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THE  PEOPLE’S 


INTRODUCTION. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  to  prove  that 
the  “march  of  intellect,”  as  manifested  in  all 
improvements  in  the  arts,  sciences,  and  litera¬ 
ture,  and  in  the  amelioration  of  our  social  con¬ 
dition,  tends  to  establish  an  universal  democracy; 
the  elfect  of  all  such  improvements  being  to  ex¬ 
tend  to  the  many,  knowledge,  enjoyments,  and 
facilities  previously  within  the  reach  only  of  the 
few.  A  transient  glance  at  the  results  flowing 
from  the  introduction  of  the  printing-press,  the 
steam-engine  in  its  application  to  our  manufac¬ 
tures,  rail-roads  and  steam-vessels, — will  suffice 
to  establish  this  fact.  By  means  of  the  former, 
the  whole  range  of  the  natural  sciences,  all 
that  is  wonderful  and  useful  in  nature  and  art, 
and  whatever  is  amusing  or  instructive  in  lite¬ 
rature,  has  been  brought  within  the  reach  of 
most;  while  the  introduction  of  steam  power  may 
be  said  to  have  partially  annihilated  time  and 
space ;  and  by  the  facilities  it  has  afforded  for  man 
to  mingle  with  his  fellows,  and  to  the  inter¬ 
change  of  ideas  following  such  a  contact,  much 
has  been  done  to  eradicate  prejudice  and  to  expand 
the  mind.  The  present  attempt  to  establish  the 
People’s  Phrenological  Journal  has  for  its 
aim  the  further  carrying  out  this  desirable  object, 
— to  teach  man  to  know  himself :  without  this 
knowledge  it  is  impossible  that  he  should  conform 
to  the  duties  devolving  upon  him  as  an  individual, 
a  social  and  a  religious  being  ;  and  as  all  commu¬ 
nities,  however  limited  or  extended  in  size  and 
numbers,  are  but  a  collection  of  individuals,  it 
is  evident  that  to  form  a  happy  community, 
whether  it  be  a  family  or  a  nation,  the  individual 
members  of  it  must  be  happy.  This  can  only 
result  from  each  knowing  liis  own  constitution 
and  its  relation  to  others,  with  the  adaptation 
of  the  external  world  to  all  his  wants,  so  long  as 
he  acts  under  the  guidance  of  the  higher  faculties 
of  his  nature ;  seeking  at  all  times  to  secure  his 
own  happiness  by  conducing  to  the  happiness  of 
all,  and  not  striving  to  build  up  his  own  fame  or 
fortune  upon  the  ruin  or  mishaps  of  others. 

We  fancy  we  can  hear  many  and  well-mean¬ 
ing  persons  exclaim  upon  the  first  appearance  of 
our  journal,  The  schoolmaster’s  abroad  again; 
the  people  are  now  to  be  taught  to  “know 
themselves.”  There  exists  a  very  large  class 
of  persons  who  are  unable  to  divest  their 
minds  of  certain  notions  they  have  imbibed, 
however  erroneous,  in  regard  to  certain  words 
and  things:  alteration  is  considered  innovation; 
improvement,  destruction.  Talk  of  a  revolution, 
they  are  horror-struck;  not  thinking  that  all  the 
good  they  venerate  has  been  achieved  by  a  series 
of  revolutions  in  our  laws,  our  religion,  our 
manners,  our  minds;  gradually  progressing  from 
the  earliest  ages.  Speak  of  an  universal  demo¬ 
cracy,  and  they  think  of  universal  anarchy  and 
bloodshed.  But  such  is  not  our  meaning;  we 
do  not  advocate  the  absurd  notion  of  perfect 
equality.  What  we  mean  by  universal  demo¬ 
cracy,  is  the  acknowledgment  of  the  equal  rights 
ot  all  men  to  the  legitimate  use  and  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  all  the  faculties  bestowed  by  nature  on 
them,  and  for  which  she  has  so  bountifully  spread 
the  means  throughout  creation. 

Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  such  a  democracy 


is  in  any  way  opposed  to  the  aristocracy  nature 
has  ordained,  and  in  spite  of  man’s  puny  efforts 
will  vindicate  : — a  nobility,  an  aristocracy  of 
morality  and  of  intellect.  To  establish  this,  and 
maintain  its  supremacy,  will  be  the  object  of 
this  publication. 

We  do  not  think  lightly  of  the  difficulties  to 
be  encountered  in  the  attempt :  opponents,  if  not 
enemies,  will  meet  us  at  every  turn.  Not  only 
those  who  hate  all  onward  movement,  but  those 
who  advocate  the  people’s  cause,  have  seriously 
cautioned  us.  They  wish,  they  say,  the  people 
to  be  educated,  to  be  taught  what  is  useful  to 
them;  but  such  subjects  as  mental  and  moral 
philosophy,  or  the  science  of  cerebral  physiology, 
should  be  left  to  the  doctors  and  professional 
men.  To  this  class  of  arguers  we  would  beg 
respectfully  to  propound  two  queries:  —  Have 
doctors  and  professional  men  any  faculty,  or  set 
of  faculties,  not  equally  bestowed  upon  the 
people?  And  further,  we  would  ask, — is  not 
prevention  better  than  crye  ? 

If  the  first  question  be  answered  in  the 
negative,  and  the  last  in  the*  affirmative,  what 
reason  can  be  assigned  why  all  should  not  be 
taught  the  physiology  of  their  system,  and  en¬ 
abled  to  live  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  their 
physical  nature,  and  not  be  left  to  err  in  ignor¬ 
ance;  and,  by  thus  abusing  their  natural  powers, 
render  needful  the  doctor’s  services  to  cure  or 
modify  the  evils  which  might  have  been  pre¬ 
vented  by  a  moderate  acquaintance  with  the 
natural  laws  of  their  physical  constitution  ? 
And  if  this  be  true,  of  how  much  greater  con¬ 
sequence  is  it  that  they  should  know  the  moral 
and  intellectual  laws  they  are  subject  to,  and 
not  be  kept  in  ignorance  to  sin  and  commit 
crimes,  (for  crime  is  in  all  cases  the  result  of 
ignorance,)  till  the  moral  doctors  (lawyers)  are 
called, — not  in  this  case  to  attempt  a  cure,  but  to 
inflict  punishment,  which  often  tends  to  confirm 
the  malady;  and  our  prisons  are  daily  pouring 
out  upon  %the  community  the  moral  incurables, 
to  resume  the  courses  which  first  generated  the 
disease. 

Others  tell  us  the  people  cannot  appreciate  the 
subject;  that  they  are  still  too  ignorant;  that  those 
who  have  been  taught  to  read  must,  to  be  pleased, 
have  their  propensities  excited  by  tales  of  murder 
and  mystery,  and  that  the  majority  seek  their 
enjoyments,  from  the  gratification  of  their  lowest 
feelings.  Our  reply  to  this  class  of  Job’s  com¬ 
forters  is  by  the  homely  adage,  that  “the  proof 
of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating.”  We  have  taken 
a  different  estimate  of  the  people;  we  feel  that 
the  determination  will  be  appreciated,  to  place 
within  their  reach,  not  merely  a  weekly  publi¬ 
cation  to  amuse  and  interest  them,  but  one  which 
when  collected  as  a  work  shall  be  of  permanent 
interest  and  usefulness. 

Having  noticed  briefly  some  of  the  obstacles 
we  are  prepared  to  encounter;  great  though  they 
may  be,  we  doubt  not  success;  and  the  assurances 
of  aid  and  support  from  friends  of  known  talent 
and  experience  justify  us  in  the  hope  that  we  may 
be  the  means  of  disseminating  knowledge  of  dis¬ 
coveries,  calculated  to  produce  more  important 
consequences  than  any  other  discovery  in  science 
or  art;  revealing  to  us  as  it  does  one  of  nature’s 
greatest  secrets, — the  springs  of  thought  and 
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motives  to  action;  bringing  before  our  eyes,  in  a 
demonstrable  form,  the  material  instruments  of 
mentation,  and  enabling  us  to  read  as  in  an  open 
book  what  have  hitherto  been  regarded  as  the 
deepest  mysteries  of  our  nature, — the  natural 
capabilities  and  dispositions  of  mankind. 

We  beg  our  readers’  indulgence  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  while  we  endeavour  to  explain  how  we 
propose  to  carry  out  this  object,  by  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  The  People’s  Phrenological  Journal. 

It  is  intended  to  comprise  in  its  pages, — 

I.  A  complete  system  of  the  science  of  Cerebral 
Physiology,  from  its  discovery  by  Gall  to  the 
present  time ;  comprising,  with  an  elementary 
introduction,  a  full  metaphysical  analysis  of  the 
mental  powers. 

II.  Instructions  for  its  practical  application  to 
the  following  purposes : — 

1.  Deducing  the  natural  capabilities  of  indivi¬ 
duals. 

2.  Training  and  education  of  the  feelings,  sen¬ 
timents,  and  intellectual  faculties. 

3.  Social  and  political  economy. 

4.  Making  and  administering  of  laws. 

5.  Treatment  of  criminals  and  the  insane. 

III.  A  review  of  works  and  lectures  relating  to 
the  science  of  the  mind. 

IV.  Record  of  facts  and  cases  of  an  interesting 
nature. 

V.  General  intelligence  connected  with  the 
progress  of  the  science. 

VI.  Discussions  upon  disputed  points, 

VII.  Correspondence. 

Thus  affording  all  the  opportunity  of  studying  and 
practically  applying  the  science ;  and  while  every 
fact  of  an  interesting  nature  will  be  adduced, 
as  phrenologists  we  feel  that  it  is  now  time  to 
generalize  more  efficiently  upon  the  facts  already 
known;  and  by  a  classification  of  the  faculties,  to 
establish  a  system  of  philosophy  which  may  be 
made  to  bear  on  specific  subjects.  Great  advan¬ 
tages  must  result  from  this,  which  are  not  fully  un¬ 
derstood.  Man’s  progression  may  be  said  to  depend 
upon  the  establishing  a  true  and  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  his  mental  powers,  their  source 
and  relation  to  his  organization.  Phrenologists 
must  not  endeavour  to  fit  the  science  to  esta¬ 
blished  notions  :  the  only  real  question  to  be 
considered  is,  what  is  true ,  not  what  is  old, 
or  supported  by  authority.  No  two  truths 
can  disagree  ;  therefore,  any  one  imbued  with 
a  love  of  what  is  right,  having  satisfied  him¬ 
self  of  the  truth  of  a  principle,  will  carry  it 
out  boldly ;  knowing  that  error  only  can  suffer, 
and  that  the  sooner  it  is  overthrown,  the 
sooner  will  man  realize  the  full  measure  of 
happiness  for  which  his  nature  is  adapted. 
Let  truth  be  the  goal  of  our  desires,  the  object 
of  our  ambition;  permanent  good  will  never  be 
realized  by  its  restraint.  But  what  miseries 
are  now  stalking  with  giant  strides  throughout 
the  world,  from  the  promulgation  and  support  of 
error.  Nothing  can  ensure  man’s  perfect  freedom 
but  establishing  the  reign  of  truth  o’er  all  men’s 
minds:  the  most  important  truth  to  each  indi- 
vidial  is  to  know  himself;  to  teach  that  know¬ 
ledge,  will  be  the  end  and  aim  of  The  People’s 
Phrenological  Journal. 


A  COMPLETE  SYSTEM  OF  PHRENOLOGY. 


Chap.  I. —  hat  is  Phrenology  ? — Introductory 
Remarks  as  to  its  Study — Previous  State  of 
Mental  Science — Reception  of  new  Discoveries 
—  Opposition  and  Prejudice  tend  to  elicit 
Truth — Objects  for  which  the  Science  should 
be  studied. 

What  is  Phrenology?  This  question  will  no 
doubt  be  asked  by  many  whose  attention’ for  the 
first  time  will  be  called  to  the  subject  by  the 
appearance  of  this  publication  ;  many  who 
have  heard  and  thought  upon  it,  will  find  it 
difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer.  In  every¬ 
thing  connected  with  science,  much  depends 
upon  clear  and  definite  notions  being  associated 
with  the  terms  used.  A  clear  understanding  of 
what  is  meant  by  Phrenology  is  most  important; 
in  this  humble  attempt  to  popularize  what  has 
hitherto  been  considered  as  an  abstract  study, 
above  the  comprehension  of  the  many,  we  deem 
that  at  the  onset  it  is  preferable  on  this  point  to 
incur  the  charge  of  being  somewhat  diffuse,  than 
to  risk  the  danger  of  being  ambiguous;  our 
object  being  but  to  treat  the  subject  in  a  plain 
and  fully  explanatory  way,  so  as  to  bring  it  in 
a  fami  iar  and  interesting  shape  within  the  com¬ 
prehension  of  all. 

Phrenology : — the  word  itself  is  derived,  like 
many  scientific  names,  from  the  Greek,  and 
means  a  discourse  or  doctrine  of  the  mind ;  and 
most  phrenologists  have  been  contented  to  give 
merely  this  definition;  others  have  stated  that  it 
is  a  superior  system  of  psycological  science ; — 
but  here  we  are  met  with  difficulty  at  the  very 
threshold :  what  is  the  mind  ?  or  what  is  psyc- 
ology  ?  T  he  answers  to  these  questions  will  be 
as  various  as  the  organizations  of  the  individuals 
furnishing  the  response ;  and  therefore  these 
definitions  cannot  be  considered  as  exact  enough 
to  prove  satisfactory.  A  more  correct  definition 
is,  that  it  means  the  physiology  of  the  brain.  If 
we  clearly  understand  the  meaning  implied  by 
any  term,  the  word  itself  is  of  little  comparative 
consequence.  The  utter  impossibility  of  finding 
or  coining  words  which  convey  to  all  a  like 
notion,  is  the  greatest  difficulty  connected  with 
the  study  of  mental  and  moral  science.  At  all 
times  there  has  existed,  no  doubt,  a  general  notion 
of  the  important  part  played  by  a  man’s  head  m 
the  economics  of  his  nature;  but  till  the  labours 
of  the  phrenologists  threw  a  light  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  little  was  known  of  the  structure  or  func¬ 
tions  performed  by  the  most  important  of  all 
man’s  organs,  the  brain. 

Phrenology,  then,  may  be  defined  as  the  phy¬ 
siology  of  the  brain.  Anatomy  teaches  the 
structure,  physiology  the  function  and  the  effect 
produced  by  the  state  of  the  organs  on  the  mani¬ 
festation  of  their  functions :  what  the  vital 
principle  may  be  which  gives  activity  to  the 
whole  system  of  man’s  nature,  is  not  a  question 
necessarily  connected  with  the  study  of  the 
function  of  any  particular  organ.  We  perceive 
anatomically  the  structure  of  the  liver  and 
lungs;  observation  proves  that  blood,  in  passing 
through  the  lungs,  undergoes  certain  changes; 
and  that  the  liver  secretes  a  certain  matter, 
called  bile;  that  the  heart  performs  certain  duties 
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connected  with  the  circulation,  the  stomach  with 
digestion;  and  to  fully  understand  these  func¬ 
tions,  and  to  employ  the  knowledge  for  the 
advantage  of  all,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  pause 
to  inquire  whether  the  function  is  performed  by  a 
power  inherent  in  the  organ,  or  whether  each  or¬ 
gan  has  a  master-spirit,  or  sovereign  essence,  which 
really  has  the  power,  and  only  uses  the  organ  as 
its  instrument.  The  power  is  never  manifested 
without  the  instrument ;  and  thus  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  acknowledge  that  respiration  depends 
upon  the  lungs, — is,  in  fact,  a  property  inherent 
in  that  viscera;  circulation  on  the  heart;  the 
secretion  of  bile  on  the  liver.  Experience  has 
so  fully  proved  these  facts,  that  the  allusion 
to  them  would  seem  useless,  but  that  when  it 
is  proposed  to  extend  the  same  kind  of  obser¬ 
vation  to  the  brain,  and  from  the  same  kind 
of  facts  draw  similar  conclusions,  the  legiti¬ 
mate  deduction,  that  the  mental  manifestations 
depend  upon  the  brain,  we  are  encountered  with 
numberless  objections,  as  though  a  new  principle 
were  being  propounded;  when,  in  fact,  it  is  only  ! 
extending  to  another  portion  of  our  organization, 
principles  universally  admitted  as  true  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  all  the  other  portions  of  our  system.  No 
instance  has  been  found  where  an  individual  has 
manifested  mental  power  without  a  brain.  Ob¬ 
servation  has  shown  that  the  amount  of  power 
depends  upon  the  size  and  condition  of  the  brain; 
that  diseased  brain  produces  diseased  manifesta¬ 
tion;  that  the  entire  function  maybe  impeded 
by  affecting  the  brain  ;  and  that  particular  mani¬ 
festations  may  be  accelerated  by  exciting  or 
depressing  the  particular  portion  of  the  cerebral 
organization  connected  with  the  power.  This 
branch  of  the  subject  will  be  fully  considered  in 
explaining  the  principles  of  the  science,  in  the 
following  chapter.  One  only  way  is  there  of 
basing  on  a  solid  foundation  the  discovery  of 
truth, — observation  !  Self-conviction  can  only 
follow  self-observation :  let  all  then,  dismissing 
from  their  minds  preconceived  notions  of  what 
should  or  might  be,  enter  upon  this  fertile  field 
for  study,  desirous  only  to  find  truth  and  discover 
what  is ;  and  the  reward  must  prove  a  plenteous 
harvest  of  knowledge.  By  neglecting  this  rule, 
errors  have  been  promulgated;  and  nothing  is 
more  astonishing  to  reflective  minds  than  that 
reason  has  been  so  long  and  so  willingly  enslaved 
by  prejudice  and  custom.  A  detailed  review  of 
the  different  systems  of  ethics  which  have  been 
and  still  are  taught  in  universities  and  schools, 
would  show  this  fact  in  a  most  striking  manner ; 
but  as  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  study  of  phren¬ 
ology,  a  few  instances  only  will  be  adduced,  as  a 
spur  to  the  resolve  to  loose  the  mental  fetters  that 
for  ages  have  bound  down  the  intellects  of  nations, 
and  sent  generation  after  generation  to  their 
graves,  without  ever  being  released  from  their 
leading-strings  of  thought,  or  having  learnt  to 
read  in  nature’s  book,  and  think  and  feel  that  they 
were  men  possessed  of  organizations  which,  if 
trained  and  educated,  would  have  urged  them  for¬ 
ward  as  pioneers  to  clear  the  way  for  the  advance 
of  the  intelligence,  and  consequently  the  happi¬ 
ness,  of  the  whole  species. 

It  is  only  to  search  among  the  various  schools  of 
mental  philosophy,  from  Aristotle  to  Reid  or  Stew¬ 
art,  to  find  a  system  suited  to  any  fancy ;  for  they 


are  as  varied  as  the  powers  of  the  propounders  of 
them.  Theory  after  theory  has  been  established, and 
yet  we  are  told  by  De  Bonald,  and  the  announce¬ 
ment  is  echoed  by  Dugald  Stewart,  that  upon  this 
subject  “the  diversity  of  opinions  has  increased 
with  the  diversity  of  writers  in  every  age ;  that  Eu¬ 
rope,  which  at  present  possesses  libraries  filled  with 
philosophical  works,  and  which  reckons  up  almost 
as  many  philosophers  as  writers,  poor  in  the  midst 
of  so  much  riches,  and  uncertain,  with  the  aid  of 
all  its  guides,  which  road  it  should  follow, — Europe, 
the  centre  and  focus  of  all  the  light  of  the  world* 
has  yet  its  philosophy  in  expectation!” 

This,  though  a  distressing,  is  a  true  picture : 
what  a  boon,  then,  must  phrenology  prove ;  throw¬ 
ing  a  full  light  upon  what  has  been  for  so  many 
ages  clouded  and  obscure.  The  reason  why  there 
has  never  been  established  a  true  system  of  mental 
philosophy,  is,  that  all  who  have  sought  to  build 
up  systems,  have  neglected  facts ,  and  founded 
their  theories  upon  their  own  consciousness  ;  re¬ 
garding  themselves  as  infallible  standards  of  hu¬ 
man  nature.  We  have  heard  of  one  of  these 
theoretical  philosophers,  who,  upon  being  told 
that  facts  were  opposed  to  his  theory,  exclaimed, 

“  So  much  the  worse  for  the  facts.”  From  this 
preference  has  arisen  the  crudities  and  inconsis¬ 
tencies  of  the  ancient  and  modern  writers  on  this 
subject.  Pythagoras  taught  the  transmigration 
of  souls  from  man  to  beast,  through  different 
ages ;  Plato,  that  the  soul  was  immortal,  and 
made  of  the  same  substance  as  the  fixed  stars; 
Aristotle,  that  the  mind  was  in  the  head, — com¬ 
mon  sense  in  the  fore  part,  imagination  in  the 
second  ventricle,  and  memory  in  a  convenient 
“  storehouse,”  the  cerebellum ;  which,  being  sepa¬ 
rated,  was  deemed  a  depository  for  matters  to  be 
placed  in  and  taken  out  when  wanted  for  use :  he 
also  taught  that  ideas  were  not  innate ;  that  the 
mind  was  like  a  flat  table  or  piece  of  wax,  and 
capable  of  receiving  any  impressions.  The  Epi¬ 
cureans  taught  that  thought  and  judgment  w'ere 
caused  by  accumulations  of  volatile  atoms  thrown 
off  from  matter,  which  penetrated  the  body,  and 
so  obtained  entrance  to  the  mind.  Some  have 
said  the  soul  was  compounded  of  the  four  elements, 
earth,  air,  fire,  and  water ;  some  systems  give  us 
two,  three,  and  four  souls,  and  make  each  one  have 
its  duties  to  perform  in  managing  the  different 
classes  of  ideas.  Des  Cartes  made  the  mighty 
discovery  that  feeling  and  thought  were  distinct 
from  extension  and  expansion ,  and  arrived  at  last 
at  the  conclusion  that  heat  and  cold-  were  sensa¬ 
tions  of  the  mind,  and  not  properties  of  matter. 
Locke  acquiesced  in  this.  Bishop  Berkely  went 
fu  'ther  in  this  spirit;  by  a  kind  of  metaphysical 
legerdemain,  he  struck  out  of  existence  the  whole 
external  world;  the  earth,  the  sea,  the  heavens 
themselves,  and  all  that  they  contain  were  merely 
impressions  on  the  sensorium.  Hobbes  was  the 
antipodes  of  the  imaginative  bishop;  he  called  all 
again  into  existence ;  with  him  there  was  no  in¬ 
trinsic  difference  in  virtue  and  vice;  consciousness, 
hope,  joy,  imagination,  and  reflection  were  all  the 
result  of  motion;  he  saw  nothing  but  physical 
organization.  Then  came  Flume,  to  prove  there 
was  neither  material  nor  immaterial  world.  Not 
to  extend  this  subject,  which  is  really  humiliating, 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  all  these  theories, 
with  all  that  has  been  propounded  in  relation  to 
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them,  have  found  their  supporters  in  men  high  in 
authority ;  and  even  laws  have  been  made  to 
punish  men  for  not  thinking  like  some  particular 
man  whose  doctrines  were  in  vogue.  The  French 
parliament,  under  Francis  I.,  pronounced  Peter 
Ramus  to  be  “insolent,  impudent,  and  a  liar;”  and 
for  all  coming  time  condemned,  suppressed,  and 
abolished  his  books ;  prohibiting  him  from  copying 
or  even  reading  them,  because  he  had  publicly 
disputed  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle ;  and  further  to 
attack  these  doctrines  was  rendered  by  legislative 
enactment  punishable  by  the  galleys.  These  days 
of  mental  tyranny  are  passed,  and  with  them 
much  of  the  obscurity  and  error  connected  with 
these  various  systems.  Why  mental  philosophy 
has  never  yet  been  a  certain  and  established 
science,  the  above  remarks  will  clearly  show. 
Nature  has  been  forsaken,  observation  slighted, 
and  facts  neglected,  till  Gall,  with  his  master¬ 
mind  soaring  above  the  prejudice  of  ages,  leaving 
the  beaten  track  of  the  schoolmen,  threw  himself 
into  the  arms  of  nature,  carefully  perused  the 
pages  of  her  book,  and  by  an  extensive  observa¬ 
tion  of  facts,  and0a  legitimate  deduction  from  them, 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  expounded  by 
our  own  immortal  Bacon,  gave  to  the  world  the 
only  true  system  of  mental  philosophy, — Phren¬ 
ology.  The  promulgation  of  this  system  has 
done  more  in  a  few  years  to  ameliorate  the  con¬ 
dition  of  man,  and  advance  him  in  the  scale  of 
being,  than  all  that  had  been  said  or  written  for 
two  thousand  years  antecedent.  Already  is  it 
hailed  by  many  as  the  “  hand-maid”  to  a  higher 
state  of  mental,  moral,  and  religious  existence  j 
and  it  is  a  system  which  all  may  prove.  The 
same  volume  is  open  to  all  who  qualify  them¬ 
selves  to  read  the  indications  of  the  mind,  in  the 
external  shape  of  the  head.  That  its  discovery 
should  meet  with  opposition,  should  not  excite 
surprise  or  generate  mistrust;  such  has  been  the 
case  with  important  discoveries  in  all  ages ;  and 
the  phrenologist  must  not  expect  to  escape,  con¬ 
sidering  that  in  proportion  to  the  mighty  revolu¬ 
tion  it  is  destined  to  produce,  will  be  excited  the 
opposition  of  all  those  who,  from  education  or 
interest,  are  desirous  to  maintain  ignorance  and 
error.  Even  in  physical  sciences,  Avhere  dispute 
would  be  thought  impossible,  newly-discovered 
truths  have  been  rejected  even  by  the  wise  and 
honest.  Such  power  has  prejudice,  and  a  defer¬ 
ence  for  names  and  precedents,  with  many. 

In  the  early  ages  we  find  philosophers  inveigh¬ 
ing  against  each  other.  The  people  accused  the 
philosophers  who  investigated  the  causes  of  things, 
of  presumptuously  invading  the  rights  of  divinity. 
Pythagoras  was  driven  from  Athens  ;  Democritus 
was  treated  as  insane  by  Abderites,  for  his  attempt 
to  find  out  the  cause  of  madness  by  dissection ; 
Socrates  was  forced  to  drink  the  juice  of  hemlock 
for  having  demonstrated  the  unity  of  God. 

A  council  of  sevencardinals  pronounced  against 
Galileo  a  sentence  which,  for  the  sake  of  those 
disposed  to  believe  that  power  can  subdue  truth, 
ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  viz.,  that  to  maintain 
the  sun  to  be  immovable  and  without  local  mo¬ 
tion,  in  the  centre  of  the  world,  is  an  absurd  pro¬ 
position;  false  in  philosophy,  heretical  in  religion, 
and  contrary  to  the  testimony  of  scripture  ;  and 
it  is  equally  absurd  and  false  in  philosophy  to 
assert  that  the  earth  is  not  immovable  in  the 


centre  of  the  world,  and  considered  theologically 
equally  erroneous  and  heretical. 

Another  incident  in  the  life  of  Galileo  serves  to 
show  the  dominion  exercised  by  prejudice  over 
the  reason  and  senses  of  men  :  it  was  an  axiom  of 
the  Grecian  philosophers,  that  if  two  bodies  of  the 
like  material  were  let  fall  from  the  same  height  at 
the  same  time,  the  heaviest  would  reach  the 
ground  as  much  sooner  than  the  other  as  it  ex¬ 
ceeded  it  in  weight ;  that  is,  if  one  body  wras  fifty 
times  the  weight  of  the  other,  it  vrould  descend 
with  fifty  times  its  velocity.  Galileo  appealed 
from  Aristotle  to  nature,  and  maintained  that  with 
a  very  slight  difference,  resulting  from  the  oppo¬ 
sing  air,  both  bodies  would  descend  in  equal  time. 
This  doctrine  was  denounced  as  false,  and  scowded 
on  as  presumptuous.  Galileo,  to  confirm  the  truth 
of  the  doctrine  he  had  propounded,  took  his  oppo¬ 
nents  to  the  celebrated  tower  of  Pisa,  and  let  fall 
two  weights  from  its  summit;  yet,  with  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  their  own  eyes  to  the  equally  rapid  de¬ 
scent  of  the  two  bodies,  with  the  simultaneous 
sounds  still  ringing  in  their  ears,  the  followers  of 
Aristotle  turned  sneeringly  away,  quoting  their 
master. 

Although  scarcely  credible,  at  a  meeting  of 
learned  professors  within  the  last  two  months,  a 
parallel  case  occurred ; — a  fact  capable  of  demon¬ 
stration  being  quoted,  one  of  the  learned  gentlemen 
declared  he  would  not  believe  it  if  he  sate  it. 

We  know  that  not  only  Galileo,  but  Copernicus 
and  Newton,  as  they  severally  announced  their 
discoveries  in  connexion  with  the  planetary  sys¬ 
tem,  became  each  in  his  day  the  object  of  vitupe¬ 
ration  and  persecution.  The  damp  prison  of  Co¬ 
pernicus  and  the  gloomy  dungeon  of  Galileo  will 
be  remembered  with  sorrow  so  long  as  the  reason 
of  man  recognises  the  victims  as  the  authors  of 
the  most  sublime  discoveries;  and  in  our  own 
happy  land,  the  alarum  note  of  w fidelity  was 
sounded  against  Newton  and  his  philosophy;  while 
the  firm  adherence,  for  years  after  the  promulga¬ 
tion  of  his  fine  system,  to  the  Cartesian  vortices, 
shows  the  strength  of  bigotry,  and  the  difficulty  of 
establishing  new  systems,  in  the  same  age  in  which 
the  discovery  is  made,  however  plainly  to  be  de¬ 
monstrated. 

Long  after  a  knowledge  of  the  benefits  result¬ 
ing  from  inoculation,  the  ignorant  refused  to 
avail  themselves  of  its  advantages;  alleging  that 
it  was  an  interference  with  the  ways  of  providence . 
The  clergy  were  most  energetic  in  their  opposi¬ 
tion,  on  the  score  of  infidelity;  and  physicians 
denied  its  utility.  Now  its  merit  is  universally 
acknowledged,  and  all  believe  it  is  in  accordance 
with  the  will  of  Deity  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 
means  placed  within  our  reach,  for  alleviating 
the  sufferings  to  which  mortality  is  subject. 

Another  corroboration  is  found  in  the  case  of 
Harvey,  the  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood : — a  discovery  which  ranks  second  to  none 
in  its  consequences  on  physiology  and  medicine, 
was,  on  its  announcement,  met  by  a  host  of 
clamourers,  who  denounced  its  author,  and  had 
such  power  over  the  public  mind,  that  he  was 
deemed  a  madman,  and  not  safe  to  be  consulted 
as  a  physician;  yet  in  our  time  he  suffers  not 
from  the  incredulity  or  injustice  of  his  opponents. 
Every  invention  of  moment  likely  to  benefit  the 
world  has  had  to  encounter  the  same  difficulties. 
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The  invention  of  printing  was  esteemed  the  work  | 
of  the  devil. — Sir  Walter  Scott  used  his  pen  to 
ridicule  the  idea  of  lighting  up  the  streets  with 
gas ;  yet  he  lived  to  see  his  native  city  enlivened 
by  its  rays.' — Dionysius  Lardner  pronounced  it  im¬ 
possible  to  cross  the  Atlantic  by  steam  navigation ; 
but  a  few  years  only  elapsed,  and  he  with  his 
lady-love,  was  borne  by  steam  safely  to  the  new 
world,  in  less  than  half  the  time  he  could  have 
been  wafted  there  by  the  most  favouring  breezes. 
— And  Gall  and  Spurzheim  were  pronounced 
German  quacks,  actuated  by  cupidity,  gulling 
the  ignorant;  but  although  few  years  have  passed 
since  the  first  announcement  of  the  grand  dis¬ 
covery  that  every  mental  manifestation  had  its 
organ  in  the  brain,  justice  is  being  fast  done  to 
their  memories ;  those  who  condemned  them  are 
now  silent,  and  those  who  have  investigated  the 
facts  hesitate  not  to  acknowledge  the  immense 
importance  of  their  discovery;  the  day  is  not 
far  distant  when  all  shall  join  in  honouring  their 
names  as  the  greatest  benefactors  to  their  race ; 
they  having  opened  up  a  path  evidently  destined 
to  lead  man  on  in  his  progression  till,  by  the 
development  of  his  natural  powers,  the  supremacy 
of  the  moral  and  intelligent  portions  of  his  nature 
is  established,  and  the  reign  of  peace  and  good 
will  towards  man  becomes  universal  throughout 
the  world.  But  in  all  cases  the  result  flowing 
from  the  knowledge  of  truths  must  be  slow, 
though  no  less  certain.  Professor  Playfair,  in  his 
historical  notice  of  discoveries  in  physical  science, 
has  very  acutely  defined  the  cause :  he  says,  the 
prejudices,  selfishness,  and  vanity  of  men  often 
combine  to  oppose  improvement;  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  new  methods,  often  changes  the  relative 
place  of  men  engaged  in  scientific  pursuits,  and 
must  oblige  many,  after  descending  from  the 
stations  formerly  occupied  by  them,  to  take  a 
lower  position  in  the  scale  of  intellectual  im¬ 
provements.  The  enmity  of  such  men,  if  they 
be  not  animated  by  a  spirit  of  real  candour  and 
the  love  of  truth,  is  likely  to  be  directed  against 
methods,  by  which  their  vanity  is  mortified,  and 
their  importance  lessened. 

(7'o  be  continued.) 


THE  REV.  S.  DEANE’S  CONVERSION  TO 
PHRENOLOGY. 

(From  the  American  Phrenological  Journal  for  July ,  1842.) 

The  following  is  one,  among  thousands,  showing 
that  Phrenology  has  only  to  be  examined  in  order 
to  be  believed.  I  never  knew  but  one  anti-phren¬ 
ologist  who  ever  examined  the  subject,  and  he 
became  an  anti  simply  because  he  hated  Dr.  Cald¬ 
well,  and  opposed  Phrenology  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  injure  Dr.  C.  This  Dr.  S.  confessed  to 
me  with  his  own  mouth  ;  and  a  precious  confession 
for  the  science  it  is,  too.  It  was  a  five-dollar  bill 
that  made  Dr.  S.  an  anti-phrenologist.  This  I 
can  prove. 

Ed.  op  the  American  Journal. 

At  the  time  the  writer  of  this  article  commen¬ 
ced  lecturing  upon  Phrenology  in  S.,  Ms.  (1834), 
much  ridicule  was  thrown  upon  the  science  by 
those  who  would  not  comprehend,  or  could  not 


reason.  The  subject  was  then  new  to  most  people 
in  this  region;  and,  while  some  good-natured, 
well-intentioned,  perhaps  pious  blue-stockings, 
were  instructed  to  utter  the  cry  of  infidelity, 
heresy,  fatalism,  materialism,  &c.,  without  pro¬ 
bably  knowing  the  just  definition,  tendency,  or 
bearing  of  any  of  the  words  in  question,  others 
were  content  with  ridiculing  arguments  they 
could  not  refute  or  answer  in  any  other  manner ; 
while  the  candour  and  good  sense  of  some  led 
them  to  take  up  the  subject  seriously,  and  inves¬ 
tigate  in  earnest  its  claims  to  originality  and 
truth. 

Among  those  who  occasionally  threw  off  scin¬ 
tillations  of  wit,  and  indulged  in  remarks  of  a  sati¬ 
rical  nature,  at  the  expense  of  Phrenology,  was 
the  Rev.  S.  Deane,  a  Unitarian  clergyman  of 
acknowledged  talents,  and  considerable  critical 
acumen.  He  had  not  at  that  time,  however,  given 
the  subject  a  candid  hearing,  and  probably  had 
imbibed  some  erroneous  notions  respecting  it 
from  the  misrepresentations  and  caricatures  of  its 
opponents,  which  at  that  period,  certainly,  did  not 
much  resemble  the  laconic  description  of  angel 
visits — “few  and  far  between.” 

It  was  about  this  time,  too,  that  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon  was  personified  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hodge 
of  Cambridge,  in  his  attack  on  Phrenology  in  the 
Christian  Examiner ,  an  article  we  doubt  (had  it 
been  deferred  to  the  present  time)  whether  he 
would  now  risk  his  reputation  in  publishing,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  consideration  that  he  was  subse¬ 
quently  “handled  without  gloves,”  and  literally 
used  up  by  his  antagonist :  but  this  case  is  not  so 
isolated  a  one,  for  we  believe  that  most  phreno¬ 
logists  who  had  any  reputation  to  lose,  are  now 
heartily  ashamed  of  the  stand  they  took  against 
the  newly  discovered  science.  But  to  our  sub¬ 
ject: — Mr.  Deane  was  somewhat  of  a  nervous 
temperament,  and,  in  this  case,  at  least,  was  too 
hasty  in  his  conclusions.  He  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  lecture  against  it ;  but  lest  he  should  fight 
as  “one  who  beateth  the  air,”  thought  it  most 
prudent,  in  order  to  overturn  the  whole  fabric, 
and  raze  the  foundations  thereof,  that  he  should 
truly  acquaint  himself  with  the  principles  upon 
which  it  is  based,  and  the  facts  by  which  it  is 
supported.  Accordingly,  he  procured  the  works 
of  Dr.  Spurzheim  and  commenced  reading  them. 
It  was  characteristic  of  the  man,  that  whatever  he 
thought  worth  reading,  he  read  with  attention. 
While  going  through  these  works,  the  writer  saw 
him  daily,  and  could  not  but  mark  the  change  that 
had  come  over  his  feelings  on  the  subject.  During 
this  process  he  had,  with  much  ingenuity,  carved 
a  wooden  bust,  and  laid  down  the  organs  as  well 
as  he  was  able.  Still  the  opinion  in  the  com¬ 
munity  was  that  he  would  lecture  against  it;  and 
whenever  the  question  was  put  to  him,  his  ans¬ 
wers  were  evasive  and  unsatisfactory.  Prom  the 
moment  that  I  discovered  that  he  was  unwilling 
to  risk  the  attack,  merely  from  the  garbled-ver- 
sions  and  mis-statements  of  anti-phrenologists — - 
from  the  moment  I  was  assured  that  he  felt  the 
necessity  of  going  to  the  fountain-head  for  informa¬ 
tion,  I  felt  the  conviction  strong,  a  moral  certainty 
flash  across  my  mind,  that  the  evidence  which 
would  be  presented  to  his  superior  powers  of  dis¬ 
crimination,  would  be  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  those 
who  anticipated  that  Phrenology  would  be  killed, 
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The  evening  at  length  arrived  on  which  Phren¬ 
ology  was  to  die.  The  building  was  capacious — 
the  audience  was  very  large.  A  veiled  bust,  the 
workmanship  of  the  lecturer,  stood  before  him. 
Curiosity  was  on  tiptoe.  One  individual,  appa¬ 
rently  more  anxious  than  the  rest,  stepped  up 
towards  the  speaker,  and  in  true  Yankee  phrase¬ 
ology,  half  interrogative  and  half  negative,  said, 
“  You  don’t  believe  anything  in  it,  do  you?” — 
“  I  will  let  you  know'  directly,”  was  the  laconic 
answer.  “But  you  don’t  believe  anything  about 
it,  do  you?”  was  the  second  salutation.  “I  shall 
let  you  know  how  much  I  believe  directly,”  was 
again  the  reply.  Directly  soon  came,  and  with  it, 
also,  came  an  able  exposition  and  defence  of 
Phrenology  !  It  did  not  appear  to  him  the  hal¬ 
lucination  of  a  moon-struck  immagination.  Here 
were  justice,  candour,  truth.  He  was  afterwards 
solicited  to  repeat  the  lecture  before  different 
societies,  but  declining  health  forbade  the  exercise. 

In  the  oration  pronounced  at  his  interment,  allu¬ 
sion  was  made  to  the  wonderful  elasticity  and 
buoyancy  of  his  mind,  in  undertaking  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  a  new  science,  when  oppressed  by  dis¬ 
ease.  It  proves  how  earnestly  he  coveted  truth 
— how  solicitous  he  was  to  do  it  homage  Nor 
can  I  conceive  it  at  all  singular,  that  a  mind  con¬ 
stituted  like  his  should  feel  solicitude  in  searching 
out  new  truths,  although  the  lamp  of  life  was 
glimmering  in  its  socket;  for  this  truth  threw  new 
light  upon  theology,  moral  philosophy,  physical 
and  mental  education. 

Yes  !  Phrenology  has  disclosed  truths  which 
claim,  and  which  will  receive,  the  everlasting 
gratitude  of  every  true  philosopher,  philanthropist, 
and  Christian  !  and  truths  which  time  nor  talents 
can  ever  shake;  but  which,  like  pure  gold,  will 
shine  the  brighter  the  more  they  are  used. 

Alpha. 


THE  ORGAN  OF  PHILOPROGENITIVENESS, 
OR  LOVE  OF  YOUNG. 

It  being  desirable  to  facilitate  by  every  possible 
means  the  acquisition  of  sufficient  knowledge 
of  the  science  of  Phrenology  to  enable  the  readers 
of  this  journal  to  enter  into  details  connected  with 
the  different  cases  that  will  be  published  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  subject,  and  to  understand  its 
general  bearings  upon  matters  of  practical  import¬ 
ance,  it  is  here  intended  to  give  at  some  length  the 
proofs  which  may  be  adduced  in  support  of  one 
organ,  with  a  statement  of  the  manner  in  which 
Gall  conducted  his  observations  when  pursuing  his 
important  investigations  into  the  functions  of  the 
different  portions  of  the  brain.  There  is,  of  course, 
much  similarity  in  the  way  he  was  led  to  observe 
the  different  organs  ;  and  to  give  a  detailed  account 
of  the  discovery  of  each  organ,  although  interest¬ 
ing  and  important  in  connexion  with  the  science, 
would  not  tend  much  towards  the  object  contem¬ 
plated  by  the  system  of  Phrenology  in  this  journal ; 
which  is  to  afford  to  all  the  opportunity  of  acquiring 
a  complete  knowledge  of  the  subject,  with  the  least 
possible  expense  of  time  or  money  compatible  with 
the  subject.  It  is  presumed,  then,  that  if  such  full 
proof  is  adduced  as  must  Convince  the  most  incre¬ 
dulous,  if  they  will  investigate  it  for  themselves,  of 
the  existence  of  one  organ ;  if  they  are  forced  to 


acknowledge  that  one  portion  of  the  brain  has  its 
specific  function  to  perform,  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Phrenology  are  proved ;  and  the  detain 
will  readily  make  their  way  to  the  convictions  of 
men.  We  take  the  organ  of  Philoprogenitiveness, 
or  love  of  young.  This  organ  is  established  by 
upwards  of  three  thousand  observations. 


The  situation  of  this  organ  may  be  understood 
by  stating  that  it  is  at  the  lower  portion  of  the  back 
of  the  head,  above  a  bony  projection  which  will  be 
felt  by  passing  the  hand  dowmvards  from  the  top 
of  the  head  to  the  neck.  Care  must  be  taken,  in 
observing,  not  to  mistake  this  bony  projection, 
when  large,  for  development  of  the  organ  of  Phi¬ 
loprogenitiveness  ;  it  is  always  higher  up,  and  is 
larger  and  rounder;  there  is  always  a  sharpness 
and  hardness  to  be  recognized  upon  passing  the 
hand  over  the  different  processes  or  bony  projec¬ 
tions.  This  organ  rests  upon  what  is  called  by 
anatomists  the  tentorium,  and  lays  on  each  side 
the  falx  cerebri.  There  are,  in  fact,  two  organs, — 
one  connected  with  each  hemisphere  of  the  brain  ; 
but  they  approach  so  close  that  the  external  indi¬ 
cation  would  lead  to  the  inference  that  but  one 
organ  exists.  Fig.  1  shows  the  shape  of  a  head  at 
the  back  part,  with  Love-of-young  small ;  in  Fig.  2 
the  same  organ  is  large. 


DISCOVERY  OF  THE  ORGAN  OF  THE  LOVE-OF-YOUNG. 

Dr.  Gall  observed  that  in  some  females  the 
upper  part  of  the  occipital  bone  receded  more 
than  in  males  ;  and  he  naturally  inferred,  that  the' 
brain  beneath  this  part  was  the  'probable  seat  of 
some  quality  which  is  stronger  in  woman  than  in 
man.  The  question  arose  in  his  mind,  of  what 
quality  is  it  the  seat?  For  five  years  he  kept  the 
subject  continually  in  mind,  adopting  various 
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opinions,  all  of  which  he  saw  reasons  to  discard  ; 
at  length  he  noticed  that  the  crania  of  monkeys,  in 
this  particular  part,  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to 
those  of  women  ;  and  he  inferred  that  the  cerebral 
part  lying  under  this  prominence  was  the  probable 
organ  of  a  quality  which  women  and  those  animals 
equally  possess  in  a  high  degree. 

He  held  more  tenaciously  to  this  idea  because, 
from  the  organs  he  had  before  discovered,  he  be¬ 
lieved  this  region  was  not  the  seat  of  either  the 
intellectual  or  moral  faculties.  He  reflected  often 
on  the  qualities  of  the  monkey  tribe ;  at  length, 
in  a  happy  moment,  during  the  delivery  of  a  lec¬ 
ture,  he  recollected  the  extreme  love  of  young, 
which  is  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  these 
animals ;  the  thought  flashed  upon  his  mind,  that 
this  might  be  the  long-sought-for  faculty.  He  im¬ 
mediately  dismissed  his  class,  hurried  to  his  cabi¬ 
net  ;  he  examined  and  compared  all  the  skulls  he 
possessed,  and  found  a  similar  difference  to  exist 
between  male  and  female  skulls  in  general.  The 
idea  seemed  more  plausible,  from  the  close  prox¬ 
imity  of  this  organ  to  that  of  the  instinct  of  pro¬ 
pagation.  All  subsequent  observations  confirmed 
its  correctness. 

THE  LOVE  OF  YOUNG  EXISTS  THROUGHOUT  THE 

ANIMAL  KINGDOM,  TO  A  GREATER  OR  LESSER 

EXTENT. 

To  whatever  portion  of  the  animal  kingdom  we 
turn  our  attention,  we  are  greeted  with  proofs  of 
this  delightful  feeling.  Insects,  fishes,  reptiles,  and 
amphibious  animals,  are  prompted  by  this  instinct 
to  deposit  their  eggs  in  places  from  whence  their 
young  may  readily  egress,  and  be  able  to  find  food. 
Observe  the  wily  and  savage  crocodile,  with  what 
care  she  conceals  her  eggs,  after  having  deposited 
in  the  sloping  bank,  where  the  sun’s  rays  can  have 
full  power  in  calling  into  life  her  progeny. 
Spiders,  ants,  bees,  and  wasps,  all  at  certain  times 
display  great  activity  of  this  power  at  the  sea* 
son  of  their  young.  Who  can  observe  the 
patient  setting  of  a  bird  to  hatch  her  eggs,  without 
wonder  and  admiration;  and  the  care  and  assiduity 
with  which  the  young  when  hatched  are  fed  and 
tended  ?  How  far  excelling  in  the  manifestation 
of  this  heaven-born  feeling  are  the  smallest  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  feathered  tribe,  compared  with  many 
human  beings  of  intellectual  greatness. 

In  the  mammalia,  this  instinct  is  among  the 
strongest  and  most  imperious.  The  fox,  the  cat,  and 
the  squirrel,  upon  the  least  suspicion  of  their  nest 
having  been  discovered,  will  remove  their  young, 
taking  care  also  to  remove  every  trace  to  their  new 
dwelling.  Under  the  influence  of  this  feeling, 
natures  seem  transformed.  The  cautious  fox  be¬ 
comes  rash  and  daring,  and  will  sacrifice  her  own  life 
to  turn  the  scent  of  the  dogs  from  the  resting  places 
of  her  cubs ;  the  gentle  deer  and  roebuck  forget  their 
helplessness,  and  rush  unarmed  upon  their  ene¬ 
mies  when  their  fawns  are  in  danger;  monkeys 
are  so  fond  of  the  young,  that  they  will  caress  and 
fondle  children  who  are  unfortunate  enough  to  be 
left  in  their  woods;  beasts  of  prey  under  this  in¬ 
fluence  become  more  savage  and  ferocious ;  and, 
in  defence  and  for  the  care  of  her  young,  to  what 
suffering,  toil,  and  privation  will  not  woman  sub¬ 
mit,  not  only  with  patience,  but  she  draws  from 
what  appears  to  others  trouble  and  fatigue,  her 
highest  delight  and  most  extatic  joy.  And  is  she 


aroused  by  danger  to  defend  her  offspring,  what 
prodigies  of  valour,  and  what  startling  instances  of 
self-sacrifice,  may  not  be  found  in  histories  of  wo¬ 
men,  who,  under  all  other  circumstances,  were 
marked  only  for  the  gentlest  timidity. 

In  many  species  of  animals,  the  male  takes  v  ery 
little  interest  in  the  young  ;  when  this  is  not’  the 
case,  the  organ  is  found  fully  developed  in  the 
male  as  in  the  female.  Some  dogs  and  horses  will 
attend  to  their  young  with  solicitude,  protect  them 
with  tenderness,  and  defend  them  wi  th  courage. 

Mankind  protect  their  young  with  common  ac¬ 
cord;  but  the  love  of  offspring  is  much  stronger 
in  woman.  From  infancy  this  may  be  seen:  while 
the  boy  wants  his  gun,  whip,  or  h  orse,  the  girl  is 
occupied  dressing  her  doll  in  all  the  finery  she 
can  muster ;  making  her  a  cap  to  look  like  baby 
or  mamma;  she  may  be  seen  feeding  the  doll, 
washing  it,  teaching  it,  scolding  it,  in  fact,  re¬ 
hearsing  as  it  were  the  part  she  is  destined  to  play 
in  after  life,  and  often  evincing  no  small  portion 
of  that  sweet  emotion  and  gushing’ tenderness  of  a 
mother  caressing  her  children.  Gall  emphatically 
says,  “  If  I  had  a  city,  there  should  arise  in  the  midst; 
as  an  emblem  of  domestic  happiness,  a  mother 
nursing  her  infant.” 

How  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  strength  of 
this  feeling  is  the  question  referring  to  the  love 
borne  by  the  Creator  to  his  creatures — “  Can  a 
mother  forget  her  sucking  child  ?”  Why  should 
the  Infinite  have  asked  this,  but  that  the  feeling, 
though  often  supposed  to  result  from  other  circum¬ 
stances,  and  to  be  acquired  by  habit,  is  one  of  the 
strongest  implanted  in  the  mother’s  head. 

(To  be  continued.) 


MESMERIC  PHRENOLOGY. 

(Extracted  from  Dr.  Engledue’s  Address  to  the 
Phrenological  Association.) 

The  discovery  of  the  magnetic  excitation  of 
Cerebration,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  was  made  in 
this  country  by  my  two  friends,  Messrs.  Mans¬ 
field  and  Gardiner.  These  two  gentlemen  com¬ 
municated  their  experiments  to  me,  and  I  imme¬ 
diately  attempted  to  excite  the  cerebral  organs  of 
one  of  my  patients,  who  had  been  regularly 
magnetized  by  me  for  some  time,  for  the  cure 
of  disease.  Exactly  the  same  results  were  ob¬ 
tained. 

On  the  7th  October,  1841,  Mr.  Gardiner,  during 
the  magnetic  trance  of  his  patient,  played  a  few 
notes  on  a  small  musical  instrument:  the  patient;' 
kept  time  by  a  lateral  motion  cf  the  head.  He 
then  sounded  the  instrument  without  attending 
to  harmony;  the  patient  shuddered,  and  appeared 
to  be  distressed.  He  interrogated  her  as  to  the 
cause  of  this  distress ;  she  replied  she  was  in  . 
pain ;  and  when  asked  where,  she  placed  a  finger 
of  each  hand  on  the  organ  of  Tune,  on  the  same 
side.  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  enthusiasm  of 
my  friend  when  he  communicated  this  result  to  ; 
me.  An  apple  falling  from  a  tree  suggested  to 
Newton  the  laws  by  which  countless  worlds  hold 
their  unvarying  course;  and  the  muscular  distor¬ 
tion  of  a  human  countenance  suggested  thoughts 
which  will  assist  in  unfolding  the  greatest  prob¬ 
lem  in  Cerebral  Physiology.  After  this  experi¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Mansfield  returned  to  Cambridge, 
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where  he  became  acquainted  with  a  gentleman 
eighteen  years  of  age,  exceedingly  susceptible  of 
the  magnetic  influence.  The  first  intimation  he 
had  of  the  fact,  that  the  magnetizer  could  excite 
a  cerebral  organ,  was  on  the  18th  of  December, 
1841.  This  patient  manifested  impaired  sense 
of  time.  He  said,  for  instance,  that  he  had  been 
in  a  room  half  an  hour,  when  he  had  been  there 
more  than  two  hours,  and  on  another  occasion 
two  hours  and  a  half;  he  would  refer  to  events 
that  had  taken  place  more  than  half  an  hour 
before,  as  if  a  few  minutes  only  had  elapsed. 
Mr.  Mansfield  breathed  on  the  organ  of  ri  ime, 
and  then  asked  his  patient  the  same  question, 
when  he  named  the  exact  period. 

On  another  occasion  he  was  eating  his  dinner, 
and  became  exceedingly  facetious  ;  his  conversa¬ 
tion  flowing  in  a  strain  of  ludicrousness  abso¬ 
lutely  irresistible.  Mr.  M.  touched  the  organ 
of  Wit,  with  the  intention  of  arresting  his  flow  of 
humour ;  instantly  his  countenance  assumed  a 
grave  appearance,  and  though  his  conversation 
continued,  the  humorous  vivacity  and  drollery 
entirely  disappeared.  After  a  few  minutes  Mr.  M. 
blew  upon  the  organ,  and  immediately  the  comic 
strain  was  again  indulged  in.  The  organ  of  Ali- 
mentiveness  was  paralysed  in  the  same  manner, 
and  again  excited ;  also  the  organ  of  Firmness. 
On  the  25tli  of  December,  Mr.  M.  accompained 
Mr.  Gardiner  on  a  visit  to  his  patient.  This  was 
the  first  opportunity  Mr.  Gardiner  had  been  en¬ 
abled  to  commence  his  experiments,  and  to  enter 
into  details ;  and  I  am  only  stating  what  I  know 
to  be  true,  when  I  assert  that  it  is  owing  to  his 
great  exertions,  his  untiring  patience,  his  cease¬ 
less  enthusiasm,  and  his  constant  anxiety  to 
promulgate  truth,  that  I  am  enabled  to  detail  to 
you  the  leading  facts  of  this  extraordinary  dis¬ 
covery.  He  first  directed  the  public  attention 
to  this  subject  in  a  letter  in  the  Hampshire 
Telegraph. 

The  cases  of  my  friends  are  exceedingly  inter¬ 
esting,  but  I  think  it  will  be  more  in  acjordance 
with  your  feelings  and  wishes,  if  I  confine  myself 
to  the  relation  of  my  own  case. 

The  case  which  I  am  about  to  relate  is  that  of  a 
young  lady,  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  had  been 
confined  to  her  bed  eighteen  months.  She  was 
magnetized  for  some  time,  and,  during  the  trance, 
manifested  a  number  of  extraordinary  pheno¬ 
mena,  but  I  shall  confine  my  relation  to  the  expe¬ 
riments  on  Cerebration. 

The  patient  having  been  placed  ip  the  trance, 
was  allowed  to  remain  quiet  for  a  short  time. 
I  then  simply  applied  my  finger  to  the  organ  to  be 
excited,  and  willed  that  it  should  become  so. 
The  excitation,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  was  in¬ 
stantaneous. 

Thus,  the  finger  applied  to  Imitation  produced 
the  most  splendid  mimicry  it  is  possible  to  con¬ 
ceive.  The  words  and  gestures  of  friends  were 
copied  in  the  most  exact  manner.  Anecdotes 
which  had  been  forgotten  by  all  the  members  of 
the  family,  were  repeated  in  a  way  that  brought 
the  circumstances  instantaneously  to  their  recol¬ 
lection,  notwithstanding  many  years  had  elapsed. 
On  one  occasion,  the  manifestation  of  the  faculty 
was  permitted  to  continue  for  half  an  hour,  and 
was  then  stopped  by  a  waive  of  the  hand  over  the 
organ,  without  contact.  The  finger  on  Wit 


produced  immoderate  laughter,  checked  by  a 
waive  of  the  hand,  and  reproduced  by  a  touch 
of  the  finger.  The  finger  placed  on  Colour 
caused  the  patient  to  see  a  variety  of  colours, 
which,  she  said,  were  coloured  worsteds.  The 
finger  on  Size,  caused  her  to  say  she  saw  “heaps 
of  skeins.”  When  asked  the  supposed  weight  of 
the  quantity,  she  replied  she  did  not  know.  The 
finger  on  the  organ  of  Weight  caused  her  imme¬ 
diately  to  exclaim,  “hundreds  of  pounds.” 

Self-Esteem,  Firmness,  Veneration,  Benevo¬ 
lence,  Philoprogenitiveness,  Caution,  & c.  & c., 
were  all  excited,  with  corresponding  results. 
The  natural  language  of  each  faculty  was  most 
beautiful,  and  the  patient  in  the  natural  state 
could  not  manifest  the  function  in  any  similar 
degree. 

The  organs  remained  active,  even  after  the 
patient  had  resumed  her  natural  state.  This  was 
so  marked,  that  the  attendants  have  frequently 
requested  me  not  to  demagnetize  the  organ  of 
Benevolence,  because,  when  this  was  allowed  to 
continue  active,  she  was  so  much  more  kind  and 
affectionate. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Mr  Brookes,  Mr.  Prideaux,  Capt. 
Valiant,  and  Dr.  Elliotson,  have  all  obtained 
similar  results  ;  and  experiments  have  been  made 
in  America,  which  also  prove  the  truth  of  these 
statements. 

By  a  perseverance  in  these  experiments  several 
new  organs  have  been  discovered ;  but  it  would  be 
premature  to  publish  the  results  of  a  few  experi¬ 
ments  only.  The  object  is  to  excite  attention  and 
inquiry,  and  to  remove  prejudice. 


THE  APPLICATION  OF  PHRENOLOGY  TO 
PRISON  DISCIPLINE. 

( Extracted  from  Mr. Cl.  Combe’s  Letter  to  Professor 
Mittermaer,  published  in  the  Quarterly  Phreno¬ 
logical  Journal ,  Jan.  1843. 

In  the  majority  of  “criminals  the  natural  strength 
of  the  animal  propensities  is  plus ,  and  that  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  powers  is  minus,  in  relation 
to  each  other,  or  at  best  they  stand  in  (equilibria. 
Until  the  preponderance  in  activity  he  brought  to 
ths  side  of  the  higher  faculties,  the  reformation, 
amidst  the  temptations  of  ordinary  life,  cannot  he 
relied  on  as  permanent.  In  order  to  strengthen  the 
higher  faculties  sufficiently,  they  must  he  exercised 
and  instructed,  far  beyond  anything  which  I  have 
seen  even  in  the  best-conducted  jails.  Their  culti¬ 
vation  must  be  great  and  prolonged  in  the  ratio  of 
their  natural  deficiency,  before  moral  fruits  can  be 
obtained.  This  principle  is  too  generally  overlooked 
in  the  treatment  of  criminals.  < 

If  I  were  called  on  to  present  a  sketch  of  prison 
discipline  calculated  at  once  to  deter  individuals 
from  infringing  the  law,  and  to  reform  offenders,  I 
would  propose  something  like  the  following  : 

First,  The  sentence  of  the  offender,  after  convic¬ 
tion  by  a  jury,  should  be  confinement  in  a  Penitenti¬ 
ary  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time.  Commissioners 
named  by  Government  should  be  invested  with 
power,  in  certain  circumstances  and  on  certain  con¬ 
ditions,  to  restore  him  to  libei’ty. 

Secondly,  The  criminal  should  at  first  be  placed 
in  solitary  confinement,  without  the  means  of  labour; 
until  he  should,  by  suffering  under  the  influence  of 
ennui  and  mental  depression,  learn  to  appreciate 
them  as  an  advantage.  When  requested  under  this 
conviction,  they  should  immediately  be  granted. 
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Thirdly ,  Solitary  confinement,  With  a  duly  regu¬ 
lated  diet,  should  be  continued  until  the  brain  and 
nervous  system  were  brought  into  the  highest  state 
of  susceptibility  for  receiving  moral  and  religious 
impressions,  consistent  with  a  due  regard  to  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  health.  The  process  of  lowering  the 
tone  of  the  nervous  system  should  not  be  carried  so 
far  as  to  endanger  the  constitution,  or  to  expose  it  to 
the  inroads  of  disease,  mental  or  bodily. 

Fourthly,  The  criminal  being  so  prepared,  a  very 
effective  course  of  moral,  intellectual,  and  religious 
instruction  should  be  commenced,  and  continued  in 
solitude  until  repentance  and  the  desire  of  reforma¬ 
tion  were  produced. 

Fifthly,  In  proportion  as  these  impressions  were 
deepened  and  the  resolution  to  reform  strengthened, 
the  severity  of  the  discipline  and  the  degree  of  the 
seclusion  should  be  relaxed.  Before  the  moral  and 
intellectual  faculties  can  be  rendered  capable  of 
governing  the  lower  propensities,  they  must  be 
strengthened  by  exercise  ;  and  they  cannot  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  invigorated  in  solitude.  Strict  rules  for 
proper  conduct  should  be  framed,  and  the  offender 
should  be  placed  more  and  more  in  circumstances  in 
which  the  observance  of  them  would  depend  on  the 
vigour  of  his  own  moral  and  intellectual  faculties ; 
and  he  should  be  advanced  to  greater  and  greater 
degrees  of  liberty,  of  self-regulation,  and  of  social 
enjoyment,  in  proportion  as  he  showed  himself  to 
be  capable  of  acting  virtuously  and  wisely ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  his  power  of  self-action  and  his 
means  of  enjoyment  should  be  abridged  in  exact 
proportion  to  his  abuse  of  these  advantages. 

During  the  whole  period  of  his  confinement,  seclu¬ 
sion  during'  the  night,  and  active  labour  during  the 
day,  should  be  combined  with  vigorous  moral,  intel¬ 
lectual,  and  religious  cultivation.  Classification  of 
the  prisoners  during  the  day  should  be  duly  attended 
to,  so  that  the  more  advanced  might  operate  as  guides 
and  examples  to  those  more  recently  received ;  and 
those  who  contributed  most  effectually,  by  precept 
and  example,  to  the  reformation  of  their  fellows, 
should  be  proportionately  rewarded.  Before  the 
final  discharge  of  a  prisoner,  I  should  consider  it 
necessary  to  bring  him  into  that  state  of  moral  and 
intellectual  vigour,  and  of  clear  perception  that  the 
paths  of  virtue  are  the  only  paths  of  peace  and  happi¬ 
ness,  that  he  could  be  allowed  to  go  at  large  into 
society  on  particular  occasions,  on  the  pledge  of  his 
Word  to  return  at  a  certain  hour  to  the  Penitentiary. 
These  institutions  should  be  placed  at  a  distance  from 
large  towns,  but  near  rural  villages,  with  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  which  the  prisoners  in  the  progress  of  their 
moral  probation  might  hold  regulated  communication. 
If  the  treatment  within  the  Penitentiary  were  con¬ 
ducted  on  the  principles  iioav  recommended,  my 
opinion  is,  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  a  great  majority 
of  the  criminals  could  be  brought  into  that  condition 
of  mind  in  which  they  would  not  only  give  the  pledge, 
but  would  redeem  it  faithfully  ;  and  until  they  were 
capable  of  doing  so,  I  should  consider  them  not  fit  to 
be  restored  to  society. 

In  some  individuals,  the  moral  and  intellectual 
organs  are  so  deficient  in  size,  in  proportion  to  those 
of  the  propensities,  that  they  may  be  found  incapable 
of  reformation.  Such  men  are  moral  patients,  and 
they  should  be  confined  for  life.  Under  this  system 
of  treatment,  they  could  be  easily  distinguished ;  it 
would  be  seen  that  no  deep  moral  or  religious  impres¬ 
sions  were  made  on  them,  that  they  did  not  advance 
in  reformation,  and  that  they  abused  every  extension 
of  freedom  allowed  to  them.  According  to  the  laws  of 
the  prison,  they  would,  by  their  own  conduct,  postpone 
indefinitely  the  day  of  their  liberation;  and  they  would 
thus  remain  prisoners  for  life,  without  the  necessity 
of  any  special  sentence  condemning  them  to  this  de¬ 
tention.  The  opinion  that  offenders,  if  once  at  large, 


would,  under  the  pledge  of  honour,  return  to  the 
prison,  will,  by  many,  be  regarded  as  Utopian  ;  but 
the  object  of  the  treatment  now  recommended,  is  to 
rekindle  in  the  prisoner’s  mind  the  sense  of  honour 
and  of  the  sanctity  of  a  promise  ;  and  if  this  cannot 
be  accomplished,  his  reformation  is  hopeless  Besides, 
the  motives  which  prompt  the  prisoner  to  flee  from 
an  ordinary  prison  would  not  exist  here.  In  support 
of  my  opinion,  I  may  mention,  that  the  Bridewell  of 
GlasgOAV  is  conducted,  as  far  as  the  state  of  the  law 
will  alloAV,  on  humane  principles  ;  and  that  four  boys 
who  had  been  confined  in  it,  and  at  the  expiry  of  their 
sentence  had  been  liberated,  having  found  themselves 
unable  to  procure  employment,  and  having  been 
reduced  to  the  alternative  of  again  becoming  criminals 
or  of  dying  from  want,  after  a  consultation  among 
themselves,  resolved  to  return  to  Bridewell,  to  state 
their  case  to  Mr.  Brebner  the  Superintendent  (avIio, 
by  his  humane  treatment,  had  convinced  them  that 
he  was  their  friend),  and  to  solicit  as  a  favour  to  be 
received  back  again  into  the  prison,  until  they  could 
find  the  means  of  earning  an  honest  livelihood.  He 
opened  the  prison  gates,  restored  them  to  their  cells, 
and  reported  in  the  city  this  spontaneous  triumph  of 
their  moral  faculties  ;  on  which  masters  were  spee¬ 
dily  found  who  unhesitatingly  receded  them  into 
their  service,  and  they  were  saved  from  a  life  of 
crime. 

[This  subject  will  from  time  to  time  occupy  con¬ 
siderable  space  in  our  columns,  and  cannot  be  better 
introduced  to  our  readers  than  by  the  foregoing 
extract,  which  embodies  the  opinions  of  the  oldest 
and  ablest  Phrenologist  in  the  country ;  one  to  whose 
talented  and  unwearied  labours  in  the  science,  has 
been  accorded  a  degree  of  success  only  equalled  by 
the  philanthropy  which  dictates  them. — Ed.] 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  People’s  Phrenological 

J  ournal. 

Sir, — If  esteemed  by  you  to  merit  a  place  in  the 
first  number  of  your  Journal,  (the  success  of 
which  I  think  is  certain,  if  directed  with  talent 
and  liberality)  I  should  feel  obliged  by  your 
insertion  of  the  following  review  of  the  present 
state  of  the  question  of  Materialism.  My  object 
is,  to  lead  to  a  calm  discussion  of  the  question; 
thinking  that  such  a  course  must  conduce  to 
some  certain  conclusions  on  this  subject,  “a 
consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished;”  for  much 
as  individuals  may  say,  judging  from  my  own 
consciousness,  it  must,  to  my  mind,  seriously 
affect  a  man’s  character,  whether  he  believes 
his  conduct  to  arise  from  the  activity  of  certain 
portions  of  his  physical  system,  over  which  he 
has  controul;  or  that  it  result  from  the  will 
of  a  Being,  of  whose  locality  in  his  system, 
or  of  whose  nature  he  knows  nothing.  It  appears, 
that  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Phrenological 
Association,  Dr.  Engledue  declared  himself  to  be 
a  materialist,  denying  the  necessity  of  any  essence 
or  spirit,  independent  of,  or  connected  with  or¬ 
ganization,  to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  of 
thinking;  and  that  Phrenology  led  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  there  Avas  no  such  existence.  He 
stated  such  Avas  the  belief  of  a  section  of  the 
Association;  he  carefully  guarded  against  being 
understood  as  speaking  the  sentiments  of  all,  or 
even  a  majority  of  the  Phrenologists.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  Doctor’s  address,  some  gentle- 
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men,  after  speaking  against  the  doctrine  ex¬ 
pounded,  quitted  the  Hall,  and  as  soon  after  as 
possible,  withdrew  their  names  from  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  I  do  not  intend  to  enter  into  this  question, 
but  wish  merely  to  take  a  glance  at  the  events 
resulting  from  the  broaching  of  it  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  when  we  are  apt  to  boast  of  the  free¬ 
dom  of  opinion,  and  the  right  of  free  discussion. 

These  gentlemen,  among  whom  we  have  the 
names  of  Sir  G.  Mackenzie,  Dr.  Andrew  Combe, 
and  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Quarterly 
Phrenological  Journal,  no  doubt  had  their  pre¬ 
conceived  notions  muchhurt ;  butif  Dr.  Engledue 
had  propounded  anything  which  they  deemed 
highly  injurious  to  morality  and  phrenology, 
was  it  acting  like  Christians  or  phrenologists,  to 
leave  the  held  in  possession  of  the  enemy, — the 
poison  to  be  desseminated  without  an  antidote, 
and  a  vote  of  thanks  be  passed  to  the  Doctor 
for  his  address  ? 

Mr.  Serjeant  Adams,  in  a  letter  since,  stat¬ 
ing  his  belief  that  it  was  only  allowed  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  all  having  withdrawn  who  were  dis¬ 
pleased  with  Dr.  Engledue  having  arrived  at 
different  conclusions  to  themselves;  would  it  not 
have  been  more  like  reasoning  men  to  have 
staid  and  exposed  the  fallacy  of  the  views  ex¬ 
pressed? 

Another  section  of  the  phrenologists  have 
published  a  declaration,  signed  by  sixty-five  of 
their  members,  stating  in  a  calm  dispassionate 
tone,  why  they  conceive  the  Doctor  was  in  error, 
and  why  they  dissent  from  his  views.  They  do 
not  deny  the  truth  of  the  position  advanced,  nor 
do  they  assert  their  belief  in  anything  of  a  con¬ 
trary  tendency.  With  the  utmost  modesty  they 
avow  their  utter  ignorance  upon  the  question, 
and  seem  to  have  arrived  at  what  appears^to  be 
a  very  satisfactory  state  of  feeling  upon  the 
matter,  viz.  that  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  them, 
whether  matter  or  spirit  exists  or  not;  they  only 
quarrel  with  the  Doctor  for  the  injury  he  may  do 
to  Phrenology,  by  mooting  the  subject  in  con¬ 
nection  with  that  science.  Time  will  not  permit 
meat  present  to  enter  into  this  question  in  detail; 
it  certainly  does  appear  to  me  so  intimately 
connected  with  what  is  generally  called  the 
science  of  the  mind,  that  with  all  deference  to 
the  superior  talent  and  stations  of  these  sixty- 
five  gentlemen,  I  cannot  conceive  any  one 
seriously  studying  the  science  of  phrenology  for 
any  length  of  time,  without  coming  to  some  con¬ 
clusion  (whether  or  no  he  avows  it)  on  this 
point.  Mr.  George  Combe  most  eloquently  and 
strenuously  urged  the  necessity  of  sacrificing  ex¬ 
pediency  to  right.  Adopting  this  rule  for  our 
guidance,  ought  we  to  remain  silent  upon  a 
question,  in  the  fear  that  we  may  injure  a  cause, 
by  the  eliciting  a  truth  ?  If  we  have  any  faith 
in  the  inviolability  and  supremacy  of  the  moral 
laws,  as  explained  in  Mr.  Combe’s  writings,  can 
we  believe  truth  can  suffer  by  a  free  discussion 
on  any  point  whatever  ?  If  Dr.  Engledue’s  views 
are  right,  I  surely  may  presume  that  all  would 
wish  to  embrace  them.  If  false,  and  conse¬ 
quently,  injurious  to  everything,  as  well  as  to 
phrenology,  all  ought  to  join  to  combat  them.  No 
great  discovery  has  ever  triumphed  by  adapt¬ 
ing  itself  to  existing  notions  or  habits.  Was 
Christianity  made  to  suit  the  habits  and  opinions 


of  the  Jews,  among  whom  it  was  first  promul¬ 
gated?  If  it  had  been,  what  a  mutilated  system 
of  morality  it  would  have  appeared  to  us  in  the 
present  day.  Did  Galileo,  Copernicus,  Newton, 
Harvey,  or  Gall,  make  their  discoveries  palat¬ 
able  to  the  ignorant  and  prejudiced,  by  refusing 
any  inquiry  into  matters  apparently  resulting 
from  them,  or  by  fear  of  being  led  by  them  into 
any  evil  ?  Let  phrenologists  then,  of  all  men, 
shrink  from  being  divided  into  sects  and  parties. 
Let  them  unite  to  discover  truth,  and  having 
found  it,  let  them  all  resolve  to  rely  upon  its 
power,  assured,  that  however  present  inconveni¬ 
ence  may  accrue,  ultimate  good  must  follow  its 
bold  avowal  and  adoption. 

Apologizing  for  having  occupied  so  much  of 
your  space,  I  beg  to  say  that  had  I  not  observed, 
that  no  further  discussion  was  to  be  allowed  in 
your  progenitor,  I  should  not  have  troubled  you; 
but  having  met  with  one  of  your  prospectuses,  I 
thought  I  might  in  some  way,  through  your 
Journal,  be  instrumental  in  adducing  further 
proof  or  argument  on  the  point. 

Your  will-be  constant  Subscriber, 

Euston  Square.  J.  W. 


INTELLIGENCE. 

The  London  Phrenological  Society  hold  their 
meetings  at  Exeter  Hall,  and  since  the  resolu¬ 
tion  was  passed,  to  admit  ladies  to  the  ordinary 
meetings,  much  interest  has  been  given  to  the 
proceedings,  by  the  numerous  attendance  of  the 
fair  sex. 

We  are  highly  pleased  to  learn,  from  accounts 
throughout  the  country,  that  Phrenological 
Associations  are  being  formed  in  several  places, 
after  lectures  have  been  delivered;  and  that, 
where  they  are  already  established,  the  meetings, 
mostly,  are  well  attended;  and  the  subjects  dis¬ 
cussed  appear  to  excite  increasing  interest 
in  all. 

At  Aberdeen,  interesting  papers  have  been 
read  by  the  Rev.  P.  Clerihew,  on  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  organ  of  Veneration.  On  Phreno¬ 
logical  Ethics,  by  Dr.  Gregory.  Practical 
remarks  upon  the  education  of  the  people,  and 
popular  amusements,  by  Mr.  J.  Esdaile.  Officers 
have  been  elected  for  the  year,  and  the  Library 
is  much  increasing. 

In  Edinburgh,  although  the  birth  place,  it  may 
be  called,  of  Phrenology  in  Britain,  the  Society 
has  shown  but  little  activity  for  some  years  past. 
The  officers  have  been  elected  for  the  present 
year;  and  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  collection 
of  casts  in  the  Museum  has  been  augmented  by 
the  arrival  of  presents  of  a  very  interesting 
nature.  We  should  be  glad  to  learn  the  mem¬ 
bers  were  arousing  themselves,  so  as  to  give  a 
new  life  and  interest  to  the  Society. 

Lectures  have  been  delivered  by  Mr.  Donovan, 
at  Colchester;  and  we  hear  a  Society  has  been 
formed  in  consequence  of  the  successful  labours 
of  Mr.  D. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  D.  G.  Goyder,  having  delivered 
a  course  of  seven  lectures  at  Sheffield,  in  tne 
spring  of  last  year,  a  society  has  been  formed  there 
under  most  favourable  auspices;  and  from  the 
talent  and  influence  of  the  parties  who  have 
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taken  an  interest  in  the  matter,  there  is  no 
doubt  much  good  will  accrue  to  the  science,  and 
the  people  of  this  populous  town,  from  the  en¬ 
lightened  views  disseminated  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Society,  and  by  the  talented  lecturers. 

Lectures  on  phrenology  are  being  delivered 
atthe  Adelaide  Gallery,  on  Mondays  and  Wednes¬ 
days,  in  the  evening,  by  Mr.  James  Quilter  Rum- 
ball,  who  has  acquired  great  reputation  as  a 
lecturer  and  manipulator  in  the  provinces.  The 
theatre  of  the  Institution  is  crowded,  to  hear  the 
gentleman’s  exposition  of  the  science,  and  the 
greatest  satisfaction  expressed;  the  views  of  the 
lecturer  upon  several  important  points  are  origi¬ 
nal,  and  dilfer  from  the  generally  received 
opinions.  He  professes,  among  other  things,  to 
have  discovered  an  accurate  mode  of  determining 
the  size  of  the  frontal  sinus,  as  well  as  the  cause 
and  cure  of  insanity  and  hypocondriacism ;  and 
undertakes  to  prove  that  the  cause  of  dyspepsia 
is  at  all  times  in  the  brain,  and  not  in  the  stomach; 
as  well  as  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  free  will  by  man.  We  see  by  advertise¬ 
ment  this  gentleman  intends  to  attempt  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  society  in  London,  embracing  his 
views.  Mr.  R.’s  close  approximation  to  the  insti¬ 
tution  conducted  by  Mr.  Donovan,  we  hope  will 
be  beneficial  to  both,  and  to  the  science.  We 
trust  both  gentlemen  are  too  high-minded  to  allow 
the  competive  principles  of  trade  to  interfere  with 
their  co-operation  for  the  advancement  of  know¬ 
ledge  :  the  free  interchange  of  opinions,  and  re¬ 
ference  to  facts  observed  by  individual  manipula¬ 
tors,  will  do  much  to  resolve  questions  in  dispute. 

Classes  for  the  study  of  Phrenology  are  formed 
at  the  Western  Literary  Institution,  the  London 
Mechanics’,  at  the  Hall  of  Science  in  John-street, 
and  several  other  of  the  public  institutions  in 
London  and  the  suburbs.  We  shall  be  happy  to 
receive  from  the  secretaries  accounts  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  at  their  meetings,  with  papers  of  intere-st 
that  may  be  submitted  to  them. 


REVIEW  OF  BOOKS. 

Phrenological  Almanac,  No.  II. 

We  are  much  pleased  to  see  the  second  number 
of  this  very  useful  annual,  and  glad  to  learn  from 
the  preface,  that  two  large  editions  were  speedily 
sold  off,  of  the  first  number,  and  that  the  work 
then  was  stereotyped.  We  consider  the  present 
number  far  superior  to  its  predecessor.  Its 
opening  article  is  the  report  of  a  lecture,  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Falkner,  delivered  at  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  Phren¬ 
ology.  The  style  is  somewhat  too  laboured  for 
our  taste,  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  a 
scientific  question;  albeit,  we  admire  flights  of 
fancy  and  good  language,  without  meaning  to 
give  offence,  we  would  advise  this  gentleman  to 
curb  somewhat  his  ideality  and  love  of  approba¬ 
tion;  the  force  of  a  sim  ple  fact  is  much  weakened ; 
and  the  expressiveness  of  truth  lessened,  by  the 
too  elaborate  use  of  illustration.  With  many 
this  may  not  be  deemed  a  fault ;  at  any  rate,  the 
matter  will  pay  for  perusal ;  and  the  wholecourse 
of  lectures,  if  the  one  under  notice  be  a  fair 
specimen,  must  have  been  very  effective,  and 


will,  no  doubt,  do  much  to  forward  the  good 

cause. 

With  the  observations  of  the  Editor,  upon 
the  injury  likely  to  accrue  to  Phrenology,  from 
the  opinions  expressed  by  Dr.  Engledue  in 
his  address  to  the  association,  we  cannot  coincide. 
If  based  on  truth,  as  it  has  been  proved  to  be,  the 
structure  cannot  be  shook  by  the  opinion  of  any 
individual,  or  the  section  of  any  society.  If  the 
views  are  false,  surely  there  are  talented  phreno¬ 
logists  enough  to  confute  them  :  the  free  discus¬ 
sion  of  all  opinions  must  ultimately  lead  to 
good. 

Priestley,  years  ago,  declared  that  revelation 
could  only  be  believed  upon  Material  principles, 
and  Christianity  still  stands.  It  is  true  we  have 
heard  many  cries  of  “the  Church  in  danger.” 
We  question  much,  if  Dr.  Engledue  ever  con¬ 
templated  the  results  which  have  followed  the 
declaration  of  his  opinion ;  those  who  fear  the 
onward  march  of  truth  can  be  stopt,  or  seriously 
impeded  by  it,  can  only  arrive  at  such  a  con¬ 
clusion,  from  allowing  their  feelings  to  guide 
their  reason.  We  have  too  much  confidence 
in  the  cause,  to  fear  its  success  can  be  compro¬ 
mised  by  either  the  ignorance  of  its  enemies,  or 
the  rashness  of  its  friends. 

There  are  some  well  written  remarks  upon  the 
rashness  which  characterizes  our  American 
friends,  and  some  English  ones  too,  in  predica¬ 
ting  acts,  from  the  development.  We  know  an 
instance  of  a  London  phrenologist’s  informing  a 
gentleman  that  his  veneration  had  much  in¬ 
creased  lately.  The  question  of  Mesmerism  and 
Mesmeric  Phrenology  is  discussed.  Some  phreno¬ 
logists,  it  appears,  are  as  averse  to  examine  the 
facts  adduced  by  the  disciples  of  Mesmerism,  as 
the  opponents  of  phrenology  have  at  all  times 
been  to  examine  those  brought  forward  by  the 
advocates  of  that  science.  This  should  not  be. 
— The  usual  useful  information  of  an  Almanac 
is  contained  in  this  work.  The  list  of  phreno¬ 
logical  societies  and  lectures  is  a  very  meagre 
one,  and  does  not  contain  a  tithe  of  those  in  ex¬ 
istence.  It  also  contains  an  account  of  Mr. 
Hawkins’  new  Measuring  instruments,  with  an 
illustrative  cut.  We  have  little  faith  in  the  use 
of  instruments  for  ascertaining  development; 
the  eye  and  hand  of  a  skilful  manipulator  are 
the  only  sure  means. 


Children  are  sent  to  school  at  nine  and  remain, 
with  perhaps  an  hour’s  intermission,  till  four  or 
five.  Mature  as  our  brains  are,  we  take  care  to 
impose  less  on  them  than  on  the  weak  brains  of 
the  young.  If  I  should  lecture  to  you  six  hours 
together,  you  would  say,  “  God  preserve  us  1” 

It  is  of  importance  when  children  are  at  school, 
that  their  position  should  be  easy.  Children  have 
to  support  themselves  on  stools  without  backs. 
Reform  has  been  introduced  into  many  schools  in 
this  particular. — Labour  to  be  Proportioned  to  the 

Strength.  - 

A  Phrenologist  being  interrogated  as  to  what 
organ  would  most  likely  preponderate  in  the  head 
of  a  drunkard,  replied,  the  barrel  organ. 
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AN  ADDRESS  BY  GEORGE  COMBE. 

Delivered  at  the  Anniversary  Celebration  of  the 
Birth  of  D>\  Spurzheim,  and  the  Organization 
of  the  Boston  Phrenological  Society,  December  31, 
1839. 

The  aim  of  this  journal  being  the  further  and 
better  promulgation  of  Phrenology,  and  the  ad¬ 
vantages  which  its  diffusion  must  inevitably 
bring  to  society,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  the  formation  of  Societies  having 
for  their  objects  the  perfecting  and  practical  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  science,  should  be  its  permanent 
and  undeviating  endeavour,  as  a  powerful  means 
to  the  desired  end.  The  discourse  which  these 
observations  preface  carries  to  the  mind  a  strength 
of  conviction  which  no  attempt  of  ours  can  com¬ 
pete  with:  the  argument  goes  to  the  essential 
points  of  the  subject,  viz.,  the  formation  of  Phre¬ 
nological  Societies  on  proper  principles,  a  clear 
definition  of  what  should  be  their  objects,  and  a 
philosophic  demand  based  on  conclusive  and  inte¬ 
resting  evidence,  for  the  practical  application  of 
the  science  to  education.  This  last  point  all 
will  allow  to  be  of  great  importance,  and  it  is 
our  intention  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the  subject 
as  large  an  amount  of  information  as  possible. 
To  this  end  we  invoke  the  aid  of  all  Phrenologists, 
particularly  those  who  have  made  this  all-import¬ 
ant  point  ther  study.  Practical  experience  usually 
embodies  familiar  truths,  which  in  many  cases  brin g 
home  conviction  to  minds  which  the  scientific 
would  in  vain  assail  by  the  most  perfect  theory. 
We  select  the  following  passage,  apposite  to  the 
question,  from  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  D.  G.  Goyder 
to  the  Glasgow  Phrenological  Association,  and  shall 
then  proceed  with  the  very  valuable  one  an¬ 
nounced  in  our  title.  Its  length  and  our  limited 
space  preclude  the  completion  of  it  in  this  num¬ 
ber. 

After  pointing  out  the  utility  of  phrenology  in 
reference  to  mental  training  in  general,  and  the  great 
assistance  which  it  is  calculated  to  afford  to  teachers, 
Mr.  Goyder  proceeded  to  express  his  disapproval  of  the 
employment  of  emulation  and  fear  as  means  of  impel¬ 
ling  children  to  study.  The  master  who  rules  by 
emulation,  he  observed,  excites  to  a  hurtful  degree  the 
organs  of  self-esteem  and  love  of  approbation,  thus 
encouraging  the  growth  of  pride,  vanity,  and  selfish¬ 
ness, — feelings  generally  too  strong  even  when  not 
directly  cultivated.  Of  acquisitiveness ,  also,  the 
undue  activity  is  in  this  way  too  frequently  pro¬ 
moted.  The  practice  of  ruling  by  fear  is  likewise 
highly  detrimental.  Its  adoption,  by  over  stimulating 
secretiveness,  paves  the  way  to  cunning  and  duplicity, 
and  disposes  the  pupil  to  deceive  and  overreach  the 
teacher  in  evading  liis  tyrannical  sway.  The  result 
of  his  own  experience  in  teaching,  Mr.  Goyder  stated 
to  be,  that  fear  and  external  restraint  have  no  better 
effect  than  to  make  hypocrites.  He  then  adverted 
to  the  absurdity  of  educating  the  faculty  of  language 
so  exclusively  as  is  generally  the  case,  and  quoted 
Locke  in  support  of  his  views.  A  reform  in  educa¬ 
tion,  he  added,  is  evidently  required  ;  but  with  whom 
is  that  reform  to  originate?  We  cannot  expect  it  to 
emanate  from  those  teachers  or  others  who  are  satis¬ 
fied  with  existing  practices.  Let  phrenologists,  then, 
— who,  knowing  the  importance  of  a  just  regulation 
of  all  the  powers,  find  in  their  science  so  powerful  an 
aid  in  repressing  the  energy  of  those  which  are  exu¬ 
berantly  developed,  and  in  cultivating,  by  judicious 
exercise,  such  as  are  too  weak — let  phrenologists  in¬ 
stitute  as  early  as  possible  an  experimental  seminary, 


to  be  conducted  on  phrenological  principles  by  a 
properly  qualified  teacher.  But,  supposing  this  to  be 
effected,  whence  are  pupils  to  be  obtained  %  Phreno¬ 
logists  of  course  would  give  the  seminary  their  sup¬ 
port  ;  but  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that  among  others 
much  prejudice  and  misapprehension  would  be  ex¬ 
cited  by  persons  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  ex¬ 
isting  practices.  Let  the  operative  classes  therefore 
be  instructed  in  the  principles  of  phrenology,  and 
then  there  will  be  no  lack  of  pupils.  In  doing  this, 
let  abstract  views  be  less  insisted  on  than  plain  and 
palpable  facts  :  these  are  not  only  more  intelligible, 
but  better  fitted  to  produce  conviction  in  a  learner’s 
mind.  In  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  Mr.  Goyder 
detailed  instances  which  had  occurred  in  his  own  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  teacher  of  phrenology.  If  the  attention 
and  co-operation  of  the  working  classes  can  thus  be 
gained,  much  will  be  done  for  the  promotion  of  edu¬ 
cational  reform.  Lastly,  said  Mr.  G.,  they  must  be 
convinced  that  phrenology  is  not  hostile  to  religion. 
In  a  village  near  Scarborough,  about  ten  operatives 
had  formed  themselves  into  a  society  ;  they  each 
purchased  a  copy  of  “  The  Constitution  of  Man,”  and 
studied  the  work  attentively.  They  then  purchased 
a  few  casts,  and  were  making  a  steady  progress,  when 
they  were  stigmatized  by  the  Methodists  as  infidels  ; 
and  so  powerfully  did  this  operate  against  them,  that 
they  sold  their  casts,  burned  their  books,  and  dis¬ 
solved  their  society.  Having  been  convinced,  how¬ 
ever,  by  Mr.  G.,  that  phrenology  is  not  hostile  to 
religion,  but  in  truth  a  powerful  auxiliary,  they  ex¬ 
pressed  a  resolution  to  reorganize  themselves  and  again 
to  pursue  the  study. 

combe’s  address. 

We  have  met  together  this  evening,  on  the  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  birth-day  of  Dr.  Spurzheim,  to  celebrate 
the  institution  of  the  Phrenological  Society  of  Bos¬ 
ton  ;  and  the  Council  of  the  Society  has  done  me  the 
honour  to  request  me  to  address  you  on  the  occasion. 
It  affords  me  much  gratification  to  comply  with  their 
desire.  In  addressing  an  American  audience,  the 
speaker  enjoys  the  inestimable  advantage  of  breath¬ 
ing  the  air  of  liberty  ;  and  only  in  such  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  can  Phrenology  flourish.  Napoleon,  on  his 
imperial  throne,  sustained  by  five  hundred  thousand 
armed  men,  and  ruling  over  the  prostrate  continent 
of  Europe,  feared  the  philosophers  who  investigated 
the  laws  of  mind  and  of  morals.  He  hated  metaphy¬ 
sicians,  moralists,  and  even  jurists  ;  all,  in  short,  who 
sought  to  analyze  the  nature  of  man,  with  a  view  to 
discover  his  rights  as  well  as  his  duties.  He  seems 
to  have  had  an  instinctive  consciousness  that,  if  the 
human  mind  were  examined  in  its  elements,  and  the 
dictates  of  its  highest  powers  given  forth,  the  con¬ 
queror  and  the  tyrant  would  stand  condemned  be¬ 
fore  them.  He  disliked  Phrenology  in  particular, 
and  gave  significant  hints  to  Cuvier  and  other  men 
of  science  of  the  French  capital,  that  they  should 
lend  no  countenance  to  its  doctrines  and  pretensions. 
There  was  good  reason  for  this  conduct.  Had  the 
French  people  been  taught  the  sphere  of  activity  of 
every  faculty,  instructed  in  the  great  doctrine  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  moral  sentiments,  and  enabled  to 
appreciate  the  unerring  certainty  of  that  law  of  the 
Creator  which  binds  misery  to  all  abuses  of  our 
faculties,  and  enjoyment  to  their  legitimate  action, 
the  horrible  drama  of  the  Revolution  could  not  have 
been  enacted,  and  the  blood-stained  empire  of  Napo¬ 
leon  could  never  have  arisen  to  scourge  and  to  terrify 
the  nations  of  Europe.  Even  the  milder  despots  of 
Austria  and  Prussia,  whose  sway  is  more  paternal 
than  that  of  the  military  conqueror, — sovereigns  who 
walk  forth  unarmed,  unguarded,  nay,  even  unat¬ 
tended,  among  their  people,  and  who,  by  their  per¬ 
sonal  virtues  and  the  halo  of  a  long  line  of  ancestors, 
secure  the  willing  homage  of  their  subjects, — even 
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the  philosophers  who  investigate  matter  ;  hut  the 
laws  of  the  material  universe  tell  no  tale  of  human 
rights.  When,  however,  the  mental  philosopher 
speaks  of  man’s  intellectual  powers,  as  instruments 
bestowed  on  him  with  the  injunction,  “  Try  all 
things ,  and  hold  fast  by  that  which  is  good  ;”  when 
he  unfolds  sentiments  of  benevolence ,  veneration ,  and 
justice,  under  the  inspirations  of  which  men  feel 
that  they  have  rights  to  enjoy,  as  well  as  duties  to 
perform  ;  when  he  proclaims  to  the  political  bonds¬ 
man  that  kings,  emperors,  and  all  terrestrial  powers, 
are  themselves  bound  by  the  dictates  of  these  heavenly 
emotions,  and  that  a  God  of  beneficence  and  justice 
knows  no  distinction  in  moral  rights  and  duties  be¬ 
tween  the  prince  and  the  peasant ;  then  the  philoso¬ 
pher  of  mind  becomes  odious  to  the  despot,  whose 
maxims  of  government  will  not  sustain  the  scrutiny 
of  this  searching  analysis.  The  emperor  of  Austria 
forbade  Dr.  Gall  to  lecture,  and  virtually  banished 
him  from  his  dominions.  To  this  day,  subjects  of 
Austria  and  Prussia  sigh  while  they  say,  “Phrenology 
is  the  philosophy  of  a  free  country  ;  here  it  cannot 
flourish.” 

Where,  then,  should  this  last  and  best  gift  of  indi¬ 
vidual  genius  to  the  family  of  mankind  bring  forth 
its  blessed  fruits  in  richer  abundance  than  in  this  land 
of  freedom  ?  Let  us,  then,  enjoy  this  liberty,  and  let 
us  speak  of  Dr.  Gall’s  discovery  in  terms,  if  they  can 
be  found,  adequate  to  its  importance.  In  address¬ 
ing  a  miscellaneous  audience,  a  phrenologist  is  bound, 
by  the  dictates  of  correct  taste,  to  moderate  his  lan¬ 
guage,  and  veil  the  pretensions  of  his  science,  to  such 
an  extent  as  not  to  shock  too  rudely  the  perhaps  un¬ 
favourable  prepossessions  of  those  before  whom  he 
appears.  But  on  this  occasion  I  regard  myself  as  a 
phrenologist  (whose  opinions  are  founded  on  nearly 
twenty-five  years’  observation  and  reflection  in 
various  regions  of  the  globe),  addressing  a  society  of 
phrenologists,  whose  convictions  of  the  great  truths 
of  the  science  are  as  firmly  rooted  as  my  own.  While 
to  theufi  Imay  present  ideas  to  which  the  tyro  in  the 
study  i^Siot  prepared  to  assent,  I  assure  him  that  I 
cordially  allow  him  to  whithhold  his  approval  ;  but 
I  also  very  respectfully  solicit  him  to  restrain  his 
condemnation,  and  not  to  measure  the  solidity  of 
the  foundations  on  which  our  convictions  are  built, 
by  the  slender  soil  on  which  he  yet  rests  his  own. 

It  is  seven  years  since  this  Society  was  instituted 
(Dec.  31,  1832)  for  the  cultivation  and  diffusion  of 
Phrenology  ;  but  after  some  vigorous  exertions,  dis¬ 
playing  zeal  and  talent  in  its  members,  its  active  ex¬ 
istence  has  ceased.  In  its  splendid  but  brief  career, 
it  does  not  stand  forth  a  monument  of  that  youthful 
passion  for  novelty,  and  that  lack  of  perseverance 
amidst  obstacles  and  difficulties,  which  are  said  to 
characterise  the  people  of  this  young  and  ardent 
nation  ;  but  it  has  yielded  to  the  operation  of  causes 
which  have  equally,  and  in  the  same  manner,  para¬ 
lysed  several  of  the  Phrenological  Societies  of  Europe. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  trace  the  nature  of  these 
adverse  influences  whose  effects  we  deplore. 

I  observe,  then,  that  many  Phrenological  Societies 
have  perished  from  having  prescribed  to  themselves 
objects  of  too  limited  a  nature.  They  have  under¬ 
taken  chiefly  the  duty  of  verifying  the  observations 
of  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  and  other  phrenologists, 
in  regard  to  the  organs  of  the  mind,  and  their  func¬ 
tions  ;  and  have  too  seldom  embraced  in  their  sphere 
of  action  the  application  of  this  knowledge  to  the 
physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  improvement  of 
themselves  and  their  fellow  men  ;  or,  if  this  aim 
have  found  a  place,  in  the  constitution  and  laws,  it 
has  not  practically  been  carried  into  effect. 

A  knowledge  of  the  organs  and  their  functions, 
and  of  the  effects  of  their  combinations,  is  indispens¬ 
able  as  a  foundation  for  the  useful  application  of 


phrenological  science  ;  and  I  have  long  been  con¬ 
vinced  by  observation,  that  the  confidence  of  each 
disciple  in  the  power  of  his  principles,  and  also  his 
capacity  of  applying  them  to  advantage,  bears  a  re¬ 
lation  to  the  minuteness  of  his  acquaintance  with 
organology.  Far  from  undervaluing,  therefore,  the 
importance  of  an  extensive  series  of  observations  in 
organology,  I  emphatically  declare  my  experience  to 
be,  that  it  is  the  first  step  towards  the  formation  of 
a  true  phrenologist  ;  it  is  the  second  stej),  and  it  is 
the  third  step,  towards  the  formation  of  a  true 
phrenologist.  If  any  cause  has  contributed  more 
than  another  to  the  distinction  acquired  by  Edin¬ 
burgh  as  a  school  of  this  science,  it  has  been  the  rule 
established  in  our  society,  from  its  foundation,  that 
the  cerebral  development  of  every  member  should  be 
taken  by  a  committee  of  the  Society,  and  recorded  ; 
and  that  extensive  observations  of  heads,  skulls,  and 
casts  should  be  practised.  The  Phrenological  Society 
of  Aberdeen  has  travelled  in  the  same  path  ;  and  it 
also  has  been  eminently  successful.  Again,  therefore, 
I  say  that  I  place  the  highest  value  on  the  practical 
department  of  the  science. 

But  experience  induces  me  to  to  add  that  this  de¬ 
partment  is  comparatively  narrow.  In  a  few  years, 
an  individual  of  ordinary  powers  of  observation  may 
attain  to  a  full  knowledge  of  organology,  and  a 
thorough  conviction  of  its  truth  ;  and  if  he  stop  there, 
he  will  resemble  a  geometrician,  who,  after  having 
mastered  all  the  demonstrations  of  Euclid,  shrinks 
from  applying  them.  Such  a  geometrician  would 
find  the  constant  repetition  of  these  uninteresting, 
because  they  had  become  familiar,  and  led  to  no  prac¬ 
tical  results.  The  same  rule  holds  good  in  Phren¬ 
ology.  To  sustain  our  interest  we  must  proceed  to 
apply  our  principles  ;  and  here  our  serious  difficulties 
commence.  The  most  timid  mind  may  employ  itself, 
in  the  secret  recesses  of  its  own  study,  in  observing 
casts,  or  in  manipulating  living  heads,  and  suffer  no 
inconvenience,  except  perhaps  a  passing  smile  of 
derision  from  some  good-natured  friend,  who  esteems 
his  own  ignorance  more  excellent  than  the  other’s 
knowledge.  But  when  the  phrenologist  advances 
openly  to  the  application  of  the  principles  of  his 
science,  then  the  din  of  conflict  arises.  He  invades 
other  men’s  prejudices,  and  sometimes  assails  what 
they  conceive  to  be  their  privileges  ;  for  there  are 
persons  who  claim  as  a  privilege  the  profits  which 
they  may  make  by  public  errors.  He  is  then  op¬ 
posed,  misrepresented,  and  abused  ;  and  as  he  :3  con¬ 
scious  that  his  object  is  one  of  beneficence,  he  is  un¬ 
willing  to  accept  a  reformer’s  recompense  ;  he  dis¬ 
continues  his  exertions,  and  the  society  becomes 
dormant.  This  fate  has  overtaken  several  phrenolo¬ 
gical  associations  in  Britain.  They  have  shrunk  from 
the  practical  application  of  their  principles,  and  con¬ 
sequently  sleep. 

The  time  is  not  yet,  but  will  probably  soon  arrive, 
for  resuscitating  them  into  active  existence,  as 
societies  for  physiological,  moral,  and  intellectual  re¬ 
form  ;  and  I  venture  to  prophesy,  that  whenever  they 
shall  embody  a  reasonable  number  of  members 
pledged  to  the  application  of  the  principles  of  Phre¬ 
nology  in  these  great  fields  of  usefulness,  their  suc¬ 
cess  will  be  conspicuous  and  cheering. 

(To  be  continued.) 


“  A  PARTICLE.” 

“A  Particle,”  says  Paley,  “does  no  less  than 
fix  whether  that  which  is  about  to  be  produced, 
shall  be  a  vegetable,  a  merely  sentient,  or  a 
rational  being, — an  oak,  a  frog,  or  a  philosopher.” 
— Natural  'Theology ,  conclusion  p.  591. 
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A  COMPLETE  SYSTEM  OF  PHRENOLOGY. 

(  Continued.) 

The  result  here  so  well  described,  springs  from 
the  activity  of  self-esteem ,  which  induces  doubt, 
at  first,  of  what  is  suggested  by  another,  and  then, 
unless  governed  by  higher  powers,  hesitates  to 
acknowledge  the  error ;  like  an  individual  of 
whom  we  are  told,  that  seeing  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  asparagus  at  table,  and  being  helped 
to  some,  began  to  eat  the  wrong  end.  A  friend 
whispered  him,  he  should  eat  the  green,  and 
leave  the  white.  His  reply  was  indicative  of  the 
state  of  mind  above  described.  He  preferred, 
he  said,  the  white  end;  and  so,  many,  at  mental, 
as  well  as  physical  feasts,  prefer  eating  the 
wrong  end  of  the  asparagus,  because  they  have 
ignorantly  committed  themselves  to  that  course. 
And  in  the  words  of  Locke  we  may  ask,  whoever, 
by  the  most  cogent  arguments,  will  be  prevailed 
with  to  disrobe  himself  at  once  of  all  his  old 
opinions  and  preferences  to  learning  and  know¬ 
ledge,  which  with  hard  study  he  had  all  the 
time  been  labouring  for,  and  turn  himself  out, 
stark  naked,  in  quest  anew  of  fresh  notions  ! 
Also,  the  arguments  that  can  be  used,  will  be  as 
little  able  to  prevail,  as  the  wind  did  with  the 
traveller  to  part  with  his  cloak,  which  he  held 
only  the  faster. 

In  all  cases,  it  will  be  found  that  opposition, 
and  even  persecution,  tend  to  elicit  truth,  and  to 
ultimately  establish  it.  There  may  be  traced 
an  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  man  in  this  tendency 
to  oppose  novelties  in  some ;  but  for  this  season¬ 
able  check  upon  the  ardent  temperament  and  teem¬ 
ing  imaginations  of  men,  we  should  be  plunged 
into  a  chaotic  mass  of  doubt,  wonder,  and  uncer¬ 
tainty;  what  was  believed  to-day,  would  be  thrust 
aside  to-morrow ;  every  chimera  of  an  excited 
mind  would  become  for  its  hour,  a  canon  of  philo¬ 
sophy  ;  but  certain  of  opposition,  men  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  investigate  carefully,  to  adduce  facts,  to 
generalize  with  caution ;  knowing  that  negligence 
or  haste  on  their  parts  will  be  taken  advantage  of 
to  overthrow  the  system  they  wish  to  establish; 
and  thus  a  surer  foundation  is  laid  for  raising  the 
superstructure.  Opposition,  too,  calls  attention  to 
a  subject;  and  many  who  never  would  have  heard 
of  it  from  its  friends,  will  have  their  atten¬ 
tion  aroused  and  energies  excited,  will  examine  for 
themselves,  and  often  become  its  ablest  advocates ; 
so  true  is  it  that  truth  requires  only  searching  for, 
to  be  found,  and  possesses  an  inherent  loveliness 
and  strength  sure  to  finally  prevail;  vanquishing 
opposition,  and  winning  over  all  to  her  support. 

In  entering  upon  the  study  of  Phrenology,  all 
should  examine  well  their  motives  for  so  doing. 
In  the  present  day,  amid  all  the  exertion  we  see 
to  advance  education,  how  little  real  progress  has 
been  made.  Knowledge  is  not  sought  generally 
for  its  own  sake,  but  as  a  means  of  more  effectually 
gratifying  the  propensities  education  has  given,  not 
to  make  a  child  better  or  wiser,  but  to  enable  him 
to  overstep  his  fellows  in  worldly  acquirements; 
instead  of  bringing  content,  it  is  made  to  beget  a 
longing  for  change  and  a  dislike  to  occupations, 
when  it  should  be  used  only  to  improve  and 
elevate.  Phrenology  too  may  be  studied  for 
amusement,  and  much  good  will  result  even  from 
this  use  of  it  to  those  who  are  so  unfortunately 


placed,  as  to  have  to  struggle  for  amusement 
independent  of  usefulness.  Interest  will  prompt 
others  to  the  study ;  and  it  is  true,  where  ig¬ 
norance  reigns,  the  mere  smatterer  in  Phren¬ 
ology*  will  easily  find*  the  way  to  make  his 
knowledge  subservient  to  his  desires.  But  these 
are  abuses;  all  who  would  really  benefit  by 
the  science,  must  study  with  the  view  of  learn¬ 
ing  from  it  such  a  system  of  self-government, 
as  may  enable  them  to  submit  their  feelings 
and  passions  at  all  times  to  the  guidance  of  their 
intellects  and  moral  directive  powers,  bearing  and 
forbearing  with  their  fellows,  showing  a  daily 
beauty  in  their  lives,  which,  as  an  example,  may 
tend  to  extend  the  reign  of  peace  and  happiness. 
It  must  be  studied,  to  enable  us  to  train  the  rising 
generation,  so  that  what  is  good  in  their  nature 
may  be  strengthened,  what  is  bad  repressed; 
and  to  educate  them  for  situations,  to  which  they 
are  adapted  by  their  natural  capabilities.  Phreno¬ 
logy  is  our  safest  guide  in  all  the  social  arrange¬ 
ments  of  life;  in  selecting  masters  or  servants,  on 
entering  into  business  arrangements,  matrimonial 
engagements,  the  desire  of  all  is  to  ascertain  the 
character  of  the  parties  with  whom  they  are  about 
to  form  connections.  If  phrenology  be  true,  and 
affords  certain  indications,  by  external  signs,  of 
internal  dispositions,  the  amount  of  misery  it 
will  save  is  incalculable,  by  enabling  individuals 
to  place  themselves  in  fitting  situations,  relative 
to  their  own  and  other’s  peculiarities  ;  much  is  left 
to  blind  chance  ;  and  in  most  of  our  relations  in 
life,  experience  too  often  proves  how  grievously  we 
have  erred  in  our  own  estimate  of  the  character  and 
capabilities  of  those  on  whom  we  placed  our  hopes, 
the  blighting  of  which  causes  frequently,  not 
only  grief  and  disappointment,  but  the  prostration 
of  intellect,  and  an  accumulation  of  vice  and 
misery.  In  all  offices  of  trust,  how  necessary  it  is 
to  know  the  real  character  of  an  individual.  What 
loss  and  public  disgrace  might  be  avoided,  were 
only  well  organized  men  suffered  to  fill  such  re¬ 
sponsible  situations  as  require  great  moral  strength 
to  resist  the  temptations  to  which  they  may  be 
daily  exposed  ;  yet,  without  phrenology,  the  only 
test  required,  is  the  recommendation  from  some  in¬ 
fluential  party,  who,  perhaps,  has  never  seen  the 
individual.  From  the  lowest  servant  in  a  domes 
tic  establishment,  to  the  highest  officer  of  state, 
the  same  test  should  be  applied ;  and  novel 
as  it  may  seem,  let  us  only  suppose  a  king  or 
queen  selecting  her  ministers  by  the  superior  de¬ 
velopment  of  their  moral  powers  and  intellect; 
how  different  would  the  state  of  the  people  be 
governed  by  laws  framed  for  their  good,  re¬ 
cognizing  their  just  rights,  and  not  seeking  to 
establish  classes  and  countries  upon  the  misery 
or  ruin  of  millions.  The  realizing  these  objects, 
which  will  be  dwelt  upon  at  greater  length  in 
occasional  papers  upon  the  “  uses  of  phrenology,” 
should  then  be  the  principle  motive  to  the  study 
of  the  science  to  which  the  pages  of  this  Journal 
will  be  devoted.  Let  each  feel  that  he  has 
all  the  faculties  possessed  by  any  man;  that 
educating  and  training,  will  produce  power  to 
do  much  in  promoting  the  general  weal. 
Watt,  Newton,  Milton,  Channing,  or  Shakspeare 
had  not  a  single  power  more  than  every  indivi¬ 
dual  who  may  peruse  this  article.  The  whole 
brain,  or  particular  portions,  were  larger ;  but  let 
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this  truch  be  known,  that  every  one,  by  a  com¬ 
bined  course  of  exercise,  can  enlarge  the  entire 
brain,  or  such  portions  of  it  as  he  chooses  to 
exercise.  Here,  then,  we  have  to  some  extent 
our  faculties  under  our  own  controul;  and  not 
only  can  we  increase  our  own  powers,  but  by  a 
law  of  our  nature,  the  higher  development  ac¬ 
quired  will  be  handed  down  to  our  successors,  and 
a  few  generations  would  give  to  the  world  a  race 
of  beings,  which  would  equal  or  excel,  in  wisdom 
and  virtue,  the  few  of  the  present  day.  With 
these  few  introductory  remarks,  we  proceed  in 
the  following  chapter  to  consider  and  explain  the 
principles  upon  which  the  science  of  Phrenology 
is  based. 


Chap.  II. —  Mind,  the  meaning  attached  to  it — La¬ 
bours  of  Moralists,  Divines,  and  Poets— Meta¬ 
physicians — M  ateria  lists — Phrenolog  ists  —  Ga  ll, 
the  Principles  of  Mental  Science  Established  by 
him— The  Merited  Faculties  are  Innate — The 
Brain  the  Organ  of  the  Mind — if  not ,  it  has  no 
Function — Cases  Proving  this  Principle — Opi¬ 
nions  of  Anatomists,  Physiologists, Philosophers, 
and  Vulgar  Notions  on  the  Subject — The  Form 
and  Size  of  Brain  distinguishable  by  the  Form 
and  Size  of  Head — Opinions  of  Magendie,  Sir 
Chas.  Bell,  Hr.  Gordon — Difficulties  and  Excep¬ 
tions  to  the  Fide  Explained. 

However  useful  and  interesting  that  of  other 
studies  may  be,  the  study  of  mind,  which  takes 
cognizance  of  all  subjects,  must  be  to  all  the  most 
important.  We  use  the  word  mind  to  represent 
the  whole  amount  of  man’s  mental  powers ;  his 
animal,  moral,  and  intellectual  faculties.  Whether 
these  proceed  from  a  spiritual  essence,  or  result 
merely  from  the  activity  of  organization,  it  is  not 
necessary  here  to  argue.  In  observing  the  mani¬ 
festations  of  power  and  the  corresponding  state  of 
an  organ,  or  the  matter  related  to  such  manifesta¬ 
tion,  it  would  be  perfectly  useless  to  delay  making 
use  of  the  knowledge  acquired,  until  we  had  ascer¬ 
tained  the  first  cause.  Let  it  ever  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  man  has  no  faculties  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
beginning ,  the  end,  or  essence  of  anything.  Who 
can  state  what  heat  is,  or  electricity  ;  or  whoever 
saw  motion  ?  We  know  heat  results  from  certain 
bodies  in  particular  circumstances,  and  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  useful  know¬ 
ledge,  though  ignorant  as  to  whether  it  is  a  property 
of  matter,  or  a  separate  entity  ;  so  also  of  the  mag¬ 
netic  power  of  attraction,  repulsion,  and  in  fact  of 
many  other  things  which  man  is  able  to  bring  within 
the  scan  of  his  finite  vision.  In  the  same  way, 
then,  do  we  use  the  word  mind,  as  a  result  flowing 
from  portions  of  nature  when  in  particular  states 
and  circumstances.  Wre  know  no  better  word, 
nor  is  it  necessary,  in  our  opinion,  to  coin  a  new 
one,  as  the  statement  of  the  meaning  we  shall  at 
all  times  attach  to  it  must  be  sufficient  to  prevent 
any  but  wilful  misapprehension.  We  in  no  way 
associate  our  notion  of  mind  with  the  theological 
question  of  the  soul,  in  explaining  the  principles 
of  phrenology.  We  believe  we  have  no  more  to 
do  with  this  much-vexed  question,  than  were  we 
about  to  write  an  elementary  treatise  on  chemistry 
or  botany,  optics  or  any  other  branch  of  physical 
science.  The  words  mentation  and  cerebration 
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lately  introduced,  are,  we  believe,  intended  to  re¬ 
present  what  we  mean  by  mind.  It  appeal's  to  us 
they  have  been  coined,  with  a  view  to  exclude  all 
beyond  the  mere  activity  of  organism  in  produc¬ 
ing  the  effects  alluded  to.  Not  wishing  this  ques¬ 
tion  to  be  in  any  way  associated  with  the  expla¬ 
nations  offered  of  the  principles  of  phrenology, 
we  leave  this  subject  to  the  good  sense  of  our 
readers. 

The  mind  has  been  the  object  of  investigation 
in  all  ages,  by  men  who  have  observed  merely  the 
results,  and  bj  their  talents  they  have  left  to  be 
admired  by  posterity  most  striking  pictures  of  the 
characters  and  actions  of  men ;  illustrated  and 
highly  coloured,  according  to  their  particular 
genius.  Some  have  revelled  in  their  ideal  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  men  whose  characters  have  shone 
out  as  beacons  in  the  darkest  days  of  ignorance  to 
light  suffering  humanity  on  its  path  towards  moral 
and  intellectual  greatness;  others  have  loved  to 
dwell  upon  the  horrible,  the  mysterious,  the 
ludicrous,  the  quiet  homely  virtues,  and  the  daring 
flights  of  vaulting  ambition.  As  a  class,  these 
labourers  have  included  the  moralists,  the  divines, 
the  poets,  and  the  historians.  They  have  done 
much  good,  but  they  did  not  go  far  enough;  they 
could  not  penetrate  into  the  mazy  labyrinth  of 
human  motives,  and  trace  the  source  from  whence 
their  actions  sprung. 

Another  class  endeavoured  to  take  this  step ; 
they  commenced  to  analyze  human  actions,  and 
reduce  them  to  their  elementary  parts.  These 
in  endeavouring  to  avoid  one  error,  fell  into 
another.  They  sat  in  their  studies,  reflecting  on 
their  faculties  and  consciousness ;  they  forgot 
the  realities  of  life ;  and  each  one,  taking  him¬ 
self  as  the  standard  of  mankind,  gave  a  dif¬ 
ferent  account  of  the  mental  powers, — a  mere 
description  of  what  he  himself  felt ;  and  when 
poor  human  nature  showed  herself  under  any  of 
her  pleasing  varieties,  these  self-examining  philo¬ 
sophers  were  for  clipping  her  powers,  or  stretching 
them  to  suit  their  own  fantastic  notions.  This 
method  of  studying  in  abstraction  led  to  the  pro¬ 
pagation  of  the  greatest  absurdities.  Dr.  Thomas 
Brown,  in  referring  to  this  subject,  states  the  fol¬ 
lowing  as  some  among  many  like  questions,  which 
seriously  occupied  the  minds  of  the  philosophers 
and  fathers  of  the  church  in  the  middle  ages 
Whether  angels  pass  from  one  point  of  space  to 
the  otherwithout  passing  through  the  intermediate 
points  ?  Whether  they  can  visually  discern  objects 
in  the  dark  ?  Whether  more  than  one  can  exist  at 
the  same  moment  at  the  same  physical  point  ?  and 
whether,  if  an  angel  were  in  vacua,  the  void  could 
still  truly  be  termed  perfect? 

Repulsed  by  these  absurdities,  men  naturally 
flew  to  the  other  extreme ;  and,  in  opposition  to 
these  spiritualists,  the  materialists  came  into  notice. 
Their  mistake  was,  in  stating  that  mental  mani¬ 
festation  depended  on,  when  they  could  only  prove 
it  connected  with,  organization.  Not  paying  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  various  portions  of  the  brain,  their  ob¬ 
servations  availed  them  but  little  ;  they  generalized 
upon  insufficient  data,  and  left  the  state  of  mental 
science  surrounded  by  the  darkness  in  which  they 
found  it. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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THE  PEOPLE’S 


HOMICIDAL  INSANITY. 

Our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  a  letter  signed 
“  Protection,”  which  we  cannot  doubt  found  its 
way  into  the  Times ,  so  truly  famed  for  the  even- 
handed  justice  it  invariably  displays  in  all  matters 
regarding  the  administration  of  the  law,  by  some 
inadvertence  inevitable  in  such  establishments. 
Any  observation  on  this  production  is  unnecessary; 
it  will  be  read  with  merited  disgust  by  every 
right-minded  man. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Times. 

Sir.— The  object  of  all  punishment  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  not  vengeance,  but  the  prevention  of  crime. 

Let  those  of  the  medical  profession  accustomed  to 
watch  the  insane,  say,  whether  persons  sufficiently 
sane  to  be  allowed  their  liberty  are  not  to  the  full  as 
likely  to  be  deterred  from  crime  by  the  prospect 
of  punishment,  as  those  who  are  at  once  sane  and 
wicked. 

Are  all  persons  in  high  stations  to  walk  about  in 
peril  of  their  lives,  because  our  laws  think  a  madman’s 
life  of  more  value  than  theirs  ? 

If  a  sane  man  can  be  restrained  from  crime  by  fear, 
why  are  we  to  suppose  that  fear  will  have  no  influence 
in  restraining  those  who  are  only  half  cracked  ? 

Protect  your  public  men  from  assassination,  in 
Heaven’s  name  ;  and  let  not  all  the  sympathy  of  our 
natures  be  wasted  on  the  insane  assassins  instead  of 
their  sane  and  unhappy  victims. 

Who  can  doubt  but  that  Bellingham  was  as  sane  as 
Oxford  ?— but  after  the  execution  of  the  former,  he 
had  no  imitators.  Would  that  we  could  say  as  much 
after  the  pardon  of  the  latter  ! 

I  am,  sir,  your  sincere  admirer. 
Protection. 

Here  is  an  attempt  to  poison  the  stream  of  jus¬ 
tice.  The  law  is  to  be  administered  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  crime,  not  for  vengeance, — a  beautiful 
precept :  it  punishes  in  sorrow,  not  in  anger.  But 
mark  what  follows  this :  the  madman  is  to  be 
made  aresponsible  creature ;  and  for  what  purpose? 
— that  he  may  be  destroyed.  On  the  lamentable 
occurrence  which  gave  occasion  for  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  above  letter,  it  is  not  our  intention 
now  to  observe ;  it  is  the  province  of  a  jury  to 
determine  the  sanity  or  insanity  of  the  criminal, 
and  we  trust  they  will  have  all  necessary  aids  to 
the  faithful  discharge  of  this  important  duty;  but 
we  cannot  avoid  reprobating  the  sanguinary  spirit 
of  the  writer,  and  altogether  deprecating  in  the 
strongest  manner  the  publication  of  such  commu¬ 
nications,  pending  the  determination  of  judicial 
proceedings. 

We  will  in  this  place  refer  our  readers  to 
a  refreshing  contrast  to  the  above,  (extracted 
from  a  recent  number  of  the  Lancet ,  which  will 
be  given  in  the  next  number  of  our  paper,  “  On  the 
E  stablishment  of  an  Asylum  for  Patients  reco¬ 
vered  after  attempts  at  Suicide .” 

The  following  case  of  homicidal  insanity,  ab¬ 
stracted  from  the  Annales  d’Hygiene  Publique, 
tome  15,  premiere  partie  p.  128,  lately  read  by 
Mr.  Simpson  to  the  Phrenological  Association, 
may  not  at  this  juncture  be  uninteresting. 

The  patient,  Peter  Riviere,  aged  20,  murdered,  in 
June  1835,  his  mother,  aged  40,  sister  15,  and  brother 
8,  one  after  the  other,  with  the  same  weapon,  a  hedge- 
knife,  in  a  fit  of  maniacal  excitement.  The  minutes 


of  the  Criminal  Court  of  Caen,  in  Normandy,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  above-mentioned  journal,  embrace  the 
depositions  of  the  witnesses  on  the  trial ;  a  memoir, 
by  Riviere  himself,  of  his  life,  and  of  the  working  of 
the  various  hallucinations  which  led  ultimately  to  the 
horrible  tragedy  which  he  performed  ;  with  the  me¬ 
dical  report  of  his  case,  bearing  the  signatures  of  seve¬ 
ral  of  the  first  names  in  the  profession  in  France. 

Riviere  was  the  son  of  a  small  farmer  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  Annay,  in  Normandy.  There  had  been 
insanity  in  his  family.  His  eccentricity  of  character 
was  the  occasion  of  great  affliction  to  his  relations, 
and  considerable  annoyance  to  the  village  and  neigh¬ 
bourhood  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  obstinate,  taci¬ 
turn,  and  solitary,  shunning  even  the  society  of  his 
own  family.  He  was  without  filial  affection  to  his 
mother,  and  even  entertained  against  her  a  fixed 
and  deep-rooted  hatred  ;  he  shrunk  from  contact  with 
her  with  a  frenzied  abhorrence.  He  was  always  un¬ 
easy  in  the  presence  of  any  female,  so  much  so  as  to 
be  considered  a  woman-hater.  This  arose  from  one 
of  his  most  singular  hallucinations — that  an  influence 
emanated  from  him  which  would  render  any  female 
that  came  near  him  a  mother  without  her  conscious¬ 
ness  ;  of  which  result  he  often  expressed  the  utmost 
moral  horror,  especially  when  the  female  was  so  re¬ 
lated  to  him  as  to  involve  incest.  He  was  from  his 
infancy  cruel  ;  as  a  child  he  crushed  birds  between 
two  stones,  and  to  the  last  carried  a  hammer  and  nails 
in  his  pocket,  to  nail  frogs  and  other  animals  to  trees, 
which  lie  called  crucifixion.  He  often  spoke  of  the 
passion  of  Christ.  He  pursued  children  with  weap¬ 
ons,  threatening  them  with  death  ;  and  took  much 
delight  in  frightening  them  in  various  ways,  such  as 
holding  them  over  a  deep  well,  and  making  them 
believe  that  he  would  let  them  fall  in.  He  rambled 
and  roamed  about,  often  sleeping  in  old  quarries,  and 
subsisting  in  the  woods,  for  days,  upon  wild  fruits. 
On  his  return  from  these  excursions,  he  avowed  that 
he  had  seen  the  devil,  and  made  a  paction  with  him. 
He  talked  when  alone,  made  odd  noises,  and  laughed 
like  an  imbecile  ;  yet  was  often  apparently  proudly 
exalted,  and  boasted  of  his  importance  and  extraor¬ 
dinary  destiny.  He  read  heroic  books,  and  identified 
himself  with  the  heroes  described,  often  going  to  war 
with  the  cabbages  in  the  garden,  which  he  mowed 
down  with  a  stick,  as  so  many  legions  of  enemies. 
He  remembered  exceedingly  well  what  he  read.  He 
studied  philosophical  works  ;  and  as  some  of  them 
were  of  an  infidel  tendency,  he  became  irreligious. 
He  next  suddenly  changed  to  extravagant  devotion 
and  piety,  and  the  catechism  of  Montpelier,  lent  him 
by  the  curate  of  Annay,  became  his  study  night  and 
day.  In  this  frame  of  mind  he  took  the  Sacrament. 
On  the  day  he  perpetrated  the  triple  homicide,  he 
dressed  himself  in  his  Sunday  clothes,  and  when 
asked  by  his  grandmother  what  freak  he  had  now  in 
view,  answered,  “You  will  know  ere  night.”  He 
complained  that  morning  of  great  uneasiness  at  the 
heart.  He  came  unawares  upon  his  victims,  and  cut 
their  throats.  He  then  came  out  of  the  house,  and 
showing  his  bloody  hands  boasted  of  the  deed,  saying, 
“  I  have  delivered  my  father  ;  now  he  will  be  no  more 
unhappy.”  He  left  home,  carrying  the  knife  with 
him  dropping  blood,  and  wandered  in  the  -woods 
and  over  the  country  for  a  whole  month  before  he 
delivei’ed  himself  up,  as  he  ultimately  did,  to  the  civil 
authorities.  The  witnesses  all  considered  him  as  an 
imbecile  or  madman.  He  was  of  small  stature,  his 
forehead  low  and  narrow,  his  black  eyebrows  formed 
an  arch,  his  head  inclined  downwards,  and  his  eyes 
looked  askance,  as  if  he  had  been  afraid  to  encounter 
the  eyes  of  any  one,  for  fear  of  betraying  his  secret 
thoughts  ;  while  his  movements  were  sudden  and 
rapid,  each  a  bound  rather  than  a  step.  In  his  own 
Memoir,  which  he  composed  in  prison  at  the  request 
of  the  authorities,  and  which  is  clear  and  connected, 
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lie  describes  his  impelling  motives  to  the  homicidal 
act,  and  gives  the  history  of  his  wanderings  for  the 
month  immediately  after  it,  and  of  his  surrender  to 
justice.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  that  singu¬ 
lar  document :  “  I  loved  my  father  much  ;  his  mis¬ 

fortunes  touched  me  ;  the  dulness  in  which  I  saw  him 
plunged,  the  continued  troubles  which  he  endured, 
all  touched  me  exceedingly  ;  all  my  ideas  were  car¬ 
ried  towards  these  things,  and  became  fixed  there. 
I  conceived  the  frightful  project  which  I  have  exe¬ 
cuted  ;  I  thought  of  it  for  a  month  before  ;  I  forgot 
entirely  the  principles  that  should  have  made  me 
respect  my  mother,  my  sister,  and  my  brother.  I 
looked  upon  my  father  as  being  in  the  power  of  en¬ 
raged  dogs  or  barbarians,  against  whom  I  should 
employ  arms  ;  religion  forbade  such  things,  but  I 
forgot  all  its  rules  ;  it  seemed  to  me  that  God  had 
destined  me  for  that,  and  that  I  should  execute  his 
justice  ;  I  knew  human  laws,  the  laws  of  the  police 
— I  thought  myself  wiser  than  they  ;  I  looked  upon 
them  as  ignoble  and  shameful.  I  had  read  Roman 
history,  and  seen  that  the  laws  of  the  Romans  gave  to 
the  husband  the  right  of  life  and  death  over  his  wife 
and  children.  I  wished  to  brave  the  laws  ;  it  seemed 
to  me  that  it  would  be  glory  for  me  if  I  immortalized 
myself  by  dying  for  my  father.  I  figured  to  myself 
the  warriors  that  had  died  for  their  country  and  their 
king  ;  the  valour  of  the  youths  of  the  Polytechnic 
School  at  the  taking  of  Paris  in  1814.  I  said  to  my¬ 
self,  these  people  died  to  sustain  the  part  of  a  man 
they  did  not  know,  and  who  knew  as  little  of  them, 
while  I  should  die  for  a  man  who  loved  me  ;  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Chatillon,  who  alone  maintained  to  death 
the  passage  of  a  street,  by  which  his  enemies  were 
advancing  to  take  his  king  ;  the  courage  of  Eleazar, 
brother  of  Maccabee,  who  killed  an  elephant  on  which 
he  thought  his  enemy  the  king  was,  although  he  knew 
he  might  be  trampled  under  foot  by  this  animal  ;  a 
Roman  general,  &c.,  &c.  ;  all  these  things  passed 
through  my  mind,  and  incited  me  to  do  my  deed.” 
Much  more  of  these  ravings  follows,  in  which  many 
other  historical  examples  of  self-devotion  are  cited,  ail 
as  unlike  the  one  meditated  by  this  unhappy  young 
man  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive,  till  the  climax  is 
completed  by  allusions  to  the  passion  of  the  Saviour, 
who  died  for  mankind.  He  thus  proceeds  : — “  When 
1  heard  that  nearly  50  persons  wept  when  my  father 
sung  ‘  The  Holy  Water,’  I  said  within  myself,  if 
strangers  who  are  nothing  to  him,  weep,  what  should 
not  I  do  who  am  his  son  ?  I  took,  then,  this  frightful 
resolution,  and  determined  to  kill  all  three  ;  first  the 
two  (his  mother  and  sister),  because  they  combined 
in  making  my  father  suffer.  As  to  the  little  one 
(his  brother),  I  had  two  reasons  ;  the  one,  because  he 
loved  my  mother  and  my  sister  ;  and  the  other, 
because  I  was  afraid  that,  in  killing  the  two  others, 
although  my  father  should  have  a  great  horror  for  it, 
he  would  not  regret  me,  when  he  knew  I  had  died 
for  him  :  I  knew  that  he  loved  his  child — he  was  in¬ 
telligent  :  I  thought  that  he  would  have  such  a  horror 
at  me  that  he  would  rejoice  at  my  death  ;  and  that 
by  being  exempt  from  regret,  he  would  live  more 
happy.”  Having  taken  these  fatal  resolutions,  much 
follows  about  Jael,  Sisera,  Judith,  and  Charlotte  Cor- 
day  ;  many  wanderings,  many  resolutions  to  proceed 
with  and  to  postpone  the  fatal  act  which  was  at  last 
perpetrated.  It  is  thus  described  by  the  perpetrator  : 
— “  Midday  came,  my  brother  Jules  had  returned 
from  school  ;  profiting  by  this  opportunity,  I  seized 
the  hedge-knife,  entered  the  house  of  my  mother,  and 
committed  the  frightful  crime,  commencing  with  my 
mother,  then  my  sister  and  little  brother,  after  that 
I  redoubled  my  blows  ;  I  then  went  out  into  the  court 
and  spoke  to  the  servant,  to  take  care  that  my  grand¬ 
father  and  grandmother  should  do  themselves  no 
harm,  and  to  tell  them  that  I  died  to  give  them  peace 
and  tranquillity.  I  then  took  the  road  to  Vire,  wish¬ 


ing  to  have  the  glory  of  being  the  first  to  announce 
the  news  ;  I  did  not  go  to  the  village  of  Annay,  for 
fear  of  being  arrested.  I  threw  my  hedge-knife  into 
a  field  of  wheat.  As  I  walked  along  I  found  the  cou¬ 
rage  and  the  idea  of  glory  which  had  animated  me, 
diminish  ;  and  as  I  went  farther  on  I  entirely  re¬ 
covered  my  reason.  ‘  Ah  !  is  it  possible,’  I  said, 
4  Monster  that  I  am  !  unfortunate  victims  !  Is  it 
possible  that  1  have  done  this  !  No  !  it  is  only  a 
dream  l  Alas  !  it  is  too  true  !  Abyss,  open  under 
my  feet  and  swallow  me  up  !’  I  wept,  I  rolled  upon 
the  ground,  I  lay  down  and  looked  round  upon  the 
different  places — the  woods  ;  I  said,  e  Alas  !  could  I 
have  thought  that  I  should  one  day  have  been  in  this 
state  ?  Poor  mother  !  poor  sister !  poor  child,  who 
used  to  go  with  me  to  the  plough,  and  was  able  even 
to  harrow  by  himself  !  they  will  never  reappear  !’  ” 
Riviere  goes  on  to  say,  that  with  this  return  of  reason 
his  ideas  of  self-devotion  suffered  a  material  change  ; 
he  avoided  the  chance  of  arrest,  and  wandered  in  the 
woods,  subsisting  on  wild  straw-berries,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  purchasing  bread  with  a  few  sous  which  he  had, 
when  he  ventured  into  a  village  near  the  woods. 
After  a  whole  month’s  wandering,  he  at  last  found  his 
way  to  Vire,  and  from  pure  fatigue  and  exhaustion 
told  his  name  to  a  gendarme — was  carried  before  a 
magistrate,  and  committed  to  prison.  He  formed  the 
resolution,  a  singular  one  in  his  case,  to  feign  madness, 
or  rather  imbecility  ;  a  resolution,  however,  which  he 
did  not  carry  out.  He  was  brought  to  trial,  found 
guilty,  and  condemned  to  death  A  petition  in  his 
favour  was  presented  to  the  king  by  the  jury,  on  the 
ground  of  his  unsound  mind,  supported  by  a  medical 
report  numerously  signed,  declaring  him  insane.  It 
is  not  in  the  history  of  the  case  before  us  what  'was 
the  result  of  the  application  for  the  royal  mercy,  but 
wre  cannot  doubt  that  it  must  have  been  successful ; 
it  was  made  for  commutation  of  punishment,  still 
persisting,  though  in  a  milder  form,  in  the  original 
absurdity  of  condemnation  in  such  a  case  at  all.  It 
will  at  once  occur  to  you,  that  the  jury  should  have 
kept  the  power  of  saving  the  life  of  so  very  undoubted 
a  lunatic  in  their  own  hands.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
counsel  to  urge  this  upon  them  ;  indeed,  we  cannot 
read  the  evidence  on  the  trial  without  being  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  defence  of  huiacy  was  pleaded  with 
the  object  of  obtaining  a  verdict  to  that  effect.  It  is 
consoling  to  find  so  many  medical  judges  of  the  case, 
with  Esquirol  and  Ofilla  at  their  head,  unhesitatingly 
pronouncing  this  poor  creature  utterly  irresponsible. 
One  medical  witness  throws  his  knowledge,  or  rather 
his  ignorance,  into  the  other  scale  ;  and  I  shall  quote 
his  opinion,  because  it  is  supported  by  reasons  which 
wrould  have  passed  for  sound,  and  consigned  a  lunatic 
to  the  gallows,  even  in  Britain,  no  longer  than  ten 
years  ago.  M.  Bouchard,  summoned  and  interrogated 
regarding  the  sanity  of  Peter  Riviere,  replied,  “  P.  R. 
is  not  insane  ;  and  that  for  tw'o  reasons— first,  be¬ 
cause  in  studying  his  physical  constitution  we  find  no 
cause  which  can  have  deranged  his  cerebral  functions  ; 
and  secondly,  because  his  mental  state  cannot  be 
ranged  under  any  of  those  classifications  adopted  by 
authors  :  P.  R  is  not  a  monomaniac,  because  he  is  not 
delirious  upon  one  subject  ;  he  is  not  a  maniac,  because 
he  is  not  in  a  state  of  continual  agitation  :  he  is  not 
an  idiot,  since  he  has  written  a  memoir  full  of  sense  ; 
lastly,  lie  is  not  out  of  his  wits,  as  is  easy  to  be  seen. 
Therefore  P.  R.  is  not  insane.”  It  might  be  thought 
that  the  folly  of  this  notable  opinion  should  have 
adorned  one  physician  only  in  the  year  1835.  Not 
so,  however  ;  the  minutes  state  that  four  physicians 
were  present,  two  were  of  M.  Vastel’s  opinion  (for 
insanity)  and  two  of  M.  Bouchard’s.  It  was  at  a  sub¬ 
sequent  consultation  of  physicians  in  Paris,  who  had 
not  been  examined  at  the  trial,  that  by  a  unanimous 
report  on  his  case  P.  R.  was  declared  insane.  We 
have  not  the  advantage  of  seeing  this  homicidal  ma- 
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niac’s  head  ;  hut  we  can  easily  believe  that  it  will  ex¬ 
hibit  a  large  and  unbalanced  Destructiveness  and 
Secretiveness.  This  developement,  added  to  his  ec¬ 
centric  manfiestations  and  liis  constitutional  cruelty, 
the  caes  being  first  strengthened  by  his  hereditary 
taint,  should  have  brought  his  case  to  a  consultation 
long  before  he  arrived  at  the  stage  of  shedding  human 
blood.  His  bird-crushings  and  frog-crueifixions  should 
have  consigned  him  to  treatment  in  an  asylum  for  his 
own  sake  as  well  as  for  the  public  safety,  years  before 
his  last  tragedy.  An  experienced  physician  of  the 
insane  would  have  declared  it  quite  as  dangerous  to 
have  him  at  large  before  as  after  that  act.  His  case, 
in  its  general  character,  belongs  to  a  class — that  of  the 
Howisons  and  Legeres,  and  others  described  in  the 
pages  of  tli q  Phrenological  Journal.  Riviere’s  read¬ 
ing  excited  him  to  shed  blood.  It  is  such  subjects 
as  he  that  should  never  hear  of  or  see  blood  shed. 
Presence  at  an  execution,  or  other  cruel  punishment, 
would  have  roused  him  to  commit  some  dreadful  act. 
Like  Howison,  Riviere  endeavoured  to  elude  justice, 
and  resolved,  if  in  its  hands,  to  deceive  it.  The  re¬ 
turn  of  self  -possession — for  temporary  only  it  would 
have  been — will  from  these  and  many  other  cases  be 
found  to  be  so  usual  as  to  be  of  the  character  of  a 
natural  reaction,  rather  confirming  than  weakening 
the  force  of  the  other  proofs  of  insanity  ;  while  his 
conduct  subsequently  to  the  fatal  act,  which,  when 
profound  ignorance  on  the  subject  of  insanity  pre¬ 
vailed,  would  have  been  called  “  method  in  his  mad¬ 
ness,”  a  phrase  which  has  sent  many  a  lunatic  to 
execution,  would  only  increase  the  decision  with 
which  the  really  skilful  and  informed  would  declare 
him  fit  only  for  the  constraint  arid  care  of  a  properly  - 
■  governed  lnnatic  asylum. 


THE  ORGAN  OF  PHILOPROGENITIVENESS, 
OR  LOVE  OF  YOUNG. 

(  Continued.) 

In  corroboration  of  the  fact,  that  this  feeling  is 
stronger  generally  in  females  than  males,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  interesting  example  is  quoted  by  Mr. 
Combe  from  Morier’s  travels  in  Persia: — “The 
surgeons  of  the  embassy,”  says  he,  “  endeavoured 
to  introduce  vaccination  among  the  Persians,  and 
their  efforts  at  first  were  very  successful ;  but,  on 
a  sudden,  its  progress  was  checked  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  itself.  Several  of  the  king’s  ferashes  were 
placed  at  the  gates  of  the  ambassador’s  hotel, 
nominally  as  a  mark  of  attention  to  his  excellency, 
but  really  to  stop  all  women  from  going  to  our 
surgeons.  They  said  that  if  the  people  wanted 
their  children  to  be  vaccinated,  the  fathers ,  and  not 
the  mothers ,  were  to  take  them  to  the  surgeons ;  by 
which  means  the  eagerness  for  vaccination  was 
stopped ;  for,  we  soon  discovered  that  the  males 
did  not  feel  one  half  the  same  anxiety  for  their 
offspring  as  the  women.” — Second  J ourney  through 
Persia,  p.  191. 

Investigation  shows  that,  in  all  species  of  ani¬ 
mals,  the  love  of  young  predominates  in  the 
female  ;  and,  in  exact  accordance  with  this,  Gall 
found  the  organ  much  more  developed  in  the  skulls 
of  the  females  of  all  birds,  from  the  largest  to  the 
smallest;  in  all  classes  of  the  mammiberous  ani¬ 
mals,  from  the  elephant  to  the  shrew-mouse.  The 
plates  in  the  works  of  Gall  and  Vimont  prove  this; 
and  any  one  may  easily  ascertain  the  fact  from 
observation.  By  the  difference  in  these  organs  alone 
Gall  could  tell,  when  a  brain  was  presented  to  him, 
whether  it  was  of  a  male  or  female.  The  skulls 


of  women,  by  the  difference  in  the  developments 
in  this  part,  caneasily  be  distinguished  from  men’s. 

There  is  great  difference  in  the  manifestation  of 
this  feeling  to  be  observed  in  domestic  animals. 
Some  will  kill  and  devour  their  young:  others  of 
the  same  species  are  remarkable  for  the  tender¬ 
ness  with  which  they  nurse  them.  Many  cows 
will  not  suckle  their  own  calves  ;  others  moan 
piteously  if  they  are  removed  from  them.  Some 
birds  sit  so  close,  that  they  are  often  taken  on  their 
nest,  or  killed  by  the  reaper’s  hook,  rather  than  for¬ 
sake  their  young  or  the  eggs.  Every  farmer’s  wife 
is  aware  that  among  her  poultry  there  exists  great 
difference  in  this  particular  ;  she  can  point  out  the 
hen,  turkey,  or  duck  that  has  always  shown  the 
greatest  care  and  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  her 
brood  ;  and  she  can  point  out  the  careless  unfeel¬ 
ing  mother  with  whom  she  can  never  trust  an  egg 
to  be  hatched,  for  she  will  tell  you  she  will  be  sure 
either  to  destroy  the  nest,  or  to  abandon  the  young 
as  soon  as  hatched.  Upon  examination,  it  will  be 
found  that  these  varying  manifestations  of  the  in¬ 
stinctive  feeling  of  the  love  of  young  is  relative 
to  the  development  of  that  portion  of  the  brain 
marked  out  as  the  seat  of  the  organ. 

Similar  peculiarities  may  be  seen  in  man  as  in 
woman.  In  the  head  of  Burns  the  poet,  the  organ 
is  remarkably  developed — ( see  cut )  ;  and  in  Words¬ 


worth  the  prominence  is  so  marked,  that  it  had 
often  been  taken  for  a  deformity — the  result  of 
some  accident  in  his  boyish  days.  The  writings  of 
both  show  the  activity  of  this  feeling  ;  in  the  lat¬ 
ter,  in  many  pieces,  it  has  been  canied  positively 
to  the  abuse. 

Henry  the  Fourth  of  France  was  once  surprised 
by  an  ambassador  from  a  neighbouring  court  gal¬ 
loping  on  all-fours  round  the  room,  one  child  on 
his  back,  and  another  lashing  him  with  a  whip. 
One  of  the  most  celebrated  warriors  among  the 
Spartan  kings,  Ageslaus,  used  to  ride  about  on  a 
stick  to  amuse  his  children.  In  these  cases  the 
feeling  has  been  shown  as  strong  in  males  as  it  is 
usually  in  females  ;  and  in  every  instance  where  the 
skull  or  head  could  be  examined,  that  portion  of 
the  head  is  as  full  in  the  individuals  noted  for  their 
strong  displays  of  the  feeling  as  in  the  female  head. 
Proofs  of  the  opposite  character  may  be  found  in 
the  cases  of  some  women,  who,  from  this  weakness 
of  this  feeling,  have  shown  a  marked  dislike  to 
children — regarding  them  as  visitations,  or  punish¬ 
ments  ;  some  mothers  part  with  their  children  to 
be  nursed,  or  even  for  mercenary  motives,  without 
regret ;  others,  rather  than  not  encounter  the  care* 
which,  by  a  most  admirable  adaptation  of  nature, 
positively  constitute  the  joys  and  happiness  of 
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those  who,  having  this  power  in  strength,  are  ap¬ 
pointed  by  nature  to  the  important  charge  of  tend¬ 
ing  and  rearing  their  offspring ;  thus  rendering 
what  would  seem  a  wearisome,  and  oftentimes  re¬ 
pulsive  occupation,  one  that  calls  up  into  the  fond 
mother’s  mind  emotions,  which  not  only  make  her 
bear  the  labours  cheerfully,  but  from  this  source  is 
derived  her  highest  pleasures ;  she  duly  becomes 
a  centre  from  which  radiates  her  highest  hopes  and 
aspirations. 

Gall  states  in  vol.  3,  p.  282,  of  hi*  work,  Sur  les 
FonctionsduCerveau,  that  he  knew  a  lady  who  loved 
her  husband  tenderly,  who  managed  the  affairs  of 
her  household  with  intelligent  activity,  but  who 
sent  from  home  immediately  after  birth,  all  the 
nine  children  of  which  she  was  successively  de¬ 
livered,  and  for  years  she  never  desired  to  see  them. 
She  was  herself  astonished  at  this  indifference,  and 
could  not  account  for  it.  In  order  to  acquit  her 
conscience,  she  required  that  her  husband  should 
daily  see  her  children  and  attend  to  their  education. 

Mr.  Combe  remarks  that  Gall  knew  instances  of 
ladies  who  never  felt  any  interest  whatever  in  their 
children.  “  I  found  it  difficult,”  he  says,  “  to  realize 
this  fact  till  I  met  with  a  case  precisely  similar.  A 
lady  of  Edinburgh  sent  all  her  children  from 
home  to  be  weaned  and  educated,  and  never  wished 
to  see  them  till  they  were  grown  ;  when  she  treated 
them,  not  as  though  she  regarded  them  as  her 
children,  but  as  friends  and  companions.  The  head 
appeared  to  be  truncated  in  the  posterior  region.” 
( See  cut.) 


Domestics  are  daily  seen  who  are  fond  of  chil¬ 
dren  ;  some  dislike  them, — positively  abhor  their  in¬ 
nocent  prattle  and  sprightly  playfulness.  In  Mr. 
Deville’s  collection  there  is  the  cast  of  a  man 
who,  while  suffering  from  concussion  of  the 
brain,  was  dreadfully  excited  by  the  presence  of 
children;  and  on  his  recovering  his  speech,  the 
first  words  uttered  were  to  call  for  his  children. 
By  its  side  is  the  cast  of  a  gentleman  who  travels 
about  a  good  deal ;  and  when  seeking  lodgings 
always  inquires  if  there  are  any  children  in  the 
house ;  if  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  takes  up 
his  hat  and  walks ;  he  says  he  cannot  bear  them. 
In  all  these  cases  the  strong  manifestation  of  the 
feeling  is  accompanied  by  a  large  development  of 
the  organ,  and  the  contrary  ;  the  manifestation  and 
development  being  always  in  relative  proportion. 

In  the  course  of  their  examination  in  regard  to 
this  organ,  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  collected  some 
interesting  facts  from  among  the  morally  and  phy¬ 
sically  diseased  who  were  confined  in  the  gaols  and 
hospitals.  They  examined  the  heads  of  twenty- 
nine  infanticides  ;  and  in  twenty- five  of  this  jium- 
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ber  the  organ  was  very  feebly  developed.  An 
account  of  their  visits  to  the  prisons  of  Berlin  and 
Spandau  is  transcribed  into  Gall’s  works.  One  of 
the  cases  needs  only  be  quoted  : — Dr.  Gall  pointed 
out  the  large  organ  of  destructiveness ,  with  the 
positively  flattened  appearance  in  the  occipital 
region  of  the  head,  in  a  woman  named  Regine 
Daring.  She  had  concealed  the  birth  and  destroyed 
several  children.*  She  was  sentenced  to  imprison¬ 
ment  for  life. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  weakness  of  this 
faculty  would  lead  to  the  positive  crime  of  child- 
murder  ;  other  organs  in  excess  would  be  the  cause. 
But  when  the  organ  in  question  is  large,  its  activity 
has  a  most  powerful  restraining  tendency.  In  four 
of  the  above  cases  the  organ  was  large.  One  of 
these — a  woman,  who  seeming  deaf  to  the  cries  of 
nature,  had  plunged  her  infant,  four  years  of  age, 
and  drowned  him  in  a  river.  Dr.  Gall,  after  ex¬ 
amining  her  head,  stated  to  the  authorities  present, 
that  she  had  the  love  of  offspring  very  large ,  and 
destructiveness  but  moderate ;  that  in  other  re¬ 
spects  she  was  well-organized,,  and  would  have 
great  readiness  for  learning  by  heart.  The  prisoner 
having  been  removed,  the  magistrates  gave  Dr. 
Gall  the  following  statement: — The  woman  had 
been  born  of  poor  parents,  who  both  died  while 
she  was  young.  When  grown  up,  having  received 
scarcely  any  education,  she  went  to  service,  and 
was  well  conducted.  She  unfortunately  was  se¬ 
duced  ;  and  the  being  she  gave  life  to  was  the  cause 
of  her  misery.  Dismissed  from  her  place,  no  one 
would  receive  her ; — she  knew  not  how  to  main¬ 
tain  herself  and  child ;  which  she  contrived  to 
nurse  and  cherish  with  the  most  untiring  kindness  ; 
at  length  a  villager  and  his  wife  took  charge  of  the 
child ;  the  mother  obtained  a  situation,  and  con¬ 
ducted  herself  with  the  utmost  propriety.  As  the 
child  grew  up  and  became  an  object  of  interest  to  his 
adopted  parents,  scandal  spread  a  rumour  through 
the  village,  that  the  man  was  the  father  of  the 
child  he  now  really  loved.  Conscious  of  his  in¬ 
nocence  he  despised  the  efforts  of  malice  ;  but  his 
wife  was  differently  affected.  Altercations  ensued, 
As  the  only  way  to  restore  peace,  the  man  sent  the 
child  to  its  mother.  In  vain  did  the  unhappy  woman 
supplicate  her  employers  to  allow  her  to  remain, — 
in  vain  did  she  say  that  she  had  served  them  faith¬ 
fully  for  years  i  She  found  herself  again  a  house¬ 
less  wanderer,  at  a  severe  season  of  the  year,  on 
account  of  the  child.  She  wandered  from  place  to 
place,  selling  all  she  possessed  to  obtain  food  for  her¬ 
self  and  child  ;  which  she  still  loved  with  all  the  pas¬ 
sion  of  which  a  mother  is  capable.  At  length,  over¬ 
come  with  cold  and  hunger,  seeing  her  child  wasting 
away,  she  called  for  death  to  end  her  sufferings.  In 
the  struggle  between  her  natural  love  for  her 
offspring,  which  she  beheld  dying  with  cold  and 
hunger,  and  the  conviction  that  its  destruction  was 
the  only  way  to  save  herself, — despairing  of  aid, — 
abandoned  by  all, — in  a  moment  of  delirium  she 
plunged  her  boy  into  the  river ;  death  soon  ended 
his  pain.  The  mother  fainted — was  discovered, — and 
instantly  on  her  recovering,  accused  herself,  and 
was  arrested.  She  was  sentenced  to  death ;  but 
on  account  of  the  circumstances,  the  sentence  was 
commuted  to  transportation  for  life.  She  behaved 
extremely  well,  with  great  gentleness ;  and  had 
learned  to  read  with  extraordinary  facility  ;  and  had 
learned  all  that  was  taught  her.  How  completely 
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does  this  case  bear  out  the  truth  of  the  principles 
of  phrenology.  Had  this  woman  had  a  small 
organ  of  love-of -young  it  would  have  been  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  facts:  Gall  expected  this;  but 
knowing  the  importance  of  truth,  he  unhesitatingly 
stated  what  he  observed.  How  gratifying  must 
have  been  the  results,— finding  the  strongest  con¬ 
firmation  in  a  case  which  appeared  opposed  to  the 
views  he  was  promulgating. 

A  woman  afflicted  with  insanity  was  confined  in 
an  hospital  in  Vienna,  who  believed  herself  preg¬ 
nant  with  six  children.  Gall  was  told  this,  and  attri¬ 
buted  the  disease  to  over-excitement  of  a  large 
organ  of  philoprogenitiveness .  The  woman  died  ; 
and  upon  examination  of  the  skull,  the  portion  und  er 
which  the  organ  is  situated  was  so  extraordinarily 
developed,  that  M.  Rodolphi,  the  celebrated  phy¬ 
sician,  wished  to  account  for  their  remarkable 
appearance  by  some  supposed  pressure. 

Dr.  A.  Combe  states  in  his  work  on  Mental  De¬ 
rangement,  that  he  attended  “  the  mother  of  a  family 
in  a  state  of  delirium,  characterized  by  intense  anxi¬ 
ety  and  alarm  about  the  supposed  murder  of  her  child¬ 
ren  ;  and  who,  on  being  asked,  after  her  recovery, 
what  were  her  sensations  during  the  paroxysms, 
applied  her  hand  to  the  region  of  the  organ  of 
philoprogenitiveness ;  and  said  she  was  conscious 
of  nothing  but  intense  pain  in  that  part  of  the  head. 
She  was  unacquainted  with  phrenology,  and  never 
heard  the  subject  mentioned  by  me ;  so  that  her 
statement  was  perfectly  unbiassed.” 

(To  he  continued .) 


“  All  the  difficulties  that  are  raised  against  the 
thinking  of  matter,”  says  Locke,  “from  our  ignorance 
or  narrow  conceptions,  stand  not  in  the  way  of  the 
power  of  God,  if  he  pleases  to  ordain  it  so.”  “  The 
faculties  of  brutes  prove  either  that  God  can  and 
doth  give  to  some  parcels  of  matter,  a  power  of  con¬ 
ception  and  thinking  ;  or  that  all  animals  have  im¬ 
material,  and,  consequently,  immortal  souls  as  well  as 
men  ;  and  to  say  that  fleas  and  mites,  &c.  have  im¬ 
mortal  souls  as  well  as  men,  will  possibly  be  looked 
on  as  going  a  great  way  to  secure  an  hypothesis.” 
— Second  Reply  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester ,  p.  466. 
8vo/  ed. 


MESMERIC  PHRENOLOGY. 

( Cases  recorded  in  a  Letter  from  Dr.  Elliotson  to 
Dr.  W.  C.  Engledue.) 

I  have  had  for  some  months  under  my  care,  for 
dreadful  fits  of  many  years’  standing,  which  are 
yielding  satisfactorily  to  mesmerism,  two  charm¬ 
ing  youthful  patients,  of  excellent  cerebral  de¬ 
velopment,  and  carefully  brought  up,  of  high 
intelligence,  and  of  high  moral  character, — beau¬ 
tifully  illustrating  the  power  of  good  training 
upon  a  well-developed  brain.  N o  poet  or  moralist 
could  desire  finer  specimens  of  all  that  is  delight¬ 
ful  in  the  youthful  mind.  They  have  not  known 
each  other.  They  both  exhibit  exquisite  mes¬ 
meric  phenomena.  Are  thrown  into  a  profound 
coma,  which  no  impression  on  the  senses  will 
dispel,  and  which  soon  becomes  sleep-waking; 
their  limbs  may  then  be  stiffened  at  pleasure  and 
endowed  with  enormous  force,  which,  although 
not  yielding  to  mechanical  violence,  gives  way  to 
contact,  or  to  the  breath,  or  to  movements  of  the 


operator’s  hand  without  contact,  in  the  direction 
opposite  to  that  of  the  limbs’  position  ;  the  various 
muscles  of  the  face  may  be  made  to  twitch  as  if 
with  electricity,  and  the  eyes  be  opened  or  the 
body  be  drawn  by  movements  of  the  fingers  and 
hands  held  at  a  short  distance  ;  the  position  of 
each  finger  of  the  operator’s  hand  will  be  minutely 
imitated,  though  the  eyes  be  closed,  and  the  ex¬ 
periment  be  made  out  of  the  patient’s  sphere  of 
vision.  Though  showing  all  the  signs  of  sleep  in 
the  breathing,  the  falling  of  the  head,  the  aspect, 
and  the  exquisite  positions,  they  may  be  roused 
to  talk,  but  never  recognize  the  person  nor  the 
place.  Their  dream,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  is 
perfectly  rational ;  but  the  real  place,  and  person 
addressing,  and  even  the  time,  are  invariably 
fancied  otherwise  than  is  the  fact. 

I  know  to  a  certainty  that  both  are  totally 
ignorant  of  phrenology.  Without  any  previous 
intention,  I  one  day  tried  to  mesmerize  some  of 
the  cerebral  organs  in  the  young  lady.  On  placing 
the  point  of  a  finger  on  the  right  organ  of  attach¬ 
ment ,  she  strongly  squeezed  my  fingers  of  the 
other  hand,  placed  in  her  right  hand,  and  fancied 
I  was  her  favourite  sister ;  on  removing  it  to  the 
organ  of  selfesteem ,  she  let  go  my  fingers  which 
were  in  her  right  hand,  repelled  my  hand,  mistook 
me  for  a  person  she  disliked,  and  talked  in  the 
haughtiest  manner.  On  replacing  the  point  of  my 
finger  on  attachment ,  she  squeezed  my  fingers  of 
the  other  hand  again,  and  spoke  affectionately. 
I  removed  the  point  of  my  finger  to  destructive¬ 
ness,  and  she  let  go  my  fingers  again,  repelled 
my  hand,  mistook  me  for  some  one  she  disliked, 
and  fell  Into  a  passion.  The  finger  upon  benevo¬ 
lence  silenced  her  instantly ;  and  made  her 
amiable,  though  not  attached.  I  thus  could  alter 
her  mood,  and  her  conception  of  my  person  at 
pleasure,  and  play  upon  her  head  as  upon  a  piano. 

On  repeating  these  experiments,  I  soon  found 
that  the  same  results  ensued,  though  not  so  rapidly, 
by  merely  pointing  the  finger  near  the  organs : 
and  this  was  the  more  satisfactory  in  demon¬ 
strating  the  facts  to  others ;  and  indeed  it  has 
been  quite  satisfactory  to  every  one,  for  not  only 
were  the  eyes  closed,  but  stopped  up  by  ahandker- 
chiefheld  firmly  upon  each  eye,  and  the  experiments 
were  made  on  organs  so  situated,  that,  had  her 
eyes  been  open,  I  defy  her  to  know  to  what  organ 
I  was  pointing.  These  experiments  I  have  repeated 
twenty  times.  But  a  fact  still  more  wonderful 
is  this.  The  state  of  the  organ  of  one  side  gives 
evidence  of  itself  on  only  half  of  the  system. 
For  instance,  if  I  place  my  finger,  in  her  right 
hand,  and  mesmerize  attachment  in  the  right  side, 
she  squeezes  them  and  mistakes  me  for  a  dear 
friend;  if  I  then  mesmerize  self-esteem ,  on  the 
left  side,  she  still  speaks  to  me  kindly,  and  squeezes 
my  fingers  with  her  right  as  much  as  ever.  But 
if  I  place  my  fingers  in  her  left  hand  she  repels 
them,  and  speaks  scornfully  to  me,  mistaking  me 
for  some  one  whom  she  dislikes.  If  I  take  hold 
of  both  her  hands  with  one  of  mine,  I  can  at 
pleasure  make  her  repel  both,  by  pointing  over 
each  organ  of  self-esteem  or  destructiveness ;  squeeze 
both,  by  pointing  over  each  organ  of  attachment ; 
or  repel  one  and  squeeze  the  other,  right  or  left, 
accordingly  as  I  point  over  the  organ  of  self-esteem 
or  destructiveness  on  the  one  side  and  that  of  at¬ 
tachment  on  the  other,  at  the  same  time.  These 
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simultaneous,  and  especially  the  opposite,  influ¬ 
ences  on  the  two  sides,  are  the  most  astonishing 
and  beautiful  experiments  that  all  physiology 
affords ;  and  the  sight  of  them  enraptures  every 
person.  They  are  the  more  satisfactory,  because 
there  is  no  necessity  for  me  to  operate  ; — any  per¬ 
son,  even  a  sceptic  in  both  phrenology  and  mes¬ 
merism,  may  point  to  and  mesmerize  her  re¬ 
spective  cerebral  organs  himself,  if  standing 
behind  her.  Under  the  opposite  states  of  the  two 
sides  of  the  brain,  she  will  address  the  person 
supposed  on  the  one  side  or  on  the  other,  and 
speak  affectionately,  proud,  and  angrily,  as  at¬ 
tachment  on  the  one  hand,  or  self-esteem  or  de¬ 
structiveness  on  the  other,  is  mesmerized.  The 
expression,  the  tone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  words 
or  the  action  of  her  hands,  are  exquisitely  and 
rapidly  in  character.  In  the  youth  the  organs  at 
present  can  be  excited  by  contact  only  of  the 
point  of  the  finger,  or  by  breathing  over  them. 
Attachment ,  self-esteem ,  destructiveness ,  music ,  and 
colour ,  I  have  excited  in  him,  and  the  effects  come 
very  slowly  and  continue  long. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  see  the  first  degree  and 
the  working  up  of  the  feelings.  When  self-steem 
begins  slowly,  they  think  others  are  proud,  and 
become  haughty  themselves ;  when  destructive¬ 
ness  begins  slowly,  they  think  others  wish  to 
quarrel,  and  then  they  quarrel, — or  they  begin  to 
find  fault  with  the  fancied  person,  who  is  beloved 
in  the  waking  state,  and  then  mistake  him  for  one 
disliked  in  the  waking  state. 

Oh,  that  Gall  could  have  lived  to  see  this  day — 
these  astounding  proofs  of  the  truth  of  phren¬ 
ology — proofs  by  which  I  have  at  once  converted 
irresistibly  to  the  firmest  conviction  of  the  truth 
of  phrenology  those  who  could  never  be  induced 
before  to  bestow  a  moment’s  attention  upon  it. 
I  have  made  more  persons  phrenologists  during 
the  last  month  than  in  all  my  previous  life. 


CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT. 

( Extracted  from,  Dr.  Engledue’s  Address  to  the 
Phrenological  Association. 

The  recognised  instructors  of  the  people  teach 
that  the  gift  of  mind  is  to  the  foolish  as  well  as  to 
the  wise,  and  that  according  as  it  is  neglected  or 
cultivated,  must  be  the  consequences,  be  they 
what  they  may.  Believing  and  inculcating  the 
doctrine,  that  a  man  has  the  power  of  framing 
his  own  line  of  conduct,  they  take  upon  them¬ 
selves  to  punish  a  man  for  any  dereliction  from  a 
certain  standard.  They  punish  a  being  for  a 
certain  act,  because  they  are  ignorant,  and  cannot 
point  out  the  cause  of  its  performance.  The 
means  they  use  to  prevent  a  recurrence,  is  terror 
and  punishment — if  these  fail,  annihilation. 
Vengeance  can  destroy  the  being,  but  will  never 
reform  him;  it  can  destroy  the  vitality  of  cere¬ 
bral  matter,  but  it  will  never  prevent  certain 
actions  resulting  from  certain  combinations. 

If  this  be  true  regarding  the  individual,  it  is 
equally  true  as  regards  the  community,  and  it  is 
foolish  and  unjust  to  punish  offenders  with  the 
hope  of  deterring  others  by  the  example.  Surely 
the  occurrences  of  the  last  century  will  prove 
this  !  Recal  the  thousand  gibbets,  and  the  thou¬ 
sand  specimens  of  humanity  dangling  from  their 


centres — the  scaffold  reeking  with  human  gore — 
the  wheels  and  the  mangled  limbs — .the  galley 
and  its  thousand  occupants — the  jails  and  the 
penal  colonies,  and  all  their  attendant  horrors. 
Is  there  less  crime,  less  violence  ?  Is  man  in¬ 
formed  by  all  this  exhibition  of  animalism  wrhat 
his  duties  are  ?  Should  we  subdue  a  furious  lion 
by  destroying  daily  in  its  own  cage  one  of  its  own 
species  ?  To  tame  this  beast  we  study  its  nature ; 
to  tame  man  we  must  follow  a  similar  course.  Is 
not  the  spot  polluted  by  our  executions  crowded 
by  an  assemblage  of  organisms  similar  in  many 
respects  to  the  one  we  are  destroying  ?  The 
majority  of  those  who  attend  these  exhibitions 
of  brute  force  require  care  and  attention;  the 
stimulus  they  there  receive  is  like  water  to  a 
thirsty  man — it  is  pleasurable — and  differs  only 
in  degree  from  the  excitement  they  receive  from 
a  bull-fight,  or  the  struggles  in  the  boxing  ring. 
We  denounce  the  bloody  amusements  of  the 
Romans,  and  refer  to  them  as  examples  of  a 
barbarous  age  ;  but  in  what  consists  the  difference 
between  the  spectator  two  thousand  years  ago, 
witnessing  and  rejoicing  over  the  gaspings  of  the 
dying  gladiator,  and  the  man  of  yesterday,  cheer¬ 
ing,  hooting,  and  then  beholding  the  convulsive 
throes  of  the  gibbetted  convict  ?  The  gladiator 
fought  for  a  garland  and  for  victory,  prompted  by 
a  lalse  standard  of  glory — by  the  inordinate 
animalism  of  the  wealthy  Roman  ;  the  convict 
is  destroyed  by  sanguinary  laws,  for  committing 
a  crime — for  following  the  impulses  of  an  organism 
so  unfavorably  developed  as  to  constitute  him  a 
moral  patient — because  it  is  more  easy  to  crush 
than  to  remodel. 

Is  this  a  test  of  civilization  ?  Is  this  a  proof 
that  our  rulers  understand  man’s  nature  ?  If  we 
wish  to  know  the  stage  of  civilization  reached  by 
a  people,  let  us  ascertain  whether  they  are  obey¬ 
ing  the  laws  governing  their  organism,  whether 
they  have  acquired  the  important  knowledge  of 
the  conne  ion  between  them  and  their  own 
happiness.  Civilization  is  not  to  be  measured 
merely  by  the  amount  of  luxury,  by  the  increased 
accumulation  of  comforts,  or  by  the  numerous 
victories  achieved  by  Science,  annihilating  time 
and  space,  and  really,  in  fact,  rendering  the  whole 
race  members  of  one  community,  No !  The 
great  test  of  civilization  is  the  progress  made  by 
a  people  in  those  refinements  of  social  intercourse, 
which  result  from  moral  and  intellectual  improve¬ 
ment — the  extent  of  the  inculcation  of  those 
laws  and  those  principles  which  tend  to  elevate 
the  many  and  not  the  few,  which  have  for  their 
object,  and  embrace  in  their  fullest  scope,  every 
circumstance  calculated  to  impart  the  greatest 
amount  of  happiness  and  freedom. 


ACQUISITIVENESS  AND  CONSCIENTIOUSNESS. 

( Extracted  from  the  MS.  Journal  of  the  Glasgow 
Phrenological  Association .) 

The  origin  of  the  right  of  property  has  been 
differently  explained  by  different  moral  ph^oso- 
pliers.  “  It  is  the  intention  of  Godf  says  Paley, 
“  that  the  produce  of  the  earth  be  applied  to  the 
use  of  man.  This  intention  cannot  be  fulnlled 
without  establishing  property.  It  is  consistent, 
therefore,  with  his  will  that  property  be  estab- 
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lished.  The  land  cannot  be  divided  into  separate 
property  without  leaving  it  to  the  laws  of  the 
country  to  regulate  that  division  It  is  consistent, 
therefore,  with  the  same  will,  that  the  law  should 
regulate  that  division;  and,  consequently,  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  will  of  God  or  right ,  that  I  should 
possess  that  share  which  these  regulations  assign 
me.  By  whatever  circuitous  train  of  reasoning 
you  attempt  to  derive  this  right,  it  must  termi¬ 
nate  at  last  in  the  will  of  God.  The  straiglitest 
and  shortest  way,  therefore,  of  arriving  at  this 
will  is  the  best.”  That  is  simply  by  expressing 
it ;  for  Paley  did  not  know  that  there  was  a  still 
more  satisfactory  mode,  by  pointing  out  the  organ 
of  acquisitiveness  in  the  human  head,  and  in  the 
heads  of  such  animals  as  collect  and  store  their 
food.  The  organ  declares  the  will  of  God  with 
the  voice  of  a  commandment ;  and  gives  us  an 
indisputable  right  to  all  the  property  we  can  ac¬ 
quire  by  the  sweat  of  our  brow,  whether  that  be 
by  bodily  or  mental  labour.  No  individual,  nor 
e  ven  the  community  itself,  can  justly  despoil  us  of 
the  smallest  portion  of  it  without  our  consent  ex- 
pressedly  or  impliedly  given,  so  long  as  we  re¬ 
spect  the  same  right  in  others,  and  conform 
ourselves  to  the  dictates  of  another  organ,  con¬ 
ferred  on  us  for  the  very  purpose,  viz.,  the  organ 
of  conscientiousness. 

Adam  Smith  was  ignorant  of  the  existence  of 
this  organ ;  and,  therefore,  to  explain  the  nature 
of  a  conscience  in  man,  he  invented  his  beautiful 
theory  of  the  moral  sentiments.  In  this  discus¬ 
sion,  he  announces  a  universal  spmpathy,  accord¬ 
ing  to  whose  law  wre  cannot  witness  the  infliction 
of  injustice,  oppression,  or  cruelty,  without  feeling 
or  sympathising  with  the  oppressed,  as  if  we  were 
ourselves  the  sufferers,  and  participating  in  their 
indignation  against  the  offender.  And  even  when 
we  ourselves  are  hurried  into  a  similar  violation 
of  justice,  this  equitable  and  indiscriminating  law 
compels  us  to  sympathise  with  the  very  victims 
of  our  crime,  compels  us  to  judge  ourselves,  and 
fills  our  bosoms  with  indignation  that  irritates  the 
spectator  and  the  sufferer  against  us.  Nor  does 
he  confine  his  sympathy  to  the  mind.  He  makes 
of  the  body  one  general  organ  for  its  reception, 
observing  that  we  cannot  witness  any  species  of 
torture  inflicted,  without  writhing  in  the  very 
limb  which  we  see  racked  in  another.  This  theory 
of  the  moral  sense,  however  plausible,  is  in  fact 
unfounded.  It  is  not  indignation,  anger,  or  aver¬ 
sion,  which  we  feel  at  our  own  neglect,  or  breaches 
of  the  moral  law ;  these  are  the  feelings  of  the 
spectator  and  the  sufferer.  What  we  feel  is  re¬ 
gret  at  trivial  or  unintentional  offences,  and  also 
the  pangs  of  remorse  at  wilful  and  premeditated 
crimes  and  cruelties.  Conscientiousness ,  like  every 
other  organ,  is  pleased  on  being  exercised ;  and 
its  natural  exercise  is  in  performing  just,  and  re¬ 
sisting  the  tendency  to  iniquitous  actions,  fulfiling 
duties,  and  overcoming  the  indolence  that  would 
incline  us  to  neglect  them.  But  the  want  of  the 
pleasure  is  positive  pain,  and  in  proportion  as  the 
difficulty  is  stronger,  the  pain  must  be  the  greater. 
Every  neglect  of  duty,  every  repetition  of  vice, 
must  excite  a  qualm  of  conscience,  a  craving  after 
self-approbation  ;  for,  like  every  other  propensity, 
this  must  have  a  desire  for  its  natural  pabulum, 
and  the  painful  sense  of  a  vacuum,  while  that 
desire  is  at  once  active  and  ungratified.  The  re¬ 


morse  or  scourge  of  conscience,  which  we  experi¬ 
ence  under  the  circumstances  alluded  to,  has 
nothing  in  common  with  anger,  aversion,  or  in¬ 
dignation,  but  is  quite  a  contrary  feeling.  It  is, 
in  fact,  rather  a  yearning  after  that  self-approval 
which  we  want,  and  which  it  is  natural  for  us  to 
desire, — an  appetite  like  hunger,  to  fill  up  that 
disagreeable,  uneasy,  nay,  painful  void  which 
torments  us.  Z.  M. 


COMBE’S  ESTIMATE  OF  PITT. 

This  is  the  head  of  Pitt.  Here  we  have  the  same 
combination,  (Eventuality  and  Comparison,)  with 
larger  Individuality,  great  Firmness  and  Self¬ 
esteem.  He  had  vast  knowledge  of  details,  great 
readiness  of  speech,  and  plausibility  of  manner  : 
but  his  causality  is  poor,  and  we  in  vain  look  to  his 
speeches  and  actions  for  the  recognition  of  any 
great  leading  principles.  Policy,  narrow  policy, 
can  alone  be  detected.  ^  He  was  not 

profound,  but  a  great  manufacturer  of  expedients, 
a  ready  plausible  speaker.  Had  he  possessed 
enough  of  Causality,  he  would  have  foreseen  that 
the  more  atrocities  the  French  committed,  the 
sooner  they  would  blaze  out ;  that  while  destroy¬ 
ing  each  other,  they  were  the  least  formidable  to 
their  neighbours  :  he  would  have  saved  his  coun¬ 
try  scenes  of  blood  and  countless  treasure :  but  his 
long  administration  was  one  of  expedients;  his 
great  principle  being  to  mark  what  Napoleon  did, 
and  do  precisely  the  reverse.  I  consider  him  to 
have  been  a  greater  enemy  to  England  than  any 
man  that  ever  lived. — Combe's  Lectures. 


Philoprogenitiveness. — What  blessings  children 
are  !  as  the  clerk  said  when  he  took  the  fee  for 
christening  them. 

Inhabitiveness. — Home  sweet  home !  as  the 
vagrant  said  when  he  was  sent  to  prison  for  the 
third  time. 

Approbativeness . — We’ve  come  off  with  flying 
colours,  as  the  ensign  said  when  he  ran  from  the 
enemy. 

Conscientiousness. — I  shall  prevent  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits,  as  the  innkeeper  said  when  he 
watered  the  liquors. 

Ideality. — I’ll  banquet  on  the  smiles  of  love, 
as  the  poet  said  when  he  thought  of  his  mistress 
about  dinner-time. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Letters  signed  “  H.”  “  A  Phrenologist,”  and  others 
have  been  received,  and  are  acknowledged  with 
thanks. 

Much  kind  advice,  and  many  valuable  suggestions 
have  been  received  since  the  publication  of  our  first 
number,  for  which  we  return  our  grateful  acknow¬ 
ledgments.  It  will  be  our  study  to  benefit  as  soon 
as  practical,  by  all  suggestions  for  the  improvement 
of  our  publication  ;  and  although  ice  cannot  imme¬ 
diately  accomplish  all  that  may  be  desirable,  we  beg 
to  assure  those  who  have  so  kindly  interested  them¬ 
selves  in  our  labours,  that  we  shall  not  lose  sight  of 
any  hints  until  which  they  may  favour  us. 
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while  in  some  other  points,  some  of  us  surpassed 
our  schoolfellows  without  an  effort,  and  almost,  it 
might  be  said,  without  perceiving  it  ourselves. 
But  in  point  of  fact,  our  masters  did  not  appear 
to  attach  much  faith  to  the  system  which  taught 
equality  of  mental  faculties;  for  they  thought 
themselves  entitled  to  exact  more  from  one 
scholar,  and  less  from  another.  They  spoke  fre¬ 
quently  of  natural  gifts,  or  of  the  gifts  of  God, 
and  consoled  their  pupils  in  the  words  of  the 
gospel,  by  assuring  them  that  each  would  be 
required  to  render  an  account  only  in  proportion 
to  the  gifts  which  he  had  received.’  ” 

Having  satisfied  himself  of  thenatural  diversity 
of  dispositions  and  talents  in  individuals,  and  of 
the  impossibility  of  accounting  for  well-known 
mental  phenomena  by  any  known  system,  rejecting 
all  authorities,  he  devoted  himself  to  nature  alone, 
and  established  the  following  principles: — 

1.  That  the  mental  faculties  are  innate. 

2.  That  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind. 

3.  That  the  form  and  size  of  the  brain  are  dis¬ 
tinguishable  by  the  form  and  size  of  the  head  and 
skull. 

4.  That  the  mind  possesses  distinct  faculties, 
and  that  each  mental  faculty  is  manifested 
through  a  distinct  cerebral  organ. 

5.  That  the  size  of  each  organ  can  be  estimated 
during  life ;  and  that  size,  other  things  being 
equal,  is  a  measure  of  power. 

6.  That  each  organ,  when  predominantly  active, 
impresses  the  body  with  certain  uniform  altitudes 
and  movements,  called  its  natural  language. 

The  first  principle  will  be  fully  proved  in  the 
course  of  the  details  given  of  the  separate  organs. 
We  need  not  stop  here,  then,  to  observe  more 
than  that  this  principle  stands  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  metaphysical  notion  that  by  habits  of 
attention  any  disposition  or  talent  may  be  ac¬ 
quired  ;  attributing,  for  instance,  to  the  falling  of 
an  apple,  Newton’s  grand  discovery ;  and  to  other 
equally  trifling  circumstances,  the  important  re¬ 
sults  which  have  really  flowed  from  the  innate 
faculties  possessed  by  the  individuals  acted  on  by 
the  circumstance.  Thousands  had  seen  apples  fall, 
and  as  like  causes  produce  like  effects,  Newton’s 
discovery  must  have  been  made  by  the  first  man 
who  saw  an  apple  fall ;  but  of  the  thousands  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  same  circumstances,  Newton’s 
alone  possessed  the  innate  power  to  turn  to 
mightiest  account  so  trivial  a  circumstance.  Con¬ 
template  any  human  being,  and  the  circumstances 
by  which  he  is  surrounded,  be  he  peasant,  prince, 
warrior,  or  statesman,  and  the  fact  must  be  appa¬ 
rent  that  man  cannot  create  a  single  power  any 
more  than  he  can  add  to  his  stature  or  bestow 
upon  himself  another  sense.  The  power  must  be 
existing  innate,  or  it  could  not  be  called  into 
activity.  Much  has  been  written,  and  schools  have 
been  formed,  some  maintaining  the  innateness 
of  ideas,  others  opposing  the  doctrine.  In  study¬ 
ing  mental  science,  the  importance  of  having 
definite  meanings  attached  to  all  the  words  he 
uses  cannot  be  too  deeply  impressed  upon  the 
student’s  mind.  It  is  necessary  to  comprehend 
clearly  the  difference  between  innate  faculties,  all 
proved  by  phrenological  observation,  and  the 
innate  ideas  of  the  ancients.  Ideas  must  be  as 
acquired  ;  objects  of  the  external  world,  being 


presented  to  the  senses,  different  portions  of  the 
brain  are  excited  to  take  cognizance  of  them  and 
their  attributes;  upon  their  removal,  a  variety  of 
causes, — an  effort  of  the  will, — the  general  asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  powers  of  the  mind,  or  disease,  may 
renew  the  activity  of  the  organs;  and  the  mind  is 
presented  with  an  idea  of  the  thing  previously 
seen.  The  word  idea  means,  etymologically, 
image;  hence  it  follows  that  we  can  have  no 
idea  of  anything  not  cognizable  by  the  senses, 
and  likewise  that  -ideas  are  not  innate :  nor  can 
we,  correctly  speaking,  have  ideas  of  any  of  the 
results  of  the  activity  of  the  organs  of  the  pro¬ 
pensities  or  moral  feelings,  such  as  love,  hatred, 
fear,  veneration,  deity,  charity,  &c. ;  the-  notions 
we  possess  innately  we  attach  to  some  material 
object;  a  child  for  love,  (a  rather  arbitrary  asso¬ 
ciation  by  the  bye);  a  lovely  female  for  charity; 
an  old  man  for  deity,  &c.  ;  and  we,  then,  have 
ideas  of  the  signs  we  have  fixed  to  convey  our 
feeling  or  sentiments,  because  the  objects  ha,ve 
been  perceived  by  the  organs  in  the  brain  through 
the  media  of  the  external  senses.  Allusion  to 
this  interesting  topic  will  be  frequently  made  in 
this  work,  not  only  in  the  “  System,”  but  occasion¬ 
ally  in  articles  illustrative  and  explanatory  of  the 
principle.  We  therefore  proceed  to  consider  the 
second  principle, — that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of 
the  -mind.  It  is  well  known  the  brain  is  better 
protected  and  supplied  with  blood  than  any  other 
part  of  the  system.  All  the  nerves  of  the  senses 
are  connected  with  the  brain  :  it  receives  all  their 
sensations ;  the  nerves  of  motion,  by  means  of 
the  spinal  marrow,  are  connected  with  the  brain. 
As  it  then  receives  all  sensations,  so  does  it  origi¬ 
nate  all  impulses  ;  in  all  times  it  has  been  deemed 
to  possess  important  uses.  If,  then,  the  brain  be 
not  the  organ  of  the  mind,  what  are  its  functions? 
How  do  we  know  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the 
mind?  some  one  may  ask.  Common  sense  will 
reply,  because  we  feel  that  we  think  with  the  brain. 
Every  one  is  aware  of  this  when  called  to  mental 
exertion.  Science  might  give  a  more  satisfactory 
reply  ;  for  instance,  it  might  be  said  that  observ¬ 
ing  any  of  the  human  powers  to  which  function 
had  been  fixed,  we  should  find  that  the  manifes¬ 
tation  of  the  function  was  modified  by  the  state 
of  the  organ.  We  see  with  the  eye;  if  in  a  healthy 
state,  sound  vision  results  ;  if  the  eyes  are 
diseased,  we  have  diseased  sight.  Put  out  the 
eyes,  and  sight  is  gone.  By  observation  we 
find  healthy  brains  give  healthy  mental  mani¬ 
festations  ;  diseased  brain,  diseased  manifesta¬ 
tion.  Without  a  brain,  there  is  no  instance  of 
mental  power  existing,  therefore  Ave  are  justified 
in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  mind  is  connected 
Avith  the  brain,  equally  as  that  the  eye  is  con¬ 
nected  Avith  sight,  the  ear  with  hearing,  the  nose 
Avith  smelling,  or  any  other  organ  Avith  its  knoAvn 
pOAver.  The  principle  is  capable  of  demonstra¬ 
tion.  Opium  or  ardent  spirits,  by  the  effect  they 
produce  on  the  brain,  derange  the  mental  opera¬ 
tion  ;  loss  of  consciousness  occurs  when  the 
blood  recedes  from  the  brain,  as  in  cases  of  faint¬ 
ing;  and  recent  observations  by  medical  men 
afford  most  direct  evidence  in  support  of  the  pro¬ 
position,  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind. 
Richerand,  in  his  Nouveaux  Elemens  de  Physio¬ 
logic,  7  ed.,  ii.,  p.  195-6,  states  that  he  attended 
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a  woman,  who  had  received  a  hurt,  which  exposed 
her  brain  to  observation.  One  day  he  pressed 
upon  it  with  greater  weight  than  usual,  and  the 
woman  was  instantly  unconscious  in  the  midst  of 
a  sentence;  he  removed  his  hand,  consciousness 
instantly  returned.  The  experiment  was  fre¬ 
quently  repeated,  and  always  with  the  same 
result.  Sir  Ashley  Cooper  relates  the  case  of  a 
seaman,  whose  scull  was  fractured  and  brain 
compressed  by  a  fall.  He  remained  for  thirteen 
months  totally  unconscious.  At  the  end  of  this 
period,  Mr.  Cline  raised  the  depressed  portion  of 
the  scull,  and  consciousness  immediately  re¬ 
turned.  The  last  thing  the  man  recollected  was 
a  sea  fight  in  the  Mediterranean  thirteen  months 
before.  Dr.  Pierguin,  in  the  case  of  a  patient, 
part  of  whose  skull  had  been  removed  in  the 
hospital  of  Montpelier,  observed  that,  during 
dreamless  sleep,  the  brain  was  quiescent  within 
the  cranium  ;  but  if  disturbed  by  violent  dreams, 
it  was  violently  agitated  and  protruded.  In 
dreams  which  she  described  as  vivid,  the  protru¬ 
sion  was  greater  and  still  more  marked  when 
engaged  in  animated  converse.  It  is  known  that 
the  activity  of  any  organ  causes  the  blood  to 
rush  to  the  part,  and  hence  the  increased  nourish¬ 
ment  and  strength  given  to  any  organ  by  its 
exercise,  (important  results  follow  the  knowledge 
of  this  fact,  which  will  be  pointed  out  in  the 
progress  of  this  work) ;  and  hence  also  the  vary¬ 
ing  state  of  the  brain,  according  to  different  de¬ 
grees  of  mental  excitement. 

Dr.  Cullen  says  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  our  intellect  always  depend  upon  certain 
motions  taking  place  in  the  brain. 

Dr.  James  Gregory  says  certain  diseases  prove 
that  the  brain  is  the  primary  organ  of  the  internal 
powers. 

The  celebrated  German  physiologist,  Blumen- 
bacli,  says  that  the  mind  is  closely  connected  with 
the  brain  as  the  material  condition  of  mental 
phenomena,  as  is  demonstrated  by  our  conscious¬ 
ness,  and  by  the  mental  disturbances  which  ensue 
upon  affections  of  the  brain. 

Majendie,  in  alluding  to  this  subject,  states 
that  the  brain  is  the  material  instrument  of 
thought ;  this  is  proved  by  a  multitude  of  experi¬ 
ments  and  facts.  Mr.  Abernethy,  in  the  course 
of  his  works,  states  at  length  his  reasons  for  con¬ 
curring  in  the  proposition,  that  the  brain  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  the  organization  by  which  the 
percipient  principle  becomes  variously  effected  ! 

We  might  go  on  quoting  from  the  works  of 
Lawrence,  Dr.  Mason  Good,  Dr.  Neil  Arnott,  but 
enough  has  been  shown  to  prove  that  authority 
is  on  our  side,  in  regard  to  this  principle  of  the 
science.  Not  that  authority  should  ever  be  taken 
at  more  than  its  value  for  or  against  anything. 
Let  every  one  satisfy  himself  of  the  truth  of  a 
proposition  by  his  own  observation,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  ;  and  most  will  find  an  opportunity  to  do  this. 
They  may  be  directed  in  their  course  by  the 
labours  of  others;  but  knowing,  as  phrenologists, 
that  all  have  the  faculties  to  observe,  each  should 
to  the  utmost  possible  extent  of  his  means  call 
them  into  activity.  By  this  process,  he  will, 
through  the  only  efficient  way,  arrive  at  self-con¬ 
viction.  All  should  hesitate  before  receiving 
systems  or  creeds  ready  prepared  by  others,  how¬ 


ever  strongly  supported  by  names  and’authorities. 
In  No.  17  of  the  Foreign  and  British  Medical 
Review,  we  find  the  following  passage: — “It  is 
true  that  some  over-scrupulous  men,  like  Lord 
Jeffery  and  Dr.  Abercrombie,  still  doubt  whether 
the  mind  acts  through  the  medium  of  external 
organs,  except  in  its  communications  with  the 
external  world  ;  but  as  the  proposition  is  regarded 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  phrenologists,  as 
demonstrated,  we  shall  assume  it  to  be  true. 
Philosophers  and  ancient  writers  held  the  opinion 
that  the  brain  was  connected  with  the  mind. 
They  often  use  the  terms  synonymously.  In 
Shakespear’s  writings  he  makes  frequent  use  of 
the  brain  in  the  sense  of  mind. 

The  generally  received  opinion  of  the  fact 
need  only  be  alluded  to  to  be  acknowledged.  In 
common  parlance,  to  be  addle-headed  is  known  to 
mean  a  want  of  the  power  of  thinking.  To  have 
no  more  brains  than  a  goose  is  said  as  a  reproach 
for  having  done  any  stupid  act.  Something 
wrong  in  the  upper  story,  a  numskull,  block¬ 
head,  are  well  known  expressions,  having  the 
same  import.  Thus,  in  support  of  the  proposition, 
we  have  the  consciousness  of  every  one,  the 
opinions  of  the  scientific  and  vulgar  opinion  all 
coinciding:  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  religious  world  have 
set  themselves  in  opposition  to  this  truth.  When 
any  men  of  name  oppose  truth  it  is  at  all  times  to 
be  deplored,  but  especially  when  religious  feelings 
are  enlisted  in  the  strife.  The  cause  of  true 
religion  must  suffer ;  for  truths,  either  of  philo¬ 
sophy  or  religion,  can  but  spring  from  one  source, 
the  fountain  of  all  truth,  and  must  agree  with 
each  other.  Facts  cannot  be  destroyed  ;  they  are 
immutable,  and  when  opposition  is  offered  where 
investigation  should  be  resorted  to,  the  opposers 
must  ultimately  be  proved  wrong  and  to  have 
injured  their  own  cause,  when  it  might  have  been 
strengthened  had  reason  been  used  to  bring  into 
close  union  religion  and  science. 

The  third  proposition,  “  that  the  form  and  size 
of  brain  is  distinguishable  by  the  form  and  size 
of  head,”  is  not  so  easily  to  be  proved  by  the 
general  student,  from  the  opportunities  required 
to  test  it  by  anatomical  experiment.  Few  besides 
the  medical  student  and  practitioner  can  do  this; 
therefore  in  this  case,  the  opinions  of  men  stand¬ 
ing  at  the  head  of  their  profession  are  of  value  in 
regard  to  this  question. 

{To  be  continued .) 


ON  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  AN  ASYLUM 
FOR  PATIENTS  RECOVERED  AFTER  AT¬ 
TEMPTS  AT  SUICIDE. 

BY  W.  A.  F.  BROWNE,  M.D. 

Physician  to  the  Crichton  Institution  for  the  Insane 

at  Dumfries. 

No  one  who  reads  the  papers  from  barren  curiosity 
or  to  catch  the  moral  characteristics  of  the  time,  can 
shut  out  a  conviction  of  a  frightful  increase  of  suicide 
meditated,  attempted,  and  effected.  I  have  for  years 
consulted  the  registers  of  these  events  for  purposes 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  particularize,  but  which 
have  led  me  to  view  the  subject  in  various  aspects  ; 
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to  regret  that  the  frequency  of  such  events,  and 
the  publicity  given  to  them,  often  imparts  to 
the  suicidal  disposition  an  epidemic  or  imitative 
character  ;  to  deplore  the  polluting  and  sanguinary 
tone  such  disclosures  tend  to  communicate  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind  ;  but  above  all,  that  so  little  interest  is 
excited  in,  or  displayed  towards,  the  unfortunate 
objects  of  these  horror- inspiring  narratives,  that 
neither  the  pietist  nor  the  political  economist  direct 
their  attention  to  reclaim  such  individuals  as  have 
been  saved  from  their  own  rashness,  and  that  no  in¬ 
terference  is  ever  conceived  necessary  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  the  act. 

We  may  daily  observe  it  stated  in  the  public  papers, 
that  persons  who  have  been  prevented  from  the  com¬ 
mission  of  suicide  are,  immediately  after  their  re¬ 
covery  from  the  effects  of  the  attempt,  set  at  liberty, 
and  allowed  to  return  to  their  friends  and  home. 
This  is  a  very  questionable  humanity.  It  is,  in  effect, 
to  deliver  these  unfortunate  beings  a  prey  to  their 
shame,  or  sorrow,  or  madness  ;  to  the  very  motives 
of  the  act  which  they  have  meditated,  and  may  still 
meditate  ;  and  to  these  aggravated,  as  they  must  be, 
by  exposure  and  obloquy.  A  man  jumps  over  London 
Bridge,  and  if  saved  by  the  exertions  of  a  waterman, 
he  is  allowed  to  walk  away  to  Westminster  Bridge, 
or  the  Serpentine,  or  some  other  convenient  spot,  to 
seek  death  anew,  undisturbed  by  the  officious  and 
humane.  The  saviour  of  such  a  person  can  have  no 
guarantee  that  the  object  of  his  care  will  profit  by 
his  interference,  will  not  rather  rush  on  that  fate 
which  has  for  a  moment  been  averted.  It  cannot  be 
supposed  that  a  trustworthy  guarantee  will  be  found 
in  the  promises,  or  penitence,  or  fears  of  the  suicide 
himself.  Individuals  under  such  circumstances  can¬ 
not  be  regarded  as  altogether  responsible,  or  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  understand  so  clearly  the  situation  in  which 
they  have  been,  and  are,  as  to  resume  at  once  those 
modes  of  thinking  and  feeling  on  which  dependence 
can  be  placed,  and  in  which  the  safety  of  the  miserable 
beings  consists.  Assuredly,  they  are  neither  trust¬ 
worthy  nor  rational,  and  yet  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  can  be  treated  as  insane.  The  law  forbids  that 
til  y  should  be  confined  and  protected  from  themselves 
in  an  asylum,  however  appropriate  such  a  retreat  may 
appear  for  their  condition,  and  however  closely  con¬ 
nected  that  condition,  when  analyzed,  may  be  found 
to  be  with  mental  derangement. 

But  humanity  still  more  imperatively  forbids  that 
they  should  be  abandoned,  lost  sight  of,  and  cast  back 
upon  their  own  resources —friendless,  homeless,  hope¬ 
less.  A  few  may  rejoice  that  they  have  been  snatched 
from  a  premature  death,  or  a  wicked  and  inexpiable 
action  ;  a  few  may  feel  as  healthy  hearts  ought  to 
feel  in  such  an  emergency  ;  but  the  great  majority 
lapse  into  their  original  state,  or  pause  in  their  career 
of  self-immolation,  solely  because  they  have  not,  and 
only  until  they  have,  a  fitting  opportunity  to  carry  a 
settled  purpose  into  execution,  or  to  gratify  a  pre¬ 
dominating  impulse. 

For  such  individuals,  I  would  humbly  suggest  to 
the  philanthropic  and  those  in  authority,  that  some 
temporary  asylum  should  be  provided. 

A  curious  case,  reported  recently  in  the  Times, 
shows  that  there  is  legally  a  right  in  the  sane  to  pre¬ 
vent,  even  by  imprisonment,  the  suicidal  from  en¬ 
dangering  their  lives.  A  young  woman  is  seduced  ; 
obtains  admission  into  a  workhouse  as  an  ailing  and 
starving  lad  ;  is  afterwards  sent  to  jail  for  an  al¬ 
leged  act  of  vagrancy,  where  her  sex  is  discovered  ; 
and  when  about  to  be  discharged,  on  the  expiring 
of  the  penal  period,  declares  her  intention  to  destroy 
herself  ;  is  carried  before  a  magistrate,  where  she 
again  acknowledges  that  such  is  her  intention,  and 
is  most  humanely  and  wisely  sent  back  to  prison. 

Could  not  some  asylum  be  devised,  if  for  nothing 


more,  at  least  for  the  reception  of  this  class  of  persons 
during  what  may  be  called  their  paroxysm,  and  until 
they  can  be  united  to  their  friends  or  guardians,  and 
until  all  immediate  danger  had  passed.  But  I  con¬ 
ceive  that  the  objects  of  such  an  establishment  should 
be  higher  :  medical  treatment  might  be  resorted  to  ; 
the  consolations  of  religion  afforded  ;  adverse  circum¬ 
stances  relieved  ;  and,  in  fact,  all  measures  adopted 
which  are  calculated  to  preserve  the  individual,  and 
to  induce  a  healthier  state  of  mind. 

Were  the  suicidal  disposition  invariably,  as  it 
sometimes  is,  a  transitory  condition  ;  were  it  not,  as 
it  generally  is,  the  result  of  a  permanent  aberration 
of  the  mind  ;  such  carelessness  of  the  lives  and  in¬ 
terests  of  the  unfortunate  victims  of  such  a  pro¬ 
pensity,  as  at  present  exists,  might  in  some  degree  be 
justifiable.  But  there  are  men  who  for  years  and 
years  harbour  such  a  resolution  ;  who  are  protected 
so  far  from  their  own  designs  within  the  walls  of  an 
asylum  ;  whose  purpose  is  known  ;  whose  cunning  is 
circumvented  ;  whose  stratagems  are  defeated  ;  who 
yet,  notwithstanding  all  vigilance  and  precaution, 
destroy  themselves. 

From  the  history  of  men  who  have  last  fallen  by 
their  own  hand,  it  may  be  learned  that  many  such 
cases  exist  in  society  ;  where  preparations  have  long 
been  made  for  such  an  event,  and  where  the  act  is 
more  the  sequence  of  cool  determination  and  of  fixed 
and  habitual  purpose,  than  of  sudden  imj  ulse.  For 
individuals  who  cherish  and  attempt  to  execute  such 
a  design,  but  whose  deportment  is  otherwise  rational, 
a  retreat  should  be  provided,  until  friends  or  guard¬ 
ians  can  be  apprised  of  their  situation,  and  undertake 
their  safe  keeping,  and  to  protect  the  feelings  of  the 
public  from  further  outrage.  For  those  who  are  in¬ 
fluenced  by  a  momentary  despair,  by  misfortune,  or 
by  any  temporary  causes,  a  similar  retreat  is  indis¬ 
pensable,  until  the  excited  or  morbid  feelings  subside  ; 
until  the  sources  of  irritation  or  distress  are  removed 
or  mitigated  ;  or  until  measures  can  be  taken  by 
friends  or  the  authorities  to  meet  these.  Suicides 
from  intoxication,  poverty,  seduction,  and  various 
other  causes,  might  thus  be  saved,  and  placed  in  a 
favourable  position  for  the  return  of  reason,  peni¬ 
tence,  peace,  and  happiness. 

I  am  neither  prepared,  nor  am  I  presumptuous 
enough,  to  offer  any  suggestions  as  to  the  details  of 
such  a  proposal ;  but  when  it  appears  that  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  time  of  the  public  coroner  is  occupied  by 
cases  of  suicide,  the  most  humble  individual  is  justi¬ 
fied  in  recommending  any  expedient  by  means  of 
which  the  mortality  from  this  cause  may  be  diminish¬ 
ed,  and  the  lives  and  reason  of  the  most  unfortunate 
of  our  fellow-men  be  restored. — Lancet. 

[We  trust  the  subject  of  this  truly  benevolent  pro¬ 
position  will  not  be  lost  sight  of  ;  the  evil  denounced 
is  a  crying  one.  Energy  and  talent  cannot  be  better 
bestowed,  nor  the  cause  of  humanity  better  served, 
than  by  disseminating  such  suggestions,  and  ripening 
them  to  fruitfulness.  The  propriety  of  its  extension 
to  all  who  display  unequivocal  symptoms  of  destruc¬ 
tive  insanity,  must  strike  every  enlightened  mind  ; 
and  we  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
legislature  will  deem  it  not  unworthy  its  attention.^ 
The  state  has  an  undoubted  right  to  the  control  of 
such  objects,  nor  do  the  difficulties  which  surround 
the  subject  form  a  sufficient  excuse  for  the  non-per¬ 
formance  of  the  onerous  duty.  It  will  hardly  be 
objected  that  it  interferes  too  extensively  with  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  ;  the  law  already  recognises  the 
necessity  of  personal  restraint  in  commissions  of  lu¬ 
nacy,  where  the  object  most  generally  appears  to  be 
the  protection  of  property  from  waste ;  and  it  is  a 
strange  anomaly  in  our  institutions,  that  so  much  less 
care  should  be  shown  of  lite. — Ed.] 
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T11S  ORGAN  OF  PIIILOPROGENITIVENESS ; 

OR,  LOVE  OF  YOUNG. 

(  Continued. ) 

Many  cases  may  be  found  in  most  lunatic  asylums 
showing  the  influence  of  this  organ  when  in  a  state 
of  disease.  Dr.  Gall  mentions  the  case  of  a  very 
amiable  young  lady,  who  went  about  boastingly 
declaring  to  her  friends  she  was  in  the  family-way. 
many  similar  cases  are  recorded ;  some  in  male 
subjects;  and  in  all  the  organ  is  developed  in  a 
remarkable  degree.  One  poor  woman  fancied 
her  children  had  been  stolen,  and  would  fall  on 
her  knees,  screaming,  and  then  with  an  agony  of 
woe  implore  that  they  might  be  restored  to  her. 
Persons  insane  on  this  organ  have  been  observed 
to  sit  for  hours  with  both  hands  clasping  this 
organ  at  the  back  of  the  head ;  and  the  external 
heat,  from  the  high  state  of  the  activity  of  the 
brain,  has  been  proved  under  this  class  of  mental 
diseases. 

Barrow,  in  his  commentaries,  mentions  that  a 
native  woman  having  had  her  child  taken  from 
her  to  sacrifice,  went  mad  ;  and  in  consequence  of 
the  trouble  she  gave,  she  was  killed  by  her 
countrymen. 

Kotzebue  must  have  had  this  organ  large  :  the 
feeling  is  strongly  expressed  in  the  conversation 
between  Cora  and  Alonzo,  with  their  child  playing 
between  them. 

“  Cora.  I  am  sure  he  will  speak  soon;  then  will 
be  the  last  of  the  three  holidays  allowed  by  na¬ 
ture’s  sanction  to  the  fond  anxious  mother’s  heart. 

“  Alonzo .  What  are  those  three  ? 

“  Cora.  The  extasy  of  his  birth  I  pass  :  that  in 
part  is  selfish :  but  when  first  the  white  blossoms 
of  his  teeth  appear,  breaking  the  crimson  buds 
that  did  encase  them  ;  that  is  a  day  of  joy  :  next, 
when  from  his  father’s  arms  he  runs  without  sup¬ 
port,  laughing  and  delighted,  to  his  mother’s  knees  : 
that — that  is  the  mother’s  heart’s  next  holiday  ; 
and  sweeter  still  the  third,  whene’er  his  little 
stammering  tongue  shall  utter  the  grateful  sound 
of  father,  mother !  oh  that’s  the  dearest  joy  of 
all!” 

Having  pointed  out  the  sort  of  evidence  upon 
which  the  views  of  phrenologists  are  based,  in 
regard  to  this  faculty  as  an  elementary  principle 
of  the  human  mind,  and  the  connection  that  exists 
between  the  power  and  a  particular  portion  of 
the  brain,  it  may  now  be  proper  to  state  some  of 
the  objections  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  and  to 
point  out  their  futility.  The  answer  to  a  not 
unfrequent  objection  that  the  love  of  young  is  a 
mere  instinct,  is  obvious,  that  a1  though  this  be 
true,  it  does  not  the  less  require  to  be  mani¬ 
fested  through  a  distinct  or  separate  organ  in  the 
brain.  It  has  been  stated  that  a  mother  loves 
her  offspring  because  it  constitutes  to  her  happi¬ 
ness;  the  reason  it  does  so  is  because  her  nature 
is  fitted  to  draw  happiness  from  this  source;  the 
due  activity  of  any  organ  being  at  all  times  pro¬ 
ductive  of  pleasure.  It  has  been  stated  by  oppo¬ 
nents  that  the  different  degrees  of  affection 
shown  by  a  mother  to  her  children,  cannot  be 
accounted  for  upon  the  phrenological  theory, 
that  the  strength  of  the  feeling  is  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  organ.  The  whole  organiza¬ 
tion  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  The 


feeling  will  naturally  be  most  excited  by  that 
child  in  whom  the  most  faculties  are  pleasing 
to  the  other  portion  of  the  mother’s  organiza¬ 
tion.  Further,  Mr.  Combe,  Mr.  Scott,  and 
several  phrenologists,  have  noted  that  the  feeling 
bears  a  specific  relation  to  the  weakness  or  help¬ 
lessness  of  its  object.  “The  mother  doats  with 
the  fondest  delight  on  the  infant  in  the  first 
month  of  its  existence,  and  her  solicitude  and 
affection  are  bestowed^largest  and  most  intensely 
upon  the  feeblest  member  of  her  family.”  The 
strength  of  the  feeling  is  at  no  times  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  worthiness  of  the  objects,  but  where 
most  is  required ;  there,  by  the  provision  of 
nature,  do  we  find  the  activity  of  the  organs  the 
most  manifested.  If,  as  is  frequently  stated,  love 
of  offspring  is  merely  a  modification  of  self-love, 
from  the  object  being  regarded  as  a  part  of  self, 
then  would  parental  affection  be  weak  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  generosity  is  strong,  and  strongest  when 
generosity  is  weakest;  this  “all  must  feel”  is 
not  the  case.  Others  have  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  the  feeling  arises  from  kindness  and  benevo¬ 
lence  of  disposition ;  then  tigers,  wolves,  and 
savage  beasts  would  devour  their  young.  They,  on 
the  contrary,  manifest  the  feeling  in  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  degree.  Or  if  the  proposition  be  true,  then 
would  no  selfish  or  blood-thirsty  person  be  fond  of 
children :  but  they  are  often  noted  for  their  attach¬ 
ment  to  their  young.  The  Caribs,  the  most 
unfavourably  organized  of  all  human  beings,  and 
who  are  represented  by  all  persons  conversant 
with  their  habits  as  being  totally  unregulated, 
either  by  intellectual  power  or  benevolence, 
manifest  this  feeling  very  strongly.  In  them 
the  organ  is  largely  developed.  (See  cut.) 


Captain  Parry  informs  us  that  love  of  their 
young  is  almost  the  only  amiable  feeling  that  the 
Esquimaux  possess;  but  that  they  possess  it  in  a 
remarkable  degree.  He  met  and  relieved  a  party 
of  them,  who  were  without  food  and  almost  dying 
with  hunger;  the  first  thing  they  did  was  to  feed 
the  children,  neglecting  themselves  till  they 
were  all  satisfied.  In  them  the  organ  is  large. 
(See  cut.) 
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It  has  likewise  been  stated  that  a  mother’s  love 
for  her  child  is  the  result  of  her  reason.  Mr. 
Combe  answers  this.  “Reason,”  he  says,  “only 
investigates  causes  and  effects,  and  decides  on 
a  comparison  of  facts.  The  mother,  while  she 
smiles  with  ineffable  joy  on  her  tender  offspring, 
does  not  argue  herself  into  the  delightful  emo¬ 
tion.  The  excitement  is  instantaneous ;  the 
object  requires  only  to  be  presented  to  her  eye  or 
imagination,  and  the  whole  impetus  of  parental 
love  stirs  the  mind.  Hence  a  feeling  or  propen¬ 
sity  is  obviously  the  basis  of  the  affection.” 
Besides,  it  often  acts  in  opposition  to  reason,  in 
spoiling  children.  Some  idiots  manifest  the  feel¬ 
ing  strongly.  Men  and  women  intellectually 
great,  have  had  but  little  affection  for  the  young. 
Abercrombie,  one  of  the  most  decided  opponents 
of  phrenology,  in  his  work  on  the  moral  feelings, 
says,  “  When  the  mother,  with  total  disregard  to 
her  health  and  comfort,  devotes  herself  to  watch¬ 
ing  over  her  child,  she  is  not  influenced  by  any 
sense  of  duty,  nor  do  we  attach  to  her  conduct  the 
feeling  of  moral  approbation ; — she  acts  simply 
upon  an  impulse  within,  which  she  perceives  to 
be  a  part  of  her  constitution,  and  which  carries 
her  forward  with  unshrinking  firmness  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  course  of  laborious  and  anxious  service. 
But  all  that  philosophers  may  say  is  less  conclu¬ 
sive  than  what  is  felt  by  all  who  have  this  organ 
well  developed.  Ask  a  mother  why  she  loves 
her  child  ?  Her  answer  is  not  because  it  is  good, 
or  pretty,  or  that  it  is  her  duty.  Her  answer 
will  be  direct  and  conclusive, — she  loves  it  because 
it  is  her  child.  After  a  due  consideration  of  the 
above  facts,  we  fearlessly  say,  there  is  but  one 
way  to  avoid  our  conclusion,  which  is,  to  show 
that  we  have  borne  false  witness.  To  do  this, 
nature  must  be  questioned;  and  we  know  that  if 
fairly  interrogated  the  result  will  confirm  the 
truth  of  our  testimony. 

No  one  has  a  right  to  assert  that  we  are  false, 
while  they  are  ignorant.  All  have  heard  of  a 
certain  king  of  Siam,  who  accused  a  Dutch  tra¬ 
veller  of  falsehood,  for  affirming  that  in  Holland 
water  sometimes  becomes  solid.  Phrenologists 
are  accused  of  falsehood,  for  affirming  that  the 
powrers  of  the  mind  are  in  connection  with,  and 
relative  in  power  to,  the  size  of  certain  portions 
of  the  cerebral  organization.  Those  who  de¬ 
nounce  us,  would  blame  the  king  of  Siam  for 
injustice,  although  the  fact  he  denied  was  at 
variance  with  his  experience,  and  beyond  his 
range  of  observation.  The  facts  upon  which 
phrenology  is  based,  are  within  the  reach  of  all, 
and  as  numerous  as  are  the  heads  of  men  and 
animals. 


AN  ADDRESS  BY  MR.  GEORGE  COMBE. 

Delivered  at  the  Anniversary  Celebration  of  the 
Birth  of  Dr.  Spurzheim,  and  the  Organization 
of  the  Boston  Phrenological  Society ,  December  31, 
1839. 

(  Continued.) 

The  human  mind  is  regulated  by  uniform  laws,  and 
the  same  events  happen,  in  similar  circumstances,  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Britain.  In  .several  of  the 
cities  of  this  country  which  I  have  visited,  I  have 


found  that  Phrenological  Societies  have  existed 
flourished  fora  brief  season,  and  then  fallen  into  de¬ 
cay  ;  and  in  general,  the  cause  appears  to  me  to  have 
been  the  same.  The  members  soon  became  satisfied 
that  the  great  principles  of  Phrenology  are  true  ;  but 
they  were  not  prepared  to  proceed  to  the  practical 
application  of  them  in  any  department  of  usefulness. 
They  saw  a  public  that  was  either  hostile  or  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  them,  and  they  did  not  feel  in  themselves 
sufficient  power  to  cope  with  these  adverse  feelings. 
The  consequence  has  been  that  Phrenology  has  seemed 
to  fall  asleep.  Its  enemies  have  thought  that  it  was 
dead.  But  when  did  any  great  truth,  fraught  with 
blessings  to  the  human  race,  pei’ish?  The  ignorant 
and  despotic  priesthood  that  sent  Galileo  to  a  dungeon 
congratulated  themselves  that  they  had  cut  up  by 
the  root  the  heresy  of  the  earth’s  revolution  on  its 
axis.  But  how  delusive  was  their  dream,  how  ab¬ 
surd  their  estimate  of  their  own  power  !  The  Creator 
had  swung  the  globe  on  high,  and  impelled  it  on  its 
diurnal  and  on  its  annual  course.  Copernicus,  Ga¬ 
lileo,  and  Newton,  w’ere  guilty  only  of  calling  the  at¬ 
tention  of  mankind  to  what  the  Creator  had  done. 
If  the  nations  were  offended,  and  averted  their  eyes, 
worlds  did  not  therefore  cease  to  roll  ;  men,  alone, 
suffered  the  consequences  of  their  conduct.  They 
remained  buried  in  a  stolid  and  barbarous  ignorance, 
which  led  them  to  wage  horrible  wars  with  each 
other  ;  to  believe  in  witchcraft  ;  to  bow  their  necks, 
in  all  the  helpless  imbecility  of  intellectual  darkness, 
to  ruthless  tyrants  in  church  and  state.  So  it  ever 
must  be  when  natural  truths — in  other  words,  the 
works  of  the  Creator — are  discovered,  presented  to 
mankind,  and  rejected.  They  do  not  cease  to  exist 
and  to  act.  Truth  cannot  die.  Accordingly,  in  this 
country,  I  find  Phrenology  flourishing  in  astonishing 
vigour  as  a  practical  art.  Wherever  I  have  gone,  I 
have  found  men  who  call  themselves  practical  phren¬ 
ologists,  exciting  a  vulgur  curiosity  concerning  the 
science  :  examining  heads  ;  predicating  character  ; 
using  it,  in  short,  as  a  species  of  palmistry  or  as¬ 
trology,  and  extracting,  as  I  have  been  told,  large 
sums  of  money  from  the  people,  by  their  skill.  I  have 
heard  these  humble  practitioners  denounced  by  edu¬ 
cated  and  philosophical  phrenologists,  as  the  great 
enemies  of  the  science  ;  as  having  degraded  it,  and 
rendered  it  disgusting  to  superior  minds.  I  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  consequences,  and  lament  them  ;  but  I  am 
disposed  to  deal  charitably  with  the  offenders.  They 
did  what  higher  men  le.t  undone  :  they  not  only 
boldly  proclaimed  their  own  conviction  of  the  truth 
of  Phrenology,  but  applied  it  to  the  best  of  their 
ability.  If  the  educated  phrenologists  will  do  the 
same,  they  will  be  more  successful  ;  and  they  will 
wipe  away  this  opprobrium  from  the  science,  in  the 
only  way  in  which  it  can  be  removed,— -by  substituting 
a  better  practice  in  its  place. 

I  repeat,  then,  my  humble  conviction  that  every 
Phrenological  Society,  to  be  permanently  successful, 
must  engage  in  practical  objects  ;  and  I  need  not 
mention  how  wide  is  the  field  for  the  application  of 
our  science.  The  members  of  this  Society  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  many  of  its  departments,  such  as  edu¬ 
cation,  insanity,  criminal  legislation,  j>rison  discipline; 
criticism,  biblical  and  profane  ;  political  economy 
and  moral  science.  To  the  successful  prosecution  of 
all  of  these,  a  knowedge  of  mind  is  indispensable. 
But  as  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  confining  my  at¬ 
tention,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  a  single  point,  I 
shall  attempt  to  elucidate  one  which  appears  to  me  to 
be  highly  important,  and  hitherto  little  considered. 

This  Society,  then,  may  prepare  the  public  for 
teaching  Phrenology,  as  the  philosophy  of  mind,  in 
schools.  I  can  conceive  it  possible  for  it  to  establish  a 
school,  in  which  Phrenology  should  be  taught,  in  its 
full  length  and  breadth,  to  the  pupils,  as  one  branch 
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of  their  general  education.  For  example,  I  would 
propose  to  teach  them,  by  the  aid  of  drawings  and 
preparations,  the  general  anatomy  of  the  brain  and 
nervous  system  ;  of  the  heart,  lungs,  and  blood-vessels; 
and  of  the  stomach  and  other  digestive  organs.  By 
this  instruction  I  would  endeavour  to  give  them  clear 
ideas  of  the  connection  between  the  mind  and  the  body, 
and  of  our  dependence  for  health,  vigour,  and  enjoy¬ 
ment,  on  the  condition  of  the  organic  system.  I 
would  next  introduce  them  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
situations  and  functions  of  the  different  mental 
organs,  and  their  spheres  of  activity,  with  the  uses 
and  abuses  of  each.  Some  of  the  advantages  which 
I  should  expect  to  follow  from  this  instruction,  would 
be  these  : — 

The  children  would  become  intelligent  co-operators 
with  their  parents  and  teachers,  in  their  own  educa¬ 
tion.  At  present,  great  anxiety  is  expressed  by  many 
persons  to  know  the  faculties  of  their  children,  that 
they  may  train  them  ;  but  it  occurs  to  few  that  the 
most  efficient  co-operators  in  this  training  will  be 
the  children  themselves,  when  they  know  their  own 
constitutions.  I  am  not  a  father,  but  I  have  had  con¬ 
siderable  experience  in  training  the  children  of  a  re¬ 
lative,  who  lost  her  husband  when  a  numerous  family 
were  young  ;  and  some  of  my  most  intimate  friends 
have  been  phrenologists,  and  have  trained  their  chil¬ 
dren  as  I  did  those  of  my  relative,  by  instructing 
them  in  the  details  of  Phrenology  from  their  early 
years,  and  teaching  them  to  think  and  act  on  the 
principles  which  it  embodies.  We  cannot  boast  of 
having  overcome  every  evil  tendency  in  our  young 
charges,  or  supplied  every  deficiency.  My  experi¬ 
ence  leads  me  to  confess  that  the  highest  and  best 
gift  which  a  child  can  inherit,  is  a  well  formed  and 
well  constituted  brain.  Where  a  peculiar  combina¬ 
tion  exists,  1  know  of  no  method  by  which  its  effects 
can  be  removed  ;  and  if  a  feeble  or  diseased  organi¬ 
zation  be  inherited  by  the  child,  I  have  discovered 
no  means  by  which  its  mental  manifestations  can  be 
rendered  equal  to  those  of  a  brain  enjoying  native 
health  and  vigour.  I  disavow,  therefore,  all  preten¬ 
sions  to  the  power  of  perfecting,  by  means  of  Phren¬ 
ology,  every  individual  child  :  but  there  are  degrees 
of  comparison  :  there  may  be  good,  better,  best  ;  as 
well  as  bad,  worse,  worst.  Need  I  assure  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  society,  that  by  teaching  to  children  the 
functions  of  the  different  organs,  and  the  uses  and 
abuses  of  the  different  faculties,  the  good  have  been 
rendered  strikingly  better,  and  the  Avorst  have  be¬ 
come  less  bad  ?  Where Arer  the  organization  has  been 
of  a  high  order — that  is,  where  the  quality  of  the 
brain  was  good,  and  the  moral  and  intellectual  organs 
predominated— the  results  ha\re  been  truly  admirable. 
A  feAV  brief  remarks  Avill  suffice  to  explain  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  this  kind  of  instruction. 

The  organs  exist  and  perform  their  functions  in 
children  as  they  do  in  adults.  The  feelings  are  first 
developed  ;  they  are  strong,  they  are  blind,  and  they 
sometimes  conflict.  Phrenology  enables  the  child  to 
understand  the  nature,  objects,  uses,  and  relatAe 
authority  of  eaeh.  It  introduces  light  and  order 
where  darkness  and  chaos  formerly  reigned.  I  can 
well  recollect  the  painful  conflicts  which  I  experi¬ 
enced  in  my  own  childhood,  and  the  difficulty  which 
I  felt  in  determining  which  feeling  Avas  right.  For 
example  ;  having  a  large  self  esLm,  and  tolerably 
good  combativeness  tmd  destructiveness,!  was  easily 
offended,  and  often  burned  to  gratify  my  feelings  of 
revenge  ;  but  benevolence  and  conscientiousness 
would  whisper  that  this  was  wrong,  I  felt  instinc- 
threly  the  opposition  between  these  feelings,  but 
knew  not  their  relatAe  values.  1  sometimes  thought 
that  submission  to  aggression  and  forgiveness  of  in¬ 
juries  were  cowardice,  and  indicated  a  want  of  manly 
spirit ;  and  if  the  better  principles  actually  prevailed, 


I  rarely  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  the  conscious 
triumph  of  virtue.  Again  ;  having  love  of  appro¬ 
bation  equally  large  with  self-esteem,  I  felt  in  my 
childhood  these  tAVo  emotions  constantly  conflicting. 
Love  of  approbation  prompted  me  to  acts  of  vain¬ 
glory  and  boasting,  of  which  self-esteem  and  the  moral 
sentiments  were  soon  heartily  ashamed.  I  resolved 
to  correct  this  fault,  and  put  on  a  dogged  indifference 
to  the  opinion  of  others,  which  Avas  to  me  equally 
unnatural  and  unsatisfactory,  and  in  itself  unamiable. 
I  could  not  adjust  the  balance  betAveen  the  two 
faculties.  Nay,  not  only  did  this  conflict  annoy  me 
in  childhood,  but  it  persecuted  me  far  on  in  life,  and 
I  was  constantly  liable  to  run  into  an  excess  of  com¬ 
plaisance,  to  give  way  to  an  undignified  desire  to  cul¬ 
tivate  favour  by  compliances,  or  to  fall  back  on  self¬ 
esteem,  and  set  opinion  at  defiance.  Phrenology  con¬ 
ferred  on  me  the  first  internal  peace  of  mind  that  I  ex¬ 
perienced  ;  and  although  I  am  still  conscious  of  defects 
in  external  manners,  arising  from  these  disadvantages 
of  youthful  training,  I  now  knoAV  at  least  what  is 
the  character  and  Aralue  of  the  different  emotions  that 
visit  me.  I  could  give  many  other  examples  ;  but 
these  will  suffice  to  render  my  proposition  intel¬ 
ligible,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  faculties  may  be 
rendered  of  the  highest  utility  to  children  themselves. 

(To  be  continued .) 


PROTEST  OF  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  LON¬ 
DON  PHRENOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

( Extracted  from  the  last  quarterly  number  of  the 
Phrenological  Journal.) 

The  folloAving  declaration  signed  by  66  members 
of  this  association,  is  dated  Nov.  1st,  1842: — 

“We,  the  undersigned,  Members  of  the  Phreno¬ 
logical  Association,  observing  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  public  avowal  of  the  theory  of  Materialism, 
made  by  Dr.Engledue,  in  his  Introductory  Address 
delivered  on  the  opening  of  our  Fifth  Session,  a 
considerable  number  of  the  Members  have  resigned, 
— some  of  these  founding  their  resignation  upon 
the  opinion,  also  expressed  by  Dr.  Engledue,  that 
Materialism  is  the  only  sound  foundation  of 
Phrenology, — although  Ave  do  not  see,  in  either 
of  these  opinions,  sufficient  reason  for  resignation, 
deem  it  advisable  to  make  public,  and  endea\rour 
to  place  on  the  Records  of  the  Association,  the 
folloAving  declaration : — 

“  First. — We  hold  that  there  does  not  yet  exist, 
so  far  as  knoAvn  to  us,  any  evidence  to  establish 
either  the  theory  of  the  immateriality  or  of  the  ma¬ 
teriality  of  the  mind ;  and  any  conclusion  yet 
formed  on  either  side  has  been  assumption.  We 
never  forget  that,  whatever  be  the  essential 
nature  of  mind  (Avere  it  even  a  function  of  matter, 
and  of  matter’s  functions  Ave  do  not  knoAV  the 
limits),  it  is  God’s  work,  and  therefore  wisely 
fitted  for  its  purpose  in  creation. 

“  Secondly. — When  Dr.  Engledue  asserts  that  Ave 
can  discover,  in  the  brain’s  structure,  the  actual 
origin,  or  evolution,  of  thought  and  feeling,  it 
appears  to  us  that  he  has  only  described  the 
molecular  structure  of  the  brain,  as  seen  by  the 
microscope.  Among  these  molecules  he  has  con¬ 
jectured  motion,  but  admits  that  he  has  not  seen 
it.  Mr.  Combe’s  American  case,  which  Dr.  En¬ 
gledue  cites,  in  Avhich  evolutionary  motion  was 
felt  Avith  the  hand,  does  not  demonstrate  mole¬ 
cular  motion.  But  even  had  Dr,  Engledue  seen 
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molecular  motion,  that  motion  itself  may  still  be 
only  the  working  of  an  instrument,  and  would  not 
warrant  the  conclusion  that  it  is  itself  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  thought,  in  either  animals  or  man.  More 
generally,  Dr.  Engledue  has  not ,  in  any  part  of 
his  Address ,  predicated  anything  of  the  brain 
which  cannot  be  predicated  of  it  as  the  medium  or 
instrument  of  an  ulterior  power. 

“  Thirdly. — Nevertheless,  while  we  hold  that 
Dr.  Engledue  has  not  demonstrated  his  theory  of 
materialism,  we  do  not  assert  the  converse  of  that 
theory,  namely,  that  an  immaterial  essence  actu¬ 
ally  does  originate  thought  and  feeling.  On  the 
contrary,  we  repeat,  with  submission  becoming 
our  ignorance,  that  we  know  nothing  in  the 
matter. 

“  Fourthly . — As  we  think  it  probable  that  the 
mystery  of  the  mind’s  essence  has  not  been  placed 
within  the  reach  of  human  discovery  or  cogni¬ 
zance,  it  is  satisfactory  to  us  to  be  convinced,  as 
we  are,  that  that  knowledge  is  not  essential  to 
phrenology ;  and  that  Dr.  Engledue  has  assumed 
and  predicated  that  essentiality  without  showing 
it.  Phrenology  has  not  been  obstructed  by  our 
ignorance  of  the  essence  of  mind,  that  science 
having  to  do  with  the  conditions  only,  not  the 
essence  of  mind  ;  so  that  phrenological  truths 
and  their  applications  would  have  been,  and  will 
be,  the  same,  whether  the  brain  be  the  mind,  or 
only  its  material  instrument.  The  discovery  of 
either  to  be  truth  would  do  phrenology,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  the  connection  between  development  and 
manifestation,  no  good ;  much  less  the  doctrine 
without  the  discovery.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  doctrine,  as  avowed  by  Dr.  Engledue,  cannot 
do  phrenology  any  possible  harm,  with  any  one 
who  understands  both  subjects. 

“  Fifthly. — We  hold  that  the  doctrine  is  equally 
harmless  to  religion.  We  agree  with  Milton  and 
Locke,  and  with  Paley,  Belsliam,  Lowth,  Watson, 
and  other  divines,  that  the  question  is  entirely 
unconnected  with  that  of  man’s  immortality.  On 
this  head,  none  should  be  more  at  ease  than  those 
who  hold  that  it  is  the  special  revelation  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  alone  which  ‘  brings  to  light  ’  the  immor¬ 
tality  of  man,  while  his  essential  nature  here  is 
left  a  mystery.  That  destiny  would  not  be  in  the 
least  affected  by  the  fact,  were  it  so,  that  his 
nature  here  is  entirely  material.  The  religious 
question,  by  dismissing  a  bugbear,  actually  gains 
by  ’the  conviction  that  materialism  itself  is  not 
an  irreligious  doctrine.  We,  therefore,  do  not 
participate  in  an  inconsiderate  alarm  on  account 
of  it;  and  we  regret  the  resignation  of  some 
phrenologists,  who,  nevertheless,  take  the  same 
view  of  the  question  with  ourselves,  as  affording 
a  sanction  to  that  alarm  which  they  do  not  intend, 
and  to  which  it  is  by  no  means  entitled. 

“ Sixthly . — Notwithstanding  these  our  views 
of  the  doctrine  of  materialism,  aware  that,  with 
a  vast  majority  of  the  public  (very  few,  even  of 
educated  men,  having  thought  on  the  subject),  it 
does  excite  fan  alarm  highly  prejudicial  to  the 
general  reception  of  phrenology  ;  and  of  opinion 
that,  besides  not  being  called  for,  its  public  dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  Association  was  the  least  likely 
way  to  remove  prejudices  against  it,  especially 
when  it  was  announced  in  a  seemingly  authori¬ 
tative  manner,  and  appeared  to  commit  the  As- 
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sociation  by  being  contained  in  the  Introductory 
Address,  we  regret  the  course  followed  by  Dr. 
Engledue ;  and  such  of  us  as  voted  thanks  to  him 
for  his  Address  excepted  from  our  vote  his  avowal 
of  materialism  in  that  Address.  Of  course,  we  do 
not  join  in  the  outcry  against  Dr.  Engledue  for 
his  abstract  belief  in  the  material  theory,  if  to 
his  mind  it  appears  to  be  truth;  of  which  to  our 
minds  there  is  no  evidence. 

“  Finally. — Although  we  consider  that  the  ad¬ 
vocation  of  the  doctrine  of  materialism  in  the 
Association,  espscially  in  the  Introductory  Address, 
and  of  the  opinion,  that  that  doctrine  is  the  only 
sound  basis  of  phrenology,  requires  a  distinct  dis¬ 
avowal  by  us,  we  do  not  view  the  unauthorized, 
unexpected,  and  withal  solitary,  occurrence  of 
that  advocation,  as  amounting  to  a  reason  for  our 
abandoning  the  Association ;  we  have  therefore 
preferred  the  course  of  remaining,  and,  as  mem¬ 
bers,  endeavouring  to  vindicate  both  the  Associa¬ 
tion  and  Phrenology.” 


CASES  AND  FACTS. 

Sixteen  Years’  Phrenological  Experience ,  by  the 
Rev.  Henry  Clarke,  of  Chorley,  Lancashire. 

Sir, — The  heading  represents  wliat  our  Scottish  neigh¬ 
bours  would  significantly  call  “  a  real  fact  and  to 
induce  your  phrenological  friends  to  communicate 
bona  fide  facts  in  illustration,  and  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  true  mental  philosophy,  is  the  object  of  your 
very  excellent  article  in  the  Journal  of  the  1st  of 
April.  That  article  would  have  abundantly  satisfied 
my  mind,  had  no  doubt  on  the  subject  previously 
existed  there,  that  very  many  of  the  alleged  facts  of 
professed  phrenologists  are  mere  fancies.  I  have  my 
fancies  too  ;  but  I  will  not  present  them  to  you  as 
facts.  Sixteen  years  ago,  then,  I  was  sojourning  for 
a  few  weeks  in  Cornwall. 

One  wet  day  made  me  a  prisoner  within  doors, 
and  at  the  same  time  brought  me  into  contact  with 
a  large  book,  on  a  subject  of  which,  till  then,  I  had 
never  heard.  A  theme  so  new  and  strange  soon 
wholly  engrossed  my  thoughts  ;  and  although  not 
ten  in  the  morning  when  I  began  its  perusal,  the 
gentleman  who  was  to  carry  me  in  his  boat  across 
an  arm  of  the  sea  to  my  lodgings,  found  me  at  nine 
in  the  evening  so  rivetted  to  my  wet-day  companion, 
that  he  had  twice  to  intimate  his  intention  of  going 
without  me  ere  1  laid  down  the  volume.  Not  long 
had  we  arrived  at  my  domicile,  when  my  friend 
gravely  informed  the  company  present,  consisting  of 
four  ladies  and  two  gentlemen,  that  I  was  one  of 
those  curious  persons  who  could  tell  everything  re¬ 
specting  a  person’s  character  from  an  examination  of 
the  head. 

Not  imagining  that  this  statement  could  pass  for 
any  thing  but  a  j  oke,  or  lead  to  any  other  result  than 
a  laugh,  I  treated  it  in  the  character  of  the  former, 
and  met  it  with  a  hearty  compliment  of  the  latter. 
Not  so  the  ladies.  They  received  the  information  as 
sober  verity ;  in  proof  of  which,  one  of  the  four 
ladies  was  singled  out  by  the  rest,  and  presented  by 
her  own  request  for  examination.  Having  allowed 
judgment  to  go  by  default,  I  found  it  was  now  too 
late  to  obtain  a  reversal  of  the  sentence  passed  upon 
me,  by  protesting  that  I  knew  nothing  of  the  art. 
The  disclaimer  was  held  to  be  overruled  by  a  positive 
assurance  from  my  friend,  that  when  he  came  to  fetch 
me  across  the  water,  he  found  me  so  intent  on  a  book 
with  a  great  many  cuts  of  heads  in  it,  that  he  could 
hardly  get  me  away  ;  and  he  was  quite  certain  I 
must  be  one  of  those  who  studied  the  new  art  of 
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telling  fortunes  by  examining  tlie  head.  Neither  my 
serious  asseveration,  that  I  had  never  till  that  day 
heard  of  this  method  of  judging  of  the  various 
mental  powers  by  the  size  and  form  of  the  head,  nor 
any  declaration  that  nothing  like  fortune-telling  had 
I  found  ill  the  work  referred  to,  would  suffice  to 
exonerate  me  from  exercising  my  supposed  skill  in 
ivhat  they  termed  bumpology  :  I  must  tell  the  ladies 
all  about  their  heads. 

The  lady  who  stood  forth  as  the  voluntary  subject 
of  my  first  essay,  I  had  never  before  seen.  But,  on 
looking  at  her  in  a  sort  of  despair  of  being  able  to 
draw  a  single  inference  from  her  head,  as  I  really  had 
read  all  day  without  becoming  aware  that  I  possessed 
the  means, — the  system  itself,  as  a  new  view  of 
mental  philosophy,  having  engaged  alone  my  attention, 
and  its  operative  application  having  been  quite  over¬ 
looked,— I  was  struck  by  the  very  great  similarity 
between  the  form  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  head, 
and  that  in  one  of  the  plates  in  the  work  which  I 
had  been  reading.  Catching  at  this  straw  to  save 
myself,  1  said,  “  Ladies,  positively  I  know  nothing 
of  the  subject  ;  but  now  I  do  remember  that  there  is 
a  head  with  a  large  portion  overhanging  the  neck 
behind  like  this  lady’s,  which,  the  writer  says,  in¬ 
dicates  an  excessive  fondness  for  children,  and  which, 
when  not  duly  regulated,  leads  to  the  spoiling  of 
them.” 

With  expressions  of  great  astonishment,  the  other 
ladies  assured  me  that  the  subject  under  my  inspec¬ 
tion  was  the  mother  of  four  children,  whom  she  was 
notorious  for  fondling,  indulging,  and  spoiling. 
Evidence  that  their  statement  was  true  subsequently 
came  in  abundance  under  my  own  eyes. 

Another  of  these  ladies  then  insisted  on  my  ex¬ 
amining  her  head  ;  and,  on  looking  at  the  same  part, 
which  was  the  only  part  that  I  had  carefully  noticed 
in  the  book,  l  observed  so  complete  a  contrast,  a  head 
so  straight  up  from  the  narrow  neck,  that  I  ventured 
to  affirm,  that  if  there  was  any  truth  in  my  author 
and  his  plates,  this  lady  must  be  void  of  fondness  for 
children.  “  Oh,  she  cannot  bear  them,”  exclaimed 
her  sister  ;  “but,  if  you  can  tell  all  about  us  in  this 
Avay,  I  will  not  have  my  head  examined.”  So  here 
my  labours  for  that  time  ended.  But  here,  too,  they 
in  fact  began  ;  for  this  adventure  determined  me  to 
study  the  science  of  phrenology.  I  considered  that 
if  it  were  true  that  there  were  clear  undeceiving 
external  indications  of  internal  mental  powers,  the 
former  must  be  deserving  of  the  closest  and  most 
persevering  attention,  and  would  furnish  the  know¬ 
ledge  which  I  had  long  sought  to  little  purpose  in 
the  various  systems  of  metaphysics  and  mental  philo¬ 
sophy,  Nor  have  I  been  disappointed.  Never  have 
I  since  found  a  healthy  head,  with  a  large  mass  of 
brain  immediately  above  the  middle  of  the  cerebel¬ 
lum,  but  the  individual  was  passionately  fond  of 
young  children.  And  never  have  I  encountered  a 
person  exceedingly  attached  to  young  children  gene¬ 
rally,  but  in  every  instance  in  which  I  had  am  op¬ 
portunity  of  examining  the  back  part  of  the  head,  I 
have  found  the  part  in  question  large.  In  the  same 
relation  of  disrelish  for  children,  and  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  brain  in  this  part  of  the  head,  have  1  in¬ 
variably  found  both  the  manifestation  and  the  organ  ; 
vice  versa ,  the  organ  and  the  manifestation  ;  and 
the  cases  I  have  observed  in  England  and  Scotland 
amount  to  some  thousands. 

There  are,  indeed,  some  other  parts  of  the  head, 
respecting  which  my  observations  have  not  led  me 
to  the  same  invariable  results.  Among  these  are 
those  termed  time,  tune,  colour,  wit,  and  hope.  But 
the  parts  termed  self-esteem,  firmness,  benevolence, 
caution,  individuality,  comparison,  causality,  and 
at  least  a  dozen  others,  I  have  always  found  to  cor¬ 
respond  in  development  with  the  character. 


Abstract  of  a  Paper  read  by  Mr.  Deville,  before  the 
Glasgow  Phrenological  Association. 

Mr.  Deville  read  an  account  of  a  number  of  cases 
in  which  a  change  had  been  produced  on  the  form 
of  the  head  by  education  and  moi’al  training  ;  in 
illustration  of  which  he  exhibited  the  principal  casts 
referred  to  in  this  paper.  He  set  out  by  explaining 
that,  although  his  facts  Were  of  a  very  striking  kind, 
he  did  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  affirming  that 
dispositions  could  in  all  cases  be  remodelled,  or  new 
talents  conferred.  The  brain  and  its  parts  have  their 
limits  of  power,  and  endeavours  to  make  them  work 
beyond  their  strength  must  weaken  the  functions, 
and  may  even,  if  pushed  too  far,  lead  to  imbecility 
and  structural  derangement.  By  judicious  manage¬ 
ment,  however,  beneficial  changes  can  seldom  fail  to 
be  produced.  In  educating  children,  parents  and 
teachers  often  err  in  assuming  their  own  minds  as  a 
type  of  that  of  the  species  ;  so  that,  in  the  end, 
much  toil  is  often  found  to  have  been  thrown  away. 
Phrenology  is  useful  here,  and  also  in  enabling  parents 
to  see  the  propriety  of  not  over- working  the  cerebral 
organs  of  their  children.  In  the  head  of  a  young 
gentleman,  eight  years  old,  brought  to  Mr.  Deville 
fifteen  years  ago  for  examination,  he  found  a  fine 
coronal  region  with  large  ideality,  constructiveness , 
comparison,  causality ,  and  eventuality, — five  per¬ 
ceptive  organs,  and  an  extraordinary  large  organ  of 
language ;  and  the  inference  was  that,  with  a  little 
study,  he  would  be  a  fine  linguist,  and  that  he 
might  cultivate  with  success  the  highest  branches  of 
literature.  Mr.  D.  recommended  repose  from  study 
two,  three,  or  four  years,  as  otherwise  mental  weak¬ 
ness  might  be  the  result.  The  advice  Weis  neglected, 
and  the  youth  is  now  little  better  than  an  idiot. 

Another  case  is  that  of  G - N - ,  a  mentally 

cultivating  boy,  who,  at  the  age  of  six  years,  was 
engaged,  through  the  introduction  of  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Deville’s,  by  the  late  Mr.  P.  of  Liverpool,  to  per¬ 
form  a  series  of  calculations.  Mr.  D.  suggested  the 
propriety  of  not  over-working  the  boy’s  organ  of 
number,  but  the  hint  was  not  taken.  The  conse¬ 
quence  was,  that,  although  the  boy,  when  he  went  to 
Liverpool,  could  give  the  square  or  cube  of  two, 
three,  or  more  numbers  in  a  few  minutes,  and  perform 
other  kinds  of  complicated  calculation,  at  present,  as 
Mr.  D.  was  informed  by  himself  a  few  weeks  ago,  he 
cannot  give  the  square  or  cube  of  numbers,  and  has 
not  sufficient  arithmetical  ability  even  to  fit  him  for 
a  first-rate  counting-house  clerk.  In  his  head  the 
organ  of  number  is  now  evidently  smaller  than  in 
the  casts  taken  at  four  and  six  years  of  age.  Innu¬ 
merable  instances  of  a  like  nature  have  fallen  under 
Mr.  Deville’s  observation.  After  detailing  that  of  an 
idiot,  endowed  with  a  talent  for  drawing,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  illustrate,  by  the  following  cases,  the  posi¬ 
tion,  that  change  of  cerebral  development  frequently 
follows  change  of  training  and  pursuits. 

1.  Casts  of  the  head  of  Mary  Sweet  were  taken  at 
twelve  and  fifteen  years  of  age.  From  eight  to  twelve 
she  displayed  alternately  two  phases  of  character : 
her  memory  was  very  extraordinary  with  regard  to 
the  scriptures  and  history.  When  only  six  years  old 
she  followed  popular  preachers  about  the  eastern 
parts  of  London,  whose  sermons  she  would  afterwards 
repeat  to  the  neighbours  and  criticise,  quoting  scrip¬ 
ture  and  illustrating  her  views  in  a  most  singular 
Avay.  Thus  she  Avould  go  on,  conducting  herself 
morally  for  six  or  eight  months  at  a  time  ;  but  then 
she  Avould  turn  round,  and  for  tAvo  or  three  weeks 
Avould  pilfer,  destroy,  lie,  and  perpetrate  all  kinds  of 
mischief  ;  after  which  tlie  activity  of  the  propensities 
ceased.  She  was  brought  to  Mr.  Deville,  who  pre¬ 
dicated  from  her  head  the  opposite  qualities  in  her 
disposition,  which  would  render  her,  though  generally 
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under  the  influence  of  the  moral  sentiments,  liable 
to  display  extraordinary  freaks  of  the  propensities  ; 
some  of  which  he  described.  He  counselled  her  j 
parents  to  divert  her  attention  in  a  kind  manner  from 
subjects  calculated  to  over-excite  the  sentiments,  and 
to  keep  out  of  view  whatever  tended  to  gratify  the 
propensities.  This  course  was  followed  ;  after  the 
first  cast  was  taken,  she  exhibited  but  one  slight  freak 
of  the  propensities,  and  at  the  time  of  taking  the  se¬ 
cond,  her  whole  conduct  was  highly  moral.  A  com¬ 
parison  of  the  casts  shows  a  great  increase  of  the 
organs  of  the  moral  sentiments  in  the  second.  This 
improvement  of  the  brain  rendered  abstinence  from 
vice  more  easy  than  before,  and  the  case  teaches  us 
that  the  moral  and  intellectual  organs  are,  like  the 
limbs,  fatigued  and  weakened  by  too  much  exertion. 

2.  Casts  of  the  head  of  a  young  man  were  taken 
at  17|  and  19  years  of  age.  From  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  his  education,  about  the  age  of  7,  till  11^ 
years  old,  he  went  on  tolerably  well  ;  he  then  became 
duller,  indolent,  discontented,  selfish,  and  unsocial. 
He  would  take  no  trouble  to  relieve  distress  or  avoid 
giving  pain,  but  was  not  inclined  to  go  out  of  his 
way  to  inflict  it  Having  left  home  in  order  to  get 
his  own  living,  he  met  w'ith  no  sviccess  ;  upon  which, 
following  Mr.  Deville’s  advice,  he  began  to  study  in¬ 
tensely,  and  a  great  amelioration  of  his  conduct  en¬ 
sued.  To  acquire  knowledge,  it  appeared  necessary 
only  for  him  to  read  ;  and  so  completely  altered  was 
his  behaviour,  that  he  became  highly  loved  and  re¬ 
spected.  He  wrote  some  poetry  in  a  correspondence 
to  a  young  friend,  much  of  it  relating  to  his  former 
behaviour.  A  comparison  of  the  casts  shows  that 
in  the  animal  region  of  the  brain  little  or  no  altera¬ 
tion  had  taken  place  ;  whereas  in  the  coronal  and  in¬ 
tellectual  regions  the  increase  measured  from  the  ear 
is  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch. 

(To  be  continued .) 


JUSTICE, 

Napoleon  disbelieved  in  a  sentiment  of  justice 
as  an  innate  quality  of  the  mind,  and,  in  his  rela¬ 
tion  with  other  states,  relied  on  fear  and  interest, 
as  the  grand  motives  of  conduct;  but  that  senti¬ 
ment  existed,  and,  combined  with  other  faculties 
which  he  outraged,  prompted  Europe  to  hurl  him 
from  his  throne.  If  Napoleon  had  comprehended 
the  principles  of  human  nature,  and  their  rela¬ 
tions,  as  forcibly  and  clearly  as  the  principles  of 
mathematics,  in  which  he  excelled,  his  under¬ 
standing  would  have  greatly  modified  his  con¬ 
duct,  and  Europe  would  have  escaped  prodigious 
calamities. 


PLEASURE  AND  PAIN. 

In  the  present  state,  all  which  we  enjoy,  and  a 
great  part  of  what  we  suffer,  is  put  in  our  own 
power.  For  pleasure  and  pain  are  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  our  actions;  and  we  are  endued  by 
the  Author  of  our  nature  with  capacities  of  fore¬ 
seeing  these  consequences.  I  know  not  that  we 
have  any  one  kind  or  degree  of  enjoyment,  but 
by  the  means  of  our  own  actions.  And  by  pru¬ 
dence  and  care,  we  may,  for  the  most  part,  pass 
our  days  in  tolerable  ease  and  quiet;  or,  on  the 
contrary,  we  may,  by  rashness,  ungoverned 
passion,  wilfulness,  or  even  by  negligence,  make 
ourselves  as  miserable  as  ever  we  please.  And 
many  do  please  to  make  themselves  extremely 
miserable  ;  ».  they  do  what  they  know  before¬ 


hand  will  render  them  so.  They  follow  those 
ways  the  fruit  of  which  they  know,  by  instruc¬ 
tion,  example,  experience,  will  be  disgrace,  and 
poverty,  and  sickness,  and  untimely  death.  This 
every  one  observes  to  be  the  general  course  of 
things  ;  though,  it  is  to  be  allowed,  we  cannot 
find  by  experience,  that  all  our  sufferings  are 
owing  to  our  own  follies, — Analogy  of  Natural 
and  Revealed  Religion.  Bishop  Butler  (Part  L, 
chap.  2.) 


LOVEABLENESS  OF  BEAUTY. 

Why  should  not  the  sense  or  perception  of 
beauty  be  cherished  in  all  ?  There  is  but  a  very 
minute  portion  of  the  creation  which  we  can  turn 
into  food  and  clothes,  or  gratification  for  the 
body;  but  the  whole  creation  may  be  used  to 
minister  to  the  sense  of  beauty.  Beauty  is  an 
all-pervading  essence;  it  unfolds  itself  in  the 
numberless  flowers  of  the  spring  ;  it  waves  in  the 
branches  of  the  trees  and  the  green  blades  of 
grass  ;  it  haunts  the  depths  of  the  earth  and  sea, 
and  gleams  out  in  the  hues  of  the  shell  and  the 
precious  stone  ;  and  notonly  these  minute  objects, 
but  the  ocean,  the  mountains,  the  clouds,  the 
heavens,  the  stars,  the  rising  and  setting  sun,  all 
overflow  with  beauty.  The  universe  in  its  tem¬ 
ple,  and  those  who  are  alive  to  it,  cannot  lift 
their  eyes  without  feeling  themselves  encom¬ 
passed  with  it  on  every  side,  Now,  this  beauty 
is  so  precious,  the  enjoyments  it  gives  are  so  re¬ 
fined  and  pure,  so  congenial  with  our  tenderest 
and  noblest  feelings,  and  so  akin  to  worship,  that 
it  is  painful  to  think  of  the  multitude  of  men  as 
living  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  living  almost  as 
blind  to  it,  as  if,  instead  of  this  fair  earth  and 
glorious  sky,  they  were  tenants  of  a  dungeon. — 
Channing. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  People’s  Phrenological  Jo  urnal. 

Sir, — Feeling  warmly  interested  in  the  science  of 
Phrenology,  I  have  observed  with  much  pleasure  the 
appearance  of  the  first  number  of  your  periodical. 
Believing  as  I  do  that  Phrenology  is  the  only  true 
science  of  the  mind,  and  that  a  general  diffusion  of 
its  principles  amongst  all  classes  of  society  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  produce  valuable  results  of  an  intellectual 
and  moral  kind,  1  cannot  but  regard  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  People’s  Phrenological  Journal  as  a 
highly  gratifying  circumstance,  and  as  affording  a 
bright  omen  of  the  future  advancement  of  the  cause 
you  advocate.  Phrenology  is  every  man’s  science  ;  it 
reveals  to  him  his  most  intimate  nature,  the  main¬ 
spring  of  his  actions,  his  powers  and  capabilities  ;  it  is 
not  merety  a  speculative  subject,  but  one  applicable 
to  the  daily  concern  of  life,  and  of  the  highest  prac¬ 
tical  importance.  Little  argument  is  required  to 
prove  its  claims  to  the  attention  of  all  classes  of  the 
community.  That  it  should  become  a  popular  subject 
of  study,  and  be  made  a  branch  of  general  education, 
and  taught  not  only  in  lectures  but  in  families  and 
schools,  is  a  consummation  -  devoutly  to  be  wished. 
The  truth  of  Phrenology  your  present  publication 
will  assist  to  establish,  and  to  those  who  have  not 
previously  paid  any  attention  to  the  subject,  it  will 
he  a  source  of  information  and  of  instruction*  with 
regard  to  the  evidence  upon  which  it  is  based.  The 
science  has  now  stood  the  test  of  time ;  and  in  the 
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present  age  of  free  and  searching  inquiry,  it  lias  passed 
an  ordeal  under  which  anything  hut  truth  must  have 
succumbed.  Every  imaginable  objection  has  been 
urged  against  it,  and  all  have  been  answered ;  it  has 
had  an  uncommon  share  of  opposition  and  prejudice 
to  contend  with ;  men’s  religious  sympathies  have 
been  appealed  to  in  order  to  decry  and  condemn  its 
principles,  and  the  most  unjust  and  unfounded  accu¬ 
sations  have  been  laid  to  its  charge  ;  yet  in  spite  of  all 
this,  its  doctrines  have  spread,  and  are  daily  spread¬ 
ing,  far  and  wide  amongst  every  section  of  society ; 
and  though  it  may  have  bent  before  the  blast  for  a 
time,  it  is  now  too  firmly  rooted  in  the  soil  of  truth 
to  be  torn  from  its  position  by  even  the  fiercest  hurri¬ 
cane  of  adverse  sentiment.  Still,  though  all  this  may 
be  said  for  Phrenology,  I  am  far  from  desirous  that 
the  slightest  restraint  should  be  imposed  upon  the 
freest  examination  of  its  principles  ;  let  the  arguments 
of  opponents  be  listened  to  with  attention  and  answered 
with  candour,  but  at  the  same  time  let  us  fearlessly 
avow  what  we  have  seen  with  our  own  eyes  and 
handled  with  our  hands,  irrespective  of  all  hostile 
declamation  or  vague  and  groundless  charges.  It  is 
thus  that  the  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged  will  be 
most  successfully  promoted.  The  greatest  facility 
must  be  given  for  the  examination  of  the  evidence 
upon  which  Phrenology  is  based,  and  a  fearless  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  subject  by  all  who  admit  its  fundamental 
principles,  to  whatever  conclusions  they  may  lead, 
must  be  insisted  on.  To  dread  the  results  of  such 
investigation,  displays  a  conscious  weakness,  and  is 
an  evidence  of  distrust :  if  we  really  believe  that  any 
principle  or  proposition  be  true,  we  must  have  arrived 
at  that  belief,  if  our  belief  is  worth  anything,  by  con¬ 
clusive  proof ;  to  believe  a  thing  to  be  true  without 
believing  it  can  be  proved  to  be  so,  is  a  contradiction 
in  terms.  Let  all  have  an  opportunity  of  testing 
these  proofs.  Where,  then,  is  the  foundation  for  that 
alarm  which  the  prospect  of  Phrenology  leading  to 
some  unwished-for  inferences  seems  to  have  excited  ? 
Why  should  we  dread  the  progress  of  inquiry,  if  it 
can  only  tend  to  strengthen  our  belief  in  what  is 
really  true  ?  to  subvert  that  which  is  false  must  be 
beneficial.  Is  it  any  advantage  to  remain  under  a  de¬ 
lusion,  to  continue  in  ignorance  of  what  may  prove  of 
importance  to  us  ?  The  experience  of  past  ages  has 
taught  men  the  utter  inutility  (to  say  nothing  more) 
of  attempts  to  retard  the  progress  of  truth  :  whatever 
has  a  preponderance  of  evidence  in  its  favour  must 
inevitably  sooner  or  later  (and  in  the  present  day  the 
probation  will  be  but  a  short  one)  gain  its  legitimate 
ascendancy;  nothing  can  stand  against  it.  With 
these  obvious  principles  staring  us  in  the  face,  it  is 
painful  to  contemplate  the  late  defection  from  the 
Phrenological  Association  ;  was  it  a  want  of  confidence 
in  the  science  as  a  whole,  or  a  distrust  of  their  own 
views  on  the  question  of  Materialism,  which  led  to  a 
withdrawal  of  some  of  its  members  \  I  entirely  con¬ 
cur  with  your  correspondent  J.  W.,  in  his  remarks 
upon  the  subject,  and  trust  they  will  not  be  lost  upon 
3rour  readers.  We  must  have  faith  in  the  value  of 
truth,  independent  of  all  human  opinions  ;  wTe  must 
seek  for  it  as  a  good  'per  se,  and  embrace  it  in  what¬ 
ever  form  it  may  come  to  us.  By  this  means,  and 
this  alone,  will  Phrenology  be  placed  upon  a  firm  and 
stable  foundation,  which  no  earthly  power  will  be 
able  to  move.  Should  you  think  these  few  remarks 
worthy  of  a  place  in  your  periodical,  I  may  probably 
be  induced  to  renew  them  on  a  future  occasion.  I 
think  there  is  room  for  inquiry  whether  the  principles 
of  Phrenology  are  not  susceptible  of  greater  applica¬ 
tion  in  the  practical  affairs  of  life,  than  they  have  yet 
been  made  to  receive. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A  Phrenologist. 

London,  Feb.  3,  1843. 


PHRENOLOGY  VERSUS  PRISON  DISCIPLINE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  People's  Phrenological  Journal. 

Sir, — I  am  not  so  much  acquainted  with  Phrenology 
as  to  be  able  to  comment  upon  it  as  a  science,  though 
I  know  sufficient  of  the  human  faculties  to  convince 
me  what  I  really  understand  of  Phrenology  is  correct, 
or,  more  strictly  speaking,  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  nature ;  and  I  therefore  most  sincerely 
hope  and  trust  that  you  will  very  shortly  bring  the 
whole  question  to  bear  not  only  upon  criminals,  as  I 
see  you  intend  to  do,  but  upon  prison  discipline, — 
cramping,  as  that  “discipline”  most  undeniably  does, 
the  best  faculties  of  nearly  all  who  experience  it,  and 
giving  (as  it  also  most  undeniably  does)  new  life  to 
the  worst ;  especially  when  such  system  is  “be-devil’d” 
with  the  horrible  atrocities  of  the  “New  Model 
Prison.” 

1  think  that  if  is  high  time  that  all  who  are  for 
humanity  should  plead  in  defence  of  it ,  and,  as  regards 
these  New  Model  experiments  upon  the  endurance 
of  human  nature,  I  know  not  of  anything  upon  which 
the  advocates  of  Phrenology  could  be  more  usefully 
employed  (in  connexion  with  the  science  at  least) 
than  in  proving,  as  they  easily  might  do,  that  every 
system  of  prison  discipline  which  has  not  humanity 
for  its  guide  and  mental  improvement  for  its  object, 
sends  more  depraved,  hardened,  and  cruelty -made- 
revengeful  beings  among  society  in  one  year,  than  all 
the  ablest  teachers  could  reclaim  in  twenty.  I  may, 
some  day,  take  the  question  up  myself,  provided  you 
will  spare  me  sufficient  space  in  your  journal ;  in  the 
meantime,  I  commend  the  following  phrenological 
scrap  to  your  notice:  it  alludes  to  the  murderous 
system  of  prison  discijiline  which  is  now  in  full  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  Model  Prison. 

“  The  wretch  is  left  to  himself  alone,  in  the  wide 
creation  !  no  sympathy  !  no  friend  !  no  sight  or  sound 
of  anything  human !  nothing  but  dead  brick  walls 
and  solemn  silence  !  a  living  death  !  a  spiritual  inqui¬ 
sition  !  in  which  the  mind  becomes  its  own  hell,  its 
own  tormentor  !  in  which  the  passions  burn  without 
gratification,  in  which  the  appetites  crave  without 
satisfaction,  in  which  revenge  makes  vows  of  horrible 
retaliation,  and  shame  suffuses  the  cheek  with  feverish 
blood,  or  regret  and  repentance  makes  the  counten¬ 
ance  pale  with  a  feeble  circulation.  Who  knows 
what  demoniac  feelings  are  there  hatched  and  reared 
to  maturity,  what  murderous  resolutions  are  formed, 
what  ungovernable  tempers  are  fixed  and  established 
in  recklessness  and  obduracy  ?  It  is  a  nursery  of  de¬ 
mons,  a  nest  of  cockatrice  eggs,  a  spawn-bed  of 
spiritual  and  moral  vermin,  which,  being  at  last  let 
loose  upon  society  at  large,  propagate  misery  and 
crime  like  the  drugs  of  the  Arsenicans,  and  multiply 
disease  by  prescriptions  for  curing  it.” 

Hoping  to  see  the  above  in  print, 

I  remain  &c, 

Jan.  22nd,  1843.  H.  D.  G. 


Self-esteem. — Industry  must  prosper,  as  the 
pickpocket  said  when  he  stole  three  handkerchiefs 
before  breakfast. 

Firmness. — The  more  you  drive  me,  the  firmer 
I’m  fixed,  as  the  nail  said  to  the  hammer. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Several  valuable  communications  arrived  too  late 
for  insertion  in  this  week's  number ,  but  shall  have 
early  attention. 
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A  COMPLETE  SYSTEM  OF  PHRENOLOGY. 

(  Continued.) 

Sir  Charles  Bell,  in  his  Anatomy,  p.  104,  says, 

“  the  bones  of  the  head  are  moulded  to  the  brain, 
and  the  peculiar  shapes  of  the  bones  of  the  head  are 
determined  by  the  original  peculiarity  in  the  shape 
of  the  brain.  Dr.  Gordon,  the  once  celebrated  anti- 
phrenologist,  admits  there  is  a  general  corres¬ 
pondence  in  the  shape  of  the  skull  and  the  brain. 
Majendie,  in  his  Compendium  of  Physiology, 
teaches,  that  the  only  way  of  estimating  the  vo¬ 
lumes  of  the  brain  in  a  living  person  is  to  measure 
the  skull ;  every  other  means,  he  says,  is  uncer¬ 
tain.  Pinel,  a  powerful  opponent,  admits  the 
truth  of  this  proposition,  with  exceptions  as  to 
particular  portions  ;  and  the  phrenologist  being 
aware  of  these  exceptions,  they  offer  no  further 
obstruction  to  the  study  of  phrenology  than  they 
do  to  physiology  or  anatomy.  The  integuments 
which  cover  the  skull  are  of  an  equal  thickness, 
excepting  at  the  temples  and  the  occiput.  The 
particular  organs,  and  mode  of  observing  in  this 
particular,  will  be  explained  when  treating  of  the 
organs  lying  under  the  temporal  muscles  and  the 
occipetal  region.  The  temporal  bones  are  thin¬ 
ner  generally  than  the  other  bones  in  the  scull ; 
and  there  are  occasionally  fallings-in  of  the  inner 
table  of  the  scull  not  followed  by  the  outer  por¬ 
tion,  forming  wliat  are  denominated  sinuses : 
these  will  be  considered  in  a  separate  chapter. 
They  are  among  the  difficulties  of  the  science  ; 
but  we  must  distinguish  between  difficulty  and 
impossibility  ;  and  in  no  instance  can  wre  acquire 
important  knowledge  without  having  difficulties 
to  overcome.  In  cases  of  chronic  disease,  the 
bones  of  the  scull  sometimes  thicken  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  external  portion  of  the  scull  can¬ 
not  be  taken  as  any  indication  of  the  size  or  shape 
of  the  brain.  But  disease  affects  all  portions  of 
the  system.  The  heart  becomes  ossified ;  but 
are  we  to  give  up  studying  the  physiology  of  the 
heart  and  circulation,  because  we  cannot  judge 
healthy  function  from  diseased  organization  ? 
The  phrenologist  confines  his  observation  to 
healthy  subjects  not  above  the  middle  age ;  he 
studies  all  cases  of  disease  ;  and  much  corrobora¬ 
tion  and  useful  knowledge  may  be  gathered  from 
this  class  of  cases.  The  phrenologist,  physiolo¬ 
gist,  and  anatomist,  in  studying  pathological  cases, 
do  not  expect  to  discover  healthy  action,  but 
hope  to  be  able  to  accomplish  the  means  of  alle¬ 
viating  suffering,  and  of  preventing  the  advance 
of  morbid  action  of  the  organs.  rl  hus  science  is 
benefited;  by  its  lights  we  are  enabled  to  lessen 
the  sufferings  of  the  afflicted,  and  its  advance¬ 
ment  becomes  a  blessing  to  all;  but  because  the 
brain,  like  the  other  portions  of  our  nature,  is 
subject  to  disease,  and  because  the  phrenologist 
cannot  prevent,  and  at  all  times  foresee  to  what 
extent  its  ravages  may  derange  the  structure  of 
the  brain,  prejudice  and  ignorance  have  been 
ready  to  exclaim,  that  he  could  not  know  anything 
about  the  matter  when  disease  was  not  present. 
It  would  be  waste  of  time  to  answer  such  cavil¬ 
lers  ;  let  it  suffice,  that,  as  all  human  efforts  have 
their  limits,  so  must  the  knowledge  and  power  of 
1  he  phrenologist ;  and  without  being  able  to  work 


miracles,  it  must  be  an  endless  source  of  gratifica¬ 
tion  to  all,  to  know  that  their  labours  have  ena¬ 
bled  them  to  so  great  an  extent  to  “minister  to 
minds  diseased;”  that  in  many  of  the  institutions 
of  the  country,  under  the  care  of  enlightened 
phrenologists,  insanity,  when  not  curable,  has 
been  stripped  of  its  horrors  ;  the  suffering  patients 
no  longer  submitted  to  savage  restraint,  are  re¬ 
called  to  a  state  of  human  existence,  and  made  to 
be  partakers  of  the  enjoyments  and  associations 
offered  by  the  bountiful  hand  of  Providence  to 
all  his  creatures.  If  it  were  only  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  science  afforded  a  prospect  of  advantage 
to  the  lunatic,  all  philanthropists  should  engage 
in  the  patient  investigations  of  its  principles ; 
and  bv  their  countenance  stay  the  clamour  of  the 
ignorant,  who  would  impede  its  course,  and 
withold  the  advantage  which  sooner  or  later  must 
flow  from  its  general  adoption. 


Chap.  III. — The  Brain  not  single  but  multiplex , 
proved  by  authority :  Bonner,  Haller,  Cuvier , 
Fodere,  Swedenbourg,  the  Ancients,  Philosophers, 
Sculptors  and  Poets ;  by  the  progressive  'manifes¬ 
tations  of  mental  power,  natural  difference  of 
character,  difference  in  the  sexes  ;  by  the  existence 
of  partial  idiocy,  partial  genius ,  monomania — 
Breaming  —  Effects  of  different  Studies  —  This 
Principle  in  accordance  with  the  analogies  of 
J\  attire — Objections  considered — Size  and  'mea¬ 
sure  Illustrated — The  Nervous  System  of  Animals 
and  Man,  contrasted  with  their  muscular  power 
• — Optic  nerves  of  the  Eagle,  Ox,  Horse — A  univer¬ 
sal  principle  o  f  nature,  other  things  being  equal 
— Natural  Language  :  Physiognomy — The  acti¬ 
vity  of  the  Cerebral  Organs  impresses  the  body 
with  certain  uniform  attitudes  and  movements. 

In  the  preceding  chapters  we  have  shown  that  the 
mental  faculties  are  innate ;  that  the  brain  is  the 
organ  of  the  mind,  and  that  the  form  and  size  of 
the  brain  are  indicated  by  the  form  and  size  of  tho 
head  and  skull, — we  now  proceed  to  explain  the 
fourth  principle  as  laid  down  by  Gall :  That  the 
mind  possesses  distinct  faculties,  that  the  brain  is 
composed  of  distinct  organs,  and  that  each  mental 
faculty  is  manifested  through  a  distinct  cerebral 
organ.  This  proposition,  although  growing  out 
of  the  previous  ones,  may  be  called  the  touch¬ 
stone  of  the  science  ;  for  if  there  be  no  separate 
organs  in  the  brain,  there  can  be  no  phrenology. 
If  authority  alone  would  satisfy  us,  we  may  find 
enough  to  warrant  our  conclusions;  but  the  wisest 
men  have  been  deceived  ;  and  in  proving  a  case  of 
so  vast  importance  as  the  one  under  consideration, 
names  must  only  be  regarded  as  affording  a  con¬ 
firmation  of  our  own  observations. 

Bonnet  says  the  brain  is  an  assemblage  of  very 
different  organs. 

Haller  states  that  the  internal  senses  occupy  in 
the  brain,  organs  as  distinct  as  the  nerves  of  the 
'external  senses. 

Cuvier  says  certain  parts  of  the  brain  in  all 
classes  of  animals  are  large  or  small,  according  to 
their  qualities ;  and  admits  that  Gall’s  doctrine  is 
no  wise  contradictory  to  the  general  principles  of 
physiology. 

Soemmering  trusts  we  shall  one  day  discover  the 
seats  of  the  different  ideas. 
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Fodere,  a  most  violent  opponent  of  phrenology, 
admits,  that  from  Galen  to  Haller,  the  greater 
number  of  anatomists  have  experienced  a  neces¬ 
sity  for  assigning  a  function  to  each  department 
of  the  brain ;  and  even  Sir  Charles  Bell  asserts  the 
different  functions  of  different  parts  of  the  cere¬ 
brum  and  cerebellum.  From  a  number  of  the 
Foreign  and  British  Medical  Review,  the  follow¬ 
ing  might  be  deemed  conclusive: — “But  as  the 
advocates  of  the  unity  of  the  brain  are  few  and 
far  between,  and  their  views  are  entirely  with¬ 
out  influence  on  the  thinking  part  of  mankind,  we 
consider  it  needless  to  occupy  more  time  and 
space  in  proving  what  is  so  rarely  and  so  feebly 
denied.”  And  doubtless  it  is  useless  to  the  scien¬ 
tific  or  medical  reader;  but  we  wish  to  furnish  all 
with  the  means  of  proving,  from  their  own  obser¬ 
vations,  the  phenomena  of  mind  daily  and  hourly 
exhibited  in  theirfamilies  and  amongst  the  associ¬ 
ates  by  whom  they  are  surrounded  at  their 
occupations, — their  pastimes,  if  they  have  time 
for  any,  amid  the  present  mass  of  social  evil  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  general  ignorance  of  human 
nature,  which  can  only  be  remedied  by  a  know¬ 
ledge  and  practical  application  of  phrenology. 
That  the  brain  is  multiplex,  has  been  maintained 
by  many  philosophers  ;  but  no  one  approached  so 
near  the  truth  from  reflection  as  Swedenbourg, 
— “that  amiable  enthusiast”  as  he  has  been  called. 
The  following  passage  is  from  a  memoir  of  Swe¬ 
denbourg,  by  Captain  Walden: — “Every  man 
that  is  born  has  a  disposition  to  all  sorts  of  evil, 
which  must  be  checked  by  education,  and  as  far 
as  possible  rooted  out.  This  is  at  first  to  be  at¬ 
tempted  by  correction  and  punishment,  then  by 
good  society  and  example,  which  leads  to  imita¬ 
tion;  and  at  last  good  is  secured  upon  a  good 
and  religious  root.  When  these  conditions  are 
all  observed,  it  is  indicated  by  the  beautif  ul  scull 
of  the  individual.  On  the  contrary,  should  the 
education  be  neglected,  or  no  opposition  hinder 
the  first  outbreaking  of  evil,  or  disorder,  the  evil 
afterwards  becomes  the  habit,  and  produces  pecu¬ 
liar  wishes,  both  in  design  and  practice,  which 
cause  the  formation  of  a  badly  shaped  scull.  The 
cause  of  the  difference  of  sculls  in  such  cases  is 
this.  The  peculiar  distinctions  of  man’s  will  and 
understanding  have  their  seats  in  the  brain ,  which 
is  excited  by  the  fleeting  desires  of  the  will,  and 
the  ideas  of  the  intellect.  Near  the  various  spots 
where  these  irritations  produce  their  effects,  this 
or  that  part  of  the  brain  is  called  into  greater  or 
less  degree  of  activity,  and  forms  along  with  itself 
corresponding  portions  of  the  scull.”  Among  the 
ancients  we  may  quote  Aristotle,  who  believed 
different  portions  of  the  brain  performed  different 
functions.  Five  hundred  years  before  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era,  Pythagoras  maintained  the  same.  Hip¬ 
ocrates,  Galen,  St.  Gregory,  Nemesius  taught  the 
octrine.  Drawings  and  busts  of  heads,  with  the 
different  organs  located,  have  been  published,  one 
in  the  thirteenth  century  by  Albertus  Magnus. 
Peter  de  Montagnana  and  John  Rohan  de  Retliam 
published  others  in  1491  and  1500.  Bernard  Gor¬ 
don  and  Ludovico  Dolci  did  the  same  at  a  later 
period ;  but  these  learned  men,  instead  of  observing 
nature,  thought  where  it  wouldbe  most  convenient 
to  place  the  faculties;  so  each  represented  what 


he  thought  would  be  best,  not  really  what  was ; 
what  had  been  determined  and  executed  by  a 
higher  power  than  man’s,  whose  duty  it  is  to  in¬ 
vestigate  and  adapt  himself  to  nature,  not  seek 
to  improve,  and  arrogantly  assume  that  he  can 
tell  what  should  have  been.  All  ancient  artists 
and  sculptors  must  have  been  aware  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  plurality  of  organs,  producing  a  difference 
in  the  shape  of  the  head,  or  they  must  have  ob¬ 
served  thatdifferent  kinds  of  character  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  difference  in  the  shape  of  the  head ; 
and  they  have  represented,  in  accordance  with  this 
law,  their  philosophers  with  a  mass  of  brain  in 
the  front  parts  of  the  head,  their  gladiators  with 
a  great  volume  of  brain  behind  their  ears,  their 
saints  with  the  upper  region  towering  high.  The 
poets  too  had  the  same  ideas.  Homer,  in  speaking 
of  the  basest  fellow  who  went  to  Troy,  describes 
his  conical  head ,  which  shape  indicates  a  miser¬ 
able  development  of  the  moral  sentiments. 

Shakespear  writes, 

I  will  have  none  on’t  ;  we  shall  lose  our  time, 

Ancl  all  be  turned  to  barnacles  or  apes 
With  foreheads  villainously  low. 

Tempest ,  Act  4,  Sc.  1. 

From  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost,  we  take  the  fol¬ 
lowing  allusion  to  the  same  principle. 

His  fair  large  front  and  eye  sublime,  declares 
Absolute  rule. 

The  writings  and  works  above  alluded  to,  will 
afford  confirmation  of  the  views  stated,  and  can 
be  examined  by  those  who  desire  to  investigate 
the  matter  closely.  We  now  turn  to  the  facts 
by  which  we  are  surrounded,  from  which  the  most 
striking  proofs  may  be  adduced ;  in  reality  the 
proofs  are  as  many  as  there  are  heads ;  and  the 
characters  on  each  so  legible,  that  he  who  runs 
may  read.  Were  the  brain  a  single  organ,  the 
powers  would  all  be  manifested  at  the  same  time. 
This  is  not  the  case.  A  child  exhibits  the  desire 
for  food,  affection  for  its  nurse,  fear,  anger,  long 
before  it  does  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  venera¬ 
tion,  love  of  approbation ,  &c.  Its  perception  of 
similarity  is  shown  before  it  can  distinguish  dif¬ 
ferences.  Hence,  a  piece  of  paper,  if  made  into 
the  shape  of  a  lump  of  sugar,  would  be  conveyed 
to  the  mouth  from  the  general  similarity.  Colours 
are  appreciated  before  form  and  distance;  a  de¬ 
sired  object  will  be  clutched  when  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  baby’s  tiny  arms.  Many  such  instan¬ 
ces  must  be  familiar  to  all  who  have  observed 
children,  and  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  these 
effects  but  by  the  phrenological  principle,  that 
different  parts  of  the  brain  perform  different  func¬ 
tions  ;  their  progressive  growth  fully  accounts  for 
what  we  see.  A  most  striking  proof  is  that  the 
cerebellum  (the  seat  of  the  affectionate  instinct 
for  the  opposite  sex)  does  not  constitute  more 
than  from  an  eighteenth  to  a  twenty-fifth  part  of 
the  whole  brain  at  birth;  it  gradually  increases  its 
relative  size,  till  in  adults  it  is  found  varying  from 
an  eighth  part  to  the  fourteenth,  and  in  some  much 
larger. 

It  is  known  there  exists  in  all  nations  a  national 
character,  although  in  any  civilized  country  spe- 
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cimens  may  be  selected  of  all  characters,  from  the 
savage  to  the  sage  ;  but  it  is  universally  admitted 
that  there  is  to  be  traced  a  marked  difference  in 
the  character  of  the  Irish  and  the  Scotch;  they 
both  vary  from  the  English.  The  French,  Italian, 
Spanish,  each  has  its  national  characteristic  ;  and 
great  indeed  is  the  difference  between  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  semi-civilized  Europe  and  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  America,  Africa,  or  Australia.  As 
marked  a  difference  will  be  found  in  the  shape  of 
the  sculls  or  heads.  What  conclusion  must  be 
drawn  from  this  variety  in  character  and  head  ? 
We  must  either  believe  that  the  brain  is  multi¬ 
plex,  and  different  portions  being  developed  in 
different  men  enables  us  to  account  for  their 
different  peculiarities.  The  region  of  secretiveness, 
cautiousness ,  and  reflection  being  large,  gives  a 
Scotch  shape  to  the  head,  and  produces  the  canny 
Scot,  always  prudent,  circumspect,  and  reflective. 
The  Irish  want  these  powers  ;  have  a  higher  tem¬ 
perament,  and  larger  combativeness.  They  are 
rash,  and  will  fight  for  love,  if  nobody  will  quar¬ 
rel  with  them.  John  Bull’s  taciturnity,  pride,  and 
selfishness  may  be  traced  to  the  shape  of  his  head 
in  particular  regions,  where  the  organs  are  fully 
developed.  The  Frenchman,  toujours  gai;  the 
revengeful  haughty  Spaniard  ;  all  have  their  cha¬ 
racters  written  on  their  heads.  The  different  rela¬ 
tive  degrees  in  which  their  intellect,  moral  feel¬ 
ings,  and  sentiments  are  developed,  mark  the 
difference  between  the  European  and  the  savage. 
Upon  this  theory  we  account  for  all  known  facts; 
rejecting  this  view,  and  asserting  that  the  entire 
brain  is  used  for  every  mental  manifestation,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  admit  that  there  are  Scotch 
brains  and  Irish  brains  possessing  different  intrin¬ 
sic  qualities ;  or,  falling  back  upon  the  spiritual 
question,  and  placing  little  value  on  the  material 
brain,  we  must  admit  that  there  are  English, 
French,  Scotch,  and  Savage  spirits.  In  the  same 
country  we  find  a  difference  in  the  female  and 
male  character  :  contrast  the  boldness  of  one  with 
the  gentleness  of  the  other  ;  the  intellectual  facul¬ 
ties  vary;  more  evenness  and  general  talent,  but 
less  genius  and  force  in  the  female  than  the  male. 
We  find  a  corresponding  difference  in  the  size  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  head.  Can  we  then  doubt 
for  a  moment  that  the  different  powers  are  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  different  portions  of  the  brain  ?  We 
cannot  imagine  that  the  quality  is  different  in  male 
and  female,  giving  rise  to  the  different  strength  of 
the  powers.  But  more  striking  proofs  still  may  be 
adduced,  in  cases  of  idiocy;  it  the  brain  were  sin¬ 
gle  and  not  multiplex, — if  the  brain  could  mani¬ 
fest  power  in  one  direction,  it  could  manifest  equal 
power  in  another.  This  is  not  so  :  total  incapacity 
in  one  direction  is  often  accompanied  by  consi¬ 
derable  power  in  another. 

Pinel  says  some  idiots  have  moral  feeling,  and 
some  geniuses  are  without  it. 

Instances  are  too  well  known  of  idiots  manifest¬ 
ing  skill  for  music,  mechanics,  drawing,  &c.  ;  and 
likewise  passion,  religious  feeling,  love  of  money, 
love  of  young,  &c.  Can  any  one  account  for  these 
facts  upon  the  theory  that  the  brain  is  a  single 
organ  ? 

(  To  be  continued.) 


LAUGH  AND  BE  HAPPY. 

( Extracted  from  an  Address  by  Mr.  Simpson,  on 
Proofs  of  the  Existence  of  God.) 

The  recreative  group  of  man’s  faculties — ideality , 
wonder,  imitation,  wit ,  tune,  and  time, — these  facul¬ 
ties  are  an  added  gift  of  God,  bestowed  on  man  for 
his  hours  of  recreative  enjoyment  ;  and  they  do  afford 
glorious  means  for  that  benevolent  end.  They  are 
fitted  for  a  world  exuberant  with  their  proper  joys, 
— full  of  poetry,  beauty,  and  beauty’s  reflex  art  ; 
endless  in  wonders,  gay  with  mirth  and  laughter, 
song  and  dance,  grace  and  melody,  “  all  beauty  to  the 
eye,  and  music  to  the  ear,”  lavished,  and  lavished 
gratuitously, — for  all  this  extra  beneficence,  as  it  may” 
be  called,  might  have  been  withheld,  and  man  been 
grave  but  never  gay, — to  make  him  happy  with 
purer  joys  than  those  of  sense  and  sensuality".  Phre¬ 
nology  brings  out  this  truth  in  instructive  relief, 
showing  'how  these  faculties  combine  to  produce  re¬ 
fined  and  elegant  pleasure.  To  illustrate,  but  not 
limit,  their  application,  let  us  only  look  at  the  scope 
of  the  entertainments  of  the  theatre  :  there  these  fa¬ 
culties  are  all  appealed  to  ;  various,  no  doubt,  the 
modes,  but  essentially  and  ultimately  the  theatre  exists 
by  purveying  for  ideality,  wonder,  imitation,  wit, 
tune,  and  time.  Laughter  itself  is  the  gift  of  God. 
How  sadly  to  mistake  his  design,  then,  to  inculcate 
gloom, — his  character,  to  clothe  him  with  terrors  !— - 
An  innocent  child  said  that  which  ought  to  silence 
the  gloomy  ascetic  for  ever,  when,  admiring  a  nose¬ 
gay,  it  asked,  “  Mamma,  did  the  cheerf  ul  God  send 
these  beautiful  flowers  1”  Yes  !  “the  cheerful  God” 
sends  all  the  flowers  that  garland  life.  He  it  is  who, 
by  planting  an  organ  of  tune  in  man’s  brain,  and 
a  relative  instrument  of  music  of  surpassing  ex¬ 
cellence  in  man’s  throat,  hath  said  to  him  “  sing  /”■ — 
by  conferring  on  him  an  organ  which  gives  vivid  per¬ 
ception  and  enjoyment  of  measured  time,  or  rythm, 
prompting  to  graceful  movement,  in  some  with  an 
energy  beyond  controul,  hath  said  to  man,  “  Dance  !” 
by  enriching  his  mind  with  ideality,  and  clothing  the 
lily  with  glory  to  delight  it,  hath  said  to  man, 
“  Adorn  !” — while  by  constituting  a  distinctive  fa¬ 
culty  to  perceive,  enjoy,  and  even  create,  the  endless 
combinations  of  incongruity,  from  which  we  draw, 
not  suffering,  but  enjoyment,  he  hath  said  to  man, 
as  plainly  as  if  he  had  written  it  with  his  own  light 
on  the  sky,  “  Laugh  and  be  happy  !”  Scenic  perso¬ 
nation,  pictorial  similitude,  the  mimic  canvass,  the 
breathing  marble,  are  all  one  beautiful  family,  the 
offspring  of  imitation  ;  and  were  all  willed,  when 
that  faculty  was  constituted  part  of  man.  “  I  could 
linger  long,”  continued  the  speaker,  “  in  this  happy 
field  of  moral  speculation.  It  is  an  effort  to  quit 
the  thought  that  beauty,  in  its  infinite  varieties 
of  grace,  elegance,  adornment,  splendour,  expression, 
is  of  God  ; — beauty  in  ‘  day  and  the  sweet  approach 
of  even  and  morn  ;’  beauty  in  (  vernal  bloom  and 
summer’s  rose  beauty  in  ‘  flocks  and  herds 
beauty — oh  !  what  beauty  !— in c  human  face  divine  !’ 
Nature  is  gorgeous  with  beauty,  and  God  fitted  man 
by  his  ideality  to  revel  in  its  luxury.  For  man  it 
had  else  existed  in  vain.  In  a  word,  the  truth  stands 
revealed,  that  while  a  benevolent  God  called  into  ex¬ 
istence  a  beautiful  world,  he  created  man  the  happy 
witness  of  his  handiwork.  There  were  enough,  I  am 
almost  tempted  to  say,  in  God’s  graver,  more  every¬ 
day  mercies  and  bounties — for  terms  are  not  easily 
found  for  the  distinction — to  attract  the  gratitude 
and  love  of  his  favourite  creature  man  ;  enough  in 
food,  and  air,  and  labour,  and  sleep,  and  health  ; 
enough  in  the  joys  of  virtuous  love,  and  of  infant- 
cherishing  \  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  in  truth, 
and  gentleness,  and  brothers’  love ;  enough  in  thril- 
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ling  piety  find  filial  prayer :  but  when  we  look  yet 
beyond,  and  see  that  the  stream  still  flows  onwards, 
from  the  depths  of  these  substantial  blessings,  and 
sparkles  in  the  l-egion  of  gaiety  and  mirth,  of  poetry 
and  pastime,  that  God  is  indeed  the  “  cheerful  God,” 
our  venerative  love,  restrained  by  awe  and  not  un¬ 
mingled  with  fear,  seems  to  assume  a  more  confiding,  a 
more  cliild-like  character,  and  to  become  in  very 
deed,  the  love  of  the  whole  heart,  and  soul,  and  mind. 
Can  that  love  be  felt,  and  the  existence  of  its  object 
be  doubted  ? 


THE  APPLICATION  OF  PHRENOLOGY  TO 
PRISON  DISCIPLINE. 

The  subject  of  prison  discipline  has  for  a  long 
period  engaged  a  large  portion  of  legislative  con¬ 
sideration  ;  and  commissions  directed  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  present  system  are  still  pro¬ 
gressing  with  their  labours.  Various  have  been 
the  intelligences  brought  to  aid,  and  as  various 
necessarily  are  the  results  to  which  the  suggestions 
emanating  from  them  tend.  The  philanthropists, 
to  whose  conclusions  we  would  direct  attention, 
look  to  the  possibility  of  reclaiming  rather  than 
to  the  punishment  of  offenders;  and  their  views 
are  fast  gaining  ground  ;  indeed,  this  may  be  said 
to  be  the  all-engrossing  point  to  which  the  la¬ 
bours  of  the  enlightened  now  move  in  relation  to 
this  most  difficult  and  all-important  subject.  That 
the  charge  often  brought  against  the  present  sys¬ 
tem,  viz.,  that  on  the  conviction  of  a  criminal, 
the  duty  of  the  executive  is  confined  merely  to 
the  carrying  out  the  legal  punishment,  is  doubt¬ 
less  to  a  great  extent  sustained;  few  are  there 
whose  experience  does  not  furnish  them  with 
some  confirmation  of  this  fact;  and  humiliating 
as  the  conclusion  is,  it  cannot  be  avoided,  that  in 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  cases,  the  criminal 
is  released  at  the  expiration  of  his  punishment, 
not  only  no  better,  but  absolutely  prepared  (and 
without  any  prospects  or  inclination  to  the  con¬ 
trary)  to  prey  upon  society.  We  have,  however, 
a  strong  presentiment  that  a  new  era  is  coming ; 
that  the  concentrated  intelligence  of  the  en¬ 
lightened  and  humane  will  be  brought  to  the 
consideration  of  this  all-important  point;  and, 
aided  by  the  lights  of  science,  will  give  to  the 
world  a  new  and  comprehensive  system  of  prison 
discipline,  having  for  its  objects,  not  only  the  pro* 
tection  of  society  from  the  vicious  by  means  of 
necessary  constraints,  but  a  rigid  and  systematic 
course  of  moral  and  intellectual  education,  to  be 
persevered  in  until  its  objects  are  fitted  properly 
to  estimate  their  moral  resposibilities  as  members 
of  the  social  compact. 

Startling  as  the  proposition  will  doubtless  be  to 
many,  that  the  criminal  should  be  as  variously 
treated  as  the  diseased,  a  slight  consideration  of  the 
subject  will  prove  that  it  involves  no  absurdity. 
It  is  necessary  in  both  instances  to  effect  a  cure ; 
and  it  is  in  fact  as  useless  to  the  end  in  view  to 
punish  without  reclaiming  in  the  one  case,  as  in 
the  other  it  would  be  to  medicine  and  operate 
without  attaining  the  desired  end.  The  culprit 
and  the  patient,  to  become  useful  and  happy  mem¬ 
bers  of  society,  must  be  cured. 

The  following  papers  will  show'  that  already  a 


conjunction  the  most  propitious  to  this  grand  object 
is  accomplished ;  which,  embodying  enlightened 
and  practical  legal  talents  with  the  highest  scien¬ 
tific  intelligence  on  the  science  of  phrenology, 
bids  fair  to  carry  forward  with  rapid  strides  the 
efforts  of  the  benevolent  to  the  desired  goal.  It 
will  be  our  aim  in  the  progress  of  this  article  to 
draw  a  fair  comparison  between  the  proposition  of 
the  phrenologists  and  the  present  system,  giving 
to  the  latter  the  benefit  of  the  alterations  which, 
with  a  view  to  improvement,  it  has  recently  re¬ 
ceived. 

I.  Letter  from  Mr.  Combe  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Phrenological  Journal. 

Edinburgh,  18 tli  November,  1842. 

Sir, — In  transmitting  to  you  the  tw'o  accompanying 
letters  on  the  application  of  Phrenology  to  criminal 
legislation  and  prison  discipline,  I  beg  leave  to  men¬ 
tion  the  circumstances  which  gave  occasion  to  them. 
Mr.  Mittermaier,  the  author  of  the  first  letter,  and  to 
whom  the  second  is  addressed,  is  now  approaching  to 
sixty  years  of  age  ;  he  has  repeatedly  been  returned 
by  his  countrymen  as  a  deputy  to  the  second  chamber 
of  the  legislature  (the  House  of  Commons)  of  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  and  been  chosen  by  that 
body  as  its  President  or  Speaker.  He  was  a  member 
of  a  Commission  appointed  several  years  ago  by  the 
Grand  Duke  to  reform  the  criminal  code  of  Baden  ; 
he  has  long  been,  and  is  now,  professor  of  criminal 
law  in  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  and  is  very 
favourably  known  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  by 
his  writings  on  this  branch  of  jurisprudence.  A  small 
treatise  of  his  has  also  been  translated  into  English. 
He  has  visited  personally  most  of  the  great  prisons  in 
these  three  countries  ;  and  is  in  correspondence  with 
the  most  enlightened  jurists  and  friends  of  an  im¬ 
proved  system  of  prison  discipline  in  Europe,  and  in 
the  United  States  of  North  America.  At  the  close 
of  the  course  of  lectures  which  I  delivered  last  sum¬ 
mer,  in  Heidelberg,  he,  in  a  letter  dated  23rd  July, 
expressed  himself  in  terms  of  warm  acknowledg¬ 
ment  concerning  the  practical  importance  of  the 
view's  which  I  had  presented  in  the  lectures,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  reference  to  criminal  legislation.  He,  in 
the  same  letter,  requested  me  to  write  also  for  pub¬ 
lication,  a  fuller  exposition  of  my  views  regarding 
the  silent  and  social  systems  of  prison  discipline  in 
North  America,  than  I  had  been  able  to  present  in 
the  lectures.  He  subsequently  mentioned,  that  if  he 
had  been  acquainted  with  Phrenology  at  the  time 
w’hen  he  wras  a  member  of  the  before-mentioned  Com¬ 
mission,  he  could  have  offered  some  valuable  sug¬ 
gestions  for  improvement  to  his  co-commissioners, 
and  been  better  able  to  remove  several  difficulties, 
and  to  answer  objections,  which  presented  themselves 
in  the  course  of  their  deliberations.  Being  aware  of 
the  great  w'eight  of  his  authority  in  criminal  law  in 
Germany,  I  requested  him  to  favour  me  with  a  brief 
written  outline  of  his  opinions  in  regard  to  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  Phrenology  to  criminal  legislation  and 
prison  discipline,  and  to  permit  me  to  publish  it  in 
Germany  and  Great  Britain.  He  most  cordially 
complied  with  this  solicitation,  and  reiterated  the 
request  that  I  should  write  to  him  regarding  the 
American  prisons.  This  desire  gave  occasion  to  the 
second  letter  now  sent  to  you.  His  letter  to  me,  in 
its  original  form,  appeared  in  the  Sachsische  Voter  - 
lands- Blatter,  published  at  Leipzig,  on  1st  Novem¬ 
ber,  1842 ;  and  the  following  translation  embodies  its 
contents. 

Allow  me  to  remark,  in  order  to  prevent  miscon¬ 
ception,  that,  in  copying  my  letter  to  Professor 
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Mittermaier  from  my  original  draught,  I  made  some 
slight  alterations  in  the  arrangement  and  expressions 
of  the  three  introductory  pages,  hut  omitted  to 
transfer  them  to  the  original  manuscript,  which  is 
what  I  now  transmit  to  you.  There  is,  however,  no 
difference  between  the  draught  and  the  letter  in 
principles  or  topics.  I  am,  &c. 

George  Combe. 

II.  Letterfrom  Professor  Mittermaier  to  Mr.  Combe. 

(Translated  from  the  German.) 

Heidelberg,  1 6th  August,  1842. 

Allow  me,  my  highly-esteemed  friend,  once  more 
to  return  to  you  my  thanks,  and  to  express  in  writing 
the  assurance  that  I  shall  never  forget  the  instructive 
lectures,  for  which  we  in  Heidelberg  have  been  in¬ 
debted  to  you  this  summer.  You  have,  with  intellec¬ 
tual  acumen  and  perspicuity,  led  the  way  to  the  re- 
introduction  of  Phrenology  into  Germany.  You  have 
excited  new  ideas,  and  prompted  us  to  new  investi¬ 
gations.  I  am  convinced  that  theresearches  of  phren¬ 
ologists  will  essentially  contribute  to  place  psycho¬ 
logy  on  a  better  foundation ;  and  as  the  influence  of 
legislation  can  become  beneficial  only  when  it  is 
founded  on  an  exact  knowledge  of  human  nature,  I 
consider  the  jurist,  in  an  especial  manner,  as  inte¬ 
rested  in  the  study  of  Phrenology.  I  am  accustomed 
neither  to  surrender  myself  blindly  and  instantane¬ 
ously  to  new  ideas  and  systems,  nor  to  reject  them 
from  prejudice  merely  because  they  are  new.  I  try 
all  things  ;  and  every  inquiry  which  has  for  its  object 
a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  man,  or 
which  can  contribute  to  the  progress  of  humanity,  is 
important  in  my  estimation.  I  am  aware  that  many 
individuals  are  apt  too  rashly  to  carry  new  systems  to 
extreme  lengths  ;  and  I  therefore  guard  myself 
against  embracing  too  hastily  all  conclusions  which 
the  founders  and  enthusiastic  adherents  of  such  sys¬ 
tems  deduce  from  them.  I  have  been  accustomed, 
moreover,  to  view  all  new  inquiries  from  the  prac¬ 
tical  side,  and  to  measure  the  importance  of  every 
science  by  the  degree  of  mediate  or  immediate  utility 
which  is  involved  in  its  applications.  I  have  held 
fast  by  these  principles  of  judgment  also  in  the 
study  of  Phrenology,  and  am  aware  that  in  this 
science  much  remains  to  be  accomplished — that  the 
number  of  observations  and  the  extent  of  experience 
must  still  be  greatly  enlarged,  before  we  shall  be 
warranted  in  placing,  with  certainty,  the  laws  of 
human  nature  on  the  basis  of  Phrenology.  Great 
caution  also  is  necessary  in  deducing  conclusions  from 
phrenological  observations  ;  because  frequently  acci¬ 
dent  affords  the  true  explanation  of  the  coincidence 
of  certain  phenomena,  without  our  being  justified  in 
ascribing  them  necessarily  to  their  antecedents  as 
their  certain  causes.  Nevertheless,  I  am  equally  con¬ 
vinced,  that  the  observations  which  have  already  been 
made,  when  rightly  understood,  are  sufficient  to  show 
the  soundness  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Phre¬ 
nology,  and  to  warrant  us  in  bestowing  a  serious  at¬ 
tention  on  its  cultivation.  With  me  the  study  and 
improvement  of  criminal  legislation  are  highly  im¬ 
portant  objects  ;  and  I  believe  that  Phrenology  will 
prove  advantageous  in  promoting  these  ends  in  the 
five  following  respects  : — 

I.  In  relation  to  forming  a  correct  conception  of 
the  nature  of  particular  crimes,  and  judging  soundly 
of  the  kind  of  punishment  the  threat  of  which,  by 
its  conformity  to  that  nature,  will  be  best  calculated 
to  prevent  them.  The  physician  who  desires  to  cure 
his  patient,  studies  particularly  the  nature  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  under  which  he  suffers,  and  tries  to  discover  re¬ 
medies  appropriate  to  counteract  it.  Our  lawgivers, 
unfortunately,  do  not  imitate  this  example.  The 


distinguished  statesmen  who  enact  our  laws,  are  too 
often  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  people, 
with  their  wants  and  propensities,  and  with  the  temp¬ 
tations  and  excitements  which  impel  them  to  crime. 
They  form  arbitrary  notions  of  crimes,  and  denounce 
punishments  against  them  under  the  influence  of 
those  conceptions.  The  legislator  who  studies  Phre¬ 
nology,  however,  must  acknowledge  that  many  offen¬ 
ces  have  a  deeper  origin  ; — namely,  in  organs  and  ei  - 
cite  nents,  which,  through  their  predominance,  pro¬ 
duce  a  certain  disposition  of  mind  that  impels  the 
individual  with  extraordinary  force  to  crime.  On 
this  account,  it  is  important  to  study  these  exciting 
causes,  and  to  enact  punishmentsbearing  a  just  rela¬ 
tion  to  their  nature. 

II.  Phrenology  will  be  useful  in  leading  to  a  judi¬ 
cious  choice  of  the  kinds  of  punishment.  If  punish¬ 
ments  are  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  curative 
means,  applied  to  the  dispositions  of  the  criminal,  the 
legislator  is  certainly  bound  to  inquire  into  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  remedies  which  he  intends  to  apply.  ’  A 
particular  kind  of  punishment  is  proper  and  con¬ 
formable  to  the  nature  of  the  crime,  only  when  it 
can  operate  beneficially  on  the  individual  criminal, 
conduce  to  his  improvement,  and  ultimately  effec¬ 
tuate  his  moral  reformation  ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  by  proclaiming  at  once  the  seriousness  and 
dignity  of  criminal  justice,  and  by  increasing  the 
motives  to  virtuous  conduct  and  antagonizing  the  ex¬ 
citements  to  crime,  it  makes  a  salutary  impression  on 
the  other  members  of  society,  and  operates  on  them 
as  a  means  of  prevention.  Phrenology  teaches  us 
that  the  power  and  activity  of  the  human  organs  are 
increased  by  external  excitements,  and  this  of  course 
holds  in  the  case  of  criminals.  Punishment  is  one  of 
the  most  important  means  of  operating  on  the  men¬ 
tal  organs.  Whenever  the  punishment  has  the  effect 
of  exciting  exasperation  and  despair  in  the  mind  of 
the  criminal,  his  moral  faculties  will  close  them¬ 
selves  against  every  beneficial  influence  which  it  is 
intended  to  produce,  and  he  will  be  found  in  a  state 
of  constant  exacerbation  against  the  individuals  in¬ 
trusted  with  its  infliction.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  the  punishment  is  applied  with  seriousness, 
but  with  benevolence  and  moderation,  a  correspond¬ 
ing  improvement  will  be  effectuated  in  the  crimi¬ 
nal’s  moral  dispositions.  Corporal  chastisement,  on 
account  of  the  debasing  influence  which  it  exercises 
on  the  mind,  is  an  inappropriate  means  of  punish¬ 
ment.  It  exasperates  the  feelings,  and  presents  ob¬ 
stacles  to  moral  improvement.  The  punishment  of 
death  also  is  inexpedient ;  because,  through  the 
strong  impression  which  its  accomplishment  neces¬ 
sarily  makes  on  the  spectators,  it  excites,  in  a  decided 
manner,  their  destructive  propensity,  deadens  their 
moral  sensibility,  and  increases  their  thirst  for  blood, 
and  the  cruelty  of  their  dispositions. 

III.  One  leading  object  of  a  sound  criminal  legis¬ 
lation  is  the  prevention  of  crimes.  Phrenology 
teaches  us  that  the  activity  of  our  mental  faculties 
and  organs  is  powerfully  influenced  through  the  im¬ 
pressions  made  on  them  by  external  objects.  The 
first  duty  of  the  legislator,  therefore,  is  early  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  most  beneficial  impressions  on  all  the  organs 
which  lead  to  virtuous  conduct  ;  for  example,  to  cul¬ 
tivate,  by  practical  education  (an  effectual  means  of 
improvement)  the  sentiment  of  Benevolence ;  in  the 
next  place,  to  present  every  impediment  to  the  undue 
development  of  those  organs  which  are  liable, 
through  abuse,  to  produce  evil,  such  as  Destructive¬ 
ness  ;  and,  lastly,  to  give  a  right  direction  to  other 
faculties  (such  as  Acquisitiveness)  which  become 
dangerous  to  society  only  through  their  misapplica¬ 
tion.  This  last  faculty,  for  instance,  may  be  properly 
directed  by  early  training  to  diligence  and  industry, 
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and  by  forming  the  habit  of  accumulating  spare 
money  in  savings’  banks. 

IV.  Phrenology  is,  in  an  especial  degree,  important 
to  the  criminal  legislator  and  to  the  judge,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  questions  of  responsibility.  While  legislation 
hitherto  has  relied  too  much  on  deterring  from  crime 
by  mere  severity,  and  has  attended  too  little  to  the 
excitements  which  impel  to  it,  and  which  in  so  far 
circumscribe  moral  freedom,  Phrenology  teaches  us 
to  study  the  peculiar  disposition  of  offenders,  and  it 
authorizes  punishment  only  in  so  far  as  each  indivi¬ 
dual  is  really  accountable.  Accountability,  however, 
is  influenced  by  the  condition  of  the  organs  which 
we  find  in  the  offender.  For  example,  certain  or¬ 
gans,  whose  functions  are  to  guide  the  conduct  to 
virtue,  may  in  him  be  extremely  deficient  ;  or  other 
organs,  whose  normal  development  would  have  given 
him  a  clear  perception  of  the  criminal  nature  of  the 
action,  may  be  not  at  all  developed  ;  or  those  organs 
which,  in  excess,  incite  to  certain  crimes,  may  in  him 
be  enormously  large  ;  and  in  proportion  will  his 
moral  freedom  and  responsibility  be  circumscribed. 
In  all  such  cases  it  is  important  to  inquire  narrowly 
into  the  state  of  the  organs  in  the  accused.  Phreno¬ 
logy  shows  that  there  are  cases  in  which  the  exces¬ 
sive  predominance  of  a  particular  organ — of  Destruc¬ 
tiveness  for  instance, — in  combination  with  great 
deficiency  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  organs,  really 
abrogrates  responsibility  ;  so  that  only  personal  re¬ 
straint,  as  a  means  of  protecting  society  against  in¬ 
jury,  but  not  as  a  punishment,  can  with  justice  be 
applied  to  the  individual.  Thus,  also,  there  are  other 
states  or  conditions  in  which  a  real  ahenatio  mentis 
(Geisterkrankheit)  is  occasioned,  where  a  certain  or¬ 
gan  is  affected  with  disease,  while  the  patient  is  con¬ 
scious  of  his  condition,  and  knows  what  he  does. 
This  so  called  partial  insanity  is  rendered  easily  in¬ 
telligible  by  Phrenology,  It  is  most  important,  how¬ 
ever,  in  order  to  remove  the  objection  that  the  moral 
freedom  of  man  is  destroyed  by  Phrenology,  not  to 
go  beyond  the  limits  within  which  this  science  may 
be  legitimately  applied  to  questions  of  legal  respon¬ 
sibility. 

V.  The  study  of  Phrenology  will  produce  a  bene¬ 
ficial  effect  on  the  arrangement  and  administration  of 
institutions  for  the  punishment  of  crime.  Legislators 
will,  by  its  means,  come  to  understand  that  those  in¬ 
dividuals  who  are  condemned  to  imprisonment  on 
account  of  their  crimes,  stand  in  need  of  considerate 
treatment  on  the  part  of  the  State,  because  what  may 
be  called  a  diseased  condition  of  the  mental  faculties, 
is  really  manifested  in  their  offences  ;  and  it  is  im¬ 
portant  (as  in  communicating  a  good  education)  to 
avoid  every  thing  that  can  increase  the  activity  of  the 
abnormal  organs  and  thereby  augment  the  disease, 
and  to  aim  at  producing  a  normal  development  of 
those  faculties  from  the  excess  of  which  the  crime 
proceeded,  as  the  best  means  of  suppressing  future 
abuses.  Farther,  the  legislator  must  make  it  his  se¬ 
rious  endeavour  to  cultivate  and  bring  into  activity 
all  those  faculties  and  organs  which  serve  to  conduct 
to  virtue.  From  these  principles  it  follows,  that,  in 
the  administration  of  prisons,  the  superintendents 
must  study  the  individuality  of  the  criminals,  and  di¬ 
rect  their  treatment  in  reference  to  it.  Farther,  it 
will  become  necessary  to  avoid  every  thing  harsh  and 
arbitrary,  calculated  only  to  embitter  aud  exasperate 
the  moral  dispositions  of  the  criminals  ;  above  all, 
the  principle  of  benevolence  must  enter  into  the  ad- 
nistration,  in  order  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  pri¬ 
soners  towards  the  prison  directors.  The  latter  must 
then  labour  to  awaken  in  the  former  correct  percep¬ 
tions  of  the  good  and  evil  of  their  actions  ;  and 
every  thing  must  be  avoided  that  can  diminish  inju¬ 
riously  the  bodily  or  mental  vigour  of  the  prisoners. 


In  this  view,  I  regard  absolute  and  unbroken  solitary 
confinement  as  prejudicial. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  only  sketches  of  princi¬ 
ples,  the  full  elucidation  and  application  of  which  I 
reserve  for  another  place.  With  much  esteem,  I  re  • 
main  yours,  &c. 

Mittermaier, 

(  To  be  continued.) 


NATURAL  LANGUAGE— PHYSIOGNOMY. 

The  sixth  principle  of  the  science  of  phrenology, 
as  established  by  Gall,  that  each  organ,  when  pre¬ 
dominantly  active,  impresses  the  body  with  cer¬ 
tain  uniform  attitudes  and  movements,  called  its 
natural  language,  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
interesting  features  of  the  system  ;  and  a  proper 
knowledge  of  it  will  be  found  of  great  importance 
in  the  practical  application  of  the  science.  By 
understanding  this  portion  of  the  laws  of  our  na¬ 
ture,  we  receive  aid  in  estimating  character;  and 
it  is  only  by  the  study  of  this  branch  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  that  the  arts  and  sciences  and  literature  can 
be  perfected.  Nature  is  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  superstructure  is  to  be  raised.  How 
can  this  be  accomplished  in  ignorance  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  sought  to  be  embodied  by  men  of  genius  in 
their  works  ?  Artists  and  authors  must  understand 
phrenology,  or  how  can  they  “  hold  as  t’were  the 
mirror  up  to  nature ;  to  show  virtue  her  own 
features,  scorn  her  own  image,  and  the  very  age 
and  body  of  the  time  its  form  and  pressure  V* 
It  is  impossible  they  can  treat  in  a  masterly 
manner  that  of  which  they  are  ignorant.  If 
you  inquire  of  a  natural  genius,  how  he  knows 
what  expression  to  give  to  the  countenance, 
or  position  to  the  limbs,  to  express  a  particular 
action,  he  cannot  tell  you  ;  he  will  say  he  feels 
what  is  right.  It  is  the  same  with  a  musical 
genius  ?  he  often  has  no  rules  by  which  he  judges 
or  produces  harmony  or  melody.  A  genius  for 
calculation  may  know  no  rules  by  which  he  arrives 
at  results  invariably  correct ;  and  arrived  at  with 
a  facility  truly  astonishing  to  one  whose  powers  of 
mind  are  limited  to  the  correct  use  and  application 
of  acquired  rules.  In  all  these  cases  the  knowledge 
is  instinctive  ;  resulting  from  superior  organiza¬ 
tion  and  temperament ;  but  all  are  not  natural 
geniuses;  and  for  those  who  are  not,  rules  are 
required  for  their  guidance  in  any  study.  Lavater, 
in  his  works  upon  physiognomy,  gives  no  rules  ; 
he  was  a  natural  genius,  and  knew  instinctively 
the  characters  of  men ;  but  interesting  and  correct 
as  in  many  instances  his  observations  are,  the 
student  of  human  nature  finds  little  in  his  writings 
that  will  serve  him  as  a  certain  guide,  or  yield 
a  clue  to  unravel  the  mysterious  web  of  hu¬ 
man  thought  and  action. 

This  branch  of  the  science  of  human  nature,  if 
it  may  so  be  called,  is  generally  expressed  under 
the  name  of  Physiognomy.  This  word  is  derived 
from  two  Greek  words,  which  signify  nature,  and 
a  sign  ;  so  that  physiognomy  means  nature,  and 
a  sign,  or  indication  of  it ;  and  is  equally  applica¬ 
ble  to  all  the  other  portions  of  our  bodies,  as  to 
the  form  or  expression  of  the  face,  to  which  latter 
application  it  is  generally  limited.  The  object 
yre  have  in  view  is  to  ascertain  how  far  the  inter- 


nal  powers  of  tlie  mind  are  indicated  by  certain 
external  movements  and  expressions  of  the  whole 
body  and  face.  Phrenologists  are  agreed  lin  de¬ 
nominating  these  external  indications — the  na¬ 
tural  LANGUAGE  OP  THE  FEELINGS,  SENTIMENTS, 
and  intellectual  powers.  It  is  known  that  all 
the  similar  powers  have  their  seat  in  the  brain 
near  to  each  other.  This  is  observed  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  propensities,  the  sentiments, 
See. ;  and  independent  of  their  positive  size,  their 
activity  is  much  influenced  by  a  variety  of  cir¬ 
cumstances.  We  know  that  the  activity  of  the 
mental  powers  are  not  equal  in  all  persons.  To 
acquire  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  influence  which 
the  internal  powers  of  the  brain  exert  upon  the 
external  members  of  the  body,  we  must  consider 
the  elements  of  which  they  themselves  consist.  If 
we  were  to  consider  them  in  the  bulk,  but  few 
satisfactory  conclusions  could  be  arrived  at ;  and 
reasoning  is  worth  nothing  here.  By  reason,  we 
could  never  prove  the  situation  of  a  single  organ 
in  the  brain,  or  the  effect  it  produces  when  active 
upon  the  body  ;  our  reliance  must  be  upon  ob¬ 
servation.  We  shall  find  that  all  are  by  nature 
physiognomists  ;  or  rather  we  should  say,  that 
all  can  read  tlie  natural  language.  Artificial 
language  is  the  invention  of  man  ;  and  the  arbi¬ 
trary  sign  which  represents  our  ideas  and  emotions 
in  one  country,  conveys  no  information  to  the 
mind  of  a  native  of  a  different  locality;  but  na¬ 
tural  language  is  universal ; — all  nations  can  read 
it.  The  natural  expression  of  love,  anger,  or 
veneration,  are  alike  throughout  the  world.  The 
philosopher,  the  savage,  and  the  child,  can  all 
read  in  the  face  the  feelings  of  men ;  they  know  by 
the  external  signs,  whether  their  parents  or  com¬ 
panions  are  angry  or  pleased  with  them.  Animals 
too  understand  natural  language.  A  dog  will  look 
in  his  master’s  face,  and  read  there,  and  in  the 
tone  of  his  voice  and  the  action  of  his  body, 
whether  he  is  in  favour  or  disgrace.  This  power 
of  reading  by  external  signs,  what  is  passing  in¬ 
ternally,  is  possessed  by  all  animals  endowed  with 
consciousness,  and  a  certain  amount  of  intellectual 
power.  As  soon  as  an  internal  power  is  active, 
its  activity  is  indicated  by  a  certain  external  sign. 
What  we  have  to  acquire  is  a  knowledge  of  the 
internal  feelings  and  their  external  signs.  These 
signs  must  be  divided  into  two  classes.  1.  Such 
as  indicate  natural  dispositions,  but  not  their  ac¬ 
tivity.  2.  Such  as  indicate  the  activity  of  the 
powers.  Lavater  confounds  those  wdiich  depend 
upon  configuration  with  those  which  depend  upon 
motion .  The  configuration  of  the  face,  the  arms,  feet, 
hands,  or  any  part  of  the  body,  except  the  brain,  is  no 
indication  of  the  natural  powers  possessed  by  the 
individual.  A  man  may  be  a  great  musician,  or 
mathematician,  with  any  shaped  nose,  from  a  Ro¬ 
man  to  a  pug.  He  may  be  passionate  or  gentle 
with  large  or  small  hands,  chin,  or  feet.  We  shall 
never  find  that  nature  has  many  ways  of  accom¬ 
plishing  one  end  ;  she  is  constant,  and  does  not 
vary  her  course  to  suit  the  convenience  or  to  flatter 
men’s  vain  imaginings.  Nature’s  modifications  may 
be  infinite  ;  but  her  principles  are  fixed  and  in¬ 
violable.  Phrenologists,  then,  deny  to  physiog¬ 
nomists  the  power  of  judging  natural  dispositions 
from  the  configuration,  except  of  the  brain.  If  we 


would  find  a  talent,  we  must  search  then  where 
the  power  is  located  in  the  brain. 

The  second  part  of  this  subject  must  be  examined 
a  little  more  closely, — that  is,  the  external  signs 
which  indicate  the  activity  of  internal  powers.  This 
branch  of  the  subject  answers  to  the  Pathognomy  of 
Lavater;  and  is  expressed  in  Gall’s  6th  principle 
of  phrenology; — that  each  organ  when  active  im¬ 
presses  the  body  with  certain  uniform  attitudes 
and  movements ;  and  the  moveable  portions,  as 
the  muscles,  &c.,  of  the  face,  are  included;  thus, 
although  it  is  impossible  to  infer  from  the  shape  of  a 
man’s  nose  the  possession  of  any  mental  power,  when 
his  passions  are  excited,  whatever  may  be  the  con¬ 
figuration  of  his  features,  an  uniform  expression 
will  be  conveyed  to  the  face,  from  the  effect  pro¬ 
duced  upon  the  moveable  parts  by  the  activity  of 
the  internal  power  seated  in  the  brain.  This  being 
the  principle  of  nature,  we  have  to  inquire,  how 
are  we  to  know  which  of  the  powers  are  active, — • 
love  of  approbation,  self- esteem,  consciousness, 
acquisitiveness ,  for  instance,  by  the  external  signs  ? 
We  must  study  the  natural  expression  of  the 
powers  and  the  signs  by  which  they  are  indicated. 

We  may  always  be  sure  that  a  power  will  em¬ 
ploy  the  instrument  best  adapted  to  produce  the 
intended  end.  The  external  senses  afford  here 
an  apt  illustration.  Connected  with  each  we  find 
a  mechanism  fitted  for  the  particular  purpose  to 
which  they  are  ordained,  and  which  they  invariably 
apply  ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  certain  internal 
powers  manifest  themselves  as  distinctly  by  ex¬ 
ternal  signs.  These  facts  have  been  observed  in 
all  ages.  Solomon  makes  many  allusions  to  the 
relation  between  definite  external  signs  and  the 
inward  feelings.  Cicero,  and  most  of  the  ancient 
philosophers,  taught  the  same  ;  but  till  the  funda¬ 
mental  powers  of  the  mind  were  known,  it  was 
impossible  to  form  a  correct  system  of  the  signs 
connected  with  their  activity  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
no  system  of  natural  language  could  be  established 
capable  of  application  to  the  useful  purposes  of 
life.  By  a  knowledge  of  this  science  we  can  ex¬ 
cite  the  feelings  in  others;  it  being  a  law  of  na¬ 
tural  language,  that  the  outward  expression  of  a 
feeling  excites  in  another  the  internal  power  to. 
action.  This  shows  the  importance  of  setting  the 
highest  example  before  the  young.  It  is  in  vain 
that  we  tell  them  to  be  kind,  and  good,  and  gentle, 
if  they  see  us  manifesting  habitually  by  the  voice, 
by  gestures,  and  by  the  whole  of  the  external 
signs,  the  irascible  and  vindictive  feelings  of  our 
nature.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  in  regu¬ 
lating  our  own  minds,  that  we  understand  the 
external  signs  and  objects  in  relation  with  our 
faculties.  If  we  apply  this  knowledge,  we  may 
call  up  at  pleasure  the  feelings  or  sentiments 
which  we  desire  to  be  active,  in  order  to  oppose 
or  restrain  those  under  the  influence  of  which 
we  may  be  suffering ;  and  the  activity  of  which, 
unopposed,  will  inevitably  lead  to  vice,  and  con¬ 
sequently  to  misery.  The  great  amelioration  which 
of  late  has  been  introduced  into  the  system  of 
the  treatment  adopted  towards  the  insane,  has  for 
its  basis,  the  exciting  into  activity,  by  means  of 
external  signs  and  circumstances,  those  powers  of 
the  mind  which  have  been  predominated  over  by 
others,  and  thus  produced  insanity  ;  which  is 
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nothing  more  than  the  predominant  activity  of 
one  or  more  of  the  mental  powers  over  the  rest ; 
thus  destroying  the  equilibrium  of  mental  mani¬ 
festations.  In  order  that  an  efficient  system  for 
reforming  criminals  may  be  devised,  the  same 
principle  must  be  introduced  as  the  basis  of  all 
prison  discipline  :  every  external  sign  must  be  ex¬ 
cluded  which  appeals  to  the  feelings,  the  activity 
of  which  has  led  to  crime  ;  and  the  criminals  must 
be  continually  under  the  influence  of  such  exter¬ 
nal  circumstances,  or  signs,  as  appeal  to  those 
powers  which  we  desire  to  arouse  to  action. 

These  remarks  show  the  importance  and  wide- 
extending  influence  of  the  subject.  In  treating 
of  the  individual  organs,  and  groups  of  organs,  in 
the  system  of  phrenology  appearing  in  the  J ournal , 
details  will  be  entered  into,  of  the  particular 
external  signs  indicative  of,  and  in  relation  to,  the 
primitive  powers  of  the  mind. 

We  may  here  in  conclusion  observe,  that  the 
parts  of  the  body  not  positively  necessary  to  per¬ 
form  the  action,  still  are  affected  in  harmony  with 
the  action  ;  thus  it  will  be  found,  that  when  it  is 
necessary  to  contract  the  muscles  of  the  arms 
forcibly,  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  of  the  legs 
will  also  be  contracted.  This  simultaneous  move¬ 
ment,  which  is  not  essential  to  the  action,  will  be 
much  modified  in  individuals  by  constitution, 
climate,  or  habit.  Some  nations  will  express  the 
natural  language  with  their  whole  body  ;  others 
quietly  with  a  finger  only,  or  one  arm.  The  En¬ 
glishman  shows  secretiveness  in  the  eye  principally, 
the  Italian,  by  the  position  and  action  of  the  whole 
body.  We  must  not  suppose  the  essential  powers 
differ,  nor  confound  them  with  accidental  modifi¬ 
cation  :  the  essential  powers  are  always  the  same. 


CASES  AND  FACTS. 

Abstract  of  a  Paper  read  by  Mr.  Deville,  before  the 
Glasgow  Phrenological  Association. 

(  Concluded.) 

3.  The  next  case  is  that  of  Mr.  George  Bidder, 
who,  in  early  life,  was  the  celebrated  Devonshire  cal¬ 
culating  boy,  and  is  now  the  engineer  to  the  Black- 
wall  Railway  and  other  great  public  works.  Casts 
of  his  head  were  taken  at  the  ages  of  8,  13,  16,  1.9, 
22^,  and  28.  In  the  first  the  forehead  is  nearly  up¬ 
right  ;  but  in  the  second,  and  still  more  in  the  third, 
its  upper  part  has  receded  ;  the  knowing  organs, 
however,  have  expanded  in  width.  Now,  during  the 
intervals  from  8  to  16  years  of  age,  no  education  was 
given  him,  his  father  taking  him  about  exhibiting  his 
wonderful  calculating  power,  and  in  general  putting 
up  at  public-houses,  where  little  culture  of  the  re¬ 
flecting  faculties  was  to  be  obtained.  At  length  he 
arrived  in  Edinburgh,  was  patronised  and  placed  at 
school,  and  from  that  time  mixed  in  good  society  for 
three  years  and  a  half,  when  he  removed  to  London  ; 
and  the  fourth  cast,  showing  a  growth  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  forehead,  was  taken  by  Mr.  Deville. 
After  this  he  was  frequently  thrown  into  high  moral 
and  intellectual  society,  with  and  by  'whom  he  was 
employed  ;  and,  at  the  end  of  two  years  and  a  half  so 
spent,  the  fifth  cast  was  taken  ;  from  which  we  find 
that  a  general  expansion  had  been  going  on.  For 
about  eight  years  and  a  half  more  he  continued  in 
and  near  London,  employed  in  similar  society  ;  and 


now  there  is  manifest  in  the  coronal  region  an  in¬ 
crease  of  nearly  half  an  inch,  as  measured  from  the 
car,  while  the  region  of  the  knowing  and  reflecting 
faculties  also  has  increased  nearly  half  an  inch. 

4.  Mr.  Dennison  brought  his  sou  to  Mr.  Deville  to 
get  a  phrenological  opinion  of  him,  and  begged  that 
it  might  be  expressed  freely,  without  fear  of  giving 
offence.  The  youth  was  nineteen  years  old,  and  a 
student  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  The  infer¬ 
ence  from  his  head  (a  cast  of  which  Mr.  Deville  took 
at  the  time)  was,  that  he  possessed  the  basis  of  a 
useful  mind,  but  was  too  positive  and  self-willed  to 
go  by  the  rules  laid  down  for  the  acquirement  of 
knowledge  ;  would  not  methodize  details,  and  conse¬ 
quently  would  have  less  knowledge  at  nineteen,  than 
he  ought  to  have  possessed  at  twelve  and  fourteen. 
This  accorded  minutely  with  the  account  which  had 
previously  been  given  to  his  father  by  his  Cambridge 
tutor,  and  the  youth  was  led  to  apply  so  energetically 
to  his  studies,  that  within  the  next  twelve  months 
he  gained  a  wranglership.  A  second  cast  taken  two 
years  and  a  half  after  the  first,  shows  a  diminution  of 
fully  half  an  inch  at  self-esteem  and  firmness,  and  a 
large  increase  of  all  the  moral  and  intellectual  organs. 
Mr.  Dennison  was  so  struck  with  Mr.  Deville’s  obser¬ 
vations  at  the  time  of  the  consultation,  that  he  gave 
him  liberty  to  make  whatever  use  he  pleased  of  his 
name,  and  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case  ;  as  he  con¬ 
sidered  that  phrenology  must  be  of  great  use  in  the 
training  of  the  young.  He  sent  to  London  casts  of 
several  of  bis  family,  and  also  of  a  relation,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  advice  as  to  their  education  and 
moral  direction.  The  young  gentleman,  when  trans¬ 
mitting  the  second  cast  to  Mr.  Deville,  wrote  him  a 
kind  letter,  stating  that  he  had  profited  much  by  his 
advice,  ancl  requesting  more.  He  is  now  studying 
for  the  bar.  On  the  first  occasion,  his  temperament 
appeared  to  be  lymphatic  principally,  with  a  little  of 
the  sanguine  and  nervous  ;  now  Mr.  Deville  considers 
it  to  be  bilious  55,  nervous  30,  sanguine  15. 

5.  A  gentleman  had  his  cast  taken,  purposely  dur¬ 
ing  Mr.  Deville’s  absence  from  London,  and  left  it 
for  examination,  with  the  announcement  that  he 
moved  in  the  higher  circles  and  was  well  educated. 
Combativeness,  destructiveness,  and  the  basiliar  re¬ 
gion  generally,  were  large,  self-esteem,  love  of  appro¬ 
bation,  and  firmness  very  large.  The  whole  of  the 
posterior  region  was  full  ;  and  the  coronal  region, 
though  in  some  parts  full,  and  in  others  large,  was  in 
Mr.  Deville’s  opinion,  not  sufficiently  balanced  to 
regulate  duly  the  feelings.  Alternation  of  good  with 
inferior  conduct  was  hence  deduced,  and  the  inference 
proved  to  be  correct.  It  was  inferred  that  he  would 
be  too  positive  and  self-willed  to  move  smoothly  in 
the  walk  of  life  which  his  circumstances  and  educa¬ 
tion  entitled  him  to  frequent,  as  nobody  in  good 
society  would  submit  to  his  dogmatism  and  unquali¬ 
fied  expression  of  opinion  ;  that  owing  to  the  activity 
of  the  posterior  organ  of  the  brain,  he  would  like 
society  where  he  could  command  personal  attention 
and  be  the  leader  of  the  company,  and  would  be 
addicted  to  female  society  of  a  similar  character  ;  that 
he  would  find  it  difficult  to  deliver  an  oration  to  per¬ 
sons  of  his  own  class,  for  although  he  would  not  be  at 
a  loss  for  words  or  ideas,  he  would  not  readily  connect 
and  arrange  them  ;  and  that  his  brain  must  undergo 
a  considerable  alteration  before  he  could  do  this,  or 
be  able  to  move  in  good  society  with  comfort  to  him¬ 
self.  The  gentleman  acknowledged  that  the  whole 
of  these  inferences  were  but  too  true  ;  adding,  that 
his  health  had  suffered  in  consequence,  and  he  was 
going  abroad  for  a  few  years  to  break  off  his  low  con¬ 
nexions,  and  improve  his  mind  and  manners.  After 
spending  four  years  in  Germany,  during  which  he 
entered  into  highly  moral  society,  and  successfully 
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studied  works  on  moral  philosophy,  he  no  longer  felt 
a  difficulty  in  addressing  his  own  class,  and  repudi¬ 
ated  that  with  which  he  had  formerly  associated.  He 
is  no  longer  the  positive,  self-willed  being,  but  anx¬ 
ious  to  hear,  and  to  give  reasons  for  his  opinions  ; 
feeling  no  wish  to  be  considered — nay,  loathing  the 
idea  of  being  considered — the  leader  of  such  society, 
male,  or  female,  as  he  formerly  delighted  in.  A 
second  cast  taken  after  his  return  to  London,  shows 
an  alteration  corresponding  with  the  change  of  his 
character.  At  self-esteem ,  firmness,  and  the  basiliar 
region,  there  is  a  diminution  in  some  parts  of  fully 
half  an  inch,  while  the  intellectual  region  is  found  to 
have  increased. 

6.  Casts  of  the  head  of  a  medical  gentleman  were 
taken  at  the  age  of  29  and  35.  Shortly  before  the 
former  period,  he  had  attempted  to  settle  in  a  large 
provincial  town,  where  he  soon  became  a  political 
partisan  ;  and,  being  a  fluent  writer,  wrote  so  strongly 
against  his  opponents,  that  an  action  was  brought 
against  him  for  libel,  and  abandoned  only  on  condi¬ 
tion  of  his  leaving  the  neighbourhood.  He  then  came 
to  London,  stated  to  Mr.  Deville  the  difficulties  he 
was  in,  and  solicited  some  advice.  On  his  head  being 
examined,  self  -esteem,  firmness ,  love  of  approbation, 
and  combativeness,  were  found  all  large  or  very  lai’ge  ; 
cautiousness  moderate, and  the  reflecting  faculties  and 
ideality  only  full ;  with  indications  of  a  command  of 
words  and  the  power  of  arranging  them.  That  the 
inordinate  strength  of  the  four  faculties  first  enume¬ 
rated  might  be  lessened  and  counteracted,  he  was 
advised  to  remove  from  the  metropolis,  and  reside  for 
a  year  or  two  with  some  respectable  family,  studying 
philosophy  and  ethics,  cultivating  his  reflecting  facul¬ 
ties,  and  getting  his  self-esteem  and  firmness  dimi¬ 
nished  before  he  again  attempted  practice.  He  did 
so,  and  has  now  a  very  fine  practice  in  one  of  our 
county  towns,  where  he  is  highly  respected  by  his 
neighbours.  In  the  second  cast,  self-esteem  and  firm¬ 
ness  have  subsided  nearly  half  an  inch,  while  at  the 
reflecting  organs,  the  head  is  nearly  half  an  inch 
larger;  the  intellectual  region  generally  has  increased; 
and  there  is  an  enlargement  also  of  fidelity ,  and  the 
whole  coronal  region. 


Change  of  Character  in  a  Youth  from  Phrenological 

Treatment. 

Mr.  Simpson  read  a  phrenological  explanation  of  the 
result  of  a  change  of  treatment  from  youth,  from 
animal  and  violent  to  moral  and  benevolent,  with 
illustrative  cases,  In  this  paper  he  showed  how 
much  phrenology  had  aided  in  introducing  and 
systematizing  a  sound  and  comprehensive  moral  and 
intellectual  education.  The  faculties  active  in  one 
individual,  he  observed,  rouse  the  same  faculties,  by 
sympathy,  in  another;  and  hence  the  vital  importance 
that  the  trainer  of  youth  should  manifest  only  those 
faculties  which  it  is  desirable  to  strengthen  in  his 
pupil,  and  repress  those  which  are  never  called  forth 
in  abuse  but  to  injure  or  annoy.  The  pupil,  there¬ 
fore,  should  never  see  the  teacher,  nor  the  child  the 
parent,  angry,  loud,  or  violent  ;  never  insolent  and 
tyrannical, — in  phrenological  language,  manifesting 
self-esteem,  combativeness,  and  destructiveness, — but, 
on  the  contrary,  should  witness  only  justice,  kindness, 
and  temperate  firmness.  Benevolence,  which  is  moral 
power,  ought  to  be  the  great  engine  of  education. 
It  is  power  with  man  and  beast.  The  Arab  never 
strikes  his  horse,  yet  the  beautiful  Arabian,  which 
lives,  eats,  and  sleeps  with  his  master,  is  the  best 
educated  horse  in  the  world.  The  treatment  of 
children  has  hitherto  been  too  much  the  reverse  of 
all  this.  He  drew  a  picture  of  the  flogging  and 


flagging  system,  and  the  cowardly  frauds  which  it 
engendered  in  schools,  and  the  coarse  and  brutal  and 
especially  puerile  characters  it  produced  in  society  ; 
— witness  the  police  reports  of  the  feats  of  our  adult 
school  boys. 

Some  boys,  either  passively  or  actively,  resist  the 
violent  system,  and  are  pronounced  unmanageable. 
The  bo}r,  we  may  suppose,  has  been  sent  from  a 
strict  school,  as  the  seven  were  called,  to  one  more 
strict,  and  he  is  duly  returned  from  each  with  an 
apology  that  he  defied  all  authority,  and  having 
arrived  at  the  point  of  beating  and  kicking  his 
master,  was  beyond  his  management.  This  un¬ 
manageable  boy,  we  shall  suppose,  is  seen  by  a 
phrenologist,  who  discovers  an  excellent  moral  and 
intellectual,  in  connection  with  a  large  animal,  or¬ 
ganization  ;  and  knowing  that  while  the  animal  alone 
has  been  exercised,  the  others,  especially  the  moral, 
have  been  left  in  abeyance,  he  at  once  declares  that 
the  boy  is  a  mismanaged,  not  an  unmangeable  subject. 
He  proposes  a  complete  change.  He  addresses  him¬ 
self  to  the  higher  sentiments  and  intellect,  no  longer 
excites  the  low  and  violent  feelings,  and  soon  produces 
a  complete  change  of  conduct.  This  is  not  a  mere 
theory,  for  many  examples  might  be  produced  of  its 
practical  value.  Mr.  S.  mentioned  a  gentleman  of 
the  most  active  generosity  and  beneficence  who  at 
school  was  mistaken  by  those  who  could  not  read  the 
better  faculties  he  possessed  for  an  incarnation  of  the 
evil  one.  He  was  beaten  at  school  but  always  beat 
again,  and  was  frequently  sent  home  as  a  hopeless 
and  unmanageable  boy  ;  subjected  to  the  old  system 
of  taming ,  he  was  as  untameable  as  the  hyoena. 
Left  to  himself,  his  higher  feelings  began  to  work 
spontaneously  from  their  own  internal  energy,  and 
now  they  take  the  lead  so  perfectly,  that  the  animal 
faculties  which  formerly  baffled  his  teachers,  merely 
supply  energy  in  the  prosecution  of  his  philanthropic 
views.  He  is  himself  a  well-informed  phrenologist, 
and  knows  the  process  of  his  own  transformation. 
Mr.  Simpson  concluded  by  detailing  some  additional 
cases  illustrative  of  these  views. 


Sixteen  Years’  Phrenological  Experience,  by  the 
Rev.  Henry  Clarke,  of  Chorley,  Lancashire. 

Concluded. 

It  is  most  time,  that  I  have  again  and  again  found 
the  estimates  of  professed  phrenologists  very  greatly 
at  variance  with  the  manifestations.  But,  even  these 
eases,  I  have  ascertained,  in  every  instance  that  I 
have  been  enabled  fully  to  investigate,  to  yield  this 
evidence  to  the  truth  of  phrenology, — that  there  was 
something  in  the  organs  of  the  examiner  which  in¬ 
capacitated  him  from  giving  a  correct  estimate  and 
judgment  of  the  head  of  another.  And,  lest  I  should 
be  misconstrued,  and  supposed  to  insinuate  that  I  am 
an  infallible  judge,  let  me  state  the  facts,  that  my 
organ  of  form  is  indifferent,  and  my  perception  of 
form  is  far  from  good  ;  so  I  am  deficient  in  the  capa¬ 
city  of  readily  and  accurately  estimating  the  form. of 
the  head,  and  the  individual  organs.  But,  to  remedy 
in  part  this  defect,  I  take  more  time  and  pains,  and 
more  severely  task  my  individuality,  locality,  and 
reflecting  powers.  The  difference  in  tact  and  accu¬ 
racy  between  one  manipulator  and  another,  would 
often  not  only  have  astounded  me  but  staggered  my 
faith  in  phrenology,  if  I  had  not  had  full  in  my 
view  the  fact,  that  such  differences  were  always  con¬ 
joined  with  corresponding  differences  in  the  organs  of 
the  manipulators’  heads.  If  the  lower  part  of  one’s 
forehead  greatly  preponderated  over  the  upper,  he 
would  catch  at  once  an  organ  or  two,  and  bound  in¬ 
stantly  at  numerous  conclusions  respecting  the  capa- 
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city  and  character  of  the  individual  under  his  inspec¬ 
tion.  If  the  upper  part  of  the  manipulator’s  forehead 
decidedly  exceeded  the  lower,  then  the  result  was  a 
defective  estimate  of  the  head  which  he  was  examin¬ 
ing,  and  much  theorizing  from  the  defective  data. 
Some  of  the  most  accurate  developments  and  evolu¬ 
tions  of  character  that  1  have  witnessed,  have  been 
those  which  were  obtained  by  two  phrenologists,  both 
having  large  and  active  heads,  but  one  endowed  with 
more  perceiving  than  reflecting,  and  the  other  more 
reflecting  than  perceiving  ;  the  former  being  the  chief 
though  joint  conductor  of  the  manipulation,  the 
latter,  the  principal  manager  of  the  comparison  of 
the  relative  powers,  and  of  the  judgment  to  be  given. 

Whenever  the  manipulator’s  self-esteem  has  greatly 
preponderated  over  his  benevolence  and  reflecting  or¬ 
gans,  and  especially  if  his  cautiousness  were  poor  and 
his  combativeness  large,  I  have  observed  that  his 
decisions  on  the  amount  of  organs,  and  their  compo¬ 
sition  of  character,  were  mostly  positive  but  unsatis¬ 
factory  assertions.  Many  a  time  have  I  had  my  own 
head  examined  by  phrenologists  whom  I  observed  to 
differ  much  in  these  and  other  organs,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  how  their  dissimilarities  would  affect 
their  estimate  of  my  organs  and  capabilities  ;  and 
although  no  one  of  them  ever  pronounced  an  organ 
small  which  another  had  decided  to  be  large,  or  the 
reverse  ;  yet,  the  opinion  given,  has  within  certain 
limits,  varied  in  its  modifications  with  the  peculiar 
development  of  the  manipulator.  The  nearer  the 
phrenological  practitioner  has  approached  to  a  superior 
development  of  all  the  organs  that  can  aid  in  the 
manipulation  and  in  the  deduction  of  talents  and 
tendencies,  the  nearer  have  I  always  remarked  his 
judgment  to  approach  the  subsequently  ascertained 
realities  of  the  case.  One  professed  phrenologist 
I  know,  told  a  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  that 
the  latter  has  the  organs  of  inductive  faith  !  Was 
the  former  not  defective  in  some  of  the  organs  which 
constitute  an  accurate  philosophical  phrenologist  ? 

Having  stated  above,  that  I  have  obtained  from 
phrenology,  knowledge  which  I  might  look  for  in 
vain  among  preceding  systems  of  mental  philosophy, 
I  may  be  permitted  here  to  state  some  things,  the 
knowledge  of  which  I  now  possess,  but  could  not 
•before  attain.  I  know  the  extent,  the  capabilities, 
the  deficiences,  and  peculiar  tendencies  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  best  mode  of  management,  of  my  own 
mental  powers.  This  knowledge  neither  Locke, 
Stewart,  nor  Brown  supply ;  they  talk  wisely  and 
well  of  mental  powers,  and  mental  phenomena,  and 
offer  most  excellent  advice  ;  but  they  give  no  data 
by  which  one  individual  may  ascertain  the  extent, 
capabilities,  deficiencies,  and  peculiar  tendencies  of 
his  own  mind  ;  and  consequently,  they  do  not,  and 
cannot,  furnish  to  each  the  best  mode  of  manag¬ 
ing  his  mind.  By  phrenology  I  have  also  been 
enabled  to  judge  of  the  talents,  temper,  and  ten¬ 
dencies  of  those  with  whom  I  come  in  contact, 
without  waiting  for  a  long  series  of  events  and  a 
great  length  of  time  to  inform  me  what  those  talents 
and  tendencies  are.  This  did  not  the  previous  men¬ 
tal  philosophers  for  me.  Again,  I  can  now  account 
for  the  conduct,  even  see  the  motives,  of  those  whose 
heads  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  ;  in 
very  many  cases  for  which  my  former  tutors  gave  no 
rules.  Farther,  I  have  trained  youth  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  best  principles  of  education  that 
former  mental  philosophy  could  adduce  ;  and  I  have 
treated  others  according  to  the  light  and  injunctions 
of  phrenology,  and  have  invariably  found  the  latter 
method  far  superior  to  the  former,  and  much  more 
efficient  ;  better  for  the  instructor,  by  enabling  him 
to  deal  with  the  scholar’s  real  capabilities,  instead  of 
wasting  time  and  labour  on  imaginary  powers,  and 


better  for  the  pupil,  by  exonerating  him  from  close 
application  to  that  which  he  has  no  adequate  ability 
to  learn.  Formerly  I  thought,  as  most  teachers  now 
do,  that  practice  and  habit  would  form  a  child  into 
almost  any  thing  desired  ;  but,  now  I  know  that 
habit  and  practice  can  only  make  the  most,  and  best 
of  the  powers  possessed,  when  those  powers  have 
been  carefully  estimated  and  trained  and  directed 
according  to  that  estimate.  Habit  and  practioe 
cannot,  as  my  experience  assures  me,  create  a  quick 
perception  in  a  boy  with  a  deficient  lower  part  of 
the  forehead,  nor  much  reflection  in  one  with  a 
small  upper  part. 

With  confidence,  therefore,  I  can  by  the  testimony 
of  sixteen  years’  active  experimenting,  strongly  re¬ 
commend  the  study  of  phrenology  as  highly  interest¬ 
ing  and  greatly  advantageous,  and  the  application  of 
the  science  as  the  best  liand-maid  of  education, 
morals,  and  religion  that  the  human  mind  can  em- 
pioy. 

Trusting  that  other  practical  phrenologists  will  add 
to  the  stock  of  simple  facts,  which,  with  a  design  so 
laudable  and  benevolent  you  purpose  to  be  accumu¬ 
lated,  and  wishing  yen  a  full  measure  of  success,  I 
am,  &c. — Extract  from  published  letter  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  Clarke. 


PRAISE  AND  BLAME. 

Upon  a  cursory  view  of  the  subject,  the  difficulty 
naturally  arises,  that  if  actions  are  necessary,  then 
merit  and  demerit  are  mere  names,  denoting  only  the 
character  of  certain  actions  ;  and  that,  in  consequence, 
man  is  not,  properly,  the  subject  of  praise  and  blame. 
Upon  reflection,  however,  it  will  be  found  to  be  just 
the  reverse  ;  for  if  there  were  no  necessary  connexion 
between  motives  and  actions,  if  a  man  might  refuse 
or  not  to  be  guided  by  the  former,  then,  indeed,  all 
praise  and  blame  would  be  useless  ;  for  we  praise  a 
certain  line  of  conduct  that  it  may  be  pursued,  or  we 
blame  it  that  it  may  be  forsaken,  and  our  approba¬ 
tion  or  disapproval  act  as  motives  that  are  calculated  to 
produce  one  kind  of  action  more  than  another. 


INTELLIGENCE. 

We  are  informed  by  the  secretary  to  the  Phreno¬ 
logical  Class  meeting  at  the  Institution,  John-street, 
Tottenham-court-road,  that  the  labours  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  have  been  successful  in  disseminating  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  science,  and  that  the  weekly  meetings  of 
the  class  are  well  attended.  In  addition  to  lectures 
delivered,  we  find  the  members  attempt  manipulat¬ 
ing,  witli  the  view  of  acquiring  practical  knowledge, 
and  increasing  the  funds  of  the  class.  We  trust  that 
due  caution  will  be  used  in  this  branch  of  the  subject, 
or  much  harm  may  result.  Few  who  have  studied 
the  science  for  years  are  fitted  by  nature  with  organi¬ 
zations  calculated  to  make  them  good  manipulators  ; 
the  guesses,  then,  of  students  must  often  be  erroneous. 
If  parties  are  willing  to  submit  to  the  experiments, 
and  after  to  compare  the  facts  with  the  notions  of  the 
phrenologists,  much  knowledge  might  be  acquired  ; 
but  we  fear  the  giving  sketches  of  characters  in  the 
way  adopted  more  likely  to  excite  curiosity  and  pre¬ 
judice  than  to  be  productive  of  advantage  to  the 
cause  or  the  individuals. 

We  learn  by  the  Essex  Standard  that  Mr.  Rumball 
has  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  at  Colchester,  during 
the  present  month,  which  the  editor  pronounces  as 
being  highly  instructive  and  well  calculated  to  remove 
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prejudices,  as  well  as  to  enlighten  on  many  most  in¬ 
tricate  and  metaphysical  points.  He  repudiated  in 
the  strongest  terms  the  fallacies  of  a  numerous  body 
of  phrenologists,  and  in  opposition  to  them  demon¬ 
strated  the  immateriality  and  the  infinite  nature  of 
the  soul.  The  leading  propositions  of  Phrenology 
were  then  'enunciated  and  admirably  demonstrated. 
The  proofs  that  were  heaped  together  in  their  defence 
were  of  the  most  forcible  kind,  and  it  seems  impossi¬ 
ble  to  overthrow  them.  The  cases  recorded  by  those 
who  deny  the  doctrine  are,  in  many  instances,  quite 
irrelevant.  One  states  that  the  faculties  of  a  certain 
person  were  all  retained  to  the  last,  but  on  opening 
the  scull  the  brain  in  some  places  was  found  to  be 
“pus.”  What,  then,  do  they  argue  from  this  ?  that 
the  brain  is  a  congeries  of  organs,  and  can  perform 
their  functions  separately  ?  No,  indeed  ;  but  they 
say  the  person  previous  to  his  dissolution  was  per¬ 
fectly  sound  on  every  point.  How  do  they  know 
this  ?  did  they  try  him,  or  is  this  merely  an  assertion  ? 
They  surely  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  brain  had 
not  run  to  pus  after  death.  They  ought  to  know  that, 
unless  the  scull  were  opened,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours  after  death  an  excited  organ  suffering  from  in¬ 
flammation  would  be  decomposed.  It  is  strange  that 
men  who  really  ought  to  know  how  to  observe  and 
register  facts,  as  they  suppose,  will,  through  inad¬ 
vertence  or  design,  call  black  white  and  white  black. 

On  that  much-disputed  organ,  termed  by  some  ali- 
mentiveness  and  'by  others  gustativeness,  much  that 
was  entirely  new  was  set  forth.  Mr.  Rumball  con¬ 
siders  it  a  double  organ  ;  he  forms  this  opinion  from 
an  observation  of  more  than  two  hundred  cases. — 
Dyspepsia  he  considers  a  mental  disease  rather 
than  one  of  the  digestive  organs  :  those  .who  have 
alimentiveness  small,  on  close  application,  or  on  being 
intensely  mentally  engaged,  are  subject  to  dyspepsia, 
while  there  is  no  disease  whatever  of  the  stomach. 
This  is  rather  important, “and  if  it  can  be  maintained, 
cuts  up  the  blue-pill  and  black-draught  system  tre¬ 
mendously. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Our  friends  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester  are 
thanked  for  their  attention  ;  but  to  insert  their 
essays  on  “Responsibility”  would  be  occupying  much 
space,  we  fear,  to  little  profit.  The  question  has 
been  so  often  discussed  in  all  its  bearings,  that  unless 
something  new  could  be  suggested  likely  to  lead  to 
some  [practical  result,  we  are  confident  our  friends 
will  acquiesce  in  our  views.  The  arguers  for  “Non¬ 
responsibility,”  equally  with  their  opponents,  hold 
tuose  around  them  responsible  for  their  conduct :  this 
narrows  the  question  much  ;  and  phrenologists  gene¬ 
rally  agree  that  different  men  are  responsible  in  dif- 
feient  degrees,  but  all  to  the  extent  of  being  sub¬ 
jected  to  such  treatment  as  is  most  conducive  to  their 
own  improvement,  and  wdiich  at  the  same  time  af¬ 
fords  adequate  protection  to  society.  Phrenology,  in 
its  practical  results,  leads  directly  to  the  prevention, 
rather  than  the  punishment,  of  crime, 

rl  Subscriber  is  requested  to  forward  any  facts  he  may 
be  m  possession  of,  of  a  positive  and  negative  nature, 
bearing  upon  the  supposed  organs  discovered.  It  is 
fuliy  proved  that  memory  is  not  a  primitive  faculty 
of  the  mind,  but  a  mode  of  activity  of  all  the  intel¬ 
lectual^  powers.  The  organ  of  sophism  has  been 
alluded  to  by  American  phrenologists,  but  facts  have 
not  been  collected  to  prove  its  existence.  Our  cor¬ 
respondent  wishes  to  be  informed,  through  our  pages, 
the  most  likely  method  of  teaching  savages  through 


the  organ  of  imitation — their  intellectual  powers 
being  very  weak,  and  their  nature  wild  and  ferocious. 
W  e  should  say  all  good  must  be  looked  for  from 
example ,  not  precept.  Perhaps  some  of  our  friends 
may  favour  us  with  a  few  remarks  upon  the  subject, 
as  it  bears  strongly  upon  the  general  principles  of 
education. 

11  .  R.  (Temple)  is  referred  to  the  w*orks  of  Mons. 
J.  P.  F.  Deleuze,  sur  le  Magnetism  ;  but  is  more  parti¬ 
cularly  advised  to  see  how  the  results  are  produced. 
Many  think  the  parties  operated  on  are  always  wide 
awake.  As  space  allows,  we  shall  occasionally  allude 
to  the  elementary  principles  and  practical  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  system. 

J.  Q.  Rumball  is  thanked  for  his  caution  not  to  mix 
up  Mesmerism  wdtli  Phrenology.  We  only  investi¬ 
gate  to  elicit  truth.  We  have  seen  enough  to  feel 
satisfied  the  subject  is  of  such  importance,  either  for 
good  or  evil,  that  it  behoves  all  engaged  in  scientific 
inquiries  to  observe  the  fact  adduced  in  support  of 
the  system.  If  Mr.  R.  is  in  possession  of  any  facts  of 
an  opposite  nature,  we  shall  be  happy  to  give  publicity 
to  them ;  being  only  desirous  to  prove  all  things,  and 
hold  fast  by  that  wdiich  is  true.  Mr.  R,  says  that  the 
phrenological  organs  cannot  be  excited— that  som¬ 
nambulism  cannot  be  produced  ;  and,  further,  says 
that  he  (Mr.  R.)  will  accejit  any  appointment  Dr. 
Elliotson  or  any  other  magnetiser  will  make,  and 
pledges  himself  to  prove  that  the  operators  are  de¬ 
ceived  by  their  patients. 

P.  I).,  if  he  thinks  the  publication  worthy  of 
favourable  notice,  will  oblige  by  giving  it  publicity, 
but  we  cannot  agree  to  give  a  certain  number  of 
copies  for  any  notice  it  may  be  favoured  with.  We 
intend  publishing  a  list  occasionally  of  Phrenologi¬ 
cal  Lecturers,  with  their  terms,  and  address,  and  shall 
be  glad  of  information  on  this  point,  and  of  commu¬ 
nications  of  general  interest. 

A  Subscriber  is  informed  that  the  organ  marked 
?  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  organ  of  the  love  of 
the  past ,  others  call  it  the  love  of  the  sublime. 
Some  French  phrenologists  believe  it  to  be  a  modifi¬ 
cation  of  acquisitiveness ,  or  rather  an  extension, 
giving  the  desire  and  power  to  keep  when  aApiisi- 
tiveness  has  got.  Facts  of  a  positive  and  negaffvJL 
character  are  much  wanted  to  clear  up  these  disputes. 
The  organ  of  language,  it  is  believed,  gives  the  power 
of  remembering  words  as  mere  arbitrary  signs  ;  but 
the  ideas  of  things  will  depend  upon  other  organs, 
and  they,  being  large  and  active,  words,  as  associated 
with  ideas  and  things,  may  be  remembered  with 
greater  facility  when  the  combination  occurs  writh  a 
moderate  organ  of  language,  than  when  the  latter 
is  large,  but  unaided  by  the  intellectual  powrers. 

The  early  period  at  which  our  publication  goes  to 
press,  for  the  supply  of  country  subscribers,  precludes 
us  from  availing  ourselves  of  the  contributions  of 
several  friends  in  the  present  number. 


TO  OUR  READERS. 

The  Plate  with  the  marked  heads  will  be  discon¬ 
tinued  after  the  present  Number,  except  upon  the 
wrapper  of  the  Monthly  Part.  The  space  can  be 
more  profitably  employed  ;  and  the  trouble  of  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  cuts  when  required,  it  is  hoped,  will  be 
more  than  compensated  for  by  the  increased  informa¬ 
tion  afforded,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  W’ork 
in  parts  and  volumes. 


London  :  Printed  by  G.  Lilley,  3,  feiueen’s  Head  Passage, 

Pateraooter  Row. 
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A  COMPLETE  SYSTEM  OF  PHRENOLOGY. 

(  Continued.) 

Genius  is  always  partial.  Could  this  be  if  the 
brain  was  not  multiplex  ?  If  the  same  portion 
of  nervous  matter  was  engaged  in  all  studies 
equally, — had  a  man  a  brain  to  excel  in  mathe¬ 
matics,  he  must  be  able  equally  to  excel  in  draw¬ 
ing  or  music ;  but  we  find  great  metaphysicians 
who  cannot  learn  the  multiplication  table,  poets 
who  do  not  like  music,  religious  people  without 
morality,  and  the  moral  without  religion ;  some 
who  can  draw  well  but  cannot  colour,  some 
colourists  who  cannot  draw,  musicians  who  can¬ 
not  keep  time,  and  tunists  who  appieciate  not 
the  melody  of  sweet  sound.  Admitting  that  one 
portion  of  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  tune,  another 
of  causality,  another  of  time,  form,  colour,  and 
so  of  the  rest,  we  can  at  once  understand  how  it 
is  that  one  man  may  excel  and  be  excellent  in 
one  thing,  and  so  stupid  in  another ;  the  organ  is 
large  for  what  he  excels,  small  where  he  fails ;  and 
there  is  no  more  necessary  correspondence  in 
these  powers  than  in  the  external  senses  :  a  man 
may  have  strong  eye-sight  and  be  very  deaf,  or  a 
fine  sense  of  touch  and  no  power  of  smelling. 

Monomania,  that  is  madness  upon  one  point, 
shows  the  impossibility  of  the  brain  being  a 
single  organ.  A  man  cannot  have  a  healthy 
and  diseased  brain  at  the  same  time  ;  but  men 
manifest  healthy  mental  power,  except  on  some 
one  point.  A  question  asked,  bearing  on  this  par¬ 
ticular  subject,  will  produce  the  most  unhealthy 
manifestations,  although  the  individual  had  been 
subjected  to  the  severest  test  upon  all  other  points, 
without  anything  like  disease  being  apparent. 
Can  any  one  believe  that  one  question  was  a 
sufficient  cause  to  turn  the  whole  mass  of  brain,  (the 
disease  of  course  can  only  be  seated  in  the  brain, 
the  material  organ, — no  one  imagining  the  mind  it¬ 
self,  or  as  they  mean  the  spiritual  essence,  is  mad)  ? 
Hie  whole  list  of  extraordinary  cases  of  mono¬ 
mania,  of  illusions,  hallucinations,  and  hypochon¬ 
driacal  effects,  are  comprehended  the  moment  we 
are  aware  that  the  brain  is  a  congeries  of  organs. 
The  one  portion  is  diseased,  there  is  diseased 
manifestation,  whether  it  be  the  organ  of  com¬ 
bativeness  urging  to  fight  and  quarrel,  of  destruc¬ 
tiveness  forcing  to  kill  and  slay,  of  religious  enthu¬ 
siasm,  the  victim  of  which  may  be  seen  piercing 
his  own  flesh  in  atonement  for  imagined  sins  and 
back-slidings ;  or  the  love  of  approbation ,  which 
will  drive  a  female  to  declare  herself  wedded  to 
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the  Almighty,  and  that  she  is  queen  of  heaven. 
All  the  other  parts  of  the  brain  may  be  sound,  and 
no  more  disease  is  present  than  in  parallel  instan¬ 
ces,  where  the  whole  body  may  suffer  sympatheti¬ 
cally  with  any  of  its  unsound  members. 

Dreaming  has  never  been  rationally  accounted 
for,  independent  of  phrenology.  It  is  the  result 
of  the  activity  of  certain  organs,  while  the  other 
portions  of  the  brain  are  in  a  quiescent  state.  In 
proportion  to  the  action  going  on,  the  number 
that  may  be  in  action,  their  relation  to  each  other, 
and  whether  the  intellect  is  at  all  in  action  to  re¬ 
gulate  them,  are  the  dreams  vivid,  varied,  extra¬ 
vagant,  and  monstrous,  or  approach  higher  to 
reality.  If  the  whole  of  the  organs  were  in  a 
waking  state,  the  result  would  not  be  dreaming, 
(except  in  peculiar  circumstances;  some  indivi¬ 
duals  are  prone  to  indulge  in  day-dreaming,  but 
they  are  seleom  esteemed  wide-awake).  If  all 
the  organs  were  in  the  state  or  condition  of  sleep, 
there  could  be  no  dreaming.  It  therefore  must  be 
admitted,  either  that  there  exists  separate  organs 
in  the  brain,  some  being  active  produce  the  irre¬ 
gular  manifestations  we  call  dreams;  or,  if  the 
brain  be  a  single  organ,  and  the  whole  engaged  in 
every  mental  manifestation,  it  then  must  be  asleep 
and  aicake  at  the  same  time. 

It  is  easy  to  prove,  that  the  mental  powers, 
directed  to  one  particular  object  of  study,  will 
become  diseased.  By  changing  the  object, — from 
history  to  music  for  instance,  from  drawing  to 
history,  &c., — renewed  mental  gratification  is  ob¬ 
tained.  The  mind  becomes  refreshed ;  and  after 
a  time  we  can  return  to  the  first  object  with  re¬ 
newed  energy  of  thought.  If  the  brain  be  single, 
and  the  whole  mass  engaged  in  every  mental 
operation ;  if  it  be  fatigued,  how  can  increased 
study  lessen  the  fatigue  ?  It  is  impossible  ior plus 
fatigue  to  produce  minus  fatigue.  But  the  theory 
of  separate  organs  fully  explains  the  phenomenon. 
The  organs  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  history  are 
wearied  with  the  exertion;  the  musical  organs 
are  fresh ;  their  exercise  is  pleasing ;  and  while 
they  are  in  action  the  historical  ones  recover  their 
elasticity,  and  history  can  be  resumed,  exactly 
as  we  rest  one  of  our  limbs  by  changing  our  po¬ 
sition,  and  throwing  a  great  weight  on  another 
portion  of  the  system.  All  we  know  of  the  laws 
of  nature  affords  striking  analogies  in  support  of 
this  proposition.  There  is  no  known  instance  of 
two  functions  being  performed  by  one  instrument 
in  the  whole  system  of  creation.  Where  there 
appears  multiplex  function,  investigation  will 
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prove  that  there  always  are  nerves  or  apparatus 
to  perform  each  portion  of  the  duty.  Why  should 
the  brain  be  a  solitary  exception  ?  The  emotions 
of  veneration ,  destructiveness ,  conscientiousness , 
and  benevolence ,  are  the  antipodes  of  the  destructive , 
combative ,  and  acquisitive  propensities ;  and  yet 
our  opponents  assert  that  such  opposite  powers 
result  from  the  activity  of  the  same  single  organ 
of  the  brain ;  and  endeavour  to  prove  their  posi¬ 
tion  by  asserting  that  the  phrenologist  cannot 
point  out  any  difference  in  the  structure  of  his 
different  organs  of  conscientiousness ,  destructive¬ 
ness ,  benevolence ,  acquisitiveness ,  &c.  ;  or  where 
one  terminates  and  the  other  begins.  If  this 
argument  be  wrorth  anything,  it  tells  equally 
against  physiology  as  phrenology ;  and  therefore 
goes  to  prove  as  much  for  its  users. 

Sir  Charles  Bell,  an  opponent  of  phrenology, 
has  succeeded  in  demonstrating  that  the  spinal 
cord,  believed  to  have  been  single,  consists  of 
three  columns,  joined  a  little  below  the  surface  of 
the  cord.  He  has  further  demonstrated,  that  the 
nerves  arising  from  these  three  columns  have  dif¬ 
ferent  functions  to  perform.  Those  arising  from 
the  first  column  communicate  to  the  part  over 
which  they  are  ramified,  the  power  of  motion ; 
Those  from  the  back  communicate  sensation ;  and 
those  from  the  middle  are  the  respiratory  nerves. 
Yet  Sir  Charles  Bell  has  never  been  able  to  dis¬ 
cover  any  difference  in  the  structure  of  the  nerves, 
or  to  point  out  where  terminates  the  front  and 
where  commences  the  centre  column  of  the  spinal 
cord.  His  own  words  are,  “  If  we  take  up  a 
nerve  to  examine  it,  we  find  it  consists  of  distinct 
filaments ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  these  filaments 
to  distinguish  them  from  each  other ,  or  to  declare 
their  office.  One  filament  may  be  for  the  purpose 
of  sensation ;  another  for  muscular  motion  ;  a 
third  for  continuing  the  muscles  in  the  act  of  res¬ 
piration.  But  the  subserviency  of  each  one  of 
all  these  filaments  to  its  proper  office  must  be  dis¬ 
covered  by  following  it  out,  and  observing  its 
relations,  and  especially  its  origin  in  the  brain  and 
spinal  marrow.  In  their  substance  there  is  nothing 
particular.  They  all  seem  equally  to  contain  a 
soft  pulp,  enveloped  in  cellular  membrane,  or  pia 
mater  ;  and  so  surrounded  with  a  tube  of  this 
membrane  as  to  prevent  a  continuous  track  of 
pulpy  nervous  matter,  from  the  nearest  extremity 
which  ends  in  a  muscle  or  in  the  skin.” — Nervous 
System  of  the  Human  Body ,  by  Sir  Charles  Bell. 

Every  one  knows  the  power  of  vision  depends 
on  the  optic  nerve  ;  that  of  hearing  on  the  audi¬ 
tory;  and  so  of  all  the  external  senses  and  their 
nerves.  They  all  differ  in  function  ;  but  where  is 
the  skilful  anatomist  who  could  discover  by  the 
structure  of  the  nerve  the  function  it  had  to  per¬ 
form  ?  This  is  another  striking  analogy  :  there 
may  be  difference,  and  without  doubt  there  is,  but 
man  has  not  been  able  to  discover  it.  This  objec¬ 
tion  is  generally  urged  by  the  religious  portion 
of  the  community,  who  fear  that  investigation  into 
the  laws  of  nature  will  prove  something  against 
their  particular  creeds  or  doctrines;  but  true  reli¬ 
gion  cannot  be  in  danger  from  any  other  truth, 
and  surely  it  is  too  strong  to  be  perilled  by  a  false¬ 
hood.  In  accordance  with  a  beautiful  and  all-wise 
ordination,  that  any  feeling  carried  beyond  its  legi¬ 


timate  use  tends  to  defeat  its  own  object,  zealous 
enthusiasts,  by  this  mode  of  attacking  the  principles 
of  Phrenology,  have  let  their  passion  so  outrun  dis¬ 
cretion  as  to  make  the  irreverent,  if  not  impious, 
assertion  (from  which  all  philosophic  reasoners 
and  really  Christian  men  must  shrink)  that  they 
wrill  not  believe  God  can  bestow  separate  function, 
unless  they  (in  their  superlative  greatness,  not 
meekness)  can  distinguish  difference  in  structure. 

The  fifth  proposition,  that  the  size  of  each  organ 
can  be  estimated  during  life,  and  that  size,  other 
things  being  equal  in  a  measure  of  power,  is  a  most 
vital  principle  of  the  science.  If  analogy  would 
serve  for  proof,  then  would  all  nature  speak  aloud 
in  support  of  this  position.  Nature  in  all  her  works 
shows  it;  and  all  good  writers  concur  in  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  it.  Is  any  unknown  animal  discovered,  its 
habits  are  defined  from  an  examination  of  the  size 
of  the  relative  parts  of  the  organization.  Are  the 
muscular  portions  the  most  prominently  marked, 
great  strength  is  inferred  ;  if  the  nervous  system  is 
fully  developed,  great  aptness  to  receive  sensation 
is  known  as  the  result.  Compare  the  relative 
amount  of  muscular  fibre  and  nervous  matter  in 
man  and  the  horse  :  the  greater  muscle  of  the  one 
is  attended  with  greater  strength  ;  the  lesser  ner¬ 
vous  matter  with  less  sensation.  Look  at  the  mus¬ 
cular  arm  of  a  sturdy  artisan  and  the  finely  rounded 
limb  of  a  delicate  female  :  who  does  not  infer 
strength  from  size  in  this  instance  ?  In  studying 
zoology,  we  find  that  whenever  great  function  is 
necessary  for  the  well-being  of  the  animal,  nature 
has  provided  a  large  instrument  for  its  manifesta¬ 
tion.  The  eagle,  towering  high  in  the  “  mid-air,” 
wheeling  its  airy  circle  round  about,  to  distinguish 
the  object  of  its  prey,  requires  great  intensity  of 
vision  ;  but  looking  from  a  height  upon  the  abyss 
below  from  a  point,  it  sees  for  miles  around.  In 
accordance  with  the  wants  and  habits  of  the  bird, 
the  optic  nerve,  giving  intensity  of  vision,  is  most 
voluminous  ;  but  the  mechanism  of  the  eye  for 
taking  in  an  extensive  field  of  vision  is  as  limited 
in  size.  Contrast  the  eagle  or  hawk,  in  this  respect, 
with  ruminating  animals  :  walking  on  the  earth, 
their  food  close  to  their  noses,  they  require  not  in¬ 
tense  sight ;  the  optic  nerve  is  small,  but  to  enable 
them  to  espy  danger,  the  eye-ball,  and  the  appa¬ 
ratus  necessary  to  afford  an  extensive  field  of  vision, 
is  large  and  expanded, — the  size  and  power  being 
at  all  times  relative.  Examine  the  lungs  of  a  fish 
and  bird,  the  wings  of  insects,  their  muscular  sys¬ 
tems, — wherever  there  is  size,  power  is  present : 
but  always  subject  to  the  general  law,  all  other 
things  being  equal.  A  large  piece  of  wood  is 
stronger  than  a  small  piece ;  but  a  small  bar  of 
iron  is  stronger  than  a  larger  bar  of  wood.  But 
other  things  than  size  are  not  equal ;  therefore,  to 
test  this  principle,  like  must  be  compared  with  like. 
Cuvier,  in  a  report  to  the  French  Institute,  says  : — 
“Where  all  sensations  take  a  distinct  form,  and 
leave  durable  impressions,  comparative  anatomy 
offers  a  confirmation  in  the  constant  proportion  of 
the  volume  of  the  lobes  with  the  degree  of  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  animals.”  These  sentiments  are  like¬ 
wise  expressed  by  Portal,  Berthollet,  Pinel,  Du- 
merel.  Analogies  might  be  drawn  in  illustration 
ad  infinitum.  Why  then  should  the  brain  of  man 
be  the  only  exception?  That  it  is  not  may  easily 
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be  proved  by  observation  :  let  any  one  contemplate 
the  head  of  an  idiot,  and  compare  it  with  that  of 
a  philosopher. 


No  one  instance  can  be  recorded  of  an  indivi¬ 
dual  with  a  small  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain  mani¬ 
festing  great  depth  or  profundity  of  intellectual 
power.  In  treating  of  the  organs  in  detail,  con¬ 
stant  reference  will  be  made  to  this  point,  and  ex¬ 
amples  adduced  showing  where  the  separate  organs 
have  been  large  in  development,  there  has  been 
always  in  healthy  subjects  power  in  that  direction. 
A  head  may  be  large  in  its  general  proportions, 
without  great  intellect;  and  there  may  be  great 
intellect  without  great  general  size.  These  facts 
prove  the  case.  In  the  one  instance,  the  propen¬ 
sities  being  large,  and  the  organs  connected  with 
the  feelings  occupying  the  largest  space  in  the 
brain,  the  feelings  will  be  strongly  manifested  ;  but 
the  intellectual  organs  occupying  but  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  the  entire  brain,  they  do  not  necessarily 
produce  a  large  head;  but  in  characters  known  as 
well  for  intellectual  greatness  as  moral  and  phy¬ 
sical  energy,  there  will  always  be  great  general 
size.  Let  any  one  contemplate  the  heads  of 
Cromwell,  Bonaparte,  Cuvier,  Bacon,  Franklin, 
Hume,  Scott,  Byron,  O’Connell,  and  compare  them 
with  the  heads  of  common  men,  and  conviction  of 
the  truth  of  this  principle  must  result.  In  proving 
a  case,  extreme  instances  must  be  referred  to  ;  and 
in  heads  of  equal  general  size  extraordinary  dif¬ 
ference  will  be  found  in  particular  regions.  Joseph 
Hume’s  head  and  that  of  Dr.  Chalmers  differ  nearly 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  the  region  of  ideality. 
From  the  portraits  of  Locke  or  Cobbet,  contrasted 
with  those  of  Chaucer,  Spencer,  or  Shakspeare,  as 
great  a  difference  is  apparent.  If  the  principle  be 
admitted  in  these  cases,  its  truth  cannot  be  denied 
in  more  minute  shades  of  difference,  although  there 
may  be  greater  nicety  required  in  the  discrimina¬ 
tion  of  them. 


The  last  principle,  as  laid  down  by  Gall,  that 
each  organ,  benig  active,  impresses  the  body  with 
certain  uniform  attitudes  and  movements,  called 
its  natural  language,  will  not  be  dwelt  upon  at 
present  at  any  length.  It  is  a  portion  of  the 
science  of  equal  interest  and  importance,  but  will 
be  better  understood  when  the  situations  of  the 
organs  have  been  explained;  and  a  series  of  ar¬ 
ticles  will  appear  in  the  course  of  the  work,  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  subject.  Physiognomy  has  resulted 
from  observations  upon  the  natural  language,  but 
has  never  been  reduced  to  rules.  The  fundamen¬ 
tal  principles  of  connecting  any  particular  confi¬ 
guration  of  features  with  mental  powers  is  false. 
Passion  may  be  inherent  in  a  man  with  any  and 
every  shaped  nose  or  chin;  but  whatever  be  the 
shape  of  this  or  any  other  feature,  the  activity  of 
the  cerebral  organ  which  gives  rise  to  passion  will 
so  alter  the  moveable  portions  of  the  physical 
system  as  at  all  times  to  produce  an  uniform  ex¬ 
pression  ;  and  the  whole  body  is  acted  upon  by  the 
same  influence, — the  irascible  feelings  giving  ten¬ 
sion  and  frigidity  to  the  muscular  and  nervous 
system ;  the  softer  emotions  relax  and  give  gen¬ 
tleness  of  expression  to  the  features.  This  prin¬ 
ciple  is  universally  acknowledged.  All  can  read 
the  feelings  in  the  face — it  is  the  universal  lan¬ 
guage  of  nature.  Oral  language  is  arbitrary — 
different  sounds  in  different  languages  convey  the 
same  ideas;  but  anger,  love,  veneration,  joy,  grief, 
&c.,  are  expressed  by  all  nations  in  the  same  na¬ 
tural  language,  modified  by  the  general  habits, 
manners,  and  constitution  of  the  individuals. 
Even  animals  can  read  in  the  eye  of  their  master 
whether  he  be  pleased  or  angry ;  or,  without  seeing 
him,  the  sound  of  the  voice  will  convey  like  infor¬ 
mation. 

(To  be  continued. ) 
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Let  us  suppose  that  the  child  whom  we  are  train¬ 
ing  possesses  the  most  favourable  combination  of 
faculties  and  organs,  viz.  full  animal  and  large  moral 
and  intellectual  organs — lie  will  still  be  conscious  of 
conflicting  emotions.  The  propensities  will  give  de¬ 
sires,  perhaps  those  of  sex,  or  that  of  property,  or 
those  of  vanity  and  ambition,  at  moments  when  the 
sentiments  are  off  their  guard,  and  the  intellect 
treacherous  ;  and  evil  may  be  committed,  which  con¬ 
science  may  subsequently  punish,  but  which  might, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  have  been  more  successfully  re¬ 
sisted,  if  the  young  offender  had  early  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  enemies  within 
him.  Not  only  so,  but  a  knowledge  of  the  functions 
and  spheres  of  action  of  the  superior  faculties  is 
highly  conducive  to  the  formation  of  a  bold,  intrepid, 
and  lofty  moral  character. 

In  discussing  this  subject  with  a  friend  in  Scot¬ 
land,  who  is  now  a  weil-informed  phrenologist,  he 
favoured  me  with  the  following  remarks  : — 

“  I  am  able,”  said  he,  “  to  recollect  occasions  in 
my  boyhood,  when  my  own  instinctive  faculties  re¬ 
belled  against  certain  political  maxims,  practices  in 
trade,  and  religious  opinions,  which  I  heard  incul- 
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Ccited  or  defended  by  persons  to  whom  I  looked  up 
with  respect,  as  wiser  and  more  virtuous  than  my¬ 
self.  Inward  emotions,  nevertheless,  condemned 
them,  and  I  ascribed  this  state  of  mind  to  self-con¬ 
ceit,  to  imperfect  knowledge,  or  want  of  experience, 
and  tried  to  bend  my  judgment  to  their  standards. 
I  have  lived,  ”  he  continued,  “  to  be  convinced  that 
the  emotion  of  the  child,  in  sever  al  of  these  instances, 
evolved  the  sounder  morality  ;  and  as  a  man  I  have 
defended,  with  deliberate  conviction,  the  positions 
which  first  dawned  on  my  mind  as  instinctive  im- 
jwessions  in  childhood.  13ut  at  that  age,  and  long 
after,  I  suspected  they  were  wrong,  because  they 
were  at  variance  with  general  opinion,  and  I  had  no 
standard  by  which  to  measure  them  and  the  current 
maxims  of  the  world.  In  other  instances,”  added  he, 
“  I  have  discovered  that  my  first  emotions  were  egre- 
giously  wrong.  I  may  mention  one,  as  an  illustra¬ 
tion.  My  first  impressions  in  regard  to  the  treatment 
of  criminals  were  all  severe,  and  even  sanguinary.  It 
appeard  to  me  that  the  most  effectual  method  of  stop¬ 
ping  highway  robbery  would  be  for  every  traveller  to 
carry  pistols,  and  blow  out  the  brains  of  the  robber, 
instead  of  giving  him  his  purse.  As  a  boy,  I  resolved 
to’follow  this  practice  when  I  became  a  man.  I  re¬ 
joiced  in  criminal  executions,  read  accounts  of  them 
with  great  interest,  and  had  strong  desires  to  go  to 
see  them  ;  but  when  I  did  so,  I  always  felt  ashamed 
and  repented.  My  school-companions  used  to  debate, 
with  varying  talent,  the  propriety  of  executions,  and 
of  their  going  to  witness  them,  and  I  was  confounded 
by  the  conflicting  feelings  and  arguments  which  I 
heard  them  express.  I  can  now  refer  the  severity  of 
my  own  instincts  to  the  combined  powers  of  destruc¬ 
tiveness,  conscientiousness,  and  firmness,  acting  in 
ignorance  of  the  natural  dispositions  of  criminals,  and 
of  the  temptations  to  which  they  are  exposed  ;  while 
I  can  trace  the  cruel  views  of  some,  and  the  benignant 
and  forgiving  spirit  which  characterized  others,  of 
my  companions,  to  peculiarities  in  their  own  organi¬ 
zation  all  acting,  like  mine,  in  blindness  and  igno¬ 
rance.  Nor  were  those  merely  youthful  errors,  which 
subsequent  knowledge  of  the  world  was  destined  to 
correct.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  the  germs  and 
buds  of  the  dispositions  of  the  future  men.  Some  of 
my  school-fellows  were  speedily  transferred  to  com¬ 
mands,  as  young  officers,  in  the  army  or  navy.  In 
these  situations  they  gave  effect,  so  far  as  their  limited 
power  permitted,  to  the  maxims  which  their  instinc¬ 
tive  impulses  or  their  associations  in  life  had  previ¬ 
ously  evolved.  Others  entered  the  profession  of  the 
law,  became  eminent  as  political  partizans,  and  con¬ 
tinue,  to  this  day,  to  display  the  character  which 
dawned  in  the  play -ground  of  the  school.  ”  So  far 
my  friend. 

I  may  be  in  error,  but  on  reflecting  in  the  scenes 
here  described — and  many  of  us  may  be  able  to  recall 
similar  experiences — I  cannot  escape  from  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  these  youths  woidd  have  been  greatly 
assisted  in  their  endeavours  to  reach,  true  and  humane 
principles  of  judgment  and  action,  if  they  had  been 
instructed  in  the  existence,  functions,  and  sphei  es  of 
activity  of  their  various  faculties,  and  in  the  effect,  on 
their  judgment  and  feelings,  of  their  own  peculiar 
combinations  of  them.  I  may  add,  that  I  have  not 
traced  this  confounding  of  right  and  wrong  im  judg¬ 
ment,  in  my  young  relatives  who  have  been  trained 
in  a  knowledge  of  Phrenology,  They  have,  like 
other  children,  yielded  to  the  impulses  of  the  inferior 
feelings  ;  but  they  saw  clearly,  both  that  they  were 
wrong,  and  wherein  they  were  in  fault  ;  and  I  found 
that  Phrenology  afforded  a  science  and  language  of 
analysis  between  them  and  me,  which  enabled  us 
speedily  to  come  to  a  clear  understanding  respecting 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  any  particular  line  of  con¬ 


duct  which  they  had  pursued.  I  believe  that  I  ad¬ 
dress  more  than  one  member  of  this  Society  who  has 
already  used  Phrenology  in  the  way  I  am  now  recom¬ 
mending,  in  the  instruction  of  the  young,  and  who  has 
seen  the  advantages  which  I  have  described,  to  result 
from  it. 

Again,  in  the  instruction  of  youth,  parents  and 
teachers  draw  information  from  two  great  sources — 
the  Bible  and  works  of  profane  history  ;  but  how 
dissimilar  are  the  maxims  which  flow  from  these  two 
fountains  into  the  minds  of  children  !  In  the  New 
Testament,  the  benignant  spirit  of  Christianity  beams 
forth  in  all  the  soft  radiance  and  enlivening  freshness 
of  a  lovely  vernal  morn,  filling  the  young  soul  with 
truthfulness,  beneficence,  and  joy.  It  raises  it  above 
the  earth,  and  trains  it  to  cherish  a  glorious  affection 
for  all  that  is  pure,  holy,  and  exalted.  Reading  pro¬ 
fane  history,  on  the  other  hand,  is  like  looking 
through  a  long  vista  on  which  the  dark  tempest  of 
human  passion  sheds  flickering  and  deadly  gleams 
of  light,  revealing  at  intervals  every  form  of  misery, 
ignorance,  and  crime.  Here  and  there,  in  the  long 
reach  of  vision,  a  glow  of  sunshine  penetrates  through 
the  deep  obscurity,  and  bodies  forth  a  few  breathing 
forms  of  lofty  intelligence  and  stately  virtue.  They 
stand,  majestic  and  serene,  amidst  the  clouds  and 
whirlwinds  which  rage  around  them  ;  and,  inspired 
with  a  wisdom  greatly  in  advance  of  their  age,  they 
look  forward,  with  solemn  steadfastness  and  the 
bright  prophetic  eye  of  faith,  to  the  dawn  of  happier 
days  than  those  which  they  were  permitted  to  see. 
Such  were  Socrates  and  Pluto,  Melancthon  and 
Locke,  and  the  noble  reformers  of  every  age.  But 
few  and  far  between  do  these  visions  of  light  and 
beauty  appear  in  the  pages  of  this  world’s  history.  In 
general,  it  records  the  victor’s  triumph,  and  the  cap¬ 
tive’s  anguish  ;  fields  torn  up  by  the  ploughshare  of 
destruction,  and  hearths  laid  desolate  ;  the  widow’s 
lamentation  and  the  infant’s  shriek ;  the  deadly 
havoc  of  pestilence  and  famine,  causing  that  cup  of 
misery  to  run  over,  which  man’s  malignant  ire  had 
wanted  power,  but  not  the  will,  to  fill  to  its  very 
brim.  How  can  the  Christian  virtues  be  cultivated 
in  the  soul,  by  the  contemplation  of  such  scenes,  ex¬ 
hibited  on  the  great  stage  of  the  world  since  time 
began  !  We  observe  also,  that,  for  the  most  part, 
history  is  written  in  the  very  spirit  in  which  the 
deeds  which  it  records  were  done.  The  vivid  imagi¬ 
nation  and  eloquent  pen  of  genius  catch  the  inspira¬ 
tion  from  the  propensities  ;  and  the  ruthless  conqueror 
stands  before  us,  as  a  being  of  gigantic  power,  com¬ 
manding  our  awe  at  least,  often  enlisting  our  sym¬ 
pathies,  and  serving  as  a  strong  excitement  to  the 
youthful  mind  to  go  and  do  likewise.  Again  in  the 
study  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  what  motley 
groups  of  gods  and  goddesses,  of  monsters  and  of  mis¬ 
creants,  are  introduced  to  the  youthful  mind,  embla¬ 
zoned  w  ith  the  splendours  of  poetry,  painting,  and 
sculpture  !  Their  thoughts,  words,  and  actions,  as 
presented  in  the  classic  page,  stand  too  often  in  con¬ 
tradiction  to  the  doctrines  ,and  precepts  of  Christi¬ 
anity.  I  ask — how  is  the  youthful  mind  to  escape 
unscathed  from  the  contamination  of  such  ideas,  ad¬ 
ministered  to  it  during  its  most  active  period  of 
assimilation  and  growth  ?  It  does  not  escape  un¬ 
harmed.  History  shows  that  too  generally  Christi¬ 
anity  has  yielded,  and  that  the  maxims  of  the  world 
have  prevailed.  In  point  of  fact,  at  this  moment,  the 
minds  even  of  the  most  civilized  nations  are  animated 
much  more  by  the  selfish  and  barbarous  spirit  of  his¬ 
tory  than  by  that  of  Christianity.  The  former  comes 
forth  into  day,  while  the  latter  is  seen  too  often  re¬ 
tiring  into  the  closet  and  the  sanctuary.  How  few 
minds,  even  in  this  free  country,  have  full  confidence 
in  the  practical  powrer  of  human  virtue  !  I  hear 
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around  me  conservative  alarms  expressed,  by  the 
good,  the  wise,  and  the  patriotic,  lest  the  founders  of 
your  government  should  too  early  have  placed  an  un¬ 
limited  reliance  on  man’s  moral  nature,  when  they 
instituted  universal  suffrage.  How  many  schemes 
of  enlightened  beneficence  and  practical  improvement 
are  checked  in  the  bud,  or  shrivelled  up  into  feeble 
and  inefficient  forms,  chiefly  from  want  of  faith  in 
their  supporters,  in  the  power  of  right  to  commend 
itself  to  the  acceptance  of  the  people  ?  And  whence 
have  arisen  this  paralysis  of  virtue,  and  this  despon¬ 
dency  in  her  cause  ?  From  the  deadly  fountain  of 
history  unpurified  by  an  analytic  philosophy.  Un¬ 
consciously  to  ourselves,  we  form  the  conviction  that 
the  future"  will  resemble  the  past.  The  past  is‘dark, 
desolate  ;  and  those  men,  therefore,  are  regarded  as 
visionary  dreamers,  who,  notwithstanding  all  the 
tempests  of  the  long  and  dreary  night  which  history 
records,  see  the  morning  star  of  happiness  arisen,  and 
who  still  place  an  unshaken  reliance  on  man’s  capa¬ 
city  for  improvement. 

How,  then,  may  a  generation  be  trained,  which 
shall  believe  in  the  adaptation"1,  of  man’s  nature  to 
the  Christian  morality  :  which  shall  read  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  past  without  having  its  faith  in  human 
virtue  blighted,  its  sensibilities  to  the  true,  the  re¬ 
fined,  and  the  holy,  deadened,  and  its  hope  in  the 
future  blasted  and  cut  off?  With  deference  to  the 
judgment  of  this  assembly,  T  answer, — By  teaching 
to  the  young  Phrenology.  Give  them  an  early ,  and 
it  will  be  an  abiding  conviction,  that  certain  facul¬ 
ties  exist,  and  are  the  fountains  of  all  human  action. 
Lead  them  to  trace  the  spheres  of  activity  of  these, 
and  to  distinguish  between  their  uses  and  abuses. 
Open  up  to  their  perception  the  superior  authority 
and  governing  power  of  the  moral  and  religious  sen¬ 
timents,  and  render  them  familiar  with  the  objects  of 
intellect  ;  teach  them  that  it  is  given  to  enable  us  to 
acquire  knowledge  of  all  that  God  has  instituted 
which  it  behoves  us  to  know,  that  we  may  apply  our 
faculties  aright ;  finally,  train  them  to  the  habit  of 
tracing  misery  to  departures  from  the  proper  uses  of 
the  faculties,  and  enjoyment  to  their  uses  ;  and  you 
may  then  present  the  pages  of  history  to  their  consi¬ 
deration,  not  only  without  danger,  but  with  direct 
advantage. 

They  will  then  read  in  them  the  records  of  the 
animal  propensities  struggling  to  reach  happiness  un¬ 
guided  by  the  moral  sentiments  ;  labouring  to  estab¬ 
lish  empires,  founded  on  force,  fraud,  violence,  and 
injustice  ;  but  constantly  failing  in  their  schemes,  and 
producing  only  wretchedness  and  disappointment. 
Youthful  minds  thus  enlightened,  will  strip  the  con¬ 
queror  of  his  halo  of  glory,  and  see  in  him  the  propen¬ 
sities  combined  with  mighty  intellect,  devastating 
the  mansions  of  the  peaceful  and  the  good,  and  im¬ 
molating  hundreds  of  thousands  of  his  fellow  men  to 
gratify  his  own  selfishness  and  ambition.  They 
could  not  love  or  admire  such  a  being. 

They  will  discover  in  the  existence  and  functions  of 
the  moral,  sentiments,  that  man  is  really  adapted  to 
Christianity  ;  and  that  the  dismal  past  is  not  the 
anticipated  record  of  the  future  ;  but  that,  by  the 
steady  cultivation  of  his  various  powers,  and  their 
direction  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Creator,  man 
may  realize  all  that  his  warmest  advocates  anticipate 
in  virtue,  intelligence,  and  enjoyment. 

Possessed  of  a  firm  conviction  of  the  existence  and 
power  of  man’s  moral  nature,  they  will  gird  up  their 
loins  in  virtue’s  cause,  and  advance  with  a  steady  and 
undaunted  step  in  the  grand  career  of  social  improve¬ 
ment  unmoved  by  opposition — undismayed  by  ob¬ 
stacles. 

Perhaps  some  may  imagine  that  I  propose  to  su¬ 
persede  Christianity  by  phrenology.  This  idea  is 


altogether  erroneous.  Christianit.y,  no  longer  propa¬ 
gated  by  miraculous  influences,  depends  for  success 
on  the  education  of  man’s  natural  powers.  How  was 
it  corrupted  and  debased  during  the  dark  ages,  and 
how  did  it  shine  forth  with  fresh  effulgence  when  the 
art  of  printing  came  to  its  assistance  !  How  vastly 
have  the  discovery  of  the  compass  and  modern  im¬ 
provements  in  navigation  extended  its  empire  !  But. 
even  with  all  these  advantages  Christianity  has  not 
yet  triumphed.  The  burden  of  the  discourse  cf 
every  pulpit,  is  the  lamentable  extent  to  which 
Christian  practice  falls  short  of  Christian  precept. 
Where,  therefore,  is  the  error  in  inferring  from  this 
universally  admitted  fact,  that  something  is  still 
wanting  to  render  Christianity  supreme  in  its  sway 
over  every  mind  ?  I  am  aware  that  many  excellent 
persons  expect  this  crowning  influence  to  descend 
from  above,  without  man’s  agency  or  interference. 
But  I  respectfully  submit  to  their  consideration,  that 
this  influence  did  not  compensate  for  the  want  of 
natural  science  ;  for  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  or  their 
descendants,  who  were  earnestly  sincere  in  their 
Christian  faith,  burned  harmless  old  women  under 
the  conviction  that  they  were  witches ;  an  act  which 
modern  science  has  rendered  all  educated  Christians 
unanimous  in  condemning  as  superstitious,  cruel,  and 
unchristian.  Why,  then,  should  it  be  sup  osed  ex¬ 
travagant  to  maintain  that  the  discovery  of  the  true 
philosophy  of  mind,  far  from  superseding  Christianity, 
is  destined  to  form  another  epoch  (like  that  of  the 
invention  of  the  art  of  printing)  in  its  onward  course  ? 
i  In  this  country  many  excellent  men  fear  the 
power  of  the  demagogue  to  mislead  the  people.  I 
should  like  to  see  the  most  splendid  orator  who  ever 
bent  a  people  to  his  will,  address  an  assemblage  of 
men  who  had  been  instructed  in  Phrenology  from 
their  youth,  who  had  been  trained  to  analyze  every 
thought,  word,  and  action,  quickly  as  it  was  uttered  ; 
before  whose  mental  vision  the  boundaries  of  good 
and  evil  had  been  made  to  stand  forth  as  clear  and 
well  defined  as  the /rocks  which  first  greeted  the  eyes 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  when  they  reached  this  land 
of  their  hopes  and  fears.  I  should  rejoice  to  witness 
the  attempt  of  Demosthenes  himself,  to  instigate 
such  an  assembly  to  deeds  of  outrage  and  injustice, — 
to  persuade  them  that  individual  and  national  gran¬ 
deur  could  be  best  achieved  by  triumphant  propensi¬ 
ties  and  virtues  prostrate, — in  short,  that  the  remedy 
for  all  social  evils  was  to  plunder  the  rich,  to  degrade 
the  refined  and  intelligent,  and  to  enthrone  confident 
ignorance  and  rude  propensity  in  high  places  of 
authority  and  power.  The  orator  would  be  commit¬ 
ted  to  a  lunatic  asylum  by  a  unanimous  vote  of 
the  people  whose  reasons  he  had  thus  insulted,  and 
whose  moral  emotions  he  had  outraged.  It  is  true 
that  no  candidate  for  popular  favour  would  venture 
even  now  to  present  such  naked  propositions  of  injus¬ 
tice  to  the  people,  but  many  daily  offer  to  their 
acceptance  injurious  schemes  thinly  clothed  with 
sophistry  and  gilded  passion. 

In  proportion  to  the  power  which  you  confer  upon 
your  people  of  sifting  moral  and  political  pro¬ 
positions  and  resolving  them  into  their  elements,  will 
be  their  dexterity  in  stripping  off  the  ornamental 
finery  from  the  sophist’s  speech,  and  in  resisting  his 
appeals  to  their  passions.  Your  institutions  call  on 
your  people  to  act  on  questions  of  great  moment,  and 
often  of  much  difficulty.  They  need  an  instrument 
of  moral  analysis,  at  once  simple  and  comprehensive, 
to  enable  them  to  do  so  with  intelligence  and  success. 
Such  an  instrument  is  Phrenology.  If  you  wish, 
therefore,  to  deprive  the  demagogue  of  every  possi¬ 
bility  of  success,  teach  your  young  generation  a 
sound  philosophy  of  mind  ;  you  will  find  that  it  is 
also  the  handmaid  of  a  pure  and  practical  religion. 
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REVIEW  OF  BOOKS,  &c. 

Provincial  Medical  Journal. 

Ethnological  Society.  —  We  learn  from  the 
above  work  that  there  has  been  a  numerous 
meeting  of  scientific  and  influential  gentlemen, 
to  form  a  society  under  the  above  name,  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  the  natural  history  of 
man,  civilized  and  uncivilized.  Mr.  Greenhough, 
M.  P.,  was  called  to  the  chair.  Mr.  R.  King,  the 
gentleman  who  accompanied  Captain  Back  in 
his  overland  journey  in  search  of  Captain  Ross, 
stated  the  object  of  the  meeting,  and  read  a 
paper  written  by  Dr.  Drieffenbach,  of  Giessen, 
showing  what  good  might  be  done  by  the  society. 

It  is  justly  remarked  that  mankind,  under  every 
aspect,  is  a  proper  object  of  study.  We  trust  the 
proposed  society  will  study  man  with  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  that  modern  science  has  placed  at  their 
command.  The  French  government  sent  with 
the  other  officers,  the  most  celebrated  French 
Phrenologist,  M.  Dumontier,  to  observe  and  col¬ 
lect  facts  in  connection  with  the  subject  the 
society  professes  to  have  in  view, — the  natural 
history  of  man.  It  is  now  universally  admitted, 
that  the  shape  of  the  scull,  is  the  surest  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  class  to  which  any  animal  has 
belonged,  as  well  as  its  indicating  with  unerring 
truth  the  different  races  of  man  ;  with  a  know- 
lege  of  these  facts  we  are  confident  that  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  competent  phrenologists,  the 
result  of  any  labour  connected  with  the  study 
of  man’s  nature  must  be  unsatisfactory.  Aided 
by  phrenology,  facts  may  be  adduced  and  cer¬ 
tain  conclusions  arrived  at  most  beneficial  to 
the  whole  human  race, — and  which  will  tend 
to  establish  or  overthrow  many  points  at  present 
uncertain  in  connection  with  the  mental  powers 
of  different  nations  in  different  ages. 

There  is  also  in  this  number  a  very  ably- 
written  letter  entitled  Remark*  on  Phreno-Mag- 
netism.  We  shall  take  the  liberty  of  transfer¬ 
ring  some  of  the  writer’s  remarks  to  our  pages. 
He  is  evidently  a  man  of  talent — he  styles  him¬ 
self  a  barrister  on  the  northern  circuit.  Why  did 
the  gentleman  not  give  his  name  ?  if  the  facts 
are  fairly  stated  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  the 
exhibition  alluded  to  was  a  vile  imposture?  We 
are  not  in  the  state  supposed  by  the  learned 
gentleman  to  influence  many  in  their  belief;  we 
have  seen  what  we  were  sure  merited  investiga¬ 
tion;  and  we  are  as  desirous  to  expose  trickery 
as  to  elicit  truth. 

The  learned  gentleman’s  remarks  are  elicited 
by  the  lectures  of  Mr.  Spencer  Hall,  at  York, 
Nottingham,  &c.  ;  he  prefaces  the  matter  by  some 
amusing  remarks  of  the  Mesmeric  mania  which  is 
described  as  raging  even  among  medical  men. 
The  case  is  recited  of  two  women  being  sen¬ 
tenced  to  death  by  Judge  Hale,  and  executed  as 
witches  upon  the  evidence,  if  we  may  so  call  it, 
of  the  children  who  were  supposed  to  be  be¬ 
witched.  The  learned  gentleman  concludes  the 
children  were  acting  a  part  and  deceived  the 
Judge;  he  says  this  is  a  lamentable  proof  to 
what  human  weakness  the  most  intellectual  and 
cultivated  men  may  be  subject.  We  must  quote 
the  analogy  drawn  between  the  belief  in  witch¬ 


craft  formerly  and  in  mesmerism  now.  “We  do 
not  wno  admit  the  possibility  of  witch  craft — but 
are  we  proof  against  every  other  imposture  ?  are 
we  incapable  of  being  deceived  ?  When  witch¬ 
craft  was  believed,  men  lent  a  credulous  ear  to 
every  tale  of  wonder;  they  were  pre-disposed  to 
be  convinced.  Now,  when  it  is  thought  impos¬ 
sible,  no  statements  of  its  effects  would  be 
credited,  and  therefore  no  statement  is  made. 
Those  Avho  believe  in  Mesmerism  are  precisely 
in  the  situation  of  those  Avho  believed  in  witch¬ 
craft, — the  cause  being  fully  creditted  every  effect , 
is  received  on  the  slightest  evidence.”  Jhere  is 
much  truth  in  this  remark,  as  applied  to  people 
generally — but  men  of  science,  accustomed  to 
investigation,  do  not  fully  credit  a  cause  till  fully 
assured  of  its  efficiency  to  produce  the  effects 
observed. 

We  will  let  this  gentleman  describe  himself; — 
he  says  to  ,a  certain  extent  he  believes  in  Mes¬ 
merism,  and  does  not  say  that  a  person  under  the 
effects  of  Mesmerism  cannot  see  with  the  back  of 
his  head,  his  great  toe,  or  with  his  knee-bone  ; 
he  does  not  say  that  he  cannot  play  a  tune  upon 
every  instrument,  though  he  never  before  played 
on  any  ;  he  does  not  say  that  all  the  Mesmeric 
phenomena  cannot  be  produced,  but  he  requires 
evidence  that  they  can.  The  learned  gentleman 
concludes  this  part  by  saying,  I  am  (I  hope)  of  an 
ingenuous  nature  ;  I  am  extremely  open  to  convic¬ 
tion  ;  I  have  a  tendency  to  the  credulous,  but  I 
am  not  gullible.  Let  me  have  honest  evidence 
proceeding  from  competent  witnesses,  competent 
both  on  the  ground  of  intellect  and  disinterest¬ 
edness,  and  I  will  believe.  This  is  very  fair, 
and  the  advocates  of  Mesmerism  are  bound  to 
produce  such  evidence,  or  they  are  not  entitled  to 
credit.  The  evidence  offered  by  Mr.  Spencer 
Hall  has  led  our  learned  friend  to  name  his  sys¬ 
tem  the  Phreno-Speneerian  Magnetic  Humbug; 
certainly  not  a  very  ephonious  appellation. 

It  is  stated  in  the  remarks  we  are  quoting  from 
that  where  the  patients’  acquisitiveness  was  ex  ¬ 
cited,  he  walked  to  the  table  and  pocketed  a 
snuffer-tray  ;  we  must  confess  the  magnetiser’s 
power  must  have  been  great,  or  the  patient’s 
organ  very  excitable.  As  phrenologists  we  had 
hoped  that  if  the  connection  between  Mesmerism 
and  phrenology  could  be  fairly  established,  we 
should  by  its  means  arrive  at  certain  knowledge 
of  the  primitive  functions  of  the  organs  ;  but 
theft  is  certainly  not  the  legitimate  function  of 
acquisitiveness.  When  self-esteem  was  excited, 
we  are  told,  he  buttoned  up  his  coat,  and  snap¬ 
ped  his  fingers  at  the  operator, — alimentiveness 
ditto,  and  an  orange  was  taken  from  the  pocket  and 
sucked.  Benevolence  was  appealed  to;  a  shilling 
was  taken  from  the  waistcoat  pocket  and  given 
to  Mr.  Spencer  Hall ;  now  the  learned  commen¬ 
tator  justly  asks,  how  came  there  to  be  an  orange 
prepared  for  this  manifestation  of  alimentiveness  ; 
and  how  if  all  the  faculties  were  asleep  but  be¬ 
nevolence,  whenYt  was  excited  how  did  he  know 
where  to  find  the  shilling  ?  the  organ  of  language 
being  excited,  the  youth  began  to  recite  from 
Goldsmith’s  Deserted  Y7illage — and  again  our 
legal  scrutinizer  asks  a  puzzling  question,  why 
was  he  not  perfect,  and  why  did  Mr.  Spencer 
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Hall  prompt  him  in  a  whisper  ?  We  quote  the 
gentleman’s  words ;  he  says,  I  state  it  as  a  fact, 
for  the  truth  of  which  I  pledge  my  honour,  and 
to  which  I  am  ready  to  bear  testimony  under  the 
sanctity  of  an  oath  should  it  be  required,  that  Mr. 
Spencer  Hall  did  prompt  him  in  a  whisper,  which 
whisper  was  not  intended  for  the  ears  of  the  au¬ 
dience,  but  which  nevertheless  was  distinctly 
heard  by  me. 

It  is  further  stated  that  while  this  was  going 
on,  a  person  intended  to  be  operated  on,  was 
heard  to  say,  “  I  shall  perform  better  when  my 
turn  comes,”  and  from  the  description  which 
follows,  and  which  our  space  does  not  allow  us  to 
quote,  the  display  of  the  feelings  by  this  young 
man  was  ridiculous  and  grotesque ;  now,  as  re¬ 
marked,  if  the  various  faculties  had  been  really 
excited ,  every  manifestation  would  have  been 
natural ,  for  not  art  but  nature  would  have 
spoken,  and  her  voice  would  have  been  echoed  by 
a  responsive  chord  in  the  bosom  of  every  one 
present. 

There  is  a  watch  trick  recorded  on  a  par  with 
the  above.  If  the  above  account  be  a  correct 
report  of  what  was  done  after  Mr.  Spencer  Hall’s 
lectures,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
any  one  as  to  the  pretended  effects  of  Mesmerism 
being  the  result  of  a  gross  imposture  ;  and  we 
feel  that  it  is  our  duty  not  only  to  notice  the 
statement  made,  but  to  offer  a  means  through  the 
pages  of  our  journal  of  the  statements  being  re¬ 
futed  if  false ;  and  much  greater  would  be  our 
pleasure  to  find  that  the  acuteness  of  the  bar¬ 
rister  had  been  dormant,  and  that  he  was  labour¬ 
ing  under  some  strange  mistake,  than  to  know 
that  a  mere  charlatan  had  succeeded  by  a  pre¬ 
tended  knowledge  of  science,  in  imposing  on  the 
ignorant  and  credulous ;  if  this  be  not  the  case, 
abundance  of  testimony  may  be  produced  to  dis¬ 
prove  the  statements;  if  it  really  is,  we  trust  our 
efforts  to  give  publicity  to  the  exposure  of  the 
fraud  will  be  estimated  as  carrying  out  the  prin¬ 
ciple  upon  which  we  professed  our  intention  to 
act;  to  search  for  truth  wherever  it  lay  hid,  and 
having  discovered,  it  to  follow  wherever  it  should 
point,  disregarding  alike  all  prejudice,  and  party, 
or  sectarian  interest  whatever. 


CRIMINALS  DETECTED  BY  PHRENOLOGY. 

Monsieur  Luchet  was  lately  tried  in  France, 
on  an  allegation  of  having  endeavoured  to  excite 
hatred  between  the  different  classes  of  society  in  a 
Phrenological  sketch  which  appeared  in  one  of 
the  French  almanacs.  The  counsel  for  the  ac¬ 
cused  asked,  has  the  science  of  Phrenology  need 
of  an  advocate  ?  have  we  returned  to  the  days  of 
Galileo,  and  will  this  age  dare  to  appoint  a  tri¬ 
bunal  to  pass  sentence  on  Phrenology  ?  Have 
we  not  fresh  in  memory  the  remarkable  case  of 
the  skeleton  of  the  rue  de  la  Harpe ,  of  a  female 
dead  and  buried  ten  years,  restored  as  it  were  to 
moral  existence,  by  a  celebrated  phrenologist,  in 
so  signal  a  manner,  that  the  guilty  person,  who 
had  scarcely  been  suspected,  fell  at  the  feet  of 
the  savant  and  exclaimed  before  the  assembled 
parties  :  “It  is  1 1”  “It  is  I  who  have  murdered 
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the  woman  God  has  instructed  you,  and  I  am  lost.’ 
The  other  case  mentioned  was  the  detection  of 
the  notorious  robber  St.  Clair,  dining  at  a  table 
d'hote  in  Lyons,  the  conversation  turned  upon 
the  doctrine  of  Gall ;  excited  by  others,  after 
several  heads  had  been  examined  by  a  physician 
present  who  was  a  phrenologist,  he  rashly  pre¬ 
sented  his  head  to  the  doctor  and  defied  him  to 
tell  his  dispositions.  The  physician  placed  his 
hands  on  his  head  and  drew  back  in  silence  ;  but 
being  pressed  to  say  what  he  thought,  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  “Thank  your  parents,  Sir,  if  they  edu¬ 
cated  you,  for  without  education  you  might  have 
become  a  robber  or  an  assassin.” 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  PHRENOLOGY. 

May  be  noticed  in  the  general  application  of 
the  terms  used  by  phrenologists,  to  describe 
character  ;  this  may  be  observed,  not  only  in  the 
writings  of  the  fashionable  novelists — but  at  the 
bar,  in  the  senate,  and  from  the  pulpit.  This 
shows  that  even  where  phrenology  is  not  ac¬ 
knowledged,  its  usefulness  is  not  rejected.  We 
should  be  glad  if  our  intelligent  correspondents 
would  take  notes  of  such  passages  when  they 
meet  with  them  ;  their  publication  would  be  use¬ 
ful  as  well  as  interesting.  Mr.  Edward  Litton 
Bulwer’s  late  works  show  that  he  has  not  rejected 
the  aid  of  phrenology  ;  he  describes  one  of  his 
characters  as  a  tall  dark  man,  with  a  head  bald  in 
front,  lai  ger  behind  than  before ;  and  again  he 
says,  “  This  gentleman  had  received  from  nature 
an  inordinate  share  of  animal  propensities  ;  he 
had  strong  passions,  he  was  by  temperament  a 
sensualist.  He  loved  good  eating  and  good  wine 
— he  loved  women.” 


THE  APPLICATION  OF  PHRENOLOGY  TO 
PRISON  DISCIPLINE. 

(  Continued.) 

III.  Letter  from  Mr.  Combe  to  Professor 
Mittermaier. 

Ischl,  20 th  August ,  1842. 

My  Dear  Sir, — Your  letter  of  the  23rd  July  has 
afforded  me  the  most  lively  satisfaction.  I  was  op¬ 
pressed  by  the  consciousness  of  the  imperfections  of 
my  lectures  on  Phrenology,  owing  to  the  difficulties 
presented  by  the  German  language  in  the  communi¬ 
cation  of  my  ideas  ;  and  the  assurance  that  you  have 
been  interested  by  them,  is  the  most  heartfelt  reward 
that  I  could  have  received.  I  know  how  to  appreci¬ 
ate  your  approbation,  and  shall  ever  regard  it  as  a 
happiness  and  honour  to  be  able  to  say,  that  you  were 
one  of  my  hearers  who  did  not  miss  a  single  lecture 
in  the  whole  course. 

It  will  give  me  much  pleasure  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions  which  you  put  to  me  regarding  prison  disci¬ 
pline  in  America  ;  but  I  beg  leave  to  remark,  that  as 
they  involve  matters  that  are  still  the  subjects  of 
controversy  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  it  is  not  in  my  power,  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
interests  of  truth,  to  give  you  brief  and  direct  an¬ 
swers  to  them.  I  solicit  your  indulgence,  therefore, 
for  entering  at  some  length  into  the  points  to  which 
they  relate. 

You  ask,  if  my  observataions  in  the  United  States 
lead  me  to  believe,  that  entire  solitude  is  prejudicial 
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to  the  physical  and  mental  condition  of  prisoners. 

In  answer,  I  beg  to  remark,  that  the  social  system 
of  prison  discipline  is  carried  into  effect  in  the  State 
Prisons  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  and  in 
those  of  several  other  States,  and  the  solitary  system 
in  those  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  I  visited 
several  of  the  prisons  in  these  States,  and  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  much  conversation,  not  only  with  the 
prison  superintendents,  but  also  with  lawyers  and 
physicians  who  had  seriously  considered  the  subject  of 
prison  discipline.  The  impression  made  on  my  mind 
by  all  that  I  saw  and  heard  was,  that  none  of  these 
American  prisons  were  conducted  on  principles  that 
merit  entire  approval,  while,  at  the  same  time,  all 
of  them  exhibited  many  sound  and  valuable  prac¬ 
tices. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  state  as  briefly  as  possible  my 
views  of  their  advantages  and  defects  ;  but  in  order 
to  enable  you  to  judge  of  the  soundness  of  my  re¬ 
marks,  I  consider  it  necessary  first  to  explain  my 
views  of  the  mental  constitution  of  those  persons  who 
generally  become  criminals.  Unless  we  form  correct 
ideas  on  this  point,  we  have  no  solid  foundation  on 
which  to  build  opinions  regarding  prison  discipline. 
A  physician  must  know  the  constitution  of  his  pa¬ 
tient,  and  discover  the  disease  under  which  he  suf¬ 
fers,  before  he  can  successfully  attempt  a  cure.  In 
like  manner,  the  lawgiver  must  know  the  dispositions 
of  man,  and  the  influence  of  external  circumstances 
in  leading  men  to  virtuous  or  criminal  actions,  before 
he  can  judge  wisely  of  the  treatment  which  should  be 
administered,  to  deter  them  from  the  one  and  lead 
them  to  the  other  course  of  conduct.  From  extensive 
observations,  I  am  convinced  that  men  in  whom  the 
base  and  hinder  parts  of  the  brain  (the  seats  of  the 
animal  propensities)  are  very  large,  and  the  coronal 
region  (the  seat  of  moral  sentiments)  and  the  anterior 
lobe  (the  seat  of  the  intellectual  faculties)  are  rela¬ 
tively  deficient,  are  prone,  under  the  temptations  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  ordinary  state  of  society,  to  abuse 
their  animal  “propensities  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  injure 
other  individuals  in  their  persons  or  property  for  the 
gratification  of  their  own  selfish  desires, — in  short, 
to  commit  crimes. 

In  framing  laws  in  reference  to  such  men,  legisla¬ 
tors  aim  very  properly  at  accomplishing  two  objects, 
— 1st,  To  treat  them  in  such  a  manner  as  will  present 
to  other  persons  similarly  disposed,  motives  to  re¬ 
strain  their  propensities,  and  to  avoid  committing 
crimes  ;  2dly,  To  reform  those  individuals  who  have 
offended,  so  that  they  may  be  again  restored,  as  use¬ 
ful  members  to  society. 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  first  object,  lawgivers 
have  too  generally  supposed,  that  the  most  effectual 
method  is  to  punish  severely, — in  other  words,  to  in¬ 
flict  great  suffering  on  convicted  criminals,—  and  that 
the  fear  of  this  suffering  will  effectually  deter  other 
men  from  committing  crime.  This  supposition  as¬ 
sumes,  that  the  minds  of  men  disposed  to  crime 
are  constituted  precisely  like  those  of  men  dis¬ 
posed  to  virtue’;  in  short,  that  the  criminally  disposed 
are  cautious  and  considerate,  and  will  therefore 
Seriously  weigh  the  pains  of  transgression  against  its 
pleasures,  and  prefer  that  course  of  conduct  which,  on 
the  whole,  promises  to  be  most  agreeable  and  advan¬ 
tageous.  That  men  with  well  constituted  minds  are 
capable  of  acting  in  this  manner  I  admit,  and  there¬ 
fore  grant  that  such  men  are  deterred  from  commit¬ 
ting  crime  by  the  fear  of  punishment.  But  this  is 
not  the  point  on  which  the  question  of  criminal  legis¬ 
lation  turns.  The  fundamental  faculties  are  the  same 
in  all  men,  but  they  are  combined  in  very  different 
degrees  of  relative  strength  in  different  individuals  ; 
and  my  conviction,  founded  on  extensive  phrenologi¬ 
cal  observations  is,  that  the  generality  of  criminals 


have  strong  passions,  or  strong  selfish  desires,  and 
feeble  powers  of  calculating  consequences  or  of  feel¬ 
ing  the  force  of  moral  obligation.  In  consequence, 
the  impulses  which  lead  them  to  crime  are  naturally 
strong  and  urgent,  and  manifest  themselves  vividly  in 
action,  while  the  powers  of  weighing  motives,  of  feel¬ 
ing  fear,  and  of  restraining  passion,  are  generally 
deficient.  There  is,  therefore,  in  the  minds  of  such 
men  usually  a  deficiency  of  those  powers  on  which 
severe  punishment  is  intended  to  operate  ;  and  hence 
punishment  is  not  calculated,  in  exact  proportion  to 
its  severity,  to  deter  them  from  committing  crimes. 

This  consideration  gives  strength  to  the  supposition, 
that  that  method  of  treatment  which  is  best  calculated 
to  reform  criminals,  may,  in  reality,  be  also  best  cal¬ 
culated  to  deter  other  men  from  committing  crime. — ■ 
I  therefore  proceed, — 

2dly,  To  state  my  views  of  this  treatment. 

In  order  to  reform  a  criminal,  it  is  necessary  to 
diminish  the  vehemence  of  those  desires  which  led 
him  into  crime,  and  to  strengthen  as  much  as  possible 
those  faculties,  viz,  the  moral  sentiments  and  intellect, 
which  are  appointed  to  guide  and  restrain  them. 

To  diminish  the  energy  of  the  animal  propensities, 
the  offender  must  be  withdrawn  from  the  influence  of 
external  temptations  to  commit  crimes.  Imprison¬ 
ment  in  a  well-ordered  penitentiary  will  accomplish 
this  object.  To  increase  the  power  of  the  moral  and 
intellectual  faculties,  the  offender  must  be  trained  to 
habits  of  sobriety,  order,  and  industry,  and  at  the 
same  time,  he  must  be  furnished  with  intellectual, 
moral,  and  religious  instruction. 

Such  a  mode  of  treatment  will  withdraw  from  the 
criminal  the  enjoyments  afforded  by  sensual  pleasures, 
generally  the  greatest  objects  of  his  desires,  while  it 
■will  also  restrain  his  vehement  and  ill-regulated  pas¬ 
sions,  and  force  them  into  subjection  to  discipline  ;  a 
change  which  will  be  attended  with  no  trivial  suffer¬ 
ing  to  an  ill-constituted  mind.  It  will  also  excite  liis 
higher  faculties  into  activity,  and  lead  him  to  form 
sounder  views  of  his  duty  and  his  interest  ;  which 
mental  process,  also,  will  at  first  be  to  him  very  dis¬ 
agreeable. 

I  view  the  sufferings  which  will  unavoidably  attend 
this  mode  of  treatment,  as  analogous  to  the  pain  which 
nature  inflicts  during  the  healing  of  a  broken  limb. 
Both  appear  to  me  to  be  calculated  to  serve  as  motives 
to  men  to  avoid  infringing  the  organic  and  moral  laws 
under  which  Providence  has  placed  them.  In  kind 
and  'degree  of  severity,  these  sufferings  seem  to  be 
adapted  to  the  case  of  each  individual,  more  accu¬ 
rately  than  is  generally  perceived.  For  example,  the 
more  the  corporal  system,  at  the  time  of  sustaining  an 
injury,  has  departed  from  the  laws  of  health,  the 
more  severe,  as  a  general  rule,  is  the  suffering  whicli 
attends  the  cure  ;  and  in  like  manner,  the  more  impe¬ 
tuous  the  passions,  the  more  debased  the  moral  feelings, 
and  the  more  untrained  and  uninstructed  the  intellect 
of  the  criminal,  so  much  the  more  severe  will  the  suf¬ 
fering  be,  which  the  treatment  necessary  for  his  moral 
reformation  will  occasion.  Farther,  in  proportion  as  the 
injured  limb  returns  to  a  state  of  health,  will  the  pain 
which  it  occasions  diminish  ;  and  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  progress  of  the  moral  reformation  of  the 
criminal,  will  his  mental  sufferings  decrease.  If  in 
the  latter,  as  in  the  former  case,  the  treatment  should 
prove  effectual  in  producing  a  radical  cure,  all  suffer¬ 
ing  will  terminate.  The  limb,  again  sound  and  strong, 
will  no  longer  ache  ;  and  the  mind,  when  all  its  judg¬ 
ments  and  desires  have  been  brought  into  harmony 
with  sobriety,  order,  industry,  and  virtue,  will  no 
longer  feel  obedience  to  the  moral  law  as  a  source  of 
uneasiness,  but  the  reverse  ;  and  then  only  will  the 
individual  be  prepared  to  take  his  place  in  society  as  a 
virtuous  and  useful  member. 
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CASES  AND  FACTS. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  a  copy  of  the 
following  letter,  the  writer  of  which  is  a  re¬ 
spected  and  enlightened  magistrate  of  the  city  of 
Bristol,  and  have  much  pleasure  in  recording  it 
among  the  list  of  “  Cases  and  Facts”  which  it  is 
an  important  object  of  this  Journal  to  register 
and  publish  for  the  information  of  all  ;  and  in 
furtherance  of  which  object  we  invite  all  practical 
Phrenologists  to  communicate  the  result  of  their 
observation  and  experience. 

Inference  of  Character  from  Phrenological  De¬ 
velopment. 

Bristol ,  July  %3rd,  1842. 

'  My  Dear  Sir, — As  you  request,  I  state  the  tests  to 
which  I  subjected  the  Phrenology  of  Messrs.  Bally 
and  Barber  during  their  stay  in  Bristol  :  My  eldest 
son  (a  perfect  stranger  to  Mr.  Bally)  at  my  request 
wrote  his  own  character,  and  placed  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  gentleman  to  whom  he  is  apprenticed,  as  a 
surgeon,  and  who  was  equally  unknown  to  Mr.  B. ; 
he  read  quietly  the  written  character,  while  Mr.  Bally 
developed  the  head  :  the  coincidence  was  remarkable 
in  every  organ  and  group  of  organs. 

They  (Messrs.  Bally  and  Barber)  were  next  intro¬ 
duced  into  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Hospital,  a  public  school 
containing  100  boys,  a  great  number  of  whom  were 
introduced  singly  in  the  presence  of  the  masters. 
The  leading  feature  of  the  character  of  each  boy  was, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  masters,  most  accurately  pointed 
out. 

I  next  accompanied  them  to  the  Common  Goal 
containing  about  200  prisoners,  and  ordered  a  few  to 
be  brought  in  singly  ;  and  I  should  say  that  it  had 
been  previously  conditioned  that  no  speaking  on 
either  side  was  to  be  allowed,  and  that  their  opinions 
were  to  be  stated  in  writing.  They  were  correct  in 
each  of  the  four  cases  presented  to  them ;  one  of  these 
was  a  most  peculiar  one,  and  not  to  be  expected  in  a 
goal ;  yet  striking  points  of  character  were  as  accu¬ 
rately  given  as  in  the  more  ordinary  cases.  I  next 
took  three  of  my  scientific  friends  to  Mr.  Bally  alone  ; 
these  were  in  their  pursuits  and  capabilities  very 
dissimilar.  Mr.  Bally’s  judgment  was  not  so  uni¬ 
versally  correct  as  before  ;  but  he  did  not  err  in  more 
than  two  or  three  organs.  As  I  followed  this  course 
with  a  view  to  satisfy  myself  of  the  power  of  judg¬ 
ing  character  phrenologically,  I  need  not  say  I  took 
every  precaution  I  could  think  of  to  prevent  collu¬ 
sion  or  pre- knowledge  on  the  part  of  Messrs.  Bally 
and  Barber ;  and  on  the  other  side,  I  took  equal  pains 
to  avoid  self-deception  in  the  parties  subjected  to 
their  examination,  and  erroneous  judgment  on  the 
bystanders. 

Upon  the  whole  I  have  no  doubt  but  they  were 
correct  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  every  twenty  ;  and  I 
think  that  any  system  which  can  give  us  such  assist¬ 
ance  is  well  worth  studying. 

I  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  respectfully, 

William  Herapath. 

A.  Harper,  Esq.,  Bristol. 


A  FEW  FACTS  IN  CONNEXION  WITH  PHRENOLOGY, 
PICKED  UP  IN  LANCASHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE 

The  general  dissemination  of  some  amount  of 
knowledge  of  Phrenology  amongst  all  classes,  is  a 
striking  feature  of  the  present  times.  Many  do  ap¬ 
ply  in  the  most  important  points  the  knowledge  they 
have  acquired  ;  and  the  eagerness  displayed  by  all 
to  obtain  information  concerning  its  uses  in  edu¬ 


cating  their  children,  shows  that,  if  the  educated 
phrenologists  do  not  establish  parties  qualified  to 
make  the  science  practically  useful ,  much  deception 
and  injury  must  accrue,  from  the  cupidity  of  men 
who  are  at  all  times  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
ignorance  or  eagerness  of  their  fellows,  to  serve  their 
turn  upon  them.  More  than  one  instance  has  become 
known  to  me  of  parties  declining  to  fulfil  matrimo¬ 
nial  arrangements,  from  a  conviction  that  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  themselves  and  the  intended  partner  were 
not  adapted  to  realize  mutual  happiness.  Connected 
with  the  importance  of  this  matter,  a  striking  fact 
was  communicated  to  me,  showing  the  hereditary 
possession  of  bad-formed  brains  tending  to  produce 
insanity.  An  individual  who  was  executed  for  mur¬ 
der — the  cast  of  whose  head  is  well  known  in  phreno¬ 
logical  collections,  and  judging  from  which  the  remark 
has  been  made  that,  to  execute  a  man  with  such  a 
brain,  under  such  circumstances,  was  judicial  murder  ; 
this  unfortunate  individual  left  three  sons ;  the  eldest 
lias  almost  habitually  manifested  violence  of  temper 
amounting  to  insanity  ;  he  has  been  several  times 
under  restraint,  to  prevent  him  committing  crime. 
The  next,  though  not  so  violent,  is  most  eccentric ; 
and  more  fit  for  an  asylum  than  to  be  at  large.  The 
third,  up  to  almost  the  present  time,  appeared  free 
from  the  imparted  influence  ;  he  had  been  in  very 
favourable  circumstances,  but  upon  the  disturbance 
of  these,  and  being  exposed  to  trouble,  he  has  broken 
out  in  a  similar  way  to  his  two  brothers  ;  and  the 
last  hope  of  the  widowed  mother  seems  now  to  have 
perished  *. 

The  cotton-mills  of  Lancashire  afford  an  interesting 
though  melancholy  field  for  observation — the  pale 
faces  and  dwarf-like  stature  of  the  majority  who  work 
in  them,  speaks  in  language  not  to  be  misunderstood 
of  the  ravages  their  occupation  makes  upon  their  phy¬ 
sical  health  ;  and  many  of  the  girls  employed  in  at¬ 
tending  to  the  machines  appear  to  be  as  mentally 
deficient  as  any  portion  of  the  machinery.  Instead 
of  lamenting  the  application  of  machinery  to  super¬ 
sede  what  is  left  for  human  beings  to  perform,  all 
philanthropists  must  be  delighted  to  anticipate  the 
day  when  the  suffering  creatures  shall  be  entirely 
driven  from  their  present  occupation.  They  have  no 
more  to  do,  really,  than  another  arm  or  iclieel  of  the 
machine — and  there  they  are,  fixed  throughout  the 
long  day,  under  as  awful  mental  oppression  as  the 
silent  system  itself  produces  on  the  human  mind. 
Nothing  to  excite  their  powers  to  action,  the  general 
expression  of  their  face  is  in  accordance  :  “  there  is 
no  speculation  in  their  eyes.”  Some  of  the  men  have 
better  occupation  ;  and  their  appearance  is  better  in 
proportion.  In  every  instance,  I  found  those  with 
superior  organization  had  got  into  the  situations 
where  they  earned  most  money,  and  were  most  re¬ 
spected  by  their  fellows  and  their  master.  In  one 
department,  although  the  rooms  are  hot,  owing  to 
moisture  being  admitted,  the  men  are  healthier  and 
look  better.  1  was  told  quite  coolly,  that  in  another 
portion  of  the  works,  owing  to  their  being  obliged  to 
keep  the  air  in  a  different  state  to  facilitate  the  work, 

the  MEN  EMPLOYED  DIE  MUCH  EARLIER.  1  tllOUgllt  this, 

at  least,  was  as  bad  as  slavery  :  that  men’s  lives  should 
be  sacrificed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  a  few  manu¬ 
facturers  might  accumulate  large  fortune’s  quicker. 
Yet  they  are  Christian  men  ;  many  build  churches. 
I  suppose,  having  helped  to  kill  their  men,  they  pro¬ 
vide  resting-places  for  their  bones.  It  is  but  fair  to 
state  that  much  has  been  done  to  improve  the  mills, 
and  more  would  be  done,  if  it  was  suggested,  so  that 


*  The  name  of  this  family  will  be  given  to  scientific 
inquirers.  It  is  only  withheld  from  delicacy  to  the 
feelings  of  the  family. 
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THE  PEOPLE’S 


the  absorbing  feeling  of  avarice  were  not  impeded  in 
its  demon  march.  Generally  the  education  of  the 
employed  is  not  attended  to  by  the  masters  ;  there 
are,  however,  many  glorious  exceptions.  Men  have 
become,  in  some  instances,  sufficiently  enlightened  to 
comprehend  that  the  more  intelligent  are  the  people, 
they  will,  if  well  used,  become  the  more  efficient 
hands ;  and  considerable  sums  are  dispensed  for  edu¬ 
cation  ;  but  no  instance  can  I  find  where  any  one  has 
been  able  to  resist  the  temptation  to  accumulate,  and 
afforded  to  his  workman  the  means  of  physical  enjoy¬ 
ment,  calculated  to  bring  into  full  operation  his  moral 
and  mental  powers.  As  a  class,  there  is  much  less 
sympathy  between  master  and  man  in  the  manufac¬ 
turing  districts,  than  there  is  between  the  landlord 
and  tenant,  or  labourer,  in  rural  districts  ;  in  the 
latter  there  does  seem  to  be  a  something  like  respon¬ 
sibility  felt,  at  least  to  sympathise  with,  in  return  for 
the  wealth  that  is  drawn  from  the  dependents. 

If  this  communication  should  be  considered  worth 
notice,  1  will  send  some  further  remarks,  showing 
the  difference  in  the  organization  of  the  artisans  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  different  branches  of  manufacture. — 
I  am,  &c.  Your  Constant  Subscriber. 


Application  of  Phrenology  in  the  Treatment  of  an 
Insane  Patient. 

In  the  moral  treatment  of  cases  of  insanity,  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  ascertain  the  ruling  passion  of 
the  patient :  an  appeal  to  this  will  frequently  divert 
the  attention,  and  obviate  the  necessity  of  having  re¬ 
course  to  violent  measures.  A  female  of  great  firm¬ 
ness  had  for  several  days  refused  to  take  food,  and 
as  no  persuasion  seemed  to  have  any  influence  on  her, 
preparations  were  made  to  inject  it  by  the  stomach- 
pump.  At  this  juncture,  my  wife  discovered  that  the 
woman  had  naturally  a  great  love  of  acquiring.  She 
sat  down  by  the  patient’s  bed-side,  and  without  saying 
anything  on  the  subject  of  food,  conversed  with  her 
on  her  former  habits  ;  and  having  learned  that  she  had 
kept  cows  and  poultry,  she  induced  her  to  give  an 
account  of  the  profit  she  had  made  by  them.  This 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  woman  ;  she  forgot  her 
determination  to  resist  ;  and  whilst  talking  of  the 
gain  of  selling  the  butter,  she  permitted  herself  to 
be  fed  with  a  basin  of  bread  and  milk,  apparently  un¬ 
conscious  that  she  was  submitting  to  the  wishes  of  her 
attendants.  In  this  instance  Phrenology  was  of  prac¬ 
tical  use.  The  existence  of  the  strong  feeling  of  love 
of  gain  was  ascertained  solely  by  the  observation  of 
the  head  at  the  time. — Sir  W.  C.  Ellis’s  Treatise  on 
Insanity. 


Loss  of  the  Faculty  of  Speech. 

The  following  is  related  by  Dr.  Osborne : — The 
fourth  case,  and  that  to  which  I  am  most  desirous  to 
call  attention,  is  that  of  a  gentleman  of  about  twenty- 
six  years  of  age,  of  very  considerable  literary  attain¬ 
ments.  He  was  a  scholar  of  Trinity  College,  and  has 
been  a  proficient  in  the  French,  Italian,  and  German 
languages.  About  a  year  ago  he  was  residing  in  the 
country,  and  indulged  the  habit  of  bathing  in  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  lake.  One  morning,  after  bathing,  he  was 
sitting  at  breakfast,  when  he  suddenly  fell  in  an  apo¬ 
plectic  fit.  A  physician  was  immediately  sent  for  ; 
he  was  bled,  and  after  being  subjected  to  the  appro¬ 
priate  treatment,  he  became  sensible  in  about  a  fort¬ 
night.  But  although  restored  to  his  intellects,  he  had 
the  mortification  of  finding  himself  deprived  of  the 
gift  of  speech.  He  spoke,  but  what  he  uttered  was 
quite  unintelligible,  although  he  laboured  under  no 
paralytic  affection,  and  uttered  a  variety  of  syllables 


with  the  greatest  apparent  ease.  When  he  came  to 
Dublin,  his  extraordinary  jargon  caused  him  to  be 
treated  as  a  foreigner  in  the  hotel  where  he  stopped  ; 
and  when  he  went  to  the  college  to  see  a  friend,  he 
was  unable  to  express  his  wish  to  the  gate-porter,  and 
succeeded  only  by  pointing  to  the  apartments  which 
his  friend  had  occupied. 

After  he  came  under  my  care,  I  had  ample  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  observing  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  depri¬ 
vation  under  which  he  laboured  ;  and  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  his  having  received  a  liberal  education 
enabled  me  to  ascertain  some  peculiarities  in  this 
affection,  which  would  not  otherwise  have  come  to 
light.  They  were  as  follows  : — 

1.  He  perfectly  comprehended  every  word  said  to 
him  ;  this  was  proved  in  a  variety  of  ways  unneces¬ 
sary  to  describe. 

2.  He  perfectly  comprehended  written  language.  He 
continued  to  read  a  newspaper  every  day,  and,  when 
examined,  proved  that  he  had  a  very  clear  recollection 
of  all  that  he  read.  Having  procured  a  copy  of  “  An- 
dral’s  Pathology,”  in  French,  he  read  it  with  great 
diligence,  having  lately  intended  to  embrace  the  me¬ 
dical  profession. 

3.  He  expressed  his  ideas  in  writing  with  consider¬ 
able  fluency  ;  and  when  he  failed,  it  appeared  to  arise 
merely  from  confusion,  and  not  from  inability,  the 
words  being  orthograpliically  correct,  but  sometimes 
not  in  their  proper  places.  I  frequently  gave  him 
Latin  sentences,  which  he  translated  accurately.  He 
also  wrote  correct  answers  to  historical  questions. 

4.  His  knowledge  of  arithmetic  was  unimpaired. 
He  added  and  subtracted  numbers  of  different  deno¬ 
minations  with  uncommon  readiness.  He  also  played 
well  at  the  game  of  drafts,  which  involves  calculations 
relating  to  numbers  and  positions. 

5.  His  recollection  of  musical  sounds  I  was  not 
able  to  ascertain,  not  knowing  the  extent  of  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  music  before  the  apoplectic  seizure  ;  but  he 
remembered  the  tune  of  “  God  Save  the  King;”  and 
when  “  Rule  Britannia”  was  played,  he  pointed  to  the 
shipping  in  the  river. 

6.  His  power  of  repeating  words  after  another  per¬ 
son  was  almost  confined  to  certain  monosyllables ; 
and  in  repeating  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  he  could 
never  pronounce  k ,  q,  u,  v ,  tv,  x,  and  z,  although  he 
often  uttered  those  sounds  in  attempting  to  pronounce 
the  other  letters.  The  letter  i,  also,  he  was  very  sel¬ 
dom  able  to  pronounce. 

7.  In  order  to  ascertain  and  place  on  record  the 
peculiar  imperfection  of  language  which  he  exhibited, 

I  selected  the  following  sentence  from  the  by-laws  of 
the  College  of  Physicians,  viz.,  “It  shall  be  in  the 
power  of  the  College  to  examine  or  not  examine  any 
licentiate,  previously  to  his  admission  to  a  fellowship, 
as  they  shall  think  fit.”  Having  set  him  to  read  this 
aloud,  he  read  as  follows  :  “  An  the  be  what  in  the 
temother  of  the  trothodoo  to  majorum  or  that  emidrate 
ein  einkrastai  mestreit  to  ketra  totombreidei  to  ra 
fromteido  as  that  kekritest.” 

The  same  passage  was  presented  to  him  a  few  days 
afterwards,  and  he  then  read  it  as  follows  .  “  Be  mather 
be  in  the  kondreit  of  the  compestret  to  samtreis  am- 
treit  emtreido  mestreiterso  to  his  eftreido  turn  bried 
bried  rederiso  of  deid  daf  drit  des  trest.” 

We  observe  here  several  syllables  of  frequent  oc¬ 
currence  in  the  German  language,  which  probably  had 
made  a  strong  impression  on  his  memory;  but  the 
most  remarkable  fact  connected  with  his  case  was, 
that  although  he  appeared  generally  to  know  when  he 
spoke  wrong,  yet  that  he  was  unable  speak  right,  not¬ 
withstanding,  as  is  proved  from  the  above  specimen  ; 
he  articulated  very  difficult  and  unusual  syllables,  and 
was  completely  free  from  any  paralytic  affection  of 
the  vocal  organs. 
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A  THIEVISH  SERVANT. 

The  following  appeared  about  eight  months  ago  in 
the  Gazette  des  Tribunaux : — On  one  of  the  first 
days  of  last  week,  Dr.  L.  an  enthusiastic  phreno¬ 
logist,  went  to  the  commissary  of  police  of  his 
quarter  of  Paris,  and  made  the  following  decla¬ 
ration  :  “  I  come,  sir,  to  communicate  to  you 

suspicions  which  I  entertain  with  regard  to  the 
honesty  of  the  femme-de-chambre  ot  my  wife, 
who  has,  I  am  convinced,  been  guilty  of  thefts, 
and  I  wish  you  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries.” 
The  magistrate  asked  the  doctor  to  specify  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  this  conviction.  “I 
have  much  stronger  grounds  than  any  such,  le- 
plied  the  doctor ;  “  for  you  must  be  aware  that 
every  day  undeniable  proofs  occur  to  maintain 
Phrenology  among  the  very  first  of  the  positive 
and  real  sciences,  and  I  have  devoted  myself  so 
entirely  to  its  study,  that  upon  the  mere  inspec¬ 
tion  of  a  cranium,  I  am  able,  without  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  being  deceived,  to  indicate  the  vices, 
the  virtues,  the  passions,  and  intellectual  poweis 
of  the  person  to  whom  it  belongs.  Yesterday  I 
caught  our  damsel  dressing  her  hair  at  the  toilet 
of  her  mistress;  this  was  impertinent  enough,  but 
my  dissatisfaction  was  increased  into  seiious 
alarm,  when,  under  her  tresses,  I  saw  the  boss  of 
robbery  most  prominently  developed.”  The  com¬ 
missary  of  police  told  the  worthy  Phrenologist 
that,  whatever  reliance  he  might  place  in  his 
acumen  and  science,  he  could  not,  as  a  magistiate, 
take  any  measures  against  the  young  woman 
without  a  more  specific  charge.  Dr.  L.  retired 
by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  visit. 
In  three  days  more,  however,  he  returned  to  the 
commissary,  with  a  countenance  elated  with 
pride.  He  stated  that,  confident  in  the  opinion 
he  had  formed  of  his  servant,  he  prevailed  upon 
his  wife  that  very  day  upon  his  return  home  to 
give  her  maid  warning  ;  but  without  waiting  for 
the  expiration  of  the  week,  the  girl  had  taken 
herself  off;  carrying  with  her  jewels  and  other 
articles,  worth  at  least  1200f.,  besides  a  handsome 
purse,  containing  twenty-seven  Napoleons.  rlhis, 
however,  was  not  the  only  triumph  the  doctor 
gained  from  the  attentive  examination  he  had 
frequently  made  of  the  lorehead  and  countenance 
of  the  young  femme-de-chambre.  He  discovered 
the  most  unequivocal  signs  of  the  love  of  family, 
and  therefore  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  she 
had  sought  an  asylum  with  her  mother,  her  sis- 
sters,  or  some  other  branch  of  her  family.  Upon 
this  last  prognostic  the  magistrate  had  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  act,  and  sent  officers  to  the  mother’s  abode 
to  make  the  necessary  searches  and  inquiries. 
Here,  in  fact,  were  found  not  only  the  thief  of 
mighty  boss,  but  every  article  stolen  still  intact. 
Thus  the  doctor  had  the  triple  satisfaction  of  es¬ 
tablishing  the  extent  of  his  own  science  in  two 
irrefragable  instances,  and  at  the  same  time  saving 
his  wife  from  a  very  considerable  loss.  It  is  left 
for  the  girl,  who  is  committed  for  trial,  to  appeal 
to  her  cranioscopic  conformation  as  indicative  of 
an  unconquerable  propensity  implanted  by  nature, 
and  therefore  as  an  extenuating  circumstance. — 
[This  account,  though  jocosely  given,  probably 
has  some  truth  at  bottom.] 


TRICK  ON  DR  GALL. 

We  are  ignorant  how  far  the  following  anec¬ 
dote  is  correct:  it  appeared  in  the  New  York  Suv , 
2nd  January  1834.  “A  Paris  paper  mentions 
that  some  surgical  students  being  desirous  of  lay¬ 
ing  a  snare  for  the  celebrated  Gall  (who  was 
then  delivering  a  course  of  surgical  lectures  in 
that  city),  contrived  to  purchase  from  the  execu¬ 
tioner  of  Versailles  the  head  of  a  remarkable  ma¬ 
lefactor,  and  to  place  it  among  the  human  sculls 
deposited  before  the  lecturer  to  afford  illustrations 
of  his  discourse,  after  which  they  took  their  places 
among  the  audience  to  enjoy  the  blunders  about 
to  be  committed  by  the  unfortunate  craniologist. 

4  What  have  we  here  ?’  cried  Gall,  the  moment  he 
cast  his  eyes  upon  the  scull.  4  How  came  this  fear¬ 
fully  organized  head  into  my  possession?  Never 
did  I  behold  so  frightful  a  development  of  human 
passion  !  The  owner  of  this  head  must  have 
been  under  the  domination  of  the  most  dreadful 
propensities,  and  with  a  singular  tendency  to  their 
concealement.’  The  scull  was  in  fact,  that  of 
Leger,  guillotined  a  few  years  since  on  conviction 
of  having  decoyed  a  young  girl  into  a  remote  cave 
in  the  forest  of  Versailles,  where,  after  a  series  of 
outrages,  he  murdered  her,  cooked  a  portion  of 
her  remains,  and  actually  fed  upon  them:--a 
greater  criminal  probably  never  fell  into  the 
hands  of  justice  1  The  discomfiture  of  the  hoax¬ 
ers  may  readily  be  conceived.” 


WONDER, 

Witness  the  sprightly  joy  when  aught  unknown 

Shakes  the  quick  sense,  and  wakes  each  active  power 

To  brisker  measure  :  witness  the  neglect 

Of  all  familiar  prospects,  though  beheld 

With  transport  once  ;  the  fond  attentive  gaze 

Of  young  astonishment ;  the  sober  zeal 

Of  age,  commenting  on  prodigious  tilings. — 

For  this  the  daring  youth 
Breaks  from  his  weeping  mother’s  anxious  arms 
In  foreign  climes  to  rove  ;  the  pensive  sage, 

Heedless  of  sleep  or  midnight’s  harmful  lamp, 

Hangs  o’er  the  sickly  taper :  and  untired 
The  virgin  follows,  with  enchanted  step. 

Hence,  finally,  by  night 
The  village-matron  round  the  blazing  hearth 
Suspends  the  infant  audience  with  her  tales, 
Breathing  astonishment !  of  witching  rhymes, 

And  evil  spirits  ;  of  the  death-bed  call 
Of  him  who  robb’d  the  widow,  and  devour’d 
The  Orphan’s  portion  ;  of  unquiet  souls 
Risen  from  the  grave  to  ease  the  heavy  guilt 
Of  deeds  in  life  concealed  ;  of  shapes  that  walk 
At  dead  of  night,  and  clank  their  chains,  and  wave 
The  torch  of  hell  around  the  murderer’s  bed. 

At  every  solemn  pause,  the  crowd  recoil, 

Gazing  each  other  speechless  and  congeal’d 
W itli  shivering  signs  ;  till,  eager  for  the  event, 

Around  the  beldame  all  erect  they  hang, 

Each  trembling  heart  with  gi’ateful  terrors  quell’d. 

Akenside. 


The  i-esult  of  actions  proceeding  from  blind  impulse 
is  always  uncertain  ;  crime  and  suffering  flows  from 
ignorance  or  impetuosity. 

Truths  must  be  constantly  repeated,  because  error 
is  preached  upon  every  side,  not  only  by  individuals, 
but  also  by  the  mass  of  mankind. — Goethe. 
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PERFECTIBILITY  OF  MAN. 

In  the  Phrenological  Journal,  Mr.  A.  Trevelyan 
states  his  belief,  “that  human  beings  will  become 
perfect .”  Is  this  an  accurate  expression?  Can 
we  anticipate  the  advent  of  a  time,  when  man 
shall  need  no  farther  improvement?  for  such  is 
the  idea  implied  by  the  word  “  perfect.”  As  one 
of  those  who  expect  that  a  period  shall  arrive 
when  civilization  will  be  a  reality,  not  a  mere 
verbal  fiction,  I  certainly  do  not  anticipate  the 
arrival  of  a  time  when  the  organs  shall  not  be 
susceptible  to  abuse  ;  and  so  long  as  the  faculties 
of  man  can  be  abused,  so  long  must  he  remain 
imperfect.  We  have  no  authority  for  believing 
that  this  liability  to  organic  abuse  shall  eventu¬ 
ally  cease  ;  and  hence  for  the  perfectibility  of 
man  we  have  no  authority. 

E.  J.  Hytche. 


BENEVOLENCE. 

The  heart  is  hard  in  nature,  and  unfit 
For  human  fellowship,  as  being  void 
Of  sympathy,  and  therefore  dead  alike 
To  love  and  friendship  both,  that  is  not  pleased 
With  sight  of  animals  enjoying  life. 

Nor  feels  their  happiness  augment  his  own. 

The  bounding  fawn  that  darts  across  the  glade 
When  none  pursues,  through  mere  delight  of  heart, 
And  spirits  buoyant  witli  excess  oAglee  ; 

The  horse  as  wanton,  and  almost  as  fleet, 

That  skims  the  spacious  meadow  at  full  speed, 

Then  stops,  and  snorts,  and  throwing  high  his  liesls, 
Starts  to  the  voluntary  race  again ; 

The  very  kine  that  gambol  at  high  noon, 

The  total  herd  receiving  first  from  one, 

That  leads  the  dance,  a  summons  to  be  gay, 

Though  wild  their  strange  vagaries,  and  uncouth 
Their  efforts,  yet  resolved  with  one  consent 
To  give  such  act  and  utterance  as  they  may 
To  ecstacy  too  big  to  be  suppress’d — • 

These,  and  a  thousand  images  of  bliss, 

W  ith  which  kind  nature  graces  ev’ry  scene 
Where  cruel  man  defeats  not  her  design, 

Impart  to  the  benevolent  who  wish 
All  that  are  capable  of  pleasure  pleased, 

A  far  superior  happiness  to  theirs, — 

The  comfort  of  a  reasonable  joy.  Cowper. 


CERTAINTY. 

“  I  am  not.  so  foolish,”  said  a  truly  pious  Chris¬ 
tian  “  as  to  pretend  my  certainty  to  be  greater 
than  it  is,  merely  because  it  is  dishonour  to  be 
less  certain.  My  certainty  that  I  am  a  man,  is 
before  my  certainty  that  there  is  a  God,  is  greater 
than  my  certainty  that  he  requires  love  and  holi¬ 
ness  of  his  creatures.  My  certainty  of  this,  is 
greater  than  my  certainty  of  the  life  of  rewards 
and  punishments  hereafter.  My  certainty  of  that, 
is  greater  than  my  certainty  of  the  endless  dura¬ 
tion  of  it,  and  the  immortality  of  individual  souls. 
My  certainty  of  the  Deity,  is  greater  than  my 
certainty  of  the  Christian  faith.  My  certainty  of 
the  Christian  faith  in  its  essentials,  is  greater  than 
my  certainty  of  the  perfection  and  infallibility  of 
all  the  Holy  Scriptures.  My  certainty  of  that  is 
greater  than  of  the  truth  of  many  particular 
doctrines,  or  of  the  canonicalness  of  some  certain 
books.  So  that  you  see  by  what  gradations  my 


understanding  proceeds  ;  as  also  that  my  certainty 
differs  as  the  evidence  differs  !  and  they  that  have 
attained  to  a  greater  perfection  and  a  higher  de¬ 
gree  of  certainty  than  I,  should  pity  me,  and  pro¬ 
duce  their  evidence  to  help  me.” 


PHILOPROGENITIVENESS  OF  THE  CUCKOO. 

Mr.  Levison  considers  the  extraordinary  habits 
of  the  cuckoo,  as  regards  propagation,  to  result 
rather  from  a  deficiency  in  the  organ  of  construc¬ 
tiveness  than  in  the  portion  of  the  brain  assigned 
to  philoprogenitiveness,  which  latter  organ  he 
states  to  be  amply  developed  in  the  head  of  this 
interesting  bird.  This  view  is  supported  by  the 
opinion  of  many  naturalists  who  have  stated  that 
the  cuckoo  will  return  to  the  nest  after  having 
deposited  its  egg  there,  and  the  anxiety  of  the 
bird  to  obtain  a  proper  receptacle  for  the  egg  is 
considerable;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  that  The 
cuckoo  has  never  made  the  slightest  attempt  to 
construct  a  nest  is  an  incontrovertible  fact. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Mr.  Editor, 

Sir,— Being  present  at  a  public  meeting  lately,  and 
not  particularly  interested  in  the  argument,  I  fell  to 
observing  the  heads  of  the  speakers,  with  a  view  to 
noticing  if  their  peculiar  developments  would  influ¬ 
ence  their  styles  in  addressing  the  meeting.  After 
noticing  several  interesting  coincidences ,  in  respect 
of  the  activity  of  love  of  approbation,  wit,  benevo¬ 
lence,  and  destructiveness,  a  gentleman  was  an¬ 
nounced  who,  upon  rising,  presented  to  the  view  of 
all  who  were  phrenologists,  a  most  remarkable  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  organ  of  self-esteem  ;  it  was  the 
feature  in  his  head.  With  much  stateliness  he  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  position  for  speaking,  and  commenced 
at  once  with  the  slow  emphatic,  “  I  congratulate,” 
&c.  ;  and  five  or  six  short  sentences,  each  beginning 
with  I,  were  the  opening  of  his  address.  He  went  on, 
only  saying  what  he  bad  done,  what  he  had  seen, 
what  he  had  said,  or  what  had  happened  to  himself. 
It  grew  wearisome,  although  the  people  said  he  was 
a  clear-sighted  man  ;  but  he  excited  no  sympathy  in 
his  hearers  ;  he  had  the  tact  to  perceive  this,  and 
got  a  little  more  general,  but  never  out  of  his  trade 
or  his  country.  This  seemed  to  me  a  striking  case  ; 
and  I  believe  if  public  men  would  study  themselves 
phrenologically,  they  would  be  much  more  effective, 
because  knowing  their  peculiarities,  they  would  be 
more  on  their  guard  to  restrain  them ;  whether  it  be 
a  too  exuberant  imagination,  a  too  much  fishing  for 
applause,  or  a  too  frequent  allusion  to  self. 

#  I  remain,  Mr.  Editor, 

Yours  &c.,„ 

Manchester,  Charles  Vickers. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Sidney  Scott. — The  Temperaments,  and  their  effect 
on  organization,  will  be  considered  in  an  early  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Journal. 
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A  COMPLETE  SYSTEM  OF  PHRENOLOGY, 
(  Continued.) 

Chap.  IY. — Temperament — Education — Mutual 
Influence  of  the  Faculties  modifies  the  Effects 
of  positive  Size — TheBrain  and  Skull  described 
Classification  of  the  Faculties — The  Domes¬ 
tic  Group.  Amativeness, Philoprogenitiveness, 
Inhabitiveness,  Adhesiveness. 

Before  any  practical  application  of  Phren¬ 
ology  can  be  made,  it  is  necessary  to  understand 
what  are  the  effects  of  temperament  upon  the 
size  of  the  organs  of  the  brain  ;  but  as  the 
functions  and  situations  of  the  organs  must  be 
known  before  the  modifying  effects  of  tem¬ 
perament,  education,  or  the  combinations  of 
the  faculties  can  be  estimated,  it  is  considered 
that  the  study  of  the  science  will  be  facili¬ 
tated  by  deferring  a  full  consideration  of  these 
subjects  till  the  organs  have  been  explained; 
merely  stating,  that  by  the  temperament  of 
an  individual  is  meant  his  whole  constitution, 
equally  affecting  the  brain  with  the  other  parts 
of  the  system.  There  are  four  temperaments 
— the  lymphatic ,  the  sanguine ,  the  nervous , 
and  bilious.  The  lymphatic  is  accompanied 
with  a  general  want  of  activity  and  intensity, 
is  supposed  to  result  from  an  excess  of  lymph 
in  the  system,  and  produces  much  fleshiness  ; 
but  the  flesh  is  soft  and  pappy,  of  a  dead  white 
colour,  accompanied  with  lack-lustre  eyes, 
pale  and  lank  hair;  indolence  and  general  pro  ¬ 
crastination  are  among  the  results.  The  san¬ 
guine  is  accompanied  with  large  size  of  the 
thoracic  viscera ;  there  is  with  it  great  love  of 
physical  exertion,  a  rapid  circulation,  but  no 
great  tendency  to  steady  mental  pursuits.  It 
is  accompanied  with  ruddy  complexion,  blue 
eyes,  red  or  auburn  hair,  moderate  fleshiness ; 
the  flesh  is  firm.  The  nervous  is  indicative  of 
great  nervous  energy,  sensitiveness,  and  a  lik¬ 
ing  for  intellectual  pursuits  in  preference  to 
muscular  exertion.  Delicate  health,  thin  skin, 
silky-brown  hair,  dark  eyes,  are  among  the  ex¬ 
ternal  signs  by  which  this  temperament  may 
be  recognized.  The  bilious  is  attended  by,  or 
results  from,  much  muscular  fibre,  imparts  an 
enduring  power  to  the  whole  frame,  partaken 
of  by  the  brain.  There  is  little  flesh,  dark 
sallow  skin,  strong  curly  hair.  But  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  although  Phrenologists  speak 
confidently  on  this  interesting  subject,  there  is 
still  much  uncertainty  connected  with  it.  The 
causes  and  effects  are  very  differently  described 
by  different  writers.  At  all  times  it  has  been 
a  subject  of  great  interest.  Formerly  the 


powers  of  the  mind  were  supposed  to  result 
from  the  different  temperaments.  At  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  some  believe  the  temperaments  re¬ 
sult  from  the  mental  organization.  No  subject 
is  of  greater  importance  in  connexion  with 
education;  and  the  labours  of  the  phrenological 
inquirers  in  the  department  of  the  natural  his¬ 
tory  of  man,  will  no  doubt  tend  much  to  the 
attainment  of  knowledge  on  this  subject,  and  to 
discover  the  natural  laws  of  the  temperaments, 
which  must  lead  to  the  most  beneficial  results. 

Mere  organology  may  be  studied  without 
much  reference  to  the  anatomy  of  the  brain ; 
but  it  is  then  indeed  a  meagre  subject.  As  it  is 
proposed  to  give  a  full  description  of  the  brain 
and  skull,  illustrated  by  descriptive  plates,  in 
a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  work,  a  brief  ac¬ 
count  will  now  suffice  to  facilitate  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  a  knowledge  of  the  situation  of  the 
organs. 

The  brain  itself  consists  of  two  hemispheres ,  so 
that  all  the  organs  are  double,  one  being  in  each 
hemisphere,  but  tending  to  produce  one  effect, 
exactly  as  do  the  two  eyes  and  ears.  The  benefi¬ 
cence  of  this  arrangement  is  evident,  as  from 
loss  or  injury  to  one  organ,  we  are  not  totally 
deprived  of  the  power ;  the  remaining  sufficing 
to  some  extent  for  the  manifestation  of  the 
function.  The  two  hemispheres  are  connected 
by  a  central  band.  The  brain  is  divided  into 
three  lobes  or  divisions,  called  the  anterior  lobe, 
the  middle  lobe,  and  the  posterior  lobe,  and 
occupies  all  the  fore  part,  the  upper  part,  and 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  lower  and  back 
part  of  the  interior  of  the  skull,  down  as  far  as 
the  bony  ridge  or  prominence  which  may  be 
seen  or  felt  at  the  back  or  occipital  portion  of 
the  skull.  This  ridge,  which  corresponds  to 
an  internal  ridge,  is  where  a  strong  membrane 
is  attached,  which  separates  the  cerebrum  or 
large  brain  now  described  from  the  cerebellum 
or  little  brain,  which  is  situated  below  the 
membrane,  and  divided  like  the  brain  proper 
into  two  hemispheres.  The  brain  is  enveloped 
closely  by  a  thin  skin  or  covering,  called  the 
pia  mater.  This  is  again  covered  by  a  beauti¬ 
fully  thin  and  transparent  membrane, called  the 
arachnoid  tunic,  and  the  whole  enclosed  in  a 
strong  thick  tenacious  skin  or  membrane,  called 
the  dura  mater ,  which  is  immediately  next  to 
the  internal  surface  of  the  inner  table  of  the 
skull .  This  covering  penetrates  some  distance 
between  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain:  this 
portion  is  denominated  the  falciform  process  of 
the  dura  mater. 
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The  skull  is  not  merely  a  bony  covering,  but 
consists  of  several  bones  united  by  a  most 
beautiful  specimen  of  dovetailing.  The  bones 
of  the  skull  most  immediately  connected  with 
the  phrenological  organs  are  the  frontal  bone, 
which  extends  to  the  top  of  the  nose,  and  over 
what  is  called  the  forehead ;  the  parietal  bones 
which  form  the  vault  on  the  top  of  the  head, 
and  a  portion  of  the  side  and  back  part ;  the 
occipital  bone,  which  extends  from  the  poste¬ 
rior  portions  of  the  parietal  bones  backward 
and  underneath  to  complete  the  skull  in  that 
direction  ;  at  the  side  there  are  the  temporal 
bones,  and  between  these  and  the  frontal  bone 
are  placed  the  sphenoids.  The  junctions  of  these 
bones  are  called  sutures  or  seams,  and  are 
named  after  the  bones.  The  frontal  suture 
unites  the  frontal  bone  with  the  front  part 
of  the  parietal  bone ;  the  coronal  suture 
unites  the  top  edges  of  the  parietal  bones, 
and  goes  along  the  top  of  the  head ;  the  oc¬ 
cipital  suture  unites  the  occipital  bone  with 
the  back  part  of  the  parietals.  The  temporal 
bones  are  thinner  than  the  others,  and  lay  over 
the  lower  portion  of  the  side  of  the  parietal 
bone  :  this  juncture  is  called  the  squamous 
process  of  the  temporal  bones.  It  is  easily 
demonstrable  that  the  bones,  although  appear¬ 
ing  so  hard  and  solid  from  their  being  several, 
and  in  early  life  their  not  possessing  much  of 
a  bony  consistency,  receive  their  shape  and 
form, — in  fact,  are  moulded,  on  the  brain. 

We  shall  now  proceed,  before  entering  into 
a  consideration  of  the  individual  faculties,  to 
describe  a  classification  of  them  into  groups, 
with  a  view  of  presenting  a  more  distinct  idea 
of  the  uses  and  applications  of  the  faculties  in 
their  individual  and  combined  activity,  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  general  purposes  of  existence. 

Every  classification  or  arrangement  made  by 
man,  for  affording  increased  facility  to  acquire 
knowledge,  is  the  result  of  his  own  powers 
and  for  his  own  convenience  ;  we  do  not  find 
that  nature  has  in  this  instance  held  out  to 
him  a  pattern.  It  is  merely  done  for  conveni¬ 
ence,  and  that  arrangement  must  be  best,  which 
from  its  appropriateness,  conveys  to  the  learn¬ 
er’s  mind  information,  and  adheres  at  the  same 
time  closely  to  the  relative  powers,  or  the 
attributes  of  the  objects  classified.  In  the 
arrangement  now  offered,  free  use  has  been 
made  of  all  that  has  been  said  and  written 
upon  the  subject;  the  object  here  sought  not 
being  to  affect  any  originality,  but  to  compile 
and  produce  a  complete  system  of  the  science, 
arranged  in  a  way  to  interest  as  well  as  in¬ 
struct,  and  to  remove  as  far  as  possible  all  dif¬ 
ficulties  from  the  path  of  the  student,  who  may 
not  have  opportunities  for  reference  and  long 
dwelling  on  a  subject. 

The  whole  powers  of  man’s  mind  may  be 
divided  into  two  grand  divisions ;  the  intel¬ 
lectual  powers  which  acquire  knowledge,  and 
the  propelling  powers  which  produce  motives 
to  action.  Gall  and  Spurzlieim  divided  or  clas¬ 
sified  these  latter  into  feelings  and  sentiments, 
and  described  the  feelings  or  propensities  as 
being  common  to  man  and  animals,  and  the 


sentiments  as  being  proper  to  man.  Now  this 
would  be  a  very  efficient  clasification,  as  far  as 
it  went,  if  true  ;  but  in  the  first  place,  we  do  not 
know  all  the  faculties  possessed  by  any  class 
of  animals,  and  therefore  it  is  impossible  to 
arrive  at  any  thing  like  correct  arrangement. 
Mr.  Gombe  has  followed  in  this  error,  and 
strange  to  say,  gives  many  examples,  showing 
that  it  is  an  error  ;  for  instance,  while  we  are 
told  that  the  sentiments  are  peculiar  to  man, 
he  gives  us  examples  of  benevolence ,  one  of  the 
highest  of  them,  being  manifested  by  sheep, 
horses,  and  dogs.  We  are  told  in  the  same 
works,  that  the  distinction  between  what  is 
called  an  animal  propensity  and  a  sentiment 
proper  to  man,  is  that  the  former  merely 
prompts  to  the  performance  of  some  specific 
act.  while  the  latter,  as  well  as  inducing  action, 
gives  rise  to  what  is  called  an  emotion,  and 
which,  though  not  easy  to  describe,  is  recog¬ 
nized  by  all  endowed  with  the  same  power. 
Thus,  the  performance  of  a  benevolent  act 
gives  to  the  whole  system  a  hue,  so  to  speak, 
of  satisfaction.  This  glow  is  what  is  called 
the  sentiment  of  benevolence.  This  distinction 
we  never  could  recognize  in  nature  ;  its  exist¬ 
ence  is  unquestionable  in  regard  to  the  moral 
feelings.  We  esteem  it  a  portion  of  the  na¬ 
tural  language ;  but  does  not  a  fond  mother, 
when  clasping  her  child  to  her  breast  after 
absence,  experience  an  emotion  of  gratified 
'philoprogenitiveness, as  well  asbeing  prompted 
to  the  specific  act  of  hugging  her  child  ?  and 
so  of  amativeness,  adhesiveness,  combativeness, 
and  all  the  rest.  We  believe  they  are  in  their 
gratification  attended  with  their  appropriate 
sentiment  or  emotion.  Not  wishing  to  dwell 
upon  what  is  not  deemed  right,  but  to  explain 
the  nighest  approximation  we  have  been  able 
to  reach  of  what  to  our  faculties  appears  better, 
it  will  be  only  necessary  to  say  that  the  object 
sought,  has  been  to  discover  the  original  or 
primitive  tendency  of  each  faculty  ;  and  when 
two  or  more  have  appeared  to  tend  invariably 
to  the  same  point,  they  have  been  placed  in  a 
class,  and  a  name  given  to  the  class  as  clearly 
descriptive  as  could  be  found  of  the  result  of 
the  tendency  of  the  faculties  in  their  individual 
and  combined  activity.  Several  of  the  groups 
positively  tend  to  the  same  result,  such  as  the 
preservation  of  the  individual;  but  as  the  mode 
or  Avay  in  which  this  preservation  is  effected 
differs  so  essentially,  the  including  the  whole 
of  the  animal  powers  in  the  preservative  group 
was  deemed  too  general ;  for  although  the  act 
of  eating  tends  equally  with  that  of  defending 
himself  from  attack,  to  preservation,  the  acts 
themselves  are  certainly  of  different  kinds,  and 
may,  with  much  benefit,  be  brought  into  a  dif¬ 
ferent  category,  After  much  reflection  and 
observation,  the  following  classification  has 
been  effected.  Many  of  the  ideas  were  drawn 
from  a  similar  attempt,  made  by  Mr.  Toulmin 
Smith ;  and  where  it  was  not  considered  an 
improvement,  the  names  of  the  groups  have 
been  retained,  but  some  few  have  been  added, 
j  and  the  relative  situation  of  many  of  the 
organs  changed. 
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PROPELLENTS. 


Groups. 

Organs. 

Individual  Function. 

Result  of  combined  activity. 

1.  Social. 

1.  Amativeness,  [ness 

2.  Philoprogenitive- 

3.  Inhabitiveness-  - 

4.  Adhesiveness  -  - 

Love  of  the  opposite  sex. 

Love  of  offspring. 

Love  of  home. 

Love  of  friends. 

|  A  tendency  to  live  in  society 
>  and  to  form  communities  of 
individuals. 

2.  Preservative 

+  Alimentiveness-  - 

8.  Acquisitiveness 

9.  Constructiveness  - 
*  Love  of  Life  -  - 

Desire  &  power  to  eat.  [future. 
Desire  &  power  to  provide  for  the 
Desire  and  powTer  to  build. 

/Maintenance  or  preservation 
f  of  the  individual. 

3.  Defensive  & 
Aggressive. 

5.  Combativeness 

6.  Destructiveness  - 

Tendency  to  oppose. 

Do.  to  attack. 

|  To  repel  and  to  overcome 

J  danger. 

4.  Restraining. 

7.  Secretiveness  -  - 
12.  Cautiousness  -  - 

Tendency  to  conceal 

Do.  to  fear. 

1  Power  to  avoid  or  escape  dan- 
J  ger. 

5.  Dignitative. 

10.  Self-esteem  -  - 

11.  Love  of  Approba- 
15.  Firmness,  [tion. 

. 

Desire  of  self-approbation. 

Do.  of  approbation  of  others. 
Inflexibility. 

^j-To  produce  character. 

6.  Moral  ruling 

16.  Conscientiousness 
14.  Veneration  -  - 

13.  Benevolence  -  - 

Sense  of  justice. 

Do.  of  respect. 

Do.  of  love  or  charity. 

^  Observance  of  the  moral  laws. 

7.  Progressive. 

17.  Hope  -  - 

18.  Wonder  -  - 

19.  Ideality  - 

21.  Imitation  -  -  - 

Tendency  to  believe  possible,  to 
Do.  to  seek  for  novelty,  [aspire. 
Do.  to  strive  to  perfect. 

Do.  to  imitate  or  copy. 

(  To  elevate  man  in  the  scale 
(  of  being. 

*  The  existence  of  this  organ,  or  the  power  of  observing  it  during  life,  are  both  still  uncertain. 


INTELLECTUAL. 


Groups. 

Organs. 

Individual  Function. 

Result  of  combined  activity. 

8.  Simple  Per- 
ceptives. 

"  i 

22.  Individuality 

23.  Form  -  -  -  - 

24.  Size  -  -  -  - 

25.  Weight  -  -  - 

26.  Colour  -  -  -  - 

Perception  of  existence  of  bodies 
Do.  simple  form  as  an  attribute 
of  bodies. 

Do.  size,  distance,  proportion. 
Do.  gravity,  weight,  resistance. 
Do.  color,  as  an  attribute  of  bodies 

i 

Quick  observation  and  strong 
i  memory  of  objects  in  the 
^  external  world,  and  their 
attributes. 

9.  Objects  rela¬ 
tive. 

30.  Eventuality  -  - 

27.  Locality  -  -  - 

31.  Time  -  - 

32.  Tone  -  -  -  - 

28.  Number  -  -  - 

29.  Order  -  -  -  - 

Perception  of  the  relation  aris¬ 
ing  from  action  in  objects. 

Do.  relations  of  objects  in  space. 
Do.  do.  in  periods. 

Do.  do.  of  sounds 

Do.  do.  of  objects  in  quantity 
Do.  do.  in  arrangement 

- 

Perception  and  memory  of 
the  relation  existing  be- 
>  tween  two  or  more  bodies, 
or  different  portions  of  one 
body. 

10.  Reflective. 

34.  Comparison  or 
Congruity  -  - 

20. Incongruity  or  Wit 

35.  Causality  -  -  - 

Perception  of  similitude. 

Do.  of  dissimilitude. 

Do.  of  efficiency  or  power. 

(Philosophic  acumen,  depth  of 
j  thought,  judgment. 

| 

- —  —  - - 

11.  Expressive. 

33.  Language  -  -  - 

Recognition  and  formation  of 
arbitrary  signs,  designating 
the  results  of  mental  activity. 

J 

Verbal  memory,  fluency  of 
speech. 

G4 


THE  PEOPLE’S 


It  is  usual  to  include  among  the  intellectual 
faculties  the  external  senses  of  touch,  taste, 
smell,  sight,  and  hearing,  and  many  include  a 
seventh  or  muscular  sense,  but  strictly  speak¬ 
ing  they  are  the  medium  by  which  man  is 
brought  into  connexion  with  the  external 
world.  The  sensation  received  through  the 
external  senses  stimulate  the  internal  faculties 
(the  different  portions  of  the  brain)  to  activity 
or  perception.  And  it  appears  to  us  the  sub¬ 
ject  will  be  simplified  by  leaving  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  this,  with  several  other  subjects  pre¬ 
viously  spoken  of,  till  the  internal  faculties 
themselves  are  fully  described, — a  knowledge 
of  them  being  essential  to  the  understanding  i 
how  they  are  acted  upon. 

Each  group  of  organs  will  be  considered 
independent  of  the  number  of  each  organ  in  its 
general  received  order  among  phrenologists. 
The  number  is  retained  to  each  organ  for  the 
convenience  of  reference  to  the  marked  plates, 
it  being  at  all  times  desirable  to  make  as  little 
innovation  as  possible,  unless  where  decided 
improvement  is  effected  by  the  change ;  and 
there  is  no  anomaly  in  number  30  preceding 
29,  in  any  group,  as  in  fact,  the  orgrns  have 
been  numbered  without  any  regard  to  their 
special  function. 

In  the  following  chapter  we  shall  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  organs  forming  the 
social  group. 

{To  be  continued .) 


AN  ADDRESS  BY  MR.  GEORGE  COMBE. 

Delivered  at  the  Anniversary  Celebration  of  the 
Birth  of  Dr.  Spurzheim ,  and  the  Organization 
of  the  Boston  Phrenological  Society,  Dec.  31, 
1839. 

(  Continued.) 

Phrenology  teaches  us  emphatically  that  mere 
knowledge  is  not  sufficient  to  ensure  virtuous  con¬ 
duct.  It  lays  open  to  us  the  propensities  and 
sentiments,  as  the  mainsprings  of  human  actions, 
and  proclaims,  in  the  clearest  language,  that  it 
is  only  by  training  them  that  really  virtuous  dis¬ 
positions  can  he  cultivated.  It  enforces  the  great 
truth  that  training  is  highly  important  in  reali¬ 
zing  a  Christian  condition  of  mind.  No  means, 
therefore,  that  can  assist  the  parent  and  teacher 
in  training  can  he  unimportant.  The  most  talented 
and  zealous  teachers  have  asked  me,  “  How  can  we 
accomplish  the  training  of  the  faculties  most 
effectually  ?”  They  say,  “We  are  aware  of  its 
importance,  and  we  desire  to  train,  hut  we  ex¬ 
perience  much  difficulty  in  doing  so.”  I  recom¬ 
mend  to  them  to  study  profoundly  the  functions 
of  the  primitive  faculties,  their  spheres  of  action, 
and  the  objects  that  excite  them.  This  study 
must  he  serious,  and  the  results  of  it  must  he 
made  part  of  the  stock  of  the  teacher’s  mind.  We 
cannot  use  knowledge,  we  cannot  teach  it,  nor  im¬ 
press  others  with  it  deeply, — until  our  own  minds 
be  saturated  with  it  to  overflowing.  I  state 
this  from  experience.  When  in  Edinburgh,  I 
gave  six  lectures  on  General  Anatomy  and  Phy¬ 
siology.  I  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  favourable  effect  on  my  audience,  and  I 
discovered  the  cause.  Although  I  knew  the  sub¬ 
ject,  had  seen  the  parts  dissected  and  their  struc¬ 


ture  demonstrated,  and  had  read  descriptions  of 
them,  yet  this  knowledge  was  all  in  the  memory. 
It  had  not  been  wrought  into  the  warp  and  the 
woof  of  my  own  thoughts.  Phrenology  has  been 
thus  woven  into  the  very  texture  of  my  mind, 
and  hence  the  greater  ease  and  power  with  which 
I  am  able  to  interest  other  minds  in  its  truths. 
Let  other  teachers  become  as  familiar  with  if,  and 
they  will  weild  it  as  a  powerful  instrument  in 
practising  their  vocation.  When  they  have  so 
studied  Phrenology,  they  will  discover  that  one 
branch  of  it  offers  them  great  assistance  in  train¬ 
ing,  which,  to  the  uninitiated,  and  the  mere 
reader  of  phrenological  books,  actually  appears 
ludicrous  when  first  mentioned.  I  allude  to  the 
natural  language  of  the  faculties.  The  maxim 
is  very  ancient,  (<  Si  vis  meflere ,  dolendum  est 
primum  ipsi  tibi  if  you  wish  to  excite  to  weep, 
begin  by  weeping  yourself.  If  you  wish  to  train 
any  faculty  in  a  child,  exhibit  the  activity  of  it 
in  your  own  countenance,  tones  of  voice,  gestures 
and  language,  and  you  will  rouse  it  into  action 
in  him.  The  formation  of  habits,  by  a  repetition 
of  action,  is  the  aim  of  training.  I  go  farther 
still.  Teach  the  child  to  exhibit  the  natural 
language  of  the  faculty,  and  the  very  act  of  doing 
so  will  call  up  the  emotion.  If  you  find  a  child 
cross  and  ill-humoured,  and  you  induce  him  to 
utter  some  kind  speech  to  one  of  his  companions, 
expressive  of  benevolence,  and  to  suit  the  action 
to  the  word,  to  smile  and  look  benignant,  and  to 
use  soft  and  tender  tones,  you  will  find  that  his 
crossness  cannot  co-exist  with  this  effort,  if  suc¬ 
cessful.  It  arouses,  benevolence,  and  he  becomes, 
for  the  moment,  nffiat  he  seems.  If  the  action  be 
often  repeated,  the  emotion  will  become  perma¬ 
nent.  The  phrenological  explanation  is  simple. 
The  natural  language  is  to  the  faculties  what 
sound  is  to  the  ear  ;  it  rouses  them  into  action. 
The  idea  of  teaching  children  to  act  the  natural 
language  of  the  faculties  which  we  wish  to  cul¬ 
tivate,  may  appear,  as  I  have  said,  ludicrous  to 
many  persons  ;  but  the  Creator  has  given  us  a  ca¬ 
pacity  for  acting,  a  faculty  which  enables  us  to  call 
up  the  natural  expressions  of  emotions  when  -we 
want  them — it  is  imitation  ;  and  why  should  this 
power,  divine  in  itself,  be  applied  only  to  buf¬ 
foonery  or  mischief  ?  Most  parents  repress  the 
talent  of  imitation  in  children  because  it  is  often 
so  misapplied  as  to  create  enemies.  I  propose  to 
direct  it  to  its  legitimate  uses. 

This  idea  is  not  entirely  theoretical.  I  have 
known  several  eminent  aud  philosophical  actors, 
and  they  have  assured  me  that  they  become  for 
the  time  being  the  character  which  they  repre¬ 
sent  .  The  late  Mrs.  Siddons  was  mentally  Lady 
Macbeth  from  the  moment  she  stepped  into  her 
carriage,  at  her  own  door,  till  the  curtain  fell  after 
her  last  scene,  and  she  had  resumed  her  private 
dress.  She  did  not  approve  of  any  person  intru¬ 
ding  on  her  feelings  and  attention  during  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  play,  even  between  the  acts. 

One  effect  of  the  constant  practice  of  players  in 
calling  up  and  exhibiting  the  natural  language  of 
the  feelings,  is  to  render  some  faculties  habitually 
prone  to  action  in  themselves  in  private  life.  The 
great  tragedian  who  may  be  said  to  wield  a  magi¬ 
cian’s  power  over  the  propensities  and  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  his  audience  by  means  of  natural  lan¬ 
guage,  suffers  in  his  own  mind  many  tragic  feel¬ 
ings,  from  the  trained  activity  of  his  organs. 
Many  are  irritable,  in  consequence  of  the  ti'ained 
action  of  Combativeness ,  Destructiveness ,  and 
Self  -esteem,  the  stock  elements  of  heroic  and 
tragic  characters.  They  are  often  melancholy  and 
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desponding,  from  the  trained  action  of  Cautious¬ 
ness;  which  furnishes  the  perturbed  and  distrac¬ 
ted  countenance,  the  horror-stricken  look,  the 
shriek  of  despair,  and  sometimes  the  madness, 
that  petrify  us  when  represented  on  the  stage. 
The  higher  sentiments  and  intellect  of  the  actor 
may  govern  his  deportment  in  public,  so  that  his 
general  acquaintances  may  not  observe  these 
effects  ;  but  the  close  spectator  recognises  them, 
and  the  actor  confesses  and  laments  them  to  his 
bosom  friend. 

The  converse  effects  may  be  seen  in  persons 
whose  vocation  calls  on  them  to  put  forth  habi¬ 
tually  the  natural  language  of  the  higher  senti¬ 
ments.  Who  does  not  recollect  the  benignity, 
the  heavenly  purity,  and  the  soft  and  soothing- 
tones  of  voice  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tuckerman,  of  this 
city  ?  These  radiant  beams  of  Christian  emotion 
are  the  natural  language  of  Benevolence,  Vene¬ 
ration,  and  Hope,  which  he  is  constantly  calling 
into  play,  in  ministering,  as  a  home  missionary, 
to  the  poor,  the  wretched,  and  ‘the  depraved. 
Has  any  one  observed  a  similar  expression  of  Be¬ 
nevolence  and  radiant  joy,  in  the  countenance  of 
Dr.  Woodward,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Wor¬ 
cester  Hospital  for  the  Insane  ?  It  is  the  natural 
language  of  those  sentiments  of  tender  sympathy 
and  cheering  hope,  which  he  is  habitually  pouring 
into  minds  diseased,  and  which  are  the  best  anti¬ 
dotes  to  their  afflictions.  Another  example  may 
be  mentioned.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Gallaudet,  of  Hart¬ 
ford,  was  for  many  years  Head-Instructor  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  in  the  Institution  near  that  city. 
He  informed  me,  that  however  much  annoyed  in 
his  own  temper,  however  peevish,  and  even  irri¬ 
table  he  might  be,  the  moment  he  began  to  in¬ 
struct  his  pupils  by  the  natural  language  of  the 
higher  sentiments,  which  was  the  only  medium 
whereby  he  could  cultivate  these  feelings  in  them, 
his  evil  genius  fled,  and  the  spirit  of  peace  and 
good-will  reappeared  in  his  bosom.  He  added, 
that  he  had  often  subdued  the  worst  passions  in 
liis  deaf  and  dumb  pupils  solely  by  radiating  on 
them  the  natural  language  of  Benevolence  ex¬ 
pressed  in  compassion  or  regret.  He  has  stifled 
rage  also,  and  brought  forth  the  beauty  of  kindly 
affection,  by  insisting  on  the  refractory  pupil  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  natural  language  of  virtuous  feeling. 
He  is  so  impressed  with  the  importance  of  natu¬ 
ral  language  as  a  means  of  training  the  feelings, 
that  he  has  strongly  recommended  it  in  his 
writings. 

Again,  Dr.  Woodward  told  me,  when  I  visited 
the  Worcester  Hospital  on  28th  December,  1839, 
that  he  finds  the  activity  of  the  diseased  faculties 
in  his  patients,  much  increased  by  the  presence 
or  even  the  insignia  of  their  objects.  If  a  quar¬ 
relsome  man  find  a  feather  and  stick  it  in  his 
hat,  he  instantly  erects  his  head  and  becomes  a 
soldier  ;  and  his  diseased  propensity  rages  more 
fiercely.  Dr.  Woodward  coaxes  him  to  yield  up 
the  feather,  and  to  lay  aside  his  military  air,  say¬ 
ing  to  him,  “We  are  all  civilians  here,”  and  his 
pugnacity  is  mitigated.  If  a  female  patient  who 
fancies  herself  a  queen,  get  a  shawl  or  other  means 
of  making  a  robe,  with  a  little  finery  and  em¬ 
broidery,  she  puts  it  on,  and  instantly  struts  and 
sidles  about  with  majestic  airs  ;  and  her  disease  is 
aggravated.  He  persuades  her  to  part  with  it, 
as  “  we  are  all  republicans  here,  and  queens  might 
not  be  properly  respected,”  and  the  intensity  of 
the  diseased  feeling  gradually  abates. 

If  any  of  the  lower  feelings  be  defective,  the 
same  means  may  be  used  to  cultivate  them.  If  a 
child  be  too  timid,  put  a  feather  in  his  hat  and 


make  him  a  soldier,  or  place  him  in  the  attitude 
of  Combativeness,  and  teach  him  to  box  with 
gloves,  and  this  organ  will  become  more  active. 
If  another  be  too  humble  and  want  self-reliance, 
make  him  march  and  strut  with  the  air  of  Self¬ 
esteem  and  Firmness,  and  you  will  improve  his 
confidence  in  himself. 

One  precaution,  however,  must  be  added,  in  re¬ 
commending  natural  language  as  a  means  of  train¬ 
ing.  Some  children  possess  in  a  high  degree  the 
combination  of  faculties  which  constitutes  the 
professional  actor,  the  chief  of  which  are  Secre¬ 
tiveness  and  Imitation,  and  they  have  a  natural 
talent  for  acting.  They  will,  therefore,  favour 
you  with  the  natural  language  of  the  various  or¬ 
gans  which  they  enjoy  adequately  developed,  and 
be  essentially  acting  all  the  time.  If  one  of  them 
have  strong  propensities  and  be  deficient  in  Con¬ 
scientiousness,  he  may  “  smile  and  smile  and  be  a 
villian.”  He  may  deceive  you ;  but  if  he  be  a 
villain,  he  was  one  before  the  training  which  I  re¬ 
commend  was  administered,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
that  training  will  do  more  to  render  him  sincere, 
by  giving  his  higher  powers  the  ascendancy,  than 
could  be  accomplished  by  any  other  method. 

The  lapse  of  time,  however,  admonishes  me  to 
bring  these  remarks  to  a  close.  I  fear  that  to 
some  portions  of  my  audience  they  may  have  ap¬ 
peared  visionary  and  enthusiastic  ;  but  I  respect¬ 
fully  remind  them  once  more,  that  I  have  spoken 
as  a  phrenologist  to  phrenologists,  who  no  longer 
doubt  the  foundation  of  the  science,  but  look  for¬ 
ward  with  ardour  to  its  beneficial  applications.  It 
is  now  within  a  few  days  of  thirty-eight  years  since 
Dr.  Gall,  the  immortal  discoverer  of  the  functions 
of  the  brain,  stood  alone  in  the  world  as  the 
author,  the  teacher,  and  the  champion,  of  the  new 
philosophy.  It  gave  displeasure  to  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  and  the  Church  of  Austria  ;  and  an 
edict  was  issued  by  the  Emperor,  the  effect  of 
which  was  intended  to  be  the  suppression  of  the 
doctrine,  and  all  its  consequences.  On  the  9th  of 
January,  1802,  Dr.  Gall  presented  a  respectful  pe¬ 
tition  and  remonstrance  to  the  Government  of  his 
native  country,  showing  forth  the  truth  and  the 
beneficial  applications  of  his  discovery,  and  pray¬ 
ing  to  be  permitted  to  continue  to  teach  it  in 
public  lectures.  His  petition  contains  these  me¬ 
morable  words :  “As  my  doctrine  on  the  functions 
of  the  brain  has  been  taught  to  several  thousand 
hearers,  and  as  it  has  been  spread  abroad  among  a 
still  greater  number  ‘of  persons  by  the  sale  of 
Froriep’s  Treatise,  in  three  editions,  and  by  means 
of  smaller  extracts  and  notices,  in  almost  all  the 
German,  English,  and  French  journals,  it  is  no 
longer  in  the  power  either  of  myself  or  of  any 
human  being  to  arrest  its  progress,  or  to  set 
bounds  to  its  circulation.”  The  Emperor  was  in¬ 
exorable  ;  the  edict  was  enforced  ;  Dr.  Gall,  in 
the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  possession 
of  a  high  and  lucrative  practice  as  a  physician  in 
Vienna,  went  into  voluntary  banishment,  rather 
than  remain  silent — and  who  is  now  victorious  ? 
The  Emperor  sleeps  in  the  tomb,  and  so  does  Dr. 
Gall ;  but  every  word  of  these  prophetic  lines  is 
already  realized.  Look  at  Phrenology  in  France, 
in  Britain,  and  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
It  already  directs  lunatic  asylums,  it  presides  over 
education,  it  mitigates  the  severity  of  the  crimi¬ 
nal  law,  it  assuages  religious  animosity,  it  guides 
the  historian,  is  a  beacon-light  to  the  physiologist, 
and  already  has  incorporated  its  nomenclature 
with  the  language  of  these  countries.  Who  now 
reigns  over  the  minds  of  the  free,  of  the  great  in 
intellect,  and  of  the  good  1  Ts  it  the  Emperor  or 
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the  Spirit  of  Dr.  Gall  ?  Thug  it  is  ever.  Francis 
of  Germany,  stripped  of  his  diadem,  is  an  unin- 
teresting  individual  of  the  human  race.  His 
edict  suppressed  Phrenology  in  his  own  domi¬ 
nions  ;  and  to  this  hour  they  lie  buried  in  the 
darkness  of  ignorance  and  ghostly  superstition  ; 
while  light  and  beneficence  beam  on  the  nations 
around,  from  the  luminary  which  he  in  vain  en¬ 
deavoured  to  extinguish.  Dr.  Gall  stands  forth, 
the  equal  of  Copernicus,  Galileo,  Harvey,  and 
Newton  ;  or,  if  discoveries  are  to  be  estimated  by 
their  consequences,  lie  will  one  day  be  awarded 
a  place  in  the  temple  of  Fame,  more  elevated  than 
the  niches  assigned  even  to  these  illustrious  men  ! 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  TEMPERAMENTS. 

There  is  no  subject  of  greater  interest  to  the 
phrenologist  than  that  of  the  temperament; 
for  it  is  the  circumstance  which  more  than  any 
other  modifies  the  effect  of  organization,  giving 
energy  and  activity  to  smaller  organs,  which 
frequently  produces  more  decided  manifesta¬ 
tions  than  are  observed  attending  larger  organs 
when  accompanied  by  a  more  sluggish  tem¬ 
perament.  Opponents  have  argued  from  this, 
that  we  have  no  indication  of  the  effect  result¬ 
ing  from  organization ;  but  this  is  not  a  fair 
assumptiSn ;  because  phrenologists  never  pre¬ 
tend  to  assert,  that  any  given  amount  of  power 
results  from  the  size  of  the  organs,  without 
taking  into  consideration  the  accompanying 
temperament.  To  estimate  the  modifying 
effect  of  temperament  or  constitution,  is  one 
of  the  niceties  of  the  science :  it  may  be  ad¬ 
mitted  as  one  of  the  difficulties  :  but  it  surely 
does  not  follow,  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  ac¬ 
complished.  What  science  is  free  from  diffi¬ 
culties  ?  Has  the  geologist  no  difficulties  ? 
Are  there  no  circumstances  of  a  modifying 
nature  so  affecting  the  primitive  appearance 
of  rocks  and  strata,  that  in  some  cases  it  has 
been  found  difficult  to  pronounce  whether  their 
origin  was  aqueous  or  igneous  !  Are  there  no 
difficulties  in  chemistry  ?  in  astronomy  ?  in 
botany  ?  in  mathematics  ?  In  all,  even  the 
most  exact  sciences,  there  are  difficulties,  re¬ 
quiring  the  closest  observation,  and  most  un¬ 
tiring  perseverance  to  overcome.  We  cannot, 
then,  surely  expect  that  the  most  important  of 
all  sciences,  that  of  the  human  mind,  should  at 
once  be  freed  from  all  difficulty,  and  a  royal 
road  established  to  this  knowledge,  by  which 
any  one  who  chose  might  progress,  at  a  rail¬ 
road  speed,  without  trouble  or  care  on  his  part. 
Are  physiology  and  anatomy  free  from  diffi¬ 
culties  and  uncertainty  ?  and  from  the  same 
cause  that  affects  phrenology — the  tempera¬ 
ment.  The  physician  and  surgeon’s  skill  is 
manifested  in  calculating  the  effect  of  the  tem¬ 
perament  upon  the  organization ;  it  is  true, 
the  most  skilful  often  err,  so  may  the  phren¬ 
ologist  ;  we  know  no  reason  why  he  is  to  be 
infallible,  when  doctors  differ,  chemists  dis¬ 
pute,  and  even  the  mathematician  miscalcu¬ 
lates.  Difficulties,  in  all  cases,  should  only  ex¬ 
cite  increased  application.  Much  has  been 


devoted  to  the  subject  from  the  time  of  Hip¬ 
pocrates  ;  but  little  real  knowledge  could  be 
acquired  before  observation  was  made  the  basis 
of  theories.  The  cause  perhaps  may  never  be 
fully  ascertained  of  the  difference  in  tempera¬ 
ment;  but,  however,  the  phrenologist  has  only 
to  do  with  the  effect.  Whatever  may  be  the 
reason  that  one  temperament  induces  "sluggish 
action  in  the  system,  and  another  leads  directly 
to  intense  activity,  is  a  question  we  shall  not 
enter  into,  our  object  being  to  render  this  work 
of  practical  utility.  While  leaving  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  ultimate  causes  to  those  who  seek 
gratification  principally  in  propounding  and 
discussing  abstract  principles,  we  shall  proceed 
to  explain  the  different  views  which  are  en¬ 
tertained  upon  the  temperaments  themselves, 
their  external  indications,  the  causes  on  which 
they  depend,  and  their  effect  in  modifying  the 
manifestations  of  organization. 

Of  such  consequence  has  this  subject  ap¬ 
peared  at  all  times,  that  many  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  prove  that  the  different  dispositions 
observed  in  individuals  depended  upon  their 
temperament,  and  this  idea  no  doubt  led  to  the 
nomenclature  which  even  now  is  frequently 
used  to  describe  the  different  temperaments* 
These  are  the 

Sanguineous, 

Melancholic, 

Choleric,  and 
Phlegmatic. 

In  nearly  all  the  standard  phrenological 
works,  the  temperaments  are  described  as  con¬ 
sisting  of  four,  the 

Lymphatic, 

Sanguine, 

Bilious,  and 
Nervous. 

Mr.  Combe  says  each  of  these  are  supposed 
to  depend  upon  the  condition  of  particular  sys¬ 
tems  of  the  body.  The  brain  and  nerves 
being  predominantly  active,  seem  to  produce 
the  nervous  temperament ;  the  lungs  and  blood¬ 
vessels  being  constitutionally  predominant, 
give  rise  to  the  sanguine  ;  the  muscular  and 
fibrous  systems  being  predominant,  give  rise 
to  what  is  called  the  bilious,  but  which  should 
be  called  the  fibrous  temperament ;  and  the 
predominance  of  the  glands  and  assimilating 
organs  give  rise  to  the  lymphatic.  The  vague¬ 
ness  of  this  attempt  to  describe  the  cause  of 
the  different  temperaments,  cannot  be  more 
evident  to  the  reader  than  it  was  to  the 
talented  lecturer  and  writer,  as  is  evident  from 
the  cautious  way  in  which  he  speaks,  of  the 
temperament  being  supposed  to  depend,  &c., 
and  certain  states  seem  to  produce,  this  or  the 
other  constitution.  No  doubt  it  is  better  to 
state  vaguely  than  positively  in  the  absence  of 
knowledge ;  but  it  would  have  been  better 
still,  we  think,  not  to  have  hazarded  an  opinion 
at  all  as  to  the  causes  till  more  certain  infor¬ 
mation  had  been  obtained.  The  object  we 
have  placed  before  us,  to  be  kept  continually 
in  view,  is  to  explain  the  state  of  the  science, 
and  matters  in  connexion  with  it,  as  it  really 
exists;  not  to  assume  a  higher  station  than 
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facts  warrant ;  not  to  assert  boldly  where  un¬ 
certainty  really  exists  ;  or  to  advance  theories 
and  notions  of  our  own,  or  others’  creating,  as 
established  truths.  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
point,  that  much  uncertainty  still  exists  with 
regard  to  the  temperaments,  especially  as  to 
the  state  of  the  system  or  organization  they 
depend  upon,  or  are  invariably  associated  with. 
We  hope,  however,  in  a  following  part  of  this 
essay,  to  be  able  to  impart  to  our  readers  more 
certain  knowledge  upon  this  branch  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  both  with  regard  to  the  cause  and  man¬ 
ner  of  discriminating  the  difference  in  the 
temperaments;  and  if  we  are  able  only  to  in¬ 
duce  a  few  to  confine  their  attention  to  this 
branch  of  the  science,  great  benefit  must  re¬ 
sult  from  obtaining  certain  knowledge  upon 
this  subject;  it  will  give  us  a  clue  to  a  proper 
system  of  physical,  as  well  as  mental  educa¬ 
tion;  it  is  indeed  impossible  to  calculate  all 
the  advantages  that  must  flow  from  a  more  per¬ 
fect  theory  of  the  temperaments  being  under¬ 
stood  and  acted  upon.  The  application  of  any 
remedial  agent  in  cases  of  disease,  is  just  so 
far  speculative,  as  we  are  ignorant  of  the 
true  nature  of  temperament ;  for  the  same  dis¬ 
ease  must  require  very  different  treatment  in 
the  cases  of  two  persons  of  opposite  tempera¬ 
ment.  General  diet,  avocations,  occupation, 
whether  business  or  amusement,  cannot  be 
determined,  cannot  be  selected  with  any  cer¬ 
tainty  of  the  result,  but  so  far  as  we  are 
enabled  to  judge  of  their  suitableness  to  the 
temperament  of  the  individual. 

We  now  proceed  to  point  out  the  external 
indications  which  attend  the  before-mentioned 
temperaments. 

Blumenbach  remarks  that  the  sanguineous 
(sanguine)  is  excited  most  readily  but  slightly ; 
the  choleric  (nervous)  readily  and  violently; 
the  melancholic  (bilious)  slowly  but  perma¬ 
nently  ;  and  the  phlegmatic  most  slowly,  in¬ 
deed  with  difficulty.  The  lymphatic  is  gene¬ 
rally  described  as  being  accompanied  with 
great  plumpness,  but  the  flesh  is  soft  and 
doughy,  and  of  a  dead  white  or  murky  yellow 
colour  ;  the  skin  thick  and  coarse-grained  ;  the 
hair  of  a  yellow  sandy  look,  lank  and  coarse; 
the  eyes  dull  and  wanting  expression,  some¬ 
what  like  unto  boiled  green  gooseberries  ;  the 
pulse  is  slow ;  and  the  general  action  of  the 
system  is  languid  and  without  decision.  A 
love  of  ease  predominates.  Men  who  like  “  to 
enjoy  themselves”  have  this  temperament ; 
laziness  results  from  it,  under  all  its  forms  of 
procrastination,  delay,  hesitation,  doubt,  indo¬ 
lence,  imperturbability, and  that  degree  of  inert¬ 
ness  and  insensibility,  which  often  passes  for 
patience  or  philosophy,  when  it  is  only  in¬ 
dolence  or  stolidity.  The  well-known  adage 
is  reversed  by  individuals  of  this  class.  They 
do  nothing  to-day  that  can  be  put  off  till  to¬ 
morrow.  Ease  is  loved  for  its  own  sake.  This 
temperament  predominates  in  old  age  and  in¬ 
fancy.  Its  effect  upon  the  different  organs  and 
groups  of  organs  will  be  noticed  in  consider¬ 
ing  them  in  the  “  System  of  Phrenology.”  All 


the  temperaments  will  be  found  to  act  as  op¬ 
ponents  to  some  of  the  faculties,  and  as  auxi¬ 
liaries  to  others;  it  is  therefore  essential  to 
the  estimation  of  power  in  any  direction  from 
the  cerebral  development,  to  be  able  to  discri¬ 
minate  between  the  temperaments  and  to  know 
their  effect  upon  the  organization. 

The  sanguine  is  accompanied  with  consider¬ 
able  plumpness,  but  less  than  the  lymphatic; 
the  flesh  is  firm  ;  the  skin  clear,  thin,  and  of  a 
ruddy  complexion;  the  hair  chesnut  or  red; 
the  eyes  blue;  the  pulse  quick.  This  tem¬ 
perament  gives  likewise  great  love  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  ;  but  it  is  a  more  active  sort  than  that  of 
the  lymphatic  :  the  one  sits  slovenly  dozing 
by  the  fire — the  other  must  be  moving  ;  he  is 
rather  boisterous  and  rollicking,  he  is  your  bon 
vivant,  your  “jolly  dog;”  the  best  rower, 
cricketer,  steeple-chaser  in  the  district,  is  ten 
to  one  of  the  sanguine  temperament.  The  ac¬ 
tivity  is  nearly  all  physical ;  the  brain  partakes 
of  it  more  than  in  the  lymphatic ;  bat  still 
there  is  little  wasting  of  the  midnight  oil 
over  dry  tomes  and  ponderous  volumes;  in¬ 
deed,  with  this  temperament  predominating, 
the  greatest  difficulty  exists  to  induce  close  ap¬ 
plication  to  quiet  pursuits :  rather  than  write 
a  letter  he  would  run  a  mile.  Procrastination 
results  not  from  laziness,  but  because  the  in¬ 
tention  is  not  carried  out.  In  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure  so  many  sweets  present  themselves, 
that  he  who  stops  to  sip  at  all  must  disappoint 
many.  But  the  want  of  punctuality  must  not 
be  attributed  to  insincerity  or  falsehood. 
When  dealing  with  a  man  of  sanguine  tem¬ 
perament,  unless  assured  of  the  existence  of 
counteracting  causes,  we  should  never  calcu¬ 
late  upon  punctuality  in  the  performance  of 
promises.  We  may  avoid  disappointments  in 
this  way  far  more  effectively  than  by  reading 
or  preaching  to  the  subject  himself;  he  may 
listen,  if  the  exordium  be  not  too  long,  and 
promise  to  reform,  aye,  and  mean  it  too;  but 
when  on  the  way  to  fulfil  a  promise,  it  generally 
happens  that  something  or  somebody  is  met 
with,  to  frustrate  the  intent ;  and  at  last  the 
will  must  be  taken  for  the  deed,  the  result 
only  satisfying  us  that  the  intentions  were 
good;  that  the  heart  is  good,  although  the 
head  is  not  strong.  The  phrase  is  correct  enough 
here.  It  will  be  shown  that  this  temperament 
depends  much  upon  a  good  heart ,  that  is,  the 
heart  performing  its  function  of  a  force-pump 
with  power.  General  fickleness  is  one  of  the 
well-known  characteristics  of  persons  of  this 
temperament.  It  is  common  as  an  old  song 
to  hear  grandams  cautioning  the  maidens 
against  believing  the  promises  or  protestations 
of  the  youths  possessing  the  complexion  we 
have  described  as  accompanying  this  tempera- 
.ment.  We  shall  not  point  out  in  this  article 
the  practical  application  of  these  facts ;  but, 
in  considering  the  subject  of  education  in 
future  numbers,  it  will  be  shown  how  the  sys¬ 
tems  should  vary  in  accordance  with  the  tem¬ 
perament  of  the  child.  The  cruelty'  will  be 
shown  as  well  as  the  folly  of  submitting  all  to 
one  general  system  of  treatment,  without  re- 
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ference  to  the  peculiarity  of  constitution. 
The  lives  of  hundreds  of  children  are  sacrificed 
at  this  one  altar  of  ignorance ;  and  where  life 
is  not  destroyed,  often  much  misery  and  de¬ 
formity,  mental  and  physical,  is  engendered. 
These  results  must  necessarily  follow,  till 
parents  will  themselves  study  the  nature  of 
their  offspring,  and  see  that  those  they  entrust 
with  rearing  their  children  are  in  some  way 
qualified  for  the  task.  Who  would  trust  their 
kitchen  garden  to  a  man  ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  plants;  but  who  ever  questions  a 
schoolmaster,  a  tutor,  or  a  governess  as  to  their 
knowledge  of  physiology  or  phrenology,  or 
any  other  system  of  human  nature  ?  Less  care 
is  taken  by  most  mothers  to  qualify  themselves 
for  this  task — the  most  important — than  they 
bestow  upon  rearing  a  plant,  a  canary,  or  a 
lap-dog;  they  will  study  the  constitution  of 
these,  and  endeavour  to  adapt  the  external  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  that  constitution  ;  but  with  their 
children,  all  is  left  to  blind  chance,  if  skill  and 
ingenuity  be  not  employed  to  produce  the 
effects,  the  existence  of  which  may  be  really 
dreaded  and  known  to  be  fraught  with  incal¬ 
culable  evil. 


THE  APPLICATION  OF  PHRENOLOGY  TO 
PRISON  DISCIPLINE. 

(  Continued.) 

Let  us  now  apply  these  principles  as  rules  for 
judging  of  the  merits  of  the  American  prisons. 

In  both  the  solitary  and  the  social  systems,  the 
criminal  is  removed  from  the  influence  of  external 
temptations  ;  hut  the  solitary  system  accomplishes 
this  end  more  effectually  than  the  social.  Under 
the  former,  the  criminal  is  withdrawn  from  all 
intercourse  with  his  fellow-men,  excepting  only 
the  director,  physician,  spiritual  instructor,  and 
authorized  visitors  of  the  prison.  Under  the  so¬ 
cial  system  the  criminals,  although  confined  in 
separate  cells  during  the  night,  eat  and  labour  in 
the  society  of  each  other.  Superintendents,  indeed, 
are  ever  present  in  the  eating-rooms  and  work¬ 
shops  to  enforce  silence  and  to  prevent  communi¬ 
cation  among  them  ;  hut  I  was  assured  by  persons 
who  had  the  means  of  knowing,  and  I  was  my¬ 
self  convinced  of  the  fact,  that  nevertheless  their 
ingenuity  baffles,  to  some  extent,  every  effort  of 
the  overseers,  and  that  they,  in  a  limited  degree, 
interchange  intelligence  with  each  other.  As  all 
attempts  to  do  so  are  forbidden  and  punishable, 
the  presumption  seems  to  be  warranted,  that  the 
information  conveyed  is  chiefly  of  that  kind  which 
most  interests  the  criminal  mind  ;  in  other  words, 
that  which  is  not  favourable  to  virtue. 

2 dly,  In  the  solitary  system,  the  criminal  soli¬ 
cits  labour  as  a  favour,  to  relieve  him  from  the  in¬ 
tolerable  pains  of  solitude  and  idleness.  He  thus 
learns  to  prize  it  as  an  advantage.  Under  the  so¬ 
cial  system  labour  is  forced  on  him,  and  he 
does  not  learn  to  view  it  as  a  source  of  pleasure. 

3 dly,  Under  the  solitary  system,  the  presence 
of  the  criminal  in  prison  is  not  known  to  the  other 
criminals,  and  when  he  is  liberated,  he,  if  dis¬ 
posed,  may  therefore  more  easily  avoid  the  society 
of  profligate  associates.  Under  the  social  system, 
this  advantage  is  wanting. 

At  the  same  time,  I  must  remark,  that,  from 
the  publicity  attending  criminal  trials  in  Ame- 


|  rica,  the  conviction  and  sentence  of  every  offender 
is  announced  in  the  newspapers,  and  practically 
few  men  pass  through  the  penitentiary,  without 
the  fact  of  their  confinement  in  it  becoming 
known  to  nearly  all  who  are  acquainted  with 
them.  As  the  interests  of  society,  as  well  as  jus¬ 
tice  to  persons  accused,  demand  that  criminal 
trials  should  be  conducted  publicly,  I  do  not  at¬ 
tach  much  importance  to  the  concealment  which 
is  generally  considered  as  a  great  advantage  at¬ 
tending  the  solitary  system. 

4 thly.  In  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  two 
systems  on  the  bodily  health  of  the  prisoners,  my 
impression  is,  that  the  social  system,  as  practised 
in  the  New  York  prisons,  deserves  the  preference  ; 
in  them  the  prisoners  appeared  to  be  in  robust 
health.  In  the  Pennsylvania  Penitentiary,  under 
the  solitary  system,  they  in  general  looked  like 
persons  who  were  not  actually  labouring  under 
any  specific  disease,  but  whose  bodily  functions 
were  to  some  extent  enfeebled.  They  resembled, 
in  some  degree,  patients  whose  strength  has  been 
reduced  by  fever,  who  have  escaped  from  the  dis¬ 
ease,  but  whose  vigour  has  not  yet  been  com¬ 
pletely  restored.  In  their  appearance,  there  was 
a  degree  of  softness  and  susceptibility  which  in¬ 
dicated  relaxation  of  the  muscular  and  nervous 
systems. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that 
several  eminent  physicians  unconnected  officially 
with  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  in  Pennsylvania, 
but  who  had  attended  to  its  effects  on  the  health 
of  the  prisoners,  assured  me  that  the  extent  of 
disease  and  number  of  deaths  in  it,  were  not 
greater  than  in  the  prisons  conducted  under  the 
social  system.  The  tables  of  mortality  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  prisons  seemed  to  lead  to  a  different  con¬ 
clusion  ;  but  these  physicians  furnished  explana¬ 
tions  which  appeared  to  modify  the  conclusions 
pointed  to  by  the  tables.  Having  had  no  suffi¬ 
cient  means  of  investigating  the  facts  myself,  I 
base  my  inferences  on  the  appearance  of  the  pri¬ 
soners,  and  the  general  principles  of  physiology, 
and  continue  to  hold  the  opinion,  that  solitary 
confinement  for  a  long  period  (even  with  all  the 
mitigations  implied  in  permission  to  labour,  abun¬ 
dance  of  nutritious  food,  good  ventilation,  and  oc¬ 
casional  visits  from  teachers  and  religious  in¬ 
structors);  reduces  the  physical  powers  of  the 
prisoners  to  a  lower  condition  than  the  treatment 
under  the  social  system  ;  and  I  conclude  farther, 
that,  when  the  organic  system  is  lowered  in  its 
general  tone  it  is  more  liable  to  disease,  either 
from  constitutional  causes  or  from  injurious  exter¬ 
nal  influences,  than  when  it  is  maintained  in  full  \ 
vigour. 

5 thly,  As  to  the  effects  of  the  two  systems  on 
the  mental  condition  of  the  prisoners,  !  remark 
that,  from  the  robust  state  of  health  apparent  in 
the  social  prisons,  the  tone  of  the  W'hole  nervous 
system,  and  of  the  brain  as  its  great  centre, 
appear  to  be  more  healthy,  and  in  consequence 
the  power  of  manifesting  the  mental  faculties  to 
be  greater,  in  them,  than  in  those  conducted 
under  the  solitary  system.  I  should  say  that  a 
prisoner  on  his  release  from  the  social  prisons  will 
feel  his  mind  more  capable  of  making  vigorous 
exertions,  less  liable  to  be  overcome  by  obstacles, 
and  also  less  exposed  to  vivid  excitement  from 
external  influences,  either  physical  or  moral,  than 
a  prisoner  on  his  liberation  from  the  solitary  pri¬ 
sons  :  in  short,  in  the  social  prisons,  the  nervous 
system,  on  the  condition  of  which  mental  energy 
depends,  appeared  to  me  to  be  maintained  in  that 
degree  of  vigour  -which  is  the  concomitant  of  good 
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health  ;  while,  in  the  solitary  prisons,  the  nervous 
system  seemed  to  he  reduced  to  that  degree  of 
feebleness  which  is  the  natural  concomitant  of 
long-continued  seclusion  and  solitude.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  reduced  tone,  the  mind  would  be 
more  susceptible  of  impressions,  but  at  the  same 
time  more  liable  to  excitement  both  from  internal 
and  external  causes,  than  under  the  social  disci¬ 
pline  ;  and  it  would  be  less  capable  of  making 
vigorous  exertions. 

It  is  still  disputed  in  America,  whether  the 
solitary  system  produces  more  cases  of  insanity 
and  intellectual  stupidity  than  the  social  system, 
and  I  had  no  sufficient  means  of  investigating  the 
facts  to  authorize  me  to  hazard  a  decided  opinion 
on  the  question.  But  I  may  remark  that,  in  1839, 
the  physician  of  the  state  prison  of  New  Jersey 
reported  that  solitary  confinement  had  actually 
enfeebled  the  intellectual  capacities  of  the  pri¬ 
soners.  Farther,  the  warden  of  the  Eastern  Peni¬ 
tentiary  of  Pennsylvania  told  me,  that  as  the  day 
of  liberation  approached,  many  of  his  prisoners 
became  mentally  excited,  feared  to  encounter 
again  the  labours  and  temptations  of  ordinary  so¬ 
ciety,  and  altogether  manifested  a  state  of  mind 
that  made  him  strongly  desire  to  see  an  institu¬ 
tion  provided  for  them,  in  which  they  might  be 
prepared  physically  and  mentally  to  cope  with  the 
difficulties  and  resist  the  seductions  of  social  life, 
before  they  were  forced  back  into  its  vortex. 
This  state  of  mind  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  na¬ 
tural  consequence  of  the  enfeeblement  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  system  in  general,  and  of  the  brain  in  parti¬ 
cular,  produced  by  solitude. 

These  remarks,  however,  do  not  exhaust  the 
question  concerning  the  effects  of  the  two  systems 
on  the  mental  condition  of  the  prisoners.  I  have 
said  that,  under  the  social,  the  mental  faculties 
suffer  less  diminution  of  power  than  under  the 
solitary  system;  but  this  remark  applies  to  some 
extent  to  alt  the  faculties  of  the  individual.  If 
his  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  are  less  en¬ 
feebled,  so  also  are  his  animal  propensities,  the 
excessive  energy  or  uncontrolled  activity  of  which 
was  the  cause  of  his  crime.  The  removal  of  ex¬ 
ternal  excitement  does,  to  a  certain  extent,  dimi¬ 
nish  the  vigour  of  the  propensities  ;  but  as  the 
social  system  leaves  the  whole  brain  in  a  healthy 
condition,  the  propensities  do  not  become  so  lan¬ 
guid  as  they  do  under  the  solitary  system,  but 
continue  to  crave  with  considerable  vehemence 
for  gratification,  by  the  mere  internal  activity  of 
their  organs. 


(  To  be  continued.) 


PHILOSOPHY  OF  WALKING. 

“Drink  and  give  your  mind  to  it”  is  a  vulgar 
provincial  proverb,*  but  contains,  neverthe¬ 
less,  much  sound  philosophy.  “  Walk  and 
give  your  mind  to  it”  is  the  true  philosophy 
of  exercise.  Phrenology,  if  it  teaches  any¬ 
thing,  directs  us,  in  order  to  imbue  the  whole 
system  with  a  healthy  vigour,  to  exercise  the 
several  groups  of  organs  separately  and  dis¬ 
tinctly  ;  and  this  rule  applies  to  nothing  with 


*  I  commend  this  humble  saying  to  the  notice 
of  Mr.  J.  Q.  Rumball  as  an  argument,  however 
trifling,  in  favour  of  his  theory  of  dyspepsia. 


greater  force  than  to  that  exercise  of  the 
bodily  organs  necessary  to  their  preservation 
in  a  state  of  health. 

The  roystering  youngster  of  twelve  or  four¬ 
teen  comes  in  from  his  run  in  a  glow  of  health 
and  spirits,  with  the  unchecked  blood  coursing 
like  quicksilver  through  his  young  veins.  No 
chilling  considerations  of  the  morrow  have 
quieted  the  exuberance  of  animal  joy  that  most 
of  us  at  that  happy  age  are  blessed  with.  Say 
that  the  self-same  being  has  reached  man’s 
estate,  and  has  plunged  into  the  vortex  of 
life, — in  the  hot-bed  of  civilization,  his  in¬ 
tellectual  powers  have  been  forced  into  a  dis¬ 
proportionate  state  of  activity.  As  he  ap¬ 
proaches  us,  though  still  at  a  distance,  it  is 
easy  to  mark  the  change  that  care  has  wrought 
in  his  action  and  appearance.  With  pale  face, 
thoughtful  look,  and  measured  step,  he  seems 
to  think  with  his  whole  frame  ;  his  walk  is 
evidently  undertaken  buX  to  transport  his 
brain  to  where  it  may  find  new  food,  new  exer¬ 
cise.  What  is  it  to  him  that  the  sun  shines 
brightly  overhead  ?  that  the  birds  are  carolling 
their  jocund  songs  in  the  leafy  boughs  ?  These 
things  will  not  add  to  his  wealth,  will  not 
yield  him  immediate  assistance  in  his  struggles 
with  the  chances  of  life;  and  so  they  are 
voted  valueless,  and  the  stimulus  which  a 
bountiful  Creator  has  provided  to  recruit  the 
energies  alike  of  rich  and  poor,  is  wilfully  dis¬ 
carded  ;  its  place  supplied  perhaps  by  the 
fumes  of  the  wine-cup,  or  the  Virginian  leaf; 
and  the  man,  instead  of  the  healthy,  happy 
being  we  first  beheld  him,  exhibits  in  his  prime 
the  dull  tone  and  sluggish  movements  of  age. 

As  I  am  naturally  best  acquainted  with  my 
own  case,  I  may  perhaps  instance  it  without 
rendering  myself  amenable  to  the  charge  of 
undue  egotism. 

With  me  the  animal  region  is  relatively 
small,  the  temperament  nervous,  lymphatic ; 
and  I  find  it  extremely  difficult  during  exer¬ 
cise  to  check  the  continued  action  of  the  in¬ 
tellectual  group.  This  waywardness,  if  I  may 
so  term  it,  of  the  faculties,  has  sometimes 
arrived  at  such  a  pitch,  that  progression  itself 
has  been  absolute  labour  to  me :  and  then  I 
have  made  a  strong  effort — endeavoured  to 
discard  entirely  from  my  mind  the  subject  that 
has  been  engrossing  it — tried  to  remember  that 
I  have  a  physical  frame  which  can  no  more 
than  the  brain  afford  to  have  its  functions 
neglected;  and  giving  my  limbs  tlieir  full 
play,  and  with  a  rather  careless  than  intense 
observation  of  all  agreeable  objects  around 
me,  have  arrived  at  home  from  my  walk  with 
something  of  the  pleasurable  feeling  of  former 
days.f 

H.  C. 


February  24,  1843. 


F  It  is  the  complete  engagement  of  the  mind 
upon  the  exercise  which  forms  the  best  argument 
in  favour  of  gymnastic  training.  I  would  here 
notice  too  the  pernicious  practice  (prevailing 
chiefly  in  ladies’  schools)  of  studying  from  an  open 
book  during  the  walk. 
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THE  PEOPLE’S 


VOYAGE  OF  THE  ASTROLABE  AND 
ZELEE. 

Report  upon  the  scientific  result  of  the  voyage 
for  circumnavigating  the  globe  by  the  Astro¬ 
labe  and  Zelee.  By  the  Commissioners ,  MM. 
Arago ,  Beautemps,  Beapre,  de  Blainville,  Ser¬ 
ves,  Elie  de  Beaumont,  Adolphe  Brongiart, 
Isidore  Cteoffroy  Saint  Hilaire  Andonin, 
Milne,  Edicads :  Extract  ( translated  from 
the  French )  read  by  M.  de  Blainville. 

After  reciting  the  advantages  which  had  ac¬ 
crued  to  the  science  in  general  from  the  great 
talent  and  zeal  displayed  by  the  officers  and  scien¬ 
tific  men  connected  with  the  expedition,  the 
Commissioner  proceeds  :  “Another  great  advantage 
which  was  possessed  by  this  expedition,  was,  that 
it  had  been  able  to  secure  the  co-operation  as 
auxiliary  surgeon  of  Mons.  Dumoutier,  so  well 
known  as  as  a  scientific  Phrenologist,  and  for 
taking  casts  in  plaster. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  show  to  the  academie  some 
facts  and  examples,  chosen  from  the  various  spe¬ 
cies  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  important 
results  of  this  expedition,  and  to  which  we 
desire  principally  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
academie,  is  the  rich  and  numerous  collection 
of  skulls,  and  of  casts  moulded  from  nature,  of 
the  races  of  men,  in  different  stages  of  civili¬ 
zation. 

It  is  due  to  Mr.  Dumoutier  to  state  upon  the 
testimony  of  the  commander-in-chief,  that  this 
valuable  portion  of  the  collection  is  entirely  owing 
to  his  skill  and  perseverance. 

Up  to  this  time,  certainly,  modern  navigators 
had  neglected  almost  entirely  this  part  of  their 
mission, — the  history  of  the  human  species, 
through  the  races  and  varieties  which  have  peo¬ 
pled  the  isles  of  the  South  Seas  from  the  Pata- 
goons  to  the  Malay  and  Chinese.  Since  the  voy¬ 
ages  of  Captain  Cook,  all  we  have  known  has  been 
drawn  from  descriptions,  or  from  sketches,  rarely 
coloured,  and  more  rarely  the  size  of  nature  : 
such  specimens  or  casts  as  have  been  brought  have 
often  displayed  more  the  skill  of  the  artist,  than 
afforded  any  correct  information  concerning  the 
original.  What  has  been  accomplished  by  Mr. 
Dumoutier  is  the  collecting  casts  (moulded  upon 
the  living  natives)  of  one  or  two  individuals  of 
each  race,  sometimes  of  one  and  sometimes  of  the 
other  sex,  and  coloured  after  nature.  To  accom¬ 
plish  this  there  was  required  not  only  much  ar- 
tistical  skill,  but  great  tact  and  perseverance,  to 
induce  the  natives,  all  more  or  less  savage,  to  allow 
their  heads  or  hair  to  be  touched ;  it  being  consi¬ 
dered  by  them  as  very  irreligious ;  and  when  they 
were  persuaded  to  submit,  it  was  not  always  that 
they  would  allow  the  plaster  to  harden  on  their 
face  ;  thus  the  operation  was  not  always  com¬ 
plete.  Many  of  the  savages  would  break  the 
mould  away  before  it  became  solid.  Notwith¬ 
standing  all  these  difficulties  Mr.  Dumoutier  has 
brought  home  51  busts,  four  from  the  Gambia  Isles 
(thanks  to  the  French  Missionaries)  two  from  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  several  from  New  Holland  and 
New  Zealand.  There  are  two  masks  moulded 
from  sculptured  busts  by  the  natives  of  the  latter 
place.  The  whole  collection  includes  busts  of 
nearly  all  the  Islanders  of  the  South  Seas.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  before  the  completion  of  the  voyage, 
Mr.  Dumoutier  found  himself  in  want  of  the 
principal  thing  to  enable  him  to  proceed — plaster;  I 
not  having  embarked  a  sufficient  quantity  in  j 
France.  j 


Besides  these  busts,  the  expedition  did  not 
neglect  to  procure  skeletons,  or  at  least  the  skulls 
of  different  races,  to  the  number  of  more  than  50. 
In  this  part  of  their  mission  they  found  difficul¬ 
ties  no  less  than  in  taking  the  casts,  on  account  of 
the  religious  respect  with  which  all  these  people, 
considered  savages,  preserve  the  bones  of  their 
fathers.  Upon  this  point  it  is  mentioned,  that 
one  of  the  natives  of  a  most  ferocious  tribe  of  the 
Malays,  of  whom  M.  Dumoutier  requested  a  skull, 
offering  him  silver  in  exchange  ;  he  offered  to  go 
and  decapitate  an  enemy  immediately  for  him, 
and  give  him  the  skull,  but  would  not  allow  him 
to  touch  the  bones  resting  in  the  tomb.  Similar 
instances  occurred  among  the  natives  of  the  Isles 
of  Viti, 

In  concluding  what'  we  have  to  remark  upon 
this  portion  of  the  labours  of  the  parties  sailing 
in  the  Astrolabe  and  the  Zelee,  in  order  to  show 
the  importance  of  them,  is  to  remind  the  academie 
how  much  the  materials  collected  will  tend  to 
confirm,  to  rectify,  or  to  destroy  the  cerebral  sys¬ 
tem  of  Gall,  in  regard  to  the  exterior  of  the  skull 
being  indicative  of  the  intellectual  faculties  of 
man  ;  how  necessary  it  is  to  use  diligence  and 
dispatch  in  the  accumulation  of  similar  facts  : 
the  invasions  of  the  Europeans  tending  in  a  re¬ 
markable  manner  to  lessen  the  number  of  native 
inhabitants.  An  example  on  this  point  is  given  by 
Mr.  Dumoutier  :  on  the  whole  of  the  Island  of 
Van  Diemen,  there  are  only  40  of  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants,  and  only  one  birth  had  taken  place  in 
the  course  of  the  preceding  year. 

Sixty  years  have  sufficed  to  produce  this  altera¬ 
tion,  and  no  other  cause  can  be  assigned  for  the 
change  that  has  taken  place  among  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  natives.  In  the  year  1824,  there  "were 
natives  340 — 180  males,  160  females  ;  in  1840 
there  remained  only  40,  5  only  of  whom  were 
females.  The  thanks  of  the  academie  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  officers  and  scientific  men,  and  to 
Mr.  Dumoutier,  for  the  ability  they  had  displayed, 
and  on  account  of  the  value  of  the  information 
they  had  amassed. 

Note  by  the  Editor. — We  have  much  pleasure 
in  presenting  the  above  extract  to  the  readers  of 
the  Journal,  from  having  had  an  opportunity  of 
inspecting  the  skulls  and  busts  alluded  to.  From 
personal  observation  we  can  speak  to  the  fact  of 
their  affording  the  strongest  possible  corrobora¬ 
tion  to  the  truth  of  phrenology.  While  rejoicing 
that  the  system  has  received  a  proper  notice  from 
the  government  and  scientific  authorities  in  a 
neighbouring  country,  and  is  rendered  by  this 
means  available  to  promote  the  highest  interests 
of  humanity,  the  reflection  is  not  gratifying  to  the 
self-esteem  of  an  Englishman,  that  while  immense 
sums  of  money  are  being  squandered  upon  mere 
gewgaws,  building  stables,  or  furnishing  yachts, 
and  while  intellectual  energies  of  the  highest  class 
are  being  exhausted  to  maintain  parties  and  fac¬ 
tions,  the  government  of  this  country,  whether 
Whig  or  Tory,  have  neglected  to  inquire  them¬ 
selves  or  even  permit  others  to  ascertain  how  far 
the  knowledge  imparted  by  phrenology  might  be 
successfully  applied  to  an  object,  which  certainly 
should  be  considered  one  of  paramount  import¬ 
ance, — the  prevention  of  crime  and  treatment  of 
criminals  with  a  view  to  their  reformation.  We 
shall  take  an  opportunity  of  laying  before  our 
readers  a  copy  of  the  documents,  with  a  succinct 
account  of  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  above 
application  of  the  system,  which  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
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Department.  All  tlie  expenses  connected  with 
the  experiment  were  offered  to  he  defrayed  by 
the  true  philanthropists  who  called  the  attention 
of  government  to  the  matter. 


CASES  AND  FACTS. 

A  FEW  FACTS  IN  CONNEXION  WITH  PHREN¬ 
OLOGY,  PICKED  UP  IN  LANCASHIRE  AND 
CHESHIRE,  STAFFORDSHIRE,  WARWICKSHIRE, 
&c. 

(  Continued.) 

Not  only  among  different  classes  of  artizans,  but 
among  what  we  call  the  upper  classes, — that  is  the 
richer  portions  of  the  community,  great  difference 
may  be  observed  in  their  organizations,  as  well  as 
the  circumstances  they  are  placed  in :  which  has 
the  most  effect  in  producing  the  other  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  question,  and  one  not  necessary  to  be  mooted 
here.  Certainly,  as  all  the  organs,  when  large, 
seek  their  own  gratification,  circumstances  are 
sought  calculated  to  afford  a  proper  field  for  their 
exertion.  In  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  the  man¬ 
ners  and  organizations  of  the  inhabitants  are  cer¬ 
tainly  different,  although  the  places  are  so  closely 
approximating.  In  Liverpool  the  number  of 
visitors  and  strangers  passing  through  the  place, 
give  a  higher  polish  to  the  inhabitants  in  general  ; 
and  the  general  quickness  aids  the  receptive 
power.  The  Liverpool  people,  as  a  class,  might  be 
described  as  effective,  stirring  men  ;  but  their  re¬ 
flection  is  not  great,  nor  is  science  or  philosophy 
cultivated,  but  for  effect.  The  women  are  showy, 
and  great  party  givers,  but  their  parties  are  sadly 
unintellectual.  The  few  who  seek  higher  sources 
of  gratification  are  looked  on  as  eccentric,  and 
form  a  clique  of  men  and  women  of  high,  soaring 
intellect,  but  they  are  not  numerous  enough  to 
give  tone  to  society.  A  phrenologist  staying  in 
this  part,  must  be  struck  with  the  prevailing  high 
temperament,  and  the  great  predominance  of  the 
perceptive,  over  the  reflective  faculties,  as  the 
types  of  the  place.  In  Manchester  there  is  less 
effect  sought,  but  more  quiet,  deep  reflection.  The 
females  especially  are  far  more  intellectual,  and 
they  meet  not  merely  for  display,  and  for  the 
interchange  of  cold  formalities,  but  to  enjoy  a 
communion  of  mind.  It  may  be  noticed  in  both 
places  that  the  highest  intellectual  powers  are 
found  among  the  Unitarians ;  whether  resulting 
from  higher  endowment  naturally,  or  from  the 
circumstances  of  their  being  less  numerous,  they 
are  less  exposed  to  temptations  for  neglecting 
study  ;  the  great  evil,  perhaps,  resulting  from 
extensive  societies,  being  the  desultory  habits 
generated  ;  solitude  being  an  essential  to  the 
formation  of  a  well-regulated  mind.  The  arti¬ 
zans,  and  all  below  the  wealthy,  are  in  Manches¬ 
ter,  much  less  neatly -looking  races  than  the  same 
classes  in  Liverpool.  Crossing  through  the  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Cheshire  and  Staffordshire,  known  as  the 
Potteries,  the  people  are  as  altered  as  the  face  of 
the  country,  and  somewhat  resemble  it,  being 
rough  and  dirty ;  but  excepting  some  of  the  col¬ 
liers  and  men  who  work  in  the  iron  foundries, 
there  is  a  sturdiness  and  robustness  of  appearance, 
that  seems  invigorating  to  contemplate.  But  it 
is  animal  energy,  which  here  seems  dominant 
among  the  masses.  In  the  different  potteries, 
extraordinary  instances  may  be  observed  of  the 
development  of  the  organs  of  form,  size,  indivi- 
duality,  and  constructiveness ;  from  the  intellect 
required  for  the  execution  of  the  duties  devolving 
upon  all  the  workmen,  especially  where  the  China 


articles  are  manufactured,  all  look  animated  while 
at  work,  and  form  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  almost 
inanimate  forms  tending  the  cotton  machines.  It 
is  astonishing  how  much  is  done  by  hand,  and 
how  much  skill  and  attention  is  required  to  each 
article.  One  young  man  was  observed  with  so 
remarkable  a  development  of  form,  that  it  gave  a 
swelled  appearance  to  that  portion  of  the  face. 
He  had  received  no  education,  nor  been  brought 
up  in  the  works,  but  had  taught  himself,  and  ex¬ 
ecuted  the  most  elaborate  modellings  of  trees  and 
figures,  which  when  baked,  possess  all  the  beauty 
and  delicacy  of  the  finest  carvings  ;  and  the  leaves 
and  sprigs  are  not  thicker  than  in  nature.  As 
well  as  very  large  form,  there  was  large  construc¬ 
tiveness,  and  the  whole  of  the  perceptives  large, 
but  a  large  animal  region  and  a  great  coarseness 
of  features.  Amid  the  utmost  distress  here,  the 
striking  anomaly  is  still  seen,  a  few  with  their 
hundreds  of  thousands,  which  they  do  not  use  ;  for 
the  general  habits  of  the  masters  in  their  private 
establishments  are  moderate  ;  they  are  far  less  re¬ 
fined  than  the  Liverpool  or  Manchester  mer¬ 
chants,  but  yet  they  seem  to  have  got  completely 
elevated  above  all  sympathy  with  the  working 
classes  ;  unless  the  doling  out  enough  to  keep 
them  from  positive  starvation,  while  they  are 
wondering  how  to  use  their  treasures,  be  deemed 
sympathy  ;  but  even  here,  amid  the  confusion  and 
din  which  prevails,  phrenology  has  its  advocates 
— some  few  study  it.  Mesmerism  too  has  its  vo¬ 
taries  even  in  the  Potteries.  From  this  district 
to  Leamington  Spa,  affords  in  one  day  a  view  of 
the  two  extremes  of  society ; — dirt,  rags,  and  im¬ 
pudence  in  the  Potteries  ;  finery,  affectation,  and 
foolery  in  Leamington.  Ladies  driving  about  for 
hours,  using  horses  and  men,  stopping  at  door 
after  door,  leaving  a  card,  to  them  quite  as  much 
a  matter  of  business  and  toil  as  the  labours  of 
their  fellow  creatures  in  the  collieries  of  Staf¬ 
fordshire.  But  in  truth,  Dr.  Verity  was  right ; 
although  the  aristocrats  abuse  their  good  gifts, 
passing  their  days  uselessly,  wasting  their  pre¬ 
cious  time  on  hoilow  forms  ;  still  they  have  better 
temperaments,  better  organizations,  and  are  supe¬ 
rior  as  organized  animals.  One  of  the  most  strik¬ 
ing  features  of  the  present  times  is  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  commercial  houses  upon  temperance 
principles :  that  abstinence  from  exciting  drinks 
tends  to  elevate  the  character,  may  be  seen  on  the 
road.  Sit  for  an  hour  in  a  commercial  room  at 
an  inn,  listen  to  the  nonsensical,  if  not  ribald 
talk  of  the  bag-men.  See  the  same  class  at  a 
temperance  hotel  ;  their  faces  not  so  rubicund ; 
not  so  many  who  can  boast  “a  jolly  nose  but 
listen  to  them  after  the  day’s  business  ;  they  meet, 
and  without  excitement  discuss  principles,  or 
pass  the  time  in  rational,  if  lighter  converse,  and 
retire  uninflamed  and  excited  to  that  refreshing 
sleep,  which  will  rarely  fail  to  follow  the  labour 
of  a  well-spent  day.  Should  these  rambling  re¬ 
marks  be  deemed  to  contain  anything  likely  to 
call  out  thought  in  some,  or  to  convey  any  matter 
of  information,  I  will,  now  at  home  again,  ere 
long  essay  something  of  a  more  decided  character. 

Yours  truly, 


HOPE. 

Hope,  like  the  glimmering  taper’s  light, 
Adorns  and  cheers  the  way, 

And  still  as  darker  grows  the  night 
Emits  a  brighter  ray. 

Goldsmith. 
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INJURY  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  LOSS  OF 
MENTAL  POWERS. 

A  boy  nine  years  of  age  was  kicked  by  a  horse 
on  the  forehead — he  was  taken  up  insensible,  the 
skull  was  driven  in,  in  the  situation  of  the  organs 
of  causality  and  wit,  on  the  right  side  of  the  head. 
He  lost  a  considerable  portion  of  brains,  perhaps 
two  table-spoonsful.  He  was  restored  to  health, 
sent  to  school,  and  though  not  bright,  did  his 
duties  at  school  as  well  as  most  boys.  He 
entered  into  business  after  serving  an  appren¬ 
ticeship,  and  then  became  liable  to  fits.  The  ex¬ 
ercise  of  his  reflective  powers  in  arranging  the 
business  concerns,  awakened  the  affection  in  his 
brain  produced  by  the  injury,  and  hence  the  fits 
were  induced.  He  found  these  attacks  came  on 
when  he  had  most  thinking  to  perform  ;  and 
also  if  he  could  direct  his  mind  into  other  chan¬ 
nels  just  before  the  attack  came  on,  he  could 
avoid  the  attack.  He  has  ultimately  been  obliged 
to  give  up  business. 

Dr.  Epps,  who  related  this  case,  very  justly 
states,  that  if  any  of  the  advocates  of  the  opi¬ 
nion  that  a  person  may  lose  portions  of  brain, 
without  the  powers  of  mind  being  affected,  had 
seen  him  previous  to  his  entering  upon  business, 
they  might  have  forwarded  this  as  a  proof  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  opinion. 


The  Reverend  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  Bart., 
says  :  “We  are  told  by  phrenologists  that  menta¬ 
tion  is  the  function  of  the  brain.  Will  any  one 
make  me  believe  that  lumps  of  pudding  (point¬ 
ing  to  several  brains  on  the  table)  could  produce 
this  work, — the  poems  of  the  immortal  Shak- 
speare  ? 

“  I  was  manipulated  by  Mr.  Deville,  who  stated 
I  had  an  extraordinary  propensity  to  be  taken  in, 
but  I  am  not  to  be  taken  in  with  phrenology. 

“  I  will  assert  that  we  do  know  something  about 
the  soul ;  we  are  taught  that  it  is  to  survive  our 
bodies,  and  answer  for  the  deeds  done  in  that 
body.  If  mind  and  soul  were  separated,  how  can 
the  soul  be  made  responsible  for  those  acts,  the 
performance  of  which  it  had  no  power  to  pre¬ 
vent  ?” 

Lord  Bacon  declared  that  he  considered  that 
the  history  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  a  volume 
of  the  works  of  God, — another  bible.  Perhaps 
the  most  wonderful  as  well  as  beautiful  of  these 
phenomena  is  the  human  brain,  which  the  reverend 
gentleman  above  quoted  impiously  describes  as 
lumps  of  pudding. 


Y et  let  us  ponder  boldly,  ’tis  a  base 
Abandonment  of  reason  to  resign 

Our  right  of  thought — our  last  and  only  place 
Of  refuge  ;  this  at  least  shall  still  be  mine  : 
Though  from  our  birth  the  faculty  divine 

Is  chained  and  tortured,  cabin’d,  cribb’d,  con¬ 
fined, 

And  bred  in  darkness,  lest  the  light  should  shine 
Too  brightly  on  the  unprepared  mind, 

Tlie  beam  pours  in,  for  Time  will  couch  the  blind. 

Lord  Byron. 


Study  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  moral 
attributes  of  our  nature  enlightened  by  a  well- 
cultivated  intellect. 

Be  sure  to  mend  that  in  thyself,  which  thou 
observest  doth  exceedingly  offend  thee  in  others. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  Friend  in  Birmingham,.  —  Casts  can  be 
taken  without  shaving  the  head  :  the  hair  re¬ 
quires  to  be  saturated  with  oil  or  grease.  The 
cast  is  not  of  much  value  except  for  general  size 
and  shape  of  the  different  regions  of  the  brain. 
For  exact  observation  of  the  individual  organs  of 
the  sentiments  and  propensities,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  the  head  shaved  previous  to  taking  a 
cast. 

E.  Richard  Gilbert. — Our  intelligent  corre¬ 
spondent  is  reminded,  that  for  any  one  to  declare 
they  have  discovered  a  new  organ,  and  conse¬ 
quently  faculty  of  the  mind,  and  to  prove  its 
existence,,  are  two  very  different  things.  Gall 
would  investigate  for  years,  and  collect  hundreds 
of  cases,  before  venturing  to  announce  a  discovery 
of  a  new  organ.  Our  modern  philosophers  find 
them  by  half-dozens.  None  of  the  organs  named 
have  been  proved  to  exist.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
receive  any  facts  in  corroboration  of  their  exist- 
ance  ;  but  it  would  be  useless,  if  not  hurtful,  to 
publish  a  bust  with  their  supposed  localities 
marked.  We  have  not  seen  Mr.  Hall’s  work,  but 
should  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  notice  it. 
Spurzheim’s  Anatomy  of  the  Brain  is  the  best 
work  on  the  subject.  We  shall  give  a  full  de¬ 
scription  of  the  brain,  illustrated  with  explana¬ 
tory  engravings.  We  wish  to  give  first  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  organs  and  their  situations ;  then  the 
information  we  shall  be  able  to  impart  upon  the 
natural  language,  effect  of  the  temperament,  &c., 
will  be  associated  with  the  organs  and  the  groups 
of  organs  in  the  mind,  and  more  perfectly  re¬ 
membered  ;  the  anatomy  of  the  brain  will  follow 
as  a  confirmation  and  aid  to  the  knowledge  pre¬ 
viously  acquired,  and  will  lead  to  instructions  for 
the  practical  application  of  the  system.  W e  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  from  E.  R.  G.,  and  to  afford  him 
and  his  friends  all  the  assistance  in  our  power. 
Casts  of  the  brain  may  be  obtained  at  Mr.  De- 
ville’s,  Mr.  Donovan’s,  and  several  of  the  plaster 
figure  makers. 

A  Phrenologist  is  reminded  that  the  principal 
object  proposed  by  the  publication  of  the  People’s 
Journal ,  is  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  science  to 
the  many  who  are  supposed  not  to  have  previously 
studied  the  subject.  To  accomplish  this,  much 
that  is  not  new  to  a  Phrenologist  must  necessarily 
appear  in  the  early  numbers  ;  but  we  trust  this 
being  unavoidable  will  be  considered  for  the  sake 
of  science,  and  those  who  have  not  hitherto  had 
the  advantages  of  A  Phrenologist.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  receive  original  articles  bearing  upon  the 
science  of  the  mind,  with  cases  and  facts  that  may 
come  under  the  observation  of  A  Phrenologist. 

P.  D.  will  confer  an  obligation  by  forwarding 
the  Essays  on  the  Anatomy  of  the  Brain  and 
Skull,  with  any  other  information  or  original 
matter  likely  to  aid  in  disseminating  a  true  know¬ 
ledge  of  man’s  nature.  The  motto  to  the  Journal 
was  not  intended  to  be  the  same  as  over  the 
“  Portico.”  P.  P.  is  thanked  for  this  hint  ;  we 
desire  nothing  more  than  to  be  corrected  where 
we  are  in  error. 
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Paternoster  Row. 
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A  COMPLETE  SYSTEM  OF  PHRENOLOGY. 

(  Continued.) 

Chap.  V. 

In  the  preceding  chapters,  the  principles  of 
the  science  having  been  considered,  and  a  short 
description  given  of  the  brain  and  the  skull, 
we  now  proceed  to  consider  the  organs  in  de¬ 
tail.  We  shall  treat,  as  before  explained,  of 
each  group  of  organs  and  faculties,  without  re¬ 
ference  to  their  individual  numbers  or  situa¬ 
tions  in  the  head ;  and,  having  at  considerable 
length  pointed  out  the  method  of  observation 
pursued  in  the  discovery  of  the  situation  of 
the  phrenological  organ  of  phil oprogenitive- 
ness ,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  detain  the 
student  by  giving  an  account,  preceding  each 
organ,  of  the  way  in  which  it  was  disco¬ 
vered.  The  remarkable  cases  which  led  Gall, 
Spurzheim,  and  others  to  notice  the  con¬ 
nexion  existing  between  the  manifestation 
of  mental  powers  and  particular  regions  of 
the  brain,  will  be  recorded  in  the  future  num¬ 
bers  of  the  J ournal,  with  much  other  matter 
generally  considered  as  elementary,  but  which 
we  believe  will  be  much  better  appreciated, 
after  some  knowledge  of  the  functions, &c.  of 
the  different  organs  is  obtained.  We  proceed 
then  to  a  consideration  of  the  organs  forming 
the  social  group, — viz.,  amativeness ,  philopro- 
genitiveness ,  inhabitiveness ,  and  adhesiveness. 
Some  phrenologists  have  objected  to  com¬ 
mence  with  the  organ  of  amativeness,  for  fear 
of  offending  the  delicacy  of  their  readers  ; 
while  others  omit  all  mention  of  the  matter. 
We,  knowing  that  it  is  an  elementary  portion 
of  our  nature,  and  that,  principally  owing  to 
the  ignorance  which  exists  on  this  point,  the 
greatest  abuses  are  encouraged;  and,  feeling 
that  all  the  faculties  were  given  for  good,  and 
when  acting  within  their  legitimate  sphere, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  moral  powers, 
and  enlightened  by  the  intellect,  lead 
directly  to  the  elevation  and  improvement  of 
man,  we  deem  it  is  most  essential  that  a  right 
knowledge  should  be  imparted  to  all,  upon  a 
subject  of  such  paramount  importance.  “  To 
the  pure  all,  things  are  pure.” 

AMATIVENESS. 

Situation. — Below  and  on  each  side  a  small 
bony  projection,  (1,  Fig.  4)  which  will  be 
found  (but  much  varying  in  size  in  different 


individuals)  on  the  middle  line  towards  the 
base  of  the  skull  at  the  back  part  of  the  head. 
This  projection  with  a  bony  edge,  which 
may  be  traced  from  it  towards  each  ear,  is 
the  exterior  indication  of  the  situation  of 
the  tentorium,  or  membrane  which  divides 
the  brain  proper  from  the  cerebellum  :  which 
is  the  organ  of  the  power  we  are  about  de¬ 
scribing,  and  is  below  the  tentorium.  When 
the  organ  is  large,  the  base  of  the  skull  be¬ 
tween  the  ears,  beyond  the  mastoid  processes 
(the  two  bony  projections  behind  the  ears, — 
1,  Fig.  44  is  much  extended.  We  will  here 
mention,  that  care  must  be  taken  to  distinguish 
at  all  times  between  the  development  of  an 
organ  and  the  bone.  Some  persons  have  been 
alarmed  at  feeling  behind  their  ear  and  finding 
what  they  thought  an  enormous  development 
of  destructiveness.  This  organ,  amativeness, 
being  large,  there  will  be  a  great  width  or  pro¬ 
jection  between  the  ears  at  the  base  of  the 
skull,  and  it  is  indicated  by  the  thickness  of  the 
neck;  but  this  may  arise  from  the  muscles 
being  strong.  If  the  open  hand  be  raised  up 
from  the  neck  to  the  base  of  the  skull,  the 
thumb  and  fore-finger  pressing  on  the  neck,  the 
shape  and.  size  of  the  organs  may  generally  be 
distinctly  felt  in  the  locality  above  indicated, 
and  will  be  found  to  vary  in  size  from  that  of 
half  a  wTalnut  to  the  half  of  a  good-sized  apple. 
When  small,  the  neck  is  thin  and  seems  to  taper 
off  suddenly  from  the  ear3 ;  the  neck  seems  in 
the  centre  of  the  head,  as  may  be  observed  in 
many  children. 

Primitive  Function. — Love  of  the  opposite 
sex, — affection. 

The  Auxiliaries  of  this  faculty  are,  directly, 
the  whole  of  the  social  feelings,  especially 
philoprogenitiveness  ;  it  is  indirectly  called  into 
operation  by  the  whole  of  the  progressive 
faculties,  ideality  especially,  by  which  even  an 
imaginary  object  may  be  invested  with  all  the 
charms  and  accomplishments  pleasing  to  the 
senses  and  the  feelings.  The  whole  of  the  per¬ 
ceptive  faculties,  with  music  and  tune,  aid  the 
manifestation  of  this  feeling  ;  and  self-esteem , 
although  in  its  ordinary  phases  it  appears  op¬ 
posed,  by  giving  confidence,  tends  much  to  aid 
the  power.  We  all  admit  how  much  basliful- 
ness  and  timidity  are  opposed  to  it. 

The  Antagonist  Powers  are,  first,  the  merely 
selfish  feelings,  destructiveness,  combativeness, 
acquisitiveness ,  & c.,  which,  when  active,  tend  to 
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smother  all  the  gentler  affections.  Secretive - 
ness ,  cautiousness ,  and  reflection,  by  inducing 
doubt,  restraint,  and  a  foresight  of  consequences, 
have  all  a  repressing  influence  on  the  organ  of 
amativeness . 

The  object  attained  by  this  faculty  is  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  all  species  of  animated  beings. 

“  Be  fruitful  and  multiply  and  replenish  the 
earth.”  And  so  far  from  a  due  manifestation  of 
the  feeling  being  offensive,  an  absence  of  it  is 
an  almost  invariable  sign  of  a  want  of  refine¬ 
ment  in  manners  and  taste. 

“  He  who  can  resist  her  charms, 

With  brutes  alone  should  dwell.” — Old  ballad. 

The  general  character  of  females  being 
more  gentle  and  refined  than  males,  it  be¬ 
comes  essential  to  adapt  ourselves  in  man¬ 
ners  to  those  we  wish  to  please ;  and  the  de¬ 
sire  to  please  the  opposite  sex  springs  from  this 
faculty.  A  lady’s  man  will  generally  be  the 
beau  ideal  of  amiability ;  and,  to  obtain  the 
smiles  of  partial  beauty,  what  dangers  are  en¬ 
countered,  what  suffering  and  privation  will 
not  be  endured  !  Boys,  before  this  feeling  is 
active,  are  generally  wanting  in  deference,  if 
not  rude  to  the  opposite  sex ;  but  after  it  is 
developed,  a  change  comes  over  the  spirit  of 
their  dream  ;  the  harsh  feelings  are  all  softened, 
and  all  the  kindly  and  benevolent  ones  called 
into  activity  towards  the  opposite  sex — a 
natural  indication  of  the  peace  and  good-will 
which  should  exist  between  the  sexes.  When 
acting  alone  without  the  guidance  of  the 
superior  faculties,  its  abuse  leads,  as  in  all  other 
cases,  to  the  exact  opposite  of  its  use  ;  the  cha¬ 
racter  becomes  brutalized,  and  what  was  destined 
to  be  a  blessing  becomes  a  curse,  the  finer  feel¬ 
ings  are  blunted,  mere  gratification  of  a  blind 
propensity  is  sought,  the  road  to  happiness  is 
impeded,  and  misery  and  disappointment  re¬ 
sult.  A  deficiency  of  the  feeling  prevents  the 
appreciation  and  participation  of  the  pure  joys 
which  spring  from  the  moral  influence  of  love, 
described  by  Pope  as  that  equal  and  reciprocal 
communication  of  sentiments  and  wishes, 

u  When  thought  meets  thought  ere  from  the  lip  it 
start, 

And  each  warm  wish  springs  mutualfrom  the  heart,” 

Celibacy  then  is  unnatural,  because  it  violates 
an  innate  principle  of  nature. 

Examples  of  the  activity  of  this  power  will 
be  observed  in  all  classes  of  society,  in  the 
general  preference  given  to  females,  the  atten¬ 
tion  that  is  paid  to  them,  and  the  liking  gene¬ 
rally  expressed  for  their  society  ;  but  for  this 
feeling,  equal  pleasure  would  be  derived  from 
mingling  in  the  cheerful  dance,  in  measured 
time  to  the  melody  of  sweet  sounds,  whether 
the  partner  were  a  ladye  faire  or  gallant  knight. 
The  activity  of  this  organ  is  a  principal  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  chivalric  feeling  which  formed  so 
marked  a  characteristic  of  all  well-bred  men 
in  the  past  ages;  and  although  these  times 
are  past,  the  same  feeling  gives  rise  to  the 
enthusiasm  felt  andexpressed  towards  afemale, 
when  she  is  placed  in  any  peculiar  situation. 
Witness  the  outpourings  of  chivalry  from 


England’s  sons  upon  the  ascension  of  our 
Queen.  A  king  or  queen  is  intrinsically 
of  the  same  value ;  but  royalty  may  be 
said  to  have  reached  a  premium,  not  only  in 
England,  but  throughout  Europe;  even  in 
democractic  America  it  has  been  spoken  of 
with  deference,  and  great  interest  excited  in 
its  behalf,  only  because  it  is  represented  by  a 
female ;  and  albeit  we  are  no  deferrers  to 
mere  dignified  station,  except  as  it  is  accom¬ 
panied  with  talent  and  integrity,  we  fully 
subscribe  to  the  idea  so  humorously  expressed 
by  a  late  author,  that  the  man  who  is  devoid  of 
this  feeling  of  chivalry  for  the  opposite  sex, 
must  have  a  “  pippin  for  his  head  and  a  turnip 
for  his  heart.”  The  influence  of  this  feeling 
not  only  raises  man  from  a  savage  state,  but 
prevents  him  from  relapsing  into  it ;  it  gives 
rise  to  many  of  the  pleasing  amenities  of  life. 
Dri  Thomas  Brown  says  the  chief  value  of  this 
relation  (love)  is  diffused  over  all  mankind. 
It  is  to  be  traced  in  that  character  of  refine¬ 
ment  which  it  has  given  to  society,  and  with 
which  love  extends  its  delightful  and  humaniz¬ 
ing  influence,  even  to  those  who  may  pass 
through  life  without  feeling  its  more  direct 
and  immediate  charms.  It  is  in  this  respect 
like  that  sunshine  which  even  the  blind  enjoy, 
in  the  warmth  which  it  produces,  though  they 
are  incapable  of  distinguishing  the  light  from 
which  it  flows. 

Examples  of  the  abuse  of  this  faculty  are 
unfortunately  but  too  numerous.  In  more 
notorious  criminals  this  organ  will  be  found 
largely  developed,  and  in  some  cases,  where  the 
crime  has  been  connected  with  this  feeling, 
the  development  has  been  enormous.  A  full  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  organ  is  considered  by  most 
phrenologists  as  a  favourable  indication;  its 
excess  in  manifestation  does  not  result  more 
from  the  positive  strength  of  this  feeling, 
than  from  the  relative  deficiency  of  the  moral 
and  progressive  faculties.  No  instance  is  on 
record,  of  a  coarse  depraved  character  posses¬ 
sing  a  good  development  of  the  progressive 
group  of  organs.  This  faculty  is  often  abused 
by  writers  and  painters.  Byron,  Raphael,  and 
many  others,  might  be  pointed  out  as  fre¬ 
quently  violating  taste  by  the  indulgence  of 
their  feelings  in  their  works.  Many  of  the 
popular  French  authors  of  the  present  day, 
and  some  in  England,  show  a  great  disposition 
in  their  writings  to  pander  to  a  vitiated  taste 
in  this  particular. 

Dr.  Spurzheim,  after  noticing  the  evils  and 
crimes  resulting  from  the  abuse  of  this  faculty, 
says,  the  feeling  and  organ  exist;  is  it  not  bet¬ 
ter  that  young  persons  should  be  instructed  in 
the  consequences  of  its  improper  indulgence, 
rather  than  be  kept  in  a  state  of  ignorance  that 
may  provoke  a  fatal  curiosity,  too  often  lead¬ 
ing  to  those  courses  of  folly  and  crime 
which  it  has  been  intended  to  guard  against, 
and  in  the  end  compromising  their  own  and 
their  descendants’  bodily  and  mental  consti¬ 
tution  ? 

The  deficiency  of  this  organ  may  be  noticed 
in  the  general  coldness  of  demeanour  of  those 
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in  whom  it  is  deficient,  especially  towards  the 
opposite  sex.  They  do  not  like  waiting  and 
dandling  about  after  them,  they  say.  They  will 
sit  by  the  fire  while  a  female  stands  in  the 
cold,  and  pass  a  hundred  in  the  drenching  rain 
without  offering  the  shelter  of  an  umbrella. 
Dr.  Gall  mentions  a  physician,  who  would  not 
have  a  female  in  his  house,  and  if  brought  in 
contact  with  one  by  his  friends  for  a  joke,  he 
was  frightened  and  would  run  away.  It  was 
small  in  Newton  and  several  other  noted  ma¬ 
thematicians  ;  and  their  dislike  to  the  opposite 
sex  is  a  recorded  fact.  In  misers  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  small.  The  deficiency  of  this  faculty 
allows  the  egotistical  feelings  to  predominate, 
and  without  its  warming  influence,  the  gene¬ 
rous  sympathies  are  scarcely  manifested.  This 
fact  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  known  character 
of  eunuchs,  in  whom  this  feeling  is  extinct. 
In  our  present  day  we  do  not  see  many  instan¬ 
ces  of  this  species  of  being,  playing  important 
parts  in  the  management  of  nations;  but  his¬ 
tory  gives  us  many  examples  of  their  figuring 
as  ministers,  generals,  and  governors.  The 
hardness  of  their  hearts,  their  egotism,  with 
their  want  of  benevolence,  and  the  absence  of 
all  feelings  of  jealousy,  have  been  the  general 
characteristic  of  these  beings.  In  common  with 
all  portions  of  our  organization,  the  activity  of 
this  organ  may  be  increased  or  lessened,  almost 
at  the  will  of  the  individual.  This  organ  being 
the  largest  in  the  brain,  naturally  receives  a 
great  quantity  of  blood,  and  will  therefore  be, 
as  we  may  say,  passively  strengthened,  if  there 
is  no  opposing  cause.  Intellectual  pursuits, 
by  drawing  the  blood  and  nervous  energy  to 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  brain,  have  a  re¬ 
pressing  influence.  We  do  not  look  among 
philosophers  generally  for  a  lady’s  man,  nor 
do  we  expect  to  find  in  a  devotee  to  the  fair,  a 
deep  reader.  Many  medicines  produce  a  great 
effect  upon  this  organ,  and  it  is  easily  excited 
by  stimulants.  This  is  a  very  interesting  part 
of  the  study,  but  it  is  more  particularly  profes¬ 
sional.  It  is  proved,  that  the  convolutions 
forming,  in  their  enlargement,  the  cerebel¬ 
lum,  have  their  rise  in  connexion  with  the 
optic  nerve.  The  connexion  between  them 
is  well  known.  The  eye  speaks  most  plainly 
the  language  of  love  ;  and  disease  of  the  organ 
will  produce  blindness. 

This  organ  is  considered  as  fully  established. 
Any  one  reading  Gall’s  work  on  this  subject, 
translated  by  G.  Combe,  will  find  such  a  mass 
of  evidence  collected  in  support  of  this  organ, 
that  unless  he  be  blinded  by  bigotry,  he  must 
rise  from  the  perusal  satisfied  that  it  rests 
upon  as  solid  a  foundation  as  any  fact  whatever 
in  the  whole  range  of  the  physical  sciences. 
Many  opinions  have  been  offered  as  to  the 
function  of  the  cerebellum.  The  venesectors 
have  performed  their  cruel  experiments,  ex¬ 
pecting  to  produce  healthy  manifestation  by 
maiming  the  organs.  Many  believe  the  power 
of  motion  to  be  in  the  cerebellum  :  whatever 
else  may  be  connected,  no  doubt  exists  as  to 
its  being  the  seat  of  the  organ  of  amativeness . 

(  To  be  continued ). 


THE  APPLICATION  OF  PHRENOLOGY  TO 
PRISON  DISCIPLINE. 

(  Concluded.) 

In  the  solitary  prisons,  not  only  are  external 
stimulants  withdrawn  from  the  animal  propen¬ 
sities,  hut,  by  the  lowering  of  the  tone  of  the 
nervous  system  in  general,  their  organs  are  weak¬ 
ened  y  and  become  less  prone  to  spontaneous  ac¬ 
tion.  I  observed  only  one  exception  to  this  rule, 
and  it  related  to  a  vice  which  can  be  indulged  in 
solitude.  Hence,  under  the  solitary  system,  I 
consider  the  extent  of  vicious  desire  generally 
present  in  the  mind  of  the  criminal,  with  the 
above-mentioned  exception,  to  be  less  than  under 
the  social  system.  In  point  of  fact,  I  was  struck 
with  the  higher  moral  expression  in  the  counte¬ 
nances  of  the  prisoners  in  the  Eastern  Peniten¬ 
tiary  under  the  solitary  system,  than  in  those  of 
the  prisoners  under  the  social  system. 

Another  cause  contributed  to  produce  this 
higher  moral  expression  in  the  solitary  prisoners. 
Their  moral  and  intellectual  organs,  by  being  ab¬ 
normally  reduced  in  strength,  were  rendered  more 
susceptible  of  impressions  ;  and  as  some  degree 
of  stimulus  was  applied  to  them,  in  the  form  of 
secular  and  religious  instruction,  they  were  more 
vividly  excited,  in  proportion  to  the  excitement 
of  the  propensities,  than  they  would  have  been  by 
the  same  amount  of  cultivation  under  the  social 
system.  They  therefore  became,  relatively  to  the 
propensities,  more  active  ;  and  hence  arose  the 
higher  moral  expression.  The  prisoners  appeared 
to  feel  more  profoundly  the  contrast  between 
their  criminal  desires  and  the  precepts  of  mo¬ 
rality  and  religion  ;  they  looked  more  repentant, 
and  seemed  to  take  a  deeper  interest  in  serious 
subjects. 

In  so  far,  therefore,  good  effects  appeared  to  be 
produced  by  the  solitary  system  ;  but  I  must  re¬ 
mark,  that  this  deeper  repentance  and  higher  in¬ 
terest  in  religion,  seemed  to  me  to  bear  a  close 
analogy  to  the  repentance  of  men  of  sensual  dis¬ 
positions,  under  the  influence  of  diseases  which 
weaken  their  nervous  systems,  and  withdraw 
the  accustomed  stimulus  from  their  propensities . 
It  is  sincere  and  real,  while  the  organs  continue 
in  that  condition ;  but  as  soon  as  health  restores 
vigour  to  the  body,  and  the  temptations  of  the 
world  are  again  addressed  to  the  animal  propen  • 
sities,  the  individuals,  in  the  generality  of  in¬ 
stances,  return  to  their  immoral  indulgences.  So¬ 
litary  confinement  produces  and  prolongs  this 
feeble  and  susceptible  condition  of  the  mental  or¬ 
gans,  and  the  criminal  is  discharged  from  prison 
actually  labouring  under  it.  The  reformation, 
therefore,  which  appears  to  be  produced  under  its 
influence,  cannot  be  regarded  as  permanent. 
When  the  excitement  of  unfavourable  external 
influences  is  again  addressed  to  the  mind  of  the 
offender,  he  is,  to  a  great  degree,  incapable  of  re¬ 
sisting  them  ;  and  when  time  and  intercourse 
with  society  have  raised  the  tone  of  all  his  men¬ 
tal  organs,  the  preponderating  activity  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  faculties  (as  in  the  case  of 
the  patient  recovering  from  disease)  too  often 
vanishes,  the  propensities  resume  the  ascendancy, 
and  all  the  high  hopes  entertained  of  his  refor¬ 
mation  disappear. 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  however,  that,  as  there 
are  some  sensual  individuals  who,  after  restora¬ 
tion  to  health,  fulfil  their  vows  Of  reformation, 
formed  under  the  influence  of  disease,  so  there 
are  criminals  who  are  permanently  reformed  by 
the  moral  and  religious  impressions  made  on  their 
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minds  during  imprisoment.  The  explanation  af¬ 
forded  by  Phrenology,  why  such  instances  are  but 
few,  is  the  following  : — In  the  persons  who  are 
thus  reformed,  although  the  organs  of  the  animal 
propensities  are  large,  the  organs  of  the  moral 
and  intellectual  faculties  are  also  considerably  de¬ 
veloped  ;  so  much  so,  that  only  strong  impressions 
and  favourable  circumstances  were  wanting,  at 
any  period  of  life,  to  give  to  the  latter  faculties 
the  ascendancy  in  power  over  the  propensities. 
In  those  individuals  in  whom  the  reformation  is 
not  permanent,  the  organs  of  the  moral  and  intel¬ 
lectual  faculties  are  less  favourably  developed  in 
proportion  to  those  of  the  propensities. 

Farther,  age  exerts  a  considerable  influence  on 
the  permanency  of  a  reformation  begun  under  the 
influence  of  solitary  confinement  or  disease.  If 
the  individual  be  still  young  when  he  is  restored 
to  society,  the  chances  of  permanency  are  dimi¬ 
nished  ;  if  he  be  past  45,  an  age  at  which  the  ani¬ 
mal  powers  naturally  begin  to  decrease  in  vigour, 
they  are  increased. 

To  sum  up  these  observations  in  a  few  words,  I 
remark,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  solitary  sys¬ 
tem,  by  weakening  the  nervous  system,  increases 
the  susceptibility  of  the  prisoner  to  receive  moral 
and  religious  impressions  ;  but  by  prolonging  the 
weakness  on  which  the  susceptibility  depends,  to 
the  very  day  of  his  liberation,  it  restores  him  to 
society  with  diminished  muscular,  nervous,  and 
mental  powers,  and  therefore  with  increased  lia¬ 
bility  to  excitement,  and  diminished  capacity  to 
resist  temptation  and  to  surmount  difficulties. 
The  social  system,  by  placing  the  prisoner  during 
the  day  in  the  society  of  his  fellows  in  crime,  and 
by  preserving  the  nerves  and  brain  in  full  health, 
renders  him  less  susceptible  of  deep  moral  and 
religious  impressions  ;  but  it  restores  him  to  so¬ 
ciety  with  the  vigour  of  health,  less  liable  to 
sudden  excitement,  and  more  capable,  cwteris 
paribus ,  of  overcoming  obstacles. 

There  is  a  radical  defect  in  both  of  these  systems 
of  prison  discipline,  as  administered  in  America, 
in  not  providing  sufficient  means  for  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  of  the 
prisoners.  In  the  majority  of  criminals  the  natural 
strength  of  the  animal  propensities  is  plus ,  and 
that  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  powers  is 
minus,  in  relation  to  each  other  ;  or  at  best  they 
stand  in  (Equilibria.  Until  the  preponderance  in 
activity  be  brought  to  the  side  of  the  higher 
faculties,  the  reformation,  amidst  the  tempta¬ 
tions  of  ordinary  life,  cannot  be  relied  on  as 
permanent.  In  order  to  strengthen  the  higher 
faculties  sufficiently,  they  must  be  exercised  and 
instructed  far  beyond  anything  which  I  have 
seen  even  in  the  best-conducted  jails.  Their 
cultivation  must  be  great  and  prolonged  in  the 
ratio  of  their  natural  deficiency,  before  moral 
fruits  can  be  obtained.  This  principle  is  too 
generally  overlooked  in  the  treatment  of  criminals. 

If  I  were  called  on  to  present  a  sketch  of 
prison  discipline  calculated  at  once  to  deter  in¬ 
dividuals  from  infringing  the  law,  and  to  reform 
offenders,  I  would  propose  something  like  the 
following  : — 

First,  The  sentence  of  the  offender,  after  con¬ 
viction  by  a  jury,  should  be  confinement  in  a 
Penitentiary  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time. 
Commissioners  named  by  Government  should  be 
invested  with  power,  in  certain  circumstances  and 
on  certain  conditions,  to  restore  him  to  liberty. 

Secondly,  The  criminal  should  at  first  be 
placed  in  solitary  confinement,  without  the  means 
of  labour,  until  he  should,  by  suffering  under  the 


influence  of  ennui  and  mental  depression, 
learn  to  appreciate  them  as  an  advantage.  When 
requested  under  this  conviction,  they  should  im¬ 
mediately  be  granted. 

Thirdly,  Solitary  confinement,  with  a  duly 
regulated  diet,  should  be  continued  until  the  brain 
and  nervous  system  were  brought  into  the  highest 
state  of  susceptibility  for  receiving  moral  and 
religious  impressions,  consistent  with  a  due  re¬ 
gard  to  the  preservation  of  health.  The  process 
of  lowering  the  tone  of  the  nervous  system 
should  not  be  carried  so  far  as  to  endanger  the 
constitution,  or  to  expose  it  to  the  inroads  of 
disease,  mental  or  bodily. 

Fourthly,  The  criminal  being  so  prepared,,  a 
very  effective  course  of  moral,  intellectual,  and 
religious  instruction  should  be  commenced,  and 
continued  in  solitude  until  repentance  and  the 
desire  of  reformation  were  produced. 

Fifthly,  In  proportion  as  these  impressions 
were  deepened  and  the  resolution  to  reform 
strengthened,  the  severity  of  the  discipline  and 
the  degree  of  the  seclusion  should  be  relaxed. 

Before  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  can 
be  rendered  capable  of  governing  the  lower 
propensities,  they  must  be  strengthened  by  ex¬ 
ercise  ;  and  they  cannot  be  sufficiently  invigorated 
in  solitude.  Strict  rules  for  proper  conduct  should 
be  framed,  and  the  offender  should  be  placed  more 
and  more  in  circumstances  in  which  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  them  would  depend  on  the  vigour  of 
his  own  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  ;  and  he 
should  be  advanced  to  greater  and  greater  degrees 
of  liberty,  of  self-regulation,  and  of  social  enjoy¬ 
ment  in  proportion  as  he  showed  himself  to  be 
capable  of  acting  virtuously  and  wisely  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  his  power  of  self-action  and 
his  means  of  enjoyment  should  be  abridged  in 
exact  proportion  to  his  abuse  of  these  advantages. 

During  the  whole  period  of  his  confinement, 
seclusion  during  the  night,  and  active  labour 
during  the  day,  should  be  combined  with  vigorous 
moral,  intellectual,  and  religious  cultivation.  Clas¬ 
sification  of  the  prisoners  during  the  day  should  be 
duly  attended  to,  so  that  the  more  advanced  might 
operate  as  guides  and  examples  to  those  more  re¬ 
cently  received  ;  and  those  who  contributed  most 
effectually,  by  precept  and  example,  to  the  re¬ 
formation  of  their  fellows,  should  be  proportion¬ 
ately  rewarded.  Before  the  final  discharge  of 
a  prisoner  I  should  consider  it  necessarj'  to  bring 
him  into  that  state  of  moral  and  intellectual 
vigour,  and  of  clear  perception  that  the  paths  of 
virtue  are  the  only  paths  of  peace  and  happiness, 
that  he  could  be  allowed  to  go  at  large  into  so¬ 
ciety  on  particular  occasions,  on  the  pledge  of  his 
word  to  return  at  a  certain  hour  to  the  Peni¬ 
tentiary.  These  institutions  should  be  placed  at 
a  distance  from  large  towns,  but  near  rural  vil¬ 
lages,  wTith  the  inhabitants  of  which  the  pri¬ 
soners  in  the  progress  of  their  moral  probation 
might  hold  regulated  communication.  If  the 
treatment  within  the  Penitentiary  were  con¬ 
ducted  on  the  principles  now  recommended,  my 
opinion  is,  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  a  great 
majority  of  the  criminals  could  be  brought  into 
that  condition  of  mind  in  which  they  would 
not  only  give  the  pledge,  but  redeem  it  faithfully ; 
and  until  they  were  capable  of  doing  so,  I  should 
consider  them  not  fit  to  be  restored  to  society. 

In  some  individuals,  the  moral  and  intellectual 
I  organs  are  so  deficient  in  size,  in  proportion  to 
those  of  the  propensities,  that  they  may  be  found 
incapable  of  reformation.  Such  men  are  moral 
patients,  and  they  should  be  confined  for  life. 
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Under  this  system  of  treatment,  they  could  be 
easily  distinguished  ;  it  would  he  seen  that  no 
deep  moral  or  religious  impressions  were  made 
on  them,  that  they  did  not  advance  in  reforma¬ 
tion,  and  that  they  abused  every  extension  of 
freedom  allowed  to  them.  According  to  the  laws 
of  the  prison,  they  would,  by  their  own  con¬ 
duct,  postpone  indefinitely  the  day  of  tlieir  libe¬ 
ration  ;  and  they  would  thus  remain  prisoners 
for  life,  without  the  necessity  of  any  special  sen¬ 
tence  condemning  them  to  this  detention.  The 
opinion  that  offenders,  if  once  at  large,  would, 
under  the  pledge  of  honour,  return  to  the  prison, 
will,  by  many,  be  regarded  as  Utopian  ;  but  the 
object  of  the  treatment  now  recommended,  is  to 
rekindle  in  the  prisoner’s  mind  the  sense  of 
honour  and  of  the  sanctity  of  a  promise,  and  if 
this  cannot  be  accomplished,  his  reformation  is 
hopeless.  Besides,  the  motives  which  prompt 
the  prisoner  to  flee  from  an  ordinary  prison 
would  not  exist  here.  In  support  of  my  opinion, 
I  may  mention,  that  the  Bridewell  of  Glasgow 
is  conducted,  as  far  as  the  state  ot  the  law  will 
allow,  on  humane  principles  ;  and  that  four  boys 
who  had  been  confined  in  it,  and  at  the  expiry 
of  their  sentences  had  been  liberated,  having 
found  themselves  unable  to  procure  employment, 
and  having  been  reduced  to  the  alternative  of 
again  becoming  criminals  or  of  dying  from  want, 
after  a  consultation  among  themselves,  they  re¬ 
solved  to  return  to  Bridewell,  to  state  tlieir  case 
to  Mr.  Brebner  the  Suprintendent  (who,  by  his 
humane  treatment,  had  convinced  them  that  he 
was  their  friend),  and  to  solicit  as  a  favour  to 
be  received  back  again  into  the  prison,  until  they 
could  find  the  means  of  earning  an  honest  live¬ 
lihood.  He  opened  the  prison  gates,  restored 
them  to  their  cells,  and  reported  in  the  city  this 
spontaneous  triumph  of  their  moral  faculties  :  on 
which  masters  were  speedily  found  who  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  received  them  into  their  service,  and 
they  were  saved  from  a  life  of  crime. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  criminal  law  and 
of  public  opinion,  it  may  appear  to  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  reduce  these  views  to  practice  ;  but  I 
beg  leave  to  suggest  a  method  by  which  they 
might  be  brought  to  the  test  of  experience.  If 
an  institution,  capable  of  accommodating  40  or  50 
persons,  were  prepared  in  conformity  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  now  advocated,  it  might  be  supplied  with 
inmates  in  the  following  manner:  Let  the  cri¬ 
minal  law,  the  punishments  awarded  to  crimes, 
and  the  treatment  of  offenders  in  the  common 
prisons,  all  remain  as  they  now  are  ;  but  let  a  new 
law  be  made,  placing  it  in  the  power  of  the  su¬ 
preme  judges,  to  offer  to  each  of  a  limited  number 
of  criminals  who  have  been  sentenced  to  three  or 
more  years’  imprisonment,  the  option  of  either 
undergoing  the  punishment  awarded  by  the  pre¬ 
vious  laws  to  his  offence,  or  surrendering  himself, 
without  condition  or  limitation,  as  an  inmate  of 
the  new  institution,  to  be  treated  as  its  rules 
should  prescribe,  and  to  be  confined  in  it  as  long  as 
its  directors  should  consider  it  necessary  to  detain 
him.  This  law  should  declare  the  contract  by 
which  the  criminal  surrendered  himself  to  the  di¬ 
rectors  to  be  legal  and  valid  ;  so  that  the  directors 
might  enjoy  power  to  enforce  the  rules  of  the  in¬ 
stitution,  and  to  reclaim  any  offender  who  should 
attempt  to  escape. 

When  condemned  criminals  clearly  understood 
the  object  and  spirit  of  the  treatment  to  which 
they  would  be  subjected  in  the  new  institution, 
many  of  them  would  willingly  surrender  them¬ 
selves  to  its  directors,  and  by  this  means  the  ex¬ 


periment  now  recommended  might  be  tried  at 
little  expense,  and  without  any  important  inter¬ 
ference  either  with  the  existing  criminal  laws,  or 
with  public  opinion  ;  and  if  it  should  prove  un¬ 
successful,  very  little  harm  would  have  been  done, 
either  to  the  public  or  to  the  criminals  the 
selves. 

It  would  be  indispensable  to  the  success  of  the 
experiment,  that  the  directors  and  all  the  officers 
and  teachers  of  the  institution  should  be  convinced 
of  the  soundness  of  the  principles  on  which  it 
proceeded,  and  should  desire  to  realize  its  objects. 
If  its  execution  were  intrusted  to  the  advocates 
of  the  existing  system  of  prison  discipline,  or  even 
to  the  admirers  of  any  system  different  from  the 
one  now  recommended,  the  failure  of  it  might 
safely  be  predicted.  As  the  results  contemplated 
could  be  attained  only  by  fervent  and  long-sus¬ 
tained  moral,  religious,  and  intellectual  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  officers  of  the  institution,  any 
lukewarmness  on  their  part  would  prove  an  all- 
sufficient  cause  of  non-success. 

Finally.  A  practical  knowledge  of  Phren¬ 
ology  on  the  part  of  the  chief  superintendent  and 
directors  of  the  Institution,  would  be  of  great  ad¬ 
vantage.  By  means  of  this  science,  the  natural 
dispositions  and  talents  of  each  individual  could 
be'ascertained,  much  deception  on  the  part  of  the 
criminals  be  prevented,  and  a  steady  and  consist¬ 
ent  direction  be  given  to  the  efforts  of  all  the 
persons  employed  in  the  institution. 

The  views  contained  in  this  letter  are  of  neces¬ 
sity  general ;  because  a  volume  would  be  requisite 
to  state  all  the  modifications  and  details  that 
would  be  necessary  to  be  attended  to  in  carrying 
them  into  practical  effect ;  but  your  own  exten¬ 
sive  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  criminal  le¬ 
gislation  and  the  practice  of  prison  discipline,  will 
enable  you  to  correct  the  errors  into  which  1  may 
have  fallen,  and  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the 
present  exposition.  I  have  the  honour  to  remain, 
with  the  highest  esteem,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  most 
faithfully. 

Geo.  Combe. 


REVIEW  OF  BOOKS. 

The  Phreno-M agnet  and  Mirror  of  Nature. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  Nos.  I.  and  II.  of 
a  monthly  work  under  the  above  title,  edited 
by  Mr.  Spencer  Hall,  a  gentleman  who  has 
gained  considerable  notoriety  by  his  lectures 
upon  Mesmerism  in  the  provinces.  We 
opened  the  No.  I  with  no  small  eagerness, 
feeling  that  we  were  on  the  point  of  receiving 
confirmation — by  a  strong  array  of  facts,  to 
which  we  might  ourselves  refer — of  what  we 
had  seen,  and  the  still  greater  wonders  of 
which  we  had  only  heard ;  we  confess  our  utter 
disappointment — we  closed  the  first  No.  after 
a  most  careful  perusal,  without  having  been 
able  to  detect  even  a  plausible  argument  in 
support  of  the  astounding  theories  propounded ; 
all,  we  regret  to  say,  is  mere  bold  assertion. 
We  are  promised  facts  and  evidence  in  the 
course  of  the  work,  and  we  shall  hail  their 
appearance  with  pleasure;  we  will  not  yield 
to  Mr.  Spencer  Hall  in  the  love  of  truth  nor  in 
boldness  of  its  advocacy — we  never  have  nor 
ever  will  shrink  from  fearlessly  pursuing  the 
path,  to  whatever  end  it  leads,  when  assured  it 
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is  truth  that  points  the  way;  but  we  cannot 
receive  as  truth  all  we  hear,  because  it  is  new 
or  strange :  we  must  carefully  investigate ;  cases 
for  and  against  must  be  seen, — not  one,  but 
hundreds, — before  we  deem  it  safe  to  announce 
the  discovery  of  a  single  new  organ.  Gall  often 
thought  he  had  made  such  discoveries,  and 
after  years  of  patient  investigation  confirma¬ 
tory  of  his  views,  he  met  with  cases  which 
showed  him  he  had  been  in  error,  and  he  had 
eause  to  rejoice  that  he  had  not  endangered 
his  system  by  a  hasty  announcement  of  his 
supposed  discoveries.  Mr.  Spencer  Hall  can¬ 
didly  says,  he  was  ignorant  of  his  present  sys¬ 
tem  until  the  spring  of  1842,  and  now  in  some 
nine  or  ten  little  months,  he  announces  the 
discovery  of  some  150  faculties,  and  organs  in 
connection  with  them.  This  is  going  a-head 
with  a  vengeance  ;  whatever  other  organs  Mr. 
Spencer  Hall  may  have,  we  opine  his  cautious¬ 
ness  is  not  large.  We  find  the  first  call  Mr. 
S.  H.  had  to  this  miraculous  method  of  multi¬ 
plying  the  human  faculties,  was  from  reading 
a  work,  by  the  Rev.  &c.  Roy,  Sunderland 
(America);  and  the  theory  of  this  gentleman  is 
given  first;  Mr.  Spencer  Hall  stating  as  his 
reason  for  giving  the  reverend  gentleman’s 
account  precedence  of  his  own  personal  narra¬ 
tive,  is  the  candour  and  courtesy  which  is  due 
to  a  senior,  and  which  he  says  he  hopes  to 
receive  from  others. 

The  rev.  gentleman  says  the  brain  has  Jive 
large  poles,  corresponding  with  five  others  in 
the  heart,  and  with  these  large  poles  there  are 
consecutive  poles,  throughout  the  entire  sys¬ 
tem,  connected  with  every  mental  and  vital 
organ,  and  with  every  muscle  and  portion  of 
the  body  which  is  concerned  in  the  production 
of  voluntary  and  involuntary  motion. 

This  may  be  true, but  we  should  as  soon  be¬ 
lieve  that  every  man  has  five  heads  as  five  poles, 
upon  the  bare  assertion  of  the  Rev.  anybody ; 
and  we  think  it  would  be  as  easy  to  prove  the 
one  position  as  the  other.  That  there  is  much 
truth,  as  well  as  mystery,  connected  with  the 
influence  exercised  by  one  individual  over 
another,  we  have  proved;  that  much  good  must 
result  from  a  knowledge  of  any  truth,  we  are 
assured ;  but  we  must  beg  our  readers,  and  all 
who  have  any  pretensions  to  philosophic  acu¬ 
men,  not  to  be  led  back  from  the  observation 
of  facts  to  the  study  of  theories,  which,  for 
aught  we  know  at  present,  are  based  upon  as 
mere  pretence  as  were  the  idlest  assertions  and 
the  vainest  imaginings  of  the  old  schoolmen. 

Without  condescending  to  name  how,  when, 
or  where  the  discovery  was  made,  or  even 
naming  the  situation  of  the  organs,  the  Rev. 
gentleman  coolly  says,  “Another  interesting 
fact,  demonstrated  by  my  discoveries,  is  the  op¬ 
position  of  the  mental  organs.  My  experi¬ 
ments  have  proved  that  the  organs  are  balanced 
by  positive  and  negative  poles,  as  for  instance, 
one  organ  is  for  j  oy  and  another  for  sadness.  If 
it  is  a  law  of  our  nature  for  all  the  faculties  to 
desire  and  seek  forgatification,  are  we  to  under¬ 
stand  that  with  the  organ  of  sadness  large,  the 
individual  is  happy  in  proportion  as  he  is  mi¬ 


serable  ?,  There  is  too,  it  appears,  an  organ  desir¬ 
ing  to  see  old  places ;  and  another  for  new  ones , 
or  travelling.  Now  it  does  appear  to  us  that  we 
must  travel  as  far  at  least  to  see  old  places  as 
new  places,  therefore  we  suppose  the  desire  to 
see  old  places  being  predominant,  the  indivi¬ 
dual  would  desire  to  see  them,  but  without  a 
desire  to  travel ;  so  one  or  the  other  faculty 
must  be  outraged  to  please  its  opponent.  We 
are  favoured  too,  it  seems,  with  one  organ  for 
recent  events  and  another  for  ancient  events ; 
now  what  is  to  be  understood  with  regard  to 
this  ? — a  geological  event  five  hundred  years 
ago  is  recent,  speaking  geologically ;  histori¬ 
cally,  of  England  for  instance,  it  is  neither  very 
recent  or  ancient — (there  should  be  an  organ 
between  the  two  for  middle-aged  events);  but 
sixty  years  is  an  ancient  event  of  any  thing 
having  occurred  to  an  individual.  At  least  we 
should  have  been  told  whether  one,  two,  or 
three  hundred  or  a  thousand  years  was  the 
limit  of  the  organ  for  recent  events,  and  then 
we  might  have  made  some  observations  for 
ourselves  on  the  point.  It  would  be  useless  to 
occupy  more  space  in  noticing  these  vague 
assertions  ;  they  never  should  have  been  made 
by  any  man  having  the  slightest  claim  to  scien¬ 
tific  attainments.  We  only  allude  to  them  to 
point  out  to  those  whose  credulity  might  in¬ 
duce  them  to  take  such  {things  on  report,  how 
they  may  proceed  to  examine  for  themselves 
the  assertions,  while  waiting  for  proof  or  even 
argument  in  their  support.  We  repeat,  we  are 
ready  to  believe  anything  that  can  be  proved  ; 
to  co-operate  with  men  of  any  sect,  party,  or 
country  to  find  proof;  but  until  something 
more  definite  is  related,  as  to  the  situation  or 
the  functions  of  some  of  the  supposed  organs, 
we  should  as  soon  think  of  searching  for  the 
centre  of  gravity,  or  endeavour  to  analyse  the 
vital  principle,  as  to  seek  for  the  organs  of 
love  of  ancient  places, — the  love  of  censure, 
(to  receive  it,  it  being  the  opposite  of  the  love 
of  praise,  we  are  told),  the  love  of  pets, — the 
organ  regulating  the  nerves  of  sensation, — the 
organs  of  calorification  and  coolness,  & c. 

Space  will  not  allow  us  to  extend  in  our 
present  No.  our  remarks  upon  Mr.  Spencer 
Hall’s  personal  narrative,  but  from  the  vene¬ 
ration  expressed  for  the  Rev.  gentleman’s 
opinions  which  we  have  alluded  to,  we  pre¬ 
sume  Mr.  S.  H.  agrees  with  the  views  ex¬ 
pressed.  There  is  a  new  organ  mentioned  of 
veneration  for  man ,  will  Mr.  S.  H.  inform  us 
if  it  is  large  in  his  own  head;  and  if  so,  what 
sort  of  man  it  inclines  one  to  venerate  ?  Mr. 
S.  H.,  we  understand  him  to  say,  in  addition 
to  the  150  new  American  organs,  has  disco¬ 
vered  the  following;  but  the  list  is  too  long, 
we  will  quote  a  few  only, — there  is  aqua - 
fineness — no  explanation  given,  does  it  mean 
swimming,  rowing,  or  a  tendency  to  break  the 
ice  when  skating;  perhaps  this  organ  gives  the 
bias  to  those  suicides  who  prefer  drowning  ? 
Then  we  have  those  relating  to  waterfalls , 
caverns,  storms,  the  ocean:  so  aquativeness, 
we  must  conclude,  is  confined  in  its  operations 
to  rivers  and  ponds.  May  it  not,  if  situated 
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near  alimentiveness,  be  in  connection  with  tee- 
totalism  ?  but  then  to  complete  the  theory  we 
must  have  gin,  rum,  beer,  wine  and  many  other 
tativenesses.  We  are  seriously  told  too, — nay, 
it  is  positively  printed, — that  there  are  organs 
for  velocity — riding,  (when  the  former  is  ac¬ 
tive,  I  suppose  we  should  gallop  the  horse, 
unless  we  hurried  to  a  rail-road  station),  walk¬ 
ing,  climbing,  descending,  (it  is  fortunate  the 
latter  exists,  or  a  poor  fellow  might  keep  on 
always  climbing  up  and  never  coming  down 
again),  of  evolution  and  convolution,  of  the 
tragic,  as  a  negative  of  the  comic.  This  is  the 
first  time  that  we  ever  heard  the  absence  of 
comicality  constituted  tragedy.  Excavative- 
ness,  as  contrary  to  compilation  in  constructive¬ 
ness  :  what  a  large  development  of  this  organ  we 
should  find  in  Mr.  Brunei,  the  excavator  of  the 
Thames  Tunnel !  To  make  up  a'prettypittle  bit 
of  theory  of  our  own,  to  show  how  easy  it  is 
to  be  done,  we  might  exclaim,  what  benevo¬ 
lence  is  manifested  by  the  Creator,  in  bestow¬ 
ing  this  love  of  excavating  on  man  ;  doubtless 
it  is  large  in  miners  and  colliers ,  and  while  the 
ignorant  lords  and  commons  are  seeking  to 
prevent  children  working  underground,  they 
are  depriving  the  poor  dears  of  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  one  of  their  faculties,  bestowed  upon 
them  simply  to  adapt  them  to  their  situation, 
and  to  make  them  love  burrowing  under- 
ground. 

We  shall  take  leave  of  Mr.  Spencer  Hall’s 
Phreno-Magnet  No.  I.,  with  a  brief  quotation, 
the  truth  of  which  we  acknowledge  is  apparent; 
but  we  must  be  excused  if  we  doubt  for  the 
present,  that  any  time  will  suffice  to  prove  all 
that  is  guessed  at  in  this  work.  We  sincerely 
hope  that  Mr.  Hall  will  see  the  necessity  of 
using  caution  ;  if  he  does,  he  must  approve  our 
endeavour  to  restrain  the  tendency  to  believe 
before  proving.  If  Mr.  Hall  can  afford  any 
proof  of  what  he  asserts,  none  will  be  so  eager 
as  ourselves  to  publish  them,  and  to  be  re¬ 
lieved  from  our  present  ignorance.  If  what 
is  asserted  be  truth,  no  sacrifice  would  be 
shrunk  from,  nor  is  there  any  risk  that  would 
not  be  incurred.  Surely  Mr.  S.  H.  must  con¬ 
template  a  visit  to  London ;  indeed,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  he  has  proofs  of 
only  one  of  his  assertions  being  true,  he  is 
bound  as  a  philosopher,  as  a  man,  to  give  them 
to  the  world,  that  men  of  inquiring  minds 
may  test  them.  We  place  little  reliance  as  to 
any  result  produced  upon  a  scientific  question 
before  a  large  assembly:  the  majority  are  not 
capable  of  judging ;  and  besides,  they  may 
easily  be  excited  to  aid  any  effect  resulting 
even  from  dissimulation;  if  really  a  consci¬ 
entious  proceeding,  the  exhibitor  certainly 
has  less  chance  of  displaying  the  powers  he 
may  possess  over  his  fellows,  if  such  power 
depends  upon  steady  and  cool  perseverance. 
In  a  given  course,  the  patient  too  is  under  an 
undue  excitement,  when  exhibiting  before  a 
crowded  audience  in  a  theatre.  These  circum¬ 
stances  being  taken  into  consideration,  we  con¬ 
fess  we  care  little  what  may  be  the  verdict  of 
such  a  jury  ;  be  it  pro  or  con ,  it  passes  with  us 


as  a  very  slight  circumstance.  We  must  see, 
to  believe;  we  must  arrive  at  self-conviction, 
through  the  only  legitimate  channel — self- 
observation.  We  repeat,  we  are  desirous  of 
being  taught,  and  we  trust  we  may  ere  long 
obtain  such  information  as  will  put  us,  and 
many  who  are  as  ignorant  as  we,  in  the  road 
for  observing  the  whereabouts  of  some  at  least 
of  these  very  many  curious  new  organs.  Mr. 
S.  H.  says, 

We  are  prepared  for  encountering  considerable 
incredulity  as  to  these  statements  with  a  mass  of 
evidence  it  would  be  absurd  on  our  part  not  to 
rely  upon,  and  which  time  will  prove  to  the  world 
to  be  genuine.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  bring 
before  every  inquirer  ocular  proof  of  its  validity0; 
but  when  we  state  that  many  thousands  of  intel¬ 
ligent  people,  including  gentlemen  wddely  cele¬ 
brated  for  their  scientific  attainments  and  can¬ 
dour,  have  sat  as  a  jury  on  the  question  in 
Sheffield,  York,  Nottingham,  Birmingham,  and 
other  places,  and  by  a  large  majority  given  in 
their  verdict  of  credence,  we  at  least  show  cause 
for  a  patient  examination  on  the  part  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  and  of  the  result  we  have  not  the  slightest 
fear.  Of  the  means  by  which  this  evidence  was 
obtained,  in  our  present  number  we  can  give  but 
a  brief  outline.  Thankful  that  it  has  been  our 
privilege  to  meet  with  subjects  more  than  ordi¬ 
narily  susceptible  of  the  magnectic  influence,  we 
have  endeavoured  to  use  it  for  the  most  honest 
and  rational  purposes  ;  and  its  revelations  have 
been  even  more  than  adequate  to  our  assiduity. 


AN  ADDRESS  BY  MR.  GEORGE  COMBE. 

Delivered  at  the  Anniversary  Celebration  oj 
the  Birth  of  Dr.  Spurzheim,  and  the  Orga¬ 
nization  of  the  Boston  Phrenological  Society, 
December  31, 1S39. 

Concluded. 

Napoleon  frowned  on  Dr.  Gall  and  his  disco¬ 
veries.  But  where  are  now  Napoleon  and  his  em¬ 
pire  ?  His  body  moulders  in  a  solitary  tomb,  far 
from  the  scenes  of  his  energetic  deeds,  and  his  em¬ 
pire  has  crumbled  into  dust.  Has  he  triumphed 
over  Dr.  Gall  ?  No :  the  cast  of  his  own  head 
now  serves  as  one  of  the  strongest  evidences  in 
support  of  Dr.  Gall’s  discovery;  and  Napoleon, 
dead,  ministers  to  Gall’s  enduring  glory  ! 

There  can  be  but  one  Dr.  Gall,  because  there  is 
no  other  department  of  nature  equally  important 
for  man  to  know,  "with  that  W'liich  contains  the 
philosophy  of  his  Jowm  mind  ;  and  this  once  dis¬ 
covered,  no  equal  field  remains  to  be  explored  by 
succeeding  philosophers. 

Next  to  Gall,  beyond  all  question,  stands  Dr. 
Spurzheim,  on  the  anniversary  of  whose  birth  we 
are  now  assembled.  He  has  not  the  merit  of 
having  discovered  the  functions  of  the  brain  ;  but 
he  has  extended  the  knowledge  of  them  by  disco¬ 
vering  important  organs  which  Dr.  Gall  did  not 
reach,  and  he  has  taught  more  largely  the  appli¬ 
cations  of  the  whole.  Animated  by  a  generous 
devotion  to  truth,  he,  in  early  youth,  cast  aside 
the  allurements  of  ambition,  and  the  prospects  of 
fortune,  and  dedicated  his  life  to  Phrenology, 
when  it  had  no  defender  except  its  founder,  and 
counted  among  its  opponents  the  greatest  minds 
of  the  scientific  wrorld.  But  signal  has  been  his 
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triumph  !  In  Britain,  we  cherish  his  memory 
with  the  deepest  reverence  and  fondest  affection. 
He  it  was  who  first  came,  like  a  messenger  from 
heaven,  to  make  known  to  us  the  new  philosophy  ; 
and  we  find  his  monument  in  the  good,  the  im¬ 
perishable  good,  which  he  has  done  to  us.  We 
point,  as  you  do,  to  improved  hospitals  for  the  in¬ 
sane,  managed  (to  the  admiration  of  our  country¬ 
men)  by  his  avowed  disciples,  and  on  the  princi¬ 
ples  which  he  taught  ;  to  our  improved  schools, 
conducted  on  his  maxims  ;  to  our  more  just  and 
humane  administration  of  criminal  law,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  cases  of  homicidal  insanity  ;  to  our 
enlightened,  philanthropic,  and  philosophical  press 
(for  the  journals  of  largest  circulation  and  most 
extensive  influence,  in  my  country,  are  conducted 
by  followers  of  Dr.  Spurzheim);  to  our  general 
advance  in  civilization:  and  we  say  we  owe  these 
great  benefits  to  the  new  philosophy  which  Dr. 
Spurzheim  taught  us  to  understand  and  apply. 

On  the  25th  of  January,  1828,  in  my  native 
city,  and  in  the  presence  of  this  illustrious  teacher, 
I  publicly  acknowledged  that  “  I  owe  every  thing 
I  possess  in  this  science  to  him  :  his  lectures  first 
fixed  my  wandering  conceptions  and  directed 
them  to  the  true  study  of  man  ;  his  personal  kind¬ 
ness  first  encouraged  me  to  prosecute  the  study 
thus  opened  up ;  and  his  uninterrupted  friend¬ 
ship  has  been  continued  with  me  since,  communi¬ 
cating  every  new  idea  that  occurred,  and  helping 
me  in  difficulties  which  embarrassed  my  progress.” 
I  now  stand  within  a  short  distance  from  his 
grave,  and  nearly  twelve  years  have  rolled  over 
my  head  since  these  words  were  spoken,  I  repeat 
them  here  with  redoubled  earnestness,  and  con¬ 
firm  the  testimony  then  given  to  the  value  of  the 
gifts  in  the  following  words  :  “  I  speak  literally, 
and  in  sincerity,  when  I  say,  that  were  I  at  this 
moment  offered  the  wealth  of  India,  on  condition 
of  Phrenology  being  blotted  from  my  mind  for 
ever,  I  should  scorn  the  gift  ;  nay,  were  every 
thing  I  possessed  in  the  world  placed  in  one  hand, 
and  Phi'enology  in  the  other,  and  orders  issued 
for  me  to  choose  one  — Phrenology,  without  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  hesitation,  would  be  preferred.” 

On  the  13th  of  December,  1832,  the  intelligence 
of  Dr.  Spurzheim’s  death  in  this  city  was  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  Phrenological  Society  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Mr.  James  Simpson,  in  alluding  to  the 
melancholy  event, said:  “  His  labours  were  as  ex¬ 
pansive  as  they  were  indefatigable  ;  no  scope  was 
too  great  for  them.  He  had  gone  to  add  the  new 
world  to  the  old,  in  one  wide  empire  of  truth. 
Alas  !  that  America’s  first  tribute  to  her  illus¬ 
trious  guest  should  be  a  grave,  and  a  monument !” 
That  monument,  citizens  of  Boston,  is  a  noble  tri¬ 
bute  of  "respect  to  a  great  and  good  man’s  worth. 
The  place,  the  form,  the  simple  inscription  of  the 
name,  “  Spurzheim,”  all  speak  with  a  touching 
eloquence  to  the  soul,  which  no  pomp  of  archi¬ 
tectural  decoration,  and  no  panegyric  of  classic 
phraseology,  could  have  reached.  Posterity  will 
associate  one  name  with  that  monument, — the 
name  of  Mr.  William  Sturgis,  citizen  of  Boston. 
This  day  I  repaired  to  his  residence,  and  tendered 
him  my  humble  gratitude  for  the  tribute  which, 
in  erecting  it,  he  had  paid  to  the  memory  of  the 
benefactor  of  his  race,  to  my  master  and  my 
friend ;  and  for  which  many  a  good  mind  will 
hereafter  honour  him. 

I  cannot  take  leave  of  this  society, — my  last 
leave  of  them, — at  which  every  emotion  of  my 
mind  swells  with  sorrow,  when  I  recall  their  vir¬ 
tues  and  intelligence,  their  ardent  and  expansive 
philanthropy,  and  their  overflowing  kindness  to 


myself  as  a  stranger — I  cannot  bid  them  farewell 
in  more  appropriate  terms  than  by  recommend¬ 
ing  to  them  to  carry  into  effect  the  resolution 
that  was  adopted  on  the  14th  of  November,  1832, 
by  the  Boston  Medical  Association.  It  is  in  these 
words  : — 

“  Resolved,  That  we  recommend  to  our  fellow 
citizens  the  opinions  of  the  deceased,  on  the  im¬ 
provement  of  our  systems  of  education,  and  espe¬ 
cially  what  relates  to  the  development  of  the 
physical  powers  and  moral  dispositions  ;  and,  as 
they  can  no  more  expect  to  hear  them  from  the 
lips  of  our  lamented  friend,  that  they  lose  no 
time  in  making  a  practical  application  of  them  to 
the  existing  state  of  our  institutions  for  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  human  mind.” 


CASES  AND  FACTS. 

In  the  London  Literary  Gazette  of  the  13th 
August,  it  is  stated  in  an  editorial  article,  that 
Dr.  J.  S.  Davey  of  the  Hanwell  Lunatic  Asylum, 
who  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Phrenologists 
of  the  day,  has  given  publicity  to  the  following 
facts  : — “  That  he  has  tried  the  effect  of  Natural 
or  Vital  Magnetism  on  the  patients  in  the  Hos¬ 
pital,  with  the  most  excellent  results,  and  feels 
assured  that  the  practice  of  Vital  Magnetism  will 
soon  be  universally  adopted  in  the  treatment  of 
the  insane.” 

Extract  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Owen,  of  Indiana^ 

A  subsequent  experiment  was  of  a  still  more 
startling  character.  Dr.  Buchanan  having  in¬ 
formed  us,  in  writing,  that  he  would  attempt  to 
change  T.’s  mind  to  the  condition  of  early  infancy, 

proceeded  to  operate  on  certain  organs.  T - ’s 

head  dropped  on  one  side  ;  he  appeared  hardly 
conscious  of  anything  that  was  passing  around  ; 
and  with  a  silly  laugh,  (which  in  an  adult  seemed 
almost  idiotic,)  he^held  up  his  hands,  opened  and 
closed  his  fingers,  and  appeared  to  examine  them 
with  much  delight.  There  was  a  complete  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  the  muscular  system.  His  arms  dropped 
over  the  chair,  and  stooping  down,  he  seemed 
listlessly  to  trace  and  admire  the  bright  figures 
on  the  carpet.  At  last,  getting  on  the  floor,  he 
caught  up,  with  great  glee,  a  bunch  of  keys  that 
were  thrown  to  him,  seized  upon  an  impromptu 
doll  that  was  placed  in  his  way,  crawled  about 
without  apparent  object,  and  in  short,  exhibited 
every  symptom  of  a  relapse  into  a  state  of  infancy. 
When  restored,  by  the  action  of  the  operator’s 
hands,  he  appeared  to  awake,  almost  from  a 
trance  ;  did  not  recollect  what  he  had  been  doing, 
and  could  not  imagine  how  he  got  from  his  chair 
to  the  floor. 

An  experiment  succeeded,  which  it  was  fright¬ 
ful  to  witness.  By  passing  his  fingers  in  a  pecu¬ 
liar  manner,  backwards  and  forwards,  along  the 
medium  line  of  the  sinciput,  corresponding  with 
the  upper  fissure  of  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain, 
the  effect  appeared  to  be,  to  destroy  all  sense  of 
identity  ;  to  scatter  the  thoughts,  so  that  they 
could  not  be  concentrated  on  any  subject  ;  and 
to  cause  the  legs  and  arms  to  be  extended  in  op¬ 
posite  directions,  violently  and  involuntarily. 
The  patient  sometimes  moved  his  head  and  body 
to  one  side,  then  to  the  other ;  seemed  excessively 
restless  and  uneasy  ;  his  eyes  rolled  frightfully 
in  their  sockets  ;  and  his  countenance  indicated 
utter  confusion  of  ideas,  and  vague  apprehension, 
almost  amounting  to  horror. — When  requested  to 
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strike  his  hands  together,  he  made  the  effort  un- 
availingly  ;  when  asked  to  rise  from  his  chair,  it 
appeared  he  was  unable  to  do  so  ;  and  when  as¬ 
sisted  to  his  feet,  his  legs  spread  out  laterally  in 
so  unnatural  a  manner  that  he  could  not  walk  ; 
and,  being  afraid  he  would  injure  himself,  we 
replaced  him  on  his  chair.  He  did  not  reply 
rationally  to  any  of  the  questions  put  to  him. 

When  restored  to  his  senses,  after  this  experi¬ 
ment,  it  was  some  little  time  before  his  mind  re¬ 
gained  its  equilibrium.  He  complained  of  the 
effects  produced  as  painful,  though  his  recollection 
of  them  seemed  vague.  He  said  he  felt  as  if  his 
consciousness  was  diversified  ;  and  (as  he  phrased 
it)  “as  if  one  part  of  his  head  was  thinking  one 
way,  and  one  another.”  He  added,  that  he  ex¬ 
perienced  an  impulse  to  go  in  different  directions 
at  the  same  time. 


Laura  Bridgman. 

A  highly  interesting  example  of  the  utility  of 
Phrenology  in  education,  is  furnished  in  the  case 
of  Laura  Bridgman,  a  pupil  in  the  “  Perkins  In¬ 
stitution  and  Massachusetts  Asylum  for  the  Blind,” 
who  from  infancy  has  been  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  and 
nearly  destitute  of  smell,  but  who,  nevertheless, 
by  the  enlightened  and  most  benevolent  efforts  of 
Dr.  Howe,  the  superintendent  of  the  Institution, 
now  exhibits  attainments  that  are  equally  as¬ 
tonishing  and  admirable.  Public  attention  has 
been  called  to  her  in  this  country  by  Mr.  Combe, 
and,  more  recently,  by  Mr.  Dickens,  in  their 
u  Notes”  on  America  ;  and  the  former  cites  a  let¬ 
ter,  in  which  Dr.  Howe  mentions  that  he  and  the 
teachers  of  the  Asylum  owe  whatever  success  has 
attended  their  exertions  in  improving  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  blind  (and  it  is  generally  acknowledged 
to  be  great,)  to  the  light  which  Phrenology  has 
shed  on  their  path.  The  following  is  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  Laura’s  attainments,  selected  from  the 
“  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  ”  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion  for  1840.  She  was  then  nine  or  ten  years  of 
age. 

“  There  is  one  whose  situation  is  so  peculiar, 
and  whose  case  is  so  interesting  in  a  philosophical 
point  of  view,  that  we  cannot  forbear  making 
particular  mention  of  it  ;  we  allude  to  Laura 
Bridgman,  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  girl  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  two  last  reports. 

“  The  intellectual  improvement  of  this  interest¬ 
ing  being,  and  the  progress  she  has  made  in  ex¬ 
pressing  her  ideas,  is  truly  gratifying. 

“  She  uses  the  manual  alphabet  of  the  deaf 
mutes  with  great  facility  and  great  rapidity  ;  she 
has  increased  her  vocabulary  so  as  to  comprehend 
the  names  of  all  common  objects  ;  she  uses  adjec¬ 
tives  expressive  of  positive  qualities,  such  as  hard, 
soft,  sweet,  sour,  &c.  ;  verbs  expressive  of  action, 
as  give,  take,  ride,  run,  &c.  in  the  present,  past,  and 
future  tenses;  she  connects  adjectives  with  nouns 
to  express  their  qualities  ;  she  introduces  verbs 
into  sentences,  and  connects  them  by  conjunc¬ 
tions  ;  for  instance,  a  gentleman  having  given  her 
an  apple,  she  said,  Man  give  Laura  sweet  apple. 

“  She  can  count  to  high  numbers  ;  she  can  add 
and  subtract  small  numbers. 

“  But  the  most  gratifying  acquirement  which 
she  has  made,  and  the  one  which  has  given  her 
the  most  delight,  is  the  power  of  writing  a 
legible  hand ,  and  expressing  her  thoughts  upon 
paper  ;  she  writes  with  a  pencil  in  a  grooved  line, 
and  makes  her  letters  clear  and  distinct. 

“  She  was  sadly  puzzled  at  first  to  know  the 
meaning  of  the  process  to  which  she  was  sub¬ 


jected  ;  but  when  the  idea  dawned  upon  her  mind 
that  by  means  of  it  she  could  convey  intelligence 
to  her  mother,  her  delight  was  unbounded.  She 
applied  herself  with  great  diligence,  and  in  a  few 
months  actually  wrote  a  legible  letter  to  her 
mother,  in  which  she  conveyed  information  of 
her  being  well,  and  of  her  coming  home  in  ten 
weeks.  It  was  indeed  only  the  skeleton  of  a 
letter,  but  still  it  expressed  in  legible  characters 
a  vague  outline  of  the  ideas  which  were  passing 
in  her  mind.  She  was  very  impatient  to  have 
the  man  carry  this  letter,  for  she  supposed  that 
the  utmost  limit  of  the  Post-office  Department 
was  to  employ  a  man  to  run  backward  and  for¬ 
ward  between  our  Institution  and  the  different 
towns  where  the  pupils  live,  to  fetch  and  carry 
letters.  We  subjoin  to  this  Report  a  correct/ac- 
simile  of  Laura’s  writing,  observing  that  she  was 
not  prompted  to  the  matter,  and  that  her  hand 
was  not  held  in  the  execution  ;  the  matter  is  quite 
original,  and  the  chirography  is  entirely  her  own. 

“  She  has  improved  very  much  in  personal  ap¬ 
pearance  as  well  as  in  intellect  ;  her  countenance 
beams  with  intelligence  ;  she  is  always  active  at 
study,  work,  or  play  ;  she  never  repines,  and  most 
of  the  time  is  gay  and  frolicsome. 

“  She  is  now  very  expert  with  her  needle,  she 
knits  very  easily,  and  can  make  twine  bags  and 
various  fancy  articles  very  prettily.  She  is  very 
docile,  has  a  quick  sense  of  propriety,  dresses  her¬ 
self  with  great  neatness,  and  is  always  correct  in 
her  deportment.  In  short,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  child  in  the  possession  of  all  her  senses, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  the  advantages  that  wealth 
and  parental  love  can  bestow,  who  is  more  con¬ 
tented  and  cheerful,  or  to  whom  existence  seems 
a  greater  blessing  than  it  does  to  this  bereaved 
creature,  for  whom  the  sun  has  no  light,  the  air 
no  sound,  and  the  flowers  no  colour  or  smell.” 

Dr.  Howe’s  testimonial  to  the  advantages  derived 
by  himself  and  the  teachers  from  Phrenology,  is 
in  these  words  : — 

“  Before  I  knew  Phrenology,”  says  he,  “  I  was 
groping  my  way  in  the  dark  as  blind  as  my  pupils  : 
I  derived  very  little  satisfaction  from  my  labours, 
and  fear  that  I  gave  but  little  to  others.  Our 
upper  classes  are  all  instructed  in  the  general 
principles  of  intellectual  philosophy,  and  we  ex¬ 
plain  to  them  both  the  old  and  the  new  systems  ; 
but  I  never  new  one  of  them  who  did  not  prefer 
the  latter,  while  I  have  known  many  who  have 
taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  philosophy  of  Phren¬ 
ology,  and  heard  them  avow  that  they  were  made 
happier  and  better  by  understanding  its  princi¬ 
ples.  Some  of  our  teachers  are  persons  of  con¬ 
siderable  intellectual  attainments,  and  all  of  them 
have  adopted  tlie  new  philosophy  since  they 
joined  the  Institution,  not  because  they  were  in¬ 
duced  to  do  so  by  any  request  of  mine,  or  on  any 
consideration  of  extrinsic  advantage  to  them¬ 
selves,  but  solely  because  their  duties  led  them 
to  examine  all  the  theories  of  mental  philosophy, 
and  the  new  system  recommended  itself  most 
forcibly  to  their  understandings,  and  appeared 
most  susceptible  of  practical  application.” 

“Dr.  Howe,”  says  Mr.  Combe,  “at  my  request 
put  this  testimony  into  writing,  and  authorized 
me  to  use  it.” — Notes  on  the  United  States  of 
America.  By  George  Combe,  vol.  iii.  p.  1S9.  ^ 


The  greater  the  knowledge  which  a  man  ac¬ 
quires,  the  less  highly  does  be  think  of  himself. 
Self-conceit,  if  not  the  direct  product  of  ignorance, 
is  greatly  fostered  by  it. 
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RATIONAL  MESMERISM. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  the  following 
account  of  Mr.  Catlow’s  experiments  at  Wake¬ 
field. 

On  the  first  evening  Mr.“Catlow  opened  his  lec¬ 
ture  by  saying  that  he  would  onlyjmake  a  few  re¬ 
marks,  as  the  handbills  announced  that  a  discussion 
should  take  place  after  half-past  nine  o’clock.  He 
begged  the  audience  distinctly  to  understand  that 
the  discussion  was  not  his  own  suggestion,  but  as 
the  announcement  had  been  made  by  a  friend  of  his 
he  would  not  shrink  from  the  discussion.  Mr. 
Catlow  proceeded  to  say,  that  he  had,  along  with 
the  Rev.  J.  Cameron  and  the  two  proprietors  of 
the  Journal ,  been  down  to  Mr.  Marriott’s  mill, 
and  there  had  selected  some  patients  on  whom 
experiments  would  that  evening  be  tried.  He 
agreed  to  try  experiments  on  these  parties  for  the 
Satisfaction  of  his  friends,  and  though  he  yielded 
to  these  suggestions,  still  he  would  not  yield 
the  importance  of  the  experiments  on  his  own 
patients.  The  discussion  to-night  would  be  con¬ 
fined  to  Mesmero-Phrenology.  The  following  was 
his  proposition  for  discussion  : — 

“That  the  phenomena  ascribed  to  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  cerebral  organs,  are  dreams  induced  by 
impressions  on  one  or  more  of  the  senses  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  natural  and  general  laws  that  regulate 
the  development  of  mental  states  and  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  organs  of  external  relations  in 
sleep.” 

Thus  leaving  untouched  the  question  of  cerebral 
organology,  and  which  implies  the  second  propo¬ 
sition. 

“  That  the  doctrine  requires  other  proof  than 
that  which  can  be  derived  from  the  experiments 
of  the  mesmero-phrenologists.” 

Mr.  Catlow  proceeded  to  say  that  in  coming 
forward  it  had  been  his  desire  to  make  no  personal 
allusion,  neither  had  he  any  personal  feelings  on 
the  subject.  He  had  never  witnessed  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  the  mesmero-plirenologists,  though  he 
had  frequently  been  desirous  to  do  so  ;  and  he 
regretted  that  he  was  unable  to  be  present  at  the 
lecture  on  the  previous  evening  both  on  his  own 
account  and  on  the  account  of  the  valuable  insti¬ 
tution  for  which  the  lecture  was  delivered.  Mr. 
Catlow  then  produced  a  boy  apparently  about 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age  from  Mr.  Marriott’s 
mill.  Before  going  on  with  the  experiments,  the 
Rev.  J.  Cameron  came  forward  and  said  that  it 
was  at  his  suggestion  that  Mr.  Catlow  had  been 
down  to  Mr.  Marriott’s  mill,  and  he  assured  the 
audience  on  his  honour  that  Mr.  Catlow  had  never 
seen  the  patients  before  that  afternoon,  and  then 
only  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Marriott,  himself,  and 
several  others;  so  that  in  these  cases  there  could 
be  no  collusion.  He  merely  stated  this  for  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  audience,  he  himself  had  been 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  the 
theory  by  what  he  had  seen  of  the  experiments 
that  afternoon.  Mr.  Catlow  then  proceeded  with 
the  experiments,  and  produced  sleep  in  about  five 
minutes  by  passing  his  hand  slowly  up  and  clown 
before  his  eyes.  After  sleep  had  been  produced, 
he  said  the  proper  way  would  be  for  some  gentle¬ 
man  or  gentlemen  in  whom  the  audience  had  con¬ 
fidence  to  come  upon  the  platform,  and  test  the 
boy  whether  he  was  asleep  or  no.  Mr.  Dunn  and 
Mr.  Holdsworth  then  went  upon  the  platform  and 
the  experiments  proceeded,  and  after  several  had 
been  tried,  it  was  arranged  that  Mr.  C.  should  at 
once  proceed  to  the  subject  of  Mesmero-  Phren¬ 
ology,  and  that  Mr.  Dunn  or  Mr.  Holdsworth 
should  point  out  an  organ  on  a  bust,  and  that  the 


organ  should  first  be  rubbed  as  the  Mesmero- 
Phrenologists  do,  and  if  no  result  ensued  that  Mr. 
Catlow  should  act  on  his  suggestive  theory. — The 
organs  were  then  pointed  out  on  the  bust  by  Mr. 
Dunn  and  Mr.  Holdsworth,  and  then  rubbed  by 
them  without  any  effect,  after  which  Mr.  Catlow, 
amid  loud  cheers,  produced  the  required  demon¬ 
stration  by  the  slightest  whisper.  While  Mr. 
Dunn  was  touching  and  rubbing  one  of  the  organs, 
which  we  think  was  veneration ,  the  boy  got  up 
and  followed  Mr.  Dunn  across  the  stage,  until 
Mr.  D.  actually  fell  off  on  his  back  on  the  floor; 
the  lad  remaining  without  moving  a  muscle, 
though  there  was  a  loud  cry  from  the  audience, 
who  were  afraid  that  Mr.  Dunn  was  hurt.  On 
Mr.  Dunn  gaining  his  equilibrium,  he  said  that  it 
was  his  intention  to  have  taken  the  boy  to  the 
edge  so  that  he  would  have  fallen  off.  Ho  fully 
expected  that  the  lad  must  have  fallen  off  after 
him  (Mr.  Dunn).  The  phrenological  experiments 
were  carried  to  some  extent,  after  which  a  girl 
was  introduced  from  the  same  mill,  and  sleep  was 
almost  instantly  produced  by  pointing.  Mr.  Dunn 
and  Mr.  Holdsworth  again  proceeded  with  the 
phrenological  experiments,  which  were  all  de¬ 
cided  failures,  by  rubbing  or  touching  the  organs, 
but  were  all  successful  by  the  suggestions.  A 
little  girl  from  Manchester  was  then  introduced 
on  the  platform,  and  sleep  produced  in  about  half 
a  minute.  The  eyes  of  the  girl  were  examined 
by  the  medical  gentlemen,  and  the  experiments 
proceeded:  She  danced  in  first-rate  style  and 

kept  tune  and  time  surprisingly.  The  patients 
were  then  awoke,  and  Mr.  Holdsworth  delivered 
a  short  address,  in  whioh  he  stated  that  Mr.  Dunn 
and  himself  had  appeared  on  that  stage  in  the 
character  of  medical  men,  to  test  the  reality  of 
the  experiments,  and  after  the  severest  scrutiny, 
they  were  bound  to  acknowledge  that  their  opin¬ 
ion  decidedly  was  that  they  were  real.  Mr.  Dunn 
said  that  he  frankly  confessed  the  reality  of  the 
experiments  ;  next,  continued  Mr.  Dunn,  to  the 
discovery  of  the  truth  is  the  acknowledgment  of 
error,  and  he  frankly  confessed  that  he  had  been 
in  error  up  to  that  evening,  as  he  never  before  be¬ 
lieved  that  even  sleep  could  be  produced  by  these 
means  ;  but  this  evening  he  had  been'  thoroughly 
convinced  of  his  error. 


Fox-hunting  Parsons. — We  copy  the  follow¬ 
ing  graphic  sketch  from  the  letter  of  “  a  Liberal,” 
in  a  Cheltenham  paper : — “  When  I  arrived  at  this 
place  it  was  on  Sunday.  I  of  course  attended  a 
church — it  was  decent.  When  I  entered  the  pre¬ 
cincts  of  the  holy  edifice,  a  sturdy  beggar  in  the 
shape  of  a  box-keeper  of  a  theatre,  approached, 
and  inquired  if  I  had  paid  9  “  What  do  you 
mean  ?  ”  “  All  people  pay,  Sir,”  he  replied.  “  Do 
they?”  said  I  ;  and  looking  towards  the  pulpit,  I 
there  discovered  a  jolly,  rosy-cheeked,  swaggering, 
fox-hunting  parson,  with  whom  I  had  been  in 
company  a  few  days  before  in  a  tally-ho  chase, 
giving  the  view-hallo  with  Stentorian  lungs  ; 
then,  taking  a  cursory  survey  of  the  audience,  I 
quitted  the  mercenary  theatre  in  disgust.” — Thus 
it  is  that  the  Established  Clergy,  in  general, 
create  Dissenters.  They  hunt  six  days  of  the 
week  ;  and  on  the  seventh,  mumble  over  the 
Church  service,  and  then  abandon  themselves  to 
the  consoling  idea  that  they  have  conscientiously 
performed  their  duty  !  If  these  men  were  paid 
according  to  their  services,  the  stocks — not  the 
three  per  cents. — would  be  their  portion. 
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M‘NAUGHTEN. 

We  wish  to  devote  some  attention  to  the 
recent  trial  of  M‘Naughten,  for  shooting  Mr. 
Drummond. 

If  legislation  were  based  upon  sound  princi¬ 
ples,  it  is  quite  evident  M‘Naughten  would 
have  been  prevented  from  committing  the 
crime,  and  placed  under  restraint,  when  the 
sapient  Scotch  functionary,  seeing  he  was  de¬ 
ranged,  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  been  treated 
as  an  insane  man,  and  told  him  to  go  home 
and  consult  his  friends.  If  hanging  were  ever 
proper,  it  would  be  in  the  case  of  a  sane  man, 
who,  aware  of  another’s  mental  disease,  allows 
him  to  go  at  large  till  crime  results ;  or  of  a 
Secretary  of  State,  who,  knowing  there  are 
thousands  of  such  cases,  makes  no  provi¬ 
sion  for  their  being  subjected  to  such  treat¬ 
ment  as  will  remove  the  disease,  (in  the  case 
of  M‘Naughten,  a  few  weeks’  proper  treatment 
when  the  disease  was  first  known  to  exist, 
would  no  doubt  have  restored  him  to  a  sound 
state  of  mind,  and  Mr.  Drummond’s  life,  and 
all  the  consequences  resulting  from  his  death, 
would  have  been  saved,)  or  deprive  them  of 
the  power  of  injuring  others,  but  waits  till 
death  has  been  inflicted  on  some  one,  and  then 
interferes,  and  as  unreasonably  makes  arrange¬ 
ments  for  keeping  the  patient  in  confinement 
all  the  rest  of  his  life.  What  reason  is  there 
in  this  ?  A  man  shoots  his  fellow  creature. 
A  jury  declares  upon  the  evidence  of  the 
highest  medical  authorities,  that  the  man,  owing 
to  insanity,  was  not  able  to  resist  the  motive 
to  kill  some  one ;  and  they  admit  the  position 
of  the  learned  council,  that  all  insanity  results 
from  disease  of  the  brain ;  and  then,  after  our 
law  makers  having  to  a  great  extent  been  ac¬ 
cessary  to  the  crime,  by  not  providing  a  remedy 
in  time,  doom  the  unfortunate  victim,  not  to 
the  necessary  privation  and  treatment  for  the 
cure  of  the  heightened  disease,  which  they 
have  allowed  to  reach  its  present  extent,  but 
to  perpetual  imprisonment,  regardless  as  to 
whether  the  disease  is  increased,  lessened,  or 
cured ;  and  they  will  go  on  hearing  of  such 
cases,  calling  themselves  Christian  men,  and 
exerting  themselves  for  this  or  that  private 
bill ,  although  it  only  comprehends  the  re¬ 
moval  or  erection  of  a  turnpike ;  and  yearly 
sacrifice  the  lives  of  their  fellow-creatures,  by 
the  apathy  they  manifest  in  ascertaining  the 
real  nature  of  man,  the  source  of  crime,  and 
modes  of  treating  all  who  by  their  deviations 
from  sane  conduct,  distinctly  prove  they  are 
subjects  for  restraint;  whether  the  aberra¬ 
tions  be  of  a  violent  or  a  desponding  nature, 
or  a  tendency  to  indulge  in  habitual  intoxica¬ 
tion.  Where  the  deviation  from  rational  con¬ 
duct  is  proved  by  overt  acts  of  vice  or  folly, 
blind  ignorance  alone  would  restrain  the  arm 
of  power  from  interposing  to  prevent  the 
fatal  results  known  to  follow^  so  frequently. 
We  shall  resume  our  efforts  to  force  these 
facts  upon  the  notice  of  all ;  and  surely  in  a 
case  so  self-evident,  no  argument  can  be  re¬ 


quired  to  prove  a  truth,  which  all  must  know; 
and  if  their  attention  is  called  to  the  subject, 
all  are  willing  to  acknowledge  that  in  such 
cases  “something  should  be  done.” 


INTELLIGENCE. 

London  Phrenological  Society. 

The  meeting  on  Monday  the  20th  ult.  was  numer¬ 
ously  attended.  Dr.  Elliotson  in  the  chair.  Mr. 
Atkinson,  F.G.S.,  read  a  paper  on  the  late  John 
Varley,  the  eminent  painter  ;  he  described  him  to 
have  been  a  man  of  wonderful  genius  and  intel¬ 
lect,  original  in  all  his  conceptions,  grand  in  all 
his  designs— an  ardent  admirer  of  -nature  and 
nature’s  works  ;  he  loved  the  sublime  and  beau¬ 
tiful,  the  cloud  capt  mountain,  the  lowly  valley, 
the  placid  lake,  the  umbrageous  wood  “  imper¬ 
vious  to  the  sun  these  were  his  delight  to  view, 
and  these  he  so  inimitably  transferred  to  canvas. 
In  landscape  painting  he  stands  pre-eminent — 
none  have  excelled  him,  few  can  equal  him  ;  he 
was  the  founder  of  this  species  of  art  in  water 
colours.  In  manners  he  was  mild,  affable,  bene¬ 
volent,  and  communicative  ;  his  charity  was  as 
large  as  his  expansive  heart  ;  he  knew  no  distinct 
country  or  creed.  “  Friend  to  no  sect,  he  took  no 
private  road,  but  looked  through  nature  up  to 
nature’s  God.”  As  every  mirror  has  its  dark 
side,  so  has  human  nature  its  frailties.  Varley’s 
might  have  been  called  amiable,  it  was  credulity  ; 
he  believed  nearly  all  he  heard  or  read  ;  lie  was 
an  astronomer,  and  deeply  impressed  with  the 
truth  of  the  occult  science  of  astrology  :  he  ima¬ 
gined  the  starry  host  to  possess  an  influence  over 
the  actions  and  feelings  of  men,  and  “  that  there 
were  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  were 
dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy.”  Varley  was  wholly 
devoid  of  worldly  prudence,  and  was  consequently 
always  in  difficulty.  The  cast  of  his  head  was 
exhibited.  The  coronal  region  was  large  ;  the 
moral  faculties  highly  developed,  and  the  intel¬ 
lectual,  to  a  high  degree.  Ideality,  his  predomi¬ 
nant  sentiment,  was  strikingly  large  ;  also  benevo¬ 
lence  and  constructiveness.  Mr.  Atkinson  at  the 
close  of  his  address  was  much  applauded.  Dr. 
Elliotson  said  he  wished  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  meeting  to  the  report  of  the  Hunterian  Ora¬ 
tion  which  he  had  read  in  the  Medical  Times  of 
the  18th  inst.  The  doctor  said  here  was  a  gentle¬ 
man  addressing  the  first  surgical  college  in  the 
kingdom,  and  asserting  that  to  Sir  C.  Bell  be¬ 
longed  the  honour  of  the  greatest  discovery  made 
in  the  nervous  system  for  twenty  centuries.  The 
passage  is  as  follows: — “  In  a  word  there  belongs 
to  Bell  the  great  discovery*,  the  greatest  in  the 
physiology  of  the  nervous  system  for  twrenty  cen¬ 
turies — that  distinct  portions  of  that  system  are 
appropriated  to  the  exercise  of  different  func¬ 
tions.”  Dr.  E.  in  no  way  detracted  from  the 
merit  due  to  it ;  it  was  a  discovery,  and  as  such 
entitled  to  praise  ;  but  when  compared  with  those 
of  Gall  it  shrunk  into  insignificance,  “it was  as 
a  wart  to  ossa.”  What  Gall  years  before  dis¬ 
covered  with  respect  to  the  brain,  Bell  applied  to 
the  excito-motor  nerves.  The  former  said  that 
separate  parts  of  the  brain  have  distinct  func¬ 
tions  ;  the  latter  had  found  out  after  twenty  cen¬ 
turies  “  that  distinct  portions  of  the  nervous  sys¬ 
tem  are  appropriated  to  the  exercise  of  different 
functions.” 
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Dr.  Epps  commenced  a  course  of  four  lectures 
on  Phrenology,  at  the  National  Association  Hall, 
Holborn.  All  who  are  acquainted  with  this  gen¬ 
tleman’s  happy  manner  of  illustrating  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  science,  so  to  speak,  for  while  his 
strictly  logical  reasoning  is  sure  to  carry  con¬ 
viction  to  all  capable  of  comprehending  a  just 
conclusion,  his  reasoning  is  introduced  and  made 
familiar  by  such  an  array  of  interesting  facts  and 
amusing  anecdotes,  that  the  subject  at  once,  in 
the  hands  of  Dr.  E.,  becomes  one  of  interest  to 
all.  At  times,  we  may  just  hint  perhaps,  the  Dr. 
allows  his  love  of  approbation  a  little  too  much 
rein  ;  and  as  we  object  to  Phrenology  being  tacked 
to  any  system,  or  made  subservient  to  other  views 
than  those  strictly  relating  to  it  as  a  natural 
science,  we  are  not  pleased  when  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter  is  placed  in  too  strong  a  light-  We  do  not 
wish  for  Phrenology  any  more  than  chemistry, 
upon  Christian  principles.  The  truths  revealed 
by  science  are  universal ;  nor  would  we  have  them 
mixed  up  with  politics.  The  knowledge  we  gain 
by  the  study  of  any  science,  may,  and  should  be, 
brought  to  bear  on  all  subjects — religious,  politi¬ 
cal,  and  social ;  but  the  study  of  the  principles 
and  details  of  a  science  should  be  kept  apart  from 
the  application  of  the  principles,  when  acquired, 
or  we  may  expect  to  hear  of  an  anti  corn-law 
league  phrenological  lecture,  or  a  conservative 
system  of  the  science  of  Phrenology,  dedicated  to 
all  who  love  things  as  they  are. 

In  our  next  number  we  propose  giving  a  report 
of  the  succeeding  lectures  of  Dr.  Epps.  We 
should  be  glad  to  hear  of  the  formation  of  a  class, 
among  the  members  of  the  Association,  for  the 
study  of  Phrenology. 


From  Liverpool  we  are  glad  to  hear  that  the 
appearance  of  our  Journal  has  led  to  the  resucita- 
tion  of  a  class,  formed  principally  by  some  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  Temperance  system.  We  learn  there 
are  many  intelligent  members  ;  that  they  have 
above  100  casts,  besides  skulls  and  books.  We 
are  promised  the  report  of  an  interesting  case. 
W e  shall  be  happy  to  hear  from  them,  and  from 
all  similar  institutions.  When  men  begin  to  teach 
themselves  it  looks  well. 


Ethnological  Society,  February  28. — The  Secre¬ 
tary  reported  that  since  the  last  meeting  there 
had  been  an  accession  to  the  list  of  members  22, 
which  included  among  other  distinguished  per¬ 
sons,  Dr.  Knox  of  Edinburgh,  and  Professor 
Clarke  of  Cambridge.  He  then  read  part  the 
first  of  a  paper,  entitled,  “  Contributions  towards 
a  History  of  the  Esquimaux.”  It  appears  this 
arctic  race  is  spread  over  the  .whole  of  the  north¬ 
ern  coast  of  North  America,  down  to  Prince 
William’s  Sound  ;  on  the  Pacific,  including  the 
Island  of  St.  Lawrence  ;  and  to  the  coast  of  La¬ 
brador  on  the  Atlantic,  as  well  as  along  the  oppo¬ 
site  coast  of  Greenland,  a  computed  distance  of 
5,400  miles,  exclusive  of  the  various  indentations 
of  the  land.  Throughout  this  vast  country  the 
same  physical  characters,  language,  and  dress,  is 
found.  Dr.  Prichard,  in  his  “History  of  Man,” 
has  fallen  into  grievous  error  regarding  this 
nation  of  fishermen,  by  trusting  to  compilations, 
instead  of  consulting  the  original  authorities.  By 
this  means  he  has  figured  a  skull  as  typical  of  the 
race,  which  is  falsified  by  the  collections  of  Es¬ 
quimaux  crania  existing  in  this  country  to  the 
number  of  fourteen.  He  has  mistaken  the  sum¬ 


mer  for  the  winter  dress,  and  placed  the  stature 
of  the  nation  too  low  by  upwards  of  six  inches — 
no  very  trilling  error  in  their  physical  history. 
Even  the  little,  therefore,  that  has  been  done  in 
this  infant,  but,  particularly  to  medical  men, 
most  interesting  science,  is  in  a  very  crude  state. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  Methven  is  requested,  if  convenient,  to  for¬ 
ward  us  masks  of  the  faces  of  the  parties  alluded 
to  ;  we  imagine  we  should  readily  be  able  to  point 
out  the  one  who  excels  in  mathematics,  if  the 
facts  are  correctly  stated.  The  mistakes  of  mani¬ 
pulators  must  not  be  charged  to  the  science  of 
phrenology,  any  more  than  errors  in  chemistry 
effect  that  science, — in  medicine,  or  in  astronomy. 
The  laws  of  nature  are  invariable,  although  man 
may  err  in  their  interpretation  ;  besides,  the 
organ  in  question  is,  perhaps,  the  most  difficult 
to  determine  on.  Is  J.  M.  sure,  in  estimating  the 
results,  he  has  carefully  distinguished  between 
acquired  and  natural  capability  \ 

IT.  Gr.  is  thanked  for  his  letter.  We  are  glad 
he  appreciates  our  motive  for  publishing  both 
sides  of  the  question ;  we  quite  agree  with  the 
general  tenor  of  his  remarks.  He  may  rest  as¬ 
sured  we  shall  never  lend  ourselves  to  any  party, 
or  section  of  a  party,  or  advocate  any  creed.  We, 
through  the  medium  of  the  People’s  Journal,  de¬ 
sire  only  to  promulgate  truths  in  science  ;  and. 
we  have  pleasure  in  stating  that  our  determina¬ 
tion  seems  to  please  all  parties.  To  elicit  these 
truths,  our  pages  will  be  always  open  to  the  ad¬ 
vocates  and  opponents  of  all  and  every  theory, 
so  long  as  their  communications  tend  to  the  one 
point, — the  elucidating  truth  by  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  facts,  and  legitimate  deductions  from 
them.  When  introducing  matter  not  so  sup¬ 
ported,  it  will  be  only  with  the  view  of  restrain¬ 
ing  the  enthusiasm  of  those  who,  too  impetuous  in 
the  race,  often  injure  the  cause  they  wish  to 
serve.  No  one,  perhaps,  might  so  often  and  so 
justly  exclaim  as  Science,  were  she  personified — - 
“  save  me  from  my  friends.”  The  rash  friends  of 
truth  have  generally  retarded  its  progress  more 
than  its  most  determined  enemies. 

Books  and  Papers  received. — Phrenology  in 
the  Family';  or,  the  Utility  of  Phrenology  in  early 
Domestic  Education.  Dedicated  to  mothers. — ■ 
The  Wakefield  Journal. — The  Western  Times. — 
Manchester  Guardian.  —  Sheffield  Iris.  —  Nos.  1 
and  2  Phreno-Magnet. 

Books  for  review  and  communications  for  the 
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A  COMPLETE  SYSTEM  OF  PHRENOLOGY, 
(  Continued.) 

Chap  VI.  — Philoprogenitiveness. 

For  the  manner  of  the  discovery,  and  the 
proofs  of  the  existence  of  this  faculty  of  the 
mind,  and  the  invariable  correspondence  in 
the  size  of  a  particular  portion  of  the  brain, 
relative  with  the  strength  of  the  feeling,  we 
refer  our  readers  to  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  of  the 
Journal,  article  “  Philoprogenitiveness;”  and 
we  advise  the  careful  re-perusal  of  that  article, 
before  proceeding  to  the  study  of  the  details  of 
the  faculty  under  consideration. 

The  organ  of  phi  lopro, genitiveness  is  situated 
at  the  posterior  and  inferior  region  of  the 
brain,  resting  upon  the  tentorium,  the  mem¬ 
brane  which  separates  the  cerebellum,  or  little 
brain,  from  the  cerebrum,  or  brain-proper. 
When  large,  this  organ  gives  a  decided  pro¬ 
truding  appearance  to  the  back  part  of  the 
head,  (see  plate ,  p.  7,)  and  sometimes  a  pecu¬ 
liar  look  of  hanging  over,  or  drooping  appear¬ 
ance,  to  this  part.  It  is  one  of  the  easiest  of 
the  organs  to  discriminate,  but  some  care  is 
requisite  to  distinguish  at  all  times  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  organ  from  the  occipital  protube¬ 
rance,  which,  when  large,  may  be  mistaken  for 
the  organ  of  philoprogenitiveness.  But  this 
bony  projection  may  be  known  by  its  hard¬ 
ness,  and  it  never  extends  over  so  much  space 
laterally  as  the  organ.  The  situation  is  lower 
down ;  the  bony  protuberance,  and  a  bony  ridge 
extending  from  it  to  the  back  of  the  ear,  being 
the  external  indication  of  the  juncture  of  the 
tentorium  to  the  skull  inside.  The  best  way 
to  proceed,  to  determine  the  size  and  situation 
of  this  organ,  is  to  trace  out  distinctly  the 
position  of  this  bony  ridge  and  protuberance, 
by  passing  the  hands  down  tightly  pressed 
against  the  head  from  the  top  downwards,  and 
vice  versa.  The  organ  of  philoprogenitiveness 
is  always  immediatelyabove  this,  in  the  centre 
of  the  head.  Both  the  organ  and  the  bony 
ridge  vary  much  in  their  positive  position ; 
sometimes  being  much  higher  up,  relatively 
with  the  position  of  the  ear,  than  in  other  cases, 
but  it  is  at  all  times  resting  on  the  tentorium. 
The  knowledge  of  the  exact  position  of  this 
organ,  and  the  occipital  protuberance,  enables 
us  to  judge  correctly  of  the  preceding  organ  of 
amativeness.  It  is  always  below,  at  each  side  ; 
there  being  a  division  between  the  two  hemi¬ 


spheres  of  the  cerebellum,  which  seems  to  divide 
the  two  organs.  The  division  not  being  so 
distinct  in  the  case  of  philoprogenitiveness ,  it 
may  be  supposed  there  is  but  one  organ,  but 
in  all  cases  they  are  double ;  but  those  on  the 
medial  line,  from  their  approximation  to  each 
other,  generally  present  the  appearance  of  a 
single  organ,  although  the  division  may  be 
frequently  distinguished  ;  and  the  indentation 
is  then  taken  by  unskilful  observers  for  a 
deficiency  of  the  organ. 

The  Primitive  Function  of  this  faculty  may 
be  described  as  the  love  of  young,  the  helpless 
and  weak,  the  propensity  to  associate  with 
children.  By  a  primitive  function  of  a  faculty 
it  is  not  intended  to  describe  the  manifestations 
first  evinced  of  the  feeling ;  but  the  term  is  used 
in  the  sense  of  the  right  or  proper  acts  to 
which  the  activity  of  the  feeling  leads,  sup¬ 
posing  man  to  be  living  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  his  nature.  Each  faculty  is  supposed 
to  have  some  specific  duty  to  perform  in  the  hu¬ 
man  economy;  its  activity,  to  be  intended  to 
produce  some  specific  effect,  necessary  to  the  full 
realization  of  the  capabilities  of  man,  for  use¬ 
fulness  and  enjoyment.  This  specific  result  of 
the  activity  of  any  organ  is  regarded  as  th$- 
primitive  function, — that  is,  what  it  is  intended 
to  perform.  A  better  word  might  perhaps  have 
been  chosen,  but  natural,  original,  or  ultimate, 
would  all  have  been  open  to  some  objection  ; 
and  the  word,  if  we  understand  the  meaning,  is 
of  secondary  importance.  Dr.  Gall  gives  the 
following  rules  for  determining  what  is  a 
primitive  faculty,  and  these  rules  should  be 
carefully  studied.  A  want  of  their  observance 
has  led  to  much  useless  discussion  and  theoriz- 
ingupon  supposed  new  organs.  The  Dr.  says, 
we  admit  a  faculty  as  primitive, — 

1st.  When  it  exists  in  one  species  and  not 
in  another,  among  animals. 

2nd.  When  it  varies  in  the  two  sexes  of 
the  same  species. 

3rd.  When  it  bears  no  relative  proportion 
to  the  strength  of  other  faculties  of  the  same 
individual. 

4th.  When  its  manifestations  are  not  simul¬ 
taneous  with  the  other  faculties, — that  is,  when 
it  comes  into  activity,  or  loses  its  power  sooner 
or  later  than  the  other  faculties. 

6th.  When  it  is  transmitted  from  parents 
to  the  young. 
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7tli.  When  its  manifestations  are  separately 
observed,  either  in  a  state  of  health  or  disease. 

The  Auxiliary  Faculties  to  that  of  philopro¬ 
genitiveness  are  amativeness  most  especially, 
with  the  whole  of  the  gentle  feelings  of  our 
nature;  self-esteem ,  and  love  of  approbation  ; 
the  former  limiting  the  feeling  to  the  circles 
of  which  self  is  the  centre.  The  whole  of  the 
intellectual  faculties  aid  this  power,  by  observ¬ 
ing  the  particular  talents  of  children  ;  a  simi¬ 
larity  of  organization  producing  to  some  extent 
sympathy.  The  sanguine  temperament  is  a 
powerful  auxiliary  to  this  and  all  the  social 
feelings. 

The  Opponents  are  the  harsh  and  irascible 
feelings,  combined  with  large  self-esteem ,  great 
activity  of  the  intellect,  and  love  of  order ;  but 
when  the  organ  is  large,  philosophers,  and 
even  misers,  relax  their  usual  habits,  and  suc¬ 
cumb  to  the  love  of  their  young:  and  by  it,  even 
a  lymphatic  temperament  may  be  urged  to 
strenuous  activity. 

It  is  impossible  to  sufficiently  admire  the 
wise  adaptation  of  our  natures  to  our  wants. 
Observe  the  utter  helplessness  of  an  infant,  and 
think  for  what  a  lengthened  period  of  time,  the 
child  is  dependent  upon  others,  even  for  the 
means  of  existence  :  how  strong,  then,  should 
be  the  natural  impulse,  prompting  to  these 
acts  of  care  and  attention  ;  and  the  manifesta¬ 
tions  are  evident  in  the  care  we  see  bestowed 
by  a  parent  on  her  child ;  but  this  being,  in 
common  with  all  the  feelings,  blind,  unless  it 
is  directed  by  enlightened  intellect,  it  leads 
to  pampering  and  spoiling  children.  It  is  then 
acting  in  a  merely  selfish  manner.  A  fond 
mother  may  imagine  she  is  kind  to  her  child, 
when  she  is  only  gratifying  her  own  philopro- 
genitiveness ;  and  very  likely  in  a  way  certain 
to  produce  future  misery  to  the  object  she 
wishes  to  benefit.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who, 
although  ignorant  of  phrenology,  affords  some 
most  accurate  delineations  of  the  activity  of 
the  different  powers  of  the  mind,  observes, 
that  people  who  have  this  feeling  strong,  are 
immediately  recognised  by  children,  by  what 
he  calls  a  species  of  free  masonry.  The  fact, 
too,  of  even  doating  parents  sacrificing  their 
children’s  welfare  to  their  own  blind  feeling, 
did  not  escape  his  observation;  he  describes 
Elspat’s  love  for  her  son  thus: — “Elspat’s  ar¬ 
dent,  though  selfish  affection  for  her  son,  inca¬ 
pable  of  being  qualified  by  a  regard  for  the 
true  interests  of  the  unfortunate  object  of  her 
attachment,  resembled  the  instinctive  fondness 
of  the  animal  race  for  their  offspring;  and 
diving  little  farther  into  futurity  than  one  of 
the  inferior  creatures,  she  only  felt  that  to  be 
separated  from  Hamish  was  to  die.” 

When  the  organ  is  deficient,  a  general  cold¬ 
ness,  especially  towards  the  young,  is  apparent ; 
its  manifestations  must  not  be  mistaken  for 
those  of  benevolence ,  it  refers  more  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  helpless  and  weak ;  it  imparts  a 
considerable  portion  of  that  indescribable  ten¬ 
derness  shown  by  some  nurses  to  the  sick. 
With  this  organ  deficient,  a  sense  of  duty  may 
incline,  but  th epower  will  be  wanting,  to  render 


attentions  or  instruction  pleasing  to  children. 

It  is,  therefore,  most  essential,  that  all  nursery¬ 
maids,  tutors,  masters  and  mistresses  of  schools, 
especially  of  infant-schools,  should  have  a 
good  endowment  of  this  faculty ;  without  it, 
whatever  other  advantages  may  be  possessed, 
the  duties  will  be  irksome,  and  frequently 
badly  performed  ;  and  thus,  much  suffering  and 
injury  to  the  child,  maid,  and  mistress  often 
results  from  being  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  a 
good  development  of  the  organ  of  philopro¬ 
genitiveness  is  an  absolute  necessity,  in  such 
cases.  The  difference  in  the  feelings  of 
people  towards  children  is  known  to  all ;  some 
avoid  them,  while  others  will  seize  hold  of  and 
hug  strange  children,  whenever  they  can  get 
an  opportunity,  and  are  delighted  to  talk  of,  and 
to  play  with,  them ;  and  generally  will  they 
have  their  pockets  or  reticules  crammed  with 
toys  or  sweetmeats  for  the  little  dears;  and  how 
eagerly  will  they  be  welcomed  by  the  playful 
circle ;  while  in  other  cases  we  may  ob¬ 
serve  the  children  recognizing  a  deficiency  of 
the  organ,  and  seeking  to  avoid  the  stranger; 
and,  if  invited  to  approach,  it  is  in  a  tone  so 
cold,  that  frequently  the  repugnance  of  the 
child  cannot  be  overcome ;  and  we  have  not 
unfrequently  been  mortified  by  seeing  a  child 
strapped  because  he  could  not  like  Mr.  Some¬ 
body,  who  was  papa  or  mamma’s  favourite. 
From  the  universality  of  this  feeling,  and  the 
amiableness  with  which  even  its  abuse  is  en¬ 
veloped,  much  care  is  necessary  to  guard 
against  its  too  great  activity.  Much  misery  is 
produced  from  the  mistaken  kindness  of  parents 
to  their  children ;  many,  wise  enough  on  all 
other  subjects,  are  decidedly  insane  upon  this 
point,  and  quite  incapable  of  managing  their 
own  affairs  ;  the  old  proverb  is  based  on  this 
fact, — that  every  goose  thinks  her  own  gosling 
a  swan.  When  it  is  deficient,  as  much  care 
is  required  to  prevent  children  being  exposed 
to  harm  from  the  opposite  cause ;  in  these  cases, 
the  necessary  cares  are  considered  and  felt  a 
trouble,  and  the  offspring  neglected.  The  de¬ 
ficiency  of  this  does  not  induce  cruelty  to 
children  ;  the  want  of  a  power  can  never  pro¬ 
duce  a  positive  manifestation ;  cruelty  results 
from  other  causes,  the  non-existence  of  active 
philoprogenitiveness  leaves  them  unrestrained 
in  their  effect  towards  the  young. 

Numerous  examples  of  the  existence  of  this 
faculty  will  be  found  in  the  article  previously 
quoted;  it  would  be  needless  to  repeat  them 
here.  The  general  larger  size  of  this  organ 
in  females  than  in  males  may  be  observed  in 
childhood  :  the  girl  delights  to  nurse  her  doll ; 
she  may  be  seen  for  hours  amusing  herself, 
dressing  and  undressing  it,  washing,  feeding, 
and  lulling  it  to  sleep,  exactly  as  mamma  does 
to  the  baby  ;  the  boy  will  have  his  horse,  or 
delights  to  play  at  top,  or  soldiers.  Let  any 
one  range  six  or  twelve  girls  on  one  side  of  a 
room,  and  as  many  boys  on  the  other,  and  it 
will  immediately  be  seen  that  their  heads  are 
differently  shaped  in  the  region  pointed  out  as 
the  seat  of  this  organ.  Where  it  is  deficient 
in  a  girl,  she  will  most  likely  be  fonder  of  the 
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boys’  sports  ;  and  if  large  in  the  boy,  he  will 
be  more  like  his  mother  in  disposition.  It  is 
large  in  some  men ;  they  will  then  dress  and 
wash  the  children,  and  seek  for  pleasure  in  do¬ 
mestic  occupation.  Some  men,  who  bear  with 
philosophic  coolness  the  loss  of  a  wife,  are 
dreadfully  distressed  by  the  death  of  a  child; 
in  this  case,  philoprogenitiveness  will  be  found 
larger  than  amativeness.  The  existence  of 
this  faculty  points  out  why  parents  are  gene¬ 
rally  more  distressed  at  parting  with  their 
children,  than  the  children,  however  gentle 
and  amiable  they  may  be,  are  at  leaving  pa 
rents,  in  case  of  marriage,  See.  The  children 
are  only  bound  to  their  parents  by  the  ties  of 
adhesiveness ,  benevolence,  conscientiousness , 
veneration ,  &c.  While  the  peculiar  feeling 
under  consideration  is  added  to  the  feelings  of 
a  parent  for  his  or  her  child,  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  the  strength  of  this  feeling  bears 
no  relation  to  the  beauty,  or  even  worth,  of 
the  object;  the  most  deformed  and  pitiable 
objects,  nay,  the  most  depraved  too,  often 
finding  a  response  through  the  active  philo¬ 
progenitiveness  of  a  mother’s  head,  when  all 
other  portals  to  the  commisseration  of  any  of 
their  kind  are  closed  against  them.  When 
this  organ  is  large,  and  combined  with  cautious¬ 
ness  large  also,  the  most  anxious  fears  are 
entertained  for  the  safety  of  children ;  they 
eannot  be  trusted  out  of  sight ;  if  away  for  an 
hour,  apprehension  is  felt  that  some  dreadful 
mishap  has  befallen  them.  The  sight  of  an  ac¬ 
cident  happening  to  a  child  has,  in  several  in¬ 
stances,  produced  disease  in  this  organ,  and 
insanity  has  been  induced  ;  the  sudden  loss  of 
children  has  produced  the  same  effect,  and  the 
poor  patients  would  sit  for  hours,  nay  days, 
with  their  hands  clasped  over  the  organ  in 
question, — that  being  the  seat  of  the  pain  ex¬ 
perienced. 

In  accordance  with  the  laws  of  natural  lan¬ 
guage,  we  find  the  motion  of  the  body  and 
head,  in  this  case,  in  direction  of  the  organ. 
See  a  mother  seize  her  child,  after  its  absence 
for  a  time  ;  she  will  throw  her  head  back,  and 
holding  the  child  up  in  her  arms  above  her 
head,  gaze  in  its  smiling  face  with  rapture. 
It  is  not  very  easy  to  describe  the  effect  upon 
the  countenance ;  its  activity  imparts  a  warmth 
and  vividness  of  expression,  the  eyes  sparkle, 
the  mouth  is  drawn  a  little  open,  and  laterally, 
bespeaking  a  mingling  of  love  and  joy  ;  the 
whole  of  the  limbs  are  gracefully  relaxed,  and 
a  gentle  air  pervades  the  whole  system.  It  is 
very  easy  to  obtain  illustrations  of  the  natural 
language  of  this  faculty,  in  any  mixed  com¬ 
pany  of  males  and  females  ;  let  the  children, 
their  little  pranks  and  games,  be  made  the 
subject  of  converse, — the  philoprogenitiveness 
will  arouse,  each  will  begin  to  recount  some¬ 
thing  of  their  John,  or  their  sister’s  Jane  ;  and 
a  like  expression  will  be  seen  on  every  face, 
varying  only  in  degree,  except  in  one  or  two 
instances,  where  the  organ  is  small.  The  un- 
happy  wight  so  circumstanced  will  be  seen  to 
fidget  and  frown,  will  make  sundry  fruitless 
efforts  to  change  the  conversation,  and  at 


length  gets  up,  and  leaves,  or  declares  that 
children  and  their  nonsense  should  be  kept  at 
home. 

Some  phrenologists  believe  the  space  gene¬ 
rally  represented  as  being  occupied  by  the  or¬ 
gan  of  philoprogenitiveness  contains  several 
organs  ;  or,  at  least,  that  the  organ  is  divided, 
— the  lateral  parts  being  the  organ  of  mar¬ 
riage.  Dr.  Vimont,  M.  Prideaux,  and  several 
others,  have  thought  so.  We  have  not  seen 
any  proof  ourselves  ;  we  regard  marriage  as  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  combined  activity  of  amative¬ 
ness  and  adhesiveness ,  primitively.  In  the 
present  day,  acquisitiveness  is  a  principal  cause, 
aided  by  love  of  approbation  and  self-esteem. 
The  phreno-mesmeric  observers  have  sub¬ 
divided  this  organ  into  filial  love,  parental 
love,  love  of  pets ,  love  of  gifts ,  love  of  keep¬ 
sakes.  We  must  confess,  we  do  not  under¬ 
stand  the  love  of  pets  as  a  natural  feeling,  nor 
do  we  see  clearly  the  distinction  between 
gifts  and  keepsakes. 

(To  be  continued.) 


NATURAL  LANGUAGE.  * 

The  following  passage  from  Miss  Martineau’s 
excellent  “  Letter  to  the  Deaf,”  fully  carries  out, 
by  her  own  experience,  Mr.  Combe’s  principle  of 
the  reaction  of  the  natural  language  upon  the 
brain. 

Having  stated  that  she  is  herself  afflicted  with 
deafness,  she  says  :  “  I  was  kindly  told,  a  few  years 
ago,  that  many  people  wished  to  converse  with 
me,  but  that  I  looked  as  if  I  had  rather  not  be 
spoken  to.  Well  I  might  ;  for  I  then  discovered 
that  in  trying  to  check  one  bad  habit,  I  had  fallen 
into  another.  I  had  a  trick  of  sighing,  to  cover 
which,  I  used  to  twist  my  fingers  almost  out  of 
joint,  and  the  pain  of  this  process  very  naturally 
made  me  frown.  My  friend’s  hint  put  me  on  my 
guard.  Instead  of  twisting  my  fingers,  I  recalled 
my  vow  of  patience,  and  this  made  me  smile  ;  and 
the  world  has  been  a  different  place  to  me  since. 
Some  such  little  rule  as  turning  every  sigh  into 
a  smile  will  help  you  over  a  multitude  of  difiicul- 
ties,  and  save  you  at  length  the  trouble  of  think¬ 
ing  about  either  smiling  or  sighing.” 

This,  though  addressed  only  to  the  deaf,  is  appli¬ 
cable  to  all.  H.  C. 


TRUTH. 

To  gain  truth,  which  is  tlie  object  of  the  under¬ 
standing,  I  must  seek  it  disinterestedly.  Here  is 
the  first  and  grand  condition  of  intellectual  pro¬ 
gress.  I  must  choose  to  receive  the  truth,  no 
matter  how  it  bears  on  myself.  I  must  follow  it, 
no  matter  where  it  leads,  what  interests  it  op¬ 
poses,  to  what  persecution  or  loss  it  kiys  me  open, 
from  what  party  it  severs  me,  or  to  what  party  it 
allies.  Without  this  fairness  of  mind,  which  is 
only  another  phrase  for  disinterested  love  of  truth, 
great  native  powers  of  understanding  are  per¬ 
verted  and  led  astray  ;  genius  runs  wild  ;  “the 
light  within  us  becomes  darkness. 
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PHRENOLOGY  VERSUS  MATERIALISM. 

Phrenology  is  often  unjustly  accused  of  fa¬ 
vouring  materialism  and  leading  to  infidelity, 
whereas  it  in  truth  confutes  both.  In  its  lead¬ 
ing  doctrine,  namely,  that  one  portion  of  the 
•  brain  thinks,  another  is  used  to  manifest  anger, 
another  kindness,  and  so  of  each  of  the  other 
manifestations;  there  is  evidently  no  more 
materialism  than  there  is  in  the  opposite  doc¬ 
trine,  that  the  whole  brain  thinks  the  whole 
is  employed  to  manifest  anger,  the  whole 
kindness,  &c.  Whatever  of  materialism  ap¬ 
pertains  to  phrenology,  appertains  to  it  solely 
on  the  ground  that  it  recognises  the  brain  as 
the  instrument  of  thought  and  feeling,  a  doc¬ 
trine  quite  as  universally  admitted  by  anti¬ 
phrenologists  as  by  phrenologists ;  so  that  the 
former  are  materialists  in  the  same  way  and 
degree  in  which  the  latter  are.  But  to  be 
more  specific : — so  far  from  favouring  mate¬ 
rialism,  phrenology  furnishes  stronger  argu¬ 
ments  against  that  doctrine,  and  in  favour  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  than  can  be 
drawn  from  any  other  source;  one  of  which 
we  will  adduce.  Materialism  asserts  that  the 
mind  is  only  an  emanation,  or  condition,  of 
organized  matter ; — that  the  brain  is  the  mind, 
and  the  mind  the  brain,  or  at  least  the  product 
of  the  brain,  when  active ;  and  that  they  are 
not  two  substances  or  entities.  Now,  it  is 
plain  that  if  phrenology  can  point  out  a  single 
instance  of  a  difference  between  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  two,  if  it  can  show  that  one  is  dor¬ 
mant  whilst  the  other  is  active,  or  one  strong 
whilst  the  other  is  feeble,  it  thereby  over¬ 
throws  the  whole  doctrine  of  materialism,  by 
showing  that  they  are  two  entities,  and  that 
each  is  not  always  as  the  other.  What  then 
are  the  facts  in  the  case  ?  Take  the  organ  of 
eventuality,  or  memory  of  facts.  This  organ, 
and  also  this  kind  of  memory,  is  powerfully 
developed  in  children,  especially  boys-  The 
centre  of  their  foreheads  is  usually  swollen 
out  beyond  the  other  portions,  and  they  lite¬ 
rally  never  forget  facts,  or  what  they  have 
seen  or  heard.  In  relation  to  men,  especially 
old  men,  the  tables  are  reversed  ;  their  organs 
of  eventuality  are  usually  small,  and  their  me¬ 
mory  of  facts  short  and  indistinct.  And  yet 
these  very  men,  whilst  they  forget  the  events 
of  the  day  or  the  week  before,  recollect  clearly 
and  accurately  the  events  of  childhood.  This 
shows,  that  after  the  scenes  of  their  childhood 
have  passed,  through  their  vigorous  organ  of 
eventuality  into  a  mental  state,  the  after*  con¬ 
dition  of  the  organ  differs  from  that  of  the  fa¬ 
culty  ;  and  hence,  that  they  are  two  sub¬ 
stances,  the  organ  being  weak,  but  the  faculty 
vigorous.  Having  shown  that  there  is  a  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  given  state  of  one  organ 
and  its  faculty,  the  inference  is  clear,  that 
the  same  may  be  true  of  the  other  faculties. 
At  all  events,  having  pointed  out  a  difference 
between  the  present  condition  of  the  one, 
compared  with  that  of  the  other,  we  have  es- 
established  the  principle,  that  vital  organiza¬ 
tion  is  not  mind,  and  that  they  are  two  enti¬ 


ties,  which  completely  upsets  materialism. 
An  equally  powerful  argument  against  mate¬ 
rialism  might  be  drawn  from  veneration ,  which 
is  adapted  to  the  worship  of  a  God,  of  a  spi¬ 
ritual  being  ;  and  this  adaptation  of  a  phreno¬ 
logical  faculty  in  man  to  a  spiritual  being, 
proves  that  there  is  a  spiritual  being.  By  thus 
establishing  the  existence  of  a  spiritual  being, 
we  again  overthrow  materialism  ;  because  the 
very  existence  of  a  spiritual  state  of  being, 
independent  of  matter,  is  incompatible  with 
materialism.  Marvellousness  is  also  adapted 
to  a  world  of  spirits,  and  this  proves  there  is  a 
world  of  spirits  adapted  to  marvellousness  ;  for 
in  no  instance  do  we  find  one  thing  adapted  to 
a  second,  without  the  existence  of  a  second  ; 
without  the  existence  of  the  second  adapted 
to  that  of  the  first.  But  having  completely 
routed  the  objection,  foot  and  horse,  by  the 
first  argument,  we  do  not  deem  it  necessary 
to  expend  the  other  arguments;  for  why  should 
we  continue  to  pelt  that  which  is  dead  ? 


THE  SILENT  SYSTEM  IN  AMERICA. 

By  a  Correspondent  of  the  American  Examiner. 

On  my  return  to  New  York,  I  observed,  sitting  in 
the  forepart  of  the  boat,  a  half-starved,  half- clad 
human  being.  He  had  terror  and  misery  strongly 
marked  on  his  countenance  ;  all  the  social  feel¬ 
ings  seemed  dead  in  him  for  ever.  I  found,  on 
inquiry,  he  had  lately  been  an  inmate  of  Sing- 
Sing  Prison.  He  had  been  sentenced  for  fourteen 
years,  but  I  could  not  learn  his  crime.  I  was 
anxious  to  know  some  particulars  of  this  famous 
prison,  where  one  thousand  convicts  are  kept  at 
hard  labour,  and  doomed  to  perpetual  silence 
during  the  term  of  their  confinement.  I  got  into 
conversation  with  the  poor  wretch,  and  he  cer¬ 
tainly  described  the  horrors  and  the  cruelties  of 
that  prison  to  be  such  as  must  shock  the  feelings 
of  humanity.  The  prisoners  are  worked  hard, 
and  allowed  but  a  scanty  share  of  provisions. 
They  never  get  a  full  meal,  so  that  there  is  a  con¬ 
stant  craving  for  food  ;  and  yet,  if  any  of  the 
prisoners,  through  illness,  have  any  of  the  provi¬ 
sions  left  over,  they  are  flogged  severely  if  de¬ 
tected  in  giving  it  to  another,  and  the  receiver 
is  also  flogged.  This  prohibition  is  so  strictly  en¬ 
forced,  that  my  informant  declared  he  was  once 
flogged  for  picking  up  an  old  chew  of  tobacco 
which  one  of  the  keepers  had  spat  out  of  his 
mouth.  No  wonder  that  such  cruel  treatment 
breaks  down  the  health  and  spirits  of  those  unfor¬ 
tunate  wretches.  Some  of  them  commit  suicide  ; 
others  are  taken  sick,  and  when  death  comes  to 
their  relief,  one  would  think  some  sympathy  might 
be  shown  to  the  dying  man  ;  but  no — with  a  re¬ 
finement  in  cruelty  peculiar  to  the  Yankees,  no 
friend,  not  even  a  father,  a  brother,  or  a  wife,  is 
allowed  to  sooth  his  dying  couch  ;  lie  sees  before 
him  the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  and 
in  that  awful  hour  he  looks  around  for  some  one 
he  loves  to  sooth  the  agonies  of  his  soul,  but  lie 
looks  in  vain.  These  prisoners,  who  have  trans¬ 
gressed  th  e  laws  of  their  country,  are  still  human 
beings  ;  they  are  all,  more  or  less,  susceptible  to 
kind  treatment  ;  they  have  a  sense  of  natural 
justice  about  them  ;  they  feel  that  the  punish¬ 
ment  inflicted  is  far  beyond  even  what  is  due  to 
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tlie  crimes  they  have  committed ;  a  spirit  of  re¬ 
venge  is  first  cherished  in  their  bosoms  against 
their  keepers  ;  they  next  become  dejected  and 
almost  heart-broken  under  the  merciless  castiga¬ 
tions  which  they  see  inflicted  every  day  around' 
them  :  their  constitutions  fail,  and  if  they  sur¬ 
vive  the  term  of  their  imprisonment,  they  come 
out  objects  only  for  the  charity  workhouse.  I 
sincerely  trust  that  our  free  and  happy  country 
may  never  be  disgraced  by  the  adoption  of  such  a 
system  of  brutal  tyranny  and  oppression.  While 
I  listened  to  the  narrative  told  me  by  this  man,  I 
had  occasion  to  put  some  questions  to  him,  and  I 
noticed  when  I  spoke  he  gave  an-  involuntary 
shudder  ;  I  asked  him  the  cause,  and  he  said  that 
for  14  long  years  he  hardly  heard  a  human  voice, 
except  that  of  his  keeper,  and  even  that  he  had' 
scarcely  ever  heard  but  it  was  to  order  him  to 
strip  to  be  flogged.  I  felt  deeply  for  this  miserable 
outcast,  and  gave  him  a  trifle  of  money,  and  left 
him  sitting  where  I  first  saw  him. 


GOOD  AND  BAD  IN  THE  SAME 
CHARACTER. 

Many  are  highly  estimable  in  one  relation  to 
their  fellow-creatures  and  not  in  another.  For 
instance,  present  any  unfortunate,  or  feeble,  or 
depressed  person  to  their  consideration,  and  they 
will  be  untiring  in  the  exercise  of  benevolence 
towards  that  person.  But  present  to  their  con¬ 
sideration  any  person  of  superior  qualities  or  in 
superior  circumstances  to  their  own,  and  they 
immediately  appear  as  if  the  spirit  of  malice  were 
in  undisputed  possession  of  them.  This  alterna¬ 
tion  between  benevolence  and  its  opposite  is  ruled 
by  self-esteem.  In  the  first  case,  the  self-esteem 
is  pleased  in  contemplating  an  inferior  ;  in  the 
second,  offended  in  regarding  a  superior.  One 
character  may  thus  appear  very  different  to  dif¬ 
ferent  persons — kind  and  genial  to  some,,  and  bit¬ 
ter  and  malignant  to  others  ;  as  the  shield  was 
thought  to  be  gold  by  the  gentleman  who  came 
from  the  west,  and  silver  by  the  gentleman  who 
came  from  the  east.  It  is  needless  to  remark  that 
so  very  bad  a  fault  as  envy  cannot  be  palliated  by 
the  exhibition  in  the  same  character,  towards 
other  objects,  of  any  amount  of  benevolence. 


INFLUENCE  OF  GENIUS.  ' 

There  is  a  certain  charm  about  great  superiority 
of  intellect  that  winds  into  deep  affections,  which 
a  much  more  constant  and  even  amiability  of 
manners  in  lesser  men  often  fails  to  reach.  Genius 
makes  many  enemies,  but  it  makes  sure  friends, 
who  forgive  much,  who  endure  long,  who  exact 
little.  They  partake  of  the  character  of  disciples 
as  well  as  friends.  There  lingers  about  the  human 
heart  a  strong  inclination  to  look  upward — to  re¬ 
vere.  In  this  inclination  lies  the  source  of  re¬ 
ligion,  of  loyalty,  and  also  of  the  worship  and  im¬ 
mortality  which  are  rendered  so  cheerfully  to  the 
great  of  old.  And,  in  truth, it  is  a  divine  pleasure. 
Admiration  seems,  in  some  measure,  to  appro¬ 
priate  to  ourselves  the  qualities  it  honours  in 
others.  We  wed — we  root  ourselves  to  the  natures 
we  so  love  to  contemplate,  and  their  life  grows  a 
part  of  our  own.  Thus,  when  a  great  man,  who 
has  engrossed  our  thoughts,  our  conjectures,  our 
homage,  dies,  a  gap  seems  suddenly  left  in  the 
world a  wheel  in  the  mechanism  of  our  own 


being  appears  abruptly  stilled  ;  a  portion  of  our 
selves,  and  not  our  worst  portion — for  how  many 
pure,  high,  generous  sentiments  it'  contains,  dies 
with  him?  Yes!  It  is  this  love,  so  rare,  so  exalted, 
and  so  denied  to  all  ordinary  men,  which  is  the 
especial  privilege  of  greatness,  whether  that  great¬ 
ness  be  shown  in  wisdom,  in  enterprise,  in  virtue, 
or  even,  till  the  world  learns  better,  in  the  more 
daring  and  lofty  order  of  crime.  A  Socrates  may 
claim  it  to-day — a  Napoleon  to-morrow  ;  nay,  a 
brigand  chief,  illustrious  in  the  circle  in  which 
he  lives,  may  call  it  forth  no  less  powerfully  than 
the  generous  failings  of  a  Byron,  or  the  sublime 
excellence  of  a  Milton., 


THE  PLEA  OF  INSANITY. 

Sir, — The  observations  on  M'Naughten’s  case 
in  your  last,  induce  me  to  offer  a  few  words  on 
the  question,  more  especially  that  I  observe  it  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  a  discussion  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  Little  good  was  to  be  expected 
from  any  proposition  on  this  point  coming  from 
the  lawyers,  but  I  feared  the  present  moment, 
when  the  minds  of  the  multitude  are  excited 
to  fury  little  short  of  a  thirst  of  blood  by  the 
majority  of  the  press,  was  to  be  used  to  ensure 
success  to  some  measure  even  more  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  the  principles  of  humanity  and  jus¬ 
tice  than  the  present  system.  Public  feeling, 
in  its  usual  healthy  state,  would,  I  am  well 
aware,  negative  instantly  any  such  proposi¬ 
tion  ;  but  when  we  see  this  brutal  feeling 
influencing  the  minds  of  the  larger  portion 
of  the  conductors  of  the  public  press,  from 
whom  the  people  receive  the  majority  of 
their  impressions,,  and  that  it  has  further  ex¬ 
tended  itself  to  the  magnates  of  the  land,  we 
must  not  be  surprised  that  the  lower  classes 
have  been  inoculated  by  its  baneful  influence. 
Happily  this  fear  was  unfounded;  the  utmost 
wisdom  and  moderation  have  been  shown  by 
the  ostensible  originator  of  this  discussion, 
who  appears  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
our  inability  to  legislate  on  the  subject,  with 
our  present  imperfect  knowledge,  with  any 
probability  of  success;  and  the  peremptory 
character  of  the  advice  given  to  the  House, 
may  be  taken  to  set  the  question  of  a  more 
stringent  law  against  the  insane  at  rest  for  the 
present.  The  country  is  much  indebted  to  the 
nobleman  who  has  at  this  conjuncture  thrown 
the  weight  of  his  great  name  and  talents  into 
the  scale  of  humanity.  The  object,  then,  of 
this  discussion,  is  simply  to  give  greater  pub¬ 
licity  to  the  present  law,  and  more  fixedness 
to  the  language  in  which  the  point  of  in¬ 
sanity  is  to  be  left  to  the  jury,  and  so  far  ac¬ 
complishes  a  great  good;  but  it  does  not,  how¬ 
ever,  touch  the  one  point  necessary,  viz.,  the 
placing  under  proper  control  persons  so  afflicted . 
This  onerous  responsibility  is  now  in  the  re¬ 
latives  of  the  party;  and  a  long  series  of  in¬ 
stances  show  how  improperly  the  responsibi¬ 
lity  is  bestowed.  The  papers  of  the  last  week 
have  a  case  strongly  in  point.  Let  us,  there¬ 
fore,  know  what  reason  there  is,  why  the  state, 
under  certain  restrictions,  should  not  have  the 
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power  of  taking  possession  of  the  persons  of 
individuals  so  afflicted,  and  of  providing  an 
asylum  for  them,  in  which  their  malady  may 
be  properly  administered  to,  and  their  own  and 
society’s  safety  insured.  Why  should  society 
be  obliged  to  wait  until  crime  is  committed, 
or  some  injury  attempted  or  accomplished  ? 
Well  do  you  observe,  “  in  the  case  of 
IVPNaughten,  a  few  weeks’  proper  treatment 
when  the  disease  was  first  known  to  exist, 
would,  no  doubt,  have  restored  him  to  a  sound 
state  of  mind.”  What  mercy  would  not  such 
a  law  be  to  the  unfortunate  individual,  as  well 
as  to  society  I  All  the  necessary  machinery 
for  the  carrying  out  such  an  enactment  is  ready 
at  hand,  whether  the  restraint  be  in  a  public 
or  private  asylum.  The  recent  acts  for  regu¬ 
lating  these  establishments  would  render 
such  a  measure  perfectly  easy  of  construction 
and  application ;  and  the  present  excitement 
would  be  turned  to  legitimate  account,  could 
such  an  improvement  be  accomplished.  It  has 
been  urged  that  such  a  law  would  involve  a 
violation  of  the  sanctity  of  social  life  ;  that  it 
would  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 
These  objections,  properly  sifted,  will  be  found 
alike  futile.  The  law  already  recognises 
the  power  to  abridge  the  liberty  of  the  insane, 
although  untainted  with  crime,  by  means  of  com¬ 
missions  of  lunacy ;  and  yet  but  yesterday,  we 
find  a  magistrate,  in  the  conscientious  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  duty  to  the  public,  (acting,  it  is 
doubtless  true,  under  the  force  of  recent  events) 
compelled  to  overstep  the  law,  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  society.  Need,  then,  stronger  proof  be 
required  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  present  sys¬ 
tem,  or  could  a  stronger  case  be  made  out  for 
legislation  ?  I  sincerely  hope  that  some  of  your 
correspondents,  more  able  than  myself,  will  aid 
you  in  your  advocacy  of  a  measure  which  shall 
accomplish  this  end  ;  the  little  intelligence  I 
can  bring  to  the  subject,  if  needed,  shall  not 
be  wanting.  Though  doubtless  familiar  to 
you,  I  append  a  few  extracts  from  Sampson’s 
Criminal  Jurisprudence ,  the  publication  of 
which  at  the  present  moment  cannot  be  consi¬ 
dered  unseasonable  ;  few  men  will  rise  from 
the  perusal  of  them  without  feeling  that  the 
insane,  as  the  most  helpless  and  unhappy  of 
our  kind,  instead  of  being  proper  objects  of  ab¬ 
horrence  and  vengeance,  have  even  a  superior 
claim  on  our  benevolent  sympathies  to  those 
labouring  under  any  of  the  many  other  dis¬ 
eases  to  which  mankind  are  liable. 

Thomas  Pepper,  fourteen  years  of  age,  potboy, 
a  clever  lad,  but  of  sullen  and  morose  disposition, 
committed  suicide  by  hanging  himself  in  an  ar¬ 
bour  in  his  master’s  bowling-green,  where  he  was 
not  discovered  for  two  or  three  days.  It  appeared 
from  the  landlord’s  evidence, |that  “he  considered 
the  mind  of  the  deceased  to  be  peculiarly  formed  ; 
his  conduct  frequently  evincing  a  predisposition 
to  cruelty.  Frequently  he  would  hang  up  minor 
animals,  such  as  mice,  &c.,  for  the  purpose  of  en¬ 
joying  their  throes  in  death;  and  often  he  would 
oall  in  boys  like  himself,  saying,  “  Here’s  a  lark ; 
he’s  just  having  his  last  kick.”  He  had  often  been 
known  to  catch  hies  and  throw  them  into  the 
fire,  that  he  might  observe  them  while  burning. 


He  had  also  been  observed,  while  passing  along 
the  streets,  to  pull  the_ears  of  the  children,  lifting 
them  off  the  ground  by  their  ears,  and  when  they 
cried  at  his  unfeeling  conduct,  he  would  laugh 
with  a  kind  of  fiendish  delight  at  their  suf¬ 
ferings.” 

Other  witnesses  deposed,  that  about  four  years 
since  (when  he  was  ten  years  of  age),  he  attempted 
to  strangle  himself  on  an  occasion  of  his  mother 
chastising  him  for  some  offence,  and  locking  him 
up  in  a  room  by  himself ;  and  when  discovered, 
life  was  nearly  extinct. 

The  above  account  forms  a  forcible  illustration 
of  the  necessity  of  early  measures  of  prevention 
and  cure  ;  and  the  duty  which  exists  on  the  part 
of  society  to  see  them  enforced.  The  conduct  of 
this  boy,  even  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  and  in 
its  mode  of  execution,  continued  to  keep  in 
accordance  with  his  previous  powers  and  habits. 
His  chief  delight  appears  to  have  been  in  acts  of 
destruction ;  and  as  from  habit  they  increased  in 
degree,  they  at  length  terminated  in  suicide.  Had 
not  this  been  the  case,  it  is  probable  that  he 
would  have  gone  on  until  he  had  destroyed  some 
fellow-creature ;  when  it  would  have  been  the  jiro- 
vince  of  the  law,  as  it  at  present  stands,  to'termi- 
nate  his  life — an  act  which  he  himself  had  con¬ 
templated  with  pleasure.  It  would  be  a  vain 
employment  to  endeavour  to  fix  a  point  at  which 
insanity  commenced  in  this  boy.  Is  it  not  evident 
that  he  possessed  from  the  first  a  badly-consti¬ 
tuted  mind  ;  that  he  was  impelled  by  an  irre¬ 
sistible  desire  ;  and  that  the  act  of  suicide  was 
merely  a  result  of  an  increase  of  that  tendency 
which  induced  him  to  watch  with  pleasure 
the  death-struggles  of  his  tortured  victims  !  It 
was  the  duty  of  society  to  remove  him  from  the 
means  of  gratifying  the  desire,  and  of  doing  in¬ 
jury  to  himself  or  others.  By  this  course  his  life 
might  have  been  saved,  his  disposition  amelio¬ 
rated,  and  the  list  of  suicides,  which  by  its  amount 
forms  a  national  disgrace,  might  have  been  les¬ 
sened.  It  is  well,  however,  that  his  career  did 
not  terminate  more  fatally.  He  gave,  by  his  con¬ 
duct  for  many  years,  a  warning  to  those  around 
him,  which  they  were  too  ignorant  to  construe 
rightly  ;  and  if  lie  had  terminated  his  career  by 
a  more  fearful  tragedy,  how  much  of  responsi¬ 
bility  would  have  fallen  upon  them  ! 

But  although,  when  these  tendencies  lead  to 
their  most  fearful  and  natural  result,  society  is 
prepared  and  eager  to  inflict  the  severest 
punishments,  it  never  seems  to  be  conscious  of 
its  own  neglect  in  not  acting  upon  previous  minor 
indications,  which  should  have  called  forth  a 
preventive  care.  The  London  papers  of  the  26tli 
J une,  1840,  copied  the  following  from  the  Greenock 
Advertiser : — 

A  man  named  Miller,  a  barber  at  the 
Broomielaw,  was  arraigned  before  Bailie  Small, 
on  the  charge  of  fearfully  maltreating  his  wife. 
The  evidence  which  was  adduced  brought  out  a 
case  of  extreme  barbarity.  It  appeared  that  the 
man  had  thrown  her  down  stairs,  kicked  her, 
dashed  her  into  the  fire,  and  inflicted  many  other 
cruel  injuries.  The  man  had  a  eurious  method  of 
refinement  with  his  cruelty ;  for  it  was  brought 
out  that  he  was  used  to  place  a  razor  and  huge 
ham-knife  under  his  wife’s  pillow,  upon  which  he 
forced  her  to  lie  down,  hinting,  at  the  same  time, 
that  he  would  .operate  upon  her  with  them  as 
soon  as  he  found  it  convenient.1  Bailie  Small 
sentenced  him  to  confinement  in  Bridewell  for 
sixty  days,  and  almost  regretted  that  the  case  had 
not  been  taken  before  a  higher  tribunal,  as  this 
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teas  not  by  any  means  the  first  instance  of  his 
Cruelty. 

This  man  has  given  a  warning  to  society  ;  and 
the  only  advantage  that  is  taken  of  it,  is  to  inflict 
sixty  days’  imprisonment,  without  medical  or 
moral  treatment  of  any  kind  ;  at  the  end  of  which 
time,  whether  improved  or  otherwise,  he  is  again 
to  be  turned  loose  upon  his  fellows.  If  his  con¬ 
duct  should  go  on  to  its  most  probable  conclusion, 
society  will  doubtless  (when  it  is  too  late  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  fatal  consequence),  inflict  revenge  by  its 
most  energetic  means. 

We  are  unable,  in  the  present  number,  to 
give  tbe  whole  of  the  extract  intended. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  NARCOTICS  ON  THE 
ORGANS  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

Opium  acts  on  amativeness ,  and  likewise  on  the 
intellectual  faculties,  and  ideality.  This  is 
known  to  all  medical  men  as  regards  the  first 
case.  That  it  acts  on  the  intellectual  faculties 
and  ideality  is  evident,  from  the  activity  of 
the  intellect,  after  a  moderate  dose,  and  from 
the  brilliancy  of  ideas  that  occur,  (see  “The 
Confessions  of  an  English  Opium  Eater,”)  and 
from  the  continuation  of  the  activity  of  the 
same  faculties,  even  after  sleep  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  it.  In  noticing  this  fact,  Dr.  William 
Gregory  says,  “  the  mind  is  awake  while  the 
body  sleeps.”  Of  the  intellectual  faculties, 
that  of  language  in  particular,  seems  active ; 
hence  the  loquacity  of  the  sleeper.  Dr.  Gre¬ 
gory  says  this  excited  state  of  the  organ  of 
language ,  is  particularly  produced  by  a  prepara¬ 
tion  of  opium,  the  muriate  of  morphia ;  “  I 
have  always,”  says  the  Dr.,  “observed  an  in¬ 
creased  flow  of  ideas,  a  greater  power  of  fol¬ 
lowing  out  a  train  of  reasoning,  after  taking 
the  muriate  of  morphia ;  and  I  have  never  ex¬ 
perienced  from  it  any  excitement  of  the  lower 
propensities.  For  some  hours  after  a  dose  of 
this  medicine,  the  organ  of  language  is  so 
strongly  stimulated,  that  I  find  it  difficult  to 
stop  when  I  begin  to  speak.”  An  over  dose 
may  probably  derange  the  faculty.  Dr.  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Dr.  Robertson,  Dr.  Gregory,  recom¬ 
mend  this  medicine  to  nervous  people,  who  have 
to  make  an  appearance  in  public,  on  account 
of  the  calm  collectiveness  of  mind  produced  by 
it.  Now,  if  we  compare  the  effects  of  opium 
with  those  of  belladona,  hyoscyamus ,  or  other 
narcotics,  we  shall  find  them  quite  different. 
None  of  them  acts  like  opium  on  the  intellec¬ 
tual  faculties.  On  the  contrary,  belladona 
stupifies  them  ;  so  does  likewise  cicuta.  Hy¬ 
oscyamus  seems  to  have  a  particular  exciting 
action  on  combativeness ;  for  all  patients  who 
tahe  it  become  saucy,  and  inclining  to  anger 
and  violence,  (see  Dictionary  de  Med.  t.  vi., 
art.  Jusquiame).  Crocus  acts  on  amativeness  ; 
cannabis  on  mirthfulness  and  hope.  All  ob¬ 
servers  agree,  that  the  inebriated  state  which 
follows  spirituous  drinks  prepared  with  this 
drug,  is  characterised  by  immoderate  mirth. 
Tobacco  has  quite  a  peculiar  effect.  It  has, 
firstly,  a  marked  influence  on  the  organ  of 
language \  (as  opium  has) ;  and  secondly,  on  the 


intellectual  faculties.  This  is  already  suffici¬ 
ently  proved  by  the  practice  of  smokers  of 
tobacco.  In  order  to  excite  the  intellectual 
faculties,  in  order  to  promote  conversation, 
nothing  is  better  than  a  pipe  or  a  cigar;  even 
when  you  feel  quite  indisposed  to  reading  or 
writing,  you  will  immediately  become  inclined 
whan  you  take  to  the  pipe  ;  and  conversation 
never  flags  amongst  smokers. 

Dr.  Otto. 


PHRENOLOGICAL  FACTS. 

From  the  American  Phrenological  Journal. 

Phrenology  is  often  right  when  it  is  supposed 
to  be  wrong.  In  hundreds  of  instances,  where  I 
have  been  supposed  to  be  in  error,  the  result  has 
gone  to  sustain  and  confirm  the  science.  A  few 
facts  of  this  class,  while  they  will  doubtless  prove 
interesting  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal,  will  also 
show  that  it  is  safe  to  rely  on  Phrenology,  even 
though  it  contradicts  the  conduct  of  those  whom 
it  condemns.  In  1835,  at  a  time  when  Phren¬ 
ology  was  under  discussion  in  Baltimore,  M.  D , 
one  of  the  advocates  of  the  science,  while  defend¬ 
ing  it,  was  requested  to  give  off  the  phrenolo¬ 
gical  character  of  Mr.  Wm.  Guinn  Jones,  of  that 
city,  who,  at  that  time,  was  president  of  the 
“  Young  Men’s  Athenaeum,”  an  editor  of  one  of 
their  most  respectable  and  influential  papers,  a 
member  of  the  church,  and  standing  high  in  the 
first  circles  of  Baltimore  ;  so  that  he  was  trusted 
to  any  extent,  and  even  allowed  inside  the  post- 
office  during  the  assorting  of  the  mail.  The  ex¬ 
aminer  and  the  person  examined  were  well  ac¬ 
quainted  ;  and  in  making  the  examination,  he 
said  to  him  :  “  Why,  Jones,  if  I  was  not  acquainted 
with  you,  I  should  at  once  pronounce  you  a  down¬ 
right  rascal,  for  you  have  no  conscientiousness , 
but  prodigious  acquisitiveness  and  secretiveness. 
You  would  not  hesitate  to  appropriate  to  yourself 
what  belonged  to  others.  I  could  not  trust  you 
out  of  sight !  This  decision  of  the  phrenologist 
was  thought  really  monstrous  ;  for  all  in  Balti¬ 
more  considered  Jones  one  of  the  most  worthy 
young  men  in  that  city.  But  there  were  the 
organs.  They  stood  out  in  bold  relief.  That 
Phrenology  made  him  out  a  real  rascal  was  per¬ 
fectly  apparent ;  but  that  his  character  was  direct¬ 
ly  the  opposite  was  equally  positive.  Thus  the  issue 
rested  for  weeks — till  the  last  of  May,  1835 — when 
Jones  was  arrested  for  robbing  the  post-office. 
Scarcely  ever,  on  any  occasion,  has  it  fallen  to  my 
lot  to  witness  so  much  surprise — as  much  perfect 
astonishment — as  was  evinced  on  the  occasion  of 
his  arrest.  None  dared  believe  it,  and  yet  the 
facts  were  proved  upon  him,  and  he  was  sent  to 
the  penitentiary, — thus  confirming  most  fully  the 
predictions  of  Phrenology.  I  had  the  above  from 
an  eye-witness  of  the  examination  of  the  phren¬ 
ologist,  and  what  is  more,  from  an  opponent  of 
the  science.  He  prefaced  the  facts  much  as  follows : 
“Though  I  have  no  faith  in  Phrenology,  yet  I 
must  give  it  the  credit  of  guessing  right  at  least 
once  ;  ”  and  then  proceeded  to  narrate  what  he 
heard  a  phrenologist  say  of  Jones,  while  his  cha¬ 
racter  yet  stood;  unblemished.  The  supposed  fea¬ 
ture  of  Phrenology  in  regard  to  Rathbone,  the 
forger,  of  Buffalo,  was  trumpeted  all  over  the 
Union.  Scarcely  a  paper  but  copied  it ;  it  was 
in  everybody’s  mouth,  and  has  been  cast  in  my 
teeth  a  thousand  times.  The  examipation  was 
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made  by  Sims,  in  the  Rochester  Jail ;  they  had  him 
blindfolded,  and  then,  instead  of  introducing  pri¬ 
soners,  as  was  proposed,  they  brought  forward 
several  citizens,  manacled  in  irons  as  though  they 
had  been  convicts.  When  Ratlibone  was  brought 
forward,  he  was  pronounced  a  talented  scoundrel, 
capable  of  forgery,  counterfeiting,  and  swindling, 
on  the  largest  scale,  &c.  When  the  phrenologist 
was  told  of  his  supposed  error,  he  replied  that  if 
that  man  was  not  in  prison,  he  ought  to  be,  and 
would  be  if  he  was  not  careful.  Then  Ratlibone 
was  the  father  of  Buffalo  ;  now  he  is  in  Auburn 
state  prison.  This  is  not  the  only  warning  Phren¬ 
ology  has  given  to  the  people  of  Rochester.  In 
1840,  I  lectured  there  with  marked  success,  and 
after  one  of  my  lectures,  was  asked  to  examine 
the  head  of  a  fine,  portly-looking  gentleman,  whom 
I  pronounced  a  splendid  speaker,  and  an  Episco¬ 
palian.  I  discovered  an  utter  absence  of  consci¬ 
entiousness,  with  strong  animal  propensities,  espe¬ 
cially  amativeness.  He  stood  very  high  as  an 
orator — one  of  the"  first  in  that  vicinity — and  as  a 
clergyman,  universally  esteemed  and  beloved. 
Few  men  stood  so  high  in  the  estimation  of  any 
community  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Van  Fandt  then  stood 
in  the  estimation  of  the  citizens  of  Rochester. 
The  fact  that  I  had  examined  his  head,  spread 
like  wildfire  through  the  city,  and  scores  asked 
me  what  sort  of  head  Mr.  Van  Fandt  had.  To  a 
few  of  the  first  I  answered  that  he  was  destitute 
of  conscientiousness.  The  marks  of  astonish¬ 
ment  that  followed  this  annunciation,  were  many 
and  strong,  and  I  was  often  rebuked  by  the  de¬ 
claration,  that  he  was  a  clergyman  of  the  first 
standing  in  the  place,  and  that  his  character  stood 
above  even  suspicion.  I  answered,  “  minister  or 
no  minister,  he  lias  no  conscience.”  I  afterwards 
examined  his  head  and  gave  him  a  written  de- 
scription  of  character,  in  which  I  stated  in  plain 
terms,  that  he  had  few  and  feeble  compunctions  of 
conscience  ;  that  he  seldom  felt  guilty ;  and  that 
conscientious  scruples  seldom  influenced  him.  I 
also  added  that  a  love  of  the  other  sex  was  a  be¬ 
setting  sin,  and  that  if  governed  at  all  it  was  go¬ 
verned  with  the  utmost  difficulty.  It  was  really 
a  predominant  quality,  and  unrestrained  by  moral 
feeling.  In  this  chart,  I  marked  amativeness  7,  or 
at  the  very  top  of  my  scale,  conscientiousness 
only  3,  with  a  minus — too  feeble  to  exert  any  re¬ 
straining  influence  upon  such  powerful  amatiye- 
ness.  The  above  occurred  in  January,  1841,  and 
in  a  few  months  afterwards,  he  was  apprehended, 
tried,  and  convicted  of  seduction,  and  that  of  a 
most  flagrant  character.  When  news  of  his  ap¬ 
prehension  and  probable  guilt  came  out  in  the 
Rochester  papers,  a  young  man  then  in  my  em¬ 
ploy,  who  had  resided  in  Rochester,  and  knew  the 
high  moral  and  religious  standing  of  Mr.  Van 
Fandt,  absolutely  refused  to  believe  a  word  of  its 
truth,  alleging  that  such  an  act  from  such  a  man 
was  impossible,  and  maintained  that  some  enemy 
had  done  this  out  of  personal  ill-will  to  Mr.  V.  F., 
or  to  Grace  church,  of  which  he  was  rector.  But 
the  moment  I  heard  of  it,  I  pronounced  it  true, 
from  what  I  knew  of  his  developments,  and  then 
told  him  what  I  have  already  stated  in  regard  to 
his  want  of  conscientiousness,  and  the  predomi¬ 
nance  of  amativeness;  still,  as  he  was  not  a  full 
believer  in  Phrenology,  he  would  not  believe  it 
possible  that  Van  Fandt  was  the  guilty  man  repre¬ 
sented.  Withsjthe  result  all  are  familiar.  His 
trial,  and  the  facts  evolved,  were  so  recently  pub¬ 
lished  in  nearly  every  paper  in  the  Union,  that 
they  need  not  be  repeated  here.  Is  it  not  high 
time  that  the  citizens  of  Rochester  were  believers 


in  Phrenology  ?  t  wice  have  they  been  warned  by 
that  science  before  the  crimes  were  committed, 
that  when  they  were  committed  they  might  “  be¬ 
lieve  that  Phrenology  is  true.” 

At  Denham,  Mass.,  at  a  public  double-test  ex¬ 
amination,  I  found  colour  small  in  a  man  some¬ 
what  noted  as  a  painter,  and  described  it  accord¬ 
ingly.  My  brother  (L.  N.  Fowler),  followed  me 
before  the  same  audience  (he  not  having  heard  or 
seen  my  description),  and  he  also  gave  the  man 
small  colour.  This  was  considered  as  a  great  mis¬ 
take,  and  being  made  by  both  of  us,  the  science 
suffered  exceedingly.  Some  believers  in  Phren¬ 
ology,  unwilling  that  the  science  should  be  so  sig¬ 
nally  at  fault,  put  several  questions  with  the  de¬ 
sign  of  palliating  the  supposed  mistake  ;  but  this 
only  made  the  matter  worse  and  worse.  After 
these  questions  had  been  put  and  answered,  in 
order  to  bring  the  matter  out  plainly,  and  as  it 
really  was,  I  said  to  the  audience,  “  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  wish  to  put  to  this  gentleman  a  single 
question,  that  will  settle  the  whole  matter.  We 
maintain  that  his  talents  as  a  painter  depend  on 
art  and  practice,  not  on  a  natural  instinctive  ob¬ 
servation  and  recollection  of  colours.  If  this 
faculty  be  large,  he  can  at  least  tell  the  colour  of' 
his  wife’s  eyes,  but  if  he  cannot,  you  will  of  course 
concede  that  Phrenology  is  right. — And'  now, 
sir,  what  is  the  colour  of  your  wife’s  eyes  ?”  “  I 

can’t  tell,”  was  his  answer  ;  and  yet  he  wanted  to 
tell,  because  he  felt  cut  by  our  pronouncing  him 
deficient  in  a  quality  in  which  he  really  prided 
himself.  Instantly  the  whole  audience  were  turned 
in  our  favour  as  strongly  as  they  had  the  moment 
before  been  against  us. 

At  Danton,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland, 
I  examined  publicly  the  head  of  a  man  who  had 
very  small  approbativeness  and  conscientious¬ 
ness,  and  prodigious  acquisitiveness,  destructive¬ 
ness ,  and  combativeness,  with  feeble  benevolence. 
His  head  was  nearly  round,  very  wide  from  ear  to  • 
ear  in  proportion  to  its  length,  short  upon  the 
top,  conical  and  low.  The  instant  I  touched  his 
head,  I  recoiled  back  involuntarily  as  from  a  ser¬ 
pent,  exclaiming,  “  No  conscientiousness  !  not  a 
bit  !  No  approbativeness  !  No  feeling  of  shame  1 
Perfectly  regardless  of  the  opinions  of  his  fellow 
men  !  Utterly  regardless  of  moral  principle  ! 
Without  any  conscientious  scruples,  and  cruel  and 
selfish  in  the  extreme  !”  Though  respectably 
dressed,  yet  I  have  seldom  found  as  bad  a  head 
without  the  walls  of  a  prison.  His  vital  tem¬ 
perament  predominated. 

The  next  morning  I  was  informed  that  he  had 
been  arrested,  and  was  soon  to  be  tried  for  a  most 
inhuman  manslaughter  of  a  female  slave.  She 
was  to  be  his  slave  till  a  certain  age,  when  she 
was  to  be  free.  By  threats  and  falsehoods,  he  had 
already  kept  her  six  years  beyond  that  time.  Of 
this  she  was  conscious,  and  finally  broke  away,  and 
went  to  see  an  old  woman  some  fourteen  miles 
distant,  who  knew  when  she  had  a  right  to  her 
freedom.  He  followed  and  found  her.  After 
whipping  her  most  inhumanly,  he  tied  one  end  of 
a  rope  to  her  neck,  and  the  other  end  to  the  neck, 
of  his  horse  ;  thus  he  drove  home  at  full  speed, 
sometimes  dragging  her  by  the  neck,  when  she 
could  not  keep  up  with  him,  and  every  now  and 
then  beating  her  in  a  most  barbarous  and  shocking 
manner  ;  and  this  too  when  she  was  about  to  be¬ 
come  a  mother.  Though  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
possessed  of  a  powerful  constitution,  yet  she  died 
of  her  w  ounds  the  next  day.  His  treatment  W’as 
described  as  most  horrible.  Some  of  his  neigh¬ 
bours  began  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  he. 
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ran  away  at  the  time  into  Delaware,  hut  Was  soon 
.apprehended  and  brought  back  in  chains.  Still 
he  exhibited  no  traces  of  either  remorse  or  shame 
when  surrounded  by  his  neighbours,  who  knew 
the  grounds  upon  which  he  was  apprehended. 
When  I  saw  him,  he  was  bailed  out,  but  walked 
erect,  and  put  on  as  bold  an  air  as  if  he  had  never 
done  a  sinful  act. — This  female  determined  to  leave 
him  at  the  time  she  did,  that  her  child  might  not 
be  born  a  slave  ;  and  it  was  the  apprehended  loss 
at”  this  unborn  slave  that  so  enraged  his  acquisi¬ 
tiveness  and  destructiveness. 

Not  long  since,  at  a  blindfold  examination,  a 
gentleman  was  brought  forward  whose  amative¬ 
ness  was  large,  and  also  indicated  great  activity. 
I  dwelt  upon  it  as  much  as  was  deemed  proper  ; 
but  was  regarded  as  grossly  in  error  ;  because  he 
had  not  shown  the  ordinary  attention  to  ladies 
which  men  generally  pay  them.  On  account  of 
this  failure,  he  came  up  a  second  time,  after  I  had 
examined  several  other  heads,  but  the  result  was 
the  same.  A  friend  of  the  science  then  asked  me 
if  I  had  not  made  a  mistake  about  the  organ.  I 
answered,  “  Not  unless  his  bumps  are  wrong.” 
Disbelievers  in  the  science  now  triumphed 
gloriously,  while  believers  held  down  their  heads, 
and  smoothed  over  the  alleged  mistake  by  saying, 
that  even  the  best  would  miss  it  sometimes.  So 
entirely  unexceptionable  had  his  life  been  in  this 
and  other  respects,  that  no  one  ever  suspected  his 
possessing  more  than  an  ordinary  share  of  this 
propensity.  But  the  scales  soon  turned.  It  soon 
leaked  out,  that  some  twenty  years  before  he  had 
been  obliged  to  pay  for  an  illegitimate  child,  and 
that  the  same  was  true  of  one  or  more  of  his  bro¬ 
thers. 

In  hundreds  of  other  similar  instances  I  have 
corrected  the  opinions  entertained  by  communi¬ 
ties  in  regard  to  particular  persons,  and  came  out 
right  in  the  end,  although  at  first  apparently  in 
error.  Indeed,  when  I  am  certain  as  to  the  size  of 
organs,  I  feel  as  sure  of  the  accompanying  charac¬ 
teristics  as  I  could  be  of  the  results  of  a  mathe¬ 
matical  problem  when  the  specific  data  are  given. 

In  preparing  this  article,  I  hesitated  as  to  the 
propriety  of  giving  the  names  of  persons  and 
places,  lest  I  should  injure  the  feelings  of  those 
named  ;  but  these  facts  are  facts,  and  it  is  due  to 
Phrenology  that  they  be  recorded  ;  and  if  they 
rested  on  my  ipse  dixit  alone,  they  would  carry 
less  conviction  than  if  they  had  the  additional 
support  of  a  reference  to  persons  and  pluses, 
which,  however,  I  thought  best  to  omit  in  the  last 
case. 


A  SURGEON’S  EXPERIENCE  ON 
MESMERISM. 

: From  a  Correspondent  of  the  Medical  Times. 

Sir, — Allow  me,  through  the  medium  of  your 
scientific  and  impartial  journal,  to  state  one  or 
two  points,  more  particularly  for  the  information 
of  the  learned  editor  alluded  to  in  your  paper  of 
the  lltli  hist.,  as  to  the  importance  of  mesmerism 
in  the  alleviation  of  disease.  I  was  called  in 
haste  in  September  to  visit  S.  P.,  aged  18,  affected 
with  fits  ;  on  my  arrival  I  learned  that  she  had 
had  twelve  in  the  previous  four-and-twenty 
hours  ;  she  complained  of  great  tenderness,  in 
the  spinal  cord  on  pressure,  region  of  the  liver 
and  pubis  :  catamenia  suppressed  for  the  last  two 
months,  in  consequence  of  cold  caught  after  their 
last  appearance  :  she  presented  altogether  an  as¬ 
pect  of  great  debility.  Leeches  and  blisters  were 


applied  to  the  spine  and  side  ;  hip  bath,  with 
Mist.  Ferri  Co.  and  sulphate  of  quinine,  and  on 
the  accession  of  the  fits,  assafoetida,  enemas,  &c. 
Notwithstanding  these  and  other  active  remedies, 
the  fits  obstinately  persisting,  I  mesmerised  her 
at  the  first  sitting  in  five  minutes  ;  she  awoke  in 
fifteen  minutes,  expressing  herself  inclined  for 
further  sleep ;  the  next  day  I  mesmerised  her 
again,  the  fits  having  decreased  to  six  in  the  24 
hours;  in  short,  I  continued  to  mesmerise  her  every 
second  day  till  quite  free  from  fits.  Her  strength 
has  returned,  and  it  is  now  two  months  since 
she  has  had  a  fit.  The  other  was  that  of  a  young 
woman,  aged  19,  similarly  affected  with  chlorosis 
and  fits  ;  the  chlorosis  was  removed  by  the  usual 
remedies,  but  the  fits  still  continued.  I  mesmer¬ 
ised  her  at  the  first  sitting  in  two  minutes,  the 
fits  have  not  retunied,  and  she  expressed  herself 
as  feeling  the  next  day  increased  spirits  and  ap¬ 
petite.  Now,  Sir,  I  do  not  mean  to  recommend 
the  indiscriminate  employment  of  this  agent  in 
every  case,  nor  substitute  it  for  acknowledged 
remedies,  but  where  there  is  no  cerebral  affection, 
I  should  not  hesitate  to  employ  it :  it  strengthens 
the  nervous  system,  improves  the  digestion,  and 
tranquillises  the  mind. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  Boyton. 

Wattington,  Oxon. 


REVIEW  OF  BOOKS. 

Phrenology  in  the  Family ;  or,  the  Utility  of 
Phrenology  in  early  Domestic  Education. 
Dedicated  to  mothers.  By  Joseph  Warne, 
A.  M.  Reprinted  from  the  American  edi¬ 
tion.  Edinburgh ;  Maclachan,  Stewart  & 
Co.  :  Longman  &  Co.,  Simpkin,  Marshall 
&  Co.,  and  W.  S.  Orr,  London. 

Under  the  above  title,  Mr.  Warne  has  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  public,  a  work  which  we  have 
great  pleasure  in  recommending  to  all  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  education  and  training 
of  the  young.  We  cannot  subscribe  to  many 
of  the  notions  expressed  by  Mr.  Warne,  but 
we  wish  to  regard  the  labours  of  phrenologists 
of  all  grades  of  thought,  as  tending  to  one 
great  and  glorious  whole, — the  improvement 
of  the  race,  by  imparting  to  all,  just  views  of 
their  own  constitution,  and  teaching  how  to 
live  and  act  in  conformity  to  the  laws  of  their 
nature.  By  uniting  in  this  object,  we  rear  a 
temple  of  truth,  which  by  its  glorious  aspect, 
must  still  attract  votaries.  This  is  at  all  times 
wiser  than  attacking  what  we  may  consider 
error.  Harm  has  always  accrued  from  too 
great  eagerness  in  endeavouring  to  overthrow 
what  should  be  improved,  instead  of  directing 
the  energies  to  establishing  what  we  deem 
better.  As  phrenologists,  we  know  too,  what 
must  be  the  feelings  possessed  by  the  amiable 
author,  and  wrhat  has  been  the  education  they 
have  received,  to  lead  to  his  way  ot  treating 
the  subject;  and  we  believe  that  phrenology, 
thus  treated,  has  found  its  way,  through  what 
some  may  call  the  prejudices,  to  the  hearths 
and  hearts  of  many,  who  never  would  have 
tolerated  it  in  any  other  shape.  Would  we  im¬ 
part  truth  to  any  particular  class,  we  can  only 
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hope  to  succeed  by  speaking  in  a  language  they 
understand  and  appreciate.  This  is  true, 
whether  appealing  to  mere  verbal  language, 
or  in  speaking  to  the  feelings. 

The  author  does  not  enforce  the  necessity  of 
mothers  or  teachers  understanding  Phren¬ 
ology  as  an  essential.  He  wishes  them  to 
recognise  the  faculties  as  revealed  by  Phren¬ 
ology,  and  gives,  in  the  course  of  the  work, 
good  practical  instructions  for  training.  But 
we  believe  but  little  good  relatively  will  re¬ 
sult,  unless  the  teacher,  be  it  mother  or  not, 
is  informed  a  priori  of  the  relative  power  of 
the  different  classes  of  feelings ;  and  this  can 
only  be  effected  by  practical  phrenology, — or¬ 
ganology,  as  it  is  designated  by  way  of  dis¬ 
tinguishing  this  branch  of  the  subject  from  the 
philosophy  of  the  system.  Without  this 
knowledge,  all  that  may  be  done  will  be  specu¬ 
lative  :  the  faculties  requiring  control,  will 
have  acquired  great  strength  before  their  ex¬ 
cess  may  be  perceived  in  actions,  independent 
of  the  size  of  the  organs. 

The  principle  demonstrated  by  phrenology 
is  ably  advocated, — that  to  secure  virtuous  con¬ 
duct,  and,  consequently,  happiness,  the  animal 
feelings  must  be  trained  to  obey  ;  the  moral 
powers,  enlightened  by  intellect,  to  command. 

In  allusion  to  some  of  the  practical  errors  of 
education,  Mr.  Warne  has  these  enlightened 
remarks  :  “  Children,  ”  says  he,  “  manifest 
several  of  the  feelings  and  faculties  before 
they  are  of  an  age  to  go  from  home  for  in¬ 
struction;  this  fact  indicates  the  design  of  the 
Creator  that  the  early  education  of  them 
should  be  performed  at  home ;  and  it  shows, 
at  the  same  time,  how  important  it  is  that  the 
education  received  at  home  should  be  con¬ 
ducted  aright, — conducted  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  being  who  is  to  receive  instruc¬ 
tion  ;  for  that  only  deserves  the  name  of  edu¬ 
cation  which  is  characterized  by  this  adap¬ 
tation.  It  is  indeed  a  fact  that  parents  do  give 
instruction  to  the  propensities,  and  intellect, 
and  moral  feelings  of  their  children,  i.  e.,  they 
teach  them  severally  to  act ;  but  alas  1  in  the 
large  majority  of  cases  they  teach  them  to 
act  erroneously ,  and  even  injuriously .  ”  This 
portion  of  the  subject  is  concluded,  with  a 
quotation  from  a  work  by  the  Rev.  Chris¬ 
topher  Anderson,  of  Edinburgh ;  which  we, 
from  the  merit  and  practical  utility  of  the  re¬ 
marks,  transfer  to  our  pages. 

“In  the  laudable  anxiety  of  their  hearts,  two 
parents  withafamily  of  infants  playing  around 
their  feet,  are  heard  to  say,  ‘  Oh  1  what  will — 
what  can  best  educate  these  dear  children  ?” 
I  reply,  lo,ok  to  yourselves  and  your  circum¬ 
stances ,  #  *  *  •*  your  example  will  edu¬ 

cate  them,  your  conversation  with  your  friends, 
the  business  they  see  you  transact,  the  likings 
and  dislikings  you  express;  these  will  educate 
them;  the  society  you  live  in  will  educate 
them.  Your  domestics  will  educate  them;  and, 
whatever  be  your  rank  or  situation  in  life,  your 
house,  your  table,  and  your  behaviour  there, 
these  will  educate  them.  To  withdraw  them 
from  the  unceasing  and  potent  influence  of 


these  things  is  impossible,  except  you  were  to 
withdraw  yourself  from  them  also.  Some  pa¬ 
rents  talk  of  beginning  the  education  of  their 
children.  The  moment  they  are  capable  of 
forming  an  idea,  their  education  is  already 
begun :  the  education  of  circumstances, — insen¬ 
sible  education,  which,  like  insensible  perspi¬ 
ration,  is  of  more  constant  and  powerful  effect, 
and  of  far  more  consequence  to  the  habit,  than 
that  which  is  direct  and  apparent.  This  edu¬ 
cation  goes  on  at  every  instant  of  time  ;  it  goes 
on  like  time, — you  can  neither  stop  it  nor  turn 
its  course.  Whatever  these,  then,  tend  to  make 
your  children,  that,  in  a  great  degree,  you,  at 
least,  should  be  persuaded  they  will  be.” 

We  scarcely  think  the  author  will  be  deemed 
orthodox  in  the  following  view  he  entertains 
with  regard  to  prayer;  but  we  are  pleased  to 
meet  with  it,  however  it  may  be  received  by 
the  pious  mothers,  par  excellence,  who  may 
peruse  the  work ;  the  majority  of  them,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  would  be  inclined  to  attribute  the  effect 
produced  on  the  “  fine  young  man,”  to  the 
direct  influence  of  prayer;  and  not,  as  Mr. 
Warne  says,  to  the  activity  of  the  organ  of 
attachment ,  excited  by  external  circumstances. 
We  think,  by  the  bye,  more  than  one  organ 
contributed  to  the  result;  conscientiousness , 
benevolence ,  and  reason  would  all  aid. 

“  Some  years  since,”  says  our  author,  “  a  fine 
young  man,  the  only  son  of  his  mother,  and  she 
was  a  widow,  on  becoming  of  age  and  receiving 
his  patrimony,  entered  into  company  and  in¬ 
dulged  in  the  dissipations  of  genteel  society. 
Her  watchful  eye  saw  his  danger,  and  she  point¬ 
ed  out  its  tendency  to  ruin  both  soul  and  body  ; 
and  used  every  argument,  persuasion,  and  en¬ 
treaty,  to  induce  him  to  relinquish  it — but  in 
vain.  One  day  she  learnt  that  he  was  to  dine 
with  a  large  and  jovial  party,  and  she  spent 
the  forenoon  in  entreating  him  to  break  his 
engagement — but  it  was  useless.  ‘  Mother,* 
said  he,  ‘I  will  go.’  ‘  Then,  John,’  replied  the 
widowed  parent,  ‘  I  will  retire  to  my  closet, 
and  pray  for  you  till  I  see  your  face  again.’ 
He  went  to  the  party,  but  could  find  no  enjoy¬ 
ment.  The  thought  of  his  mother  on  her 
knees,  wrestling  with  God  in  prayer  for  him, 
formed  such  a  contrast  to  the  scene  before  him, 
that  he  slipped  away — found  his  mother  in  the 
act  of  prayer — knelt  by  her  side — fell  on  her 
neck, — and  from  that  day  became  the  delight 
of  his  pious  mother’s  heart.” 

This,  continues  the  author,  was  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  feeling  under  consideration, — the 
instinct  of  attachment ,  the  activity  of  a  power¬ 
ful  adhesiveness ,  which  haunted  him  with  the 
vision  of  his  kneeling  mother  praying  for  him, 
and  which  rendered  not  only  insipid,  but  dis¬ 
gusting,  all  the  gaiety  and  frivolity  of  the 
jovial  scene.  This  is  tracing  effects  to  their 
causes,  in  a  rational  way  ;  others  might  have 
made  a  miracle  of  such  an  event. 

The  advice  given,  to  weaken  propensities 
when  strong,  although  possessing  no  novelty, 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  or  too  deeply 
impressed  upon  the  minds  of  all,  and  may  be 
concentrated  in  a  few  words.  It  must  be  done 
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by  keeping  them  still ;  if  unfortunately  excited, 
quiet  them  as  soon  as  possible ;  but  this  must 
not,  cannot  be  done  by  force.  The  employment 
of  this  will  only  excite,  and  thus  increase,  the 
feelings.  It  may  at  length  weary  and  wear 
them  out  temporarily  ;  but  after  repose  they 
will  be  prepared  to  “awake  like  a  giant  re¬ 
freshed  with  new  wine.” 

Our  space  obliges  us  to  conclude  this  in¬ 
teresting  subject.  We  do  so  with  the  less  re¬ 
gret,  as  we  shall  give  occasional  extracts  from 
the  work,  upon  the  management  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  feelings  and  intellectual  faculties.  We 
cannot  nevertheless  refrain  from  making  a 
few  observations  upon  what  we  meet  with  in 
fhe  book,  concerning  the  organ  of  marvellous¬ 
ness.  We  confess  our  author  is  here  vague 
and  unsatisfactory.  It  only  shows  that  when 
even  Phrenologists  quit  the  rock  on  which  the 
science  is  built, — facts, — to  indulge  in  theory 
and  hypothesis,  they  are  as  unintellgible  as 
other  men.  We  are  told  the  organ  gives  a 
“  tendency  to  credit,  as  real  or  true,  what  has 
not  been,  and  cannot  be,  submitted  to  the 
examination  of  the  senses ;  and,  moreover, 
what  is  not  comprehensible  by  the  mind  in  its 
present  imperfect  state.”  If  this  be  its  ten¬ 
dency,  it  can  only  be  in  abuse,  when  acting 
blindly,  unenlightened  by  intellect ;  as  destruc¬ 
tiveness,  in  like  circumstances,  leads  to  murder, 
acquisitiveness  to  theft.  Page  36,  we  are  told 
this  faculty  is  indispensable  to  man ;  without 
it  he  would  be  incapable  of  religious  faith,  such 
faith  being,  it  is  said,  the  realization  of  things 
hoped  for,  not  seen, — that  is,  not  submitted  to 
the  senses,  nor  capable  of  being  appreciated 
by  them.  Allowing,  for  the  sake  of  argu¬ 
ment,  this  statement  to  be  true,  how  can  we 
reconcile  it  with  the  instructions  given,  page 
37,  where  it  is  said,  marvellous?iess  should  al¬ 
ways  be  under  the  guidance  and  instruction  of 
the  intellect,  or  serious  and  dangerous  conse¬ 
quences  may  be  expected  from  its  excitement. 
We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  this  minis¬ 
ter’s  remarks  in  opposition  to  those  mistaken 
zealots,  who  maintain  that  laughter  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  are  opposed  to  religion.  He  says,  “  The 
conscientious,  but  misguided  religionists,  with 
whom  we  here  have  to  do,  in  vain  allege  that  the 
scriptures  do  not  sanction  laughter.  It  would 
be  easy  to  show,  if  this  were  the  place,  that 
they  do  recognise  the  existence  of  the  feeling, 
and  that  they  address  it  too.  It  is  almost  too 
glaring  an  instance  of  pitiful  ignorance  to 
allude  gravely  to  it;  but  it  is  justifiable,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  gravely  alleged  against  the  lawful¬ 
ness  of  the  act  of  laughter,  “that  we  nowhere 
read  that  our  Redeemer  ever  was  other  than 
grave ,  and  that  often  he  was  sad  ;  that  we  have 
no  evidence  that  his  features  ever  relaxed  into 
a  smile.”  Perhaps  we  need  make  use  of  no 
more  words  on  this  childish  remark,  than  tore- 
late  the  observation  of  a  child,  about  nine  or 
ten  years  of  age,  to  her  father,  when  she  had 
heard  a  minister  from  the  pulpit  make  the 
above  remark.  “  Papa,”  said  she,  “  I  think 
Jesus  must  have  smiled  when  he  took  the  little 
children  in  his  arms  and  blessed  them.”  This 
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remark  of  the  child  was  more  worthy  of  the 
minister  than  his  own  :  and  his  was  less  ap¬ 
propriate  to  himself  than  it  would  have  been 
to  the  child ,  had  she  been  three  or  four  years 
younger  than  she  was. 


Phreno-Magnet ,  No.  2. 

*  We  only  refer  to  the  second  number  of  this 
work,  to  beg  our  readers,  and  all  who  feel 
interested  in  the  Avelfare  of  mankind,  and  be¬ 
lieve  phrenology  destined,  if  legitimately  car¬ 
ried  out,  to  effect  universal  improvement  in  all 
our  relations  in  this  life — not  to  allow  their 
wonder  to  be  excited  beyond  the  control  of 
their  reason,  by  the  extraordinary  tales  told  in 
this  little  volume,  and  by  some  of  the  advocates 
of  mesmerism.  We  are  not  only  willing,  but 
anxious  to  believe  all  for  which  we  receive 
warrant  from  our  intellect,  but  we  speak  it  in 
sorrow,  as  we  always  must  deplore  men  or 
parties  of  men  following  blindly  their  feelings, 
whether  they  be  led  on  by  a  love  of  notoriety, 
or  of  the  strange  and  wonderful ;  and  a  greater 
abuse  of  the  faculties  it  would  not  be,  to  yield 
a  credence  to  the  most  absurd  systems  of  the 
“unknown  tongue,”  or  the  “new  lights,”  be¬ 
cause  their  bigoted  professors  asserted  their 
truth,  than  to  listen  to  what  we  are  told  are 
the  revelations  of  vital  magnetism,  resting,  as 
the  assertions  do,  on  so  narrow  an  experience. 
Many,  we  fear,  will  not  distinguish  between 
the  truth  of  phrenology ,  and  what  at  present 
is  merely  the  hypothesis  of  a  few  men,  un¬ 
known  almost  to  science.  With  the  undiscri¬ 
minating,  the  whole  will  be  rejected,  for  the 
errors  which  the  zealous  magnetisers  wish  to 
make  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  system.  We 
most  decidedly  enter  our  protest  against  any 
new  organ  being  admitted  into  the  system, 
until  supported  by  such  a  number  of  positive 
and  negative  cases,  as  have  been  deemed  suf¬ 
ficient  to  establish,  at  least  the  probability  of 
the  existence  of  the  faculty  and  organ,  by  all 
the  philosophic  inquirers  hitherto,  whose  dis¬ 
coveries,  the  result  of  patient  investigation, 
have  led  to  the  knowledge  we  possess  on  this 
important  subject ;  and  we  would,  we  will  not 
say  advise,  but  entreat,  all  who  engage  them¬ 
selves  in  the  pursuit  of  discovery  by  mesmer¬ 
ism,  (and  we  confess  ourself  one  among  the 
number,)  to  withhold  their  surmises  till  they 
have  sure  ground  to  walk  upon,  and  not  to 
allow  their  eagerness  to  be  known  as  discover¬ 
ers,  to  lead  them  to  injure  a  system,  which  we 
believe  they  may  conscientiously  intend  to 
strengthen. 


WITTICISMS  ON  PHRENOLOGICAL 
TERMS. 

Alimentiveness .  —  We  are  both  a  matter  of 
taste,  as  the  ginger-bread  said  to  the  fine  paint- 
ing. 

Order. — First  come  first  served,  as  the  snare 
said  to  the  rabbit. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  People’s  Phrenological 

Journal. 

9th  of  March,  1843. 

Dear  Sir, — As  your  Journal  is  intended  to 
he  a  source  of  information  on  Phrenology, 
and  its  application  to  education,  &c.,  I  beg 
leave  to  send  a  short  account  of  ’my  experi¬ 
ence  in  teaching  :  first,  without  the  aid  of  Phren¬ 
ology,  and  secondly  with  the  aid  of  Phrenology. 
I  remember  when  I  first  entered  a  school,  as  a 
teacher,  1  looked  around  me,  and  beheld  so  many 
different  features,  and  so  many  different  manifes¬ 
tations,'  that  I  began  to  think  that  the  only  way 
to  govern  with  success,  was'  to  produce  in  the 
mind  of  each  pupil  a  kind  of  slavish  fear  ;  some¬ 
thing  similar  to  that  which  exists  in  the  minds  of 
the  Carolinian  Plantation  slaves.  Under  this  belief 
I  commenced  operations,  but  1  found  that  instead 
o  f  having  willing  obedience  from  all  the  pupils, 
some  were  inclined  to  resist  the  harsh  treatment 
they  received  at  my  hands.  This  only  exaspe¬ 
rated  me,  and  the  consequence  was  I  adopted  still 
harsher  means,  but  with  no  better  success  ;  seeing 
that  this  kind  of  treatment  did  not  produce  the 
effect  I  looked  for,  I  felt  inclined  to  give  up  in 
despair  ;  but  one  evening  I  attended  the  first  lec¬ 
ture  of  a  course  on  Phrenology;  this  had  the  effect 
of  making  me  laugh  at  it,  and  ridicule  it  ;  but 
after  hearing  the  whole  course,  I  thought  I  would 
turn  my  attention  to  the  subject.  I  commenced 
studying  it  under  the  direction  of  a  very  eminent 
London  Phrenologist,  and  after  eighteen  months’ 
careful  examination  of  the  particular  forms  of  in¬ 
dividual  heads  and  their  manifestations,  I  became 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  Phrenology.  I  again 
entered  the  school-room  as  a  teacher,  but  with  a 
very  different  state  of  mind  to  that  in  which  I 
entered  it  before,  ignorant  of  Phrenology.  I 
looked  around  me  with  pleasure,  because  1  knew 
that  I  now  had  a  favourable  opportunity  of  testing 
the  new  system  of  mental  philosophy.  I  began 
by  examining  a  boy’s  head  ;  he  had  secretiveness, 
destructiveness,  combativeness, self-esteem,  acqui¬ 
sitiveness,  and  ideality  large;  the  remaining  organs 
were  small,  except  the  perceptive  organs,  which 
were  moderately  developed.  This  boy  had  been 
injudiciously  treated  at  home  by  his  parents,  who 
were  as  ready  to  tell  a  lie  as  the  child ;  and  from 
this  and  other  things  I  should  infer  that  one  or  both 
of  them  possessed  a  similar  organization.  I 
stated  my  opinion  to  the  master  of  the  school,  he 
being  at  this  time  doubtful  of  the  certainty  of  the 
principles  of  Phrenology.  A  few  days  only  had 
elapsed  when  several  things  were  broken  in  the 
school-room.  Inquiries  were  made,  when  it  was 
ascertained  that  they  had  been  wilfully  broken 
by  this  boy.  After  I  had  spoken  to  him  kindly 
for  some  time,  he  confessed  that  he  had  broken 
them,  because  he  felt  when  he  handled  them,  a 
something  urging  him  to  break  them,  and  when 
he  did  this  he  felt  pleasure  ;  he  also  stole  several 
things  from  school  and  from  home,  and  said,  as 
he  had  before,  that  something  urged  him  to  steal. 
He  used  to  be  very  fond  of  arguing  the  point 
with  his  school-fellows,  although  in  a  very  hot 
manner,  and  at  times  would  fight.  This  boy 
used  to  amuse  the  other  boys  by  writing  pieces  of 
poetry  on  his  slate,  and  he  had  a  particular  man¬ 
ner  of  giving  force  to  his  rhymes  which  attracted 
my  attention  ;  the  rhymes  were  generally  rela¬ 
ting  to  murders  and  robberies  ;  he  was  very  fond 
of  reading  a  work  entitled,  “  Brigands’  Tales,” 
which  he  bought  weekly.  His  conversation  gene¬ 
rally  was  in  the  same  strain,  and  he  was  particu¬ 


larly  fond  of  playing  at  robbers,  he  acting  the 
part  of  the  robber.  I  could  mention  many  other 
examples,  but  I  think  this  one  sufficient  for  the 
purpose.  I  left  the  school,  and,  therefore,  had  no 
further  opportunity  of  watching  the  actions  of  this 
youth.  But  it  had  such  an  effect  on  my  mind  as 
to  convince  me  that  any  schoolmaster  wiio  under¬ 
took  to  teach  without  the  aid  of  Phrenology, 
undertook  to  do  that  which  is  as  absurd  as  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  guide  a  ship  without  a  helm.  1  have 
applied  Phrenology  successfully  in  a  school  that 
I  have  at  Dockhead  Chapel,  with  the  greatest 
benefit  to  myself  and  the  pupils.  Phrenology 
and  physiology  are  introduced  as  subjects  for 
study,  which  1  think  will  produce  very  beneficial 
results  on  the  minds  of  the  pupils. 

I  do  not  fear  to  assert,  that  a  great  amount  of 
misery  exists,  in  consequence  of  the.  lamentable 
ignorance  displayed  by  the  members  of  society  at 
large,  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  their  own 
bodies,  and  of  their  mental  and  moral  natures.  I 
think  if  phrenology  and  physiology  were  taught  in 
every  school,  society  would  improve  morally  and 
physically.  Individuals  would  be  led  to  under¬ 
stand  the  nature  of  those  feelings,  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  which  they  commit  so  many  crimes, 
and  endeavour  to  cultivate  their  intellectual  and 
moral  faculties,  by  seeking  food  suited  to  them. 
I  have  written  this  with  the  desire  to  draw  the 
attention  of  other  schoolmasters  to  the  subject, 
who  may  have  a  strong  desire  to  forward  edu¬ 
cation.  I  should  be  most  happy  if  I  could  in  any 
way  forward  the  introduction  of  phrenology  and 
physiology  into  schools,  either  by  being  engaged  to 
form  day  or  evening  classes,  or  to  lecture  on  the 
subjects  at  a  moderate  renumeration. — Yours,  &c. 

W.  T.  Raine. 

5,  Napoleon  Place,  Dockhead, 

Bermondsey. 


INTELLIGENCE. 

McNaugiiten. — We  perceive  by  an  advertise¬ 
ment  forwarded  to  us,  that  Mr.  Rumball  is  about 
publishing  a  letter  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  upon 
insanity,  showing  the  fallacies  of  the  existing  de¬ 
finitions^;  the  ignorance  exhibited  in  medical  tes¬ 
timony  ;  and  the  legal  anomalies  which  have  re¬ 
sulted.  The  advertisement  states,  that  a  correct 
definition  will  be  attempted,  and  the  expediency 
and  justice  of  retaining  the  punishment  of  death 
considered,  and  (if  retained)  that  state  of  mind 
described,  which  alone  should  exempt  a  man  from 
the  consequences  of  his  acts. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A.  T. — The  Phrenological  articles  on  Shak- 
speare’s  characters  enrich  the  early  volumes  of  the 
first  series  of  the  “  Quarterly  Phrenological  Jour¬ 
nal.”  This  valuable  work  is  now  scarce  ;  and  pre¬ 
suming  that  there  is  little  probability  of  a  reprint 
of  the  earlier  series,  we  purpose,  from  time  to 
time,  as  space  will  allow,  introducing  some  of 
those  articles  to  our  readers. 

T.  C. — The  information  sought  may  be  obtained 
at  Mr.  Deville’s,  Strand  ;  or  at  Mr.  Rumball’s  or 
Mr.  Donovan’s,  King  William-street,  Strand. 

London:  Published  by  J.  Milverton,  at  the  People’s  Phreno¬ 
logical  Journal  Office,  17,  Holywell-street,  Strand  ;  also  by 
G  Berger,  19,  Holywell-street;  Sherwood  and  Co.,  Pater¬ 
noster  Row,  and  J.  Cleave,  1,  Shoe-lane. 

Communications  for  the  Editor,  and  Advertisements ,  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  Office. 


G.  Lilley,  Printer,  Queen’s  Head  Passage,  Paternoster  Row. 
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A  COMPLETE  SYSTEM  OF  PHRENOLOGY- 
(  Continued .) 

Chap.  VII. — Inhabtttveness  and  Concentra- 

■TIVENESS. 

It  is  necessary  to  offer  a  few  preliminary  re¬ 
marks  before  entering  upon  the  consideration 
of  the  mental  power  or  powers,  connected  with 
the  portion  of  the  brain  next  to  be  considered; 
it  is  the  space  at  the  back  of  the  head,  between 
the  organs  of  philoprogenitiveness  and  self¬ 
esteem  below  and  above,  and  adhesiveness  on 
each  side.  The  space  is  usually  marked  No.  3, 
on  the  busts  and  phrenological  plates. 

Dr.  Gall  did  not  assign  any  function  to  this 
part  of  the  brain.  Dr  Spurzheim  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  particular  portion  of  the  brain. 
Abundance  of  facts  prove  that  nature  has  es¬ 
tablished  a  relation  between  inanimate  ob¬ 
jects  and  living  beings;  all  experience,  in  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree,  the  feeling,  which 
may  be  denominated  a  love  for  place,  independ¬ 
ent  of  the  individuals,  or  other  circumstances 
connected  with  the  particular  spot.  Some  in¬ 
dividuals  are  solaced  during  a  life  of  misery 
and  suffering,  by  the  hope  of  returning, 
if  only  to  be  buried  in  their  native  land. 
Others  experience  this  feeling  but  in  a  slight 
degree.  It  would  be  needless  to  bring  for¬ 
ward  further  proof  of  the  existence  of  this 
feeling;  all  who  think  for  themselves,  will  be 
able  to  adduce  examples  from  their  own  fami¬ 
lies,  or  from  among  their  friends  ;  the  feeling, 
in  different  circumstances,  being  limited  to  a 
particular  village,  or  even  house,  or  extended 
to  an  entire  kingdom,  nation,  or  quarter  of  the 
globe.  The  feeling  then  existing,  there  must 
be  an  organ,  or  instrument,  through  or  by  which 
it  is  manifested.  Dr.  Spurzheim,  from  observ¬ 
ing  the  portion  of  brain  referred  to,  large  in 
animals  fond  of  dwelling  in  one  place;  and  in 
the  heads  of  many  individuals  who  were  re¬ 
luctant  to  travel  from  their  native  place,  and 
if  absent,  were  always  uneasy  till  their  return. 
In  the  heads  of  mountaineers  he  noticed  that 
this  portion  of  the  brain  was  almost  invariably 
well  developed.  He  associated  then  this  por¬ 
tion  of  organization  with  the  feeling,  and  called 
it  Inhabitiveness. 

Mr.  Combe  states,  that  he  found  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  brain  small  in  those  persons  whose 
thoughts,  like  clouds,  come  and  go  without 


regularity;  whose  sentences  have  succession 
without  relation.  In  others  of  less  mental 
capacity,  remarkable  for  continuity  of  thought, 
and  for  natural  relationship  existing  between 
the  successive  subjects  of  their  conversation, 
the  organ  was  large,  “  the  function  appearing 
to  me,  ”  says  Mr.  C.,  “  to  be  to  keep  two  or 
more  organs  in  continuous,  and  simultaneous 
activity. ”  Dr.  Hoppe  and  Mr.  Welsh  agreed 
in  this  view,  and  the  feeling  was  named  Cox- 
centrativeness  ;  and  the  portion  of  the 
brain,  considered  by  Dr.  Spurzheim  as  the  or¬ 
gan  of  inhabit iveness,  was  regarded  by  the 
Scotch  phrenologists  as  the  organ  of  concentra- 
tiveness.  Much  argument  was  used  on  both 
sides ;  but  argument,  in  such  cases,  seldom 
leads  to  satisfactory  conclusions.  Dr.  Spurz¬ 
heim  could  never  be  brought  to  recognize  Mr. 
Combe’s  views.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that 
this  portion  of  the  brain  was,  perhaps,  the 
leastdeveloped  in  the  Dr’s,  head  of  any  part; 
hence  was  inferred  a  natural  incapacity  to  re¬ 
cognise  the  feeling  of  cone  entr  at  iveness.  It  .is 
very  largely  developed  in  Mr.  Combe,  and  hence 
may  be  inferred  his  natural  perception  of  the 
power. 

Dr.  Vimont,  of  Paris,  has  made  some  obser¬ 
vations,  which  go  far  to  reconcile  the  views  of 
Dr.  Spurzheim  and  Mr.  Combe.  Being  en¬ 
gaged  particularly  in  the  study  of  comparative 
anatomy  and  phrenology,  the  Dr.  directed  his 
attention  to  birds  which  live  on  fish,  and 
hover  over  water, — watch  with  intense  fixed¬ 
ness,  and  then  dart  downwards  as  though  they 
were  arrows,  rather  than  living  creatures.  And 
having  compared  them  with  ducks  and  other 
animals,  which  practice  no  such  concentrated 
watchfulness  and  action,  he  fdund  in  the  first, 
a  great  development  of  the  lower  part  of  this 
region  of  the  brain;  and  in  the  others  a  great 
deficiency.  This  lower  part  he  believed  to  be 
the  organ  of  cone  entr  at  iveness ;  thus  dividing 
the  space  into  two  organs,  and  giving  one  to 
inhabitiveness ,  and  the  other  to  cone  entr  ative- 
ness.  He  extended  his  observations  to  cats, 
in  which  the  powers  of  concentration  are  very 
great:  while  watching  their  prey,  their  whole 
energies  are  bent,  as  it  were,  to  a  single  point. 
In  sporting-dogs,  the  like  may  be  observed; 
and  Dr.  Yimont  found,  in  all  these  cases,  cor¬ 
roboration  of  the  views  he  had  taken.  If  this 
be  correct,  the  diverse  opinions  of  many  who 
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have  had  their  attentions  directed  to  this  sub¬ 
ject  will  be  reconciled;  but  facts  are  still 
wanted,  to  fully  establish  as  sound,  any  of  the 
notions  that  have  been  propounded,  concerning 
the  function  of  this  portion  of  the  cerebral 
system.  All  interested  in  the  improvement 
of  the  science,  should  devote  a  portion  of  their 
time  to  the  collection  of  facts,  to  clear  up  the 
doubts  concerning  this,  and  other  organs.  But  to 
argue,  and  to  propound  theories,  appear  so  much 
more  agreeable  occupation,  that  for  one  fact, 
we  get  twenty  suppositions  and  assertions,  with 
sheets  of  argument  to  support  the  supposed 
necessity  of  such  or  such  an  assumption.  With 
only  half  the  power  stated  to  be  possessed  by 
some  of  the  mesmerizers  of  the  present  day,  it 
would  be  very  easy  to  satisfactorily  settle  the 
question,  as  regards  inhabitiveness  and  con- 
centrativeness ,  and  much  good  would  have  been 
done ;  but  instead  of  this  simple  point  being 
cleared  up,  we  hear  marvellous  things  of  the 
finding  new  organs  without  number;  and  of 
blind  ladies,  ignorant  of  anatomy,  describing 
the  structure  of  the  most  minute  portions  of 
their  system.  We  have,  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  been  engaged  in  observation, 
with  the  desire  of  proving  the  functions  of  this 
region  of  the  brain ;  and  as  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  satisfy  ourselves,  we  believe  the  view 
of  Dr.  Vimont  to  be  correct.  Particular  cases 
we  have  met  with  will  be  referred  to  in  con¬ 
sidering  the  two  organs;  but  there  is  still 
great  diversity  of  opinion  upon  the  subject 
among  phrenologists.  Mr.  Deville  does  not 
believe  there  is  a  separate  organ  for  concentra¬ 
tion;  he  devotes  the  whole  space  to  inhabi¬ 
tiveness  ;  he  has  many  casts  corroborative  of 
his  'view ;  he  believes  that  any  large  organ 
concentrates  in  its  own  sphere,  and,  so  to  speak, 
forces  the  other  powers  to  serve  its  cause  :  thus 
a  large  acquisitiveness  will  keep  fixed  in  the 
desire  to  accumulate,  and  the  intellectual 
powers  will  be  concentrated  in  action  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  gratification  of  the  ruling  power. 

This  may  appear  plausible,  but  it  is  rather 
theory  than  fact.  Two  persons,  with  equally 
large  acquisitiveness,  or  anything  else,  will 
show  great  difference  in  the  power  of  maintain¬ 
ing  a  continuous  activity  of  their  mental 
powers  in  the  pursuit  of  their  favourite  ob¬ 
ject.  Many  are,  in  all  they  do,  discursive; 
they  undertake  twenty  things  but  never  con¬ 
clude  any;  are  easily  disconcerted,  by  extra¬ 
neous  circumstances  to  the  one  business  they 
are  engaged  on;  in  writing,  or  speaking,  never 
keep  to  a  point;  are  carried  away  by  an  illus¬ 
tration,  and  digress  so  that  when  they  have 
finished  a  letter,  they  have  neglected  to  say 
what  they  sat  down  to  write;  and  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  a  long  speech,  leave  their  hearers 
wondering  what  they  intended  to  prove  or 
maintain,  and  not  unfrequent] y,  which  side  of 
the  argument  they  had  been  taking.  Others, 
when  engaged  in  any  undertaking,  bring  at 
once  all  their  energies  to  bear,  and  carry  a  point 
ol  business  or  debate  the  shortest  possible  way, 
they  can  never  be  driven  or  led  from  the  pre¬ 
cise  point  at  issue:  their  mind  occupied  on  a 


subject,  what  is  moving  around  them  is  neither 
heard  nor  seen,  unless  when  they  wish ;  and 
then  a  well-trained  concentrativeness,  and  much 
intellectual  power,  we  have  seen  enable  an  in¬ 
dividual  to  write  a  discourse,  give  directions  to 
a  servant,  and  join  in  a  general  conversation 
simultaneously.  These  natural  differences  ex¬ 
isting,  we  are  compelled  to  refer  them  to  dis¬ 
tinct  innate  faculties ;  and  knowing  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  every  faculty  to  have  its  organ  in  the 
brain,  we  differ  with  Mr.  Deville.  Many  who 
take  the  same  view  of  the  subject  with  our¬ 
selves,  differ  as  to  the  localities  of  the  two 
organs  under  consideration.  The  American 
phrenologists  state  as  the  result  of  their  obser¬ 
vations,  that  the  lower  part  of  the  space  rest¬ 
ing  immediately  upon  the  organ  of  philopro¬ 
genitiveness  is  the  organ  of  inhabitiveness  ;  and 
that  the  upper  portion,  extending  to  the  organ 
of  self-esteem  is  that  of  concentrativeness.  Mr. 
Rumball,  and  many  in  this  country,  take  the 
same  view  of  the  subject;  their  argument 
against  Dr.  Vimont’s  statement  is,  that  inhabi¬ 
tiveness  being  a  blind  instinct,  and  bearing 
a  connection  between  the  love  of  offspring 
and  the  other  affective  faculties,  should  be 
found  close  in  the  same  locality  with  them, 
and  not  divided  from  them  by  a  power  par¬ 
taking  so  much,  il  not  wholly,  of  an  intellec¬ 
tual  quality.  This  may  appear  a  good  argu¬ 
ment,  but  if  facts  show  that  the  upper  part  of 
the  space  in  question  is  relatively  the  larger, 
in  those  persons  who  experience  most  strongly 
the  feeling  of  the  love  of  place,  our  notions 
as  to  what  may  be  the  most  suitable  locality  are 
worth  nothing  at  all,  to  decide  the  question ; 
and,  moreover,  although  the  power  of  concen- 
trativenes.s  acts  with  the  intellectual  powers, 
it  is  rather  a  quality  imparted  to  the  whole, 
or  any  portion  of  them,  than  the  addition  of 
any  faculty,  and  may  as  well  act  in  connexion 
with  the  affective  faculties,  giving  them  a  conti¬ 
nuity  and  unity  of  action,  as  well  as  the  intel¬ 
lectual  faculties ;  in  which  case  it  could  not 
be  better  placed  than  in  the  centre  of  them ; 
and  Mr.  Combe  and  Dr.  Solly  have  fully  de¬ 
monstrated,  that  there  is  a  convolution  of  the 
brain,  running  from  the  region  of  this  organ, 
near  the  base  of  the  cleft  between  the  two 
cerebral  hemispheres,  and  termihating  in  the 
anterior  lobe  ;  thus  bringing  this  faculty  in 
direct  communication  with  the  region  of  the 
intellectual  faculties.  Having  thus  pointed  out 
the  diversity  of  opinion,  and  the  ground  upon 
which  it  rests,  in  regard  to  this  portion  of  the 
subject,  with  the  view  of  inducing  inquiry  and 
observation,  to  elucidate  truth,  as  well  as  to 
clearly  show  the  actual  state  of  the  science; 
never  assuming  that  it  is  perfected,  or  that  we 
ought  to  rely  with  too  much  confidence  upon 
the  knowledge  we  have  obtained  of  the  func¬ 
tion  of  some  parts  of  the  brain.  Some  of  the 
organs  are  fully  established,  while  others  are 
certainly  still  doubtful;  and  we  beg  of  all,  in 
studying  the  subject,  to  discriminate  between 
what  has  been  proved,  and  what  still  requires 
much  confirmation. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  in  detail 
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the  organ  of  inkabitiveness ,  and  its  function, 
separate  from  that  of  concentrativeness, — the 
consideration  of  which  will  follow  ;  we  prefer 
this  to  regarding  them  under  one  view  ;  it  is 
true  no  number  has  yet  been  given  to  the  latter 
organ  on  the  English  busts,  and  to  do  so  would 
cause  an  alteration  throughout  the  series,  and  as 
it  is  very  likely  future  discoveries  will  lead  to  a 
complete  alteration  of  the  numbering  and 
classifying  the  organs,  most  phrenologists 
consider  it  better  to  wait  the  accumulation  of 
facts,  and  not  to  alter  prematurely  the  present 
arrangement,  when  the  alteration  itself  might 
soon  again  require  to  be  altered;  and  for  all 
useful  purposes  it  is  sufficient  to  understand 
that  the  space  is  the  seat  of  two  separate  or¬ 
gans. 

(To  be  continued.') 


CONSECRATION  OF  GROUND,  NOT  ABSO¬ 
LUTELY  NECESSARY. 

In  one  of  the  parishes  on  the  Suffolk  coast,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  enlarge  the  churchyard,  by 
adding  part  of  a  neighbouring  field,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  ceremony  of  consecration 
was  to  be  gone  through,  before  the  ground  so 
added  could  be  used  for  burials.  The  ceremony 
and  the  expense  of  it  was  a  great  stumbling-block 
to  one  of  the  church- wardens,  a  plain  farmer,  and 
all  the  logic  of  the  rector  could  not  convince  the 
honest  yeoman  of  the  utility  of  reading  a  mass  of 
unmeaning  mummery  over  “as  good  an  acre  of 
land  as  e’er  a  one  in  the  country.”  The  farmer 
argued  that  the  ground  was  exactly  the  same,  and 
that  “  all  the  reading  was  no  good,”  and,  as  a 
closer,  added  —  “  How  about  the  sea,  master  $ 
There  be  millions  buried  there,  and  that  bean’t 
consecrated,  and  I  never  heard  any  on  ’em  com¬ 
plain.” 


MR.  GUTHRIE’S  ACCOUNT  OF  M’NAUGH- 
TEN’S  TRIAL. 

The  members  of  the  medical  profession  are,  ap¬ 
parently,  according  to  the  present  state  or  practice 
of  the  law,  the  arbiters  of  life  and  death  in  such 
cases,  without  positively  knowing  on  what  prin¬ 
ciple  they  arbitrate.  I  listened  attentively  the 
other  day,  at  the  trial  of  M£Naughten,  and  heard 
the  Solicitor-General  state  at  length  the  dicta  of 
Lord  Hale,  Lord  Erskine,  and  others,  each  autho¬ 
rity  laying  down  the  law  somewhat  differently  ; 
but  I  did  not  understand  him  to  point  out  de¬ 
cidedly  the  precise  law  under  which  the  prisoner 
was  to  be  tried  and  convicted.  He  seemed  to  me 
to  intimate  that  the  jury  ought  to  be  guided  by 
the  authority  of  Lord  Hale,  whilst  the  counsel 
for  the  prisoner  intimated  as  strongly,  I  thought, 
that  they  ought  to  confide  in  that  of  Lord  Erskine. 
This  state  of  indecision  is  exceedingly  distressing 
to  medical  witnesses,  and  cannot  be  satisfactory 
to  a  jury  :  whereas,  if  the  law  had  been  rather 
more  clear,  and  had  declared  that  a  prisoner  on 
trial  was  to  be  found  guilty  according  to  the  facts, 
and  that  the  extenuating  circumstance  of  his 
having  been  occasionally  insane,  wns  allowed  to 
be  urged  in  his  defence,  as  entitling  him  to  a 
recommendation  for  mercjq  which  the  judges 
might  grant  or  not,  as  they  thought  right,  and  in 
such  manner  as  they  thought  fit,  or  might  be 
afterwards  determined  upon  with  reference  to  the 


proofs  given  of  insanity,  previously  to  the  com¬ 
mittal  of  the  murder,  the  absurdity  of  finding 
such  a  prisoner  as  M‘Naughten  “  not  guilty”  of 
murder  or  homicide,  would  rarely  or  never  take 
place.  If  I  had  been  a  medical  witness  on  the 
point  of  insanity,  I  should  have,  in  all  probability, 
coincided  with  the  other  medical  gentlemen  ;  but 
if  I  had  been  one  of  the  jury  l  should  have  found 
him  guilty,  recommending  him,  however,  for  such 
a  degree  of  mercy  as  would  be  short  of  hanging. 
I  should  have  done  this  on  evidence,  or  considera¬ 
tions  of  a  professional  nature,  foreign  to  the  trial, 
or  what  was  adduced  in  court,  and  which  inclines 
me  to  the  opinion  that  our  forefathers  acted  wisely 
in  excluding  medical  men  from  juries,  not  because 
by  their  profession  they  are  inured  to  human  suf¬ 
fering,  and  might  be  careless  of  preserving  life, 
but  because  they  might  possibly  be  influenced,  in 
a  similar  manner,  by  knowing  too  much  or  too 
little.  In  my  own  case,  I  am  willing  to  admit 
that  it  would  have  been  the  last. 

Looking  at  the  prisoner  from  the  side  of  the 
jury-box,  I  was  struck  by  the  peculiar  manner  in 
which  he  carried  his  head,  which  was  so  far  back¬ 
wards,  both  while  standing  and  sitting  down,  that 
his  chin  would  have  pointed  to  the  cornice  of  any 
moderately  high  room.  This  is  a  strange,  con¬ 
strained  position,  giving  a  singular  expression  to 
the  countenance,  and  is  not  in  any  way  natural, 
but  under  the  control  of  the  will,  for  many 
muscles  must  be  kept  in  constant  action  to  main¬ 
tain  it. 

The  head  is  only  usually  thus  thrown  back  when 
in  the  erect  position,  for  the  purpose  of  looking  at 
something,  when  the  eyes  are  kept  open  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  course  of  things,  and  the  upper  eyelid  sel¬ 
dom  moves.  The  muscle  which  turns  the  eye 
upwards,  the  rectus  superior,  and  the  levator  pal- 
pebrse  superioris,  are  supplied  with  nervous  in¬ 
fluence  by  the  same  branch  of  the  third  pair  of 
nerves,  in  order  that  they  may  always  act  in  con¬ 
cert,  and,  during  this  proceeding,  the  involuntary 
motion  of  winking  is  in  a  great  measure  suspended. 
I  observed  that  M£ Naught en’s  upper  eyelid  did  not 
wink  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  three,  when  I 
compared  its  motions  with  those  of  the  eyelids  of 
the  persons  sitting  near  him.  Its  motion  then  was 
merely  the  involuntary  action  by  which  the  eye 
is  cleaned.  I  have  heard,  since  the  trial,  that  he 
usually  carried  his  head  in  the  same  manner  when 
under  observation  ;  and  if  he  should  continue 
to  do  so  for  the  future,  it  will  be  a  Very  incon¬ 
venient  position,  involving  no  light  degree  of 
punishment  in  itself,  and  will  prove  that  he  is 
not  mad  upon  one,  but  upon  two  points.  I  men¬ 
tion  it  in  order  that  you  may  draw  the  attention 
of  the  young  ladies,  your  friends,  to  this  physio¬ 
logical  fact,  when  they  go  lionizing  to  Bethlehem. 
They  may  also  observe  how  intellectual  the  eye 
appears  when  the  head  is  brought  forward,  as  in 
answering  a  question,  and  they  will  then  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  rather  a  sensible, 
good-looking  person,  in  spite  of  his  double  in¬ 
sanity. 


A  Hint  to  the  Blue-stockings. — A  young  girl 
was  presented  to  James  I.,  as  an  English  prodigy, 
because  she  was  deeply  learned.  The  person  who 
introduced  her  boasted  of  her  proficiency  in  ancient 
languages.  “I  can  assure  your  Majesty,”  said  he, 
“  that  she  can  both  speak  and  write  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew.”  “  These  are  rare  attainments  for  a 
damsel,”  said  James  ;  “  but  pray  tell  me,  can  she 
spin  ?” 
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THE  PEOPLE’S 


PLEA  OF  INSANTIY. 

Extracts  from  Sampson’s  Criminal  Jurispru¬ 
dence  continued. 

Georget  mentions  a  case  of  a  woman  who  con¬ 
sulted  him,  and  who  was  evidently  healthy  and 
rational,  whose  irresistible  propensity  it  was  to 
murder  her  children :  she  abhorred  herself  for  the 
feeling,  and  avoided  windows  and  sharp  instru¬ 
ments,  and  often  fled  the  house  to  get  out  of  their 
way. 

Gall  relates  the  case  of  a  man  at  Vienna,  who, 
after  witnessing  an  execution,  was  seized  with  a 
desire  to  kill.  He  wept  bitterly,  struck  his  head, 
wrung  his  hands,  and  cried  to  his  friends  to  take 
care  and  get  out  of  his  way.  Pinel  speaks  of  a 
person,  exhibiting  no  unsoundness  of  intellect, 
who  confessed  that  he  had  a  propensity  to  kill :  he 
nearly  murdered  his  wife,  and  then  frequently  at¬ 
tempted  self-desti'uction. 

It  was  recently  mentioned  in  the  London 
Medical  Gazette,  that  in  1805,  a  man  was  tried 
at  Norwich  for  wounding  his  wife  and  cutting  his 
child’s  throat.  He  had  been  known  to  tie  him¬ 
self  with  ropes  for  a  week  to  prevent  his  doing 
mischief  to  others  and  to  himself.  A  man  exposed 
to  a  sudden  reverse  of  fortune  was  heard  to  ex¬ 
claim,  “  Do  for  God’s  sake  get  me  confined,  for,  if 
I  am  at  liberty,  I  shall  destroy  myself  and  my 
wife  !  I  shall  do  it  unless  all  means  of  destruction 
are  removed ;  and  therefore,  do  have  me  put 
under  restraint.  Something  above  tells  me  I  shall 
do  it — and  I  shall !” 

Catherine  Ziegler  was  tried  at  Vienna  for  the 
murder  of  her  bastard  child  ;  she  confessed  the 
act,  and  said  she  could  not  possibly  help  it ;  she 
was  forced  to  do  it ;  she  could  not  anyhow  resist 
the  desire  she  felt  to  commit  the  murder.  The 
frankness  of  this  her  confession,  connected  with 
favourable  circumstances,  her  good  character,  &c  , 
induced  the  tribunal  to  pass  a  merciful  sentence  ; 
and  on  the  ground  of  insanity  (which  she  did  not 
herself  plead),  she  was  acquitted,  and  at  length 
let  out  of  prison.  But  she  told  the  court,  that,  if 
they  let  her  escape,  they  would  be  responsible  for 
the  next  murder  she  committed,  for  that  if  she 
ever  had  a  child  again  she  should  certainly  kill  it. 
And  so  in  fact  she  did.  About  ten  months  after 
her  release  from  prison,  she  was  delivered  of  a 
child,  which  she  soon  murdered.  Brought  again 
to  her  trial,  she  repeated  her  old  story;  and  added, 
that  she  became  pregnant  merely  for  the  sake  of 
having  a  child  to  kill.  It  does  not  appear  whether 
she  was  brought  before  the  same  judges  as  before  ; 
most  likely  not  ;  she  was  executed  for  this  second 
murder. 

Cases  also  have  been  known  where  a  criminal 
has  been  executed  under  the  verdict  of  a  jury, 
although  the  well-informed  and  more  experienced 
judges  of  the  court  before  whom  the  trial  was  had, 
entertained  no  doubt  of  his  insanity.  The  follow¬ 
ing  case  occurred  in  one  of  the  New  England 
States.  On  the  morning  of  the  23rd  June,  1833, 
Abraham  Prescott  went  into  a  field  with  Mrs. 
Cochran,  his  foster-mother,  to  pick  strawberries. 
They  had  been  gone  but  a  short  time,  when  Pres¬ 
cott  returned  nearly  to  the  house,  and  was  heard 
crying  or  whining  so  as  to  attract  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Cochran,  who  was  left  in  the  house  reading. 
Upon  inquiry  of  Prescott  why  he  cried,  lie  replied, 
that,  “he  had  killed  Sally”  in  the  pasture  ;  which, 
upon  examination,  proved  true  ;  near  to  her  was 
a  billet  of  wood  that  had  been  a  stake  in  the 
fence,  with  which  he  had  struck  her  on  the  head. 
On  his  trial,  it  was  proved  that  Prescott  had,  in 


the  month  of  January  preceding,  risen  in  the  night 
about  ten  or  eleven  o’clock  and  built  a  fire  in  the 
kitchen  preparatory  to  butchering  swine,  which 
was  to  have  been  done  the  next  day  ;  that  Mr. 
and  Mrs  Cochran  slept  in  an  adjoining  room  ;  that 
Prescott,  without  waking  them,  took  an  axe  and 
entered  their  room,  and  there  inflicted  on  the  head 
of  each  a  severe  blow  which  left  them  entirely 
senseless.  This  extraordinary  transaction  was 
supposed  at  the  time  both  by  the  physician  and  the 
wounded  friends  of  Prescott,  to  have  been  done  in 
a  fit  of  somnambulism.  He  disclaimed  any  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  affair,  and  was  diligent  and  active 
in  procuring  relief.  He  had  lived  with  Mr.  Coch¬ 
ran  some  six  or  eight  years,  and  had  always  been 
respectful  and  affectionate,  particularly  to  Mrs. 
Cochran.  Upon  inquiry  of  him  how  he  came  to 
do  so  diabolical  a  deed,  he  stated  that  he  had  a 
violent  toothache  come  on  while  in  the  strawberry 
field,  and  sat  down  upon  a  stump  ;  after  which  he 
disclaimed  any  knowledge  of  what  had  happened 
till  he  found  Mrs.  Cochran  dead  before  him.  After 
his  arrest  he  made  various  confessions  in  the  jail, 
so  discordant,  that  the  Chief  Justice,  in  his  charge 
to  the  jury,  declared  them  worthy  of  no  consi¬ 
deration  whatever.  The  plea  of  insanity  was 
made  on  his  trial.  But  the  jury  gave  a  verdict  of 
wilful  murder  ;  and  he  was  sentenced  to  be  exe¬ 
cuted. 

A  second  trial  was  had,  in  consequence  of  some 
irregularity  in  the  proceedings  of  the  first  jury. 
At  this  trial  there  was  little  or  nothing  proved 
differing  from  the  first ;  and  although  the  court 
evidently  felt  favourably  disposed  towards  the 
prisoner,  he  was  condemned  to  death,  and  was 
executed. 

After  the  second  trial  and  verdict,  the  judges 
of  the  court  before  whom  the  trial  was  had, 
united  in  a  petition  to  the  Executive,  that  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  sentence  might  be  postponed  till  the 
Legislature  should  be  convened,  that  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  might  be  afforded  for  a  commutation  of 
punishment  to  perpetual  confinement.  This  peti¬ 
tion,  signed  by  all  the  judges  of  the  highest 
court  in  the  State,  contained  the  following  lan¬ 
guage  : — “  The  defence  set  up  by  the  counsel  as¬ 
signed  him  (Prescott)  was  insanity  ;  and  the  very 
strange  circumstances  which  attended  and  pre¬ 
ceded  the  act,  go  far,  in  our  opinion,  to  raise  rea¬ 
sonable  doubts  whether  he  was  at  the  time  of 
sound  mind.”  Speaking  of  the  jurors  who  tried 
him,  they  say — “  But  the  circumstances  tending, 
in  our  opinion,  to  excite  doubts  of  the  prisoner’s 
sanity,  do  not  appear  to  have  operated  with  the 
same  force  upon  their  minds  as  upon  ours.” 


A  True  Character. — A  clergyman  in  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  county,  who  is  well  known  for  his  personal  ec¬ 
centricities,  as  well  as  for  his  sterling  worth,  on  be¬ 
ing  lately  applied  to  by  a  parishioner  for  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  character,  gave  the  following  curious  and 
candid  statement  : — “  Whereas  application  has 
been  made  to  me  to  give  a  character  of  D —  R — , 

slater,  in  the  parish  of - ,  I  hereby  certify  and 

declare,  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  infamous  charac¬ 
ters  I  ever  knew — notorious  for  lying,  swearing, 
cheating  and  drunkenness.  He  is  not  only  a  young 
man  of  bad  character,  but  glories  in  his  wicked¬ 
ness,  and  is  well  known  through  the  country  by  the 
name  of  Donald  Eageorach,  or  Wicked  Donald,  and 
if  he  had  not  lately  left  our  bounds,  it  was  resolved 
by  me,  and  my  session,  to  apply  to  the  civil  power 
to  banish  him,  as  being  a  pest  to  society.” — Inver¬ 
ness  Courier. 
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DR.  BUCHANAN’S  DISCOVERIES. 

We  insert  the  following  article  from  the 
American  Phrenological  Journal,  not  because 
we  believe  all  it  contains  is  proved — (from  the 
remarks  of  the  American  editor,  it  will  be  seen, 
that  Dr.  Buchanan  is  regarded  as  too  specula¬ 
tive  even  in  America), — butbecause  the  specu¬ 
lations  are  of  so  astonishing  a  kind,  that  we  feel 
it  a  duty  to  make  them  known ;  for,  if  any  of  the 
ideas  should  be  proved,  the  results  must  be  of 
the  greatest  moment;  and  the  promulgation  of 
them  as  merely  theories,  should  have  the  effect 
of  inducing  observation  and  inquiry.  The 
greatest  discoveries  have  been  guessed  at,  and 
supposed  to  be  truths,  long  before  they  could 
be  proved  as  such.  Most  of  the  names  familiar 
to  us  as  belonging  to  great  discoverers,  will  be 
found  to  have  belonged  to  men  who  have,  from 
an  advanced  state  of  knowledge,  been  able  to 
prove  or  demonstrate,  what  had  before  been 
only  speculation.  The  circulation  of  the  blood 
had  long  been  speculated  on,  ere  Harvey  lived 
to  prove  it.  How  much  that  modern  science 
has  fully  proved,  did  Bacon  speculate  upon! 
Gall  proved  the  connection  between  the  brain 
and  mental  power,  and  that  different  portions 
of  the  cerebral  mass  performed  different  func¬ 
tions;  but  this  had  been  a  matter  of  specula¬ 
tion  through  all  ages,  from  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
Let  us  not  then  reject  theories;  but  let  us 
search  for  facts  to  corroborate  them,  or  to  prove 
their  fallacy.  That  mind  is  not  adapted  to  phi¬ 
losophical  examination  of  any  subject,  that  is  so 
much  under  the  influence  of  marvellousness  as 
to  be  incapacitated  from  investigating,  because 
the  subject  proposed  is  new  and  wonderful. — 
Ed. 

“Until  within  a  few  days,  Dr.  Buchanan’s 
labours  in  Phrenology  have  been  confined  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  west  and  south.  He  has  just 
completed  a  course  of  lectures  at  Clinton  Hall, 
in  this  city,  to  a  class  something  below  one 
hundred,  and  another  to  a  private  class  of  about 
thirty,  many  of  whom  were  physicians.  Another 
course  is  announced  at  Rutger’s  Institute.  Two 
or  three  of  his  lectures  to  his  private  class  were 
attended  by  the  Editor,  a  synopsis  of  which 
will  doubtless  be  interesting  to  the  readers  of 
the  Phrenological  Journal.  Until  his  arrival 
in  New  York,  the  phrenologists  of  the  east 
have  been  unable  to  ascertain  by  what  means 
he  excited  the  organs.  That  agent  appears  to 
be  animal  magnetism  under  the  name  of  the 
Neurauric  fluid;  and  Phrenology,  with  his  ad¬ 
ditions  and  discoveries,  he  calls  Neurology. 
He  is  certainly  an  excellent  magnetizer,  and  is 
the  author  of  some  valuable  discoveries ;  but 
to  what  extent  they  may  be  relied  upon  is  to 
me  a  matter  of  doubt,  and  require  farther 
proof.  In  regard  to  his  newly  discovered  or¬ 
gans,  I  have  more  confidence  than  in  his 
changing  the  position  of  some  of  the  old  ones. 
For  the  last  ten  years,  I  have  been  engaged 
almost  continually  in  examining  heads  by  the 
old  locations,  with  what  success  the  public  are 
left  to  determine,  at  all  events  they  have  given 


myself  and  brother  no  little  credit  for  making 
correct  observations.  These  observations  have 
been  predicted  solely  upon  the  old  locations 
of  the  organs ;  nor  am  I  willing  to  abandon 
the  old  locations  till  proof  of  his  new  locations, 
of  a  character  even  more  positive  than  that  al¬ 
ready  seen  of  the  old  ones,  compels  me  to  make 
the  change.  Still,  I  shall  endeavour  to  hold 
myself  open  to  conviction.  One  thing  is  cer¬ 
tain,  that  if  the  old  locations  are  to  be  aban¬ 
doned,  or  even  essentially  modified,  I  shall  give 
up  all  hope  of  ever  establishing  the  new  loca¬ 
tions  of  the  organs,  or  applying  Phrenology 
practically  by  the  present  method  of  manipu¬ 
lation.  Adopt  his  views,  and  the  examination 
of  heads  must  be  abandoned  as  utterly  imprac¬ 
ticable.  This  I  cannot  consent  to  do  on  slight 
grounds,  nor  in  haste.  The  newly  discovered 
organs  may,  and  doubtless  do,  exist;  but  I 
have  too  many  striking  confirmations  of  the 
old  locations  of  the  organs,  for  a  moment  to 
doubt  their  correctness ;  and  should  as  soon 
think  of  distrusting  my  eyes,  as  of  distrusting 
them.  Dr.  B.’s  new  method  of  examining 
heads,  certainly  deserves  attention.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  having  a  person  highly  susceptible  to 
the  magnetic  influence,  place  his  little  finger 
on  the  respective  organs,  guided  as  to  their 
position  by  the  magnetic  current  of  each  or¬ 
gan  ;  and  then  receiving  the  impressions  given 
off  by  that  magnetic  current;  by  which  he 
professes  to  tell  the  present  state  of  the  organ, 
whether  it  has  recently  been  excited  or  de¬ 
pressed,  inflamed  or  deadened,  &c. ;  thus  in¬ 
ferring  the  condition  of  the  organs  for  years 
past.  If  this  can  really  be  done,  it  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  of  the  utmost  importance;  much 
more  so  than  the  present  method  of  manipu¬ 
lation;  so  that  I  would  willingly  exchange 
the  present  method  of  examining  heads  for  his, 
provided  that  I  can  but  be  convinced  that  it  may 
be  relied  upon.  But  by  far  the  most  important 
department  of  Dr.  B.’s  discoveries,  is  that 
relating  to  the  healing  art.  He  professes  to  be 
able  to  restore  diseased  organs  ;  that  is,  effect 
cures  by  megnetizing  the  co-operative  organs 
(poles)  in  the  face.  He  maintains  what  has 
already  been  suggested  in  the  Journal,  as  one 
of  the  results  of  our  scientific  sittings  in  New 
York, — that  every  organ  in  the  body  has  its 
organ  also  in  the  brain,  and  its  co-operative 
organ  (we  call  it  pole)  in  the  face  ;  by  mag¬ 
netizing  which,  the  function  of  the  organ  can  be 
modified  at  pleasure,  so  as  to  be  rendered  more 
or  less  active,  and  so  as  to  be  restored  from  a 
diseased  to  a  healthy  condition.  In  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  magnetism  to  the  cure  of  diseases,  I 
have  implicit  confidence  ;  but  without  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  phrenology,  and  especially  without 
the  discovery  that  the  heart,  stomach,  liver, 
and  every  organ  of  the  body,  have  their  organs 
in  the  brain,  and  their  correlative  organs  in  the 
face,  this  application  of  magnetism  to  the  re¬ 
moval  of  diseases  would  be  comparatively  powr- 
erless ;  but  the  two  united,  place  every  organ 
of  the  body  under  our  control,  to  be  excited 
and  their  powers  of  function  augmented,  or  to 
be  soothed  and  their  morbid  or  inflamed  action 
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subdued.  A  synopsis  of  tbe  effects  produced 
by  Dr.  B.  upon  the  physical  organs  was  given 
in  the  last  No.  of  vol.  4.  Dr.  B.  stated  in  his 
lecture,  to  which  allusion  has  just  been  made, 
that  the  brain  was  the  instrument  of  every 
physical  function,  as  well  as  of  all  the  mental 
operations ;  that  every  organ  communicated 
with  the  brain,  by  means  of  the  Neurauric 
(magnetic)  fluid ;  that  this  influence  operated 
diagonally,  as  regards  the  brain  and  the  body  ; 
that  the  left  hemisphere  of  the  brain  controlled 
and  operated  upon  the  organs  in  the  right  side 
of  the  body,  and  vice  versa;  that  this  principle 
was  not  proved  by  anatomy,  but  by  experi¬ 
ment  ;  that  some  little  sympathy  existed  be¬ 
tween  the  right  lobe  of  the  brain  and  the  right 
side  of  the  body,  by  means  of  the  diagonal 
sympathy  already  alluded  to;  that  each  of  these 
physical  and  mental  organs  in  the  brain  had  its 
correlative  organ  in  the  face ;  that  magnetic 
passes  made  from  the  forehead,  backwards  and 
downward  towards  the  cerebellum,  were  sooth¬ 
ing  and  invigorating ;  that  those  made  from 
the  crown  towards  the  chin  were  debilitating 
and  relaxing  ;  that  the  upper  part  of  the  fore¬ 
head,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  the  head,  before 
the  ears,  was  relaxing ;  that  behind  the  ears 
was  exciting  and  stimulating  ;  that  the  upper 
s  portion  of  the  head  was  soothing ;  but  the 
upper  and  back,  though  soothing,  was  not 
relaxing,  but  gave  nerve  and  tone  to  the  sys¬ 
tem  ;  that  the  whole  of  the  base  was  exciting 
and  tonic;  that  the  back  portion  of  the  top 
region  gave  moral  energy ;  that  the  whole  of 
the  base  of  the  brain  was  base  in  its  character, 
low,  animal ;  that  the  base  of  the  forehead  was 
weak  and  wicked,  while  the  base  of  the  back 
part  of  the  head  was  powerful  and  wicked  ; 
and  the  base  of  the  forehead  was  malicious 
without  power  ;  that  the  base  of  the  brain  is 
necessary  to  life ;  that  the  back  part  of  the 
brain  was  indispensable  to  moral  power  and 
vigour ;  that  a  brain  narrow  at  the  base,  ac¬ 
complished  but  little ;  that  the  doctrine  of 
antagonistic  organs  obtained  throughout  all 
organs  ;  that  when  the  base  was  weak  it  should 
be  stimulated ;  and  so,  if  the  top  of  the  head 
predominated  m  action;  that  small  or  feeble 
organs  also  should  be  stimulated,  so  as  to  re¬ 
store  proportionate  action,  as  disproportionate 
action  was  detrimental  and  painful,  and  in¬ 
duced  disease ;  that  the  organ  of  calorification , 
which  heats  the  system,  was  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  brain,  and  had  its  correlative 
organ  in  the  chin;  that  its  antagonist,  the 
organ  of  refrigeration,  was  over  the  ears,  about 
the  middle  of  old  secretiveness ,  producing  the 
cool  and  refreshing  ;  that  the  organ  of  animal 
sleep ,  an  organ  which  arrests  the  operation  of 
the  intellectual  organs,  by  antagonizing  them, 
is  just  behind  and  below  the  organ  of  cautious¬ 
ness  ;  that  consciousness ,  its  antagonist,  is  in 
the  centre  of  the  forehead;  that  the  intellect 
expends  the  energies  of  the  base  of  the  brain, 
the  lower  portion  of  which  was  irritating  ;  that 
there  was  an  organ  of  dreaming ,  the  lower  por¬ 
tion  of  ideality ;  that,  like  ideality,  it  gave  a 
castle-building  disposition,  and  dreamed  when 


the  person  was  awake  ;  that  the  organs  which 
require  excitement,  are  easily  excited;  that 
the  face  was  the  compendium  of  all  the  organs  ; 
that  every  mental  action  changes  the  physio¬ 
logical  action ;  that,  if  the  communication 
between  these  correlative  or  conductive  or¬ 
gans  were  in  the  face,  and  their  true  organs  in 
the  head  cut  off,  the  functions  of  active  organt 
would  be  felt,  but  could  not  be  expressed  in  the 
face  ;  that  these  conductor  organs  in  the  face, 
were  not  the  true  organs,  only  their  medium 
of  manifestation  ;  that,  when  these  conductor 
organs  in  the  face  were  excited  when  their 
true  organs  were  not  in  action,  their  functions 
would  be  manifested,  but  not  felt;  that,  if  the 
conductor  organ  of  mirthfulness  were  excited, 
but  the  organ  of  mirthfulness  itself  not  in 
action,  there  would  be  laughing  without  any 
feeling  of  the  mirthful ;  that  striking  a  curve 
from  the  cheek-bone,  along  the  muscles  of  the 
cheeks  to  the  hollow  of  the  chin,  the  inside  of 
the  circle  would  embrace  the  conductor  organs 
of  the  brain,  but  that  the  conductor  organs  of 
the  body  were  outside  of  this  circle  ;  that  the 
conductor  organs  of  the  cerebral  organs  are 
inverted,  those  organs  over  the  eye  having 
their  conductor  organs  immediately  below  the 
eye,  while  those  that  are  higher  up  and  further 
back  have  their  conductor  organs  lower  down 
in  the  face  ;  that  the  beard  was  given  to  men 
to  protect  their  conductor  organs  ;  that  the 
conductor  organs  of  the  internal  organs  are 
before  the  ears  ;  hence,  that  passes  made  down¬ 
wards  before  the  ears  to  the  chin,  would  sti¬ 
mulate  the  digestive  apparatus  ;  that  perspira¬ 
tion  was  in  the  outer  portions  of  the  chin ;  that 
the  part  of  the  face  immediately  about  the 
mouth  gave  expiration,  or  threw  out;  that  the 
range  outside  of  these,  including  that  largest 
muscle  shown  in  laughing,  or  the  cheek  pro¬ 
per,  gave  inspiration ;  that  a  flat  face  denoted 
inspiration,  a  round  one  expiration ;  that  the 
conductor  organs  of  the  gastric  region  are  in 
the  zigomatic  arch ;  that  near  this,  was  the 
organ  of  disease;  that  great  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  excite  this  region,  and  also  not  to 
excite  the  organ  of  mortality,  or  organ  between 
hope  and  veneration ;  that  the  organ  of  vitality 
was  in  the  cerebellum,  by  stimulating  which 
a  poor  person  would  be  sustained  and  fattened; 
that  the  cerebellum  sustained  the  whole 
system,  and  appropriated  food,  &c.,  to  the 
nourishment  of  the  system  ;  that  a  large  cere¬ 
bellum  would  fatten  the  system,  by  appropriat¬ 
ing  a  greater  proportion  of  the  same  amount 
of  food  to  nourishment,  than  a  smaller  cere¬ 
bellum  ;  hence,  a  small  cerebellum  caused  a 
lean,  spare  person,  and  a  large  cerebellum 
rendered  one  fat  and  much  of  a  similar  cha¬ 
racter. 

“  The  Editor  is  free  to  say,  that  he  thinks  he 
has  received  some  benefit  in  his  own  person 
by  having  the  organs  of  the  stomach,  liver, 
&c.  magnetized  in  harmony  with  Dr.  B.’s  doc¬ 
trines.  Some  of  his  experiments  Avere  cer¬ 
tainly  striking  and  quite  satisfactory ;  at  least 
his  views  certainly  deserve  investigation;  yet 
he  is  somewhat  given  to  making  speculative 
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inferences,  and  is  apt  to  claim  too  much  for  his 
own  discoveries,  and  to  regard  all  the  rest  of 
Phrenologists  as  novices.” 


THE  MARCH  OF  INTELLECT. 

( Extract  from  a  letter.) 

“  You  have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  some  of  the 
glaring  exceptions  from  that  rule  which  charac¬ 
terises  watermen  as  ignorant,  uneducated  men. 
A  few  days  ago  I  got  into  a  boat  belonging  to  one 
of  the  fraternity,  and  on  stating  my  conviction 
that  his  vocation  was  a  very  laborious  one,  he  said 
that  it  was  ‘  merely  an  illustration  of  the  mechani¬ 
cal  principle  of  the  lever  and  fulcrum,  by  which  a 
great  power  might  be  acquired  through  apparently 
incompetent  auxiliaries — that  the  expansion  and 
contraction  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  accompanied  by 
an  alternate  depression  and  elevation  of  the  body 
at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees,  explained 
all  the  mystery.’  I  expressed  a  belief  that  his 
business  must  have  been  greatly  injured  by  the 
introduction  of  steam.  ‘  Why,  Sir,5  replied  my 
learned  friend,  ‘the  fishermen  are  injured  in  the 
same  ratio  as  we  are  ;  for  the  perpetual  undulation 
emanating  from  the  progress  of  the  steam-boats, 
necessarily  disturbs  the  finny  tribe,  who  love 
quiescence  and  repose,  and  expels  them  from  the 
river  to  explore  a  situation  in  which  they  may 
more  safely  inhabit.” 


PASSIVE  RESISTANCE. 

Some  parents  commit  a  great  error  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  their  sons.  They  are  constantly  incul¬ 
cating  the  doctrine  of  passive  resistance,  and  re¬ 
commending  them  to  slip  out  of  quarrels  the  best 
way  they  can,  instead  of  conducting  themselves  in 
a  manful  and  courageous  manner.  This  may  do 
very  well  with  pugnacious  and  hot-blooded  lads, 
whose  fiery  propensities  require  a  check  ;  but 
with  quiet  timid  creatures,  what  other  effect  can  it 
have  but  to  make  them  regular  Jerry  Sneaks  ?  The 
defective  spirit  of  a  lad  of  this  kind  should  be 
supplied,  as  far  as  possible,  by  precepts  inculca¬ 
ting  courage  and  manliness.  The  parent  who  en¬ 
courages  his  son  to  pocket  affronts,  instead  of  re¬ 
senting  them,  is  training  him  in  an  apprenticeship 
to  cowardice,  and  degrading  the  very  nature  of 
the  lad. 


PHRENO-MAGNETISM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  People’s  Phrenological 
Journal. 

Sir, — I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  troubling  you 
with  the  following  imperfect  observations  on 
Phreno-magnetism,  in  consequence  of  having  had 
my  attention  drawn  lately  to  the  several  facts  in 
connexion  with  the  subject  ;  and  now  more  par¬ 
ticularly,  in  the  fifth  number  of  your  journal  ; 
where  you  have  inserted  part  of  a  letter  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Provincial  Medical  Journal,  entitled 
“  Remarks  on  Phreno-Magnetism  and  to  which 
you  have  added  your  own  views  on  that  part  of 
the  letter,  which  relates  to  the  mental  manifesta¬ 
tion  produced  by  Mr.  Spencer  Hall  on  his  mes¬ 
meric  patient  ;  which  manifestations,  the  author 
of  the  letter,  in  conjunction  with  yourself,  do  not 
consider  to  be  the  “  primitive  functions”  of  the 
several  organs  ;  but  to  be  manifestations  acquired 


by  “  art  consequently,  a  doubt  is  thrown  upon 
the  accuracy  or  soundness  of  tile  experiments,  as 
related  to  be  performed  by  Mr.  S.  Hall. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  vindicate  Mr.  Hall,  he 
can  better  do  it  himself,  but  to  show  the  fallacy 
of  the  attacks  made  on  mesmerism,  in  consequence 
of  the  parties  making  the  attack,  not  having,  what 
I  consider  to  be,  a  correct  view  of  human  nature  ; 
or,  otherwise,  not  being  in  possession  of  the  first 
principles  of  phrenology. 

In  the  following  imperfect  remarks,  I  will  en¬ 
deavour  to  be  as  brief  as  possible  ;  and  if  no  ad¬ 
ditional  light  will  be  thrown  upon  the  subject,  it 
may  stimulate  to  further  inquiry.  In  the  first 
place,  we  must  properly  understand  the  words  we 
make  use  of,  else  the  consequences  may  be  fatal 
to  our  inquiries. 

Now,  what  I  understand  the  terms  “primitive 
faculty”  and  “  primitive  functions”  to  be,  when 
used  in  connexion  with  phrenology,  is,  a  power, 
quality,  adaptation,  or  disposition  in  certain  dis¬ 
tinct  portions  of  the  encephalon  at  birth,  to  per¬ 
form  or  produce  a  certain  phenomenon  we  call 
“  mind,”  “  cerebration,”  &c.  ;  by  being  acted  upon 
by  external  nature,  through  the  medium  of  the 
senses  :  from  which  I  conclude,  that  before  cere¬ 
bration  or  mind  is  produced  or  manifested  in  any 
portion  of  the  brain,  whether  it  be  the  intellect, 
the  sentiments,  or  the  propensities,  external  na¬ 
ture  must  be  brought  to  bear  a  certain  relation, 
through  the  medium  of  the  senses,  to  any  parti¬ 
cular  portion  of  the  brain  ;  otherwise  no  cerebra¬ 
tion  is  generated. 

Now,  if  we  examine  the  sense  of  the  term,  as 
made  use  of  by  the  author  of  “  Remarks,”  and  too 
many  of  the  phrenologists,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
incorrect  ;  for,  as  nature  never  varies  in  her  mo¬ 
dus  operandi,  the  product  and  manifestation  of 
any  given  portion  of  the  brain  will  be  modified 
according  to  the  quality  or  nature  of  the  external 
influences  acting  upon  it.  Therefore,  to  use  the  term 
“primitive  functions”  as  the  author  of  “  Remarks” 
does  in  his  criticisms  of  Mr.  S.  Hall’s  experiments, 
is  erroneous  ;  for  he  wants  the  patient  to  mani¬ 
fest  the  identical  result  or  mental  manifestation 
that  took  place  when  the  organism  of  the  patient 
received  the  first  impression,  which,  if  it  could  be 
done,  would  still  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  first 
influence  impressing  that  organ  through  the  senses, 
for  its  precise  shade  or  degree  of  manifestation. 
Every  individual  organism  has  manifested  a  pri¬ 
mitive  function  or  feeling  ;  but  that  primitive 
function  or  impression  has  been  lost  by  subsequent 
impressions  ;  consequently,  wre  never  can  call  up 
the  primitive  function  of  any  organ.  We  may  ex¬ 
cite  the  present  function  of  the  organ,  which  is 
the  natural  function  of  the  organ  ;  which  func¬ 
tion,  although  much  modified,  is  identical  in  na¬ 
ture  with  the  first  or  primitive  function.  From 
the  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mental  organism 
will  not,  from  birth  upwards,  manifest  a  specific 
or  determined  function,  as  its  function  will  de¬ 
pend  on  its  own  constitution,  and  the  influences 
acting  upon  it. 

If  the  author  of  “  Remarks”  means  by  the  term 
“  primitive  function,”  natural  function,  still  his 
objections  to  Mr.  Hall’s  experiments  are  unsound, 
as  I  will  endeavour  to  show  :  but  if  he  use  the 
word  primitive  as  too  often  used  by  phrenologists, 
he  must  at  once  embrace  the  exploded  doctrine  of 
innate  ideas,  or  otherwise,  innate  feelings. 

Cerebration,  or  mind,  in  all  its  modifications,  is 
the  result  of  the  compounds,  brain  and  external 
nature  ;  and  no  other  means  will  produce  cere¬ 
bration.  Mesmerism  may  excite  the  brain  to  re- 
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Produce  or  recall  with  an  increased  activity  the 
previous  impressions  it  has  received,  or  its  natural 
unctions);  but  will  never,  independent  of  the 
senses,  produce  one  idea  or  feeling. 

The  assertion  you  make,  that  “  if  the  various 
faculties  had  been  really  excited,  every  manifes¬ 
tation  would  have  been  natural,  for  not  art  but 
nature  would  have  spoken,  &c.,”  will  not  bear 
criticism,  consequently,  will  not  stand  as  an  objec¬ 
tion  to  Mr.'H’s.  experiments  :  for  art  is  one  of  the 
departments  of  the  operations  of  nature  ;  it  is  one 
department  which  acts  most  extensively  upon  hu¬ 
man  nature  ;  it  is  it  which  pervades  all  our  in¬ 
stitutions,  educational  or  political  :  it  was  that 
portion  of  nature’s  economy  called  “  art”  that  had 
certainly  operated  upon  the  mental  organs  of  the 
individual  operated  upon  by  Mr.  H.  ;  and  it 
would  be  impossible  that  the  several  organs  acted 
upon,  could  manifest  themselves  otherwise  than 
what  they  had  been  previously  trained  to  ;  or,  other¬ 
wise,  what  they  had  acquired  through  the  medium 
of  the  senses,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  life,  with 
this  difference,  that  the  manifestations  would  be 
stronger,  in  consequence  of  an  extra  stimulus 
being  given  them,  and  likewise  each  organ  acting 
singly,  which  would  deprive  them  of  being  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  other  portions  of  the  brain.  There¬ 
fore,  it  is  no  argument  against  mesmerism  if  the 
patient  exhibits  the  common  features  of  character 
which  he  manifests  while  in  his  natural  state.  All 
the  modifications  of  mind  which  he  manifested, 
were  natural,  in  virtue  of  the  then  condition  of 
the  brain  and  the  exciting  principle  acting  upon 
it :  if  he  then  committed  murder,  or  merely  broke  a 
walking-stick,  both  actions  would  be  the  natural 
(or  primitive,  in  this  sense)  function  of  the  group 
of  organs  of  destructiveness,  only  varying  in  de¬ 
gree,  the  one  being  the  maximum  of  activity,  the 
other  perhaps  the  minimum.  If  we  were  to  mes¬ 
merise  the  organ  of  acquisitiveness  of  a  child,  we 
would  then  see  the  simple  manifestations  of  the 
organ,  which  would  be  very  simple,  entirely  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  influences  used,  and  varying 
according  to  the  age  of  the  child,  or  the  impres¬ 
sions  that  organ  had  received  through  the  senses  ; 
the  manifestation  would  be  natural  (or  primitive, 
in  the  last  sense)  but  simple.  Then,  if  we  were 
to  mesmerise  the  same  organ  in  a  grown-up  pa¬ 
tient,  the  manifestations  would  still  be  natural,  but 
more  complex,  in  virtue  of  the  greater  number  of 
impressions  that  have  been  given  the  organ  through 
the  senses.  The  various  degrees  have  abrelative 
effect  upon  society  ;  and  we,  knowing  these  rela¬ 
tive  effects,  endeavour  to  alter  or  change  the  con¬ 
dition  of  those  portions  of  the  brain  whose  natural 
functions  have  an  injurious  effect  upon  society. 

As  a  further  illustration,  we  will  suppose  a  pa¬ 
tient  to  have  arrived  in  perfect  health  to  the  age 
of  maturity,  but  deprived  of  all  his  senses  ;  in 
which  state  he  will  be  excluded  from  receiving 
any  impressions  from  external  nature  ;  conse¬ 
quently,  the  result  will  be  that  no  mind,  or  cere¬ 
bration,  will  be  produced  or  manifested.  Now, 
if  we  in  this  state  operate  mesmerically  uj)on  any 
of  his  cerebral  organs,  the  result  would  not  be  the 
production  of  mind,  as  that  phenomenon  can  only 
be  produced  through  the  medium  of  the  senses. 
But  if  the  patient  were  put  in  possession  of  the 
five  senses,  eaeh  organ  would  more  or  less  receive 
impressions,  and  cerebration  or  consciousness 
would  from  that  time  commence,  but  the  amount 
or  degree  must  be  extremely  weak.  Each  portion 
of  his  cerebral  organism  will  be  then  adapted  or 
disposed  to  receive  certain  feelings  and  produce 
certain  manifestations ;  but  the  precise  or  specific 


nature  or  shade  of  those  manifestations  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  quality  of  the  other  equally  neces¬ 
sary  ingredient  which  makes  up  the  compound 
that  produces  cerebration  ;  which  ingredient  is 
the  external  influences  acting  upon  the  organism. 
Therefore,  we  cannot  limit  the  sphere  of  activity 
of  any  of  the  organs  as  being  its  determined  (or 
primitive)  function  ;  as  all  function,  of  whatever 
shade  or  quality  it  be,  is  the  natural  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  organ.  And  it  seems  more  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  our  knowledge  of  mental  phenomenon, 
that  the  latest  impressions  received  by  a  mesmerised 
patient  in  his  natural  state,  should  be  the  most 
active,  and  consequently  the  first  to  manifest 
themselves  when  in  the  mesmeric  state. 

While  Mr.  Spencer  Hall  was  conducting  some 
of  his  experiments  in  Liverpool,  one  of  his  patients 
having  the  organs  of  gustativeness  mesmerised, 
asked  to  be  handed  him  the  salt,  mustard,  &c.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  was  the  na¬ 
tural  manifestation  or  function  of  the  organ,  it 
was  its  acquired  function  ;  but  if  the  patient  had 
never  seen  or  tasted  salt  and  mustard,  these  ingre¬ 
dients  never  would  have  been  called  for.  Mr.  S. 
H.  considers  he  has  discovered  a  group  of  organs, 
in  connexion  with  locality,  or  he  otherwise  di¬ 
vides  the  organs  of  locality  into  so  many  portions, 
which  he  names  aerostation,  swimming ,  riding, 
&c.,  in  which  I  believe  him  to  be  correct  ;  but  if 
the  patient  had  never  seen  or  heard,  or  practised 
swimming,  riding,  aerostation,  &c.,  he  never  would 
have  manifested  these  feelings  while  in  the  mesme¬ 
ric  state.  Every  action  that  the  human  organism 
performs  must  be  the  produce  of  a  mental  feeling, 
the  organ  of  which  feeling  must  have  a  seat  in  some 
part  of  the  cranium.  Our  organ  of  gustativeness 
has  acquired  a  very  extended  function  or  desire, 
in  our  state  of  society  ;  its  desires  are  innumerable, 
and  whether  all  these  desires  are  located  to  one 
spot  is  a  matter  of  opinion  ;  mesmerism  seems  to 
reveal  the  contrary,  that  each  distinct  mental 
feeling  has  its  own  locality,  and  consequently,  it 
divides  each  organ  into  so  many  [innumerable 
parts.  As  each  effect  or  phenomenon  in  nature  re¬ 
quires  its  own  cause,  it  seems  but  in  accordance 
with  her  general  economy,  that  the  organ  of  gus¬ 
tativeness,  in  our  state  of  living,  may  be  divided 
into  so  many  portions,  and  each  portion  giving- 
rise  to  a  specific  feeling  ;  such  as  the  desire  for 
mustard,  salt,  vinegar,  and  every  other  article  that 
has  made  an  impression  sufficiently  strong  as  to 
call  up  that  peculiar  mental  feeling  ;  which  im¬ 
pression  constitutes  memory. 

Now,  if  we  present  an  orange  or  anything  else 
to  any  portion  of  the  human  family,  who  have 
never  tasted  one,  or  not  received  the  impression 
resulting  from  its  taste,  upon  their  organism, 
they  could  not — it  would  be  impossible  that  they 
could — form  any  idea  of  its  taste  or,  otherwise, 
they  could  not  conjure  up  the  mental  feeling 
which  an  orange  produces  ;  it  may  excite  a  former 
impression,  by  its  resemblance  to  something  else 
they  have  tasted.  Offer  to  them  what  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  eat,  and  then  a  mental  feeling 
of  that  substance  will  be  produced.  Now  give 
them  the  orange  to  eat,  and  from  that  time  for¬ 
ward  you  may  say  they  have  an  organ  of  orange¬ 
eating.  But  if  the  feeling  produced  by  the  eating 
of  the  orange  be  not  cultivated  or  renewed, 
or  if  the  first  impression  was  not  very  strong,  it 
may  become  extinct,  in  the  course  of  the  physical 
changes,  or  renovation,  that  the  brain,  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  rest  of  the  system,  is  continually 
undergoing  ;  and  then  that  locality  of  the  cranium 
may  be  occupied  by  another  portion  of  brain. 
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whose  function  will  not  give  the  desire  for 
oranges,  hut  a  something  else  which  has  made  a 
stronger  impression  ;  and  then  no  excitement  short 
of  the  original  will  reproduce  the  feeling  :  but  if 
no  new  impression  is  received,  to  replace  the  one 
which  has  become  extinct,  that  portion  of  the 
brain  will  be  lost,  and  consequently  a  depression 
of  the  cranium  will  take  place.  When  minutely 
examined  into,  it  ig  this  principle  of  renovation 
that  continually  takes  place  in  the  substance  of 
the  brain,  that  will  satisfactorily  explain  the 
changes  of  character  individuals  undergo,  both  in¬ 
tellectually  and  morally  :  fori  consider  that  every 
portion  of  the  cerebral  mass  has  a  power  of  assi¬ 
milating  to  itself  the  new  atoms,  which  it  receives 
from  the  several  vessels  whose  functions  subserve 
that  particular  department  of  the  animal  economy, 
to  perform  the  same  functions  as  itself.  But  if 
that  any  particular  portion  is  not  cultivated  by  a 
continuation  of  the  requisite  impressions,  its  func¬ 
tion  degenerates,  and  the  new  matter  added  takes 
to  itself  a  function  in  accordance  with  the  new 
impression  received  :  but  then  if  any  impression 
is  continually  renewed  on  any  portion  of  the 
brain,  the  increased  circulation  of  the  fluids  that 
consequently  takes  place,  will,  in  accordance  with 
the  animal  economy,  cause  a  greater  deposit  of 
nervous  matter  in  those  portions  exercised,  which 
nervous  matter  will  be  assimilated  to  the  old,  and 
receive  its  functions  ;  consequently  there  will  be 
an  increased  group  of  mental  faculties,  subserving 
to  nearly  the  one  and  the  same  end,  in  the  one 
locality.  Therefore,  if  this  principle  be  correct, 
every  individual  come  to  maturity,  must  have 
new  organs  with  new  functions,  in  virtue  of  his 
increased  intelligence,  and  greater  amount  of  feel¬ 
ings,  in  addition  to  the  old  organs,  or  more  cor¬ 
rectly  speaking,  those  parts  of  the  brain  which 
have  retained  the  old  impressions  ;  consequently 
an  enlargement  of  the  several  organs  will  be  the 
result.  The  several  positions  I  have  here  ad¬ 
vanced,  may,  upon  the  first  view,  appear  to  be 
absurd ;  they  may  be  so ;  and  if  really  so,  they  will 
be  the  easier  refuted,  and  truth  will  be  pro¬ 
gressing. 

Now  what  we  have  to  do,  is  to  collect  every 
shade  and  character  of  mental  phenomenon,  and 
classify  them  as  well  as  our  knowledge  of  facts 
will  enable  us  ;  and  mesmerism  seems  so  far  the 
most  simple  and  correct  method  of  doing  so.  Ere 
mesmerism  was  discovered,  we  had  organisms 
that  were  inclined  to  aerostation,  swimming,  &c., 
but  it  would  have  rather  puzzled  us  to  what  part 
of  the  brain  to  have  assigned  them.  And  we  have 
still  mental  phenomena,  that  we  do  not  know  to 
what  portion  of  the  brain  they  belong.  But  I 
believe  that  in  time  mesmerism  will  make  us  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  locality  of  every  shade  of  men¬ 
tal  manifestation,  which  reflection  upon  conscious¬ 
ness  never  will  do.  Gall,  in  the  course  of  his  ex¬ 
perience  and  observation,  was  only  able  to  make 
but  a  limited  classification  or  division  of  the  brain 
and  its  mental  phenomenon  ;  which  was  a  most 
vital  improvement  upon  the  old  metaphysicians, 
who  merely  reflected  upon  consciousness.  Mes¬ 
merism  is  now  coming  to  complete  Gall’s  disco¬ 
veries,  and  make  a  more  minute  or  extended  clas¬ 
sification  or  division  of  the  brain  and  its  manifes¬ 
tations  :  and  perhaps,  after  a  while,  it  will  be 
found  necessary  to  divide  the  brain  into  classes, 
orders,  genera,  species,  &c. 

I  think  from  the  several  positions  I  have  ad¬ 
vanced,  the  reader  will  see  that  the  objections 
the  author  of  “  Remarks”  urges,  are  unsound,  and 
do  not  in  the  least  affect  Mr.  Hall’s  experiments  : 


for  my  part,  if  I  had  a  mesmeric  subject,  I  should 
certainly  exercise  him,  while  in  his  natural  state, 
in  the  functions  of  the  several  organs,  so  as  to 
make  the  case  more  interesting  when  he  became 
mesmerised  ;  else,  if  I  wanted  to  excite  wit  in 
conjunction  with  tune  and  language ,  if  the  pa¬ 
tient  never  acquired  a  comic  song,  he  never  could 
sing  one  ;  perhaps  he  might  compose  a  garbled 
one  for  the  occasion.  And  so  with  imitation ,  if 
he  never  in  his  life  saw  anything  to  imitate,  the 
idea  of  imitating  could  not  be  produced,  conse¬ 
quently  could  not  be  manifested  in  the  mesmeric 
state.  And  so  on  with  the  other  organs.  If  we 
want  to  exhibit  nature  in  her  more  simple  or  rude 
state,  we  must  take  the  untutored  savage,  and 
mesmerise  him  :  but  with  him  we  will  only  dis¬ 
cover  the  direction  that  his  several  faculties  have 
taken  ;  they  will  be  natural  (or  primitive)  with 
respect  to  him  ;  and  so  it  will  be  with  every  va¬ 
riety  of  the  human  species  ;  it  will  depend  upon 
the  climate  they  reside  in,  the  scenery  of  the 
country,  and  the  other  multifarious  circumstances 
that  encircle  them,  and  consequently  form  their 
character,  what  will  be  the  natural  or  acquired 
function  of  the  several  portions  of  the  brain. 
Therefore  we  have  no  right  to  say  that  one  mani¬ 
festation  more  than  another,  is  the  natural  (or 
primitive)  function  of  any  of  the  organs. 

Edward  Jones. 

Liverpool,  March  7.  1843. 

Note  by  the  Editor. — We  insert  the  above  letter 
from  our  intelligent  correspondent,  for  two  rea¬ 
sons, — first,  that  both  sides  should  be  heard  ;  and 
secondly,  to  show  how  soon  our  prophecy,  that  the 
premature  announcement  of  the  supposed  phreno- 
mesmeric  discoveries  would  lead  to  wild  theorizing, 
has  been  fulfilled.  Mr.  Jones’s  mind  being  in  the 
state  to  receive  as  truth  mere  surmises,  lie  could 
easily  suppose,  how  all  the  phenomena  might  be 
accounted  for  ;  but  in  science,  supposition  should 
have  little  weight.  We  beg  to  refer  Mr.  J.  to  our 
description  of  what  is  meant  by  a  primitive  faculty, 
page  35'; — he  will  there  find  that  his  view  of  the 
meaning  of  the  term  is  not  that  of  phrenologists. 
He  further  argues,  that  any  mental  manifestation, 
is  natural  to  the  being  displaying  it  ;  literally  this 
may  be  true  ;  but  when  we  speak  of  the  nature  of 
man,  or  man’s  constitution,  we  imply  a  knowledge 
of  some  standard  by  which  we  judge  such  nature  or 
constitution,'  such  as  it  really  is,  or  we  suppose  has 
been,  or  is  intended  to  be  ;  for  example,  phrenology 
teaches  us  that  man’s  mental  nature  consists  of  ani¬ 
mal,  moral,  and  intellectual  powers  ;  that  to  act 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  his  nature,  the 
animal  powers  must  obey  the  moral,  enlightened 
by  his  intellects  ;  when  the  reverse  is  the  case  (as 
it  unfortunately  is  generally  at  the  present  time), 
we  say  man  is  not  obeying  the  natural  laws  ;  he 
is  acting  unnaturally;  vice  and  misery  are  the  con¬ 
sequences.  We  speak  in  the  same  way  of  man’s 
physical  organization,  calling  it  the  natural  form 
of  a  man,  and  departures  from  this  standard  are 
considered  as  unnnatural,  or  deformities.  Now  a 
cripple  may  be  a  well-made  man,  for  a  cripple  ; 
or,  a  murderer  may  be  a  good  sort  of  a  man  for  a 
murderer  ;  and  Mr.  Jones  may  be  right  in  saying 
the  deformity  is  the  cripple’s  natural  form,  or  that 
it  is  the  murderer’s  nature  to  kill  and  butcher  ; 
but  surely,  he  will  not  say  the  one  is  the  natural 
shape  of  man,  or  the  other  man’s  nature.  To 
point  out  to  our  readers,  and  particularly  to  all 
who  engage  themselves  with  observing  the  mes¬ 
meric  phenomena  in  connection  with  phrenology, 
the  danger  of  departing  from  the  strict  rules  of 
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inductive  philosophy,  and  of  multiplying  causes 
without  necessity, — we  shall  just  notice  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  notion  conveyed  in  the  above  letter,  that 
new  organs  may  be  formed,  or  created,  by  external 
circumstances  :  take  aliment  iveness,  for  instance, 
if  it  have  a  separate  branch  for  every  taste,  and, 
as  supposed,  upon  the  first  presentation  of  an 
orange  and  by  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  same 
sensation,  an  organ  is  formed  for  orange-eating, 
supposing  we  do  not  leave  off  any  other  kind  of 
food,  we  may  go  on  tasting  fresh  things  and  getting 
new  organs  without  end.  If  this  be  possible,  it 
must  stand  true  of  all  the  powers  ;  if  colour ,  for  in¬ 
stance,  does  not  give  the  sense  of  perceiving  dif¬ 
ferent  colours,  it  is  clear  there  must  be  one  for 
red,  another  for  blue,  and  so  on  through  all  the 
shades  of  colour.  Supposing  a  new  colour  invented, 
or  one  presented  for  the  first  time  to  an  individual, 
if  there  be  no  organ  to  perceive  it,  it  would  be  no 
colour  to  him,  and  he  never  could  know  any  thing 
about  it.  So  of  music,  if  the  primitive  faculty  be 
not  to ''distinguish  the  relation  existing  between 
sounds  in  general,  however  produced,  there  must 
be  faculties,  innate  or  created  by  the  presentation 
of  their  object,  for  taking  cognizance  of  the  sounds 
of  a  pianoforte,  another  for  the  violin,  the  drum, 
jews-harp,  flageolet,  &c.  And  so  of  ideality, — if 
the  sense  of  the  beautiful  be  not  a  general  attri¬ 
bute,  applicable  to  poetry,  painting,  mechanics,  &e., 
there  must  be  organism,  to  use  the  word,  for  poetic 
ideality,  mechanical  ideality,  &c.  And  then  for 
constructiveness, — we  shall  want  one  faculty  to 
make  chairs  well,  another  for  sofas,  and  quite  a 
different  one  for  a  ship  or  a  wheelbarrow.  We 
should  not  have  dwelt  on  this  subject  so  long,  but 
we  fear  much  time  may  be  lost,  and  harm  done, 
(unless  timely  checked,)  by  the  symptoms  we  per¬ 
ceive  of  indulging  in  revery,  when  facts  should  be 
sought  for. 

Mr.  Spencer  Hall,  we  are  told,  places  a  group  of 
organs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  locality,  of  aerosta¬ 
tion,  rowing,  walking,  swimming,  &c.  &c.  ;  if 
these  have  any  relation  to  the  different  methods 
of  getting  from  place  to  place,  there  surely  must 
be  one  for  rail-roading  ;  and  the  subscribers  to, 
or  originators  of,  the  “new  aerial  transit  company,” 
must  surely  have  the  organ  of  aerostation  well  de¬ 
veloped.  And  as  there  is  such  evident  differences 
in  men  as  to  their  powers  and  liking  for  riding, 
swimming,  flying,  rowing,  &c ,  why  does  not  Mr. 
Spencer  Hall  favour  us  with  casts  of  some  indi¬ 
viduals  who  have  these  organs  large  or  small,  and 
prove  that  their  powers  are  relative.  We  do  not 
say  any  of  these  things  are  false  or  absurd  ;  they  are 
not  more  astonishing,  relatively  to  what  we  have 
proved,  than  that  must  have  appeared  to  our  an¬ 
cestors,  when  the  wonders  in  science  ■which  we  see 
every  day,  were  first  propounded.  W e  do  not  say 
there  are  not  as  many  organs  as  stated  by  some 
mesmerisers,  but  we  think  we  have  a  right  to  de¬ 
mand  some  proof  of  the  existence  of  some  of  them  ; 
nay,  we  will  admit  the  faculties  may  exist,  and  it 
may  be  impossible  to  point  out  the  organ  ;  then  it 
must  be  shown,  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  such 
a  mental  power,  for  man  to  fulfil  his  destiny.  Let 
Mr.  Jones,  or  any  person,  devote  themselves  to 
examine  one  of  Mr.  Spencer  Hall’s  group  of  organs, 
and  collect  facts  in  corroboration  ;  no  one  will  be 
more  pleased  to  give  them  publicity  than  our- 
selves  ;  nay,  we  are  at  the  present  time  engaged 
in  making  experiments,  and,  if  favoured  with  a 
description  of  the  situation  assigned  by  Mr.  Hall 
to  the  different  organs,  in  any  particular  region,  it 
would  save  us  labour,  and  gladly  should  we  set  up 
our  claim  to  rank  among  the  discoverers  in  the  new 


world  of  phreno-mesmerism  ;  but  we  certainly 
shall  hesitate  to  express  our  thoughts,  till  we  have 
some  facts  to  support  us,  or  are  prepared  to  show, 
by  argument,  that  the  manifestation  produced  could 
not  result  from  already  known  powers,  modified 
by  the  circumstances  in  which  the  individual  has 
been  placed. 


It  is  absurd  to  reject  phrenology,  or  hesitate 
to  adopt  its  principles,  because  it  demonstrates 
the  natural  tendency  of  men,  with  certain  organi¬ 
zations,  to  commit  crime.  Phrenology,  as  well  as 
pointing  out  the  organs  of  the  propensities,  re¬ 
veals  also  those  of  the  sentiments,  conscientious¬ 
ness,  veneration,  and  benevolence,  as  the  ruling 
powers,  and  gives  no  validity  to  the  notion,  that 
the  dictates  of  the  first  are  to  be  blindly  followed, 
while  the  impulses  of  the  latter  are  to  pass  un¬ 
heeded.  But  it  is  difficult  for  many  individuals 
to  refrain  from  crime.  This  is  a  truth  ;  but  so 
also  is  it  that  difficulty  and  impossibility  are  not 
the  same  thing,  and  all  sane  individuals  have  all 
the  organs,  although  in  different  proportions. 
But  if  phrenology  is  to  be  rejected  because  it 
shows  the  difficulty  for  some  men  to  abstain  from 
crime,  then  must  Christianity  be  rejected  for  the 
same  cause  ;  for  this  revelation  from  Heaven  goes 
hand-in-hand  with  the  fact,  as  proved  by  phren¬ 
ology,  “  Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin,  or  the 
leopard  his  spots  ? — then  may  ye  also  do  good  who 
are  accustomed  to  evil.” 


THE  QUESTION  OF  INSANITY  AND  RE¬ 
SPONSIBILITY. 

From  the  Medical  Times. 

Though  'subscribing  fully  to  the  justice  of  the 
jury’s  verdict  in  the  case  of  M’Naughten,  we  yet — - 
strange  as  it  may  appear  to  the  Times,  and  the 
many  others  who  have  been  eagerly  crying  out  for 
blood — believe  in  what  has  been  called  the  san¬ 
guinary  principle,  that  punishments  are  justifiable 
only  on  the  ground  of  prevention,  and  should  rise 
or  fall  in  amount  according  to  the  rule  required 
by  the  good  of  society.  While  retributory  punish¬ 
ment  is  no  prerogative  of  ours,  the  absolute  power 
of  preventive  punishment  is.  While  the  charter 
of  our  power  over  each  other  allows  of  not  even  a 
momentary  increase  of  human  misery,  save  with 
the  clear  purpose  of  humanity’s  greater  ameliora¬ 
tion,  it  allows  us  that  in  full  plenitude.  In  punish¬ 
ment,  the  salus  populi,  the  bonum  publicum,  is  at 
once  the  lex  suprema  and  the  lex  unica."_ 

If  it  be  said  that — this  principle  admitted 
— we  must  discard  the  maxim  which  connects  re¬ 
sponsibility  with  mental  sanity,  we  briefly  answer, 
that  punishments  undeserved,  or  punishment  out 
of  all  proportion  with  the  offences,  are  as  bad  for 
society  as  they  are  unjust  to  the  individual.  They 
exasperate  the  circle  or  class  in  which  the  sufferer 
moves — shock  the  sense  of  equity — throw  dis¬ 
credit  on  the  law — and,  rousing  all  men’s  sensi¬ 
bilities  to  revolt,  are  more  apt  to  encourage  men 
to  wrong,  than  to  wean  them  from  it.  The  teach¬ 
ings  of  Justice,  which  is  indeed  but  another  name 
for  the  Common  Sense  of  mankind,  are  thus  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  requisitions  of  society. 

Now,  the  broad  maxim  we  would  lay  down  on 
a  man’s  legal  responsibility  is,  that  it  should  hold 
in  law,  as  it  does  in  human  equity,  a  precise  pro¬ 
portion  with  the  sanity  of  the  mind  on  which  it 
depends.  We  need  not  say,  in  discussing  the  na- 
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ture  of  insanity,  that  it  is  no  metaphysical  malady. 
We  know  that  the  spiritual  essence  lias  a  physical 
residence,  and  receives  its  knowledge,  and  exer¬ 
cises  its  behests,  through  physical  agents.  The 
mind  may  not  be  the  brain,  more  than  the  instru¬ 
ment  is  the  musician,  or  the  type  in  which  Milton’s 
works  are  printed,  are  Milton’s  ethereal  thoughts 
— but  the  mind  is  still  wholly  and  entirely  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  brain.  Derangement,  disease,  dis¬ 
organization  of  the  substance  of  the  brain,  are 
evils,  then,  that  necessitate  greater  or  less  aberra¬ 
tions  of  mind. 

The  evil  may  be  in  various  degrees  of  magni¬ 
tude.  The  patient  may  be  sensible  of  the  aberra¬ 
tions.  There  will  then  be  no  lesion  of  that  part 
of  the  brain  on  which  the  mind  depends  for  form¬ 
ing  a  just  estimate  of  the  actions  immediately 
under  review.  There  may  be  no  consciousness 
of  the  aberration — in  which  case,  the  cceteris 
paribus,  there  is  a  larger  extent  of  physical 
malady.  There  may  be  again,  a  limitation  of  the 
malady  to  that  portion  of  the  brain  on  which  the 
mind  is  dependent  in  reference  to  its  propensities  ; 
or  to  that  other  portion  through  which  it  per¬ 
ceives,  compares,  remembers,  judges — or  to  both. 
If  the  disease  extends  to  all,  we  have  lunatics  in 
the  most  desperate  of  stages  ;  if  to  the  former  only, 
we  have  men  in  various  stages  of  passionate  irregu¬ 
larities,  accordingly  as  their  intellectual  powers 
are  strong  or  weak — or  their  past  training  has 
been  good  or  bad.  If  the  disease,  instead  of  at¬ 
tacking  the  moral  feelings,  has  triumphed  over 
the  part  of  the  brain  dedicated  to  intellectual 
labours,  we  have  hallucinations,  delusions,  phan¬ 
tasies,  varying  with  the  especial  seat  of  the  malady, 
as  well,  probably,  as  with  the  past  character  and 
habits  of  the  patient.  Irresponsibility,  therefore, 
is  rarely  total.  There  are  few  even  confirmed 
lunatics  who,  for  a  certain  class  of  actions,  are  not 
as  responsible  as  men  in  sanity.  This  man  may,  by 
one  of  those  obliquities  of  mental  action  by  which 
a  fragment  of  memory  or  sensation  is  turned  into 
a  solid  conviction,  mistake  his  own  identity,  jbut 
his  notions  of  meum  and  tuum  are  healthy  as 
ever  :  nay,  on  every.,  thing  unconnected  with — 
it  may  be — one  point  of  memory,  his  judgment 
and  feelings  may  be  as  sane  as  his  soundest  neigh¬ 
bour’s.  This  suggests  considerations  as  to  the 
punishment  of  lunatics,  which  we  cannot  dwell 
on,  but  which  our  legislators  might  turn  to  ac¬ 
count, — and,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  liow  foolish 
is  the  policy  which,  considering  monomania  as 
a  pretty  fiction  of  modern  times,  holds  it  not  to 
be  a  true  insanity,  nor  one  which  exempts  the 
actor  from  responsibility  on  the  special  matters 
that  come  under  its  range.  Monomania  is  far 
from  an  uncommon  phase  of  insanity  ;  and  no 
reason  can  be  mentioned  why  monomaniacs  should 
be  visited  with  punishment  for  the  direct  conse¬ 
quences  of  their  mania,  which  would  not  equally 
apply  to  all  other  madmen  for  acts  immediately 
the  result  of  a  wider  lunacy.  If  reason,  with  the 
power  over  one’s  volitions,  be  admitted  the  source 
of  all  responsibility,  by  what  sophistry  shall  it 
be  argued  that  M‘Naughten  should  have  been 
punished  for  his  recent  act  %  We  are  told  that 
motive  and  intention  are  the  things  that  give 
an  action  its  character, — and  that  the  fixed 
design  frustrated,  and  the  fixed  design  car¬ 
ried  out,  only  differ  in  there  being  a  more  con¬ 
sistent  and  persevering  course  of  mischievous  in¬ 
tentions  shown  in  the  one  than  in  the  other.  If 
fixed  intention,  if  mischievous  design,  then,  be  the 
test  of  guilt,  where  shall  we  look  for  either  in 
M‘Naughten  ?  If  any  one  believe  that  a  fixed 


delusion,  sincere,  strong,  invincible,  held  posses¬ 
sion  of  liis  mind — and  few  surely  can  doubt  that 
— what  difference  can  he  point  out  between 
M‘Naughten’s  act,  and  an  assassination  committed 
in  a  dream  ?  The  design  of  either  assassin  would 
be  equally  under  the  control  of  reason. 

It  appears  to  us  no  proof  of  wisdom  to  assert, 
with  Sir  Vv  illiam  Follett,  and  some  other  lawyers, 
that  the  incriminated  act  of  a  supposed  monoma¬ 
niac  should  not  be  narrowly  scrutinized  as  evidence 
for  or  against  the  insanity  of  the  accused.  A 
single  act  may  contain  a  mass  of  evidence  proving- 
madness,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  act  first 
offering  such  proof  should  be  the  very  one  accused. 
If  the  act  happen  to  offer  evidence  of  long  pre¬ 
meditation,  cunning  or  unnecessary  cruelty,  the 
circumstances  are  duly  enlarged  on,  as  aggravating 
the  crime.  Is  there  any  reason  why  circumstances 
proving  a  want  of  intention  (and  there  must 
always  be  such  a  want,  where  there  is  no  reason¬ 
ing  intellect)  should  not  as  fully  be  urged  in 
palliation  for  the  accused  ?  We  confess  we  can 
see  none. 

The  Times ,  in  rather  an  ingenious  spirit,  affirms 
that  the  mental  delusions  of  M‘Naughten  offer  no 
extenuation  of  his  guilt.  If  the  supposed  injuries 
he  complains  of,  were  real,  and  he  had  avenged 
them  in  the  way  he  is  accused .  of— the  law,  it 
argues,  would  have  held  him  guilty  of  murder  ; 
a  fortiori ,  therefore,  when  the  provocation  was 
merely  imaginary.  Now,  we  have  a  clear  petitio 
principii.  If  M‘ Naught en  be  not  mad,  he  cer¬ 
tainly  deserved  to  have  suffered  for  his  act  as 
much  (we  will  not  say  more)  if  his  complaints 
were  fictitious,  as  if  they  were  real.  But 
M‘Naughten,  we  affirm,  was  mad  ;  and  the  ex- 
traordinary  delusion  he  laboured  under,  affords, 
with  other  evidence,  proof  of  the  assertion.  But 
the  argument  carries  on  its  face  its  own  answer. 
In  leaving  it,  we  must  content  ourselves  in  ex¬ 
pressing  our  admiration  of  the  journal’s  powers, 
which  can  derive,  from  an  agent’s  hallucinations, 
proof  of  increased  responsibility. 


MARRIAGE. 

Accident  renders  many  marriages  unhappy  ; 
carelessness  others  ;  natural  bad  disposition  others. 
Some  rush  into  matrimony  in  the  hopes  of  reveng¬ 
ing  themselves  on  another,  who  has  slighted  their 
love.  Some  for  the  mere  excitement  and  desire  of 
change,  without  any  love  at  all.  Some  fall  blindly 
off  the  precipice.  Some  leap  desperately.  Many 
are  drawn  off  by  the  delusive  lapse  of  irresistible 
passion.  A  lover  is  a  drunken  man.  Time  makes 
him  sober,  and  he  wonders  at  the  mistakes  of  his 
reeling  imagination. 


Foreign  Phrases  in  Writing  and  Conversa¬ 
tion. — it  is  a  piece  of  pedantry,  to  introduce 
foreign  words  into  our  language,  when  we  have 
terms  of  legitimate  English  origin  that  express  all 
that  these  exotics  convey,  with  the  advantage  of 
being  intelligible  to  every  one.  For  foreign  sounds, 
like  foreign  servants,  ought  not  to  be  introduced, 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  natives,  until  these  are 
found  unworthy  of  trust. 

Union. — There  is  more  strength  in  union  than 
in  number  ;  witness  the  people  that  in  all  ages 
have  been  scurvily  used,  because  they  could  so 
seldom  agree  to  do  themseves  right. 
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DEATH  BY  SOLITARY  CONFINEMENT. 

The  inspectors  of  Monmoutli  goal,  in  tlieir  report  of 
1842,  state  tlie  following  instance  of  death  pro¬ 
duced  by  solitary  confinement  in  that  prison.  It 
is  as  follows  :  On  the  12th  of  February,  1842,  a 
man  died  apparently  from  fright.  He  was  put 
into  a  solitary  cell,  and  was  found  dead  the  next 
morning.  There  was  no  indication  of  the  cause, 
excepting  congestion  of  the  brain.  There  was  a 
rumour  that  the  cell  was  haunted.  He  was  a  fine 
and  powerful  man.  The  verdict  was — “  Died  of 
apoplexy,  produced  by  the  effect  of  a  superstitious 
dread  of  solitary  confinement.”  Some  of  the  pri¬ 
soners  heard  him  cry  out.  The  turnkey  thought 
him  rather  low-spirited  when  he  placed  him  in  the 
cell.  On  the  previous  day  the  deceased  had  told 
the  cook  that  he  was  going  in  solitary  confine¬ 
ment,  and  that  he  feared  he  never  should  live  the 
week  out  ;  he  added,  that  there  was-  “  some  one 
walking  there.” 


SCRAPS. 

Struggling  in  misery. — The  struggle  in  misery 
and  with  misery  at  the  same  time,  appears  to  be  the 
acme  of  human  sufferance.  Who,  accpiainted  with 
the  number  of  propitious  circumstances  required 
to  make  a  vigorous  effort  of  the  mind,  can  read  the 
advertisement  of  the  great  British  lexicographer 
motionless  ?  “  It  may  gratify  curiosity  to  inform 

it  that  the  English  Dictionary  was  written  with 
very  little  assistance  from  the  learned,  and  with¬ 
out  any  patronage  of  the  great  ;  not  in  the  soft 
obscurities  of  retirement,  or  under  the  shelter  of 
academic  bowers,  but  amidst  inconvenience  and 
distraction — in  sickness  and  sorrow.” 

Serious  Joking.— The  French  are  so  very  lively 
a  people  that  they  jest  upon  every  thing  ;  “  mur« 
der  in  jest,”  as  Hamlet  has  it.  Of  the  two  poor 
American  missionaries,  recently  destroyed  by  the 
savages,  they  say  that  they  fulfilled  their  mission 
and  supplied  the  cannibals  with  Christian  nou¬ 
rishment  ! 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  People's  Phrenological 

Journal. 

Sir, — In  your  last  number,  you  have  inserted 
a  paragraph  from  the  “  London  Literary  Gazette,” 
which  it  seems  was  contained  in  an  editorial 
article  of  that  Journal,  to  the  effect  that  I  had 
tried  the  remedial  effects  of  Animal  Magnetism, 
in  the  treatment  of  the  insane  under  my  care  ; 
inmates  of  the  Institution  to  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  be  officially  connected. 

I  beg  leave  to  add  that  such  is  not  the  case. 

I  have  never  performed  a  single  experiment,  on 
any  one,  who  has  been  at  any  time  a  patient  of 
the  Hanwell  Asylum  ;  and,  for  reasons  the  most 
obvious.  No  “  excellent  results ”  then  can  have 
been  experienced  ;  as  the  Editor  of  the  Journal 
before  mentioned,  has  it. 

Will  you  allow  me  to  subjoin  the  quotation 
from  my  paper,  “  on  Phrenology  and  Insanity ,” 
read  last  year,  before  the  Association  ;  in  which 
must  have  originated  the  conclusion  so  prematurely 
arrived  at  ?  It  is  thus  : — “  Now,  that  I  am  speak¬ 
ing  of  monomania,  I  am  reminded  of  a  series  of 
very  beautiful  experiments  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
witnessing  some  ten  days  since,  at  the  house  of  1 
Dr.  Elliotson.  I  allude  to  the  magnetic  excitation  ! 


of  cerebration,  during  which  I  was  no  less  as¬ 
tonished  than  gratified,  in  having  the  opportunity 
of  witnessing  in  one  individual  more  forms  of 
monomania  than  I  have  ever  seen  even  within 
the  walls  of  Hanwell,  or  elsewhere  ;  and  each  in¬ 
dividual  form  of  the  disease  was  so  splendidly 
illustrated,  that  I  very  much  doubt,  if  even  the 
reality  could  under  any  circumstances,  have  ex¬ 
celled  it.  The  pencil  of  no  artist  could  have  sur¬ 
passed  the  original  ;  and  not  even  a  Siddons,  a 
Rachel,  a  Kean,  or  a  Macready,  could  have  wished 
to  do  more  than  copy  it.  No  art,  ancient  or 
modern,  could  give  better  expression  to  the  na¬ 
tural  language  of  intense  feeling.  I  am  strongly 
disposed  to  think  that  animal  Magnetism  will  lie 
found  ere  long  indispensable  as  a  remedial  agent 
in  the  treatment  of  the  insane.” 

An  early  insertion  of  the  above  will  oblige 
Your  obedient  Servant, 

Jas.  Geo.  Davey,  M.D. 

Hanwell, 

March  22nd,  1843. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  Young  Phrenologist. — The  quality  of  the 
brain  equally  affects  the  intellectual  with  the 
other  portions.  Education  or  training  more  de¬ 
cidedly  increases  the  activity  than  the  size  of  an 
organ  ;  it  is  not  in  all  cases  of  improved  function, 
that  increased  size  is  apparent,  but  there  must  at 
all  times  be  increased  activity.  Size  is  a  measure 
of  power.  The  strength  and  the  activity  of  a 
faculty  must  not  be  confounded :  a  powerful  organ 
is  not  always  the  easiest  to  excite,  nor  the  most 
active  one  capable  of  producing  the  most  powerful 
manifestations . 

A  Constant  Subscriber. — Mr.  Bally,  King-street, 
Manchester. 

D.  Amier. — We  do  not  deem  it  advisable  to 
draw  any  deduction  of  character  from  the  rating 
of  the  organs,  by  any  one  whose  practice  is  un¬ 
known  ;  different  phrenologists  have  different 
ideas  of  the  medium  size  from  which  they  esti¬ 
mate,  higher  and  lower  ;  they  will  agree  as  to  the 
relative  size  of  the  organs,  but  what  is  esteemed 
as  12  by  one  may  be  reckoned  at  14  by  another, 
especially  when  the  range  is  extensive.  We  have 
adopted  No.  4  for  medium,  ascending  to  7  and 
descending  to  1.  If  a  cast  of  the  head  were  for¬ 
warded,  we  would  give  our  opinion  on  it. 

Luke  Burke  — The  “ Enquiries ”  are  much  liked, 
co-operation  is  sought,  an  appointment  to  witness 
any  experiments  will  be  attended  to  if  a  few 
days’  notice  is  given  ;  chere  being  no  desire  or 
object  for  concealment. 

T.  S. — The  first  No.  of  Mr.  Rumball’s  work  is 
promised  on  the  first  of  June. 


TO  OUR  READERS. 

The  next  number  will  contain,  with  a  portrait 
of  Mr.  Clay,  the  American  statesman,  the  phreno¬ 
logical  estimate  of  his  character  and  organization. 
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A  COMPLETE  SYSTEM  OF  PHRENOLOGY. 

(  Continued.) 

Situation  of  the  organ  of  Inhabitiveness. 
— Between  the  upper  part  of  the  organ  of 
philoprogenitiveness ,  which  it  will  be  observed 
is  somewhat  of  an  arched  form,  and  the  lower, 
or  inferior  portion  of  the  organ  of  self-esteem , 
is  a  space,  varying  in  extent,  from  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  an  inch,  to  an  inch  and  a  half.  The 
upper  portion  of  this,  touching  self-esteem ,  and 
extending  halfway  downwards  towards  philo¬ 
progenitiveness ,  is  the  organ  of  inhabitiveness. 
Upon  pressing  the  hand  with  some  force  upon 
the  top  of  the  head,  and  passing  it  downwards 
from  the  spot  marked  self-esteem ,  a  considerable 
depression  will  be  often  found  before  coming  to 
the  organ  of  philoprogenitiveness ;  and  fre¬ 
quently  there  will  be  a  depression  immedi¬ 
ately  above  philoprogenitiveness ,  and  a  pro¬ 
jection  above  that  before  getting  to  the  organ 
of  self-esteem ,  which  is  often  somewhat  higher 
up  than  is  generally  marked  on  the  busts ;  this 
appearance  results  from  the  lower  part  of  this 
space,  now  believed  to  be  concentrativeness , 
being  small,  and  the  upper  part,  inhabitiveness , 
large. 

Primitive  f  unction. — Love  of  place,  country, 
or  home  ;  in  excess,  it  produces  a  great  dislike 
to  move  abroad, — what  is  called  patriotism  re¬ 
sults  from  the  abuse  of  this  faculty. 

Auxiliary  faculties. — There  is  no  doubt  that 
this  power  is  aided  by  the  whole  of  the  social 
feelings  ;  its  object,  home,  being  so  intimately 
associated  with  our  sentiments  for  friends, 
family,  and  similarities ;  it  will  combine  with 
self-esteem ,  which  inclines  to  estimating  highly 
whatever  is  connected  with,  or  belonging  to 
self;  and  even  combativeness  and  destructive¬ 
ness  aid  this  feeling,  and  in  their  turn  they 
are  excited  to  defend  what  we  call  our  own,  be 
it  house,  home,  village,  or  native  land,  and 
having  done  so,  the  pains  we  have  taken  in  de¬ 
fence  increases  the  desire  to  retain  any  object, 
and  in  common  with  others,  the  objects  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  this  faculty. 

Opponent  faculties. — The  high  and  generous 
sentiments  of  our  nature,  although  it  may  be 
said  they  are  not  opposed  to  the  legitimate 
gratification  of  any  of  the  faculties,  they  acting 
in  combination  with  enlightened  intellect; 
under  their  influence  the  character  becomes 


expanded  from  patriot  to  Christian.  Lo¬ 
cality  is  a  decided  opponent  to  this  faculty, 
but  when  both  are  large,  the  individual  will  be 
urged  to  travel,  and  then  feel  uneasy  till  home 
is  seen  again, — he  cannot  bear  to  be  long  away 
from  home. 

Manifestation. — A  certain  amount  of  this 
feeling,  like  all  the  known  powers,  contributes 
to  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  man.  This, 
no  doubt,  is  one  of  the  principal  elements  of 
man’s  social  existence,  attaching  him  to  some 
particular  spot  which  he  regards  as  home,  and 
to  improve  which,  and  to  maintain  it,  his 
highest  powers  and  energies  are  called  into  ac¬ 
tivity  ;  and,  as  the  legitimate  activity  of  our 
faculties  is  the  universal  source  of  happiness, 
we  may  easily  see  how  the  possession  of  this 
faculty  conduces  to  the  welfare  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  mankind.  Civilization  must  indeed 
advance  slowly  among  wandering  tribes,  which 
have  no  settled  residence  or  place  of  abode. 

The  legitimate  use  of  this  faculty  it  appears 
may  be  easily  pointed  out,  and  to  us  it  seems 
there  is  not  one  in  the  whole  series  of  phreno¬ 
logical  organs  more  simple  and  elementary  in 
its  nature,  or  one  that  may  be  more  correctly 
and  easily  defined  in  its  primitive  analysis  than 
the  love  of  home.  What  that  home  is,  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  circumstances ;  it  may  be  the  mud 
cot  of  an  Irish  boor,  or  the  splendid  palace  of 
a  queen.  Still  it  is  home,  and  the  faculty  of 
the  peasant  may,  and  generally  will,  beat 
stronger,  than  that  of  a  prince,  to  the  hearth 
or  hut  (if  it  has  no  hearth,)  where  his  infant 
days  were  passed.  It  is  in  the  most  unsophisti¬ 
cated  of  nature’s  children,  that  we  must  search 
for  strong  and  direct  manifestations  of  single 
faculties ;  educated  and  wealthy  man  becomes 
so  artificial,  that  nature  can  rarely  be  detected 
peeping  through  the  thick  mantle  thrown  by 
art  round  all  his  acts  and  thoughts.  The  mo¬ 
tives  of  action  become  complicated  and  ill- 
defined,  as  the  acts  themselves  are  indirect  and 
mystified. 

'This  faculty,  when  in  excess,  leads  to  an  absurd 
liking  for  particular  places — houses,  or  even  par¬ 
ticular  rooms,  or  seats  in  a  room.  The  feeling 
was  so  powerful  with  Schlabrendorf,  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  stereotyping,  that  although  he  was 
subjected  to  great  and  continued  persecution, 
he  never  could  bring  his  mind  to  leave  his 
native  city.  Dr.  Spurzheim  knew  a  clergyman 
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in  Manchester,  who  could  not  sleep  away  from 
his  own  house;  and  has  been  known  to  walk 
many  miles  during  the  night  rather  than  re¬ 
main  away  from  home.  The  organ  was  very 
large,  and  great  warmth  could  easily  be  felt  in 
that  part  of  the  head.  We  have  met  with  two 
interesting  cases  of  the  organ  being  large  and 
accompanied  with  striking  manifestations.  One 
— a  gentleman,  after  being  in  London,  studying 
for  a  profession,  upon  returning  home,  when 
reaching  his  native  county,  was  impelled  to 
dismount  from  his  horse,  and  throwing  him¬ 
self  on  the  grass,  shed  tears.  The  other  case, 
was  of  a  gentleman  past  the  middle  age,  who 
held  a  highly  responsible  situation  in  a  house 
of  business,  and  being  required  to  take  a  journey 
to  give  evidence  on  atrial,  “felt,”  as  he  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  “that  he  could  not  leave  home!” 
and  offered  any  sum  of  money,  or  would  have 
given  up  his  situation,  rather  than  take  the 
journey:  in  this  gentleman  the  organ  was  very 
large.  The  inhabitants  of  mountainous  dis¬ 
tricts  manifest  this  faculty  in  a  remarkable  de¬ 
gree, — the  attachment  of  clans  to  particular 
districts, — the  love  of  the  Swiss  to  their  native 
hills.  Among  the  conscripts  who  were  taken 
from  these  parts  to  serve  in  the  French 
army, — the  sound  of  one  of  their  native  melo¬ 
dies  would  not  unfrequently  generate  a  species 
of  madness,  called  nostalgia,  which  could  be 
cured  only  by  sending  the  patient  home.  The 
playing  of  the  “  Ranz  des  Vaches,”  the  fa¬ 
vourite  Swiss  air,  was  proscribed  under  penalty 
of  death. 

The  deficiency  of  this  organ  is  shown  in  a 
liking  for  a  wandering  or  vagabond  life.  It  is 
very  small  in  the  American  Indians,  Tartars, 
brigands,  and  most  who  are  inmates  of  our 
prisons,  or  have  perished  on  the  scaffold  for 
crimes  resulting  from  general  vicious  habits 
and  propensities.  Some  persons  can  never 
settle  anywhere  ;  this  will  be  found  to  result 
from  several  causes,  large  locality  will  contri¬ 
bute  much  to  it,  but  there  must  likewise  be  a 
deficiency  of  the  power  in  question.  This 
feeling  is  most  strongly  depicted  in  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  some  of  the  most  popular  poets  and 
authors.  The  organ  was  large  in  the  head  of 
Walter  Scott ;  his  attachment  to  a  particular 
spot  is  well  known;  combined  with  his  venera¬ 
tion,  which  was  immense,  it  produced  the  con¬ 
servative  and  somewhat  narrow  views  of  this 
famous  man.  We  need  only  quote  the  fol¬ 
lowing  from  the  poem  of  The  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel,  in  illustration  of  this. 

“Breathes  there  the  man  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land  ! 

Whose  heart  hath  ne’er  within  him  burned, 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned, 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand  ? 

If  such  there  breathe,  go,  mark  him  well ; 

For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell ; 

High  tho’  his  titles,  proud  his  name, 
Boundless  his  wealth,  as  wish  can  claim  ; 
Despite  those  titles,  power,  and  pelf, 

The  wretch  concentered  all  in  self, 

Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown,  , 

And  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 


To  the  vile  dust  from  whence  he  sprung, 
Unwept,  unlionoured,  and  unsung. 

0  Caledonia  !  stern  and  wild, 

Meet  nurse  for  a  poetic  child, 

Land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood,' 

Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood, 

Land  of  my  sires  !  What  mortal  hand 
Can  e’er  untie  the  filial  band, 

That  knits  me  to  thy  rugged  strand  ! 

Still  as  I  view  each  well-known  scene. 

Think  what  is  now,  and  what  hath  been, 
Seems  as,  to  me  of  all  bereft, 

Sole  friends,  thy  woods  and  streams  were  left ; 
And  thus  I  love  them  better  still 
Even  in  extremity  of  ill. 

By  Yarrow’s  stream  still  let  me  stray, 
Though  none  should  guide  my  feeble  way  ; 
Still  feel  the  breeze  down  Ellriche  break 
Altho’  it  chilled  my  withered  cheek ; 

Still  lay  my  head  by  Teviot  stone, 

Though  there  forgotten  and  alone 
The  Bard  may  draw  his  parting  groan.” 

In  Rogers’  poetry  there  are  many  beautiful 
illustrations  of  this  feeling.  He  alludes  to  its 
power  among  the  Swiss  in  the  following 
lines. 

“The  intrepid  Swiss,  that  guards  a  foreign  shore, 
Condemned  to  climb  his  mountain  cliff  no  more, 
If  chance  he  hears  the  song  so  sweetly  wild. 
Which  on  those  cliffs  his  infant  hours  beguiled, 
Melts  at  the  long-lostkcenes  that  round  him  rise, 
And  sinks  a  martyr  to  repentant  sighs.” 

Examples  exhibiting  the  power  of  this  feeling 
have  been  alluded  to  in  mentioning  the  cases 
which  attracted  the  attention  of  Spurzheim,  and 
other  phrenologists.  The  use  of  the  power  is  ap¬ 
parent;  it  furnishes  a  tie  which  binds  each  in¬ 
dividual  to  the  place  of  his  nativity  ;  it  makes 
the  Laplander  love  his  barren  scene,  and  the 
Esquimaux  his  dreary  abode  of  ice  and  snow. 
The  Canadian  Indians  manifested  this  feeling 
in  great  strength  ;  when  solicited  to  emigrate, 
they  replied,  “  What !  shall  we  say  to  the 
bones  of  our  fathers,  arise,  go  with  us  to  a 
foreign  land  ?”  [Cardinal  Richelieu,  when 
building  his  splendid  palace,  destroyed  the 
symmetry  of  the  building,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  room  in  which  he  was  born,  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  this  feeling. 

Animals  of  some  species  possess  this  faculty 
in  a  much  more  powerful  degree  than  others. 
The  cat  is  known  for  her  attachment  to  places, 
while  the  dog  cares  little  for  the  place,  but  his 
affection  is  fixed  upon  persons  ;  we  once  heard 
a  gentleman  say,  who  had  been  obliged  to  re¬ 
move  from  a  house,  that  he  ahvays  gave  a  lin¬ 
gering  look  at  it  as  he  passed,  for  no  reason 
which  he  could  define,  but  that  he  loved  it  as 
a  cat  did  her  corner. 

Some  phrenologists  have  imagined  this 
power  was  connected  with  the  choice  of  habi¬ 
tation  among  animals  ;  one,  for  instance,  lives 
on  a  tree,  another  burrows  in  the  ground,  &c. 
We  believe  the  general  adaptation  of  the 
being,  and  his  wants,  determine  the  locality 
in  which  his  residence  will  be  fixed;  this  fa¬ 
culty  attaches  them  to  it,  but  being  a  blind 
instinct,  it  surely  cannot  take  cognizance  of 
what  is  only  perceived  by  the  highest  intel- 
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lectual  powers, — the  adaptation  and  efficiency 
of  things. 

We  shall  conclude  our  remarks  on  this  or¬ 
gan  with  an  extract  from  one  of  the  volumes 
ofthe  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Hawthorn  Tree, — a  passage  al¬ 
ways  to  be  admired  :  the  cause  being  its 
strong  appeal  to  the  feeling  of  inhabitiveness 
experienced  by  all,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
The  passage  is  here: — “There  is  something 
about  the  old  and  gnarled  hawthorn,  which 
one  bred  in  the  country  cannot  soon  forget, 
and  which  a  visitor  learns  sooner  than  any  as¬ 
sociation  of  placid  delight  connected  with 
rural  scenery.  When,  too,  the  traveller,  or 
man  of  the  world,  after  a  life  spent  in  other 
pursuits,  returns  to  the  village  of  his  nativity, 
the  old  hawthorn  is  the  only  play-fellow  of  his 
boyhood  that  is  not  changed.  His  seniors  are 
in  the  grave  ;  his  contemporaries  are  scattered ; 
the  hearths  at  which  he  found  a  welcome  are 
in  the  possession  of  those  who  knew  him  not; 
the  roads  are  altered ;  the  houses  rebuilt,  and 
the  common  trees  have  grown  out  of  his  know¬ 
ledge;  but,  be  it  half  a  century  or  more,  if  man 
spare  the  old  hawthorn,  it  is  just  the  same — not 
a  limb,  hardly  a  twig,  has  altered  from  the  pic¬ 
ture  that  memory  draws  of  his  early  years.” 
To  the  same  cause  may  be  attributed  the  ex¬ 
treme  popularity  of  the  ballad  of  “  Home  Sweet 
Home.!” 


IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  STUDY  OF  MENTAL 

PHILOSOPHY  TO  MEDICAL  PRACTI¬ 
TIONERS. 

An  article  under  this  title  appeared  in  the 
Lancet  of  March  25th.  Some  of  the  facts  with 
regard  to  the  state  of  knowledge  among  me¬ 
dical  men  are  rather  startling,  but  coming 
from  such  an  authority,  we  must  conclude 
the  ignorance  of  the  profession  is  not  exag¬ 
gerated. 

u  It  is  a  singular  thing  that  although  medical  prac¬ 
titioners  have,  from  time  immemorial,  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  courts  of  justice  to  determine  whether 
individuals  were  of  sound  intellect  or  otherwise, 
no  class  of  men  addicted  to  learned  pursuits  has 
possessed  fewer  opportunities  of  studying  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  mental  philosophy  clinically .  The  wards  of 
all  our  great  public  asylums  for  lunatic  patients  have 
been  wholly  closed  against  them  as  students  of 
insanity.  This  fact  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  on 
many  accounts  ;  because  medical  practitioners  are 
the  very  men  whose  peculiar  knowledge,  and 
habits  of  observation  and  reflection,  would  emi¬ 
nently  fit  them  to  deal  with  the  phenomena  of  the 
mind,  at  the  same  time  that  a  more  careful  study 
of  these  phenomena,  in  connection  with  that  of 
the  material  organs  through  which  they  are  mani¬ 
fested,  would  tend  both  to  enlarge  our  views  of 
pathology,  and  improve  our  practice  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  insanity  and  other  forms  of  disease,  in¬ 
volving  disturbance  of  the  mental  faculties.  From 
the  fact  that  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind 
has  been  almost  wholly  uncultivated  by  those  who 
are  best  fitted  for  its  pursuit,  the  study  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  wrong  direction,  and  become  a  subtle  ex¬ 
ercise  for  lawyers  and  casuists,  and  abstract 
reasoners,  rather  than  a  useful  field  of  scientific 
observation.  Accordingly,  we  find  the  views, 


even  of  the  most  able  and  clear-headed  metaphy 
sicians,  coming  into  frequent  collision  with  the 
known  facts  of  physiology  and  pathology.  For 
example,  that  “  consciousness  is  single,”  is  an 
axiom  among  the  mental  philosophers,  and  the 
proof  of  'personal  identity  is  made  by  those  gen¬ 
tlemen  to  rest  chiefly  on  the  supposed  universality 
or  certainty  of  that  allegation.  But  what  would 
they  say  to  the  case  of  a  somnambulist  who  evinced 
what  is  regarded  as  a  double  consciousness, — the 
operation  ofthe  mind  being  perfectly  distinct  in  the 
state  of  somnambulism,  from  its  development  in 
the  wakeful  condition  ?  With  reference  to  such 
an  individual,  the  proof  of  his  personal  identity 
must  rest  with  others,  not  with  himself,  for  his 
memory  in  one  state  takes  not  the  smallest  cogni¬ 
zance  of  what  lie  thought,  felt,  perceived,  said, 
or  did,  in  the  other.” 

It  is  justly  remarked  that  the  question  of 
materialism  has  retarded  among  many  weak 
persons  the  study  of  the  mind,  in  connexion 
with  its  material  organs.  We  give  the  sum¬ 
ming  up  of  the  value  of  this  question  in  the 
writer’s  words. 

“  Now,  to  agitate  this  question  in  the  present 
state  of  knowledge,  is  entirely  futile,  because  the 
question  is  utterly  incapable  of  solution.  It  runs 
precisely  parallel  with  the  inquiry  whether  life 
be  the  result  organisation,  or  organisation  the 
consequence  of  life,  an  inquiry  which  all  judicious 
physiologists  have,  for  the  present,  laid  aside,  as 
one  on  which  they  might  argue  for  ever  without 
becoming  a  whit  the  wiser.  In  debating  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  mind,  we  are  brought  into  contact  with 
objects  which  are  purely  abstract,  and  of  which 
physical  science  can  take  no  cognizance.  It  would 
be  absurd  to  speak  of  the  specific  gravity  of  an 
idea,  or  of  the  chemical  affinities  of  a  passion,  or 
of  the  colour  of  a  desire,  or  of  the  electrical  rela¬ 
tions  of  a  resolution.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt,  that 
we  conceive  ideas,  are  agitated  by  passions,  are 
impelled  by  desires,  and  frame  resolutions.  These 
events  are  as  real,  and  constitute  as  essential  a  part 
of  our  existence,  as  does  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
or  the  secretion  of  the  bile  :  and  although  they 
are  neither  amenable  to  physical  laws,  nor  subject 
to  ocular  examination,  they  are  controllable  by 
the  influence,  and  subject  to  the  analysis,  of  the 
unknown  power  which  produces  them.  We  can 
weigh  our  ideas  in  the  balance  of  our  reason,  and 
determine  on  which  side  the  scale  preponderates  ; 
we  can  judge  whether  the  impulse  of  our  passions 
and  inclinations  be  towards  good  or  towards  evil, 
and  can  command  them  to  either  ;  and  by  moral 
firmness,  we  can  infuse  into  our  resolutions  an 
almost  irresistible  energy. 

The  latter  part  of  this  quotation  certainly 
does  not  appear  to  us  very  clear  or  intelligible. 
We  are  told  that  the  mental  manifestations 
are  not  amenable  to  physical  laws,  but  are 
under  the  influence  and  subject  to  the  unknown 
power  which  produces  them.  How  can  we  tell 
what  the  unknown  power  produces  or  con¬ 
trols  ?  Immediately  after  is  said,  we  can  weigh 
our  ideas,  balance  them,  &c.,  &c.;  and  the  sen¬ 
tence  concludes  with  the  extraordinary  asser¬ 
tion,  that  we  can  command  our  inclinations  to 
good  or  evil;  yes,  and  we  can  “call  spirits 
from  the  vasty  deep,  but  will  they  come  when 
we  do  call  for  them  ?”  About  as  readily  we 
imagine  as  our  inclinations  will  obey  our  com- 
,  mands.  But  what  is  meant  by  we  ?  is  it  the 
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unknown  principle  or  the  known,  or  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  both,  that  governs  what  is  not  amen¬ 
able  to  physical  laws  ?  Really  for  one  who 
finds  fault  with  phrenologists  for  not  adhering 
rigidly  to  facts,  the  above  is  not  a  bad  specimen 
of  rash  and  unsupported  assertion,  but  fully 
justifying  the  remarks  at  the  commencement 
of  the  article,  upon  the  few  opportunities  me¬ 
dical  men  have  had  of  studying  the  mental 
manifestations. 

The  remarks  upon  the  objections  raised  to 
the  phrenological  doctrine,  that  the  brain  is 
multiplex,  are  thus  answered  : 

u  Against  this  doctrine  various  metaphysical  and 
ethical  objections  have  been  raised  ;  but  those 
objections  are  entitled  to  no  consideration  what¬ 
ever,  considered  in  opposition  to  a  theory  which 
must  be  established  or  disproved  by  actual  obser¬ 
vation.” 

The  writer  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the 
vast  collections  of  facts,  already  made  by 
phrenologists  in  London,  Edinburgh,  Paris, 
America,  &c.  He  calls  upon  the  advocates  of 
the  science  to  bring  forward  cases  well  authen¬ 
ticated.  Thy  have  done  so  with  regard  to  many 
of  the  organs  by  scores  and  hundreds.  Admit¬ 
ting  as  the  writer  does,  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  (we  quote  his  own  words.)  “  should  the 
connexion  of  certain  powers  of  the  mind,  with 
particular  portions  of  the  brain,  be  once  estab¬ 
lished  by  sufficient  observation,  an  immense 
field  of  pathological  inquiry  would  be  opened ; 
and  our  knowledge  of  mental  disease  would 
acquire  a  high  degree  of  precision  and  applica¬ 
bility.”  Taking  this  view  of  the  subject,  would 
it  not  have  been  more  liberal  to  have  stated 
what  the  phrenologists  have  really  done,  and 
to  have  urged  medical  men  to  come  forward 
and  aid  them  ;  or  are  phrenologists  supposed  to 
be  the  only  men  interested  in  giving  a  high 
degree  of  precision  and  application  to  mental 
knowledge  ?  The  medical  profession  ought  to 
be  highly  interested  in  this  subject ;  and  if 
they  are,  why  are  they  not  to  investigate  for 
themselves,  to  collect  facts  bearing  upon  the 
subject  ?  Why  are  they  to  call  upon  phreno¬ 
logists  to  bring  such  an  array  of  facts  as  they 
must  yield  to  ?  Why  should  not  the  phreno¬ 
logist,  if  actuated  by  no  higher  principle,  reply, 
— if  you  desire  knowledge,  seek  for  it;  I  have 
done  so,  and  satisfied  myself ;  but  you  have  no 
right  to  insist  upon  my  labouring  for  you.  I 
do  not  wish  to  convince  you;  if  you  desire, 
search  and  you  will  find. 

We  give  the  concluding  remarks  upon  the 
modifications  of  the  nervous  actions  of  parts 
by  concentrated  attention  to  them.  There  is 
much  valuable  advice  and  information  ;  and  we 
have  no  doubt  many  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
mind  depend  upon  this  concentration. 

“  The  second  inquiry  which  we  would  suggest 
relates  to  the  modification  of  the  nervous  actions  of 
parts  by  directing  continued  and  earnest  attention 
to  them  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  local  effects  of 
concentrating  the  sensorial  energy  on  a  given  part. 
This  subject  has  received  very  little  attention  from 
pathologists,  although  its  bearings  have  lately  been 
ably  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Henry  Holland.  To  the 


influence  of  the  sensorium  on  distant  parts  of  the 
body,  a  number  of  singular  phenomena,  vaguely 
attributed  to  imagination,  appear  to  be  referrible. 
Nothing  can  be  more  unsatisfactory  to  an  intelli¬ 
gent  inquirer  unacquainted  with  such  subjects 
than  to  be  informed  by  e  a  doctor’  that  a  phe¬ 
nomenon  which  he  has  actually  witnessed,  and 
which  has  excited  his  wonder,  was  merely  the 
effect  of  ‘  imagination’  on  the  part  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  in  whom  the  phenomenon  occurred.  For 
example  :  a  nervous  patient  says  that  he  has  a 
severe  pain  in  a  given  part, — a  mesmeriser  lays  his 
hand  on  the  spot,  which  in  a  few  minutes  is  stated 
to  have  grown  exceedingly  warm,  when,  the  hand 
being  removed,  the  pain  is  said  to  be  gone.  Such 
occurrence  has  often  been  exhibited  to  those  who 
have  witnessed  the  proceedings  that  are  ascribed 
to  ‘what  is  foolishly  called  ‘  animal  magnetism.’ 
If  in  such  a  case,  an  intelligent  bystander  were 
to  ask  a  medical  practitioner  what  was  the 
rationale  of  the  ( curious  fact,’  and  the  latter 
answered,  ‘  Oh  !  mere  humbug  ;  it  is  nothing  but 
imagination,’  the  inquirer,  in  accrediting  the 
phenomena  themselves,  would  conclude  that  the 
doctor’s  ‘  explanation  ’  had  explained  nothing, 
and  perhaps,  admit  the  existence  of  the  mes- 
meriser’s  alleged  ‘  magnetic  fluid.’ 

“  But  suppose  the  medical  practitioner  were  to 
answer, — ‘  These  things  are  difficult  to  explain,  on 
account  of  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  nervous 
functions  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  hand  of  the 
operator  acted  merely  by  fixing  the  patient’s  at¬ 
tention  powerfully  on  the  part,  and  thereby  so 
concentrating  the  influence  of  bis  brain  on  the 
nerves  of  the  part,  as  to  produce  a  sudden  change 
in  their  action.’  The  inquirer  would  here  find 
something  like  an  idea  to  sieze  ;  and  although  it 
might  seem  less  distinct  to  him  than  to  a  physi¬ 
ologist,  he  would  probably  prefer  it  to  the  ‘  ex¬ 
planation’  that  referred  to  the  agency  of  a  fluid 
which  was  only  presumed  to  exist,  or  to  the  in¬ 
comprehensible  influence  of  6  imagination.’  That 
the  brain  really  does  exercise  on  the  local  nerves 
a  power  like  that  which  is  above  indicated,  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  proved  by  a  variety  of  phenomena.  A 
person  who  is  waiting  with  intense  anxiety  for 
the  arrival  of  another,  from  whom  he  expects  to 
receive  deeply  interesting  intelligence,  will  some¬ 
times  not  only  identify  the  individual,  but  read 
the  expression  of  his  countenance  at  a  distance 
at  which,  in  his  ordinary  state  of  mind,  he  would 
not  have  distinguished  him.  The  sense  of  hearing  is 
susceptible  of  a  similar  exaltation  from  like  causes; 
and  fear,  or  anxious  suspense,  or  joyful  expectation, 
will  so  bring  the  sensorium  to  bear  on  the  audi¬ 
tory  nerve,  that  a  sound  will  be  distinctly  heard 
which  would  be  inappreciable  in  the  ordinary 
condition  of  the  ear.  The  subject  of  the  effects  of 
fixed  attention  and  concentrated  sensorial  energy 
on  different  parts  of  the  body,  involves  the  true 
explanation  of  many  extraordinary  phenomena  in 
insanity,  hypochondriasis,  hysteria,  and  other 
nervous  affections,  and  is  consequently,  highly 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  who  wish  to  study, 
philosophically,  the  reciprocal  influence  of  mind 
and  body,  as  well  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
normal  functions  as  in  the  production  or  cure  of 
disease, — a  study  which,  however  neglected,  is  one 
of  incalculable  importance  to  both  metaphysicians 
and  medical  practitioners.” 


As  joys  are  increased  by  participation,  so  griefs 
are  lightened  when  they  derive  not  their  source 
from  the  severe  sting  of  self-reproach. 
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PIERPONT’S  DIRGE  ON  THE  DEATH  OF 
DR.  SPURZHEIM. 

Sung  at  the  Funeral ,  November  11th,  1832,  in 
Boston ,  by  the  Handel  and  Hadyn  Society. 

Stranger,  there  is  bending  o’er  thee 
Many  an  eye  with  sorrow  wet  ; 

All  our  stricken  hearts  deplore  thee  ; 

Who  that  knew  thee  can  forget  ? 

Who  forget  what  thou  hast  spoken  ? 

Who,  thine  eye — thy  noble  frame  ? 

But  that  golden  bowl  is  broken 
In  the  greatness  of  thy  fame. 

Autumn’s  leaves  shall  fall  and  wither, 

On  the  spot  where  thou  slialt  rest ; 

’Tis  in  love  we  bear  the  hither, 

To  thy  mourning  mother’s  breast. 

For  the  stores  of  science  brought  us, 

For  the  charm  thy  goodness  gave, 

For  the  lessons  thou  hast  taught  us, 

Can  we  give  thee  but  a  grave  ? 

Nature’s  priest,  how  pure  and  fervent 
Was  thy  worship  at  her  shrine  ! 

Friend  of  man — of  God  the  servant, 

Advocate  of  truths  divine  ! 

Taught  and  charmed  as  by  no  other 
We  have  been,  and  hoped  to  be  ; 

But  while  waiting  round  thee,  brother, 

For  thy  light — ’tis  dark  with  thee. 

Dark  with  thee  ! — no,  thy  Creator, 

All  whose  creatures  and  whose  laws 

Thou  didst  love,  shall  give  thee  greater 
Light  than  earth’s  as  earth  withdraws. 

To  thy  God  thy  godlike  spirit 
Back  we  give,  in  filial  trust : 

Thy  cold  clay — we  grieve  to  bear  it 
To  its  chamber — but  we  must. 


THE  PHRENOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  London 
Phrenological  Society,  on  Monday  evening,  Dr. 
Elliotson,  the  president  of  that  body,  delivered  to 
an  audience,  consisting  principally  of  ladies,  an 
address  on  “  the  plea  of  insanity.”  He  com¬ 
menced  by  referring  to  the  universal  disappoint¬ 
ment,  particularly  manifested  by  the  female  sex, 
that  M‘ Naught en,  the  assassin  of  Mr.  Drummond, 
was  not  hanged  for  the  horrible  deed  he  com¬ 
mitted.  Calm  thought,  however,  impressed  us 
with  the  conviction  that,  if  he  had  been  hanged, 
it  would  have  been  a  deed  of  cruelty,  for 
M‘Naughten  being  insane,  of  which  there  could 
not  be  a  doubt,  was  not  an  accountable  being. 
What  was  meant  by  “  an  insane  person  ?”  A  per¬ 
son  in  his  senses  appreciated,  and  was  expected  to 
act  according  to,  motives,  but  even  here  gre.t  al¬ 
lowances  were  to  be  made.  The  usages  of  the 
nation  to  which  he  belonged,  were  to  be  taken 
into  account  ;  the  morality,  the  received  code  of 
morality  of  that  nation,  presenting  good  or  bad 
motives,  might,  or  might  not,  relieve  a  man  of  the 
responsibility  of  a  criminal  act.  Now,  what  was 
meant  by  saying  that  an  individual  was  mad  \ 
The  reply  which  he  (Dr.  Elliotson)  gave,  was 
either  that  he  could  not  appreciate  circumstances, 
or  was  completely  under  a  delusion,  mistaking 
things  completely  without  any  fault  of  education, 
not  through  accidental  habits.  This  was  the  view 


of  insanity  given  b}r  Gall,  who  considered  insanity 
to  be  of  two  kinds,  where  there  was  a  delusion 
such  as  frequently  occured  in  states  of  hypochon¬ 
driasis,  and  where  persons  did  things  which  were 
wrongful  in  spite  of  themselves.  There  were 
instances  of  persons  who  committed  murders  and 
robberies,  without  any  motive,  but  from  the  force 
of  some  irresistible  delusion  ;  other  persons  who 
fancied  they  were  called  upon  to  do  certain  things, 
and  that  they  were  to  be  raised  to  some  high  si¬ 
tuation  :  and  that  they  were  kings  and  empe¬ 
rors  ;  and  even,  in  some  cases,  to  believe  that  they 
were  the  Almighty.  In  all  these  cases  some  feel¬ 
ing  or  faculty  of  the  mind  was  diseased.  It  was 
important  to  know  that  there  might  be  cases  of 
this  description  without  any  delusion.  Persons 
acting  under  delusions,  or  impulses,  knew  that 
these  impulses  were  wrong,  and  it  was  often  in¬ 
correct  to  say,  that  a  maniac  did  not  know  the 
consequences  of  certain  actions,  that  they  were 
wrong  in  law  and  punishable.  There  were  many 
cases  of  persons  who  had  committed  murder,  and 
had,  beforehand,  “  hoped  to  God  they  should  not 
do  it,”  and  entreated  their  friends  to  bind  them 
down,  and  restrain  them  from  doing  what  they 
felt  they  would,  otherwise,  be  irresistibly  impelled 
to  do.  These  facts  were  important  to  be  noticed 
at  the  present  time,  because  persons  were  said 
to  be  punishable  if  they  knew  that  they  were 
doing  wrong  ;  nay,  that  they  were  acting  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  law.  It  was  an  unquesti  >nable  fact 
that  many  insane  persons  knew  they  were  doing 
wrong,  but  were  unable  to  resist  the  impulse.  He 
could  only  account  for  this  apparent  anomaly  by 
supposing  that  there  was  an  exceedingly  rapid 
alternating  action  of  the  brain.  It  was  not,  he 
said,  true  to  say,  that  if  a  maniac  knew  he  had 
done  wrong,  or  purposed  doing  wrong,  that  it  was 
a  circumstance  rendering  him  deserving  of  punish¬ 
ment  ;  he  might  know  all  the  time  that  he  was 
doing  wrong,  and  yet  be  unable  to  resist  it.  It 
often  happened  that  madmen  were  favoured  with 
talent,  and  extreme  sagacity,  on  many  points. 
Sometimes  it  was  said  that  a  person  coulcl  not 
commit  crime  from  inadequate  motives,  but  it 
was  quite  impossible  in  many  cases  to  discover 
any  motive  whatever  for  the  crime  of  a  madman  ; 
the  impulse  in  such  a  case  appeared  to  come  on 
inevitably,  unexpectedly,  and  to  overwhelm  him. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  about  ascribing  a  crime 
so  committed  to  insanity  ;  many  circumstances, 
blows,  and  other  injuries,  producing  nervous  dis¬ 
turbance,  might  lead  people  otherwise  sane,  to 
commit  insane  acts,  and,  therefore,  he  could  not 
subscribe  to  the  opinion  that  if  madmen  were  ca¬ 
pable  of  knowing  what  they  were  doing,  they 
ought  to  be  punished  like,  sane  people.  Now  the 
fact  was  well  known  that  madmen  were  capable 
of  being  influenced  by  motives  as  well  as  other 
people,  and  this  principle  was  acted  upon  in  mad¬ 
houses  by  a  system  of  encouragements  and  depri¬ 
vations.  But  insane  people  were  only  accessible 
to  these  influences  within  a  certain  range.  The 
conclusion  derived  from  the  fact  of  madmen 
being  thus  influenced  within  confinement,  was 
that  they  were  equally  accessible  to  the  influence 
of  the  fear  of  punishment  out  of  confinement;  and 
while  there  were  so  many  mad  people  about,  the 
question  arose  what  punishment  should  be  esta  ¬ 
blished  for  their  crimes.  He  thought  the  same 
rules  should  be  followed  as  were  adopted  in  lu¬ 
natic  asylums,  where  everything  was  conducted 
without  cruelty,  and  upon  the  most  benevolent 
principles.  As  no  madman  would  be  tortured 
under  confinement,  so  no  madman  out  of  confine-' 
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ment  should  he  subjected  to  corporal  punishment. 
Society  had  a  right  to  protect  itself  from  the 
crimes  of  madmen,  and  it  ought  to  do  it  by  hold¬ 
ing  out  the  same  punishments  that  operated  in 
lunatic  asylums.  As  to  the  question  of  hanging, 
insanity  was  of  such  various  degrees  that  it  was 
hardly  possible  to  say  whether  a  person  was  a  lu¬ 
natic  or  not.  He  was  opposed  to  capital  punish¬ 
ments  in  any  case,  and  he  conceived  there  was 
now  a  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  difficulty  raised 
of  late  as  to  the  wisdom  of  capital  punishments, 
in  admitting  the  plea  of  insanity,  and  punishing 
sane  as  well  as  insane  criminals,  with  confinement 
for  life.  Society  in  all  cases  of  crime  had  only 
the  right,  with  respect  to  the  criminal,  which  a 
mother  had  with  regard  to  her  child,  that  of 
punishing  it  by  way  of  correction  and  example. 
All  our  actions  were  the  result  of  our  internal 
frame,  acted  on  by  external  circumstances,  and, 
therefore,  if  an  individual  under  the  influence  of 
some  morbid  disease  committed  a  crime,  it  was 
wrong  to  think  ill  of  him  although  it  was  proper 
to  condemn  his  actions  ;  therefore,  punishment 
ought  not  to  be  inflicted  with  the  object  of  giving 
pain,  but  of  applying  motives  to  that  individual 
and  others  to  avoid  that  which  was  criminal  and 
wrong.  The  punishment  he  would  substitute  for 
capital  punishment  would  be  confinement  for  life 
in  a  lunatic  asylum  without  reserve  ;  it  would  be 
hard  upon  the  individual  if  he  ever  came  to  his 
senses,  but  society  had  a  right  to  protect  itself  by 
holding  out  this  punishment  to  others,  and  also  of 
protecting  itself  in  the  event  of  such  an  individual 
turning  mad  again.  Madmen  should  not  only 
know  that  if  they  commit  crime  they  will  be  con¬ 
fined,  but  that  that  confinement  will  be  a  real 
calamity  to  them.  If  these  principles  were  acted 
upon,  justice  would  be  done  to  society,  madmen 
would  be  considered  madmen,  and  society  would 
be  secure. 


THE  SPIDER  AND  THE  BEE.  ’ 

Sir, — I  am  a  Phrenologist ;  and  as  I  do  not,  like 
some  half-converts  to  the  system,  coquet  with  my 
belief  in  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  openly  avow  it 
wherever  I  go,  I  am  of  course  prepared  to  en¬ 
counter  all  that  kind  of  civil  j>ersecution,  wjth 
which  the  followers  of  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurz- 
lieim  have  been  visited  by  the  patrons  of  the  old 
philosophy.  This,  however,  makes  no  sort  of 
impression  on  me  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  fre¬ 
quently  amused  when,  at  the  first  mention  of  the 
subject  in  a  company,  I  perceive  a  sneer  beginning 
to  mantle  on  the  face  of  some  grave  professor,  or 
pert  young  advocate.  Burns  has  somewhere  asked, 
‘•'Where  is  the  shield  from  the  darts  of  con¬ 
tempt  ?”  I  could  have  told  him,  that  one  effectual 
shield  is  afforded  by  the  conviction,  that  the  con¬ 
tempt  is  founded  in  ignorance.  The  savage  views 
with  supreme  contempt,  the  arts  and  improve¬ 
ments  of  civilised  life  ;r— but  what  civilised  man 
cares  for  the  contempt  of  a  savage  ?  Now,  the 
grave  professors  and  advocates  learned  in  the 
law,  however  knowing  they  may  be  in  matters 
within  their  own  sphere,  are  perfect  Yahoos  when 
they  begin  to  talk  about  phrenology,  of  which  we 
have  generally  found  they  know  as  little  as  the 
Canadian  or  Esquimaux  does  about  the  solar  svs- 
tem. 

I  happened  to  dine  the  other  day  with  a  party 
of  literary  men,  among  whom  the  subject  was 
started,  as  it  sometimes  is,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 


running  it  down.  I  soon  found  that,  as  far  as 
votes  went,  I  was  rather  in  the  minority,  as  indeed 
I  was  the  only  decided  phrenologist  in  the  room. 
Some  there  were  who  I  knew  had  wavered  ;  but 
these  being  deterred  by  the  dread  laugh  of  a  re¬ 
doubted  doctor,  drew  their  forces  aside,  and  left 
me  to  wage  the  combat  alone.  The  contest  which 
followed  somewhat  resembled  what  I  have  seen 
take  place  between  the  small  fry  of  a  school  and 
some  unfortunate  dominie,  who  has  happened  to 
incur  their  displeasure.  Whenever  the  dominie 
turns  and  faces  the  enemy,  they  scamper  off  in  all 
directions,  so  that  he  can  never  get  a  blow  at  any 
of  them  ;  but,  no  sooner  has  he  turned  his  back, 
than  they  are  down  upon  him  in  scores,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  is  assaulted  from  a  distance  with 
showers  of  light  missiles,  more  irritating  to  the 
temper  than  weapons  of  a  heavier  construction. 

I  attempted  several  times  to  fix  them  down  to  fair 
argument,  but  this  I  found  was  in  vain.  When, 
as  I  thought,  I  had  aimed  a  blow  that  was  to  fell 
one  of  them  to  the  earth,  he  shifted  his  ground,  or 
one  of  his  friends  took  his  place,  and  bestrode  the 
fallen,  spreading  over  him  as  a  shield,  a  stray  leaf 
of  Blackwood’s  Magazine  ;  or,  if  nothing  else 
would  do,  sometimes  my  most  conclusive  hits  were 
parried  by  a  pun,  or  a  conundrum.  However,  I 
was  determined  not  to  yield  one  inch  of  ground, 
and  continued  to  the  end  to  show  a  bold  front  to 
the  enemy.  Being  rather  tired  by  this  unprofit¬ 
able  sort  of  wrangling,  on  reaching  home  1  took 
up  a  book  to  compose  my  mind  with  something 
intelligible,  after  the  nonsense  I  had  been  listen¬ 
ing  to,  and  I  lighted  upon  that  volume  of  Swift 
which  contains  his  account  of  the  Battle  of  the 
Books  in  St.  James’s  library.  1  there  read  with 
great  satisfaction  the  following  apologue  : 

“  Upon  the  highest  corner  of  a  large  window, 
there  dwelt  a  certain  spider,  swoln  up  to  the  first 
magnitude  by  the  destruction  of  infinite  number 
of  flies,  whose  spoils  lay  scattered  before  the  gates 
of  his  palace,  like  human  bones  before  the  cave  of 
some  giant.  The  avenues  to  his  castle  were 
guarded  with  turnpikes  and  pallisadoes.  In  this 
mansion  he  had,  for  some  time,  dwelt  in  peace  and 
plenty,  without  danger  to  his  person  by  swallows 
from  above,  or  to  his  palace  by  brooms  from  be¬ 
low  ;  when  it  was  the  pleasure  of  fortune  to  con¬ 
duct  thither  a  wandering  bee,  to  whose  curiosity  a 
broken  pane  in  the  glass  had  discovered  itself,  and 
in  he  went  ;  where,  expatiating  awhile,  he  at  last 
happened  to  alight  upon  one  of  the  outward  walls 
of  the  spider’s  citadel,  which,  yielding  to  the  un¬ 
equal  weight,  sunk  down  to  the  very  foundation. 
Thrice  lie  endeavoured  to  force  his  passage,  and 
thrice  the  centi’e  shook.  The  spider  within  feel¬ 
ing  the  terrible  convulsion,  supposed  at  first  that 
nature  was  approaching  her  final  dissolution,  or 
else,  that  Beelzebub,  with  all  his  legions,  was  come 
to  revenge  the  death  of  many  thousands  of  his 
subjects,  whom  his  enemy  had  slain  and  devoured. 
However,  he  at  length  valiantly  resolved  to  issue 
forth  and  meet  his  fate.  Meanwhile,  the  bee  had 
acquitted  himself  of  his  toils,  and,  posted  securely 
at  some  distance,  was  employed  in  cleansing  his 
wings,  and  disengaging  them  from  the  ragged 
remnants  of  the  cobweb.  By  this  time  the  spider 
was  adventured  out,  when,  beholding  the  chasms, 
the  ruins,  and  dilapidations  of  his  fortress,  he  was 
very  near  at  his  wits  end  ;  he  stormed  and  swore 
like  a  madman,  and  swelled  till  he  was  ready  to  burst. 
At  length,  casting  his  eye  upon  the  bee,  and  gather¬ 
ing  causes  from  events  (for  they  knew  each  other  by 
sight)” — As  it  was  now  approaching  the  “witching 
time  of  night,”  and  I  had  been  somewhat  jaded  dur- 
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ing  the  day,  I  here  gave  a  nod  in  my  chair  and  fell 
asleep ;  and  the  subject  of  which  I  was  reading  hav¬ 
ing  impressed  itself  on  my  organ  of  individuality, 
produced  the  following  dream  : — Methought  I  was 
seated  in  the  venerable  library  of  our  own  re¬ 
nowned  Alma  Mater, — and  upon  the  corner  of 
one  of  the  windows,  I  perceived  the  individual 
Spider  of  which  I  had  been  reading,  peering  out  of 
the  recesses  of  his  cell,  swelling  Avith  venom,  his 
eyes  fixed  with  fury  upon  the  offending  Bee,  who 
continued  with  great  sang  fro  id  to  brush  his  wings 
without  minding  of  him.  At  last  the  Spider 
called  out  to  him  in  a  voice  of  thunder, — “  What 
miscreant  is  this  who  presumes  to  trespass  upon 
my  premises  ?  Do  you  not  know,  sir,  that  these 
are  my  undoubted  lawful  dominions,  where  none 
is  allowed  to  come  without  my  permission  ?  but 
you  shall  find,  sirrah,  that  there  are  here  traps 
and  spring-guns  which  shall  soon  make  you  re¬ 
pent  your  temerity.”  The  Bee,  upon  this,  made 
a  very  proper  and  modest  apology  ;  said  he  was 
sorry  he  had  gi\ren  offence, — that  he  had  no  in¬ 
tention  of  trespassing  on  other  people’s  grounds, 
and  that  he  would  forthwith  return  to  his  more 
congenial  haunts  and  occupations  ;  but  withal  he 
desired  to  be  acquainted  with  the,  name  and 
quality  of  the  owner  of  the  castle.  “  Sir,”  replied 
the  Spider,  “  I  am  a  metaphysician ;  these  webs 
which  you  see  stretched  round  in  such  beautiful 
order  are  my  systems  and  theories,  which  are  to  me 
as  the  apple  of  my  eye,  or  as  the  children  of  my 
loins,  if  you  dare,  insect  as  you  are,  to  touch 
one  of  them,  or  so  much  as  to  approach  them  with 
your  unhallowed  breath  you  shall  learn  what  it  is  to 
incur  the  anger  of  a  philosopher.”  “  Sir,”  replied 
the  Bee,  who  by  this  time  I  e\’idently  perceived  to 
be  a  phrenologist,  “  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  offended 
you.  Your  systems  do  indeed  appear  to  be  rather  too 
tender  to  be  breathed  upon,  much  less  touched 
by  so  rude  a  hand  as  mine.  From  their  venerable 
and  dusty  appearance,  I  presume  that  they  are 
very  old.  Your  castle  seems  to  have  been  built 
at  very  distant  periods,  and  by  various  hands  ; 
additions  make  a  house  convenient  within,  but 
are  somewhat  clumsy  without  ;  but  yours  is  such 
a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches,  that  I  would  hardly 
discover  it  to  be  a  house  at  all,  without  very 
narroAv  inspection.  Doubtless  this  august  fabric 
has  been  the  work  of  many  generations,  and  has 
descended  to  you  from  a  long  line  of  illustrious 
ancestors,”  On  this  the  spider  assumed  a  look 
of  ineffable  disdain.  “  Heaven  help  your  foolish 
head  !”  he  exclaimed,  “  is  that  all  you  know 
about  metaphysics?  No,  sir;  every  thread  of 
this  beautiful  structure  (which  you  possess  no  skill 
to  comprehend,  or  taste  to  appreciate,)  is  my  oavu 
Avork  ;  it  is  altogether  spun  out  of  my  own  bowels, 
twenty  systems,  every  one  of  Avhich,  larger,  and 
fairer,  and  more  beautiful  than  another,  haAre  been 
demolished  to  make  way  for  it ;  twenty  successive 
monarchs  have,  for  two  hundred  years,  occupied 
this  corner,  and  every  one  of  them  erected  a  cas¬ 
tle  of  his  own,  and  in  order  to  make  room  for  it, 
cleared  away  all  that  had  been  left  by  the  labours 
of  his  predecessors  ;  but  my  system  is  infinitely 
finer  and  handsomer,  and  more  elegant  and  sub¬ 
stantial,  than  any  that  has  preceded  it.  I  have 
fixed  its  foundations  upon  such  firm  ground,  and 
connected  the  parts  of  my  fabric  in  such  a  strong 
and  indissoluble  manner,  that  it  must  of  necessity 
last  as  long  as  the  world  endures.”  “  Great  sir,” 
replied  the  Bee,  with  submission,  (<may  I  not  ask 
if  a  misgiving  does  not  sometimes  come  over  you, 
that  this  fabric  of  yours,  though  it  looks  so  fair 
and  handsome  at  present,  may  not  sometime  share 


the  fate  of  those  that  have  gone  before  it  ?  Avere 
they  not  also  spun  from  the  bowels  of  their  re¬ 
spective  authors?”  “Every  one  of  them,”  an- 
SAvered  the  Spider  ;  “  it  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  a 
true  philosopher  to  draw  any  of  his  materials  from 
Avitliout.  We  metaphysicians  can  say  with  the 
ancient  sage, — Omnia  mecum  gero .”  “But  are 
you  not  afraid,”  said  the  Bee,  “  that  your  succes¬ 
sors  may  happen  to  treat  your  labours  with  as 
little  ceremony  as  you  have  treated  that  which 
preceded  you  ?  Hoav  can  the  material  Avhich  lias 
proved  itself  so  fragile  and  unsubstantial  in  their 
hands,  become  at  once  strong  as  iron  or  adamant, 
when  moulded  and  fashioned  by  you  ?  May  not 
some  young  spider  after  you  are  gone,  fix  himself 
on  this  very  spot,  and  begin  a  new  work,  and  rear  a 
still  more  splendid  palace  in  the  site  which  is  iioav 
occupied  by  yours  ?  ”  “  You  impudent,  audacious 

scoundrel,”  cried  the  Spider  in  a  rage,  “  how  dare 
you  make  such  a  supposition  ?  I  shall  teach  you  to 
repent  of  such  insolence  tome. — But — stay, give  an 
account  of  yourself, — what  is  your  employment, 
and  who  are  you  ?  Have  you  been  able  to  construct 
such  an  assemblage  of  beautifully  complicated 
workmanship  as  that  Avhich  adorns  my  castle  ? 
Where  are  your  wTorks  ?  What  is  their  nature  ? 
Are  they  in  any  way  to  be  compared  with  mine  ?” 
“  Sir,”  said  the  Bee,  “  I  shall  not  venture  to  make 
any  comparison  between  my  works  and  yours.  I 
am  a  phrenologist, — you  are  a  metaphysician  ;  1 
meddle  not  with  any  fine-spun  theories  and  com¬ 
plicated  hypotheses  ;  I  go  on  in  my  oaaui  way, 
which  is  entirely  different  from  yours.  If  you 
will  come  Avith  me  you  shall  see  my  works, 
and  not  mine  only,  but  those  of  the  colony 
to  which  I  belong.  We  do  not  sit,  as  you 
do,  in  solitude  ;  AAre  labour  in  company.  Each 
brings  his  contribution  to  the  general  stock.  We 
do  not  live  in  dark  and  dirty  corners  ;  Ave  go 
abroad  into  the  world,  and  observe  nature  in  all 
her  Arariety  and  in  all  her  greatness.  No  object 
is  coo  high,  and  none  is  too  lowly  for  us.  We  light 
upon  the  heath-bell  that  croA\Tns  the  summit  of 
the  mountain,  or  on  the  daisy  which  blossoms  in 
the  vale.  We  do  not,  like  you,  draw  our  mate¬ 
rials  from  our  own  boAvels ;  we  visit  every 
floAver  that  sips  the  dew,  and  extract  something 
from  the  greatest  and  from  the  fairest  objects  in 
nature.  But  come  with  me  and  see  the  cells  we 
have  constructed,  and  taste  the  honey  with  Avhich 
they  are  stored, — it  affords  a  food  no  less  delicious 
than  healthful, — at  once  gratifying  the  palate  and 
nourishing  the  body.”  “  I,”  cried  the  Spider, 
swelling  into  tenfold  rage, — “  I  go  to  your  Avaspish 
hive,  and  take  your  trash,  no,  depend  upon  it 
not  a  particle  of  the  vulgar  compound  shall  ever 
pass  my  lips.  Begone  ! — Fly  like  an  idler  "  as 
thou  art,  to  thy  'fields  and  mountains,  and  there 
loiter  away  thy  time  in  skipping  to  every  flower 
thou  meetest,  and  leave  me  here  to  enjoy  undis¬ 
turbed  my  sage  and  profitable  contemplations.” 
“  Farewell,  then,”  replied  the  Bee  ;  “  live  in  your 
dismal  corner,  and  increase  and  spread  your  Avebs 
till  they  cover  the  whole  roof  of  this  spacious 
hall  ;  you  will  only  take  a  few  more  miserable 
flies  who  may  perish  in  their  labyrinths.  But  the 
sun  will  continue  to  rise  and  set,  and  to  illuminate 
hill  and  dale  ;  though  you  wilfully  shut  your  eyes 
upon  their  beauties,  flowers  will  bloom,  and  honey 
will  be  gathered  without  your  assistance.  You 
boast  indeed  of  being  obliged  to  no  other  creature, 
but  of  drawing  and  spinning  out  all  from  yourself ; 
that  is  to  say,  if  we  may  judge  of  the  liquor  in 
the  vessel,  by  Avliat  issues  out,  you  possess  a  good  and 
plentiful  store  of  poison  and  dirt  in  your  breast ;  and 
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though  I  would  by  no  means  lessen  or  disparage 
your  genuine  stock  of  either,  yet,  I  'doubt  you 
are  somewhat  obliged  for  an  increase  of  both 
to  a  little  foreign  assistance.  Your  inherent  por¬ 
tion  of  dirt  does  not  fail  of  acquisitions,  by  sweep¬ 
ings  exhaled  from  below  ;  so  that,  in  short,  the 
question  comes  all  to  this  :  whether  is  the  nobler 
being  of  the  two,  that  which,  by  a  lazy  contem¬ 
plation  of  four  inches  round,  by  an  overweening 
pride,  feeding  and  engendering  on  itself,  turns  all 
into  excrement  and  venom,  producing  nothing  at 
all  but  fly-bane  and  a  cobweb ;  or  that  which, 
by  an  universal  range,  with  long  search,  much 
study,  true  judgment,  and  distinction  of  things, 
brings  home  honey  and  wax  ?”  *  I  here  found 
tli at  my  sleep  had  left  me,  and  that  I  was  sitting 
with  the  book  in  my  hand,  so  that  the  last  words 
pronounced  by  tbe  bee  seemed  to  be  written  in 
legible  characters  on  the  page.  I  immediately 
took  up  my  candle  and  went  to  bed,  pondering 
deeply  the  moral  of  my  dream,  which  I  doubt 
not  is  sufficiently  obvious  to  all  who  have  any  in¬ 
terest  in  finding  it  out. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant. 

M. 


DR.  SHARPEY’S  LECTURES  ON  THE 

BRAIN. 

University  College , — March ,  1843. 

In  considering  whether  the  brain  is  a  single 
organ  or  a  congeries  of  organs,  the  Dr.  deemed 
it  necessary  to  refer  to  the  opinions  of  phren¬ 
ologists  upon  this  subject;  but  what  his  own 
opinioTi  was  he  kept  very  much  to  himself ;  for 
at  the  end  of  the  lecture  the  only  interest  ex¬ 
cited  appeared  to  be  to  know  whether  Dr. 
Sharpey  had  been  lecturing  in  favour  of,  or 
against  phrenology.  The  Dr.  must  have  pre¬ 
sumed  upon  his  age  and  the  situation  he  was 
placed  in  with  regard  to  the  very  juvenile  class 
listening  to  him,  or  he  surely  would  not  have 
ventured  on  such  twaddle,  relieved  occasionally 
only  by  a  very  bad  and  very  old  joke,  to  excite 
the  risibility  of  the  medical  students.  Really 
professors  of  science  should  soar  higher  than  to 
amuse,- -their  duty  is  to  instruct.  The  Dr.  did 
acknowledge  he  did  not  understand  phren¬ 
ology: — he  should  not  then  have  meddled  with 
a  subject  he  was  incompetent  to  teach.  We 
care  not  how  skilful  a  man  may  be  as  an 
anatomist,  or  how  deeply  read  in  metaphysics, 
if  he  has  not  studied  phrenology  he  is  not  com¬ 
petent  to  lecture  on  the  physiology  of  the 
brain.  All  the  geneial  knowledge  imparted  to 
the  pupils  might  have  been  gleaned  from  any 
pamphlet  on  phrenology.  We  know  not  if  it 
was  owing  to  the  unpleasant  position  the  Dr. 
felt  himself  in, — atone  moment  endeavouring 
to  explain  what  he  did  not  understand,  and 
then  opposing  what  he  did  not  comprehend ; 
but  certainly  he  did  fidget  about  and  stammer 
most  considerably. 

As  a  sample  of  the  Dr,’s  resoning,  he  said, 
that  although  it  were  proved  that  persons  with 

+  Swift’s  works,  Scott’s  edition,  Yol.  xi.  pp.  231 
—334. 


a  particular  region  of  the  brain  prominent,  were 
naturally'  endowed  with  certain  mental  powers 
in  great  strength,  it  did  not  prove  that  there 
were  distinct  organs  in  the  brain ;  but  only 
that  a  particular  shape  of  head  was  better 
adapted  to  the  character  accompanying  it.  The 
most  learned  doctor  did  not  explain  what  made 
heads  different  shapes,  if  large  development  in 
the  parlicular  regions  did  not;  knowing  it  could 
only  result  from  this  cause,  and  admitting  that 
a  particular  shape  of  head  was  indicative  of  the 
strength  of  particular  faculties,  he  fully  ad¬ 
mitted  the  phrenological  doctrine,  that  different 
portions  of  the  brain  perform  different  func¬ 
tions.  The  Dr.,  to  strengthen  his  position,  we 
suppose,  said,  “  some  horses  were  better  cal¬ 
culated  for  draught  horses, — others  for  racers ; 
but  this  did  not  prove  that  they  had  separate 
organs,  but  that  the  shape  of  the  horse  alto¬ 
gether  in  the  one  instance  was  more  adapted 
for  draught,  and  in  the  other  for  racing.”  We 
will  not  say  what  we  think  this  illustration 
proves,  but  leave  it  to  our  readers  and  even 
anti-phrenologists  to  decide. 

The  medical  students  were  then  amused  with 
the  old  jokes  about  the  frontal  sinus,  which 
any  schoolboy  who  has  read  Combe’s  elements 
can  now  refute.  But  certainly  the  Dr.  should, 
in  justice  to  his  pupils,  have  told  them  that 
although  he  had  two  skulls  before  him  with 
very  large  frontal  sinuses, — we  say  he  should 
have  said,  for  the  information  of  his  class,  that 
they  were  rarely  so  large  in  men,  and  that  they 
did  not  exist  in  women  or  in  children  under 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age  :  therefore,  the 
phrenologists  had  abundance  of  opportunities 
of  proving  their  system,  whatever  difficulties 
might  meet  them  in  the  practical  part  in  some 
adult  male  cases,  with  respect  to  estimating  the 
size  of  a  few  of  the  small  organs, — for  we  sup¬ 
pose  the  Dr.  did  not  wish  it  to  be  inferred 
that  the  sinus  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  fore¬ 
head  interfered  with  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
head  where  no  sinus  exists. 

Comparative  anatomy,  we  were  told,  is  quite 
opposed  to  phrenology,  and  it  was  announced 
as  a  fact,  that  the  lower  we  go  in  creation,  the 
larger  is  the  anterior  lobe;  and,  therefore,  the 
lower  animals  should  be  more  intellectual 
than  man.  And  yet  the  Dr.  had  just  said, 
the  different  portions  of  the  brains  did  not  per¬ 
form  distinct  functions.  This  is  certainly  taking 
both  sides  of  the  question.  The  works  of 
Leuret  were  much  recommended  to  the  serious 
consideration  of  the  pupils,  we  understood  for 
the  purpose  of  proving  that  the  lower  animals 
have  no  posterior  lobe  to  the  brain.  Why 
was  it  not  mentioned  that  Dr.  Yimont  of  Paris 
has  published  a  most  elaborate  work  upon  com¬ 
parative  anatomy,  with  a  folio  atlas  of  plates, 
executed  by  the  first  artists  in  Europe  ?  If  Dr. 
Sharpey  is  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
work  we  commend  it  to  his  notice;  and  would 
advise  its  careful  perusal  before  he  discourses 
further  on  comparative  anatomy  or  phren¬ 
ology. 

We  -beg  to  commend  to  the  learned  Doc¬ 
tor’s  notice,  the  preceding  fable  of  the  Spider 
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and  the  Bee, — it  first  appeared  in  Volume  I. 
of  the  Quarterly  Phrenological  Journal,  in 
1824.  Its  publication  at  intervals  will  no  doubt 
be  productive  of  good,  and  the  learned  Doctor’s 
discourse  seems  to  point  to  the  present  as  a 
fitting  time  again  to  give  publicity  to  the  truth 
it  conveys. 


THE  PLEA  OF  INSANITY. 

In  our  present,  as  in  several  preceding  num¬ 
bers,  we  have  something  on  the  plea  of  in¬ 
sanity.  Bearing  upon  this  subject  will  be 
found,  among  others,  the  observations  of  Mr. 
Gutherie,  Dr.  Elliotson,  and  the  Editor  of  the 
Medical  Times;  and  much  more  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  fresh  in  the  minds  of  our  readers  ;  but 
none  of  them  seem  to  meet  the  difficulties  of 
the  case,  or  originate  any  suggestions  likely  to 
lead  to  practical  results,  or  tend  to  legislative 
improvement  ;  indeed,  so  varied  are  the 
opinions,  and  so  inapplicable  the  suggestions, 
that  the  only  conclusion  to  be  arrived  at  from 
a  consideration  of  them  is,  that  alteration  for 
good  is  next  to  impossible  with  our  present 
imperfect  knowledge.  In  our  last  number  we 
gave  Mr.  Gutherie’s  views,  conveyed  in  a  re¬ 
cent  lecture  at  the  Westminster  Hospital. 
After  stating  that  “  the  members  of  the  me¬ 
dical  profession  are,  apparently,  according  to 
the  present  state  or  practice  of  the  law,  the 
arbiters  of  life  and  death  in  such  cases,  with¬ 
out  positively  knowing  on  what  principles 
they  arbitrate,”  the  learned  gentleman  pro¬ 
ceeds  further  to  propound,  that  to  his  mind  the 
lawyers  know  as  little  about  the  matter  as 
the  members  of  his  own  profession,  and  again 
(we  quote  from  the  report)  he  is  made  to  state 
the  following  : 

“  If  I  had  been  a  medical  witness  on  the  point 
of  insanity,  I  should  have,  in  all  probability, 
coincided  with  the  other  medical  gentlemen  ;  but 
If  I  had  been  one  of  the  jury,  I  should  have  found 
him  guilty,  recommending  him,  however,  for  such 
a  degree  of  mercy  as  would  be  short  of  hanging. 
I  should  have  done  this  on  evidence,  or  considera¬ 
tions  of  a  professional  nature,  foreign  to  the  trial, 
or  what  was  adduced  in  court,  and  which  inclines 
me  to  the  opinion  that  our  forefathers  acted 
wisely  in  excluding  medical  men  from  juries,  not 
because  by  their  profession  they  are  inured  to 
human  suffering,  and  might  be  careless  of  pre¬ 
serving  life,  but  because  they  might  possibly 
be  influenced,  in  a  similar  manner,  by  knowing 
too  much  or  too  little.  In  my  own  case,  I  am 
willing  to  admit  that  it  would  have  been  the 
last.” 

As  to  the  utility  of  anything  here  conveyed 
it  is  unnecessary  to  observe.  We  agree  with 
him,  that  a  man,  though  a  good  surgeon,  may 
nevertheless  be  entirely  unfit  for  a  judge  or 
juror  ;  and  think  that  he  is  himself  an  example 
of  the  truth  of  the  proposition. 

Our  present  number  contains  the  lecture  of 
Dr.  Elliotson  to  the  Phrenological  Society,  of 
which  body  he  is  president:  this  also  is  bare 
of  all  useful  suggestions.  “All  our  actions,” 
the  learned  doctor  remarked,  “  were  the  result 


of  our  internal  frame,  acted  on  by  external 
circumstances  ;  and,  therefore,  if  an  individual 
under  the  influence  of  some  morbid  disease, 
committed  a  crime,  it  was  wrong  to  think  ill 
of  him,  although  it  was  proper  to  condemn 
his  actions,  and  concludes  as  follows: 

“  All  our  actions  were  the  result  of  our  internal 
frame,  acted  on  by  external  circumstances,  and, 
therefore,  if  an  individual  under  the  influence  of 
some  morbid  disease  committed  a  crime,  it  was 
wrong  to  think  ill  of  him  although  it  was  proper 
to  condemn  his  actions  ;  therefore,  punishment 
ought  not  to  be  inflicted  with  the  object  of  giving 
the  individual  pain,  but  of  applying  motives  to 
that  individual  and  others  to  avoid  that  which 
was  criminal  and  wrong.  The  punishment  he 
would  substitute  for  capital  punishment  would  be 
confinement  for  life  in  a  lunatic  asylum  without 
reserve  ;  it  would  be  hard  upon  the  individual  if 
he  ever  came  to  his  senses,  but  society  had  a  right 
to  protect  itself  by  holding  out  this  punishment 
to  others,  and  also  of  protecting  itself  in  the  event 
of  such  an  individual  turning  mad  again.  Mad¬ 
men  should  not  only  know  that  if  they  commit 
crime  they  will  be  confined,  but  that  that  confine¬ 
ment  will  be  a  real  calamity  to  them.  If  these 
principles  were  acted  upon,  justice  would  be  done 
to  society,  madmen  would  be  considered  mad¬ 
men,  and  society  would  be  secure.” 

Now,  the  proposition  with  which  this  closes 
involves  nothing  new.  Madmen  do  know,  if 
they  are  as  capable  of  estimating  these  mat¬ 
ters  as  the  learned  doctor  assumes  them  to  be, 
that  the  punishment  of  confinement  in  a  luna¬ 
tic  asylum  invariably  follows  an  acquittal  on 
the  ground  of  insanity  in  capital  cases;  and 
the  same  powers  of  reasoning  would  also  in¬ 
form  them,  that  there  is  little  hope  of  escape 
from  this  punishment.  The  doctor  would  make 
all  criminals  insane,  and  would  punish  all 
alike. 

We  have  before  us  Mr.  Rumball’s  letter  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor  on  this  subject,  published 
a  few  days  since,  containing  much  interesting 
matter,  and  conveying  the  practical  experience 
of  the  writer  for  more  than  twenty  years  on 
insanity,  and  the  management  of  the  insane. 
It  will,  we  are  sure,  prove  interesting  to  the 
general,  as  well  as  professional  reader.  Still, 
we  cannot  help  saying  that,  as  a  guide  to  legis¬ 
lative  improvement,  it  is  as  much  beside  the 
question  as  the  rest.  Mr.  Rumball  quotes  the 
various  definitions  of  insanity  by  Locke,  Spurz- 
heim,  Conolly,  Thornburn,  and  Mayo,  which 
we  will  here  transcribe. 

“  Madmen  do  not  appear  to  have  lost  the  faculty 
of  reasoning,  but  having  joined  together  some 
ideas  very  strengly,  they  mistake  them  for  truths 
and  err  as  men  do,  who  argue  from  wrong  prin¬ 
ciples.” — Locke,  Bk.  II.  cap.  IX.  s.  13. 

“  An  aberration  of  any  sensation  or  intellectual 
power  from  the  healthy  state,  without  being 
able  to  distinguish  it  ;  or  without  the  influence  of 
the  will  on  the  action  of  the  feelings  ;  in  other 
words,  the  incapacity  of  distinguishing  the  dis¬ 
eased  functions  of  the  mind,  and  the  irresistibility 
of  our  actions,  constitutes  insanity.”- — Spurzheim. 

(e  An  impairment  of  one  or  more  of  the  faculties 
of  the  mind,  accompanied  with  or  inducing  a 
defect  in  the  comparing  faculty.” — Dr.  ConolLy, 
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“  An  excitement  of  one  or  more  faculties  with 
a  loss  of  balance.” — Dr.  Thornburn. 

Dr.  Mayo,  in  his  Pathology  of  the  Human  Mind, 
declines  to  define  insanity  ;  but  states  (page  9) 
that  “  the  will  gradually  loses  its  efficacy  in  com¬ 
bating  the  trains  of  painful  thoughts,  and  gradually 
sinks  overpowered.”  “  In  the  insane,  the  unsub¬ 
jected  state  of  their  moral  impulses  to  the  will, 
may  easily  be  recognised.” 

Mr.  It.  then  gives  his  own  definition  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  terms  : — “Insanity  is  the  excitement  of 
any  of  the  mental  faculties  beyond  the  control  of 
the  remainder.”  Now,  presuming  this  defini¬ 
tion  to  be  true,  and  taken  in  a  general  sense, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  correctness.  It  is 
not  calculated  more  than  any  of  its  predecessors 
to  guide  those  who  have  the  administration  of 
the  laws  in  criminal  cases ;  and  is,  therefore, 
unsatisfactory  as  regards  the  matter  under  con¬ 
sideration.  It  is  admitted,  we  believe,  by  all, 
that  whether  the  punishment  of  death  be  re¬ 
tained  on  the  statute'  book  or  no,  that  the 
crime  of  murder  by  accountable  creatures 
should  be  punished  at  all  events  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  secondary  punishments,  that  society 
may  have  due  protection  ;  not  only  must  it  be 
put  out  of  the  individual’s  power  to  repeat  the 
offence,  but  as  far  as  possible  punishment 
should  be  applied  to  deter  others  from  the  com¬ 
mission  of  like  crimes.  These  observations 
regarding  punishments  apply  of  course  only  to 
crimes  committed  by  accountable  creatures. 
The  great  object,  therefore,  to  be  attained,  is 
the  ascertaining  by  the  surest  means  our  imper¬ 
fect  knowledge  allows,  the  sanity  or  insanity 
of  the  culprit.  It  is  apparent  that  the  present 
system  of  leaving  this  question  to  an  ordinary 
jury  involves  great  uncertainty,  and  in  many 
cases  the  results  are  most  unsatisfactory;  and 
we  do  not  see  that  any  of  the  definitions  im¬ 
mediately  addressed  to  M‘Naughten’s  case 
lessen  this  difficulty.  Dr.  Andrew  Combe  thinks 
it  absurd  to  attempt  to  frame  “  one  definition 
inclusive  of  all  the  organic  causes  of  insanity,” 
and  although  he  admits  that  “definitions  are 
constantly  sought  after  by  lawyers  and  judges,” 
believes  it  to  be  “beyond  the  power  of  man  to 
invent  the  brief  description  which  shall  de¬ 
scribe  the  various  cerebral  affections  whence 
insanity  originates.”  After  all  we  have  read 
and  heard  on  the  subject,  we  consider  this  to 
be  the  inevitable  conclusion.  If,  then,  there 
is  this  acknowledged  uncertainty,  the  greater 
is  the  necessity  that  the  best  possible  assistance 
should  be  secured  to  overcome  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  the  difficulty,  and  to  enable  us  to  attain 
as  near  as  practicable  to  a  just  estimate  of 
each  individual  case, — there  being  no  certain 
rule  of  general  application;  and  to  this  point 
we  would  direct  attention.  Now,  it  seems 
that  in  all  human  probability  a  much  more 
correct  conclusion  would  be  arrived  at  by  the 
united  judgment  and  observation  of  a  few  men, 
who  have  made  the  structure  and  diseases  of 
the  brain  their  study,  assisted  by  efficient 
members  of  the  legal  profession,  forming  a 
commission,  than  by  the  present  imperfect 
means,  Let  these  commissioners  be  chosen 


from  those  of  the  medical  profession  who  have 
more  particularly  made  the  philosophy  of  mind 
their  study,  and  are  also  best  experienced  in 
its  diseased  manifestations  ;  let  them  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  barristers  whose  education  and 
practice  fit  them  for  the  task;  let  the  reasons 
for  their  decisions  be  embodied  in  their  reports, 
and  we  think  there  would  be  little  dissent 
from  their  judgments;  and  as  their  documents 
accumulated,  we  should  most  probably  find 
matter  guiding  to  further  improvement.  Let 
us  suppose,  then,  that  in  all  future  cases  in 
which  insanity  shall  be  pleaded,  the  plea  be 
considered  equivalent,  if  sustained,  to  the  plea 
of  guilty  ;  and,  that  the  sufficiency  of  such  plea 
be  submitted  to  those  commissioners,  who 
should  have  the  power,  if  allowing  the  plea,  of 
placing  the  accused  at  once  at  the  disposal  of 
the  crown  as  insane,  or  of  otherwise  dealing 
with  the  party  as  they  might  be  authorised: 
and  if  deciding  against  the  plea,  that  they 
should  be  required  to  remit  the  prisoner  again 
to  the  usual  tribunal.  There  are  under  the 
present  laws  for  the  regulation  of  establish¬ 
ments  for  the  insane,  mixed  commissions  of 
the  description  here  alluded  to ;  this  machinery 
could  be  applied,  or  a  permanent  commission, 
which  would  be  the  more  advisable  course, 
might  be  appointed  for  this  purpose.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  some  such  measure  would  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  good,  would  to  a  considerable  extent 
quiet  the  public  mind  and  would  more  effectually 
conduce  to  the  protection  of  society  than  the 
course  at  present  pursued.  As  regards  the  in¬ 
dividual,  it  would  not  violate  any  principle  of 
justice,  and  it  seems  to  us  to  point  a  safer  road 
to  a  just  conclusion  in  all  such  cases. 


Louis  XI.  of  France,  perhaps  as  vile  a  miscreant 
as  ever  breathed,  and  like  all  other  miscreants — 
Royal  miscreants  at  least — adored  by  the  clergy, 
was  driven  in  liis  necessity  to  ask  aid  of  as  great 
a  villain  as  himself,  Alexander  Sforza.  The  Italian 
gave  him  a  reply  characteristic  of  both  of  them  : — 
“  Men  I  have  none  to  spare  ;  but  I  will  give  ad¬ 
vice  which  shall  be  as  effectual.  Always  agree 
with  your  enemies,  upon  any  conditions,  and  then 
find  an  opportunity  to  cut  their  throats.” — Louis 
acted  upon  the  advice  with  great  success,  and  he 
was  within  an  ace  of  being  made  a  saint  by  the 
Church. 


CASE  OF  A  FAMILY  IN  WHICH  EVERY 
ALTERNATE  CHILD  WAS  BORN  AN 
IDIOT. 

( From  the  Quarterly  Phrenological  Journal .) 

Sir, — What  I  am  about  to  relate  is,  in  my  opinion, 
a  remarkable  fact  ;  and  a  desire  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  which  you  or  some  of  your  readers  may  be 
able  to  throw  on  it,  as  to  the  probable  cause  of 
such  distressing  births,  induces  me  thus  to  trouble 
you.  There  is  now  living  at  Hayes  (the  birth¬ 
place  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh),  near  Budleigli,  a 
family,  in  which,  out  of  eight  children,  every 
alternate  child  was  born  an  idiot.  Of  those  poor 
creatures  three  are  now  living.  In  giving  birth 
to  the  last,  the  mother  died,  and  her  death  was 
soon  followed  by  that  of  the  child.  The  father  is 
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a  small  farmer  ;  between  him  and  his  wife  no 
sort  oi  relationship  existed  ;  and,  with  respect 
to  intellect,  they  were  equal  to  people  in  their 
condition,  and  so  are  also  the  remaining  children. 
The  worst  of  the  three  is  a  female,  who  is  now 
25  years  of  age.  She  is  constantly  seated  in  a  low 
chair,  so  constructed  as  to  prevent  her  falling  over. 
With  her  body  she  maintains  a  perpetual  see-saw, 
which  is  most  painful  to  behold  ;  and  certainly  the 
meanest  of  the  brute  creation  is  much  her  superior. 
I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  phrenological  method 
of  measuring  heads,  but  the  dimensions  that  I 
took  were  as  follows  : 

Over  the  head  from  ear  to  ear  ...  94  in. 

Over  the  head  from  No.  2  to  22  .  .11  „ 

Circumference . 1 74  » 


Thus  giving  a  mean  of . 12§  „ 

What  information  I  have  obtained  from  the  sane 
members  of  the  family,  or  from  the  neighbours, 
is  here  added.  About  two  years  since  I  asked  the 
daughter  if  any  of  the  family,  in  times  past,  had 
been  so  afflicted,  and  the  answer  was  u  No.”  It 
appears  that  some  on  the  father’s  side  have  rather 
poor  brains,  but  not  to  such  a  degree  as  'to  excite 
notice  from  those  in  the  same  class  of  life.  As 
the  occupation  of  people  in  their  circumstances 
exercise  but  very  little  intellect,  and  as  the  minds 
of  such  have  not  been  stimulated  and  elevated  by 
education,  there  is,  after  childhood,  little  apparent, 
and  often  times  little  real,  distinction  between 
the  mental  conditions  of  those  who,  at  birth,  were 
widely  different.  The  grandfather,  I  believe,  was 
given  to  intoxication.  The  father  is  industrious 
and  successful,  and  this,  I  presume,  will  prove 
that  he  is  not  an  habitual  drunkard.  (See  a  case 
in  Mr.  Combe’s  “  Constitution  of  Man,”  appendix, 
No.  7.)  But  he  is,  unquestionably,  a  great  drinker 
of  cider,  which  is  plentifully  made  in  this  country, 
and  is  considered  so  indispensable  by  the  labourer 
and  farmer,  that  agricultural  wages  are  Is.  2d.  and 
two  quarts  a  day.  The  source  of  such  distressing 
births  is,  without  a  doubt,  involved  in  much  ob¬ 
scurity,  but  it  must  exist  to  a  great  extent  in  the 
conduct  of  individuals.  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  attribute  events  of  this  description  to  the 
“dispensations  of  Providence,”  or  to  the  freaks 
and  caprice  of  nature  ;  but  I  ascribe  them  to  those 
unerring  laws  which  govern  all  creation. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 
Henry  Norrington. 

Ottery ,  Devon, 


INTELLIGENCE. 

Mr.  Holm,  the  friend  and  companion  of  the  late 
Dr.  Spurzheim,  is  delivering  a  course  of  lec¬ 
tures  at  the  Rotunda,  on  Monday  evenings.  The 
1st  and  2nd  lectures  of  the  course  have  been  well 
attended.  The  plain  and  matter-of-fact  way  in 
which  the  subject  was  treated  gave  the  greatest 
satisfaction  ;  none  could  fail  in  being  taught  some¬ 
thing,  as  well  as  being  interested  ;  and  from  the 
unassuming  manner  of  the  lecturer,  they  who  did 
not  believe  could  not  scoff.  Mr.  Holm  has  the  en¬ 
viable  advantage  of  illustrating  his  lectures  with 
many  of  the  rare  specimens  which  belonged  to 
Spurzheim.  We  believe  the  Dr.  bequeathed  to 
Mr.  Holm  the  bulk  of  his  phrenological  property, 
together  with  his  papers  and  letters. 

We  shall  continue  to  give  some  account  of  the 
succeeding  lectures. 


In  the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  Mr.  Donovan 
has  delivered  lectures  for  institutions  at  Win¬ 
chester,  Chichester ,  Emsworth,  Wellinborough 
(to  gentlemen  who  subscribed  a  sum  for  the  pur¬ 
pose),  and  Northampton .  At  Chichester,  Mr.  D. 
was  induced  to  prolong  his  stay  a  week,  in  order 
to  give  explanations  and  instructions  to  a  class  of 
thirty  gentlemen,  among  whom  were  three  sur¬ 
geons.  During  the  last  term,  a  motion  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  the  Union  Society  (composed  ex¬ 
clusively  of  members  of  the  University)  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  accepting  Mr.  Donovan’s  offer  of  a  course 
of  lectures  on  Phrenology,  to  be  delivered  this 
term.  But  the  phrenologists  do  not  seem  to  have 
expected  an  attempt  to  defeat  their  object ;  and 
a  motion  for  the  arrangements  preparatory  to  the 
proposed  course  was  met  by  an  amendment,  which 
was  carried  by  the  anti-phrenologists.  The  phren¬ 
ologists  appear  to  have  reposed  too  soon  after 
their  first  success.  Mr,  D.  will  deliver  a  short 
course  of  lectures  for  the  Mechanics’  Institution, 
Cambridge,  early  in  April. 

Sydney. — On  Monday  last  (says  the  Sydney 
Morning  Herald  of  10th  October,  1842),  the  De¬ 
bating  Society  concluded  the  discussion  of  the 
question,  “  Is  Phrenology  a  true  science  ?”  which 
had  occupied  the  members  for  three  nights.  The 
speakers  for  the  affirmative  were,  Messrs.  E.  A. 
Rennie,  Holdsworth,  Hill,  T.  L.  Dodd,  T.  Day,  C. 
0.  Middleton,  A.  M‘Kay,  James  S.  White,  and  Dr, 
a  Becket ;  for  the  negative,  Messrs.  R.  Day,Meares, 
Fletcher,  J.  Rennie,  and  Michie.  The  arguments 
for  the  affirmative  adduced  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Rennie, 
were — 1.  That  we  are  conscious  that  the  mind, 
exists  in  the  body.  2.  That  we  are  conscious  that 
the  head  is  the  seat  of  thought.  3.  That  anatomy 
and  physiology  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system 
prove  the  doctrine.  4.  That  physiology  has  de¬ 
termined  the  function  of  every  part  of  the  body, 
and  that  the  functions  of  the  brain  and  nerves 
alone  have  any  connection  with  the  mental  facul¬ 
ties.  5.  That  the  mind  is  affected  by  compression 
of  the  brain,  and  is  quiescent  during  sleep.  6. 
That  the  comparative  size  of  the  brain  in  man  and 
animals  proves  the  position.  7.  That  the  plurality 
of  powers  or  faculties  of  the  mind  argues  a 
plurality  of  organs  in  the  brain.  8.  That  analogy 
from  other  organs  of  the  body  leads  to  the  same 
conclusion.  9.  That  the  anatomy  of  the  brain, 
shows  a  complexity  of  structure.  10.  That  there 
is  a  uniform  connexion  observed  between  certain 
prominences  on  the  skull  and  certain  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  character.  11.  That  growth  of  parts  of 
the  brain  accompanies  the  exercise  of  certain 
faculties.  12.  That  partial  insanity  can  be  traced 
to  over  activity  of  certain  parts  of  the  brain.  13, 
That  partial  injuries  of  the  brain  produce  partial 
loss  of  faculties.  We  can  only  spare  room  to  men¬ 
tion  one  or  two  statements  of  great  interest  made 
during  the  debate.  One  was  made  by  Dr.  a 
Beckett,  respecting  a  poor  boy,  whose  large  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  organ  of  number  had  struck  him 
so  much,  that  he  called  him  into  his  house  last 
wreek,  and  put  to  him  a  great  number  of  rather 
difficult  arithmetical  questions,  all  of  which  he 
answered  with  surprising  rapidity  and  correct¬ 
ness,  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  celebrated  cal¬ 
culating  boys  Zerah  Colburn  and  George  Bidder. 
Another  was  made  by  Mr.  Michie,  of  Dr.  Spurz¬ 
heim  having  pronounced  from  the  head  of  the  poet 
Coleridge,  that  lie  was  deficient  in  imagination. 
This  was  met  by  Mr.  Windeyer,  by  stating  from 
die  chair,  that  a  clever  writer  in  Blackwood’s 
Magazine  had  shown,  in  the  clearest  manner,  that 
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Coleridge  had  translated  verbatim  all  liis  best 
things  from  German  writers,  without  acknowledg¬ 
ment,  so  that  Dr.  Spurzheim  was  most  probably 
right.  Mr.  Michie  also  mentioned,  that  a  Mr. 
Donovan,  of  London,  had  surreptitiously  obtained 
a  knowledge  of  the  character  of  Mr.  Sergeant 
Adams,  and  had  afterwards  pretended  to  discover 
this  from  his  head.  This  was  met  by  a  sort  of 
prediction  of  character  on  the  spot.  Mr.  C.  O. 
Middleton  produced  upon  the  table  a  skull,  of 
which  he  had  become  possessed,  and  wished  some 
phrenologist  to  pronounce  upon  its  development. 
Tho  opener  being  called  upon,  examined  the  skull, 
and  said,  that,  from  the  great  development  of  the 
peculiar  organs,  he  should  consider  the  head  as  a 
very  bad  one,  and  the  owner  must  have  been  very 
cunning,  unscrupulous,  prone  to  fight,  and  most 
probably  to  do  murder,  having  little  conscien¬ 
tiousness  and  benevolence,  much,  less  intelligence, 
to  counteract  his  bad  propensities.  This  statement 
of  Mr.  E.  Rennie’s  was  confirmed  by  Mr.  Middle- 
ton  stating  the  skull  to  be  that  of  Reynolds,  the 
notorious  murderer  and  bushranger,  some  time 
ago  convicted  in  Sydney.  Upon  the  question  being 
put,  the  affirmative  was  carried  by  a  large  majority, 
only  two  or  three  hands  being  held  up  for  the 
negative.” — We  have  the  authority  of  Mr.  Dono¬ 
van  for  directly  contradicting  Mr.  Michie’s  alle¬ 
gation  as  to  him,  and  for  saying,  that  he  never  has 
been  consulted  by  Mr.  Sergeant  Adams,  nor  has 
that  gentleman  ever  put  any  question  to  him, 
directly  or  indirectly,  as  to  his  moral  or  intellec¬ 
tual  character,  as  deducible  from  his  cerebral  or¬ 
ganization.  Probably  there  is  as  little  truth  in 
the  statement  about  Dr.  Spurzheim  and  the  head 
of  Coleridge  ;  but  if  the  alleged  examination  ever 
took  place,  we  shall  be  glad  to  learn  the  truth  of 
the  matter  from  any  of  our  readers  who  may  be 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances.  Mr.  Michie, 
we  understand,  is  the  author  of  “  A  Challenge  to 
Phrenologists,”  which  lie  published  several  years 
ago  while  resident  in  London. 

Lectures  on  Mesmero-Phrenology. — Mr.  Car- 
stairs  of  Sheffield  delivered  lectures  on  Mesmero- 
Plirenology  at  Wakefield  in  January  and  February 
and  more  recently  at  Leeds,  where  an  acute,  cau¬ 
tious,  and  well-informed  correspondent  of  the 
Phrenological  Journal  paid  close  attention  to  his 
proceedings.  In  a  letter  with  which  the  gentle¬ 
man  alluded  to  has  favoured  the  editor,  he  says, 
“  I  certainly  went  to  the  lecture  prepared  to 
doubt  the  whole  thing,  unless  the  evidence  should 
be  very  decided  indeed  ;  but  I  am  now  forced  to 
choose  between  the  equally  difficult  tasks  of  doubt¬ 
ing  and  believing.  Mr.  Carstairs,  I  understand,  is 
a  surgeon  ;  he  seemed  to  act  and  speak  in  a  very 
fair  and  open  manner,  and  said  he  did  not  profess 
to  account  for  the  phenomena  he  produced,  but 
aimed  only  at  exhibiting  facts,  and  drawing  at¬ 
tention  to  what  he  considered  to  be  a  very  im¬ 
portant  subject.”  The  usual  manifestations  were 
elicited,  and  the  writer  adds,  that  “  during  the 
whole  exhibition  there  was  an  air  of  reality  about 
them  which  could  hardly  by  possibility  be  feigned  ; 
and  this  seemed  to  be  the  general  feeling  with  the 
audience,  including  the  medical  gentlemen  on  the 
platform.  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  situations  of  the  cerebral  organs  was 
possessed  by  at  least  four  persons  around  me  at 
the  lecture  ;  this  shows  that  Phrenology  has  been 
more  studied  in  Leeds  than  I  supposed.  Mr.  C. 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  mesmerize  one  of 
the  audience,  but  succeeded  with  another,  whose 
mental  faculties  he  stimulated  as  in  his  own  sub¬ 


ject.”  In  a  subsequent  letter,  the  writer  men¬ 
tions  that  several  medical  gentlemen  and  other 
persons  well  known  in  Leeds,  have  succeeded  in 
producing  the  same  phenomena  which  Mr.  Car- 
stairs  exhibited  ;  and  although  there  is  consider¬ 
able  opposition  to  both  Mesmerism  and  Mesmero- 
Phrenology  on  the  part  of  individuals  who  seem 
to  have  examined  them  to  some  extent,  there  ap¬ 
pears  to  him  to  be  no  room  for  questioning  the 
genuineness  of  what  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Car- 
stairs.  After  witnessing  the  second  “  demonstra¬ 
tion”  given  by  that  gentleman,  the  writer  has 
arrived  at  the  conclusions,  that  the  reality  of  the 
mesmeric  state  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted  ; 
that  there  seem,  however,  to  be  different  modifi¬ 
cations  of  it  ;  that,  apparently,  only  some  persons 
are  susceptible  of  being  thrown  into  the  state  ne¬ 
cessary  for  the  excitement  of  the  organs,  and 
only  some  are  capable  of  throwing  patients  into 
that  state  :  and  that  this,  like  every  other  new 
theory,  must  submit  to  the  ordeal  of  opposition, 
and  for  a  time  lie  under  the  disadvantage  of  not 
appearing  quite  consistent  in  all  its  parts  till 
brought  to  greater  perfection. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

S.  Beswick  shows  much  ability  ;  but  he  is 
scarcely  precise  enough  in  his  definitions,  to  be 
useful  in  explaining  mental  phenomena;  in  scientific 
language,  what  is  not  similar  must  be  different  ; 
we  might  as  well  talk  of  real  and  superficial  truth. 
The  function  of  the  organ  is  by  many  supposed  to 
be  to  detect  difference,  for  instance,  a  lacquey 
dressed  in  his  master’s  clothes,  and  assuming  the  air 
of  a  man  of  fashion,  the  clothes  are  similar — there 
exists  positive  likeness  ;  the  manners  are  dif¬ 
ferent  to  the  reality,  and  the  organ  in  question 
(wit)  perceives  the  difference ;  without  it,  com¬ 
parison  would  have  been  deceived  by  the  simila¬ 
rity  in  one  or  more  points  ;  at  least,  so  would  say 
the  advocates  of  this  view  of  the  organ  of  wit. 

The  Americans  have  discovered,  or  invented,  an 
organ  for  sophism .  Will  S.  B.  forward  us  some 
of  the  facts  he  alludes  to  ?  were  we  to  propound 
the  queries,  every  one,  before^  attempting  an 
answer,  would  require  the  facts  to  be  proved, — 
that  the  organisations  and  manifestations  have 
always  been  found  as  stated. 

Phrenology  versus  Materialism. — Under  this 
title  a  short  article  was  inserted  in  No.  8  of  our 
Journal,  from  the  American  periodical  devoted  to 
the  science  of  Phrenology,  and  by  an  error  of  the 
printer,  the  source  from  which  the  article  was 
derived  was  not  stated.  Some  of  our  friends 
have  given  us  credit  for  the  article,  and  the  asser¬ 
tion  it  contains,  that  we  had  “  completely  routed 
and  overthrown  Materialism  horse  and  foot,  by  a 
single  argument.”  This  assertion  smacks  so  much 
of  the  “  Far- West,”  that  we  wonder  there  could 
be  any  mistake  about  it. 

C.  B.  M) s  communication  shall  be  inserted  in 
an  early  No.  We  shall  not  regret  the  mistake  as 
to  the  author  of  the  article  alluded  to,  should  it 
elicit  discussion  tending  to  elucidate  truth. 
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A  COMPLETE  SYSTEM  OF  PHRENOLOGY, 

(  Continued.) 

Chap.  YIII. — Concentrativeness. 

It  will  not  be  requisite  to  repeat  the  remarks 
connected  with  the  discovery  of  this  organ, 
for  which,  see  the  observations  preceding  the 
consideration  of  the  organ  of  inhabitiveness. 

Situation. — At  the  back,  or  occipital  portion 
of  the  head,  immediately  resting  upon  the 
centre  of  the  organ  of  philoprogenitiveness :  in 
the  middle  of  this  region,  a  narrow  depression 
will  often  be  felt,  which  is  the  joining  of  the 
two  bones,  and  must  not  be  mistaken  for  a  de¬ 
ficiency  of  the  organ,  which  is  on  each  side  of  the 
suture;  sometimes  the  suture,  or  joining  of 
the  bones,  will  present  a  projecting  ridge;  this 
must  not  mislead  as  to  the  size  of  the  organ. 
The  space  marked  (see  plate  1,  fig.  4)  shows  the 
suture ;  and  whether  this  space  present  a  de¬ 
pressed  or  projecting  appearance,  it  does  not  at 
all  indicate  the  size  of  the  organ  on  each  side 
of  it. 

Primitive  function. — The  desire  or„tendency 
to  concentrate  the  mind  upon  itself,  and  keep 
its  efforts  combined  on  one  object;  unity  of 
mental  action  ;  constancy,  or  the  liking  to  dwell 
upon  one  subject,  till  examined  in  all  its  rela¬ 
tions;  in  opposition  to  the  fixity  of  purpose 
resulting  from  large  firmness ,  which  latter 
power  may  be  said  to  force  attention,  not  only 
without,  but  in  opposition  to  desire  and  liking; 
it  gives  continuity  to  impressions,  whether 
feelings  or  ideas.  In  excess,  it  may  lead  to  a 
morbid  dwelling  on  internal  ideas  and  emo¬ 
tions. 

Auxiliary  faculties. — Firmness ,  and  no  doubt 
it  is  at  times  associated  with  all  the  faculties; 
its  most  powerful  auxiliaries  seem  to  be  the  re¬ 
flective  faculties,  with  a  bilious,  or  bilious- 
lymphatic  temperament. 

Antagonist  faculties. — Love  of  approbation, 
generally  speaking;  but  even  this  will  com¬ 
bine  with  it;  the  selfish  and  aggressive  facul¬ 
ties  oppose  this  power,  by  the  restlessness  and 
desire  for  stirring  scenes  which  spring  from 
them  ;  the  perceptive  powers  too,  unless  poised 
by  reflection,  lessen  the  liking  for  concentra- 
tive  thinking  on  one  point;  the  sanguine  tem¬ 
perament  most  decidedly  opposes  the  action  of 
this  faculty. 

Manifestations  of  the  faculty,  in  various 
degrees  of  strength,  may  be  daily  observed; 
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there  are  individuals  who  are  delighted  with 
bustle,  whether  of  a  campaign  or  a  hunting 
party,  but  who  become  afflicted  with  ennui  as 
soon  as  the  excitement  is  over ;  they  seem  to 
have  no  power  of  concentrating  their  thoughts 
upon  a  subject,  but  always  require  external 
stimulus ;  in  others,  the  contrary  may  be  ob¬ 
served;  as  soon  as  circumstances  permit,  the 
mind  becomes  fixed  upon  an  object,  and  the 
time  between  the  stages  of  this  life’s  fitful 
journey  is  pleasantly  and  profitably  occupied 
by  the  legitimate  use  of  this  faculty.  Intel¬ 
lectual  greatness,  and  general  usefulness,  we 
believe,  will  be  proved  to  depend  as  much 
upon  the  strength  of  this  feeling,  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  the  intellectual  faculties,  as  upon 
the  positive  strength  of  the  intellectual  facul¬ 
ties  themselves.  Many  professional  men  find 
the  act  of  concentrated  thinking  troublesome 
and  a  great  fatigue  to  them,  while  others  can 
turn  their  thoughts,  as  it  were,  where  their 
fancies  dictate;  pursuing  an  object  of  amuse¬ 
ment  or  apparent  frivolity,  surrounded  with 
the  greatest  difficulties,  by  the  aid  of  this  power, 
while  others  would  sit  deploring  and  almost 
paralysed.  The  man  with  intellect  and  con¬ 
centration  will  see  that  nothing  can  then  be 
done,  and  turn  his  mind  for  the  time  to  other 
matters,  It  inclines  to  be  prolix, — an  indivi¬ 
dual  with  it  large  will  often  repeat  an  argu¬ 
ment  or  an  assertion,  they  never  seem  to  think 
they  have  made  the  point  clear  to  their 
hearers;  this  may  indicate,  too,  a  want  of 
activity  of  the  reflecting  faculties;  it  likewise 
leads  to  what  is  called  being  absent,  which  is  a 
very  different  thing  to  forgetting, — the  mind, 
absorbed  on  one  object,  may  be  blind  to  all 
else  around  ;  steady  constancy  is  more  the  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  this  feeling  than  intensity.  Ap¬ 
plication  and  permanancy  are  striking  mental 
features  in  the  concentrated  man.  When  de¬ 
ficient,  there  is  a  ceaseless  love  of  change  ;  va¬ 
riety  is  sought;  there  is  little  application,  al¬ 
though  there  may  be  intensity  of  feeling  ;  he 
will  not  dwell  long  on  anything,  jumps  rapidly 
from  premise  to  conclusion;  the  ideas  are  not 
carried  out  or  connected.  In  a  diseased  state, 
Mr.  Combe  states  this  faculty  produces  a  fixed¬ 
ness  of  thought,  differing  from,  but  reducing 
the  patient  to  a  state  as  bad  as  of  hopeless  in¬ 
anity.  From  the  above  remarks  and  instances 
of  many  phases  of  the  activity  of  this  power, 
will  be  seen,  the  difficulties  which  attend  our 
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obtaining  certain  knowledge  of  what  really  is 
the  elementary  function  of  this  faculty:  we 
must  refer  our  readers  to  page  85  of  the 
Journal,  where  they  will  find  Dr.  Gall’s  rules 
for  deciding  what  constitutes  an  elementary,  or 
primitive  faculty  of  the  mind ;  we  confess  we 
cannot  easily  reconcile  the  functions  of  this 
organ,  as  described,  with  the  Dr.’s  definition ; 
but  firmness  is  in  the  same  state,  and  to  us  it 
only  shows  the  necessity  of  carefully  investi¬ 
gating  the  subject.  We  are  not  to  give  up 
facts  we  have  proved,  because  we  have  not  ac¬ 
cumulated  enough  to  teach  us  all  the  truth; 
phrenologists,  like  all  other  men  who  seek  im¬ 
provement,  must  expect  to  be  obliged  to  mo¬ 
dify  their  opinions,  as  their  knowledge  in¬ 
creases  ;  they  must  not  stand  committed  to 
maintain  or  support  any  hypothesis  or  theory. 
This  abuse  of  the  organ  of  self-esteem,  by  keep¬ 
ing  men  from  confessing  they  have  been  in 
error,  tends  much  to  retard  the  advance  of 
science. 

Examples . — We  might  adduce  the  names  of 
all  great  men,  men  who  have  been  distin¬ 
guished  for  anything  above  mere  blind  impul¬ 
sive  action.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  ex¬ 
ample  in  the  pages  of  history,  of  the  effects  re¬ 
sulting  from  large  concentrativeness  acting 
with  powerful  intellect,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
career  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  :  his  definition 
of  the  art  of  war,  is,  “the  concentrating  the 
greatest  number  of  men  upon  a  given  point ;  ” 
this  was  merely  a  carrying  into  operation  the 
strong  feeling  of  his  mind,  and  to  this  practice, 
this  concentration  of  power,  were  his  victories 
mainly  owing;  and  to  his  deviating  from  his 
own  principles  may  be  attributed  his  final 
ruin.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  working 
of  the  mind  of  Napoleon,  as  recorded  by  Gene¬ 
ral  Count  de  Segur, — his  strong  desire  to  con¬ 
quer  Russia,  mastering  the  other  faculties  :  he 
knew  the  impolicy  of  the  attempt,  still  there 
was  persistency  from  strength  of  feeling, 
but  not  from  concentrativeness ;  this  and  re¬ 
flection  showed  him  the  error,  but  could  not 
restrain  the  action ;  once  engaged,  we  find 
concentrativeness  directing  every  faculty  to 
one  combined  effort, — to  carry  on,  and  realize 
his  designs.  We  find  an  instance  recorded, 
showing  very  distinctly  the  difference  between 
this  faculty  and  firmness: — speaking  of  the 
Emperor’s  irresolution  at  Moscow,  he  says, — 
“Napoleon,  howeever,  does  not  yet  decide 
either  to  remain,  or  go  away.  Vanquished  in 
this  combat  of  obstinacy,  he  defers  from  day 
to  day  the  avowal  of  his  defeat.  In  the  midst 
of  the  terrible  storm  of  men  and  elements 
which  thickens  around  him,  his  generals  and 
aides  -de-camp  see  him  pass  the  latter  days  in 
discussing  the  merits  of  some  new  piece  which 
he  had  just  received,  and  arranging  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  theatre  at  Paris,  which  he  em¬ 
ployed  three  evenings  in  finishing.  Knowing 
liis  intense  anxiety  of  mind,  they  are  struck 
with  the  force  of  his  genius,  and  the  facility 
with  which  he  removes ,  and  fixes  at  pleasure, 
the  whole  power  of  his  attention.  After  a 
graphic  description  of  the  difficulties  and  hor¬ 


rors  which  were  accumulating  on  every  side, 
the  Count  says,  “at  this  news,  Napoleon 
regains  the  fire  of  his  former  years.  A  thou¬ 
sand  orders  as  well  general  as  of  detail,  all  dif¬ 
ferent,  all  in  unison,  all  necessary,  burst  at 
once  from  his  impetuous  genius.  The  night 
had  scarcely  yet  come,  and  already  his  whole 
army  is  in  movement  towards  Woronowo.”  It 
would  be  useless  to  multiply  examples  further 
than  is  requisite  to  the  elucidation  of  the  func¬ 
tion: — Sir  Isaac  Newton  showed  much  concen¬ 
tration  in  the  power  he  had  of  detaining  his 
ideas,  so  as  to  examine  and  compare  them  ;  and 
without  this  power,  it  is  impossible  any  great 
or  grand  consequence  can  result. 

Among  historians,  orators,  and  poets  great 
difference  of  style  will  be  manifested  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  development  of  this  organ.  We 
gave  an  extract  from  Sir  Walter  Scott,  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  strength  of  his  feeling  of  inhabi- 
tiveness ;  his  works  are  as  remarkable  for  a 
want  of  the  power  of  concentrativeness ;  the 
general  diffuseness  of  his  style  is  most  un¬ 
pleasing  to  persons  accustomed  to  close  and 
concentered  thinking  ;  he  often  leads  you 
through  a  third  part  of  a  work  before  really 
commencing  it;  and  few  indeed  of  his  works 
show  any  design,  or  unity  of  effect  intended  or 
produced; — they  are  interesting  descriptions 
merely.  If  “Marmion”  of  Scott  is  contrasted 
with  the  writings  of  Campbell  or  Byron,  in 
the  writings  of  the  latter  will  be  noticed  the 
force  of  thought,  the  vividness  with  which  a 
stirring  scene  is  brought  before  the  mind’s  eye, 
by  the  concentrating  of  the  energies  on  one 
point.  A  battle  is  described  in  the  above  work 
of  Sir  Walter’s,  occupying  above  sixty 
pages  ;  but  after  all  the  minute  details  of  the 
battle-field,  less  reality  is  given  to  the  scene 
than  Byron  throws  into  about  a  dozen  lines, 
descriptive  of  the  battle  of  Albuera,  in  Childe 
Harold  ;  there,  after  a  very  brief  appeal  to  the 
feelings,  the  actual  engagement  is  brought 
before  the  mind  in  a  concentrated  mass,  as  it 
were,  of  expression,  in  the  following  lines: — 

“Hark  !  heard  you  not  those  hoofs  of  dreadful  note  1 
Sounds  not  the  clang  of  combat  on  the  heath  ? 

Saw  ye  not  whom  the  reeking  sabre  smote  ; 

Nor  saved  your  brethren  e’er  they  sank  beneath 
Tyrants,  and  tyrant  slaves  ?  The  fires  of  death, 
The  bale  fires  flash  on  high  : — from  rock  to  rock  ; 
Each  volley  tells  that  thousands  cease  to  breathe  ; 
Death  rides  upon  the  sulphury  siroc,  [shock.” 
Red  battle  stamps  his  foot,  and  nations  feel  the 

In  the  writings  of  Shelleyr,  although  in  every 
thing  else  differing  widely  from  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  we  find  the  same  diffuseness  of  style : 
in  his  Queen  Mab  there  is  a  description  of  a 
battle,  commencing  with 

Ah  !  whence  yon  glare, 

That  fires  the  arch  of  Heaven? — that  dark  red  smoke 
Blotting  the  silver  moon  ?  The  stars  are  quench’d 
In  darkness,  and  the  pure  and  sparkling  snow 
Gleams  faintly  through  the  gloom  that  gathers 
round ! 

Hark  to  that  roar  whose  swift  and  deafening  peals 
In  countless  echoes  through  the  mountains  ring, 
Startling  pale  midnight  on  her  starry  throne  ! 
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This  extract  will  be  enough  to  show  the 
style;  and  a  very  interesting  application  it  is 
of  phrenology,  to  trace  the  prevailing  blem¬ 
ishes  or  beauties  of  an  author,  in  connection 
with  his  organization,  and  the  consequent  pre¬ 
dominance  or  deficiency  of  a  power.  Byron’s 
ideality  was  more  powerful  than  Sir  Walter 
Scott’s,  but  scarcely  more  than  Shelley’s;  and 
in  intellect  not  equal  to  either;  but  his  con¬ 
centrated  style  could  not  be  the  result  of  his 
large  ideality,  for  we  find  as  decided  a  difference 
to  the  diffuse  styles  of  Scott  and  Shelley,  in 
Campbell’s  poetry,  as  in  Byron’s;  and  certainly 
it  is  not  in  this  latter  case,  that  ideality  is 
larger  than  in  Shelley.  Take  Campbell’s 
Battle  of  Hohenlinden,  and  we  find  in  two 
short  verses,  as  much  said  as  by  Shelley  in  a 
like  number  of  pages. 

<(  Then  shook  the  hills  with  thunders  riven, 
Then  rush’d  the  steed  to  battle  driven ; 

And  louder  than  the  bolt  of  Heaven 
Far  flash’d  the  red  artillery. 

Few,  few  shall  part  where  many  meet : 

The  snow  shall  be  their  winding  sheet, 

And  every  turf  beneath  their  feet 
Shall  be  a  soldier’s  sepulchre.” 

In  rope-dancers  it  is  supposed  this  faculty  must 
be  large;  it  gives  the  power  of  maintaining  the 
fixity  of  action  and  the  unity  necessary  to  the 
performance  of  their  arduous  feats.  Balancers, 
and  all  excelling  in  a  similar  way,  are  much 
aided  by  this  power.  It  was  large  in  Mirabeau, 
Bentham,  Cobbett,  and  others  whose  writings 
and  speeches  are  well  known. 

Animals  possess  this  faculty,  some  in  a  most 
eminent  degree ;  Gall  used  to  keep  animals  to 
observe  their  natural  dispositions  and  talents. 
Sporting  dogs,  cats,  and  animals,  and  birds 
which  pounce  upon  their  prey,  have  this  feel¬ 
ing,  according  to  Dr.  Vimont;  but  as  in  the 
case  of  rope-dancers  and  balancers,  it  appears 
in  these  instances  closely  connected  with  the 
sense  of  equilibrium. 


EDUCATION  OF  BENEVOLENCE. 

Go, — says  he,  one  day  at  dinner,  to  an  over¬ 
grown  fly,  which  had  buzzed  about  his  nose,  and 
tormented,  him  cruelly  all  dinner-time, — and 
which,  after  infinite  attempts,  he  had  caught  at 
last,  as  it  flew  by  him  ; — I’ll  not  hurt  thee,  says 
my  uncle  Toby,  rising  from  his  chair,  and  going 
across  the  room,  with  the  fly  in  his  hand  ;  I’ll  not 
hurt  a  hair  of  thy  head  : — Go,  says  he,  lifting  up 
the  sash,  and  opening  his  hand  as  he  spoke,  to  let 
it  escape.  Go,  poor  devil,  get  thee  gone  :  why 
should  I  hurt  thee  ?  This  world  surely  is  wide 
enough  to  hold  both  thee  and  me. 

I  was  but  ten  years  old  when  this  happened  : 
but  whether  it  was  that  the  action  itself  was 
more  in  unison  to  my  nerves  at  that  age  of  pity, 
which  instantly  set  my  whole  frame  into  one 
vibration  of  most  pleasurable  sensation  ;  or  how 
far  the  manner  and  expression  of  it  might  go 
towards  it ; — or  in  what  degree,  or  by  what  secret 
magic, — a  tone  of  voice  and  harmony  of  movement, 
attuned  by  mercy,  might  find  a  passage  to  my 
heart,  I  know  not  ;  this  I  know,  that  the  lesson 
of  universal  good-will,  then  taught  and  imprinted 


by  my  uncle  Toby,  has  never  since  been  worn  out 
of  my  mind  ;  and  though  I  would  not  depreciate 
what  the  study  of  the  Liter ce  humaniores ,  at  the 
university,  have  done  for  me  in  that  respect,  or 
discredit  the  other  helps  of  an  expensive  education 
bestowed  upon  me,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  since, 
— yet  I  often  think  that  I  owe  one  half  of  my 
philanthropy  to  that  one  accidental  impression.* 
This  is  to  serve  for  parents  and  governors, 
instead  of  a  whole  volume  upon  the  subject, — 
Tristram  Shandy. 


IS  IT  POSSIBLE  TO  REFORM  CERTAIN 
CRIMINALS  WITHOUT  IMPAIRING  THE 
HEALTH  OF  THEIR  BRAIN? 

( From  the  Quarterly  Phrenoloyical  Journal.) 

Sir, — I  am  not  a  phrenologist,  at  least  in  the  same 
sense  that  you  are  one.  But  this  fact  will  not,  I 
know,  induce  you  to  refuse  insertion  in  your 
journal  to  this  communication.  My  object  is  to 
propose  a  question  and  to  gain  information  ;  and 
I  must  here  do  you  the  justice  to  acknowledge 
the  candour  and  temper  with  which  you  fulfil 
your  editorial  duties.  The  question  I  am  about 
to  propose,  was  suggested  by  a  sentence  in  Mr. 
Combe’s  paper  on  the  Application  of  Phrenology 
to  Criminal  Legislation,  which  appears  in  your 
number  of  January  1,  1843.  He  is  speaking  of 
the  effects  of  the  social  system  of  punishment,  and 
observes — ■“  If  his  (the  criminal’s)  moral  and  in¬ 
tellectual  faculties  are  less  enfeebled,  so  also  are 
his  animal  propensities,  the  excessive  energy  or 
uncontrolled  activity  of  which  was  the  cause  of 
his  crime.”  The  sentence  now  quoted,  I  say,  led 
me  into  the  following  reflections  on  the  alleged 
impracticability  of  Phrenology  to  moral  reform, 
of  which  I  shall  thank  you  to  indicate  the  error, 
if  error  there  be.  Supposing  we  have  a  man  with 
what  is  called  the  criminal  type  of  head ;  is  this 
man’s  reform,  even  in  the  slightest  degree,  prac¬ 
ticable,  the  cerebral  and  general  vigour  of  the 
man  being  kept,  meantime,  entire  ?  To  me  it 
appears  impossible,  (I  argue  as  a  phrenologist,  or 
rather  I  argue  from  phrenological  principles,)  and 
for  the  following  reasons.  By  the  primary  or 
congenital  organization  of  this  man,  he  is  predis¬ 
posed  to  crime.  By  original  conformation,  the 
animal  propensities  have  a  greater  force  than  the 
moral ;  and,  supposing  the  health  of  the  brain  to 
remain  entire  throughout,  the  superior  force  of  the 
former  must  always  manifest  itself,  and  always 
prevail.  Crime  is  the  necessary  result  of  the  nor¬ 
mal  action  of  this  man’s  brain.  How,  then,  the 
health  of  that  man’s  brain  continuing,  can  he,  by 
any  possibility,  be  reformed  ?  By  making  the 
propensities  operate  less  actively,  you  will 
perhaps  answer  me  ;  by  presenting  to  them  fewer 
objects  or  occasions  of  excitement.  But  I  remind 
you  that  I  have  stipulated  for  the  man’s  brain 
being  kept,  in  all  its  extent,  in  a  physically 
healthy  state  :  to  the  maintenance  of  this  state, 
a  normal  degree  of  exercise  of  all  the  organs  is 
needful,  and  I  have  already  pointed  out  to  you, 
that  the  normal  action  of  this  man’s  brain  leads 
inevitably  to  crime.  A  healthy  liver  or  kidney 
secretes  just  so  much  bile  or  urine,  and  no  more 
or  less. 

We  can  neither  augment  nor  diminish  that 
quantity  of  urine  or  bile  (which  is  the  normal 
quantity,)  without  using  some  means  which 
cause  the  organ  to  swerve  more  or  less  from  the 
normal  state.  We  either  give  too  stimulating  or 
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too  little  stimulating  food,  &c.  But  how,  leaving 
the  liver  or  kidney  normal,  can  we  by  any  possi¬ 
bility  regulate  the  quantity  of  bile  or  urine  ?  In 
no  way  :  and  now  I  would  apply  this  reasoning 
to  the  case  of  the  man  with  the  criminal  type  of 
head.  If,  by  that  man’s  original  conformation, 
the  animal  propensities  have  a  greater  force, 
operating  normally,  than  the  moral  faculties, 
operating  normally,  how  can  we  possibly  alter 
this  relation,  keeping  both  these  departments  of 
the  cerebral  mass  in  health  1  for,  of  course,  I  as¬ 
sume  that  phrenologists  do  not  propose  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  moral  reform  of  criminals  by  sacrificing 
the  health  or  normality  of  anyone  part  of  the  brain. 
You  will  perhaps  say,  we  shall  give  a  greater  re¬ 
lative  activity  to  the  moral  than  to  the  animal 
propensities.  But  I  answer  to  this,  that,  as  a 
healthy  liver  or  kidney  is,  from  the  very  fact  of 
its  being  healthy,  in  the  greatest  degree  of  acti¬ 
vity  consistent  with  health,  so  must  the  ani¬ 
mal  propensities  of  a  healthy  criminal’s  brain  be  ; 
and  as  the  moral  faculties  can  never,  any  more 
than  the  animal  propensities,  be  forced  into  a 
greater  than  their  normal  activity,  and  the  nor¬ 
mal  action  of  the  brain  of  the  supposed  individual 
being  congenitally  criminal,  how,  I  ask  again,  can, 
in  any  circumstances  or  in  any  degree,  such  a  man 
be  reformed  ?  If  my  query  must  (as  it  appears 
to  me  it  must)  be  answered  in  the  negative,  the 
fact  of  men  having  congenitally  virtuous  or  crimi¬ 
nal  types  of  head,  will,  I  own,  not  be  at  all  af¬ 
fected.  The  doctrine  that  any  moral  reform  is, 
in  any  circumstances,  practicable,  in  the  cases  of 
men  with  originally  criminal  types  of  head,  and 
whose  brains  throughout  continue  normal,  and 
normally  active  and  exercised,  will,  however,  be 
shown  to  be  a  chimera. 

I  am,  &c., 

Robert  Dick,  M.D. 
ANSWER. 

It  has  often  been  stated  that  there  are  criminal 
heads  of  two  forms.  In  one  class  the  animal  or¬ 
gans  are  large,  and  the  moral  and  intellectual 
organs  very  deficient.  To  this  class  belonged  E.  S., 
mentioned  in  several  phrenological  works ;  and 
we  have  frequently  expressed  the  opinion,  that 
individuals  thus  constituted  are  moral  patients, 
incapable  of  acting  virtuously  under  the  tempta¬ 
tions  presented  by  ordinary  society,  and  that, 
therefore,  they  should  be  confined  for  life, — not 
for  the  purpose  of  punishing  them,  but  in  order  to 
protect  society  from  their  evil  deeds,  and  them¬ 
selves  from  the  suffering,  which  society  would 
certainly  inflict  on  them  if  they  were  left  at  large 
to  follow  their  own  immoral  inclinations.  This 
is  the  only  class  of  criminal  heads  to  which  the 
remarks  of  Dr.  Dick  apply.  We  grant  to  him  that 
such  criminals  are  all  but  incorrigible  ;  but  as  Mr. 
Combe  remarks  in  his  letter  to  Professor  Mitter- 
maier,  published  in  our  last  number,  this  opinion 
is  entertained  by  the  most  enlightened  superin- 
tendants  of  prisons  as  well  as  by  phrenologists. 
There  is,  however,  another  class  of  criminals  to 
which  Dr.  Dick  does  not  advert,  and  which  is  by 
far  the  largest  of  the  two  ;  viz.,  that  in  which  the 
animal,  moral,';  and  intellectual  organs,  are  all 
fully  and  nearly  equally  developed.  Of  persons  in 
this  class,  we  have  often  said,  that  they  are  capable 
of  acting  virtuously,  when  external  influences  are 
such  as  to  give  but  moderate  excitement  to  their 
animal  organs,  and  to  stimulate  powerfully  their 
moral  and  intellectual  organs.  The  normal  con¬ 
dition  of  such  brains  is  that  in  which  the  activity 
of  the  animal  organs  is  subordinate  to  that  of  the 


moral  and  intellectual  organs  ;  crime  is  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  subversion  of  this  condition  by 
external  temptation  ;  and  Mr.  Combe’s  doctrine 
is,  that,  in  a  well  regulated  penitentiary,  the  nor¬ 
mal  state  may  be  re-established  by  withdrawing 
all  undue  stimulus  from  the  propensities,  and  fur¬ 
nishing  powerful  excitement  to  the  moral  and  in¬ 
tellectual  organs,  not  transcending  the  boundaries 
of  health.  For  a  fuller  exposition  of  these  prin¬ 
ciples  we  refer  to  Mr.  Combe’s  Moral  Philosophy, 
from  pages  261  to  272,  2nd  edition  ;  and  to  his 
System  of  Phrenology, — vol.  ii.,  p.324,  5tli  edition. 
We  experience  some  difficulty  in  understanding 
what  conclusion  Dr.  Dick  means  us  to  draw  from 
his  analogies  of  the  liver  and  kidneys.  If  he  in¬ 
tends  to  maintain  that,  as  we  cannot  strengthen 
or  weaken  one  portion  of  either  of  those  organs 
without  strengthening  or  weakening  the  whole  ; 
so  we  cannot  increase  the  energy  of  the  moral 
organs  without,  at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same 
means,  adding  to  that  of  the  animal  organs  and 
vice  versa ;  we  answer,  that  the  brain  is  not,  like 
the  liver  and  kidneys,  an  organ  endowed  with 
only  one  function,  but  is  a  congeries  of  organs  of 
different  faculties  ;  and  that  it  is  as  possible  to 
strengthen  benevolence ,  for  example,  by  vigorous 
exercise,  and  to  weaken  destructiveness  by 
leaving  it  inactive,  as  it  is  to  improve  touch  with¬ 
out  equally  adding  to  the  power  of  the  sense  of 
hearing.  The  muscular  system  aftords  another 
illustration.  By  regularly  exercising  any  one  set 
of  muscles  for  a  few  months,  these  may  be 
greatly  strengthened  without  the  least  departure 
from  the  normal  state ;  and  that  on  the  other 
hand,  a  person  whose  habitual  occupations  have 
peculiarly  strengthened  one  of  his  arms,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  may,  by  restricting  its  exercise,  healthily 
diminish  its  power.  This  is  the  only  point  of  view 
in  which  the  analogies  cited  by  Dr.  Dick  seem  to 
bear  on  the  question  at  issue.  In  any  aspect  they 
militate  against  him.  There  is  reason  to  think 
that  more  or  less  bile  is  normally  secreted  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  quality  of  the  food  ;  and  certainly  the 
quantity  of  fluid  normally  secreted  by  the  kid¬ 
neys,  varies  much  with  the  degree  of  perspiratory 
action  of  the  skin,  which  is  influenced  by  muscular 
exercise,  and  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding 
air.  In  fact,  the  amount  of  normal  action  of  almost 
every  organ  varies  within  pretty  wide  limits. 


THE  TEMPERAMENTS. 

( Continued  from  page  69.,) 

The  Bilious  is  indicated  by  black  hair,  dark 
skin,  moderate  stoutness,  firm  flesh,  and  harsh 
features.  The  hair  is  curly ;  there  is  a  great 
amount  of  fibre  in  the  system,  upon  the  pre¬ 
dominance  of  which  many  suppose  the  tem¬ 
perament  depends  ;  others  say  that  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  fibre  in  the  system  is  the  result  of, 
and  not  the  cause  of  the  temperament.  The 
most  marked  characteristic  of  the  bilious  tem¬ 
perament  is  endurance  of  quality,  which  is  im¬ 
parted  by  it  to  the  whole  physical  and  mental 
system  ;  it  is  this  quality  which  leads  almost  in¬ 
variably  to  great  success  in  whatever  path 
the  individual  may  move ;  the  notoriety  of 
many  men  has  been  attributed  to  organization, 
when  it  has  more  resulted  from  their  untiring 
perseverance, — the  steady  industry  they  have 
shown  in  carrying  out  a  point ;  the  mind  once 
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fixed  upon  an  object,  it  will  be  obtained,  if  hu¬ 
man  exertion  render  it  possible ;  and  if  not, 
that  life  or  reason  will  be  sacrificed  rather 
than  turn  away.  Lord  Brougham,  we  consider, 
to  have  owed  as  much  to  his  temperament  as 
to  his  organization.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
is  another  example  of  this  temperament,  com¬ 
bined  with  favourable  circumstances,  pro¬ 
ducing  great  results,  without  any  particular 
excellence  of  organization;  this  temperament 
is  very  prevalent  among  the  “dark  Jews,” 
and  no  doubt  contributes  much  to  that  fixed¬ 
ness  of  character,  which  forms  in  them  so 
striking  a  characteristic.  These  remarks  show 
how  important  a  condition  the  temperament 
is  to  be  observed,  before  venturing  to  predict 
acts,  or  even  strong  tendency,  as  the  result  of 
mere  organization;  the  modifying  influence  of 
the  temperament  being  so  evident,  not  only 
upon  the  mental  manifestations,  but  on  all 
parts  of  the  physical  system  ;  it  is  astonishing 
that  the  subject  has  not  been  more  carefully 
investigated  by  physiologists ;  for  at  present, 
after  all  the  speculations  upon  it,  we  know  as 
little  of  its  general  laws  as  we  do  of  the  laws 
of  vital  magnetism ;  we  hope  to  excite  re¬ 
newed  attention  to  the  subject,  and  if  phreno¬ 
logists  and  physiologists  will  observe  and  re¬ 
cord  facts,  merely,  leaving  their  own  opinions, 
for  the  present,  out  of  the  question,  we  shall 
be  advancing  with  certain,  although  slow  steps, 
on  the  road  to  knowledge. 

The  nervous  temperament  is  generally  des¬ 
cribed  as  being  accompanied  with  fine  thin 
hair,  small  muscles,  thin  skin,  paleness  of  coun¬ 
tenance,  brightness  of  the  eye ;  the  hair  is 
generally  brown,  the  eye  hazel  or  brown;  the 
general  texture  of  the  organization  appears  to 
be  a  relative  condition  to  the  proportionate 
power  of  the  nervous  system,  but  so  much  di¬ 
versity  of  opinion  exists  on  this  subject,  that 
we  shall  in  the  first  instance,  merely  state 
the  generally  received  opinions  of  the  effect  of 
this  temperament  upon  the  mental  powers,  as 
we  have  done  of  the  previous  temperaments. 
We  shall  continue  the  subject  by  an  account 
of  Dr.  Thomas’,  of  Paris,  theory  of  the  tem¬ 
peraments  ;  and  also,  we  shall  endeavour  to 
explain  the  views  of  Dr.  Caldwell,  the  Ame¬ 
rican  physiologist,  and  other  phrenologists, 
with  as  much  general  information  as  can  be 
gleaned  upon  this  very  interesting  subject;  we 
shall  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  what  we  have 
ourselves  seen,  and  shall  be  glad,  during  the 
time  of  publishing  these  papers,  to  receive 
communications  and  cases  illustrative  of  the 
subject. 

From  whatever  cause  it  springs,  the  result  of 
a  nervous  temperament  is  that  quality  which 
is  known  as  genius  in  some  cases ;  in  a  greater 
majority,  as  eccentricity.  It  gives  an  inten¬ 
sity  and  vividness  to  the  feelings  and  intellec¬ 
tual  powers,  but  their  excessive  action  soon 
destroys  itself;  the  physical  health  is  gene¬ 
rally  delicate  ;  we  look  to  see  a  genius  pale 
and  interesting.  This  delicacy  of  health  is 
principally  caused  by  the  want  of  size,  or  ac¬ 
tivity,  in  the  heart,  lungs,  & c.,  and  not  from 


excess  of  nervous  power  positively  considered. 
It  is  a  law  of  nature,  that  large  or  active 
organs  seek  their  own  gratification;  hence  the 
brain  large  or  active,  the  lungs,  heart,  &c., 
small  or  torpid,  study  will  be  preferred  to 
physical  exercise.  Unless  the  natural  tendency 
is  counteracted  by  training,  disease  is  often 
the  consequence  ;  and  many  natural  geniuses, 
who,  had  they  attended  to  the  physical  laws  of 
their  nature,  would  have  lived  years  to  en¬ 
lighten  the  world  with  the  brightness  of  their 
intellect,  have  died  in  youth  or  early  man¬ 
hood,  having  bequeathed  only  to  the  world 
vivid  scintillations  to  cause  regret  that  they 
had  not  lived  to  realize  the  hopes  of  their  ad¬ 
mirers.  Byron,  Shelley,  Kirke  White,  are  in¬ 
stances  of  predominating  nervous  tempera¬ 
ments.  Combined  with  large  ideality ,  it  makes 
the  “poet’s  eye  in  phrenzy  rolling.” 

Precocity  in  children  is  predisposition  to 
disease,  resulting  from  the  undue  predominance 
of  some  portion  of  their  system  ;  the  only  ra¬ 
tional  course  to  pursue,  is  to  endeavour,  by 
education  and  training,  to  produce  an  equili¬ 
brium  in  the  different  parts  of  their  organiza¬ 
tions  ;  for  without  an  equilibrium  in  the 
powers,  there  cannot  be  that  evenness  of  ac¬ 
tion  which  alone  is  productive  of  lasting  good 
or  happiness ;  but  although  this  course  is  so 
evidently  the  only  one  which  ought  to  be 
pursued,  how  do  we  find  parents  and  others 
entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  young,  acting 
when  the  precocity  of  a  child  is  noticed  in 
its  intellectual  powers  ?  Instead  of  repressing 
their  activity  and  exciting  the  other  parts 
of  their  system,  they  too  often  urge  to 
increased  activity,  by  exciting  emulation, 
the  already  too  active  brain.  Positive  disease 
is  established ;  the  child  lives  a  prey  to  suffer¬ 
ings  attributed  to  the  mysterious  ways  of  Pro¬ 
vidence,  or  is  forced  into  a  premature  grave  ; 
the  parents  satisfying  themselves  by  stating 
the  dear  child  was  too  good  for  this  world,  and 
that  God  had  taken  it  to  a  better.  The  result 
in  both  cases,  is  the  effect  of  the  general  ig¬ 
norance  which  exists  of  physiology  and  phren¬ 
ology;  nor  can  we  expect  much  amelioration 
of  the  sufferings  and  loss  thus  inflicted  on 
many,  till  these  subjects  are  taught  to  all,  as 
the  most  important  principles  upon  which  the 
future  happiness  and  welfare  of  the  world  de¬ 
pends.  We  are  only  at  the  mercy  of  chance,  in 
proportion  to  our  ignorance  ;  it  is  impossible 
to  conform  to  the  will  of  God,  which  may 
simply  be  defined  to  be — obeying  his  laws, 
while  we  are  not  only  in  ignorance  of  the  laws 
themselves,  but  even  inclined  to  doubt  the 
reality  of  their  existence,  although  we  are 
surrounded  by  the  revelation;  all  nature  teems 
with  proofs — not  a  page  of  her  book  but  has  it 
written  so  legibly  that  all  who  run  might  read; 
but  verily,  the  many  “have  eyes  and  see  not, 
understandings,  and  understand  not.” 

{To  be  continued.') 


The  highest  luxury  to  which  the  human  mind 
is  sensible,  is  to  call  smiles  upon  the  face  of  misery. 
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MESMERIC  FACTS  AND  CASES. 

In  spite  of  the  mistaken  zeal  of  the  sincere  ad¬ 
vocates  of  mesmerism,  or  the  blind  prejudice  of 
its  opponents,  facts  enough  have  been  elicited  to 
interest  the  many  who  wish  to  calmly  investigate, 
in  order  that  truth  may  be  arrived  at.  To  aid 
this,  wo  shall  devote  a  portion  of  our  space  each 
week  to  the  recording  facts  and  cases  ;  detailing 
not  only  the  effects  produced  upon  the  individuals 
mesmerised,  but  also  the  general  features  of  the 
cerebral  organization,  the  temperament,  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  health,  education,  &c.  If  experi¬ 
menters  will  forward  statements  of  this  nature, 
we  shall  in  a  short  time  have  something  real 
and  tangible  to  refer  to— not  mere  opinions  of 
men  who  are,  perhaps,  in  no  way  qualified  to 
venture  one  on  the  subject,  although  common 
honesty  will  fully  qualify  them  to  record  a  fact. 
This  course  being  steadily  followed,  the  “  laws'’ 
must  be  discovered  ;  and  then  a  certainty  and  pre¬ 
cision  may  be  calculated  on  in  the  effect  produced, 
which  alone  can  be  satisfactory  to  the  operator  or 
operatee.  At  present  all  is  blind  chance  :  the  re¬ 
sults  may  be  ludicrous,  serious,  or  even  dangerous, 
or  no  results  whatever  may  follow  the  most 
strenuous  exertions  of  a  generally  successful  ma¬ 
nipulator.  All  are  ready  to  acknowledge  they  only 
know  the  effects  they  sometimes  can  produce  on 
some  subjects.  There  are  very  few  instances  re¬ 
corded,  where,  in  the  same  case,  manifestations  of 
all  the  organs  can  be  produced  by  mesmeric  ex¬ 
citement. 

We  cannot  hope  to  restrain  within  the  bounds 
of  reason,  for  some  time  at  least,  men  of  Mr. 
Spencer  Hall’s  temperament ;  they  must  go  on,  we 
fear,  rashly  speculating,  and  perhaps  driving 
many  from  the  cause  who  would  aid,  and 
furnishing  the  opponents  of  full  and  free  inquiry 
with  weapons  to  oppose  the  march  of  truth  ;  but 
upon  the  whole  they  will  probably  do  more  good 
than  harm,  by  the  general  notoriety  they  give  the 
subject ;  and  all  whose  co-operation  is  really  valu¬ 
able  will  search  for  themselves,  and  not  be  led  on 
by  others,  for  or  against  what  they  do  not  under¬ 
stand. — Ed. 

Alarming  nervous  excitement  and  hysterics  'pro¬ 
duced  by  Mesmerism.  From  a  Correspondent. 

A  young  lady  about  niniteen  years  of  age.  A 
well  balanced  head  ;  the  lateral  region  larger  than 
the  occipital ;  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties 
well  developed  and  educated.  Temperament, — 
nervo-bilious-lymphatic. 

The  afternoon  had  been  passed  in  romping  with 
a  younger  sister,  &c.  From  particular  circum¬ 
stances  the  organ  of  tune  has  been  under  much 
excitement.  Upon  sitting  down  opposite  the 
magnetiser,  she  dared  not  look  him  in  the  face. 
Several  relations  in  the  room  laughed  at  her,  and 
she  laughed  ;  but  in  two  minutes  she  broke  out 
into  hysterical  laughter,  and  screamed  violently  ; 
was  striving  to  restrain  these  manifestations.  It 
was  attempted  to  continue  the  process,  to  carry 
her  through  this  climax  to  a  state  of  somnolence  ; 
but  the  cerebral  excitement  increased  alarmingly  ; 
the  manifestations  approached  to  the  ravings  of 
insanity,  but  laughter  was  predominating,  with  a 
strong  desire  to  sing  ;  and  several  times  a  song 
was  commenced.  Reverse  passes  were  then  made, 
the  magnetiser  preserving'  complete  presence  of 
mind.  The  symptoms  were  then  reduced  ;  but 
the  presence  of  even  the  dearest  relative  could 
not  now  be  borne  ;  the  young  lady  almost  screamed 
out  that  they  should  go  away  ;  she  did  not  “  hate 


them,”  she  Said,  ee  but  could  not  bear  them 
with  her.”  She  was  violent  ;  wished  the  mag¬ 
netiser  to  remain  ;  and,;  she  was  much  soothed 
when  all  were  out  of  the  room,  but  the  parox¬ 
ysms  returned  upon  hearing  them  talk  in  an 
adjoining  room.  Two  hours  elapsed  before  con¬ 
sciousness  was  thoroughly  restored.  The  head 
felt  shaky  ;  there  was  general  exhaustion’;  the 
pulse  was  weak  ;  no  notion  of  the  time  that  had 
elapsed,  or  recollection,  except  of  the  first  laugh. 
In  this  case  it  appears  there  was  too  much  excite¬ 
ment  induced;  to  the  fliead  ;  and  perhaps  altoge¬ 
ther  too  strong  an  influence  Iwas  exerted.  It  is 
intended  to  try  an  experiment — the  magnetiser 
at  a  distance,  and  endeavouring  to  keep  the  in¬ 
fluence  from  the  brain. 


MESMERISM. 

( From  the  5ih  edition  of  Mr.  Combe's  System 
of  Phrenology.  1843.)’ 

A  Chatter  on  “  Comparative  Phrenology”  is  added 
in  this  edition  ;  and  after  it,  one  upon  “  Mesmeric 
Phrenology,”  which,  as  the  subject  is  at  present 
exciting  great  interest,  we  make  no  apology  for 
extracting  entire  : — “  Various  phrenologists  in 
England  and  the  United  States  of  America  have 
applied  mesmerism  to  the  individual  organs  in  the 
brain,  and  have  reported  that  the  organs  thus  ex¬ 
cited  became  active,  and  manifested  each  its  pro¬ 
per  faculty  in  words,  gestures,  and  actions,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  will  of  the  patient.  I  have  not 
seen  any  of  these  experiments,  but  I  have  read 
the  reports  of  many  of  them,  and  received  letters 
from  persons  (in  whose  shrewdness,  intelligence, 
and  good  faith  I  have  confidence)  who  have  wit¬ 
nessed  them,  and  who  assure  me  of  their  truth. 
In  the  words,  therefore,  of  one  of  my  esteemed 
correspondents,  I  acknowledge  that  ‘  the  impres¬ 
sion  left  with  me  is,  that  it  is  more  difficult  to 
believe  that  all  the  parties  are  deceived  or  de¬ 
ceivers,  than  to  believe  that  some  of  the  alleged 
facts  are  natural  facts.’  There  appears  to  be  no 
absurdity  in  the  supposition  that  the  nervous  sys¬ 
tem  of  one  individual  may  influence  that  of  ano¬ 
ther  through  other  channels  than  the  senses.  Many 
of  the  phenomena  reported  by  magnetisers 
are  not  more  incredible  than  similar  ones,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  disease.  In  the  present  work  (vol.  2,  p. 
202,  224)  well  authenticated  cases  of  divided  con¬ 
sciousness,  and  of  manifestations  of  the  faculties 
in  singular  conditions,  have  been  given  ;  and  if  we 
divest  the  mesmeric  cases  of  some  of  the  specta¬ 
tors’  inferences,  which  are  often  largely  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  the  reports  as  parts  of  the  facts, — and  re¬ 
ject  some  things  which,  from  being  at  variance 
with  established  truth,  do  appear  to  be  incredible 
— the  remaining  alleged  facts  are  not  so  contra¬ 
dictory  to  experience  as  many  persons  suppose. 
The  generation  of  mental  excitement  in  a  large 
assembly,  when  addressed  by  a  powerful  orator, 
is  equally  unaccountable  as  the  communication  of 
mesmeric  influence.  Why  should  mere  movements 
in  the  air,  produced  by  the  speaker’s  voice,  and 
transmitted,  through  a  series  of  undulations,  to 
the  tympanum  of  the  hearer,  excite  the  passions 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  energy  ?  This  is  as  great 
an  enigma  as  that  the  brain  should  be  excited  by 
the  transmission  of  some  unknown  influence  by 
mesmeric  operations.  The  orator  would  in  vain 
attempt  to  produce  the  same  effect  by  his  elo¬ 
quence  on  one'individual  (unless  by  nature  highly 
excitable)  as  on  a  mass  ;  and  why  should  numbers 
increase  the  effect,  seeing  that,  during  the  impas- 
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sioned  periods  of  the  discourse,  the  individuals 
composing  an  audience  neither  speak  to,  nor  look 
at,  each  other,  hut  each  hangs  with  concentrated 
attention  on  the  speaker  ?  That  some  influence 
is  generated  by  the  mass,  which  extends  from  in¬ 
dividual  to  individual  and  increases  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  each,  and  which  is  also  radiated  back 
from  their  countenances  to  the  speaker,  and  has 
the  effect  of  augmenting  the  intensity  of  his  men¬ 
tal  action,  is  undeniable  ;  yet  this,  if  not  identical 
with,  bears  such  a  strong  similarity  to,  the  al¬ 
leged  mesmeric  coma,  that  it  is  difficult  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  them.  I  am  very  much  disposed, 
therefore,  to  adopt  the  views  of  the  correspond¬ 
ent  already  alluded  to,  who  expresses  his  opi¬ 
nions  in  the  following  words : — 

“‘Though  unexpected,’  says  he,  ‘the  alleged 
facts  of  mesmerism  rather  go  to  fill  up  an  acknow¬ 
ledged  void  in  our  acquaintance  with  nature’s  ope¬ 
ration,  to  wit,  the  present  inability  of  explaining 
that  mental  influence  which  human  beings  (ani¬ 
mals  generally,  indeed)  exert  on  each  other  by  a 
mere  word,  or  look,  or  gesture,  even  without 
physical  touch.  This  influence  is  an  admitted  f  ict, 
because  long  a  familiar  fact ;  yet,  if  we  come  to 
seek  an  explanation  for  it,  it  is  as  difficult  to  give 
a  satisfactory  one,  as  it  is  difficult  to  explain  the 
facts  of  the  mesmerists ;  and  thus,  to  my  thinking, 
that  influence  itself  seems  equally  worthy  of  won¬ 
der  as  are  many  of  the  alleged  and  laughed  at 
facts  of  the  mesmerists.  The  two  sets  of  facts 
appear  much  on  a  par — except  that  one  is  familiar, 
the  other  strange.  And,  moreover,  they  support, 
rather  than  antagonize  each  other.’  Going  so  far 
as  to  admit  that  a  decided  influence  can  be  exerted 
by  a  mesmerist  over  the  nervous  system  of  others, 
by  certain  processes  whose  modus  operandi  on  the 
patient  is  yet  unknown, — it  does  not  appear  a  very 
wide  step  (and  the  step  is  onward,  not  aside  from 
the  course)  to  allow  that  he  may  influence  a  part 
of  that  system  more  than  the  rest.  On  this 
ground,  when  reading  (Dr.  Elliotson’s  reports  of 
his  experiments  on  particular  organs  of  the  brain, 
I  did  not  feel  disposed  to  reject  all  the  results  as 
impossibilities,  or  as  things  in  their  own  nature  too 
marvellous  for  trust.  I  found,  indeed,  conside¬ 
rable  difficulty  in  believing  that  he  (or  any  ope¬ 
rator)  could  so  exactly  excite  given  organs  without 
affecting  others.  Yet,  on  his  side,  the  argument 
must  be  advanced  and  allowed,  that  when  we  look 
at  the  close  connexion  of  the  phrenological  organs 
of  the  brain,  the  community  of  their  vessels,  and 
the  inability  of  detecting  any  line  to  distinguish 
organs  from  each  other, — when  we  look  at  these 
apparent  obstacles,  it  is  as  difficult  to  conceive  the 
spontaneous  or  natural  separate  and  independent 
action  of  the  organs,  as  to  conceive  their  separate 
excitation  by  a  mesmerist.  In  the  one  case  we  see 
functional  manifestation,  forcing  us  to  the  infer¬ 
ence  that  this  separate  action  does  occur  sponta¬ 
neously,  in  answer  to  internal  or  external  influ¬ 
ence.  And  if,  in  the  other  case,  the  like  functional 
manifestation  follows  the  artificial  or  mesmeric 
influence,  how  can  we  deny  the  connexion,  and 
the  possibility  of  the  operator  effecting  it  %  So 
far,  then,  the  alleged  facts  of  the  mesmeric  phre¬ 
nologists  seem  to  correspond  with  other  acknow¬ 
ledged  facts  :  that  is,  they  present  no  contradic¬ 
tion  to  them,  and  even  so  much  resemble  the 
other  acknowleged  facts  as  to  admit  of  being 
classed  with  them,  and  perhaps  lead  one  step  far¬ 
ther  towards  some  generalisation,  which  may 
hereafter  be  received  as  a  law  of  nature.  But 
when  we  come  to  the  asserted  excitation  of  organs 
of  insanity  and  childishness,  we  are  compelled  to 


pauses  and  suspect  that  the  spectators  have  re¬ 
ported  their  own  mental  construction  put  upon 
external  facts,  rather  than  the  mere  facts.  The 
existence  of  such  organs  should  be  first  established, 
or  at  least  made  probable  ;  for  their  existence,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  would  be  in  contradiction  of  much 
past  experience,  which  goes  to  show  that  insanity 
and  childishness  are  not  primitive  and  distinct 
functions  of  special  organs,  but  states  of  mani¬ 
festation.  In  examining  the  evidence  of  facts 
alleged  to  exist,  it  is,  in  the  general  case,  un¬ 
necessary  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  capacity 
and  other  mental  characteristics  of  the  individuals 
who  report  them,  because  we  are  bound  to  verify 
the  facts  themselves  by  a  direct  appeal  to  nature. 
But  there  is  a  striking  peculiarity  in  the  evidence 
offered  in  support  of  mesmerism.  Its  professors 
state,  that  some  individuals  are  naturally  inca¬ 
pable  of  mesmerising,  and  that  others  are  unsus¬ 
ceptible  of  mesmeric  influence.  It  is  not  in  the 
power  of  every  one,  therefore,  to  ascertain  the 
truth  of  the  facts  by  direct  investigation  ;  and 
consequently  many  persons  must  form  their  opi¬ 
nion  on  the  faith  of  testimony  alone.  The  value, 
however,  of  evidence  which  cannot  be  tested  by 
every  inquirer,  must  necessarily  depend  much  on 
the  mental  character  of  the  individual  who  re¬ 
ports  it ;  and  therefore,  to  enable  us  to  form  a 
sound  judgment  on  the  subject,  we  should  be  in¬ 
formed  concerning  the  age,  sex,  temperament, 
education,  sphere  of  life,  and  cerebral  develop¬ 
ment  of  both  the  magnetiser  and  his  subject.  This 
information  appears  to  me  to  be  the  more  neces¬ 
sary,  because  I  conversed  with  an  educated  indi¬ 
vidual,  who  in  perfect  sincerity,  affirmed  that  he 
holds  communication  with  supernatural  beings  ; 
and  I  have  been  informed  that  a  very  zealous  ad¬ 
vocate  of  mesmeric  phrenology,  in  the  United 
States,  assures  his  friends,  that,  in  his  natural 
state,  he  holds  frequent  converse  with  spirits  of 
his  deceased  wife  and  child,  I  have  observed 
very  large  organs  of  wonder ,  in  both  of  these  in¬ 
dividuals  ;  and  it  is  an  ascertained  fact  (see  vol.  i., 
page  452—464)  that  a  predominating  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  organ  leads  to  belief  in  the  real  out¬ 
ward  existence  of  objects,  which  to  other  indivi¬ 
duals  appear  to  be  merely  impressions  existing  in 
the  mind  of  the  person  so  gifted  himself.  Many 
of  the  advocates  and  witnesses  for  mesmerism, 
who  are  known  to  me,  possess  large  organs  of 
wonder ;  and  without  entertaining  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  their  perfect  good  faith,  I  cannot  help 
suspecting,  that,  through  the  medium  of  this  or¬ 
gan,  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  phenomena 
recommends  the  phenomena  themselves  to  their 
acceptance,  with  slight  investigation  ;  and  renders 
them  less  careful,  both  as  observers  and  reporters, 
than  an  inquirer  not  labouring  under  a  similar 
influence  would  desire.  In  this  way  alone  can  I 
account  for  the  looseness  and  imperfection  of  the 
reports ;  some  of  which,  without  any  attempt  at 
explanation,  ascribe  to  special  organs,  phenomena 
which  to  ordinary  reason  appear  to  be  negations, 
or  the  results  of  states  of  the  whole  brain,  or  of 
particular  parts  of  it  which  have  ascertained 
functions.  In  America,  for  instance,  an  organ  of 
insanity  is  reported  to  have  been  discovered  ; 
which  seems  analogous  to  the  discovery  of  an 
organ  of  asthma  or  of  indigestion.  The  infor¬ 
mation  before  mentioned  is  desirable  also,  as 
affording  the  means  of  discovering  whether  any 
constant  relation  exists  between  pai’ticular  tem¬ 
peraments  and  particular  developments  of  the 
cerebral  organs,  and  the  capability  of  mesmerising 
and  of  being  mesmerised.  In  vol.  xv.  of  the 
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Phrenological  Journal,  pages  188,  349,  304,  314, 
354,  317,  326,  339,  365  373,  cases  are  reported,  to 
which  I  beg  leave  to  refer  the  reader  ;  and  also 
to  an  instructive  paper  on  Mesmeric  Phrenology, 
by  Dr.  Boarman,  of  New  Yoi’k,  in  vol.  xvi.  (April 
1843.)  An  idea  insisted  on  by  some  ‘mesmeric 
phrenologists,  that  the  phrenological  organs,  as  at 
present  delineated,  are  groups,  is  not  destitute  of 
support  from  other  known  facts.  Mr.  James 
Milne,  for  instance  (see  vol.  ii.  page  57,)  although 
incapable  of  distinguishing  red  from  green,  dis¬ 
criminates  easily  blues  and  yellows.  Some  indi¬ 
viduals  have  a  great  talent  for  learning  the  spirit 
of  languages,  and  very  little  for  learning  mere 
words,  and  vice  versa.  (See  vol.  ii.  page  131.) 
The  first  of  these  facts  seems  to  indicate  that  there 
are  distinct  fibres  in  the  organ  of  colouring  for 
distinguishing  different  colours,  because  the  same 
organ  cannot  be  both  capable  and  incapable  of 
performing  its  proper  functions  at  the  same  time. 
A  different  explanation  has  been  given  of  the 
second  fact  ;  but  much  obscurity  still  pervades  it, 
and  Dr.  Gall’s  opinion,  that  there  are  two  organs 
of  language,  may  be  correct.  The  supposition 
that  the  organs  are  compound,  would  serve  also 
in  some  measure  to  explain  the  modified  mani¬ 
festations  apparently  resulting  from  the  same 
organ,  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  finding  a 
common  name  inclusive  of  all  kinds  as  well  as 
degrees  of  manifestation  from  the  now  so-called 
same  organ.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  farther 
the  subdivisions  are  carried,  the  greater  will  be¬ 
come  the  difficulty  of  proof  by  physical  develop¬ 
ment  ;  but,  in  studying  nature,  we  are  bound  to 
follow  wherever  she  leads. 

“  Having,  as  already  mentioned,  no  personal 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  I  have  hazarded  these 
remarks,  with  the  view  merely  of  recommending 
experiments,  and  inculcating  accuracy  in  observa¬ 
tion  and  reporting.” 

[Our  readers  will  require  no  apology  for  the  inser¬ 
tion  of  the  above  article  :  the  observations  it  con¬ 
tains  are  replete  with  temper  and  judgment,  and 
the  whole  reasoning  quiet  and  philosophical  ;  all 
who  have  the  advantage  of  an  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Combe’s  writings  would  expect  no  less.  But  to 
us,  and  we  doubt  not  to  all,  it  will  be  a  matter  of 
disappointment  and  regret,  that  the  first  phreno- 
logisist  of  the  time  should  not  have  placed  him¬ 
self  in  a  position  to  give  something  more  than  an 
opinion  on  the  theory  merely  of  mesmerism. 
Whether  mesmerism  be  true  or  false,  its  public 
application  to  phrenology,  we  say  it  with  every 
respect,  should,  we  think,  have  induced  Mr.  Combe, 
so  far  as  time  and  opportunity  would  allow,  to 
test  its  pretentions,  and  to  have  given  the  benefit 
of  his  profound  judgment  to  its  investigation.  We 
must  assume  that  time  and  opportunity  have  not 
been  wanted,  from  the  fact  that  many  phrenolo¬ 
gists  who  are  but  his  satellites,  have  long  been 
pursuing  experiments  to  ascertain  its  powers. 

With  regard  to  the  mesmeric  coma,  we  feel 
perfectly  satisfied  of  its  truth  from  private  ex¬ 
periments.  We  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  it 
is  possible  for  every  one  to  produce  it,  or  that 
every  one  may  be  subjected  to  it ;  but  having  re¬ 
peatedly  seen  the  effects  produced,  we  cannot 
choose  but  admit  the  fact,  although,  what  may  be 
the  state  of  the  patient  or  the  operator  necessary 
to  produce  the  effect  we  know  not.  Now  it  is 
asserted,  that  in  this  state  the  various  phreno¬ 
logical  organs  may  be  excited,  should  phrenolo¬ 
gists,  should  the  foremost  man  of  them,  stand 
aloof  and  neglect  or  refuse  to  test  this  assertion, 


by  experiments  open  to  him  and  to  all  ?  If  true 
to  half  the  extent  published,”  how  would  it  no-t 
aid  phrenology  ? 1  A  single  course  of  experiments, 
with  stisfactory  results,  carrying  the  sanction  of 
Mr.  Combe’s  name,  would  do  for  the  dissemination 
of  phrenology  what  millions  of  collected  facts  as  to 
individual  organs  would  fail  to  do.  We  trust  the 
importunities  of  his  friends  will  shortly  induce 
Mr.  Combe  to  give  to  the  practical  investigation  of 
this  phenomena  his  accurate  educated  judgment. 
We  refer  our  readers  to  a  letter  to  Mr.  Combe 
on  this  subject,  from  Dr.  And.  Boardman,  New 
York,  which  will,  we  are  sure,  be  read  with  the 
interest  it  deserves. — Ed.] 


LETTER  FROM  DR.  ANDREW  BOARDMAN, 
NEW  YORK,  TO  MR.  GEORGE  COMBE, 
ON  MESMERO-PHRENOLOGY. 

My  Dear  Sir, — What  think  you  of  mesmerism  ? 
I  confess  that  I  am  entirely  convinced  of  the 
reality  of  the  influence  termed  mesmeric,  and 
that  great  discoveries  in  physiology,  therapeutics, 
and  mental  philosophy,  are  resulting,  and  will 
continue  to  result,  from  the  sagacious  employment 
of  this  influence.  I  hope,  my  dear  Sir,  that  you 
will  devote  some  attention  to  this  subject.  Your 
great  knowledge  of  whatever  relates  to  the  mani¬ 
festations  of  mind,  your  philosophic  habits  of 
thought  and  inquiry,  your  prudence,  sagacity, 
and  perseverance,  and  your  freedom  from  pro¬ 
fessional  care  and  toil,  give  you  vantage  ground 
for  investigation  ;  and,  if  I  do  not  greatly  mistake, 
any  attention  that  you  may  pay  to  this  matter 
will  be  repaid  tenfold.  It  is  four  or  five  years  since 
I  commenced  to  pay  attention  to  mesmerism,  I  read 
Deleuze’s  work,  and  several  others,  and-made  some 
experiments,  which  were  not,  however,  very  satis¬ 
factory.  I  also  witnessed  some  experiments  ;  but 
though  they  seemed  to  prove  that  there  was  “some¬ 
thing  in  it,”  what  that  something  was  did  not  very 
clearly  appear.  In  the  spring  of  1838,  Professor 
Caldwell  was  in  New  York,  and  we  had  several 
conversations  about  the  matter  ;  and  as  he  was 
very  desirous  of  seeing  some  experiments,  Mr. 
Rufus  Dawes,  who  had  some  reputation  in  a  pri¬ 
vate  circle  as  a  mesmeriser,  agreed  to  meet  the 
professor  and  myself,  at  a  room  at  the  Washington 
Hotel.  We  met  ;  Mr.  Dawes  tried  to  mesmerise 
me  for  half  an  hour  ;  but  the  only  effects  that  I 
or  Caldwell  could  ascertain  were  a  difference  in 
the  heat  of  the  surface,  and  in  the  fulness  and  fre¬ 
quency  of  the  pulsations.  This  was  not  very  en¬ 
couraging  ;  and  an  experiment  I  madelast  Christ- 
mas-day  but  one,  was  still  less  so  to  Dr.  Dela- 
mater.  Mr.  Mooney  and  myself  were  together, 
and  the  conversation  turned  upon  animal  mag¬ 
netism.  They  were  desirous  to  see  the  passes 
used  ;  I  consented  to  try  to  put  Mr.  Mooney,  a 
man  of  nervous-sanguine  temperament,  asleep. 
It  was  about  ten  o’clock  in  the  forenoon  ;  I  went 
to  work  with  great  gravity,  and,  in  about  twenty- 
five  minutes,  Mooney’s  eyes  closed  ;  in  half  an 
hour  he  was  decidedly  asleep.  I  turned  to  Dr. 
Delamater,  to  call  his  attention  to  the  fact,  when  I 
found  that  he  was  asleep  too  !  This  was  proving 
a  little  too  much.  I  was  rather  taken  aback  by 
such  a  droll  result.  Truth  is  a  shy  mistress,  and 
was  “  not  at  home”  to  one  who  paid  such  slight 
attention  to  the  modes  of  gaining  her  favour  in 
this  matter  as  myself.  My  experiments  were  few, 
at  long  intervals,  and  generally  made  with  haste. 
The  fact  is,  my  interest  in  the  subject  was  not  great. 
I  had  little  time  to  attend  to  such  matters,  and  what 
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Phrenology  and  Mesmerism  became  associated  that 
my  attention  was  fairly  roused.  You  have  seen 
sufficient  of  mesmerism,  probably,  to  know  that 
the  mesmeriser  has  the  power  of  rendering  the 
muscles  of  the  mesmerised  rigid  or  flaccid,  pretty 
much  at  his  pleasure.  This,  I  believe,  first  sug¬ 
gested  the  idea  of  isolating  organs  of  the  brain,  by 
taking  oft  the  mesmeric  influence  from  them 
singly.  I  have  seen  the  experiments  repeatedly 
tried.  Let  me  briefly  narrate  something  of  what 
took  place  on  one  occasion.  On  the  21st  of  Sep¬ 
tember  last,  some  experiments  were  performed 
in  my  presence,  on  a  blind  girl,  Mary  Mattocks, 
who  was  an  inmate  of  the  NeAV  York  Blind  Asy¬ 
lum  seven  years,  being  for  four  years  of  that  time 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Silas  Jones,  whom  you 
know.  Mr.  Jones  says,  she  is  quite  blind.  That 
she  is  so  in  one  eye  cannot  be  doubted.  Of  the 
total  blindness  of  the  other,  there  might  be  at  first 
some  question.  There  has  evidently  been 
an  operation  performed  on  it  for  artificial 
pupil.  She  aud  her  intimate  acquaintances, 
however,  say  that  the  operation  was  useless, 
inasmuch  as  the  retina  proved  to  be  dis¬ 
organised.  That  she  is  totally  blind,  I  believe 
to  be  true  ;  her  mental  capacity  seems  mediocre. 
Mr.  Rubens  Peale, the  former  proprietor  of  Peale’s 
Museum,  was  the  mesmeriser  on  the  above  occa¬ 
sion.  In  a  very  short  time  he  put  Mary  into  the 
mesmeric  state,  and  proceeded  to  make  sundry  ex¬ 
periments,  in  order  to  show  the  influence  of  the 
mesmeriser  on  the  mesmerised.  The  mass  of  these 
I  will  not  detail,  but  mention  one  only.  Mr. 
Peale  stood  behind  Mary,  about  five  feet  from  her, 
making  various  motions,  which  she  was  imitating. 
While  thus  engaged,  Dr.  Washington  stepped  be¬ 
side  Mr.  Peale,  and  motioned  to  him  to  imitate 
his  movements.  He  raised  his  arm,  Peale  his,  and 
Mary  hers  ;  he  shut  his  hand,  Peale  his,  Mary  hers  ; 
lie  opened  his  hand,  Peale  did  the  same,  Mary 
opened  hers ;  he  put  his  arms  in  various  positions, 
Peale  imitated  him,  Mary  did  the  like.  The  girl, 
as  I  have  said,  is  blind  ;  but  even  if  not,  her  eyes 
were  closed,  and  the  position  of  Mr.  Peale  and  Dr. 
Washington  was  such  as  to  preclude  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  her  seeing  their  movements.  The  room 
during  the  experiment  was  perfectly  still.  I  did 
not,  at  the  time,  speak,  nor  have  I  since  spoken  to 
Dr.  Washington  on  the  subject  ;  but  it  seemed  to 
me  and  to  others,  that  he  suspected  collusion,  and 
stepped  up  to  disarrange  the  supposed  precon¬ 
certed  movements.  But  I  will  pass  to  the  phren¬ 
ological  experiments.  Lists  of  questions  were 
privately  formed  by  a  committee,  having  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  functions  of  particular  organs  of  the 
brain,  but  so  mixed  with  others  having  no  refer- 
rence  thereto,  as  to  prevent  the  questions  from 
being  leading. 

Mr.  Peale  at  that  time  knew  little  or  nothing 
of  Phrenology,  and  the  course  pursued  was  this  : 
• — A  phrenologist  pointed  to  an  organ  without 
mentioning  its  name  ;  Mr.  Peale  made  reverse 
passes  over  it  ;  then  the  list  of  questions  having 
reference  thereto  was  handed  to  him,  and  he  put 
them  to  the  mesmerised.  Every  question,  to  an¬ 
swer  which  required  the  activity  of  the  demes- 
merised  organ,  remained  unanswered.  No  ques¬ 
tion,  however  ingeniously  put,  elicited  an  answer 
indicating  the  existence  of  such  an  organ  in  the 
brain.  On  the  organ  being  remesmerised,  and  put 
in  harmony  with  the  rest,  and  the  like  questions 
put,  answers  were  readily  and  correctly  given. 
In  this  way,  nearly  all  the  intellectual  and  most 
of  the  affective  organs  were  tested,  and  with  like 
results.  These  experiments  are  open  to  such  ob- 


time  I  had  Phrenology  occupied.  It  was  not  till 
jections  as  the  following  : — If  the  person  operated 
on  was  not  in  the  mesmeric  state,  but  was  merely 
stimulating  the  conditions  described  as  constitut¬ 
ing  this  state  ;  if  she  was  a  most  accurate  phren¬ 
ologist,  knowing  the  situation  and  functions  of  all 
the  organs,  so  astute  as  to  be  able  to  foil  all  the 
ingenuity  of  intelligent  professional  men,  and  so 
insincere  as  to  attempt  it — then  were  the  mani¬ 
festations  witnessed  important  as  marvellous  spe¬ 
cimens  of  deception  merely.  Some  who  were  pre¬ 
sent  deemed  the  experiments  satisfactory  and 
conclusive,  others  deemed  them  sufficiently  so  to 
warrant  further  investigation.  Others  believed 
that  they  had  been  witnessing  a  series  of  juggling 
tricks,  though  they  confessed  their  inability  to 
explain  the  modus  operandi  of  much  of  the 
trickery.  It  was  sufficient  for  them, 

“  That  wliat’s  impossible  can’t  be, 

And  never,  never  comes  to  pass.” 

But  another  method  of  experimenting  was  after¬ 
wards  suggested,  just  the  reverse  of  the  former, 
and  more  satisfactory  and  fruitful.  It  is  to  put 
the  subject  into  the  mesmeric  state,  and  then  to 
still  further  excite  the  organs  successively  ;  on 
doing  which  the  mesmerised  immediately  manifests 
in  expression  and  language  the  predominating 
activity  of  the  excited  organ.  All  is  spontaneous  ; 
no  questioning  is  necessary.  And  there  is  this 
great  advantage  in  the  method,  that  the  organs 
may  be  excited  by  merely  pointing  at  and  near 
them,  without  contact,  thus  cutting  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  trickery  if  the  mesmeriser  be  not  honest . 
I  have  excited  the  organs  in  this  way,  with  the 
finger  half  an  inch  from  the  head.  I  do  assure  you 
my  dear  Sir,  that  I  am  in  my  sober  senses  when  I 
say,  that  the  brain  may  be  played  upon  like  a  musical 
instrument,  that  organs  may  be  successively  raised 
into  activity  and  laid  dormant  at  the  will  of  the 
operator,  and  that  temporary  monomania  may  be 
produced  at  pleasure.  If  this  be  the  sober  truth, 
you  will  acknowledge  that  mesmerism  affords  the 
most  ready  mode  of  demonstrating  the  truth  of 
phrenology  and  the  most  ample  means  for  its 
further  investigation. 

(  To  be  continued.) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  People's  Phrenological 

Journal. 

Sir, — The  announcement  in  your  prospectus,  that 
one  of  the  objects  of  your  Journal  would  be  to 
offer  a  medium  for  “  discussions  upon  disputed 
points,”  induces  the  request  that  you  will  allow  a 
place  in  your  pages  to  this  letter,  having  reference 
to  a  “  point”  which  has  of  late  been  very  much  dis¬ 
puted.  The  subject  of  Materialism  has  been 
occasionally  mentioned  in  your  columns,  as  one, 
the  discussion  of  which  would  be  serviceable  to  the 
cause  of  truth  :  however,  though  seven  numbers 
of  your  spirited  undertaking  had  gone  forth,  no 
one  had  thought  it  worth  while  to  venture  a  word 
in  favour  either  of  body  or  of  mind.  Many  of 
your  readers  will  doubtless  have  been  disappointed, 
by  not  meeting  with  any  new  idea  to  assist  in  the 
formation  of  their  opinions,  on  this  most  highly 
important  question  of  Truth  or  Error.  At  length, 
however,  in  default  of  other  candidate,  editorial 
authority  has  walked  over  the  course  in  the  name 
of  Mind;  and  triumphantly  claims  the  congratula¬ 
tion  of  the  hitherto  undecided  spectators.  Your 
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“^Number  8,”  with  one  potent  sesquicolumnar 
article  has  overthrown  and  “again  overthrown” 
poor  Materialism,  for  the  ultimate  satisfaction  of 
the  “most  thinking  People”  whose  “ hoclmbet ” 
will  affright  the  dying  ears  of  Matter/, while  ex¬ 
ulting  Mentalism  accepts  its  easy  victory. — “ Favete 
Unguis .” 

But  there  may  he  a  few  dissentient  voices,  there 
may  he  some  who  read  your  pages,  who  cannot  be 
so  easily  tricked  into  conviction  by  a  thrust  of 
sophistry,  some  who  have  an  appetite  for  truth, 
which  cannot  be  so  lightly  quieted,  and  who  yet 
venture  to  have  their  doubts  ;  to  such  are  offered 
the  subjoined  remarks,  [which,  to  avoid  lengthy 
quotation  of  successive  sentences,  must  be  under¬ 
stood  as  referring  to  your  article,  (at  p.  88,) 
“  Phrenology  versus  Materialism.” 

The  object  of  this  letter  is  to  show  that,  by  the 
paragraph  above  mentioned,  the  conclusions  of 
Materialism  have  not  been  overthrown,  nor  one 
whit  endangered,  that  Phrenology  has  not  been 
proved  not  to  “  favour  Materialism,”  and  to  as¬ 
sert,  that  it  has  not  been  shown  that  this  accusation 
forms  any  “objection”  which  our  science  requires 
to  be  “  routed”  in  its  defence.  Cerebral  Physi¬ 
ology  had  generally  been  made  to  plead  “  not 
guilty”  by  its  timid  friends,  who  had  been  terri¬ 
fied  by  the  artful  introduction  of  “  Infidelity” 
into  the  same  count  of  the  indictment  with  Mate¬ 
rialism,  till  Dr.  Engledue,  in  his  noble  “  address,” 
set  them  an  example  of  philosophy,  by  pleading 
“  guilty”  for  his  client,  and  challenging  the 
sentence  of  Reason.  But  “  Phrenology”  stands 
not  alone  “  guilty  as  is  most  jnstly  remarked 
in  your  article, — all  are  “  rank”  Materialists, 
who  know  that  thought  takes  place  in  their 
heads,  though  since  they  do  not  trouble  them¬ 
selves  to  interpret  the  facts  to  which  they 
assent,  they  repel  the  dreaded  charge  with  a  clear 
and  indignant  conscience.  True  Cerebral  Physi- 
°l°gy,  however,  admitting  the  imputation,  cries, 
“  Save  me  from  my  friends,”  and  fearlessly  asks, 
“Where  is  the  crime,  where  the  folly,  of  an  honest 
inference  ?” 

But  now  to  the  defence  which  has  been  here  set 
up,  for  our  science  :  there  is  misstatement  in  its 
very  premises.  Materialism  is  not  the  blockhead 
you  have  painted.  Materialism  does  not  “  assert 
that  mind  is  an  emanation  from,  or  a  condition 
of,  or  the  product  of,  brain  ;”  still  less  does  it 
assert  that  “  the  brain  is  the  mind,  and  the  mind 
the  brain.”  Materialism  asserts  that  man  knows 
not  at  all  any  such  “  entity”  as  mind.  We  know 
such  a  “substance”  as  brain,  we  know  no  such 
“  substance  ”  as  mind.  What  then  is  mind  ?  A 
monosyllable.  What  has  it  ?  A  sound.  But 
brain  has  functions  :  i.  e.  there  have  been  proved 
to  result  from  the  existence  of  brain  certain 
“  faculties  ”  of  thought :  the  states  of  these  facul¬ 
ties  in  any  given  brain,  at  any  given  time,  have 
been  called  “  cerebral  phenomena,”  and  the  action 
in  the  brain  of  producing  them,  “  cerebration ;” 
— now  most  assuredly  neither  the  phenomena,  nor 
the  action  can  be  identical  with  mind,  for  mind 
has  been  represented  by  the  Mentalists  as  a  per¬ 
manent  and  independent  existence,  not  as  a  series 
of  varying  results.  Neither  can  these  results  be 
the  functions  of  mind,  because  they  have  been 
proved  by  Cerebral  Physiology  to  be  the  functions 
of  brain.  There  remains  then  in  connection  with 
thought,  nothing  that  we  know  of  to  be — or  to  be 
called — the  mind  :  and  the  Materialist  says  that 
he  sees  no  phenomenon  of  “  cerebration,”  which 
requires  for  its  production,  or  can  be  explained 
by,  the  intervention  of  any  such  entity  as  mind. 


If,  however,  as  you  justly  urge,  Phrenology  can 
point  out  (what  Cerebral  Physiology  cannot)  a 
single  instance,  where  there  is  something  which 
assists  in  thought,  whose  activity  varies  indepen¬ 
dently  of,  and  differently  from  that  of  brain, — we 
shall  then  have  a  “  dignus  vindice  nodus  ;” — 
then,  let  there  be  mind.  To  prove  an  instance, 
you  call  up  to  witness  the  “  organ  of  eventuality : 
deponent  states  that,  “  old  men,  whose  “  organs” 
are  now  small,  forget  recent  events,  while  they 
remember  the  events  of  childhood,  which  took 
place  when  “  eventuality ”  was  powerfully  de¬ 
veloped.”.  Here,  you  argue,  there  are  two  states 
which  do  not  coincide,  one,  of  the  organ,  which  is 
weak,  the  other  of  the  faculty,  which  is  strong  : 
therefore,  there  are  two  substances,  the  organ  one, 
the  faculty  the  other,  (a  most  ingenious  subtlety)  : 
generating,  fairly  enough,  from  this  partial  in¬ 
stance  to  the  entire  case,  you  argue  that  the  same 
may  be  predicated  of  the  whole  brain  :  i.e.  that 
the  state  of  the  whole  brain  may  differ  from  the 
state  of  the  aggregate  of  the  faculties  ;  therefore, 
(by  the  aid  of  the  previous  fallacy,)  there  must  be 
two  entire  substances,  the  brain  one,  the  aggregate 
of  the  faculties  (to  which  you  apply  the  term 
mind)  the  other.  Now  this  veritable  logic  might 
deceive  many  readers,  who,  paying  little  attention 
to  the  terms  of  an  argument,  would  assent  in 
indolence,  to  a  conclusion  which  they  did  not 
comprehend.  Now,  for  this  deduction,  first,  the 
function  of  the  fractional  part  of  the  brain,  even - 
tuality,  ought  to  have  been  more  rigidly  and 
fairly  defined  than  as  mere  “  memory  of  facts,” 
and  afterwards  it  should  have  been  shown  how  a 
faculty,  or  a  sum  of  any  number  of  faculties,  could 
possibly  be  a  substance.  (No  man  would  fancy 
that  a  blow  in  his  face  was  a  substance,  however 
sensibly  he  might  have  been  convinced  that  there 
resided  in  a  fist,  a  faculty  for  the  infliction.)  The 
function  of  any  given  “  organ”  in  the  brain,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  present  organology,  is  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  complicated  faculty,  or  rather  series  of 
faculties,  whose  laws  of  excitability  have  not  as 
yet  been  clearly  analyzed.  The  function  of  even¬ 
tuality  is  not  simple,  it  is  complex  ;  and  the  two 
phenomena  which  you  have  instanced,  are  two  of 
its  faculties,  the  faculty  of  producing  the  conscious? 
ness  of  events  recently  observed,  and  that  of  re¬ 
producing  the  consciousness  of  former  impressions. 
You  have  in  evidence  that  there  is  an  alteration  in 
the  substance  of  the  organ,  and  also  that  there  is  an 
alteration  in  its  function,  which  is  just  what  phy¬ 
siological  materialism  would  have  led  us  to  expect. 
You  select  two  properties,  and  finding  that  their 
laws  of  variation  differ,  you  argue  that  there  must 
be  two  substances.  Let  the  conclusion  be  granted, 
though  it  is  not  legitimate,  for  there  is  not  a  sub¬ 
stance  which  has  not  many  properties,  perhaps  as 
many  as  there  be  other  substances  in  nature  ; 
however,  there  are  two  substances  connected 
with  eventual  memory  - granted  ;  let  us  take  "a 
brain,  and  there  searching  within  or  without 
the  skull  for  a  mind,  we  shall  find  “  two  sub¬ 
stances  ,”  the  one  grey  and  external,  the  other 
white  and  interior  ;  the  two  together  forming,  at 
one  part,  your  organ  of  eventuality ;  now,  I  would 
ask  you,  which  of  these  two  is  organ,  and  which  is 
faculty  ?  or,  viewing  the  aggregate  mass,  which  is 
the  brain,  and  which  is  the  mind  ? 

The  function  of  an  organ  is  [complex  ;  so  also  is 
its  substance.  Materialism,  then,  is  not  yet  at 
fault ;  it  has  not  been  shown  that  there  is  any 
necessity  (or  any  room)  for  mind.  Nor  will  the 
argument  which  you  have  adopted  avail  to  over¬ 
throw  Materialism,  till  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
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several  tissues  of  the  brain  vary  in  structure  in 
a  ratio  exactly  the  same  in  all  of  them,  and  dif¬ 
ferent  in  each  one  of  them  to  every  variation  of 
observed  faculties.  Till  these  elements  have  been 
established,  it  cannot  be  demonstrated,  that  mind 
and  u  vital  organization”  are  distinct  entities,  al¬ 
though  your  position,  that  iS  vital  organization  is 
not  mind”  remains  correct,  and  will  be  maintained 
b3r  materialists. 

But  you  assert,  that  powerful  arguments  might 
be  drawn  from  the  organs  of  veneration  and  mar¬ 
vellousness,  whereby  the  existence  of  spiritual 
beings  might  be  made  manifest :  perhaps  you  will 
favour  those  of  your  readers,  who  have  not  been 
convinced  by  your  previous  reasoning,  by  “  ex¬ 
pending  these  other  arguments,”  since  thereby, 
perhaps,  much  truth  not  yet  apparent  might  be 
elicited.  In  the  sketch  which  you  have  given  us  of 
the  line  of  proof  derivable  from  these  two  organs, 
there  is,  as  yet  visible,  no  argument  at  all.  It 
amounts,  in  fact,  to  no  more  than  this: — “  Because 
some  men,  by  reason  of  their  organism,  have  such 
and  such  notions,  therefore,  those  notions  are 
truth  ;”  moreover,  it  has  not  yet  been  proved, 
that  the  primitive  faculty  of  any  one  particle  of 
the  brain  is  to  venerate  a"  purely  spiritual  exist¬ 
ence,  as  distinct,  first  from  a  sensible  object,  and 
secondly  from  an  abstract  idea,  of  the  grand,  A 
man  might  quite  as  plausibly  argue,  that,  because 
a  part  of  his  brain  is  “  adapted”  to  laughter,  there¬ 
fore  the  abstract  idea  of  the  ridiculous  has  some 
real  existence  in  the  concrete.  However,  if  it 
were  demonstrated  by  any  line  of  argument  what¬ 
ever,  that  there  exists  one  spiritual  being,  or  any 
number  of  such  beings,  that  fact  would  not  prove 
that  every,  or  any,  man  is  ^possessed  of  such  a 
being  :  still  less  would  it  endow  man  with  a  mind 
that  could  think  ;  nor  would  it  tend  at  all  to 
overthrow  the  position  of  Materialism,  that  it  is 
the  brain  that  thinks.  The  charge  of  “  infidelity,” 
which  has  been  craftily  insinuated  into  the  same 
category  with  Materialism,  by  the  enemies  of  our 
science,  in  their  imputations  on  its  fame,  has 
doubtless  terrified  many  of  its  friends  into  an  un¬ 
tenable  defence,  because  they  have  not  seen  that, 
so  far  as  cerebral  physiology  is  concerned, 
Materialism  has  no  more  reference  to  a  religious 
creed,  than  it  has  to  a  legal  precedent,  or  to  a 
medical  opinion. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that,  for  aught  con¬ 
tained  in  the  article  which  called  forth  these  re¬ 
marks,  Materialism  is  still  secure  ;  and,  since  I 
have  argued  from  phrenological  data,  I  hope  to 
have  shown  that  Phrenology  assists  in  fortifying 
that  position,  or,  at  least,  that  that  science  has 
not  yet  been  proved  to  be  antagonistic  to  the 
views  of  materialists.  And  now  I  wTould  humbly 
ask,  what  is  there  in  Materialism  which  brands 
it  as  a  disreputable  companion  for  cerebral  phy¬ 
siology  ?  What  is  there  immoral  in  the  creed, 
that  so  beautiful  a  structure  as  a  brain  can  produce 
so  beautiful  a  result  as  thought  ? 

I  shall  feel  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Editor,  if, 
pardoning  the  length  of  my  epistle,  you  will  allow 
me  to  seek  an  answer  to  these  questions,  through 
the  medium  of  your  journal,  feeling  assured  that 
the  subject  is  one  deeply  interesting  to  many 
besides.  Yours,  &c., 

C.  B.  M. 

London,  March  29, 1843. 

[We  have  inserted  the  above  clever  letter,  but 
of  course  that  does  not  imply  our  agreement  in  all 
points  with  the  writer  ;  as  it  is  intended  to  over¬ 
throw  arguments  nowise  ours,  we  leave  the  sub¬ 


ject  to  some  of  our  intelligent  correspondents  to 
reply  to,  if  they  should  deem  fit,  merely  remark¬ 
ing  that  C.  B.  M.  has  built  up  his  superstructure 
upon  a  definition  of  “  Materialism,”  not  'received 
as  such  by  the  spiritualists,  or  even  in  accordance 
with  the  views  of  Dr.  Engledue,  who  asserts,  there 
is  no  entity  separate  from  matter.  This  is  very 
different  to  the  qualified  definition  of  C.  B.  M., 
that  we  do  [not  know  that  there  is  any  spiritual 
essence  ;  as  we  have  frequently  stated,  we  believe 
it  impossible  to  prove  either  view  ;  therefore  it 
is  useless  to  argue  the  point,  and  further,  it  would 
make  no  difference  in  the  results  flowing  from 
cerebral  physiology,  whichever  way  it  is,  whether 
there  be  two  separate  entities  of  different  natures, 
or  only  the  brain,  to  produce  mental  phenomena. 
We  again  say,  this  view  is  quite  independent  of 
any  theological  question  of  the  soul  and  immor¬ 
tality  ;  it  is  only  ignorance"or  bigotry  that  would 
unite  them. — Ed.] 


To  the  Editor  of  the  People’s  Phrenological 

Journal. 

Sir, — Allow  me  to  present  to  the  People's  Phre¬ 
nological  Journal,  one  of  the  many  instances 
showing  the  singular  sympathy  existing  between 
the  patient  and  operator,  when  the  former  is  un¬ 
der  the  magnetic  influence. 

The  case  I  allude  to,  is  one  brought  forward  by 
Mr.  Summers  at  his  first  Lecture  at  Sheerness. 
After  he  had  excited  many  of  the  cerebral  organs, 
the  names  of  which  were  forwarded  to  him  by  the 
audience  on  paper,  to  prevent  the  patient’s  having 
a  knowledge  of  the  organ  about  to  be  acted  upon, 
— after  he  had  shown  Catalepsy,  the  force  of  at¬ 
traction,  &c.,  &c.,  a  gentleman  asked  Mr.  S.  if 
his  patient  could  snuff  a  candle,  he  replied  in  the 
affirmative  ;  and  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  her 
seeing  from  the  visual  organs,  bandaged  her  eyes 
closely  with  a  handkerchief.  Some  person  then 
raised  an  objection  to  the  patient’s  having  two 
hands  at  liberty,  observing  the  possibility  of  her 
feeling  the  light  with  one  hand,  while  she  snuffed 
the  candle  with  the  other,  the  Lecturer  smiling, 
attended  to  this  objection  by  taking  his  patient 
by  the  left  hand,  while  she,  stooping  upon  the  stage, 
deprived  the  candle  of  its  snuff  with  the  other 
(amid  much  applause.)  Even  then,  some  person 
expressed  a  doubt  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
experiment,  which  of  course,  Mr.  Summers  re¬ 
ceived  with  a  feeling  of  annoyance.  His  patient 
directly  received  his  feelings  and  without  the 
slightest  ceremony,  snuffed  the  row  of  candles 
upon  the  platform,  five  or  six  in  number.  Mr.  S. 
asked  her  what  she  was  doing,  her  reply ’was,  Are 
they  satisfied  now  ?  Mr.  S.  then  invited  any  per¬ 
son  to  come  forward  and  examine  the  bandage 
before  it  was  removed,  and  also  to  examine  the 
eye,  afterwards  observing  if  he  had  produced  in¬ 
sensibility.  Nothing  could  be  effected,  to  which 
a  medical  gentleman  (wTho  had  been  nominated  to 
fill  the  chair,)  replied,  it  was  a  difficult  thing  to 
ascertain  whether  a  person  was,  or  was  not  sensi¬ 
ble.  The  patient’s  deafness  had  been  tested  be¬ 
fore  the  experiment  had  been  made,  so  that  it 
must  have  been  the  community  of  sensation  that 
caused  her  to  attempt  to  snuff  the  candles  without 
being  requested  to  do  so  by  the  operator  ;  and  not 
that  she  heard  any  one  from  the  audience  doubt 
her  veracity. 

[The  lecture  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Summers,  at 
Sheerness,  on  the  10th  of  February,  1843.] 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  People’s  Phrenological 
Journal. 


Sir, — The  annexed  is  a  sketch  of  the  head  of 
the  convict  Jacques,  who  hung  himself  in  his 
ward-room  onboard  the  “  Warrior”  convict  ship 
at  Woolwich,  on  the  25tli  of  March,  IS 4  3. 

It  appeared  from  the  evidence  of  the  captain, 
that  the  deceased  had  been  convicted  at  Lancaster 
for  stealing  two  flannels  and  a  habit,  he  was  also 
convicted  on  a  former  occasion,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  caused  the  judge  to  pass  a  more  severe 
sentence  than  his  crime  seemed  to  require  ; 
namely,  ten  years’  transportation. 

It  was  given  in  evidence,  that  Jacques  was  in 
the  habit  of  getting  out  of  his  bed  at  night  and 
sitting  in  his  cell  ;  also,  that  he  wras  afraid  of  any 
one  approaching  him,  calling  out  to  “keep  oft”  or 
they  would  hurt  him.  The  surgeon  stated  that 
Jacques  was  afflicted  with  a  rupture  and  cough. 
The  cough  coming  on  in  the  night  would  cause  con¬ 
siderable  pain,  still  he  considered  him.  per  ft ectly  sane. 

On  viewing  the  body,  one  of  the  jury  pointed 
out  to  the  coroner  the  singular  formation  of  its 
skull,  and  declared  that  the  convict  must  have  had 
a  weak  mind  at  best.  The  jury  ultimately  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  disease  under  which  the 
convict  laboured,  acting  upon  a  wTeak  mind,  pro¬ 
duced  temporary  insanity. 

We  thus  see  that  phrenology,  if  studied,  would 
enable  juries  to  come  to  proper  conclusions,  even 
in  opposition  to  the  medical  officer,  (who  is  of 
course  a  paid  officer)  of  the  ship. 

One  of  the  jury. 
Woolwich ,  30 th  March ,  1843. 


INTELLIGENCE. 

Mr.  Holm  delivered  his  third  lecture  on  Monday 
evening,  the  3rd  inst.,  at  the  Rotunda  ;  the  por¬ 
tion  of  the  science  treated  of,  was  the  social  group 
of  organs, —  amativeness ,  philoprogenitiveness, 
inhabitiveness,  and  adhesiveness.  Many  of  the 
facts  which  drew  the  attention  of  both  Gall  and 
Spurzheim  to  observing  the  situation  of  the  organs, 
and  their  different  functions,  were  stated  and  ap¬ 
pealed  to  ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  the  audience 
to  see  the  differences  in  the  skulls  of  animals, 
birds,  and  fishes,  plain  enough  to  be  instructed 
much  by  their  exhibition.  Mr.  Holm  did  not 
make  any  mention  of  concentrativeness ;  now, 
although  he  may  not  deem  there  is  enough  of 
evidence  to  disturb  the  opinions  of  Gall  or  Spurz¬ 
heim,  to  which,  from  circumstances,  Mr.  II.  must 
naturally  tend  to  defer,  we  think  for  the  full  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  truth,  a  lecturer  should  always 
state  the  opinions  of  the  existence  of  organs,  es¬ 
pecially  when  so  generally  received  as  that  re¬ 
lating  to  concentrativeness,  as  to  entitle  it  almost 
to  be"  considered  as  established.  With  the  very 
extensive  collection  Mr.  H.  has  of  the  crania  of 


various  animals,  comparative  phrenology  becomes 
in  his  hands  a  very  striking  and  interesting  fea¬ 
ture,  and  a  careful  examination  of  the  proofs 
offered  is  alone  required  to  bring  home  conviction 
to  the  minds  of  all. 


SCRAPS. 

Motives  to  Virtue. — Men  may  practice  virtue 
out  of  different  motives,  but  whether  their  mo¬ 
tives  be  just  or  unjust,  is  not  easy  to  determine  ; 
because  all  men  pretend  to  exercise  virtue  for 
virtue’s  sake — not  excepting  those  who  have  the 
greatest  regard  for  self-interest  or  worldly  glory. 
Most  men  go  masked,  or  act  their  parts  in  bor¬ 
rowed  characters,  till  the  play  is  ended ;  when 
the  mask  being  laid  aside,  it  appears  whether  they 
acted  themselves  or  not.  So  long  as  any  man  sup¬ 
ports  a  good  character,  vre  should  reserve  our 
judgment  ;  and  not  rashly  attribute  all  devotion 
to  hypocrisy,  all  friendship  to  interest,  all  honesty 
to  ambition. 


Make  way  for  Royalty. — On  one  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Alexander’s  visits  to  Warsaw,  there  not 
having  been  time  to  clear  the  streets  of  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  mud  which  had  been  scraped  into  heaps, 
the  Russian  authorities  ordered  the  windows  on 
the  ground  floor  of  the  houses  to  be  opened,  and 
the  mud  thrown  into  the  rooms. 


More  Ingenious  than  Commendable. — A  little 
boy,  having  been  forbidden  by  his  father  to  ask 
for  money,  thus  addressed  the  next  person  who 
came  into  the  shop: — “Friend,  dost  thou  know 
any  one  who  would  lend  me  a  penny  and  not  re¬ 
quire  it  back  again  V ’ — Praise  and  Blame. 


Constructive  Treason. — Whittaker,  in  his  His¬ 
tory  of  Manchester,  relates  that  in  an  early  period 
of  the  English  history,  two  dogs  suffered  death  for 
assaulting  one  of  the  lions  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
on  the  principle  of  its  being  treason  against  Roy¬ 
alty. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

C.  Jael  is  wrong  in  supposing  we  wish  to  op¬ 
pose  mesmerism.  He  does  not  clearly  distinguish 
between  mesmerism  and  the  rash  speculations  of 
its  advocates  ;  we  only  wish  to  check  their  ex¬ 
uberant  fancies,  and  so  that  the  truths  of  mesmei- 
ism  may  progress.  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive 
any  cases ;  but  hope  the  organizations,  &c.,  of  the 
magnetizer  and  the  magnetizee  will  be  stated, 
with  all  other  ascertainable  states  and  conditions 
leading  to  the  results  ;  the  mere  recording  of  the 
extraordinary  effects  tends  more  to  excite  morbid 
wonder  and  curiosity  than  to  advance  science. 

John  Talfourd  had  better  ask  his  medical  at¬ 
tendant,  as  all  will  depend  on  his  constitution  ;  or 
he  can  commence,  if  lie  choose,  with  three  or  four 
drops  of  the  solution,  and  increase  the  dose  if  re¬ 
quired.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  work  of  the 
nature  mentioned. 
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A  COMPLETE  SYSTEM  OF  PHRENOLOGY. 

(  Continued.) 

Chap.  IX. — Adhesiveness. 

This  organ  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Gall.  Upon 
one  occasion  he  was  requested  to  take  a  cast 
of  the  head  of  a  lady,  who  was  known  by  a 
great  many  persons  to  have  been  what  was 
called  a  model  of  friendship.  She  had  herself 
been  subjected  to  great  vicissitudes,  and  varie¬ 
ties  of  fortune ;  she  had  been  rich,  then  poor, 
rich,  and  poor  again  ;  but,  amid  all  the  changes 
of  her  life,  she  had  remained  always  firmly 
attached  to  her  friends.  Dr.  Gall  having, 
moulded  the  head,  found  upon  examining  it, 
that  there  were  two  symmetrical  annular  pro¬ 
jections  at  the  back  part  of  the  head  towards 
the  sides.  Being  engaged  at  this  time  in  ob¬ 
serving  phrenologically,  he  very  naturally  in¬ 
ferred  that  there  might  be  some  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  feeling  of  friendship  so  marked  in 
the  lady’s  character,  and  the  remarkable  de¬ 
velopment  which  he  had  noticed  in  the  cast  of 
her  head.  He,  with  Dr.  Spurzheim,  had  many 
opportunities  of  collecting  facts,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  was  their  conviction,  that  the  portion  of 
the  brain  now  to  be  described  was  connected 
with  the  feeling  of  attachment,  and  the  faculty 
named  friendship  by  Gall.  Extended  observa¬ 
tion  has  proved  they  were  correct ;  and  now 
this  organ  is  regarded  as  fully  established,  and 
has  been  named  adhesiveness. 

Situation. — In  the  skull,  the  exact  situation 
and  appearance  of  this  organ  may  be  easily 
distinguished  ;  it  is  situated  in  the  same  region 
as  the  preceding  organs,  that  is,  the  posterior, 
or  occipital,  at  the  middle  of  the  posterior  edge 
of  the  parietal  bones,  on  each  side  of  the  or¬ 
gans  of  concentrativeness ,  and  above  philopro¬ 
genitiveness  and  the  lambdoidal  suture.  When 
very  large,  two  prominences  will  be  observed 
standing  out  in  this  position,  but  it  is  rare  to 
find  it  developed  as  an  isolated  protuberance; 
this  can  only  be  the  case  when  the  organs  around 
it  are  small  in  proportion  as  it  is  large.  In 
examining  a  head  with  regard  to  this  organ, 
we  must  not  look  for  positive  projection  then, 
but  must  notice  the  form  of  this  region  of  the 
back  part  of  the  head.  This  organ  occupies,  it 
may  be  said,  the  angle,  turning  round  from 
the  back  to  the  side  of  the  head  towards  the 
ears,  about  level  with  the  tops  of  the  ears : 
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if  the  hair  be  smoothed  down,  it  will  readily 
be  seen  that  great  difference  exists  in  this 
locality  of  the  head;  in  some  heads  there  will 
be  seen  great  breadth  in  looking  at  the  back. 
In  passing  the  hand  from  the  centre  of  the  back 
of  the  head,  from  the  organ  of  concentrative¬ 
ness  to  the  sides,  we  feel  that  we  have  to  pass 
the  hand  a  considerable  distance,  and  that  there 
is  great  fulness  of  the  part,  before  getting  to 
the  side  of  the  head  :  great  squareness  too  may 
be  observed  in  noticing  the  head  from  the  top 
down  to  the  organs  of  amativeness.  When 
the  whole  is  well  developed,  it  will  form  nearly 
a  straight  line ;  it  will  be  wider  at  the  top, 
bottom,  or  middle  region,  according  as  the  or¬ 
gan  in  question  is  larger  or  smaller  than  those 
above  and  below  it ;  likewise,  when  large,  it 
extends  the  head  behind  the  ears  ;  when  small, 
the  opposite  results  of  course  will  be  found. 
On  each  side  of  concentrativeness  there  will 
be  a  great  narrowness,  if  not  a  positive  depres¬ 
sion,  in  the  region  of  this  organ,  which  gives 
a  small  compressed  look  and  feel  to  the  back  of 
the  head. 

Primitive  Function. — This  organ  may  be 
called  the  primum  mobile,  germ,  or  the  vital 
principle  of  association.  Its  primitive,  or  ele¬ 
mentary  power,  seems  to  us  the  desire  or  ten¬ 
dency  to  associate  with  our  fellow-creatures ; 
this  tendency  is  always  accompanied  with  an 
emotion,  which  is  called  by  the  general  terms 
love,  or  attachment  between  friends;  always 
with  a  wish  to  be  in  their  company.  This 
faculty  gives  rise  to  the  almost  universal  desire 
of  loving  something, — what  has  been  called  the 
besoin  d) aimer  ;  and  without  doubt  it  has  a  far¬ 
ther,  or  an  auxiliary  state  of  activity,  from 
which  springs  the  desire  of  being  loved.  By 
this  double,  or  twofold  action,  we  may  account 
for  many  of  the  anomalies  among  friends.  This 
subject  will  be  noticed  under  the  head  of  the 
manifestations.  The  existence  of  this  converse 
power  has  always  been  observed,  and  named  in 
contradistinction,  the  besoin  d'etre  aime.  It  will 
most  likely  be  proved  that  there  are  separate 
organs  for  manifesting  the  two  faculties.  The 
feeling  has  generally  been  attributed  to  vanity, 
but  it  is  very  distinct,  and  differing  much  from 
that.  To  be  noticed  or  applauded  for  the  gra¬ 
tification  of  self,  is  what  is  sought  by  the  abuse 
of  love  of  approbation,  from  whence  springs 
vanity  ;  but  this  has  no  relation  to  the  desire  to 
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associate  with,  and  to  love,  and  to  be  loved,  by 
our  fellows.  Many  philosophers  have  attributed 
the  manifestations  of  this  faculty  to  interest. 
We  have  been  seriously  told,  that,  seeing  the 
advantages  arising  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view  from  the  division  of  labour,  men  have 
congregated  or  associated  in  masses,  for  mutual 
convenience;  but  this  feeling,  like  all  the 
others,  is  blind;  it  does  not  reason  or  reflect. 
We  see  children  form  themselves  into  com¬ 
panies,  become  attached  to  each  other,  before 
they  think  of  interest :  and  even  with  them, 
and  with  adults,  does  not  friendship  often  op¬ 
pose  what  is  meant  by  our  interests?  We  see 
animals  too,  which  never  seek  their  individual 
aggrandisement,  but  act  at  all  times  from  blind 
instinct,  congregating  and  living  in  flocks. 
These  facts  prove  that  it  is  an  elementary  prin¬ 
ciple  of  our  nature  to  associate.  Much  has 
been  written  by  some  ideal  philosophers  to 
prove,  that  the  first  appropriation  of  the  soil, 
as  individual  possession,  for  the  establishment 
of  bands  of  men,  was  the  commencement  of 
human  misery ;  but  all  this  mere  theorizing  is 
at  once  answered  by  referring  to  the  human 
brain :  there  exist  the  material  organs,  by 
wdrich  are  manifested  the  feelings  of  attach¬ 
ment  to  place  and  persons ;  and  man’s  nature 
never  can  be  fulfilled  while  living  an  isolated 
or  a  wandering  life.  We  shall  find  too  from 
the  same  authority,  that  he  must  have  indi¬ 
vidual  possessions ;  these  feelings  are  the  base 
of  civilization.  Adhesiveness,  although  a  blind 
feeling,  and  no  doubt  often  acting  sponta¬ 
neously  without  aid  or  excitement  from  other 
powers,  just  as  philoprogenitiveness  does,  yet  in 
most  cases  we  shall  find  that  the  feeling  of  at¬ 
tachment  is  aroused  to  action  by  some  quality, 
imagined  or  real,  possessed  by  the  object ;  some 
act  done,  or  something  said;  or  the  means  the 
individual  may  possess  of  aiding  our  own 
views  ;  there  may  then  be  as  many  motives  to 
friendship  as  there  are  faculties,  and  the  feeling 
produces  the  same  effect  when  active.  When 
only  called  into  action  by  the  selfish  feelings, 
it  soon  grow's  cold ;  but  when  aroused  and  stimu¬ 
lated  by  the  moral  powers  and  an  enlightened 
intellect,  then  is  that  feeling  realised  in  all  its 
strength,  which  is  so  beautifully  described  by 
the  poet — 

“  The  heart  that  has  truly  loved,  never  forgets, 
But  as  truly  loves  on  to  the  close, 

As  the  sun-flower  turns  to  her  god  as  he  sets 
The  same  look  that  she  turned  as  he  rose.” 

Auxiliary  Faculties. — Benevolence;  the 
whole  of  the  moral  sentiments;  love  of  appro¬ 
bation;  all  the  other  social  feelings,  its  mani¬ 
festations  will  be  modified  by  the  temperament. 

Antago?iist  Faculties. — The  merely  selfish 
feelings,  and  also  the  irascible  ones;  but  it  must 
be  remarked,  that  large  combativeness  and  large 
adhesiveness  are  very  generally  co-existent ; 
so  that,  although  the  tendency  to  oppose, 
springing  from  the  combative  propensity,  dis¬ 
turbs  the  even  flow  of  kindly  thoughts  and 
feelings,  friendship  and  attachment  will  be 
manifested  in  the  most  extraordinary  degree 


by  those  who,  when  together,  never  agree. 
We  believe  that  combativeness  imparts  a  gene¬ 
ral  power  and  energy  to  all  the  feelings. 

The  most  decided  opponents  are  the  restrain¬ 
ing  faculties,  secretiveness  and  cautiousness ,  to 
which  maybe  added  self-esteem  and  acquisitive¬ 
ness.  When  these  are  all  large,  whatever 
may  be  felt,  but  little  of  real  friendship  will 
be  shown. 

Manifestations  of  this  faculty,  in  all  its 
phases,  may  be  noticed  in  the  daily  conduct  of 
those  around  us.  This  power  is  generally  much 
stronger  in  females  than  males;  and  we  find 
they  generally  act  more  from  feeling  than  re¬ 
flection.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  selfish¬ 
ness  at  all  times  in  man’s  affection ;  but  woman 
loves  with  all  her  heart ;  there  is  a  pureness 
and  self-devotedness  in  her  love,  however  un¬ 
worthy  the  object  may  be,  that  often  astonishes 
those  differently  organised,  and  who  regard  the 
combined  activity  of  amativeness  and  adhesive¬ 
ness  as  madness  or  infatuation;  and  as  the  fact 
is  proved,  that  these  feelings  are  possessed  by 
man  in  common  with  animals,  it  is  clear  their 
manifestations  must  be  submitted  to  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  higher  powers,  before  great  advances 
can  be  made  in  real  civilization. 

While  every  care  is  bestowed  upon  improv¬ 
ing  the  natural  qualities  (by  attending  to  their 
production)  of  plants,  pigs,  sheep,  and  horses, 
the  human  family,  for  want  of  a  proper  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  feelings,  goes  on  multiplying  idiots, 
maniacs,  and  objects  predisposed  to  all  the  evils 
ever  fabled  to  have  escaped  from  Pandora’s 
box,  ad  infinitum. 

The  extreme  ardour  of  attachment  in  many 
females  will  be  found  relative  to  the  size  of  this 
organ.  It  has  been  said,  in  woman  alone  can 
friendship  be  found  in  all  its  fulness  of  perfection. 
The  knowledge  of  this  fact  renders  doubly  guilty 
those  who,  to  gratify  their  vanity  in  making 
conquests,  or  to  satisfy  a  selfish  feeling,  play 
upon  this  loveliest  trait  in  the  female  charac¬ 
ter  ;  and,  while  glorying  in  their  successful 
villainy,  have  plunged  the  wronged  one  into 
utter  wretchedness,  and  made  her  to  mourn 
over  ruined  hopes  and  blighted  name. 

When  this  organ  is  large  in  two  individuals 
who  are,  perhaps,  in  other  respects  very  dif¬ 
ferently  organised,  their  conduct  becomes  a 
riddle  to  all  their  acquaintance.  Some  hus¬ 
bands  and  wives  can  never  live  together,  but 
are  miserable  as  soon  as  they  are  separated. 
This  arises  from  large  adhssive?iess,  seeking  its 
gratification  by  being  in  the  company  of  its 
exciting  object :  when  so  placed,  adhesiveness 
is  satisfied,  and  then  combative?iess  or  self¬ 
esteem,  or  love  of  approbation  may  come  into 
unpleasing  activity,  from  various  circumstances, 
and  quarrels  ensue  ;  and,  for  the  time,  dislike 
and  bitterness  is  felt.  Absence  again  restores 
the  activity  of  adhesiveness ,  and  thus  shows 
not  only  the  existence  of  different  powers,  but 
that, under  thedifferentcircumstances,  according 
to  which  of  the  faculties  are  ruling,  the  same 
individual  must  be  benevolent,  loving,  or  iras¬ 
cible  and  selfish. 

(To  be  continued .) 
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LETTER  FROM  DR.  ANDREW  BOARDMAN, 

NEW  YORK,  TO  MR.  GEORGE  COMBE, 
ON  MESMERO-P1IRENOLOGY. 

(  Continued.) 

The  better  to  illustrate  this  method,  I  will  describe 
a  few  of  the  experiments  which  I  have  repeatedly 
witnessed,  and  some  of  which  I  have  performed. 
After  putting  the  subject,  one  acquainted  with 
music,  into  the  mesmeric  state,  the  organ -of  tune 
was  excited  ;  she  began  immediately  to  sing  a 
song  ;  time  was  then  excited,  and  she  began  to 
beat  time,  and  sway  her  body  in  unison  ;  ideality 
was  then  excited,  and  an  added  quality  of  elevation 
was  manifest  ;  veneration  was  added,  and  she  im¬ 
mediately  ceased  her  song,  and  commenced  chaunt- 
ing  an  anthem.  These  organs  were  allayed  and  self¬ 
esteem  excited  ;  she  immediately  drew  up,  then 
back,  her  head,  and  began  talking  in  a  dignified, 
measured  tone  of  her  own  great  importance,  em¬ 
phasizing  in  the  strongest  manner  the  pronoun  I'j 
conscientiousness  was  then  excited  ;  she  became 
troubled  about  her  pride,  and  expressed  her  fears 
that  it  was  not  right  to  be  so  proud.  These  or¬ 
gans  were  quieted,  and  destructiveness  excited  ; 
She  began  tearing  to  pieces  whatever  she  could 
reach.  This  was  quieted,  and  number  excited  ; 
she  immediately  began  to  count  and  reckon.  I 
might  proceed,  but  these  examples  will  suffice. 

I  have  not  yet  done.  It  has  also  been  disco¬ 
vered  that  each  organ  of  the  brain  has  a  peculiar 
correlative  or  sympathetic  point  on  the  face,  which 
constitutes  its  centre  of  facial  expression.  The 
proof  of  this  is,  that  each  encephalic  organ  can  be 
excited  by  the  mesmerizer  operating  on  its  pecu¬ 
liar  sympathetic  point.  I  have  before  me  a  draw¬ 
ing,  on  which  I  marked  the  location  of  many  of  these 
points  from  the  indications  of  the  mesmerizer,  at 
the  sittings  at  which  they  were  discovered. 

I  have  mentioned  the  utility  of  mesmerism  as  a 
means  of  completing  our  knowledge  of  phren¬ 
ology.  Already  is  it  clear  that  the  organs  of  the 
brain  are  far  more  numerous  than  we  had  sup¬ 
posed.  Many  of  the  organs  at  present  marked 
single  in  the  phrenological  busts,  are,  in  fact, 
groups  or  families  of  organs  nearly  related  intbeir 
functions.  Of  this  you  maybe  readily  convinced 
by  experiment.  Excite  the  anterior  part  of  bene¬ 
volence  in  a  mesmerizee,  and  he  immediately  ex¬ 
presses  a  lively  interest  in  comprehensive  benevo¬ 
lent  efforts,  and  a  desire  to  be  doing  good.  Excite 
the  posterior  part,  and  his  manner  and  tone 
changes,  his  voice  assumes  the  plaintive  semitone 
of  pity,  and  his  whole  expression  is  that  of  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  suffering  and  the  distressed.  Ex¬ 
cite  the  posterior  portion  of  the  organ  of  alimen- 
tiveness,  and  he  is  voracious  for  food  ;  excite  the 
middle  portion,  and  he  asks  earnestly  for  drink  ; 
excite  the  anterior  portion,  and  he  craves  for 
pleasant  odours.  Excite  the  inner  portion  of  wit , 
and  the  expression  is  mirthful  and  laughter-loving ; 
excite  the  outer  portion,  and  it  is  sad  and  melan¬ 
cholic.  Excite  the  inner  portion  of  inhabit iveness, 
and  the  mesmerizee  dwells  on  his  love  of  home  ; 
excite  the  outer  portion,  and  he  expatiates  on  his 
love  of  country. 

The  process  of  investigation  by  means  of  mes¬ 
merism  is  at  once  simple  and  efficient.  It  con¬ 
sists,  1st.  In  obtaining  a  susceptible  subject ;  2nd. 
In  exciting  successively  all  parts  of  the  head  and 
face,  and  noting  the  words,  actions,  and  expression 
of  the  mesmerizee  ;  3.  In  questioning  the  mesme¬ 
rizee  concerning  anything  of  which  you  wish  to 
be  informed.  “  Ask  your  mesmerizee,  and  he  will 
tell  you,”  has  grown  into  an  axiom  among  some 


mesmerisers.  It  is  one,  however,  which  ought  to 
be  received  with  great  caution,  and  in  aid  only  of 
proper  physical  manifestations.  For  lack  of  this 
restriction,,  strange  vagaries  have  seized  some  be¬ 
lievers  in  mesmerism.  By  the  mesmeric  influence, 
the  brain  can  be  readily  put  into  that  condition 
which  has  occasioned  in  all  ages  “  the  seeing  of  vi¬ 
sions,  and  the  dreaming  of  dreams  ;  ”  and  some 
excitable  men  believe  such  brain- forged  visions  of 
the  mesmerizee  to  be  reality  ;  that  he  holds  com¬ 
munion  with  the  spiritual  world,  and  has  not 
merely  the  power,  like  Manfred,  to  compel  “  the 
spirits  of  earth  and  air  ”  to  appear  ;  or,  like 
Glendower,  to  “call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,” 
but  that,  at  his  bidding,  he  can  disturb  the  repose 
of  those  who  have  slept  for  ages,  and  claim  a 
friendly  chat  with  Moses,  or  Alexander,  or  So¬ 
crates,  or  Csesar,  or  Shakspeare,  or  any  other 
ancient  or  modern  worthy  !  But,  indeed,  much 
caution  is  needed  in  all  these  investigations.  A 
few  days  ago  I  was  informed  that  a  physician  of 
Albany  had,  in  the  course  of  his  mesmeric  expe¬ 
riments,  discovered  the  organ  of  insanity  ! 

It  is  not  disputed,  I  believe,  that  the  practice 
of  isolating  the  organs  of  the  brain,  by  demesme- 
rising  them  singly,  originated  in  this  city.  Mr. 
Peale  was  the  first  who  did  it  ;  he  attempted  it 
at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Sunderland,  and  Mr. 
Sunderland  believes  the  idea  to  have  been  origi¬ 
nal  with  him. 

Mesmerisers  have  long  been  in  the  habit,  I 
believe,  of  rubbing  the  forehead  of  the  mesme- 
rizees  for  the  purpose  of  brightening  up  the  in¬ 
tellect.  The  idea  of  attempting  to  excite  the  or¬ 
gans  singly,  by  similar  means,  could  hardly  fail  to 
suggest  itself  to  a  phrenological  mesmeriser.  Mr. 
Jones  informs  me  that  it  was  first  practised  by 
Mr.  Peale  at  his  suggestion,  and  that  he  suggested 
it  in  consequence  of  a  communication  that  he 
received  from  Mr.  Buchanan  of  Louisville,  who 
alleged  that  he  had  excited  the  cerebral  organs  in 
working  persons  to  a  great  exaltation  of  func¬ 
tion.  This  Mr.  Jones  took  to  be  synonymous 
with  rubbing  them,  and  concluded  that  if  such 
effects  could  be  produced  by  friction  in  the‘ waking 
state,  they  could  be  produced  in  the  mesmeric 
condition.  Mr.  Peale,  by  following  out  this  sug¬ 
gestion,  found  himself  able  to  excite  any  of  the 
organs  to  intense  activity,  not  merely  by  making 
passes  over,  but  by  merely  pointing  at  them. 

Mr.  Buchanan  lays  claim  to  the  merit  of  having 
first  discovered  a  means  of  exciting  the  different 
portions  of  the  brain,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
cause  them  to  manifest,  in  a  striking;  manner, 
their  respective  functions.  What  the  method  of 
Mr.  Buchanan  is,  I  do  not  know.  I  have  been  in¬ 
formed  that  he  makes  a  secret  of  it.  That  it  has 
any  connection  with  mesmerism  he  denies,  in  a 
letter  published  in  the  “New  York  Watchman,” 
and  dated  the  22nd  of  February,  1842.  In  a 
letter  dated  April  22nd,  1842,  published  in  the 
“  American  Phrenological  Journal,”  he  says, 
“  Please  to  correct  the  mistake  of  saying  that  I 
excite  the  organs  by  friction.  I  have  never  ex¬ 
cited  an  organ  by  friction.”  Mr.  Buchanan  tar¬ 
nishes  whatever  honour  may  be  his  due  by  his  air  of 
mystery.  The  man  of  science  ought  to  be  above 
the  littleness  of  secresy,  and  announce,  not  merely 
results,  but  means.  That  all  these  methods  are 
different  applications  of  the  same  principle,  I  have 
no  doubt  ;  and  to  deny  that  that  principle  is  the 
mesmeric  influence,  is,  I  think,  to  dispute  about 
words. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Sunderland  was,  I  believe,  the 
first  to  discover  that,  on  exciting  certain  points 
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in  the  face,  certain  mental  powers  become  predo¬ 
minantly  active.  Mr.  Jones  discovered  the  con¬ 
nection  between  these  points  and  the  encephalic 
organs,  and  he  discovered  this  through  a  sug¬ 
gestion  made  to  him  by  Dr.  Harris,  who  had  dis¬ 
covered  a  connection  between  the  lungs  and  that 
point  on  the  cheek  which  forms  the  centre  of  the 
hectic  blush  in  consumptives. 

I  have  before  me  a  long  list  of  encephalic  or¬ 
gans,  supposed  to  have  been  discovered  by  the 
means  above  explained.  Many  of  these  disco¬ 
veries  I  believe  to  be  real,  but  many  are  doubtful ; 
and  the  crude  nomenclature  of  most  of  them  is 
annoying.  I  refrain  from  sending  the  list,  but 
trust  that  you  will  investigate  this  interesting 
subject,  and  ascertain  what  of  truth  there  is  in 
it,  and  present  it  to  the  world  with  that  logical 
precision,  that  clearness  and  force,  which  distin¬ 
guishes  all  your  productions. 

Our  venerable  friend,  Professor  Caldwell,  has 
become  greatly  interested  in  mesmerism.  On  his 
late  return  from  Europe  he  told  me  that  what  he 
had  seen  of  mesmerism  had  placed  him  between 
two  marvels  ;  that  if  what  he  saw  was  the  effects 
of  a  natural  agent,  it  was  a  highly  curious  and 
important  truth ;  and  if  of  deception  and  collu¬ 
sion,  then  that  there  is  a  power  of  deception 
much  greater  than  anything  he  had  before  con¬ 
ceived,  and  which  in  itself  seemed  to  him  as  mar¬ 
vellous  as  that  mesmerism  should  be  true.  I  made 
arrangements,  in  accordance  with  which  some  ex¬ 
periments  were  made  in  the  presence  of  the  pro¬ 
fessor,  on  the  18th  of  September  last,  in  which  he 
seemed  interested.  On  his  return  to  Louisville, 
he  took  up  the  investigation  in  earnest,  and  the 
result  was  a  work  on  the  subject,  a  copy  of  which 
I  have  just  received  from  him.  In  this,  however, 
he  does  not  dwell  on  its  phrenological  importance  ; 
but  in  a  letter^wliich  I  received  from  him  a  short 
time  ago,  he  says,  that  he  has  excited  the  organs 
of  mesmerizees,  and  produced  striking  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  their  functions ;  that  he  has  at  will 
caused  these  mesmerizees  to  be  violent  or  calm, 
joyous  or  gloomy,  reverential  'and  adoring,  or 
elated  with  self-conceit. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  persons  differ  in 
mesmeric  susceptibility.  A  little  perseverance 
may,  therefore,  be  necessary  in  obtaining  a  good 
subject.  Writing  on  this  topic,  Professor  Cald¬ 
well,  in  a  letter  which  I  received  from  him  a  few 
days  ago,  says,  “  Persons  who  can  be  mesmerised, 
identified  with  the  mesmeriser  in  most  of  the 
senses,  and  also  in  attitude  and  movement,  and  be 
made  to  turn  towards  him,  and  closely  and  accu¬ 
rately  follow  him  wherever  he  may  go  ;  persons 
who  can  be  thus  acted  on  are  numerous.  But 
subjects  who  can  be  rendered  truly  and  strikingly 
clairvoyant  are  few.  In  this  place  (Louisville)  I 
have  yet  found  but  two  who  are  of  the  first  order, 
and  at  times  their  manifestations  have  been  ac¬ 
tually  grand  and  sublime.” 

I  have  thus  briefly  stated  to  you  the  new  light 
which  I  believe  mesmerism  to  have  thrown  on 
phrenology.  I  believe  the  subject  to  be  one 
which  ought  to  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  British  phrenologists  ;  and  if  the  above  elu¬ 
cidation  of  the  matter  be  by  you  and  Mr.  Cox 
deemed  appropriate  for  the  Phrenological  Journal, 
you  may  furnish  it  for  publication,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  or  state  its  substance,  or  any  part  thereof, 
in  connection  with  my  name,  or  otherwise,  as 
may  be  deemed  best. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Andrew  Boardman. 


MESMERIC  CASES. 

Ann  Coleman  ;  age  about  26  ;  nervo-bilious-lym- 
phatic  temperament  ;  average  development  of  the 
anterior  and  coronal  regions  of  the  brain  ;  lateral 
and  posterior  regions  rather  large  ;  veneration 
and  secretiveness  with  love  of  approbation  the 
predominating  organs  ;  uneducated  ;  was  thrown 
into  sound  sleep  almost  instantly  ;  the  mesmeriser 
(who  had  operated  nearly  twenty  times  previously) 
merely  passing  his  hands  downwards  from  her 
head  to  the  feet ;  he  sitting  at  the  opposite  side 
of  a  good-sized  room  ;  the  party  exerting  the  in¬ 
fluence  is  of  a  strong  nervo-bilious  temperament, 
and  from  circumstances  had  great  influence  over 
the  subject. 

Upon  speaking  to  her  no  reply  could  be  elicited. 
She  was  partially  demesmerised  by  transverse 
passes,  and  then  replied, — she  felt  quite  easy.  No 
very  marked  manifestations  of  the  affective  facul¬ 
ties  could  be  produced.  Love  of  approbation 
being  excited,  she  said  she  wished  to  be  thought 
well  of  and  would  try  to  please  everybody  ;  self¬ 
esteem ,  and  she  said  she  would  not  be  ordered 
about  by  any  one.  Secretiveness  was  very  marked. 
The  whole  of  the  natural  language  ;  tone  of  voice  ; 
physiognomy  was  a  perfect  study ;  veneration 
never  soared  higher  than  her  master  ;  it  was  much 
excited,  the  expressions  earnest  and  devoted ; 
the  perceptive  faculties  were  excited  easily,  and 
without  any  questions  being  asked  the  manifesta¬ 
tions  were  exhibited.  Number  being  touched, 
she  immediately  said  4  times  7  are  28,  3  times  50 
are  150,  at  least  it  was  when  I  went  to  school.  She 
forgot  7  times  7  ;  so  it  Certainly  does  not  in  all 
cases  give  increased  power  to  that  possessed  in  a 
waking  state.  Order  being  excited,  the  response 
was,  the  cupboard  was  not  tidy,  and  the  things  on 
the  shelf  not  straight.  Colour,  she  said  it  was  very 
pretty,  but  too  fine  for  a  servant ;  but  she  saw 
beautiful  blue,  pink,  green  dresses.  Weight  was 
tried,  and  the  butcher  was  complained  of  for  giving 
a  piece  of  meat  not  the  weight  he  professed.  Size 
was  instantly  touched,  and  the  exclamation  was 
instantaneously,  “  How  large  the  beef  has  got.” 
Tune  was  excited  ;  she  was  never  known  to  sing  ; 
but  after  explaining  she  had  no  ear  or  voice,  she 
sang  a  ballad  through  ;  but  there  was  no  evidence 
of  musical  ability  shown  by  the  mesmeric  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  organ.  The  most  interesting  fact 
was  that  upon  touching  the  interior  portion 
of  the  organ  of  wit; — buoyant  mirthfulness — 
nay,  loud  boisterous  laughter  could  be  brought 
out ;  and  by  shifting  the  finger  to  the  exterior 
of  the  organs,  in  a  moment  the  face  was  changed 
to  the  most  melancholy  and  desponding  expres¬ 
sion  ;  deep  sighs  were  breathed  ;  and  in  a  most 
plaintive  tone  of  voice  she  said  she  was  very 
low  and  miserable.  In  the  midst  of  her  speaking 
the  finger  was  moved  ;  the  face  brightened, — 
“  Please  God,”  she  said,  “  there  would  be  better 
days,”  and  began  laughing.  This  alternation  from 
gay  to  grave  was  induced  above  twelve  times  at 
one  sitting  ;  and  not  merely  by  the  magnetiser, 
but  by  a  strange  gentleman  present,  who  had  never 
witnessed  any  experiment  previously. 

_____  V.  J.  W. 

The  young  lady,  whose  case  was  mentioned  last 
week,  has  been  mesmerised  three  times  since.  The 
last  time  there  was  no  violent  excitement  mani¬ 
fested  ;  she  was  calm  and  drowsy,  but  sound  sleep 
has  not  been  produced  ;  the  passes  have  been 
made  at  a  distance,  and  with  very  little  mental 
effort  or  concentrated  energy. — From  a  Corre¬ 
spondent.  — 
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A  case  was  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Phreno¬ 
logical  Association,  Jan.  16, 1843,  illustrative  of  the 
effects  of  mesmerism  upon  various  phrenological 
organs,  by  T.  Uwins,  Esq.,  R.A.  The  subject  was  a 
married  female,  about  thirty,  without  children ; 
she  had  originally  been  mesmerised  for  indigestion, 
water-brash,  &c.,  with  very  considerable  benefit  to 
her  health  ;  but  Mr.  Uwins  having  heard  of  results 
obtained  from  patients  in  the  sleep-waking  state 
confirmatory  of  phrenological  facts,  determined 
to  test  the  truth  of  them.  Mr.  Joseph,  the  emi¬ 
nent  sculptor  and  a  profound  phrenologist,  was 
present  at  the  first  experiment.  To  prevent  the 
possibility  of  deception,  Mr.  Joseph  wrote  on 
paper  the  organs  he  wished  to  have  acted  upon  in  suc¬ 
cession.  “W e  began,”  said  the  author,  “with  ideality 
and  wonder.  Exclamations  of  admiration,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  the  most  expressive  and  appropriate 
actions,  immediately  followed  the  application  of 
my  fingers  to  those  portions  of  the  brain.  “How 
beautiful !”  “  What  a  delicious  place  !”  “  It  is 

like  the  happy  valley  in  Rasselas  !”  “  Where  are 
the  people  going  ?”  I  said,  “  What  is  it  you  see  ?” 
“  Oh  look,  look  !”  she  repeated,  “  There,  there, 
look  !  How  finely  they  are  dressed  !  They  are 
going  to  dance  :  I’ll  have  a  jig  with  them  and 
she  began  beating  time  as  if  she  were  about  start¬ 
ing  off  in  a  dance  ;  when  suddenly  she  said,  “  Oh 
no,  I’ll  go  in  that  boat.  Oh  what  a  beautiful 
lake  !”  I  now  put  my  finger  on  cautiousness  : 
she  instantly  drew  back  with  the  most  marked 
expression  of  fear,  and  seizing  me  by  the  arm 
said,  in  an  under  tone, “  Come  away,  come  away.” 
“  What  are  you  afraid  of  ?”  I  said.  “  I)o  you  not 
see,”  she  replied  still  in  a  lower  tone,  “  they  are 
following  us  ?  They  will  do  us  some  mischief.” 
“  Dont  fear,”  I  said,  “  I’ll  fight  them  off.” 
“  No,  no,  no,”  she  still  held  my  arm  and  whis¬ 
pered  in  my  ear,  “  do  not  strike  them,  they  will 
hire  some  one  to  murder  you  for  five  shillings. 
Come  away,  come  away.”  Mr.  Joseph’s  course 
now  led  to  my  removing  the  finger  from  cautious¬ 
ness  to  self-esteem,  still  keeping  the  thumb  as 
before  on  ideality .  I  had  scarcely  touched  this 
organ  when  she  drew  herself  up,  (she  was  before 
crouching  under  the  influence  of  fear,)  raised  her 
head  very  high,  and  said  in  an  under  and  reserved 
tone,  though  with  an  expression  of  cunning  satis¬ 
faction,  “  They  are  actually  bowing  to  me,  they 
think  me  a  person  of  consequence,  and  indeed  I 
think  myself  quite  as  good  as  any  of  them  !  ”  She 
then  stood  up  and  made  some  formal  patronizing 
curtseys  to  the  right  and  left,  varying  her  assumed 
and  stately  demeanour  till  I  broke  the  charm  by 
removing  my  fingers  from  the  organs,  which  left 
her  as  usual  stretching  out  her  hands  in  darkness 
and  vacancy.  Mr.  Joseph’s  next  instructions 
were  philoprogenitiveness.  The  patient  imme¬ 
diately  put  on  the  most  winning  smiles,  and 
seemed  by  her  actions  to  be  courting  children  to 
come  to  her.  “  Oh  the  dear  little  creatures,”  she 
exclaimed,  “  come,  come.”  At  length  she  seemed 
to  have  caught  one  in  her  arms,  which  she  hugged 
with  the  most  extatic  delight :  “  Look,”  she  said, 
“  what  a  dear  little  angel.”  I  asked  if  it  was 
her  own,  but  repented  the  question  as  soon  as  it 
had  escaped  my  lips.  She  sank  back  in  her  chair, 
and  said  with  a  deep  sigh,  “  No,  my  home  is  never 
to  be  so  blessed.”  I  never  shall  forget  the  scene. 
Mr.  Joseph  appeared  affected  almost  to  tears.  As 
I  still  [kept  my  fingers  on  the  organ,  she  soon  re¬ 
sumed  her  pleasurable  feelings  and  seemed  again 
to  be  fondling  a  baby  in  her  arms.  Mr.  Joseph 
now  wished  me  to  carry  my  thumbs  on  both 
sides  of  the  head  to  the  organs  of  destructiveness. 


Instantly  she  threw  the  child  away  and  began 
tearing  and  raving  with  a  fiend-like  fury.  I  said, 
“  Surely  you  are  not  going  to  kill  the  child?’* 
she  replied,  “  I  could  kill  it, — a  little  ugly  devil. 
I  could  tear  it  in  pieces,”  she  continued,  using 
the  utmost  violence  with  her  hands  as  if  she 
would  destroy  every  thing  within  her  reach.  I 
went  now  to  benevolence.  The  change  was  de¬ 
lightful.  She  smiled  and  seemed  by  her  action  to 
be  surrounded  by  objects  agreeable  to  her.  I 
asked  what  it  w’as  that  gave  her  so  much  pleasure. 
“  Don’t  you  see,”  she  said,  “  there  are  all  my'kind 
friends  :  it  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  be  surrounded 
by  so  many  kind  friends.”  She  continued  her 
smiles  of  recognition  from  one  side  to  the  other  ; 
and  named  some  persons  from  whom  I  knew  she 
had  received  kindness.  At  Mr.  Joseph’s  request 
I  now  touched  on  combativeness.  She  instantly 
began  squaring  with  her  fists  like  a  boxer.  I 
said,  “  Surely  you  are  not  going  to  fight  ?  ”  She 
replied,  “I  do  not  know  what  I  may  do  with  pro¬ 
vocation.”  “  Oh,  nonsense,”  1  said.  “  Not  such 
nonsense  neither,”  she  replied,  “  I  can  strike  a 
hard  blow  ;  I  do  not  think  you  would  like  to  take 
as  many  blows  as  I  could  give  you  she  still 
kept  her  hostile  action  of  defiance.  From  com¬ 
bativeness  I  went  to  conscientiousness.  She  in¬ 
stantly  dropped  her  hands  and  assumed  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  self-accusation  ;  she  did  not  speak  or 
move,  but  seemed  absorbed  in  reflection.  By  Mr. 
Joseph’s  desire,  I  moved  my  fingers  to  venera¬ 
tion,  when  her  face  assumed  a  sainted  expression 
of  devotion,  and  bending  her  body  a  little  forwards, 
she  clasped  her  hands  in  the  attitude  of  prayer. 
Music  was  the  last  organ  touched.  She  began 
beating  time  as  if  listening  to  some  instrument  or 
voice.  I  said,  “  What  is  it  ?  ”  “Do  you  not  hear  ? 
Listen:  it  is  my  favourite  tune, ‘Woodman  spare 
that  Tree.’  My  husband  plays  it.  Be  still  : 
listen.”  All  this  was  accompanied  by  gestures  in¬ 
dicative  of  the  pleasure  the  music  gave  her. 

On  a  subsequent  occasion  the  experiments  were 
less  successful,  which  the  operator  attributed  to  a 
moral  cause  acting  upon  himself.  The  author 
soon  found  another  opportunity  to  carry  out  the 
experiments  ;  previously  to  which  he  and  Mr. 
Joseph  satisfied  themselves  that  the  patient  did 
not  know  either  the  name  or  situation  of  a  single 
organ.  On  the  third  trial,  experiments,  similar 
to  the  foregoing,  were  made  with  invariable  suc¬ 
cess  upon  the  organs  of  wit.  benevolence,  acquisi¬ 
tiveness,  hope ,  music ,  colour,  number,  size, 
and  order.  When  eventuality  was  touched,  she 
fell  back  in  her  chair.  Lanyuage  could  not  be 
excited,  and  some  other  unsuccessful  attempts 
concluded  the  sitting.  The  last  trial  was  made  in 
the  presence  of  twTo  ladies,  who  handed  to  Mr. 
Uwins  on  paper  the  names  of  one  or  more  of  the 
organs  in  turn,  accordingly  as  they  wished  one  or 
more  to  be  brought  into  activity,  and  the  effects 
immediately  ensued  with  the  following  exceptions. 
Individuality  and  what  has  been  called  eventu¬ 
ality  produced  nothing  :  language  nothing  :  imi¬ 
tation  ..  little  that  wras  satisfactory  ;  and  hope, 
which  I  thought  before  ascertained,  now  became 
despair,  &c.  &c. 

A  paper  was  afterwards  read  by  H.  G.  Atkin¬ 
son,  Esq.  upon  Mesmeric  Phrenology,  pointing  out 
the  importance  of  mesmerism  in  phrenological 
investigations,  and  the  mutual  bearing  of  the  two 
sciences  upon  each  other. — From  the  Zoist. 


A  just  man  liateth  the  evil,  but  not  the  evil 
doer, — i Sir  Philip  Sydney. 
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THE  PHRENOLOGICAL  DEVELOPMENTS  OF  HENRY  CLAY 
( From  the  American  Phrenological  Journal.) 


Measurements  in  inches  and  tenths. 


Circumference  around  Philo,  and  Individ. 

do.  do.  Causality 

From  Individuality  over  the  middle  line  of 
the  head  to  the  occipital  spinalis 
From  ear  to  ear  over  Firmness 
“  “  “  “  Benevolence 

K  (<  “  “  Comparison 

“  around  Individuality 


ft 


a 


Calliper  Measurements . 

Individuality  to  Philoprogenitiveness 
“  Self-Esteem 

Opening  of  the  ear  to  Individuality 

Comparison  . 


ft 


u 


ec 


ft 


« 

ft 


ft 


ft 

ft 


« 


Benevolence . 
Firmness 
Self-Esteem 
Philoprogenitivene; 
Destructiveness  to  Destructiveness 
Cautiousness  to  Cauutiousness 
Combativeness  to  Combativeness 
Sublimity  to  Sublimity 
Ideality  to  Ideality 
Secretiveness  to  Secretiveness 


ss 


24.2 

23.2 

15,5 

15,5 

15,5 

13,7 

13.2 


8.5 

8.7 

5.5 

5.8 
6,3 
6,2 
6,1 

5.5 

6.5 

6.5 
6, 
6, 

5.5 

6,7 


The  foregoing  are  the  measurements  of  a  bust 
of  Henry  Clay,  taken  from  life  by  the  Editor,  in 
1838.  Of  course,  they  are  somewhat  larger  than 
life,  because  the  moulds  of  all  busts  shrink  in 
drying,  which  leaves  the  inside  a  little  larger  than 
the  original.  The  hair  also  enlarges  the  bust  still 
more,  though  this  would  not  effect  many  of  the 
measurements  except  the  first  four.  The  first  is 
enlarged  about  three-fourtlis  of  an  inch  by  these 
causes,  and  the  remaining  about  half  an  inch  ;  but 
the  calliper  measurements  remain  comparatively 
unaffected  by  them. 

RELATIVE  SIZE  OF  HIS  ORGANS,  IN  A  SCALE  FROM 

1  TO  7.  * 


1  Amativeness  *+6 

2  Philoprogen.  7 

3  Adhesiveness  6  to  7 

4  Inhabitiveness  7 

5  Concentrativeness  4 

Propensities. 

6  Combativeness  +5 

7  Destructiveness  6 

8  Alimentiveness  6 


9  Making  money  9 
Keeping  money  2 

10  Secretiveness  -j-6 

Selfish  Sentiments. 

11  Cautiousness  7 

12  Approbativeness  6 

13  Self-Esteem  7 

14  Firmness  7 


*  -f-  Phis,  or  more  than  large,  or  between  large 
and  very  large. 
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Moral  Sentiments. 

15  Conscientiousness  4 

16  Hope  -}-6 

17  Marvellousness  2 

18  Veneration  5 

19  Benevolence  +z 

20  Constructiveness  2 

21  Ideality'  6 

Sublimity  7 

22  Imitation  7 

23  Mirtlifulness  7 
Intel.  Faculties  6 
Perceptive  do.  7 

24  Individuality  6^  to  7 

25  Form  6 

26  Size  7 

27  Weight  6 

28  Colour  5 


29  Order  4-6 

SO  Calculation  6 

31  Locality  7 

32  Eventuality  6 

33  Time  3 

34  Tune  (uncertain) 

35  Language  5 

36  Causality  5 

37  Comparison  -J-6 

Suavitiveness  7 

Human  Nature  7 

Newly  Discovered 
Organs. 

Love  of  Power  7 

Ambition  7 

Policy  7 


His  Temperament  is  an  admirable  combination 
of  each  of  the  tempferaments,  and  combines  great 
•power  of  organization,  with  uncommon  activity. 
One  of  his  organizations  will  wear  out  but  never 
rust  out,  and  can  never  keep  still,  nor  allow  any 
means  to  go  untried  till  he  succeeds. 

He  also  has  great  elasticity  of  constitution  ; 
can  endure  almost  anything,  and  will  bend  long 
and  much  before  he  will  finally  break.  He  is  tall 
of  stature,  yet  not  spindling  :  has  a  capacious 
chest,  a  sandy  complexion,  a  florid  countenance, 
and  great  ease  of  action,  both  of  body  and 
brain. 

His  head  is  large  (about  23|  inches),  and  fully 
developed  in  all  its  parts,  the  brain  being  so  dis¬ 
tributed  that  he  shows  his  mental  powers  to  advan¬ 
tage.  All  his  brain  comes  into  play ;  every  organ 
tells  ;  every  faculty  helps  his  fellow,  and  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  general  result.  All  the  organs  that 
denote  efficiency,  and  that  give  energy  of  charac¬ 
ter,  are  great. 

The  elongation  and  rising  of  the  head  in  the 
region  of  self-esteem  and  firmness,  are  very  strik¬ 
ing,  and  evince  great  ambition,  elevation,  and  love 
of  eminence,  together  with  those  qualities  which 
enable  him  to  distinguish  himself  as  a  public 
leader.  That  form  of  head  always  denotes  emi¬ 
nence  in  some  sphere  ;  what  sphere,  depends  upon 
the  combinations  of  these  organs.  Combined  with 
the  animal  propensities,  it  gives  a  thirst  for  emi¬ 
nence  as  a  warrior,  or  bully,  or  liorse-jockey,  or 
great  eater  and  drinker,  &c. ;  but  combined  with 
the  moral  organs,  it  gives  a  love  of  eminence  for 
talents,  oratory,  scholarship,  &c.,  or  for  something 
in  which  mind  is  concerned.  This  combination 
is  found  in  Clay’s  head. 

Some  of  his  moral  organs  are  large,  benevolence 
remarkably  so.  In  fact,  it  is  seldom  found  equally 
developed.  The  phrenologist  would  of  course  in¬ 
fer  that  he  was  remarkable  for  his  kindness  and 
goodness,  for  his  whole-souled  generosity  and 
hospitality.  What  the  fact  is,  is  left  for  others  to 
judge,  as  my  main  object  in  this  article  is  to  give 
his  developments.  Veneration  is  fair,  but  mar¬ 
vellousness  is  miserably  small.  Hope  is  large,  and 
combines  with  approbativeness  and  self-esteem ; 
giving  him  a  desire  and  expectation  of  distinction 
and  notoriety.  His  head,  as  a  whole,  is  high  and 
long  upon  the  top,  which  indicates  a  predominance 
of  the  better,  nobler  feelings  of  our  nature.  The 
vicious  gratification  of  the  propensities  would  be 
measurably  restrained  in  such  a  head,  and  the 
conduct  honourable  and  moral.  Conscientious¬ 
ness  is  not  decidedly  deficient,  yet  not  of  a  size 
sufficient  to  exert  much  influence  in  the  councils 
of  the  mind.  It  will  not  control  or  govern  the 


other  faculties,  nor  give  any  very  severe  compunc¬ 
tions  of  conscience,  but  allows  self-esteem  to  throw 
the  mantle  of  charity  over  faults  and  failings. 

A  head  like  this  will  never  knowingly  do  a  dis¬ 
reputable  or  disgraceful  thing,  but  always  act  a 
highly  honourable,  magnanimous  part,  keeping  his 
character  pure  and  spotless,  and  associating  with 
the  higher  classes  only.  This  same  range  of  organs 
also  indicates  some  little  aristocracy, and  an  exclu¬ 
sive  tendency,  and  also  a  love  of  power  and  peace. 
A  head  like  this  would  like  personal  liberty  and 
resent  all  encroachments  on  it ;  yet  also  wish  to 
exercise  authority  over  others,  and  love  to  be 
obeyed  and  looked  up  to  as  a  standard. 

For  perseverance  he  would  be  remarkable. 
Nothing  would  turn  him  from  his  purpose — no¬ 
thing  but  dire  necessity  change  his  line  of  action. 
And  as  firmness  is  amply  supported  by  self-esteem 
and  combativeness,  he  would  face  difficulties, 
show  great  resolution,  and  prosecute  his  plans  with 
great  vigour.  But  for  his  great  combativeness  and 
firmness,  his  prodigious  cautiousness  (Fig.  11) 
would  render  him  timid  and  irresolute  ;  and  but 
for  his  prodigious  cautiousness  and  his  prodigious 
energy  of  character,  imparted  by  firmness,  self¬ 
esteem,  and  combativeness,  would  render  ^him 
reckless  and  really  dangerous  ;  but  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  prudence  and  energy  as  seen  in  his  head, 
will  render  him  cautious  in  maturing  his  plans, 
but  unbending  and  energetic  in  their  execution. 
He  would  give  good  advice,  manage  well,  and  be 
every  way  worthy  of  entire  confidence. 

Secretiveness  is  very  large.  Policy,  manage¬ 
ment,  art,  pretence,  or  any  “ad  captandum','>  mea¬ 
sure  that  would  take  well,  would  be  chosen  by  one 
with  this  organization.  He  would  work  behind 
the  curtain,  and  keep  his  designs  close  till  they 
were  consummated.  Still,  his  large  organs  of  ap¬ 
probativeness  and  self-esteem  will  prevent  false¬ 
hood  and  downright  deception.  He  would  be 
long-headed  and  employ  a  little  humbug,  and 
manoeuvre  admirably,  but  not  falsify. 

The  selfish  organs  as  a  class  are  quite  large 
enough  to  enable  and  dispose  him  to  take  good 
care  of  his  own  interests,  yet  he  would  not  be  par¬ 
ticularly  selfish.  He  would  seek  his  own  in¬ 
terests,  yet  not  cross  the  track  of  others,  unless 
compelled  to. 

Appetite  is  very  strong,  so  is  friendship,  and 
the  two  would  render  him  most  hospitable,  and 
also  secure  the  friendship  and  co-operation  of 
others.  So  lai’ge  an  organ  of  adhesiveness  is 
rarely  found  in  men,  as  is  evinced  by  the  great 
projection  of  the  head  behind  the  ears.  Indeed, 
all  the  social  organs  are  large  and  some  very 
large.  They  render  him  a  fond  father  and  a  de¬ 
voted  husband,  and  strongly  attached  to  home  and 
country.  His  decidedly  large  inhabitiveness 
evinces  devoted  patriotism.  Henry  Clay  loves 
his  country  beyond  all  doubt,  and  would  take 
much  pleasure  and  spend  much  time  in  improving 
his  home  and  gathering  the  conveniences  of  life 
about  him.  The  parental  feeling  is  particularly 
strong  ;  hence  he  would  be  interested  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  rising  generation,  and  also  en¬ 
courage  young  men  in  bringing  themselves  before 
the  public. 

Amativeness  is  strongly  developed,  but  much 
stronger  upon  one  side  than  the  other. 

He  has  more  resistance  than  revenge,  more 
spirit  and  courage  than  cruelty  ;  more  of  the  de¬ 
fensive  than  of  the  aggressive ;  so  that  he  will 
seldom  punish  an  enemy  in  his  power,  though  his 
hatred  is  strong. 

Love  of  money  to  hoard  is  feeble,  but  a  dispo* 
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sition  to  acquire,  is  strong.  If  he  should  make 
his  tens  of  thousands  annually,  he  would  never 
lay  up  any  great  store.  Ho  is  liable  to  aid  his 
friends  to  liis  own  ruin,  and  should  study  economy. 

His  ideality  and  sublimity  are  both  large, 
(Fig.  21,)  standing  out  in  bold  relief,  and  giving 
that  ridge  upon  the  sides  of  the  head,  seen  in  the 
front  view  and  running  backward.  This  would 
give  elegance  and  expression,  refinement  of  feel¬ 
ing,  good  taste,  and  a  love  of  the  beautiful  in 
nature  and  art.  With  large  language ,  it  gives 
elegance  of  expression,  chasteness,  and  beauty  of 
style,  and  always  avoids  the  coarse  and  gross,  and 
says  even  severe  things  in  a  genteel  way.  This 
constitutes  one  of  the  main  elements  of  the  orator, 
gives  a  richness  of  fancy  and  a  glowing  imagina¬ 
tion  ;  the  creative  faculty,  and  a  love  of  the  per¬ 
fect  and  ideal.  Imitation  is  also  large,  and  gives 
manner,  gesture,  expression,  and  facility  in  taking 
; pattern . 

His  forehead  is  very  retreating,  yet  this  is  in  part 
owing  to  the  great  size  of  his  perceptive  faculties. 
He  has  more  observation  than  power  of  reasoning ; 
can  explain  and  expound  better  than  originate ; 
can  criticise  ;  expose  the  fallacious,  and  illustrate 
very  clearly,  yet  not  dive  as  deeply  as  if  causality 
were  larger.  His  is  a  practical  head  and  talent  ; 
not  inventive  or  planning.  He  understands  the 
details  of  business,  yet  does  not  adapt  means  to 
ends  on  a  large  scale,  nor  is  he  the  deep,  profound 
originator  of  new  and  excellent  means  of  attaining 
given  ends.  He  is  comparatively  more  the  prac¬ 
tical  and  superficial  business  man  than  the  one  for 
managing  or  reasoning  correctly  from  first  prin¬ 
ciples.  His  policy  would  naturally  be  that  of 
adopting  temporary  expedients  rather  than  those 
of  permanent  and  ultimate  utility.  He  has  extra¬ 
ordinary  powers  of  observation  ;  a  great  recollec¬ 
tion  of  places,  faces,  and  facts,  the  faculty  of 
reasoning  by  induction,  or  from  a  great  number  of 
analogous  facts.  This  organization  would  also 
enable  him  to  apply  facts  to  arguments,  citing 
similar  cases,  and  fortifying  his  positions  by  ap¬ 
peals  to  history  and  science.  Still,  his  reasoning 
would  be  more  specious  and  plausible  than  pro¬ 
found.  In  phrenological  language,  all  the  intel¬ 
lectual  organs,  except  causality,  are  large,  and 
some  of  them  remarkably  developed.  This  con¬ 
stitutes  a  radical  defect  in  liis  talents  as  a  statesman. 
He  cannot  fully  perceive  and  readily  apply  the 
greater  and  more  remote  bearings  of  things.  In¬ 
deed,  he  has  few  defects  except  lesser  causality. 

That  portion  of  the  head  between  causality 
and  comparison  below,  and  benevolence  and  imi¬ 
tation  above,  is  remarkbly  developed,  as  will  be 
seen  by  observing  the  distance  from  comparison 
(Fig.  37)  to  benevolence  (Fig.  19.)  This  region 
has  of  late  been  regarded  as  giving  an  intuitive 
perception  of  human  character,  and  of  the  best 
ways  and  means  of  operating  on  mind,  and 
managing  men  ;  and  also  a  polite,  affable,  agree¬ 
able  way  of  saying  and  doing  things.  The  former 
organ  is  called  human  nature,  and  is  located  be¬ 
tween  benevolence  and  comparison,  and  is  re¬ 
markably  developed  in  the  head  of  Clay.  It  is 
the  duping  organ,  and  enables  those  in  whom  it  is 
large,  to  make  others  believe  that  they  are  labour¬ 
ing  for  themselves,  when  in  fact,  they  are  only 
serving  those  that  dupe  them.  The  other  organs, 
lying  between  causality  and  imitation,  says 
pleasant  things,  and  says  them  very  pleasantly ; 
and  when  it  says  severe  things,  it  says  them  with¬ 
out  giving  offence,  and  makes  many  personal 
friends,  even  among  political  enemies.  Both  of 
these  organs  being  large  in  Clay,  he  has  great  tact 


in  managing  men — knows  just  what  to  say,  and 
when,  and  to  whom  to  say  it  ;  how  to  set  others 
at  work  for  him,  and  pursues  the  polite,  popular 
course. 

Altogether,  he  certainly  has  an  extraordinary 
head  and  organization,  and  is  endowed  by  nature 
with  all  the  elements  excepting  causality,  a  re¬ 
quisite  for  becoming  a  truly  great  man.  Such  a 
head  will  work  its  own  way  up  to  eminence,  even  in 
the  face  of  difficulties  almost  insurmountable,  will 
be  the  .arbiter  of  his  own  fortunes,  make  an  im¬ 
pression  upon  his  nation,  and  even  race,  and  leave 
an  enduring  name  to  be  admired  by  those  that 
come  after  him.  He  has  nearly  every  organ  requi¬ 
site  for  the  scholar  and  orator.  Language  is  not 
predominant,  yet  not  deficient.  Sometimes,  when 
the  person  is  tall,  and  all  the  organs  are  long,  in¬ 
stead  of  shorter  and  broader,  the  organ  of  lan¬ 
guage  runs  over  the  eyes  and  sets  them  down 
into  the  face,  causing  an  unusual  descent  from  the 
eyebrow  down  to  the  middle  of  the  eye,  and  also 
a  fulness  just  below  the  eye.  In  short  and  fleshy 
men,  this  organ  stops  behind  the  eyes,  and  throws 
them  out,  giving  what  is  called  the  pop-eye,  or 
the  ox-eye,  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  Clay’s  organs 
are  all  long ,  and  his  eyes  are  set  down  into  the 
face,  instead  of  projecting ;  and  hence  his  lan¬ 
guage  is  in  reality  larger  than  it  appears  to  be  at 
first  sight. 

His  extraordinary  individuality,  comparison , 
and  ideality,  with  his  large  eventuality  and  full 
language,  give  him  great  descriptive  powers,  with 
that  detailed,  matter-of-fact,  off-hand  business 
talents,  for  which  he  has  rendered  himself  emi¬ 
nent.  For  the  same  reason,  he  seizes  at  once  upon 
the  strong  points  of  a  case  and  handles  it  to  ad¬ 
miration.  He  is  also  systematic,  and  good  in 
figures. 

G.  Combe,  in  his  “  Tour,”  alludes  to  the  deve¬ 
lopments  of  Clay,  but  does  not  do  him  justice.  He 
has  more  brain,  and  especially  more  poioer  of 
intellect,  than  is  there  ascribed  to  him.  The 
sloping  of  Clay’s  forehead,  doubtless  led  him  into 
this  error. 

In  regard  to  the  character  of  Clay  as  such,  I 
forbear  making  any  remarks  ;  first,  because  every 
American  citizen  should  be  familiar  at  least  with 
bis  public  character  ;  and  secondly,  his  political 
position  tends  to  bias  the  minds  of  politicians  for 
and  against  him,  so  that  a  clashing  of  opinion 
exists  concerning  him.  I  have,  however,  adhered 
strictly  to  his  developments,  which  is  all  that  the 
science  requires  of  me  as  a  phrenologist. 

The  accompanying  engraving  of  him  will  be 
found  a  most  excellent  likeness,  probably  the  best 
extant.  On  seeing  the  bust  from  which  they  were 
copied,  Wise  pronounced  it  the  best  likeness  ever 
taken,  and  added  that,  to  any  man  who  wanted  a 
likeness  of  Clay,  it  was  worth  $500.  The  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  countenance  is  admirable. 


Every  man  is  entitled,  so  far  as  the  general 
stock  will  suffice,  not  only  to  the  means  of  being, 
but  of  well  being.  It  is  unjust  if  one  man  be 
deprived  of  leisure  to  cultivate  his  rational 
powers,  jjwhile  another  contributes  not  a  single 
effort  to  add  to  the  common  stock.  The  faculties 
of  one  man  are  like  the  faculties  of  another. 
Justice  directs  that  each,  unless  perhaps  he  be 
employed  more  beneficially  to  the  public,  should 
contribute  to  the  cultivation  of  the  common  har¬ 
vest,  of  which  each  consumes  a  share.  This  re¬ 
ciprocity  is  the  essence  of  justice. — Goodwin. 
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PRACTICAL  APPLICATION  OF  PHREN¬ 
OLOGY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  People’s  Phrenological 

Journal. 

Sir, — Being  desirous  of  serving  the  cause  of 
phrenology  in  my  native  city,  and  believing 
that  phrenological  experiments  will,  if  pro¬ 
per. y  conducted,  clearly  demonstrate  the  prac¬ 
ticability  of  our  science,  and  excite  the  attention 
of  the  prejudiced  and  the  inditferent,  I  made 
it  my  object  to  visit  some  of  its  institutions; 
and  amongst  others  examined  some  of  the  in¬ 
mates  of  a  private  school  of  correction  near 
Hamburg,  called  “Das  rauke  Haus,”  instituted 
for  the  education  of  boys  and  girls  who  had 
early  deviated  from  the  paths  of  rectitude.  Most 
of  these  have  been  taken  from  the  lowest 
classes  of  society  and 'had  from  their  infancy 
been  exposed  to  every  kind  of  temptation ; 
but  there  are  many  also  from  among  the  higher 
classes,  whose  conduct  has  evinced  a  strong 
natural  tendency  to  crime.  The  establishment 
is  conducted  by  the  able  and  zealous  Mr. 
Wichern,  whose  indefatigable  exertions  have 
justly  entitled  him  to  the  esteem  of  his  fellow 
citizens.  rihe  pupils  educated  here  enjoy  their 
full  liberty  under  the  careful  superintendence 
of  assistant  masters,  mostly  mechanics  of  supe¬ 
rior  abilities,  who  have  dedicated  themselves 
entirely  to  their  instruction.  The  boys  are 
constantly  kept  in  active  employment  and  are 
treated  with  much  kindness,  in  order  to  call 
forth  the  better  feelings  of  their  nature.  Be¬ 
sides  moral  and  religious  instruction,  they  learn 
trades,  work  in  the  garden,  and  often  become 
active  and  useful  members  of  society.  Of  the 
following  seven  individuals  I  noted  the  cere¬ 
bral  development,  and  afterwards  wrote  my 
opinion  ;  and,  in  the  interim,  Mr.  Wichern  did 
the  same,  founded  simply  on  his  personal  know¬ 
ledge  of  their  characters.  This  opinion  is  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  phrenological  inferences. 

A. — In  this  organization  many  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  propensities,  as  well  as  some  of  the  higher 
moral  feelings,  predominate.  The  intellectual 
faculties  are  not  well  developed;  and,  to  judge 
phrenologically,  such  an  individual  is,  to  a 
great  degree,  a  creature  of  external  circum¬ 
stances.  Now,  if  the  better  feelings  are  con¬ 
stantly  brought  into  activity  by  moral  and  reli¬ 
gious  education  and  good  example,  it  may  be 
expected  that  although  he  would  not  obtain 
a  high  degree  of  moral  excellence,  yet  he 
would  not  commit  actions  subjecting  him  to 
the  penalty  of  the  law,  but  might  be  made  a 
useful  member  of  society.  Under  unfavour¬ 
able  circumstances  this  combination  would  pro¬ 
duce  cunning,  deceit,  theft,  revenge,  and  iras¬ 
cibility;  which  latter  emotion  would  oftener  be 
inwardly  felt  than  outwardly  shown,  as  with 
very  great  caution  he  combines  a  power  to 
conceal  whatever  is  passing  within.  The 
strongest  traits  of  his  better  feelings  are  kind¬ 
ness,  willingness  to  serve  others,  a  sense  of  the 
beautiful,  {ideality),  which  will  give  a  desire 
for  improvement;  but  which  in  this  combina¬ 
tion  might  lead  to  idle  imagination  and  day¬ 
dreams. 


The  feeling  of  right  and  wrong  (conscien¬ 
tiousness)  is  not  well  developed.  There  is 
considerable  mechanical  ability,  but  a  strong 
inclination  to  sluggishness.* 

B.  has  a  very  unfavourable  organization, — 
one  very  inferior  to  the  former.  The  higher 
moral  feelings  are  deficient,  particularly  justice 
and  kindness.  The  social  feelings  are  feeble. 
Under  unfavourable  external  circumstances  such 
an  in  dividual  would  become  a  very  dangerous 
character.  Pride  and  selfishness  reign  here  ; 
he  wll  be  quarrelsome  and  mutinous ;  he  will 
avoid  society,  and  under  occurrent  circum¬ 
stances  believe  that  he  ought  to  revenge  him¬ 
self  on  mankind  and  become  a  decided  villain. 

,  Is  indifferent  to  the  good  opinion  of  others,  and 
will  undervalue  disinterestedness,  or  consider 
those  as  fools  who  do  a  noble  action. 

C. ,  a  tolerably  good  organization.  Although 
the  lower  feelings  are  strong,  they  are  fairly 
balanced  by  the  moral  sentiments ;  and  the 
phrenologist  perceives  here  the  influence  of  ex¬ 
ternal  circumstances,  which  must  do  their  worst 
to  induce  an  individual  so  constituted  to  commit 
very  bad  actions.  Conscientiousness  is  fairly 
developed,  and  will  cause  him  to  feel  remorse  if 
he  has  acted  wrong.  Acquisitiveness  and  se¬ 
cretiveness  are  strong  motives  to  action  ;  but  a 
leading  feature  in  this  character  is  love  of 
applause;  there  are  also  powers  of  construction 
and  imitation. 

D.  has  an  unfavourable  organizatian,  the 
moral  feelingsare  weak.  A  great  wTant  of  con¬ 
scientiousness  and  a  tendency  to  intrigue  will 
be  apparent.  There  is  much  pride,  self-suffici¬ 
ency,  and  obstinacy,  with  little  caution.  The 
individual  is  difficult  to  be  managed,  he  feels 
little  remorse  for  faults  committed. 

E.  The  lower  feelings  here  prevail,  the  in- 
I  tellectual  faculties  are  very  little  developed. 

Such  a  being  may  be  justly  called  a  moral  pati¬ 
ent.  The  feelings  most  deficient,  are  kindness 
and  good-will.  He  is  cunning  ;  maliciously  in¬ 
clined  ;  and  would  be  a  dangerous  character  if 
possessed  of  more  intellect. 

F.  has  a  better  organization  ;  but  the  animal 
propensities  are  strong.  The  perceptives  (that 
is  those  faculties  which  through  the  medium  of 
the  senses  make  man  acquainted  with  the  ex¬ 
ternal  world)  are  strongly  developed,  individu¬ 
ality ,  form ,  size,  order,  See. ;  but  there  is  not 
much  capability  of  foreseeing  consequences,  or 
of  tracing  cause  and  effect. 

G.  A  very  unfavourable  organization ;  just 
as  little  capable  of  the  exercise  of  Christian 
virtues  as  the  brain  of  an  idiot  for  the  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  intellect  like  that  of  Leibnitz  or  Shake¬ 
speare  ;  as  all  those  feelings  which  tend  to 
ennoble  the  human  mind  are  here  but  little 
developed. 

MR.  WICHERN’s  OPINIONS. 

A, — aged  16,  received  a  very  bad  education 
from  his  mother.  Was  before  his  reception 
into  the  institution  quite  unmanageable.  The 
most  severe  measures  could  not  reduce  him  to 


#Und  seine  schwersten  Verschuldungen. 
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obedience.  In  the  house  of  correction  a  pre¬ 
dominating  trait  in  his  character  is  cowardice, 
on  which  account  he  has  become  an  object  of 
ridicule  to  his  school-fellows,  of  which  he  does 
not  seem  to  be  aware.  He  prefers  occupations 
which  do  not  require  bodily  exertion,  is  a  de¬ 
termined  liar  and  a  glutton ;  on  the  whole  not 
malignant,  but  hitherto  not  susceptible  of  the 
higher  feelings  and  moral  truths. 

B. ,  aged  20.  His  parents  were  too  lenient  to 
him.  He  is  not  of  low  descent.  His  brother 
is  a  clergyman.  To  a  high  degree  sensual,  not 
only  a  liar  but  a  great  hypocrite,  plans  for 
months  together  the  most  wicked  schemes  with 
much  caution,  cunning,  and  plausibility.  He 
is  capable  of  committing  a  premeditated  mur¬ 
der  ;  at  the  same  time  cowardly.  Has  a  good 
understanding  ;  is  capable  of  comprehending 
moral  truths  and  the  love  of  God,  but  is  apt  to 
ridicule  it ;  he  is  self-sufficient  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  blind  to  himself,  and  his  most  serious 
malefactions. 

C. ,  aged  15 ;  has  been  brought  up  in  very  low 
society  ;  wras  formerly  given  to  thieving  and 
disobedience.  He  is  sensual  to  a  degree  of 
brutishness ;  an  impudent  liar,  reserved,  ca  ¬ 
pable  of  appreciating  kindness  shown  to  him 
by  others,  but  less  disposed  to  return  it;  is 
but  little  susceptible  of  religious  truths ;  on  the 
whole  good-natured  and  easily  led;  and  as  Mr. 
W.  remarked  afterwards,  it  is  true  that  he  had 
a  great  thirst  for  praise. 

D. ,  aged  19  ;  of  a  very  good  family.  The 
leading  features  in  this  character  are  pride  and 
arrogance.  He  is  thievish ;  likes  to  associate 
with  others  in  spite  of  his  tendency  to  suspicion, 
(arising  from  his  supposed  self-superiority). 
Is  of  an  affectionate  disposition,  but  self-love 
predominates.  In  his  happier  frame  of  mind 
he  is  susceptible  of  religious  truth ;  at  all  times 
fond  of  music,  the  influence  of  which  forms  a 
means  to  his  improvement.  On  the  whole  he 
is  very  difficult  to  manage,  and  only  submits  to 
the  control  of  a  superior  mind. 

E. ,  aged  13  ;  of  a  respectable  family,  but  was 
exposed  to  the  harshness  and  severity  of  a  very 
bad  father.  A  boy  of  w^eak  intellect;  but 
thoroughly  good-natured;  is  very  fond  of  jokes. 
He  returns  kindness  shown  to  him  *. 

F. ,  aged  17 ;  brought  up  in  very  bad  society; 
his  understanding  seems  to  be  of  a  very  ordinary 

*  On  this  apparent  discrepancy  of  character, 
I  must  remark,  that  shortly  before  this  phrenolo¬ 
gical  visit,  Dr.  LaCorbiere  (a  French  phrenologist) 
while  pacing  through  this  institution,  had  noticed 
the  remarkable  deficiency  of  benevolence  in  this 
organization,  as  I  was  afterwards  informed.  The 
head  is  in  form  somewhat  like  that  of  Margaretha 
Gesche,the  prisoner  of  Bremen,  who  was  described 
to  me  by  a  gentleman  who  had  frequent  opportu¬ 
nities  of  seeing  her  many  years  ago,  exceeding^ 
affable  and  gentle  in  her  manners.  Now,  in  such 
cases,  phrenology  is  often  considered  in  the  wrong, 
until  melancholy  facts  prove  its  truth,  and  at  the 
same  time  its  usefulness.  It  shows,  at  least,  that 
from  a  combination  of  secretiveness  and  love  of 
approbation,  there  may  be  an  outward  appearance 
of  amiability  and  good-will,  whilst  in  fact  it  does 
not  exist. 


kind  ;  he  loves  order  and  cleanliness  ;  is  obedi¬ 
ent  and  gentle  in  his  manners.  In  him,  a 
talent  for  drawing  is  strikingly  manifested. 

G.,  aged  14  ;  of  very  bad  parents,  a  thorough 
liar ;  he  is  cunning,  deceitful,  and  sensual  to  the 
greatest  degree ;  not  deficient  in  intellect;  has 
a  feeling  of  the  love  of  God,  but  does  not  yield 
to  its  influence ;  he  is  apparently  docile  *and 
easily  controlled. 

Adolphe  Kiste. 


THE  NEW  EDITION  (5th)  OF  COMBE’S 
SYSTEM  OF  PHRENOLOGY,  1843. 

The  chapter  on  conscientiousness  is  much  enlarged 
by  the  insertion  of  cases,  and  the  nature  of  the 
sentiments,  as  understood  by  the  author,  is  de¬ 
fined  with  greater  precision  than  before. 

“  The  words  right  and  wrong  in  the  English, 
language,  have  various  significations.  We  say, 
for  instance,  that  the  summing  up  of  an  account 
is  right ;  in  this  instance,  the  word  indicates  the 
successful  result  of  the  exercise  of  the  organ  of 
number  ; — that  a  logical  conclusion  is  right,  which 
indicates  that  we  approve  of  the  result  attained 
by  the  exercise  of  causality  and  comparison.  In 
these  examples  the  word  right  has  a  purely  in¬ 
tellectual  signification.  But  wTe  say  also,  that  it  is 
right  to  be  kind  and  compassionate,  and  wrong  to 
be  hard  hearted  and  cruel  ;  indicating  that  we 
approve  of  the  exercise  of  benevolence,  and  disap¬ 
prove  of  the  action  of  self-esteem  and  destruc¬ 
tiveness  uncontrolled  by  compassion.  We  say 
that  it  is  right  to  worship  God,  and  wrong  to 
neglect  the  expression  of  our  reverence  for  Him. 
In  those  instances,  the  word  right  has  a  moral 
import.  We  feel  that  it  is  a  duty  to  be  benevo¬ 
lent,  and  a  duty  also  to  worship  God.  The  facul¬ 
ties  of  benevolence  and  veneration,  therefore  pro¬ 
duce  each  a  distinct  moral  emotion,  attended  wfith 
the  sentiment  of  duty  or  incumbency.  But  there 
is  a  third  moral  emotion  different  from  these, 
which  is  manifested  by  the  organ  of  conscientious¬ 
ness.  For  example,  if  we  call  upon  one  person  to 
do  us  an  act  of  kindness,  and  on  another  to  pay 
a  debt  which  he  owes  us,  and  if  both  refuse,  the 
emotions  which  spring  up  in  our  minds  are  very 
different  in  the  two  cases.  In  the  first  instance, 
wre  say  that  the  individual  was  wrong,  in  not 
manifesting  benevolence  towards  us,  but  we  feel 
that  we  have  no  title,  natural  or  legal,  to  exact 
compliance  ;  in  the  latter  case,  we  feel  that  we 
have  a  natural  title  to  do  so,  and  if  the  statute 
book  does  not  afford  us  also  a  legal  title,  we  say 
that  it  is  imperfect.  The  emotion  which  arises 
in  the  latter  case  is  that  which  I  ascribe  to  the 
faculty  of  conscientiousness.  It  springs  up  in  the 
mind  wffien  the  exactable  rights  and  incumbent 
duties  of  ourselves  and  others  are  the  subjects  of 
consideration.  The  intellectual  faculties  inves¬ 
tigate  the  qualities  and  relations  not  only  of  ex¬ 
ternal  objects,  but  of  the  desires  and  emotions 
which  arise  in  the  mind  itself.  They,  however, 
do  not  produce  these  desires  and  emotions  ;  and 
consequently,  unless  the  special  organ  on  which 
each  of  these  depends  is- active,  the  intellect  can¬ 
not  become  acquainted  with  it.  For  example,  as 
causality  and  comparison  cannot  judge  of  right, 
duty,  or  incumbency,  in  cases  where  there  is  a 
natural  title  in  one  party  to  demand,  and  a  na¬ 
tural  obligation  on  another  to  perform,  without 
the  aid  of  the  organ  of  conscientiousness.  The 
intellect  alone  may  judge  of  legal  obligation  ; 
because  it  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  discriminate 
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whether  4  it  is  so  nominated  in  the  bond  hut 
without  the  aid  of  the  organ  of  conscientiousness, 
it  cannot  arrive  at  a  sound  conclusion  whether 
the  thing  4  nominated  in  the  bond’  is  naturally, 
and  intrinsically,  irrespective  of  the  bond,  incum¬ 
bent  or  not  incumbent  on  the  party  whose  signa¬ 
ture  it  bears.  It  is  the  faculty  of  conscientious- 
nessf  then,  which  produces  the  feeling  of  natural 
obligation  on  another  to  perform,  for  which  we 
have  no  single  definite  expression  in  the  English 
language.  What  is  commonly  called  justice,  is 
the  result  of  this  sentiment  acting  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  the  intellectual  powers,  the  latter  in¬ 
vestigating  the  motives  and  consequences  of  the 
actions,  on  the  justice  or  injustice  of  which  the 
mind  is  to  decide  ;  but  they  do  not  feel  the 
peculiar  emotion  which  I  have  attempted  to  de¬ 
scribe.  Persons  in  whoiq  the  organ  of  conscien¬ 
tiousness  is  very  deficient,  give  the  name  of 
justice  to  the  dictates  of  benevolence  or  venera¬ 
tion,  or  to  the  enactments  of  the  laAV  ;  but  when 
the  organ  is  large,  the  individual  not  only  does 
not  limit  his  sentiments  of  the  obligation  by  the 
requirements  of  the  statute  book,  but  in  some  in¬ 
stances  he  will  acknowledge  that  he  has  no  na¬ 
tural  title  to  what  the  civil  law  places  at  his  dis¬ 
posal,  and  in  other  cases  that  he  lies  under  a 
natural  obligation  to  perform  what  the  law  does 
not  enforce.  In  short  he  feels  within  himself  an 
inward  law  of  duty,  independently  of  the  dictates 
of  benevolence  and  veneration,  and  of  the  terms 
of  statuary  enactment.  In  the  words  of  St.  Paul, 
he  is  a  4  law  unto  himself.’  ” 


THE  APPLICATION  OF  PHRENOLOGY  TO 
THE  FINE  ARTS. 

Preface  to  Combe’s  System ,  5th  Edition.  1843. 

44  When  I  visited  Dresden  in  1837,  I  saw  in  the 
Royal  Gallery  of  Paintings,  ‘  Saal  B.C.  No.  52,’ 
an  admirable  picture  by  Titian,  of  Christ  answer¬ 
ing  the  question,  4  Is  it  lawful  to  give  tribute  unto 
Cmsar  or  not  V  There  is  great  nobleness  and 
depth  of  reflection  in  the  head  and  countenance  of 
Christ,  and  the  natural  language  of  secretiveness 
is  also  very  distinctly  expressed.  The  head  and 
face  speak  to  the  eye  the  very  language  recorded 
by  Matthew  (c.  22,  v.  18),  4  Why  tempt  ye  me, 
ye  hypocrites  ?  Show  me  the  tribute  money. 
Whose  is  this  image  and  superscription  V  ‘Caesar’s.’ 
4  Render  therefore  unto  Caesar  the  things  which  are 
Caesar’s  ;  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God’s.’ 
Great  depth  of  analysis  of  human  nature,  and 
astonishing  powers  of  observation,  are  displayed 
by  Titian  in  adding  the  natural  language  of  secre¬ 
tiveness  to  this  picture.  The  answer  of  Christ  to 
the  Pharisee  was  not  a  direct  reply  to  an  honest 
question  ;  but  a  designed  and  dexterous  evasion 
of  an  insiduous  query.  The  Pharisees  employed 
secretiveness  to  entrap  him  into  sedition  ;  and  in 
his  defence,  he  manifested  a  depth  of  secretiveness 
far  surpassing  theirs  ;  he  penetrated  their  hid¬ 
den  purpose,  and  exposed  at  once  their  malice 
and  their  guile.  Nothing  therefore  could  be  more 
true  to  nature  than  to  represent  the  natural  lan¬ 
guage  of  secretiveness  in  the  countenance.  But 
humbler  artists  have  not  understood  the  nature  or 
value  of  this  expression.  Near  the  picture  is  a 
copy  of  it,  No.  440,  by  Flammingo  Torre,  one  of 
Titian’s  pupils.  The  natural  language  of  deep 
intellectual  power  is  preserved  in  it,  but  that  of 
secretiveness  is  greatly  diminished  When  I  was 
in  the  gallery,  an  artist  had  just  finished  another 


copy  of  it,  and  he  had  omitted  the  secretive  ex¬ 
pression  altogether.  In  the  original,  the  eyes  are 
much  closed  :  he  had  opened  both  considerably, 
and  changed  the  character  of  the  mental  expres¬ 
sion.  He  was  an  Englishman,  employed  by  his 
countryman  to  copy  some  of  the  great  pictures  in 
the  Dresden  Gallery.  This  head  was  large  and 
well  formed,  but  secretiveness  was  not  so  fully  de¬ 
veloped  as  it  generally  is  in  artists  who  possess 
original  talent  ;  and  my  impression  is,  that,  in 
this  particular,  he  did  not  feel  or  understand  the 
character  of  the  original.” 


INTELLIGENCE. 

( From  the  Hereford  Times.) 

On  Tuesday  evening  Mr.  Hicks  commenced  a 
course  of  three  lectures,  in  the  Assembly  Room 
of  the  City  Arms  Hotel,  in  this  city,  on  the  highly 
interesting,  and  as  highly  important  science  of 
phrenology.  From  the  eulogiums  which  we  had 
observed  passed  on  the  skill  and  ability  of  the 
lecturer  by  our  brethren  of  the  press  in  other 
towns,  we  were  prepared  for  an  intellectual  treat, 
and  we  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  we 
were  fully  gratified.  Mr.  Hicks  opened  his  sub¬ 
ject  with  a  plain  but  complete  definition  of  phren¬ 
ology  ;  he  then  entered  upon  its  history,  sketch¬ 
ing,  in  vivid  colours,  some  of  the  inductive  expe¬ 
riments  of  Gall,  the  discoverer  of  the  science  and 
the  founder  of  the  school.  From  Gail  the  lecturer 
proceeded  to  Spurzheim,  who  travelled  over  Eu¬ 
rope  and  the  United  States  of  America  expound¬ 
ing  the  science  ;  and  by  his  demonstrations, 
making  converts  of  the  most  prejudiced,  as  well 
as  the  most  eminent,  among  the  professors  of 
anatomy  and  medicine.  The  lecturer  then  took  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  objections  which  had 
been  urged,  at  various  times,  against  the  science  of 
phrenology,  and,  reasoning  fairly  from  analogy, 
enforced  that  the  opposition  and  detraction  which 
phrenology  and  its  disciples  had  met  with,  was 
evidence  rather  in  favour  of  its  truth  than  other¬ 
wise,  inasmuch  as  a  mere  virulent  opposition  had 
been  shown  to  the  Galileos,  the  Harveys,  and 
others,  the  greatest  discoverers  of  scientific  truths, 
and,  in  brief,  the  greatest  benefactors  of  the 
human  race.  But  the  lecturer,  leaving  the  field 
of  analogy,  entered  upon  the  path  of  demonstra¬ 
tion,  and  in  a  manner  as  forcible  as  skilful,  laid 
his  foundation  on  the  rock  of  experiment,  and 
built  his  structure  with  those  stubborn  things 
called  facts.  Mr.  Hicks  also  combated,  and  we 
think  very  successfully,  many  vulgar  prejudices 
against  the  study  of  phrenology,  and  showed  that 
such  prejudices  were  very  ancient  ones,  which  had 
existed  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  and  had  always  been 
directed  against  every  new  discovery  and-  its  pro- 
mulger  ;  that  they  had  been  revived  in  a  new 
shape  against  phrenology,  but  were  still  of  the 
same  nature  ;  that  they  would  vanish,  as  they  had 
vanished,  before  the  light  of  truth,  but  would 
continue  to  reappear  from  age  to  age,  until  man¬ 
kind  shall  have  become  more  enlightened  and 
more  familiar  with  the  phenomena  of  nature. 
The  lecturer  illustrated  his  discourse  with  a  nu¬ 
merous  collection  of  diagrams  and  casts  of  the 
heads  of  famous  and  notorious  characters  of  the 
present  and  the  past  in  the  intellectual  and  cri¬ 
minal  world. 

On  Thursday  evening  Mr.  Hicks  delivered  his 
second  lecture  ;  in  which  he  minutely  described 
the  thirty-nine  phrenological  organs,  illustrating 
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liis  descriptions  with  diagrams  and  casts.  He  also 
related  many  highly  interesting  anecdotes  of  con¬ 
versions  which  had  been  made  to  the  doctrines 
of  phrenology  by  men  of  high  intellectual  emi¬ 
nence  and  as  eminent  disbelievers  in  the  science. 

On  Monday  next,  Mr.  Hicks  delivers  his  con¬ 
cluding  lecture,  which,  judging  from  his  table  of 
“  contents,”  will  doubtless  be  very  interesting  ; 
he  proposes  to  publicly  examine  the  head  of  any 
individual,  who  may  consent  to  the  manipulation, 
and  to  describe  to  the  audience  the  leading  fea¬ 
tures  of  his  character.  We  hope  to  see  a  full  at¬ 
tendance  on  the  occasion  ;  the  sceptics,  more 
especially,  should  be  present,  for  they  should,  at 
least,  hear  what  may  be  said  against  their  disbe¬ 
lief  of  a  science,  which,  true  or  false,  embraces  the 
highest  objects  of  the  human  mind.  No  person, 
in  our  judgment,  is  more  contemptible  than  he, 
who  assumes  without  inquiry,  The  truth  or  falsity 
of  any  important  doctrine,  and  shunning  the  ways 
of  investigation,  goes  about  affirming  or  condemn¬ 
ing  that  of  which  he  is  profoundly  ignorant,  ex¬ 
pecting  the  would  to  bow  before  his  unauthorised 
dictum,  as  the  dictum  of  a  true  philosopher. 

Mr.  Hicks  is  staying  at  Mr.  Merret’s,  confec¬ 
tioner,  in  this  city,  where  he  gives,  on  extremely 
moderate  terms,  written  phrenological  delinea¬ 
tions  of  character.  All  persons  who  treat  phren¬ 
ology  derisively,  should  obtain  a  description  of  the 
“  remarkable  places”  in  their  own  heads,  which 
Mr.  Hicks  will  give  them  at  “  a  very  small  charge,” 
and  which  will,  at  the  same  time,  enable  them,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  to  judge,  on  their  own 
persons,  of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  science  of 
phrenology. 


Rotunda ,  Blackfriars  Road.  —  On  Monday 
evening,  the  10th  instant,  Mr.  Holm  delivered  the 
fourth  of  a  series  of  lectures  on  phrenology.  The 
organs  treated  of  by  the  lecturer  were,  combative¬ 
ness,  destructiveness,  and  secretiveness  ;  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  a  variety  of  specimens  of  compara¬ 
tive  anatomy,  of  which  Mr.  Holm  has  an  extensive 
collection,  gives  additional  interest  to  these  lec¬ 
tures.  In  directing  the  attention  of  his  audience 
to  combativeness ,  the  lecturer  produced,  in  addition 
to  various  casts  of  the  human  head,  skulls  of  the 
Newfoundland,  the  terrier,  the  mastiff,  and  the 
tiger.  The  exhibition  of  such  examples  in  juxta¬ 
position  is  very  effective,  and  well  calculated  to 
arrest  the  attention  of  the  audience.  The  size, 
too,  of  these  specimens  is  sufficiently  large  to 
allow  the  relative  development  of  the  organs  to 
be  plainly  seen.  By  the  introduction  of  a  light 
into  the  skulls,  the  transparency  of  that  part 
of  it  covering  the  organ  in  question  is  shown 
as  proving  the  activity  of  the  organ.  The  organs 
of  destructiveness  and  secretiveness  were  treated 
in  a  like  satisfactory  and  intellectual  manner  ; 
and  the  whole  lecture  was  rendered  doubly  at¬ 
tractive  by  the  anecdotes  which  the  talented 
lecturer  threw  in,  and  of  which  he  appears  to  have 
an  in  exhaustible  fund. 


Reform. — He  that  looks  back  to  the  history  of 
mankind  will  often  see  that  in  politics,  jurispru¬ 
dence,  religion,  and  all  the  great  concerns  of  so¬ 
ciety,  reform  has  usually  been  the  work  of  reason 
slowly  awakening  from  the  lethargy  of  ignorance, 
gradually  acquiring  confidence  in  her  own  strength, 
and^  ultimately  triumphing  over  the  dominion  of 
prejudice  and  custom. 


Lord  Brougham’ s  Head. — An  anonymous  cor¬ 
respondent,  who  writes  from  Huntingdon,  says, — 
“  More  than  once  having  heard  the  objection  urged 
against  phrenological  science,  that  a  large  head  is 
not  requisite  for  the  powerful  manifestation  of  in¬ 
tellect,  in  proof  of  which  it  has  been  stated  the  head 
of  Lord  Brougham  is  not  more,  if  of  an  average 
size  ;  and  knowing  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  per¬ 
haps  you  or  some  of  your  numerous  readers  will 
be  kind  enough  to  give  me  the  desired  informa¬ 
tion.”  The  head  of  Lord  Brougham  we  believe 
to  be  of  full,  but  not  extraordinary  size.  His 
temperament  is  highly  active  and  excitable  ;  and 
the  organs  of  the  perceptive  faculties  are  largely 
developed.  In  our  opinion,  his  lordship  is  much 
more  remarkable  for  vivacity  and  quickness  of 
mind  and  extensive  knowledge  than  for  original 
and  powerful  thinking. 

Declaration  by  Non-resigning  Members  of  tlbe 
Phrenological  Association. — We  readily  comply 
with  the  wish  of  the  following  gentlemen  to  pub¬ 
lish  their  names  as  acceding  to  the  declaration 
inserted  in  a  former  number,  p.  96 : — James  Inglis, 
R.  Bowman,  Francis  Black,  Alex.  Rodger,  J.  L. 
Levison. — Quarterly  Phrenological  Journal. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Thomas  Jones  Holywell.  —  Notwithstanding 
the  very  extensive  circulation  of  our  Journal, 
(near  4,000  weekly,)  we  should  be  glad  to  avail 
ourselves  of  any  suggestion  to  extend  its  sphere 
oi  usefulness,  but  cannot  ourselves  undertake  to 
write  the  essay.  Wew’ishto  prove  that  Phren- 
ology  is.  true.  Sincere  Christians  must  know,  that 
if  this  is  accomplished,  their  views  must  accord 
with  it,  so  far  as  they  are  true  ;  if  any  error  has 
crept  in,  they  should  hail  with  delight  a  test  to  try 
its  purity,  so  directly  bearing  the  impress  of  the 
Great  First  Cause,  as  man’s  brain.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  give  publicity  to  any  communication  of  the 
kind  proposed,  if  not  sectarian.  Mr.  Warne  pub¬ 
lished  a  small  work  some  years  back  upon  the 
harmony  of  the  Scriptures  with  Phrenology. 

I  erax.  We  never  give  an  opinion  without 
carefully  investigating  a  case? 

J  -  P' — We  are  asked  why  pious  men,  who  be¬ 
lieve  Christianity  of  divine  origin,  and  established 
by  supernatural  power,  should  fear  its  being  over¬ 
thrown  by  the  study  of  natural  science  \  Because 
they  are  weak,  or  not  sincere. 

Messrs.  Lawson  and  Clark’s  communication  in 
our  next. 

Enquirer. — We  think  all  men  of  name  or  stand¬ 
ing  culpable  in  not  investigating  mesmerism.  Their 
stations  make  them  responsible  to  the  world.  To 
expose,  if  false,  the  fallacy,  or  to  aid  in  proving, 
if  true,  Mr.  Combe,  as  the  follower  of  Gail  and 
Spurzheim,  we  hold  especially  responsible.  Gall 
would  not  have  been  so  cautious  in  examining  facts 
promising  so  much.  For  the  doctors  who  have 
admitted  years  ago,  that  they  were  surprised  and 
could  not  account  for  what  they  saw,  we  can  only 
conclude  that  they,  like  the  priests  of  old,  wish  to 
keep  the  'people  in  ignorance,  for  the  interest  of 
their  class. 
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A  COMPLETE  SYSTEM  OF  PHRENOLOGY, 
(  Continued .) 

The  excitement  of  this  faculty  has  been  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  in  some  way  connected  with  the 
hysterical  feeling,  so  common  with  nervous 
females.  Men  at  times  have  hysterics.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Epps,  that  a  friend  of  his,  a 
very  strong  individual,  had  an  attack  of 
hysterics  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  his  bro¬ 
ther.  The  strength  of  this  feeling  in  women 
is  most  beautifully  touched  upon  by  the  royal 
bard  of  Israel,  to  indicate  the  strength  of  his 
affection  for  his  brother  Jonathan,  on  hearing 
of  his  death : 

“  Distress  is  on  me  because  of  thee,  my  bro¬ 
ther  Jonathan :  thou  wast  exceeding  delight¬ 
ful  to  me :  wonderful  thy  affection  to  me, — 
above  the  love  of  women . 

A  striking  manifestation  of  this  faculty  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  formation  of  bonds  of  union 
among  men;  thus  giving  rise  to  society,  from 
attachment  among  the  members.  Dr.  Gall 
supposed  there  were  distinct  faculties  for  at¬ 
tachment,  and  attachment  for  life.  Dr.  Spurz- 
heim  thought  these  feelings  were  modifications 
of  the  same  faculty.  Dr.  Vimont  thinks  he 
has  proved  the  view  of  Gall  to  be  correct,  and 
that  the  region  of  the  brain  generally  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  organ  of  philoprogenitiveness , 
comprises  two  organs — love  of  young  in  the 
middle,  and  on  each  side  attachment  for  life , 
or  the  organ  of  marriage ,as  it  has  been  named. 
We  confess  we  have  not  been  able  to  satisfy 
ourselves  of  the  correctness  of  this  view  ;  there 
certainly  exists  the  differences  alluded  to  in  the 
shape  of  the  organ  of  philoprogenitiveness ,  and 
doubtless  a  difference  of  function  will  be  dis¬ 
covered.  We  cannot  conceive  the  existence 
of  an  elementary  power  for  every  specific  act, 
viewing  as  we  do  the  modifying  effect  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  ;  at  the  same  time,  we  know  well 
that  our  conceptions  are  worth  nothing  at  all, 
opposed  to  facts  ;  but  facts  have  not  been  col¬ 
lected  to  show  that  individuals  with  the  ex¬ 
terior  portions  of  the  organ  oi philoprogenitive¬ 
ness,  are  more  prone  to  marry  than  others.  By 
marrying  we  presume  it  can  only  be  meant,  to 
continue  firmly  attached  from  feeling  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  object  as  long  as  life  remains ;  it  cannot 
be  meant  that  there  is  a  natural  principle  tend¬ 
ing  to  favour  or  adopt  the  particular  ceremony 
common  in  this  or  any  other  country. 


In  the  absence  of,  or  while  searching  for 
facts,  we  are  justified  in  reasoning  for  or 
against  the  existence  of  any  supposed  power, 
from  established  truths.  Many  instances  may 
be  found  of  individuals  who  have  been  at  • 
tached  to  each  other  for  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty 
years;  and  then  vice  on  the  one  part,  caprice 
on  the  other,  a  liking,  perhaps,  taken  to  acorn- 
parative  stranger,  and  the  ties  of  love  are  sun¬ 
dered  ;  did  not  attachment  for  life  seem  to  be 
manifested  by  these  individuals  ?  Circumstances 
bring  a  change  over  the  spirit  of  their  dream  ; 
then  it  is  no  longer  attachment  for  life,  but 
for  any  period,  so  long  as  the  object  gratifies 
adhesiveness ,  and  whichever  other  organs  may 
be  powerfully  active  in  the  individual.  It 
appears  to  us  impossible,  if  this  distinction  be 
admitted,  to  speak  in  any  way  definitely  of 
the  feeling.  Is  mere  attachment  to  last  six 
months  or  six  years ;  or,  is  one  twelvemonth 
only  of  warm  friendship  to  be  attributed  to  a 
weak  organ  of  attachment  for  life,  or  a  strong 
one  of  mere  attachment  ?  The  effects  of  the  ac. 
tivity  of  the  organ  of  adhesiveness  have  fre¬ 
quently  been  deemed  to  be  inexplicable  pheno¬ 
mena  ;  and  so  they  were  until  phrenology 
enabled  us  to  gauge  the  human  mind.  Love 
at  first  sight  may  be  readily  accounted  for, — 
supposing  a  pair  meeting  for  the  first  time, 
each  possessing  qualities,  expressed  in  natural 
language,  pleasing  to  each  other — amativeness 
well  developed  in  each,  and  large  adhesiveness, 
— the  former,  we  believe,  is  at  all  times  the  root 
from  which  springeth  affection  for  the  opposite 
sex,  and  which  imparts  energy  to  all  the  other 
feelings, — the  excited  ad.hesiveness  will  bind 
in  instant  bonds  the  loving  pair  ;  and  under 
this  influence,  the  most  retiring  and  gentle 
of  the  fair  becomes  a  very  heroine, — no  au¬ 
thority;  parents,  friends,  all  earthly  considera¬ 
tions  are  sacrificed.  It  is  proved  that  “  love 
will  not  be  controlled  by  authority;  ”  nor  will 
“Cupid  our  mothers  obey.”  When  this  organ 
is  too  large,  the  most  improvident  and  improper 
friendships  are  formed;  and  then  we  frequently 
hear  of  blighted  hope,  when  the  fault  has 
been  following  blindly  an  impulse,  unen¬ 
lightened  by  reason.  The  immediate  con¬ 
nection  between  this  feeling  and  the  cere¬ 
bellums,  may  cause  gross  minds  to  affix  an 
amount  of  impurity  upon  “  the  gentlest  chord 
in  our  nature’s  being ;  ”  that  this  is  not  the 
result  of  its  proper  activity  may  be  seen  from 
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tlie  feelings  manifested  by  some  of  our 
poets — 

If  heaven  a  draught  of  heavenly  pleasure  spare, 
One  cordial  in  this  melancholy  vale, 

’Tis  where  a  youthful,  loving,  modest  pair, 

In  other’s  arms  breathe  out  the  tender  tale, 
Beneath  the  mild  white  thorn  that  scents  the 
evening  gale. 

Again,  if  we  refer  to  Scotia’s  bard : — 

Gie  me  a  canny  hour  at  e’en, 

My  arms  about  my  dearie  0, 

And  warldly  cares,  and  warldly  men 
May  a’  gang  tapsalteerie  0. 

We  cannot  help  asking,  in  the  words  of  a 
talented  writer  in  the  Phrenological  Journal 
of  1826, — “Is  this  the  gloating  of  sensuality? 
are  these  the  records  of  impure,  unhallowed 
pleasures  ?  nothing  of  that  kind  ever  made 
an  impression  enduring  beyond  the  feverish 
hour  of  temporary  excitement,  or  that  was 
not  dashed  with  the  bitter  stings  of  remorse 
and  disappointment :  but  here  are  delights, 
the  memory  of  which  are  cherished  as  hid¬ 
den  treasures  to  the  last  pulsation  of  this 
mortal  machine,  and  than  which  we  can  con¬ 
ceive  nothing  more  exquisite  or  pure  in  the 
loves  of  unembodied  spirits. 

When  this  feeling  is  outraged,  or  has  been 
deprived  of  its  object,  the  greatest  excesses 
are  often  committed,  in  the  vain  hope  of 
filling  up  the  void;  but  all  is  useless;  the 
feeling  being  strong,  the  gratification  of  no 
other  can  supply  its  place. 

The  heart,  like  a  tendril,  accustomed  to  cling, 

Let  it  grow  where  it  will,  cannot  flourish  alone ; 
But  will  lean  to  the  nearest,  and  loveliest  thing 
It  can  twine  with  itself,  and  make  closely  its 
own. 

This  faculty,  in  common  with  all  the  af¬ 
fective  faculties,  indulged  in  excess  or  wrongly 
directed,  and  the  pleasures  destined  to  flow 
from  their  use  is  changed  to  a  continuous 
current  of  lasting  grief  and  suffering ;  but  the 
abuse  of  a  faculty  must  never  be  confounded 
with  its  use ;  for  want  of  observing  this  single 
precept,  great  confusion  and  disagreement 
have  resulted. 

Examples. — The  negro  Eutache  was  a  most 
striking  example  of  the  activity  and  power  of 
this  faculty,  excited  by  the  most  elevated  prin¬ 
ciples  of  human  nature  ;  and  in  him  it  was 
clearly  not  the  result  of  education,  nor  could 
it  proceed  from  interested  motive.  With  every 
opportunity  to  retaliate  for  by-gone  sufferings, 
he  sacrificed  all  that  appeared  like  his  own  in¬ 
terest,  to  save  from  harm  his  master.  During 
the  revolt  of  the  slaves  at  St.  Domingo,  his 
benevolence  was  no  doubt  equally  active  ;  and 
under  this  combination  of  faculties  no  personal 
sacrifice  was  deemed  too  great,  to  do  good  to  the 
object  for  which  he  felt  devoted  attachment.  He 
ultimately  obtained  in  France,  (where  he  had 
bestowed  upon  him  the  prize  for  virtue,)  that 
reward  which  ever  follows  right  conduct.  The 
history  and  actions  of  this  poor  negro  might 
be  profitably  studied  by  all ;  and  none  capable 
of  judging  but  would  arrive  at  the  important 


truth,  that  happiness  and  virtue  are  synonymous 
terms,  merely  expressive  of  the  results  of  a 
well-balanced  brain,  and  totally  independent 
of  the  worldly  station  or  rank  of  the  individual. 
In  the  cast  of  Mons.  Charpentier,  Cure  de  St. 
Elienne,  this  organ  is  very  largely  developed. 
It  is  generally  small  in  criminal  heads ;  wiiere  it 
is  largely  developed,  it  will  be  found  that  great 
friendship  has  been  shown  for  accomplices  in 
crime  and  others.  Mary  Macimes  is  a  striking 
illustration ;  although  leading  a  most  abandoned 
life,  and  under  the  excitement  of  low  feelings, 
murdering  a  fellow-creature,  her  attachment  to 
her  paramour  overcame  even  the  fear  of  death. 
She  past  the  last  night  thinking  more  of  him 
than  herself.  With  the  corner  of  a  handker¬ 
chief  on  which  his  name  was  written  in  her 
mouth,  it  was  arranged  that  she  should  eat  the 
half  of  an  orange  at  the  same  hour,  and  at 
the  place  of  execution,  that  the  other  half 
had  been  eaten  by  her  lover  the  preceding 
morning.  But  although  this  organ  is  gene¬ 
rally  but  feebly  developed  in  criminals  of  the 
lowest  grade,  among  the  Rob  Roy  class  of 
brigands,  much  of  this  feeling  is  manifested. 
This  organ  will  generally  be  found  large  in 
those  who  are  apt  to  form  sudden  attachments, 
wThich  often  lead  them  into  trouble. 

Several  instances  of  this  power  being  ex¬ 
cited  to  extreme  action,  and  also  of  its  being 
destroyed  by  disease,  are  recorded  ;  in  one  case 
which  occured  in  1836,  a  gentleman  who  had 
been  marked  for  his  attachment  to  his  family, 
gradually  lost  all  regard  for  them  ;  and  dying 
from  consumption,  by  therequest  of  a  relative, 
his  brain  was  examined,  and  there  wrere  found 
twenty-seven  abscesses,  eleveirin  the  cerebel¬ 
lum,  ten  or  eleven  more  in  the  posterior  lobe, 
only  one  in  the  intellectual  region,  and  that 
was  in  the  organ  of  tune.  Some  people  have 
a  great  many  acquaintance  but  few  friends  ; 
the  organ  under  consideration,  will  be  found 
deficient  in  this  class  of  persons;  although  to 
those  with  whom  they  habitually  associate, 
there  may  be  no  lack  of  friendship  shown,  es¬ 
pecially  if  nothing  is  wanted  from  them.  It  is 
a  great  error  to  suppose  that  a  considerable 
manifestation  may  not  be  shown  by  even  a 
small  organ,  w  hen  called  into  action  by  a  com¬ 
bination  of  circumstances  ;  but  the  feeling  then 
only  serves  as  it  were  to  colour  the  stronger 
motives,  while  in  reverse  cases,  it  is  the  ruling 
motive  itself. 

(T  o  be  continued. ) 


MR.  CHENEVIX  ON  MESMERISM. 

Things  wrhich  are  so  directly  opposite  to 
current  opinions  should  be  witnessed  more  than 
once  ,  before  they  are  judged.  Could  these 
phenomena  be  infallibly  produced  at  will,  and 
before  an  unlimited  number  of  witnesses,  the 
question  wrould  be  decided  at  once.  Sentence 
might  long  since  have  been  pronounced  upon  a 
public  theatre.  But  they  are  too  delicate  for 
common  exhibition. 

To  combat  all  evidence  on  a  subject  which 
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seems  so  marvellous,  to  destroy  the  value  of 
every  testimony,  they  who  think  that  no  man 
can  see  but  themselves,  adduce  the  many  errors 
and  impostures  which  have  gained  credence  in 
the  world  for  a  time,  and  then  have  been  ex¬ 
ploded.  They  appeal  to  the  fables  of  antiquity, 
to  the  superstitions  of  Mahomet,  to  the  savages 
of  Africa.  But  can  any  man  of  good  faith 
compare  the  principles  and  conduct  of  mes- 
merisers  with  those  ?  The  ancients  knew  not 
what  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  was,  and  sci¬ 
ence  was  a  secret  of  priestcraft.  Mahomet 
founded  an  empire  and  a  sect,  and  these  two 
great  prizes  of  his  ambition  rewarded  the  lies 
and  devastations  which  his  military  apostles 
spread  through  the  world.  Savages,  at  all 
times,  were  the  easy  dupes  of  superstitious 
credulity.  But  the  partisans  of  mesmerism, 
stimulated  by  no  interest  but  truth,  appeal  not 
to  an  ignorant  multitude,  easy  to  deceive  or  to 
fanaticise ;  but  to  men  of  science  and  genius, 
scrutinizers  of  nature,  ponderers  upon  her 
works.  Would  the  author  of  the  Mecanique 
Celeste ,  wffiich  not  fifty  men  living  can  com¬ 
prehend,  condenscend  to  lay  his  opinions  bare 
to  umpires  so  much  his  inferiors  as  they  would 
be  whom  mesmerism  could  at  this  day  deceive  ? 
Would  all  the  learned  disciples  of  this  art  in 
Europe  give  up  their  honest  fame  for  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  impostors  ?  Some  antagonists  avail 
themselves  of  the  discredit  into  which  Mesmer 
fell  by  his  own  doctrines.  But  this  is  a  falla¬ 
cious  mode  of  veasoning  ;  for,  if  his  doctrines 
are  true,  Mesmer  is  absolved  from  this  imputa¬ 
tion.  Mesmer  was,  indeed,  declared  to  be  the 
greatest  mountebank  of  the  last  century;  but 
by  whom  ?  by  the  greatest  mountebank  of 
modern  history,  Buonaparte.  That  Mesmer 
was  disinterested,  a  profound  philosopher,  an 
original  discoverer,  cannot,  indeed,  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  history  of  his  life  :  his  rapacity 
was  excessive  ;  his  injustice,  in  not  sufficiently 
acknowledging  the  prior  claims  of  Maxwell, 
Greatreakes,  Gassner,  &c.,  was  extreme  ;  his 
own  title  to  the  doctrines  wffiich  he  taught  was 
small.  But  those  doctrines  are  independent  of 
his  talent  or  his  veracity :  they  stand  upon 
their  own  merits ;  they  have  been  proved  by 
thousands ;  and,  if  his  name  has  here  been 
affixed  to  them,  it  is  in  the  hope  that  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  animal  magnetism,  now  deemed  to 
convey  an  erroneous  notion  of  this  agent,  may 
be  discarded. 

How  strangely  must  they  estimate  nature, 
how  highly  must  they  value  themselves,  who 
deny  the  possibility  of  any  cause,  of  any  effect, 
merely  because  it  is  incomprehensible !  For, 
in  fact,  what  do  men  comprehend  ?  Of  what 
do  they  know  the  causes  ?  When  Newton  said 
that  gravitation  held  the  world  together,  did 
he  assign  the  reason  wffiy  the  heavenly  bodies 
do  not  fly  off  from  each  other  into  infinite 
space  ?  He  did  but  teach  a  word ;  and  that 
word  has  gained  admittance,  as  it  were,  sur¬ 
reptitiously,  amid  causes,  even  in  the  minds  of 
the  most  enlightened,  insomuch  that  to  doubt 
it  now  were  a  proof  of  ignorance  and  folly. 

Let  an  untutored  Indian  hear,  for  the  first 


time,  that  the  moon,  which  rolls  above  his 
head,  is  suspended  there  by  the  power  of  gravi¬ 
tation  ;  that  she  obeys  the  influence  of  every 
little  speck  which  his  eye  can  discern  in  the 
firmament;  of  orbs  placed  beyond  them  again, 
but  invisible  to  us,  because  their  light  has  not 
yet  reached  our  globe  ;  that  the  earth  cannot 
be  shaken,  and  the  shock  not  communicated 
through  the  whole  system  of  the  universe ; 
that  every  pebble  under  his  feet  as  virtually 
rules  the  motions  of  Saturn  as  the  sun  can  do. 
Let  him  then  be  told  that  one  sentient  being, 
placed  in  the  vicinity  of  another  sentient  being, 
can,  by  a  certain  action  of  his  nervous  system, 
produce  the  daily  phenomenon,  sleep,  and  the 
rarer  one,  somnambulism ;  and  which  of  these 
lessons  would  he  be  the  most  prompt  to  credit  ? 
Certainly  not  that  which  inculcates  an  impal¬ 
pable  action  and  reaction  between  infinite 
masses,  separated  by  infinite  distances.  The 
pride  of  learning,  the  arrogance  of  erudition, 
deem  it  ignoble  to  believe  wffiat  they  cannot 
explain;  while  simple  instinct,  struck  with 
awe  by  everything,  is  equally  open  to  credit 
what  it  cannot  as  what  it  can  comprehend,  and 
admits  no  scholastic  degrees  of  marvellousness. 
— Zooist. 


INSANITY. 

In  a  curious  table,  from  M.  Esquirol,  showing  the 
relative  proportions  of  different  professions  in  a 
mass  of  one  hundred  and  sixty -four  lunatics,  it 
runs  thus  : — merchants,  50  ;  military  men,  33  ; 
students,  25  ;  administrateurs  and  employes,  21  ; 
advocates,  notaries,  and  men  of  business,  10  ;  ar¬ 
tists,  8  ;  chemists,  4  ;  medical  practitioners,  4 ; 
farmers,  4  ;  sailors,  3  ;  engineers,  2  ;  total,  164. 
On  examining  different  asylums,  it  was  found 
that  merchants  and  soldiers  furnished  the  largest 
proportion  of  insane  in  all  the  establishments.  M. 
Fodere,  a  French  writer,  libels  the  character  of 
the  merchant  when  he  attributes  a  demoralizing 
effect  to  the  love  of  lucre,  which  swallows  up  or 
annihilates  all  the  more  noblo  and  elevated  pas¬ 
sions  and  sentiments  of  man.  “We  are  arrived,” 
says  M.  Fodere,  “  at  this  point,  that  we  esteem 
nothing  but  property  ;  and  consequently  do 
nothing  but  with  the  view  of  making  money;  all 
our  most  cherished  affections  are  submitted  to  a 
cold-blooded  calculation  in  the  acquirement  of 
wealth.”  And  he  takes  this  view  of  the  patho¬ 
logical  effects  of  trade  : — “  The  chances  of  specu¬ 
lation  which  keep  the  mind  constantly  on  the 
stretch,  and  which  in  a  moment  give  or  take  away 
a  fortune,” — to  which  he  adds  “  a  life  of  indolence, 
after  a  life  of  activity— explain  the  frequency  of 
mental  maladies  among  this  class  of  society.” 


CURIOUS  AFFECTION  OF  LANGUAGE. 

Communicated  by  Dr.  C.  Cowan  to  the  Phreno¬ 
logical  Journal. 

A  lady  liable  to  asthma,  was  about  six  years  ago 
attacked  w'ith  apoplexy,  and  remained  insensible 
for  several  hours.  On  recovering  consciousness, 
her  first  expression  was,  u  how  I  am  glorified 
here  !  ”  pointing  to  her  chest  ;  and  from  that 
moment  she  lost  her  asthma.  Her  speech  was 
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slightly  affected,  but  the  singularity  is,  that,  from 
the  period  referred  to,  up  to  the  present  moment, 
she  reverses  the  genders  in  her  language,  saying 
almost  invariably  he  for  she  and  vice  versa  ;  ad- 
dressingand  speaking  of  males  as  females,  without 
any  confusion  of  ideas  or  real  misapprehension  on 
the  subject.  She  is  aware  of  her  peculiarity,  and 
says  she  cannot  help  it.  Her  husband  told  me 
that  during  five  years  she  had  only  once  addressed 
him  as  Mr.  In  speaking  to  myself  her  language  was 
as  if  speaking  to  a  lady.  She  also  in  many  in  ¬ 
stances  reverses  qualities,  and  will  say  “  a  drop  of 
bread”  and  “  a  bit  of  water.”  Substantives  inca¬ 
pable  of  this  change  are  most  singularly  mis¬ 
named.  She  calls  oats,  “  ink  ;  ”  paper,  “  chair ;  ” 
and  numerous  other  objects  in  the  same  way  ;  so 
that  no  one  unaccustomed  to  her,  can  possibly  un¬ 
derstand  what  she  means.  The  same  word  is 
always  applied  to  indicate  the  same  object ;  but 
all  substantives  are  not  misnamed.  Her  other 
faculties  have  not  materially  suffered,  and  she  has 
fulfilled  her  domestic  duties  as  formerly. 


MESMERISM. 

Mr.  Chenevix  had  no  opportunity  of  renew¬ 
ing  his.  trials  of  mesmerism  till  “  May,  1828, 
when,  happening  to  be  on  a  visit  in  Ireland ,  he 
enquired  for  some  patient  among  the  peasantry, 
no  matter  what  the  disorder.”  He  soon  ob¬ 
tained  one,  a  woman  aged  thirty-four,  who  had 
laboured  six  years  under  severe  epilepsy  and 
had  lately  in  a  fit  fallen  into  the  fire  “  and 
most  dreadfully  burnt  her  leg.”  She  also  “had 
a  strong  tendency  to  paralysis  of  the  left  leg 
and  thigh ;  was  subject,  almost  daily,  to  spas¬ 
modic  contraction  of  her  hands  and  feet,  ac¬ 
companied  by  racking  pain,  and  which  some¬ 
times  lasted  twelve  hours  or  more  ;  had  occa¬ 
sional  absences  of  mind  and  loss  of  memory, 
never  slept  more  than  a  couple  of  hours  at  a 
time,  and  that  but  rarely ;  was  constantly  thirsty, 
her  appetite  was  bad.  She  was  eight  months 
advanced  in  her  sixth  pregnancy,  and  it  was 
after  her  first  confinement  that  she  had  her 
first  attack. 

1st  day. — He  mesmerised  her  for  five-and- 
forty  minutes,  and  produced  only  a  little  drow¬ 
siness  ;  but  that  night  she  slept  better  than 
usual,  and  had  no  spasms. 

2nd  day. — Mesmerised  her  for  five-and-forty 
minutes,  with  the  effect  of  drowsiness  only,  but 
she  continued  drowsy  till  the  yiext  day. 

3rd  day. — Mesmerised  her  five-and-forty  mi¬ 
nutes  ;  but  no  sleep. 

4th  day. — Not  mesmerised. 

5th  day.- — She  fell  asleep  after  having  been 
mesmerised  nine  minutes,  and  felt  stronger  and 
better  than  before  the  treatment  was  begun. 
The  spasms  have  returned,  but  lasted  a  shorter 
time  than  usual. 

6th  day. — Not  mesmerised;  and  she  had  had 
no  spasms,  but  in  one  foot  only,  and  for  a  few 
minutes  only. 

7th  day. — Sleep  in  three  minutes  ;  but  she 
awoke  on  being  spoken  to.  Nowall  this  in  the 
ignorant  peasant  was  so  beautifully  conform¬ 
able  to  the  daily  experience  of  mesmerisers, 


that  the  truth  is  recognised  as  clearly  as  in  the 
course  of  an  attack  of  small  pox,  which  has  its 
regular  periods.  Had  she  shammed ,  she  would 
not  have  awakened  as  soon  as  spoken  to ;  and 
her  health  would  not  have  improved. 

8th  day. — Mesmerised. 

9th  day. — Not  mesmerised. 

10  and  11th  days. — Fell  into  complete  mes¬ 
meric  sleep  in  two  minutes.  Her  health  was 
improving  rapidly. 

12th  and  13th  days. — Not  mesmerised. 

14th  day. — Put  to  sleep  in  six  minutes  by 
the  will  alone ,  without  any  visible  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  it. 

15th  day. — Not  mesmerised. 

16th  day. — Mesmerised  through  the  door,  at 
the  distance  of  fifteen  feet ;  she  not  knowing  that 
he  was  acting  on  her ,  but  supposing  he  was 
absent ;  and  in  fourteen  minutes  she  was  in 
complete  mesmeric  sleep. 

17th  day. — Not  mesmerised,  and  in  this  in¬ 
terval  of  two  days  without  mesmerism,  she  had 
a  severe  attack  of  spasms  in  her  left  leg  and 
thigh,  for  six  hours,  followed  by  coldness  and 
numbness. 

18th  day. — Sleep  in  half  a  minute.  He 
mesmerised  the  left  limbs  :  in  forty  minutes  he 
awoke  her  :  when  the  pain  was  absolutely  go ne, 
and  the  parts  had  recovered  their  usual  strength 
and  heat. 

“  This  was  the  last  return  of  these  symptoms. 
By  this  time  she  had  completely  recovered  her 
sleep,  not  only  at  night,  but  was  frequently 
obliged  to  lie  down  in  the  day.  She  now  slept  ten 
or  twelve  hours  in  the  twenty-four,  and  one  day 
sixteen  hours.  She  continued  rapidly  to  improve 
in  health,  and  her  appearance  was  so  much 
changed  that  her  neighbours,  who  knew  nothing 
of  the  treatment,  were  struck  at  the  alteration . 
The  operations  were  continued  until  June  20th, 
when  her  pregnancy  made  her  unable  to  come  out ; 
and  on  June  28th  she  was  delivered. 

“July  6th,  Mr.  Chenevix  called  upon  her  and 
found  her  up  and  well,  except  rheumatic  pains  in 
her  left  shoulder,  for  which  he  mesmerised  her. 
She  soon  felt  them  descending  to  her  elbow,  and 
thence  to  her  wrist,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes 
was  perfectly  relieved. 

“July  1 7th,  she  went  to  thank  Mr.  Chenevix 
for  her  recovery  ;  and  neither  then  nor  after- 
wards  was  he  able  to  affect  her  again.  At  the 
end  of  nine  months,  when  lie  published  the  account 
in  the  London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  the 
fits  had  not  returned. 

“  From  the  very  first  day  she  was  mesmerised, 
the  symptoms  were  alleviated  and  decreased  re¬ 
gularly  as  the  treatment  advanced.  In  less  than 
a  week,  thirst,  sleeplessness,  shiverings,  and  pains, 
to  which  she  had  been  subject  for  six  years, 
ceased ;  the  paralytic  tendency  diminished,  and 
the  spasmodic  contractions  were  entirely  removed 
after  the  twelfth  day  of  mesmerising.”  “  Although 
none  of  the  extraordinary  symptoms  of  lucidity 
occurred,  although  this  patient  awoke  the  instant 
she  was  spoken  to,  her  cure  is  interesting,  as  being 
completed  so  rapidly.  Twenty-one  sittings  suf¬ 
ficed.”  “  Even  at  the  period  when  she  used  to  be 
most  affected,  the  touch  of  my  finger,  so  slight  as 
to  be  almost  imperceptible  to  myself,  roused  her 
from  her  state  of  mesmerism,  and  with  a  sensa¬ 
tion  which  she  described  as  like  the  prick  of  a  pin, 
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I  have  known  some  educated  person  who  ex¬ 
perienced  a  similar  sensation,  compare  it  to  an 
electrical  spark.” 

Here  was  an  Irish  peasant,  fourteen  years 
ago,  who  had  never  heard  of  mesmerism,  and, 
if  disposed  to  sham,  would  have  no  more  known 
what  to  do  than  the  pig  in  her  cabin.  Here 
were  the  gradual  increase  and  succession  of 
effects  just  as  mesmerists  observe  them :  yet 
none  of  the  more  dazzling  phenomena,  and 
nothing  dazzling  at  £11. 

Had  the  remarkable  cure  been  effected  by 
some  new  drug,  or  some  striking  variation  of 
an  old  mode  of  treating,  wre  cannot  say,  curing, 
the  disease,  though  disgusting  medicine  would 
have  had  to  be  taken,  annoyance  or  even  pain 
to  be  submitted  to  by  the  patient,  we  will  ven¬ 
ture  to  say  that  the  plan  w'ould  have  been 
tried  in  other  cases,  and  we  should  have  heard 
of  similar  trials  again  and  again.  But,  as  it 
was,  without  physic,  surgery,  issues,  setons, 
cupping,  burning,  anything  complicated,  ex¬ 
pensive,  or  annoying,  not  a  single  trial  of  the 
simple  plan  of  making  passes  appeared  in  any 
of  the  British  journals  as  far  as  wre  discover. 
Not  a  doctor,  surgeon,  or  apothecary,  thought  it 
worth  his  while  to  deviate  from  his  old  ways  of 
uncertain  and  unsatisfactory  treatment,  ail 
which  fails  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  and 
are  generally,  to  say  the  least,  troublesome  and 
very  long.  The  impressive  history — together 
with  the  statement  which  follows  it — that  he 
had  treated  thirteen  cases  of  the  disease  in  the 
same  manner,  completely  succeeded  in  three, 
procured  immense  relief  in  eight  still  under 
treatment,  and  had  failed  but  in  two,  might  as 
well  have  been  published  among  the  finny 
tribes  in  the  depths  of  the  Atlantic  ocean. — 
Zooist. 


NATIONAL  HEADS 

Vary  according  to  the  kind  of  character  and  talent 
most  generally  possessed  by  the  nation.  The 
organs  of  form ,  constructiveness ,  and  notoriety 
are  commonly  large  in  France ;  and  superior 
manual  dexterity  and  nicety  of  configuration  are 
perceptible  in  many  of  her  manufactures.  In  the 
article  of  millinery  the  French  regulate  the  taste 
of  all  Europe  ;  and  their  manners  are  eminently 
polite,  winning,  and  elegant. 

It  is  quite  positive  that  the  inhabitants  of  cer¬ 
tain  provinces  of  a  country  have  greater  abilities 
than  those  of  others  ;  and  this  circumstance  can 
only  be  attributed  to  superiority  in  the  tribes 
which  originally  took  possession  of  the  favoured 
districts.  The  race  from  which  we  descend  has, 
undoubtedly,  far  more  influence  on  our  talents 
than  the  climate  of  the  country  in  which  we  live. 

This  matter  is  not  only  interesting  to  philoso¬ 
phers,  belt  also  to  governments.  Would  a  legis¬ 
lator  have  his  regulations  permanent,  he  must 
adapt  them  to  the  character  of  the  nation  to  whom 
they  are  given.  A  benevolent,  intellectual,  and 
well-informed  person,  for  instance,  can  never 
adopt  such  religious  ideas  as  content  the  cruel, 
stupid,  and  ignorant  being.  One  nation  is  guided 
by  vanity  and  selfish  motives  alone  ;  another  re¬ 
quires  to  be  led  by  reason,  and  will  only  submit 
to  an  enlightened  and  liberal  government. 

.  The  influence  of  cerebral  organization  upon  the 


affective  and  intellectual  manifestations  being 
ascertained,  we  cannot  help  regretting  that  tra¬ 
vellers  should  still  neglect  the  study  of  national 
characters,  in  connexion  with  that  of  national 
configurations  of  head.  It  seems  reasonable  to 
expect  that  the  same  interest  should  be  taken  in 
increasing  our  acquaintance  with  mankind  which 
is  shown  in  the  advancement  of  natural  history. 
Man  is  at  least  as  noble  an  object  as  a  plant  or  a 
shell ;  and  as  animals,  plants,  minerals,  and  shells, 
are  sedulously  collected,  I  woidd  ask  why  organic 
proofs  of  national  characters,  I  mean  skulls,  or 
casts  taken  from  nature,  or  exact  drawings,  should 
not  also  be  deemed  worthy  of  some  attention. — 
Dr.  Spurzheim’s  Physiognomy. 


INFLUENCE  OF  GESTURES  IN  EXCITING 
THE  MENTAL  FACULTIES. 

The  effects  of  the  various  positions  and  motions 
of  the  limbs  and  body  on  the  mind  have  not  yet 
been  studied  by  physiologists,  writh  all  the  atten¬ 
tion  the  subject  deserves  and  requires.  That  atti¬ 
tudes  and  postures  exert  a  very  important  influence 
on  the  mind,  may  be  proved  by  the  effects  of  the 
manipulations  and  by  the  practisers  of  animal 
magnetism,  and  by  the  testimony  of  actors,  who 
acknowledge  that  it  is  difficult  to  assume  the  pos¬ 
ture  indicating  any  passion  without  feeling  more 
or  less  of  that  particular  emotion.  We  cannot 
throw  ourselves  into  the  attitude  of  the  striking 
combatant,  without  feeling  somewhat  of  the 
ardour  which  would  give  strength  to  his  blow  ; 
neither  can  we  imitate  the  shrinking  position  of 
the  terrified,  or  the  headlong  flight  of  the  pur¬ 
sued,  without  partaking  more  or  less  of  these  fears. 
To  a  certain  extent  this  circumstance,  combined 
with  the  contagious  nature  of  fear,  may  explain 
the  difficulty  of  rallying  troops  if  once  they  have 
turned  their  backs  to  the  enemy  ;  and  even  the 
bravest  and  best-  disciplined  soldiers,  in  retreating 
leisurely  before  an  advancing  foe,  find  it  a  task  to 
proceed  in  good  order.  The  attitudes  of  the 
female  dancers  at  Gades,  described  by  Martial  and 
Juvenal,  and  those  of  the  Egyptian  public  singing 
girls,  called  Ghawazee ,  exert  an  influence  over  the 
passions  not  only  for  the  spectators,  but  for  them¬ 
selves.  Some  dances  consist  of  motions  calculated 
to  excite  an  amorous,  some  a  martial  spirit.  The 
latter  are  the  chief  favourites  of  barbarous,  the 
former  of  more  polished  nations  ;  and  without  fear 
of  giving  offence,  we  maybe  permitted  to  rank  the 
waltz  among  the  physiologically  erotic  species  of 
dancing,  although  we  do  not  quite  agree  with 
Byron  in  unconditionally  reprobating  its  intro¬ 
duction  amongst  the  English.  Again,  among  the 
ancients,  the  value  of  forms  in  encouraging  feelings 
of  devotion  or  respect,  seems  to  have  been  fully 
understood,  and  certain  postures  were  accordingly 
scrupulously  enforced  in  the  ceremonies  of  religious 
worship,  or  in  the  respect  paid  to  kings  and 
princes.  Hence  the  different  values  attached  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  to  prostrations  and 
genuflexions,  when  a  subject  approaches  his 
sovereign  ;  matters  which  the  unthinking  regard 
as  mere  idle  ceremonies,  but  which  the  physiologist 
must  consider  as  founded  on  the  fact,  that  these 
positions  do  actually  increase  the  awe  felt  on  these 
occasions.  The  priests  and  priestesses  most  cele¬ 
brated  among  the  ancients  never  thought  them¬ 
selves  inspired,  never  ventured  to  utter  oracles, 
even  at  Delphi,  until  they  had  worked  themselves 
into  a  frenzy  by  a  quick  succession  of  forced  atti¬ 
tudes  and  grimaces. — Dublin  Medical  J ournal. 
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DRUNKENNESS  CONSIDERED  IN  RELA¬ 
TION  TO  INSANITY, 

By  W.  A.  F.  Browne,  M.  D.,  Medical  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Chrichton  Royal  Institution 
for  Lunatics ,  Dumfries. 

The  application?  for  the  introduction  into  the 
Institution  under  my  care,  of  individuals  who 
have  lost  reason  from  excessive  drinking,  or 
who  appear  to  act  under  a  blind  and  irresistible 
impulse  to  inebriety,  have  been,  and  continue 
to  be,  very  numerous.  The  necessity  and  the 
prudence  of  withdrawing  such  slaves  to  pas¬ 
sion  from  temptation  and  from  access  to  all 
stimulants,  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  endeavouring  to  effect  their  cure  or 
reformation,  as  the  process  may  be  differently 
regarded,  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  is  open  to 
discussion.  The  decision  of  such  a  question 
must  rest  upon  the  determination  of  the  re¬ 
sponsible,  or  irresponsible,  state  of  the  mind 
under  such  circumstances — upon  the  fact,  if 
the  individuals  acting  under  such  an  impulse 
be  sane  or  insane.  This  matter  has  not  yet 
been  sufficiently  investigated ;  nor  has  it  been 
tried  before  the  competent  legal  tribunals.  It 
is  argued  that  if  there  really  exists  an  uncon¬ 
trollable  propensity  to  inebriety,  as  there  cer¬ 
tainly  is  to  homicide,  arson,  and  theft,  the  law 
is  bound  to  exonerate  the  individual  so  actuated, 
from  the  consequences  of  his  own  acts,  and  is 
justified  in  depriving  him  of  liberty,  and  con¬ 
signing  him  to  an  asylum.  But  until  the  hu¬ 
mane  example  of  the  legislatures  of  other 
countries  be  followed  in  this  respect,  it  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  some  separate  retreat  does 
not  exist,  where  a  voluntary,  or  even  compul¬ 
sory,  seclusion  could  be  resorted  to — where  the 
diseased  drunkard  would  be  treated  as  an  in¬ 
valid,  subjected  to  a  natural  and  invigorating 
regimen  and  discipline,  and  inoculated  with 
habits  incompatible  with  intemperance  and 
excess.  The  want  of  such  a  moral  lazaretto, 
and  the  obvious  injury  to  society,  and  the 
cruelty  to  the  infatuated  sufferer,  arising  from 
permitting  free  scope  to  his  extravagance,  and 
from  then  punishing  it  as  a  crime,  has  led  a 
most  benevolent  public  officer  to  suggest,  that 
cells  should  be  erected  in  connection  with  the 
public  prisons,  where  the  fury  of  the  paroxysm 
might  exhaust  itself;  but  where  of  course  the 
durance  is  penitential,  and  not  curative.  The 
following  facts,  collected  from  recent  expe¬ 
rience,  would  seem  to  call  for  a  different  inter¬ 
pretation,  and  a  different  treatment,  of  the 
condition  of  these  unfortunate  men. 

Three  forms  of  derangement  or  complications 
of  insanity  with  drunkenness  have  been  met 
with.  There  is  first  the  frequent  variety  in 
which  the  long  and  excessive,  but  voluntary 
and  deliberate  indulgence  of  the  appetite  for 
stimulants,  gratified  it  may  be  in  the  social 
circle,  and  to  obtain  momentary  excitement, 
to  display  wit,  or  imagination,  or  ;song,  has 
produced  directly  mania  or  fatuity.  There  is 
secondly ,  the  brief  delirium  immediately  suc¬ 
ceeding  a  debauch,  or  a  course  of  dissipation. 
In  both  of  these  forms,  it  will  be  observed  that 


the  act  or  habit  of  intoxication  is  obviously 
the  cause  of  the  disease ;  but  in  the  third  the 
intoxication,  or  rather  the  craving  for  stimu¬ 
lants,  for  wine,  or  opium,  or  more  ardent  pota¬ 
tions,  is  the  symptom,  the  distinguishing  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  alienation  ;  in  fact,  the  tendency 
to  ebriosity,  with  impairment  of  the  power  of 
the  will,  constitutes  the  disease  itself.  In 
the  first  two  species,  the  appetite  is  created, 
cultivated  under  the  sanction  and  by  the  very 
act  of  the  will,  while  the  drunkard  possesses,  or 
appears  to  possess,  sound  bodily  health,  and 
such  intellectual  perspicacity  and  vigour  as  to 
be  accredited  sane,  and  to  be  intrusted  with 
the  business,  and  burdens,  and  honours  of  life. 
In  the  third  the  propensity  is  morbid,  in¬ 
stinctive,  involuntary.  It  sometimes  originates 
in  infancy,  or  extreme  youth  and  age,  where 
no  preliminary  or  initiative  course  of  indul¬ 
gence  merely  converted  a  habit  into  a  disease  ; 
— it  has  happened  where  the  individuals  were 
recognised  and  respected  as  virtuous,  rational, 
abstemious,  and  even  ascetic.  The  paroxysm 
is  developed  suddenly;  it  hurries  its  victim, 
in  opposition  to  his  best  interests  and  present 
wishes,  into  scenes  of  degradation  which  he 
detests,  and  from  pursuits  in  which  he  delights 
— it  returns  periodically,  and  leaves  the  mind 
temporarily  weakened  and  wayward.  The  sud¬ 
denness  of  the  desire  is,  of  itself,  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  its  morbid  origin.  It  arises  without 
provocation  or  premeditation,  while  the  mind 
is  engaged  in  intellectual  labour,  in  abstract 
reasoning,  or  while  under  the  dominion  of  the 
purest  and  most  elevated  sentiments — those 
most  distant  from,  most  incompatible  with 
sensuality — it  in  a  moment  prostrates  and 
paralyses  the  most  firm  resolves,  the  most 
virtuous  motives,  the  most  colossal  obsta¬ 
cles  of  reputation  and  interest,  and  plunges 
its  slave  into  an  abyss  of  drunken  delirium. 
It  may  co-exist  with  intellectual  power,  but 
rarely  with  mental  entirety;  and  this  is  con¬ 
firmatory  of  the  present  views  as  to  mono¬ 
mania;  for  if  there  be  not  invariably  impair¬ 
ment  of  the  general  vigour  and  activity  of  the 
mind,  there  may  be  detected  an  obtuseness  in 
perception,  a  habitude  or  capriciousness  in  the 
feelings  and  affections,  an  irritability  of  tem¬ 
per,  a  failure  in  memory,  and  it  may  be  slight 
imbecility,  which  render  the  individual  less 
useful  and  trustworthy  as  a  member  of  society, 
less  capable  of  commanding  and  applying  the 
powers  which  he  possesses,  less  keenly  alive  to 
the  calls  of  duty,  or  less  cognizant  of  what 
those  calls  are.  This  tendency,  and  these  pecu¬ 
liarities  and  eccentricities  by  which  it  is  ac¬ 
companied,  frequently  appear  in  conjunction 
with  epilepsy  and  other  nervous  affections; 
may  be  traced  to  grief,  misfortune,  diseases  of 
the  heart  and  stomach;  are  hereditary — they 
descend  from  sire  to  son,  and  re-appear  as  re¬ 
gularly  at  certain  ages,  and  under  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances,  as  measles  or  gout — -in  short,  they 
appear  to  be  regulated  by  the  same  laws  as  the 
other  forms  of  alienation. 

In  making  this  exposition,  I  have  been  ac¬ 
tuated  by  the  wish  to  submit  what  appears  to 
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be  a  true  and  faithful  description  of  this  un¬ 
sound  condition  of  mind,  and  the  reasons 
which  exist  for  regarding  it  as  a  modification 
of  insanity  requiring  confinement.  It  will 
further  show  that,  although  patients  displaying 
such  symptoms  may  be  regarded  as  mad,  it  is 
only  under  peculiar  and  marked  circumstances 
that  the  right  can  be  claimed  to  treat  them  as 
such ;  and  will  thus  serve  as  an  explanation  of 
the  grounds  for  refusing  many  applications  for 
admission  which  have  been  made.  Inci¬ 
dentally  the  statement  may  be  useful,  as 
proving  that  much  of  incalculable  misery, 
the  ruin  of  individuals,  the  discord  and  distress 
of  families,  would  be  averted  or  mitigated, 
were  such  changes  of  character  regarded  and 
visited,  not  as  crimes  and  delinquency,  but  as 
mental  aberrations;  and  subjected  to  discipline, 
as  other  descriptions  of  disease. —  Third  Report 
of  the  Crichton  Royal  Institution. 


EDUCATION  OF  CONTENTMENT. 

Nothing  contributes  more  to  the  advancement 
of  earthly  felicity,  than  a  reliance  on  those 
maxims  which  teach  us  to  do  as  much  good  as 
possible ,  and  to  take  things  just  as  we  find  them  ; 
for  it  is  certainly  true,  that  no  characters  are 
so  unhappy  as  those  who  are  continually  finding 
fault  writh  everything  they  see.  My  barber,  at 
Hanover,  while  he  was  preparing  to  shave  me, 
exclaimed  with  a  deep  sigh,  “  It  is  terrible  hot 
to-day “You  place  heaven,”  said  I  to  him, 
“in  great  difficulties,  for  these  nine  months  last 
past  you  have  regularly  told  me  every  other 
day,  it  is  terribly  cold  to-day .”  Cannot  the 
Almighty  then,  any  longer  govern  the  uni¬ 
verse  without  these  gentleman  barbers  finding 
something  to  be  discontented  with  ?  “  Is  it 

not,”  I  asked  him.  “much  better  to  take  the 
seasons  as  they  change,  and  to  receive  with 
equal  gratitude  from  the  hand  of  God  the  win¬ 
ter’s  cold,  and  the  summer’s  warmth  ?”  “  Oh, 

certainly,”  replied  the  barber. — Zimmerman. 


EDUCATION  AND  VICE. 

“  Y ice,  or  acting  contrary  to  the  ‘  laws  of  nature,’ 
which  command  observance  of  the  dictates  of  pru¬ 
dence,  temperance,  justice,  and  fortitude,  he 
[Plato]  considered  as  the  greatest  evil,  and  as  the 
one  most  necessary  to  he  avoided  ;  hut  let  it  be 
well  observed  what  he  considered  vice  to  be.  His 
enlightened  and  comprehensive  mind  saw  that  no 
man  could  be  so  mad  as  to  be  voluntarily  vicious. 
All  vice,  he  said,  springs  from  ignorance.  That 
course  which  we  call  vice  is  only  followed,  because 
it  appears  to  the  individual  pursuing  it,  calculated 
to  lead  to  some  good,  greater  than  any  which  a 
contrary  course  can  promise.  It  is  his  want  of 
education  alone  that  can  make  him  view  things 
with  an  eye  thus  perverted,  and  the  evil  which 
results  from  his  erroneous  views,  must  rest  on  the 
shoulders  of  those  who  withhold  that  education, 
that  judicious  education,  which  would  teach  him 
to  think  and  to  act  otherwise — to  compare  and  to 
consider  more  correctly  and  more  calmly.  This  is 


Plato’s  doctrine  ;  and  it  is  a  doctrine  which,  to 
our  apprehension,  carries  such  complete  convic¬ 
tion,  that  we  may  venture  to  declare  the  position 
impregnable,  and  one  which  we  may  defy  all  the 
world  to  controvert,  though  it  may  suit  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  some  interested  and  influential  parties  to 
oppose  it,  and  to  abuse  and  vilify  those  who  main¬ 
tain  and  act  upon  its  principles.” — Smith’s  Pro¬ 
gress  of  Philosophy  among  the  Ancients,  pp. 
325,  326*. 

Note. — We  select  this  extract  as  involving  the 
very  momentous  question,  how  far  education  can 
restrain  vice  ;  and  because  it  appears  to  us  that 
the  eloquent  author  of  it  has  erred  in  attributing 
too  much  to  education.  He  has  taken  up  a  posi¬ 
tion  by  no  means  so  “  impregnable”  as  he  seems  to 
believe  ;  though  on  its  assumed  impregnability  he 
has  ventured  freely  to  “abuse  and  vilify”  others. 
That  vice  is  pursued  because  it  is  agreeable  to  the 
faculties  of  the  individual  (to  which  the  proposi¬ 
tion  of  Plato  is  reducible)  is  a  mere  truism  ;  all 
actions  having  the  same  origin,  whether  called  vir¬ 
tuous  or  vicious.  And  taking  the  definition  of 
vice  given  in  the  above  extract  (though  not  one 
that  is  rigidly  accurate),  we  may  admit  that  “  vice 
springs  from  ignorance.”  But  we  cannot  admit 
the  assumption  of  our  author,  that  ignorance  is 
“  want  of  education  alone,”  and  therefore  that  the 
whole  evil  must  rest  on  the  shoulders  of  others. 
Such  a  sweeping  assumption  could  be  true  only 
in  case  the  minds  (or  brains)  of  all  men  were  alike, 
and  each  capable  of  being  made  omniscient  by 
education.  But  the  minds  of  all  men  are  not 
alike.  We  have  idiots  whose  intelligence  scarcely 
equals  that  of  a  monkey  ;  and  from  the  most 
drivelling  idiot  up  to  the  expanded  mind  of  a 
Plato,  there  are  all  intermediate  steps  or  degrees. 
Now,  the  most  highly  gifted  mind  must  remain 
ignorant  of  many  things,  while  the  idiot  can 
scarcely  be  taught  anything  by  all  the  arts  of  edu¬ 
cation.  The  intermediate  minds  will  differ  in 
their  greater  or  less  approximation  to  one  or  other 
of  the  extremes.  A  phrenologist  (and  Mr.  Smith 
is  avowedly  one)  cannot  dispute  these  facts.  He 
cannot  deny  that  the  inherent  capability  of  profit¬ 
ing  by  education  vastly  differs  ;  and  that  the  most 
capable  must  still  remain  far  short  of  omniscience. 
If,  therefore,  vice  “  springs  from  ignorance,”  and 
if  education  can  never  entirely  remove  ignorance, 
and  must  do  very  little  towards  effecting  its  re¬ 
moval,  then  is  it  anything  but  a  logical  conclusion, 
to  say  that  the  “want  of  education  alone”  induces 
vice  ;  and  anything  but  justice,  to  say  that  the  re¬ 
sulting  evils  must  be  borne  by  those  who  neglect 
to  give  education.  If  morally  unjust,  it  is  also 
naturally  untrue  ;  for  the  evils  of  ignorance 
usually  rest  more  heavily  upon  the  ignorant  them¬ 
selves.  The  simple  truth  is,  that  education  can 
always  effect  something  ;  but  the  extent  to  which 
it  can  prevent  vice,  must  greatly  depend  upon  the 
natural  capabilities  of  the  mind  to  be  educated  : 
it  will  never  wholly  succeed. — Quarterly  Phreno¬ 
logical  Journal. 


Want  of  union. — The  more  numerous  men 
are,  the  more  difficult  it  is  for  them  to  agree  in 
any  thing,  and  so  they  are  governed.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  if  the  poor  should  reason,— “  we’ll  be 
poor  no  longer, — we’ll  make  the  rich  take  their 
turn,” — they  could  easily  do  it,  wrere  it  not  that 
they  can’t  agree  ;  so  the  common  soldiers,  though 
much  more  numerous  than  their  officers,  are  go¬ 
verned  by  them  for  the  same  reason. — Dr.  Johnson. 
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APPLICATION  OF  PHRENOLOGY  TO 
CRITICISM. 

It  is  one  of  the  marks  of  true  science,  by  which 
it  may  without  difficulty  be  distinguished  from 
what  is  false,  that  the  instant  it  is  discovered, 
by  whatever  means  the  discovery  is  made,  it 
becomes  available  for  purposes  of  utility.  None 
of  the  metaphysical  systems  regarding  the 
mind  has  been  converted  to  any  useful  purpose  ; 
nor  are  they  capable  of  being  so  converted ; 
for  though  they  have  been  by  the  great,  but 
misapplied  ingenuity,  of  their  authors,  devised 
with  the  express  intent  of  explaining  some  of 
the  phenomena  of  mind,  they  all  of  them 
leave  untouched  a  greater  number  of  phenome¬ 
na  than  they  attempt  to  explain  :  and  of  many 
of  the  most  ordinary  and  striking  facts  they  do 
not  pretend  to  give  any  explanation.  The  in¬ 
vestigations  of  phrenology,  as  is  well  known, 
were  not  begun  with  any  idea  of  forming  a 
system,  and  were  merely  the  results  of  follow¬ 
ing  out  a  train  of  observations  (to  which  the 
first  discoverer  was  led  more  by  accident  than 
design)  with  regard  to  the  functions  and  uses 
of  different  parts  of  the  brain.  But  no  sooner 
had  these  investigations  been  carried  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  length,  and  the  conclusions  to  which  these 
led  been  placed  in  due  order,  than  a  system 
unfolded  spontaneously,  more  perfect  by  far 
than  any  which  human  ingenuity  could  devise  ; 
and  more  perfect,  merely  for  this  reason,  be¬ 
cause  it  proceeded  from  an  observation  of 
nature,  and  was  not  the  product  of  human  in¬ 
genuity.  No  sooner  was  this  system  evolved, 
than  it  was  found  to  be  capable  of  being  ap¬ 
plied  to,  and  of  explaining  with  ease,  those 
differences  in  the  characters  and  talents  of  men 
which  had  baffled  the  ingenuity  of  the  most 
acute  metaphysicians.  They  who  have  studied 
the  subject,  and  who  have  consequently  ac¬ 
customed  themselves  to  think  phrenologically, 
are  able  in  all  cases  of  real  character,  even  the 
most  anomalous,  to  discover  the  combination  of 
powers  and  feelings  (according  to  the  phrenolo¬ 
gical  system)  which  produce  the  manifestations 
perceived ;  and  whenever  a  character  is  well 
or  naturally  described,  either  in  real  or  fictitious 
writing,  have  no  difficulty  in  applying  to  the 
delineation  the  same  mode  of  analysis.  We 
who  have  experienced  this  in  numberless  in¬ 
stances,  feel,  in  the  occurrence  of  every  new 
case,  a  confident  expectation  that  it  is  capable 
of  being  explained  satisfactorily  on  phreno¬ 
logical  principles,  and  we  are  never  disappointed. 
We  can  assure  our  readers,  that,  if  they  will 
only  be  persuaded  to  try  the  efficacy  of  this 
system  as  a  medium  of  thought,  they  will  find 
it  to  furnish  a  key  to  human  character,  and  to 
afford  an  insight  into  human  nature,  of  which, 
antecedently  to  actual  experience,  they  could 
not  have  found  the  remotest  conception. 

It  is  our  intention  occasionally  to  give  exam¬ 
ples  of  this  mode  of  appl)ing  the  science,  by 
analysing  a  few  of  the  characters  which  occur 
in  the  writings  of  some  of  our  best  dramatists 
and  novelists;  and  we  trust,  we  shall  be  able 
to  show  that  those  writers  who,  in  their  delinea¬ 


tion  of  character,  have  shown  the  deepest  and 
most  accurate  knowledge  of  human  nature,  are 
throughout  the  most  strictly  phrenological; 
that  characters  drawn  with  a  due  attention  to 
nature,  may,  with  ease,  and  in  every  case, 
admit  of  being  translated  as  it  wrere  into 
phrenological  language ;  and  that  the  writers 
alluded  to,  have,  in  fact,  accurately  described 
the  manifestations  of  those  faculties  which  have 
been  more  distinctly  revealed  to  us  by  phren¬ 
ology,  only  without  giving  them  the  phrenolo¬ 
gical  names.  We  trust  we  shall  not  have 
proceeded  far  in  this  sort  of  analysis  without 
proving,  to  the  satisfaction  of  our  unprejudiced 
readers,  that  phrenology  is  no  other  than  a 
systematic  view  of  human  nature,  and  that 
whatever  is  natural  is  just  to  the  same  extent, 
and  in  the  same  degree,  phrenological. 

In  our  present  number,  wTe  mean  to  give  art 
example  of  the  manner  in  which  this  science 
may  thus  be  made  subservient  to  criticism,  and 
in  doing  so  wre  meditate  “no  middle  flight.” 
We  mean  not  to  expend  our  time  in  the  first 
instance  by  flying  at  inferior  game ;  wTe  shall 
not  hesitate  at  once  to  grapple  with  the  very 
highest,  and  shall  choose  our  first  example  from 
Shakespeare  himself.  We  do  this  for  two  rea¬ 
sons!;  first,  because  the  characters  of  that  imcom- 
parable  master  are  invariably  drawm  with  such 
a  force  and  breadth,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
mistake  the  lines  by  which  they  are  pourtrayed ; 
and  secondly,  because  it  is  admitted,  on  all 
hands,  that  he  possessed  a  knowledge  of  human 
nature  the  most  profound  and  accurate  of  any  man 
who  ever  wrote,  insomuch  that  it  has  beenoften 
observed,  that  studying  Shakespeare  is  study¬ 
ing  nature. — Quarterly  Phrenological  Journal. 

THE  CHARACTER  OF  MACBETH. 

This  character  has  been  alleged  by  some 
critics  to  be  out  of  nature.  They  have  thought, 
that  no  man,  wffio  possessed  in  any  degree  the 
good,  nay,  great  qualities  with  which  he  is 
discribed  at  the  beginning  of  the  play,  or  who 
w'as  capable  of  the  noble  actions  there  attri¬ 
buted  to  him,  could  have  suddenly  become  so 
wicked  as  to  murder  his  kinsmman  and  king, 
when  under  the  protection  of  his  roof,  without 
provocation,  and  without  any  other  motive  than 
that  of  inordinate  ambition.  Others  have,  with 
more  reason,  vindicated  Shakspeare  from  any 
departure  from  nature  in  this  particular,  ob¬ 
serving,  that  nothing  is  more  inconsistent  than 
the  human  character;  and  that  many  times  men 
who  are  far  from  being  destitute  of  good  qua¬ 
lities,  and  who  are  even  capable  of  performing 
great  and  noble  actions,  may  be  drawn  on  by 
strong  temptation  to  commit  the  most  atrocious 
crimes,  of  which  antecedently  they  wrould  have 
conceived  themselves  altogether  incapable. 
When  the  prophet  declared  to  Hazael,  yet 
uninfluenced  by  the  desire  of  a  crown,  the 
various  atrocities  he  should  commit  to  obtain 
one,  he  exclaimed  with  horror — “  Is  thy  servant 
a  dog,  that  he  should  do  this  great  thing?” — 
and  yet  Hazael  did  as  had  been  foretold. 
Though  aw^are  however,  of  these  inconsistencies 
in  the  characters  of  mankind,  previously  to  the 
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discovery  of  that  system  of  the  human  mind 
which  has  been  revealed  to  us  by  phrenology, 
wre  were  not  before  this  able  to  trace  the 
sources  from  wiience  these  inconsistencies  arose, 
nor  were  we  able  to  see  to  what  lengths  they 
might  be  carried,  nor  whether  all  men  were 
equally  liable  to  such  aberrations  from  the  path 
of  right  and  duty*.  We  have  thought  it 
might  be  interesting  to  examine  the  character 
of  Macbeth,  as  pourtrayed  by  our  great  dra¬ 
matic  poet,  by  the  principles  of  our  new  sci¬ 
ence,  and  we  think  we  shall  be  able  to  show 
that  it  is  strictly  conformable  not  only  to  nature, 
but  also  to  phrenology. 

In  the  third  scene  of  the  first  act,  after  the 
prophetic  addresses  of  the  watches  (which  in 
one  event  had  been  almost  in  the  instant 
verified),  the  bare  thought  of  murder  just 
suggested  to  him,  throws  him  into  a  state  of 
the  greatest  mental  agitation.  His  ambition 
and  his  conscientious  feelings  are  immediately 
placed  in  violent  opposition  : — 

“  Two  truths  are  told, 

As  happy  prologues  to  the  swelling  act 

Of  the  imperial  theme. — I  thank  you,  gentlemen  ; 

This  supernatural  soliciting 

Cannot  be  ill ;  cannot  be  good if  ill, 

Why  hath  it  given  me  earnest  of  success, 
Commencing  in  a  truth  ?  I  am  thane  of  Cawdor. 
If  good,  why  do  I  yield  to  that  suggestion 
vVhose  horrid  image  doth  unfix  my  hair 
And  make  my  seated  heart  knock  at  my  ribs, 
Against  the  use  of  nature  ?  Present  fears 
Are  less  than  horrible  imaginings  : 

My  thought,  whose  murder  yet  is  but  fantasticle, 
Shakes  so  my  single  state  of  man,  that  function 
Is  smothered  in  surmise  ;  and  nothing  is, 

But  what  is  not.” 

It  appears  from  this  opening,  that  the  ambition 
of  Macbeth,  depending  on  his  self-esteem ,  ac¬ 
quisitiveness ,  and  love  of  approbation,  is  strong. 
His  soul  dilates  at  the  swelling  thought  “of 
the  imperial  theme.”  On  the  other  hand,  it 
appears  he  is  not  without  conscientiousness  and 
veneration;  but  that  these  are  moderate  in 
degree,  and  not  sufficiently  active  to  keep  down 
the  evil  thoughts  that  begin  to  rise  in  his  mind. 
Had  these  been  sufficiently  strong,  such  evil 
thoughts,  if  they  had  risen  at  all,  wrould  have 
risen  only  to  be  instantly  repressed.  It  occurs 
to  him,  however,  in  his  desire  to  avoid  crime, 
that  it  may  not  be  necessary  for  his  purpose  : — 

“  If  chance  will  have  me  king,  why  chance  may 
crown  me, 

Without  my  stir.” 

And  at  last  he  resolves  to  leave  things  to 
their  course,  and  to  be  guided  by  circum¬ 
stances  : — 

“  Come  what  come  may, 

Time  and  the  hour  runs  through  the  roughest  day.” 

In  the  next  scene,  temptations  gather  around 
Macbeth  wfiien  the  king  declares  his  purpose  of 

*  The  combination  of  the  lower  propensities 
Writli  the  higher  sentiments,  in  different  degrees  of 
relative  strength,  in  the  same  individual,  accounts 
for  an  immense  number  of  actions  apparently 
anomalous. 


visiting  his  castle;  and,  at  the  same  time,  in¬ 
vests  his  son  Malcolm  with  the  title  of  “  Prince 
of  Cumberland,”  thereby  openly  designating 
him  as  heir  to  the  crown  : — 

“  The  Prince  of  Cumberland  !  That  is  a  step 
On  which  I  must  fall  down,  or  else  o’erleap, 

For  in  my  way  it  lies.  Stars,  hide  your  fires  ! 

Let  not  light  see  my  black  and  deep  desires  : 

The  eye  wink  at  the  hand  !  Yet  let  that  be, 
Which  the  eye  fears,  when  it  is  done,  to  see.” 

Here  it  is  evident  he  is  becoming  more  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  thoughts  of  murder.  Destruc¬ 
tiveness ,  secretiveness ,  and  cautiousness  seem 
all  to  have  a  share  in  dictating  this  speech, 
w  hile  conscientiousness  and  love  of  approbation 
seem  only  so  far  awake  as  to  show  him  the  evil 
nature  of  the  deeds  he  is  meditating,  without 
making  him  resolve  to  avoid  them.  His  desire 
seems  to  be  “  not  to  leave  undone,  but  keep 
unknown.” 

In  the  next  scene,  Lady  Macbeth,  by  a  few 
expressive  touches,  pourtrays  his  character  to 
the  life. 

“  Glamis  thou  art,  and  Cawrdor  ;  and  shaft  be 
Wlxat  tliou  art  promised  : — Y et  do  I  fear  thy 
nature ; 

It  is  too  full  o’  the  milk  of  human  kindness, 

To  catch  the  nearest  way  ;  thou  wouldst  be  great ; 
Art  not  wdthout  ambition  ;  but  without 
The  illness  should  attend  it.  What  thou  w'ouldst 
highly 

That  wouldst  thou  holily  ;  wouldst  not  play  false, 
And  yet  wouldst  wrongly  win,” 

In  perusing  this,  wffiich  would  almost  appear 
to  be  the  character  of  a  man  of  average  good 
dispositions,  wre  must  consider  the  character  of 
the  person  who  draws  it.  It  is  Lady  Macbeth, 
wffio  is  throughout  represented  as  a  bold,  bad 
woman;  and  selfish,  cruel,  remorseless;  of  un¬ 
bounded  ambition,  without  principle,  and  with¬ 
out  any  benevolent  or  virtuous  feeling.  She 
says  that  Macbeth  is  “  too  full  o’  the  milk  of 
human  kindness,”  (a  most  expressive  term  for 
benevolence,)  not  that  wre  are  to  understand  this 
to  have  been  very  predominant  in  his  character, 
but  that  he  is  not,  as  she  is,  utterly  destitute  of 
that  sentiment.  His  benevolence  and  all  his 
higher  sentiments  seem  to  be  moderate,  wffiile 
the  propensities  leading  to  ambition  are  too 
strong  to  be  resisted  by  them  effectually ;  and 
if  there  is  any  hesitation  in  his  own  mind,  it  is 
afterwrards  overborne  by  the  influence  of  the 
lady,  who  seems  for  all  that  is  ill,  a  much  more 
determined  character. 

(To  be  continued.) 


CHRISTIANITY. 

What  a  strange  mode  present  Christians  have 
of  supporting  and  practising  some  of  the  doc¬ 
trines  in  which  they  profess  to  believe.  When 
they  hear  of  an  attempt  at  murder  having  been 
made,  they  are  bitter  in  their  cry  against  the 
poor  criminal.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  the 
more  outwardly  religious  are  generally  the 
first  and  foremost  in  walling  his  death.  These 
persons  attend  regularly  at  church;  they  hear 
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read  a  portion  of  the  New  Testament  (which 
abounds  in  exhortations  to  loving  kindness, 
mercy,  and  long  suffering),  they  repeat  live 
separate  times  “forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  we 
forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us  they 
listen  with  delight  to  the  examples  of  tender 
mercy  set  to  them  by  their  blessed  Lord,  the 
meek  and  gentle  Jesus,  and  resolve  to  follow 
in  his  holy  footsteps.  They  return  home, 
filled  with  delightful  reflections  and  pious  reso¬ 
lutions.  They  learn  that  the  life  of  a  fellow- 
creature  has  been  attempted  ;  their  blood  is 
roused:  should  the  merciful  plea  of  insanity  be 
urged,  it  is  immediately  denounced  as  impious 
and  incentive  to  crime;  they  must  have  blood 
and  vengeance.  It  is  thus  that  they  follow  the 
example  of  their  Lord  and  master.  No  doubt 
by  this  means  they  hope  to  pave  the  way  and 
shorten  the  distance  to  Heaven. 

London , 

April  20,  1843.  A.  M.  J. 


MESMERIC  CASES. 

( From  the  Phreno-Magnet.) 

On  Friday,  May  20th,  1842,  a  party  of  gentlemen 
went  from  Sheffield  to  Briglitside,  as  a  place  con¬ 
venient  for  their  purpose,  to  ascertain  whether  it 
was  possible  to  magnetize  an  individual  at  the 
distance  of  several  miles.  Joseph  Flower  was 
selected  as  the  most  likely  subject  for  the  trial, 
and  he  was  placed  in  a  room  near  the  Briglitside 
Railway  Station  :  the  operator  going  forward  in 
the  train  to  Rotherham,  a  distance  of  about  three 
miles.  It  was  agreed  that  at  a  given  time,  the 
manipulations  should  commence.  Flower  knew 
that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  magnetize  him, 
but  lie  did  not  know  when.  Within  a  minute  of 
the  agreed  time,  the  subject  was  asleep,  and  was 
at  once  attracted  by  a  tremendous  force  towards 
Rotherham.  The  gentlemen  present  (six  or  seven 
in  number)  were  anxious  to  take  him  out  into  the 
open  air  ;  but  for  some  time  tlieir  united  strength 
was  unable  to  accomplish  that  object.  They  at 
length,  however,  succeeded  in  carrying  him  out, 
and  restoring  him  to  partial  consciousness.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  train  from  Rotherham  was 
bringing  the  operator  back  ;  as  it  neared,  the  sub¬ 
ject  became  more  calm,  and  on  being  touched  by 
him  was  instantly  restored.  This  experiment 
was  performed  by  one  of  the  most  influential 
merchants  in  Sheffield,  and  was  witnessed  by  a 
surgeon  of  great  skill  and  experience,  and  several 
gentlemen  of  the  highest  respectability.  I  was 
present  myself  during  the  whole  time,  and  can 
bear  testimony  to  the  perfect  fairness  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  ;  indeed  the  very  character  of  the  opera¬ 
tor  and  spectators  preclude  the  possibility  of 
deception.  But  for  the  danger  attending  it,  the 
experiment  might  easily  be  repeated  under  such 
circumstances,  and  before  such  numbers,  as  would 
gain  almost  universal  belief.  The  medical  gen¬ 
tleman  present  was  of  an  opinion,  after  seeing  the 
effects,  that  the  probability  of  bodily  injury  tak¬ 
ing  place  during  the  operation,  ought  to  be  a  suf¬ 
ficient  reason  for  never  again  trying  a  similar 
experiment.  I  believe  that  with  prudence  men 
of  ordinary  intelligence  may  safely  try  experi¬ 
ments  in  animal  magnetism  ;  but  my  firm  convic¬ 
tion  is,  there  is  great  danger  when  the  operator 


and  patient  cannot  be  brought  into  immediate 
contact  ;  and  that  the  danger  is  increased  with 
the  distance  they  are  from  each  other. 

Note  by  the  Editor. — We  wish  the  tempera¬ 
ments,  organization,  &c.  of  the  magnetizer  and 
magnetizee  had  been  stated,  as  wrell  as  the  names 
of  the  influential  merchant  and  skilful  surgeon  ;  if 
they  saw  what  is  stated,  they  surely  cannot  be 
ashamed  of  saying  so.  We  disapprove  of  these 
attempts  and  experiments  as  not  leading  to  good ; 
they  are  wrorse  to  us  than  cutting  and  maiming 
animals  to  ascertain  their  actions  in  the  unnatural 
state.  The  practice  should  be  limited  to  the 
afflicted,  and  only  exerted  under  the  motive  of 
alleviating  suffering,  not  when  the  risk  is  great  of 
inflicting  it. 


INTELLIGENCE. 

Hereford. — Mr.  Hicks  delivered  another  lec¬ 
ture  here  on  Monday,  15th  inst.  The  evening’s 
discourse  was  the  application  of  the  science  of 
phrenology  to  practical  purposes,  particularly  the 
education  of  youth.  The  fundamental  phrenolo¬ 
gical  doctrine  is,  that  neither  education  nor  other 
circumstances  can  create  any  mental  organ,  the 
organs  being  innate,  but  that  education  can  im¬ 
prove  any  faculty,  while  desuetude  weakens  it,  or, 
in  other  words,  produces  a  contrary  effect.  Ad¬ 
mitting  this  it  becomes  ot  the  highest  import¬ 
ance  that  the  parent  or  teacher  should  have 
a  more  unerring  guide  to  the  character  and  capa¬ 
bilities  of  his  pupil  than  is  afforded  by  mere  ob¬ 
servation  of  conduct  ;  and  this  the  lecturer  in¬ 
sisted  upon  was  afforded  by  phrenology. 


Carlisle. — Mesmeric-Phrenology. — Mr.  Adair,  of 
Sheffield,  has  not  a  little  excited  the  “  wonder” 
of  the  inhabitants  of  our  city,  by  a  series  of 
lectures  and  experiments  during  the  last  week, 
elucidatory  of  the;  new  science  of  mesmeric-phren¬ 
ology  ;  and  the  results  are  truly  surprising.  He 
was  accompanied  by  a  young  man  and  woman, 
upon  whom  ho  operated  with  such  perfect  success, 
and  so  clearly  demonstrated  the  truths  of  phren¬ 
ology,  as  at  once  to  give  rise  to  a  suspicion  of  col¬ 
lusion,  and  the  greatest  scepticism  for  a  while  pre¬ 
vailed.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  greatest 
hostility  was  shown  by  the  worthy  sons  of  Escu- 
lapius,  some  of  whom  scarcely  behaved  with  com¬ 
mon  decency  at  the  early  meetings.  Mr.  Adair 
has,  however,  triumphed  over  all  opposition,  and 
established  the  science  beyond  dispute  by  his  suc¬ 
cessful  operations  upon  several  of  the  natives  of 
our  city.  Scepticism  is  now  completely  silenced — 
men  must  believe  according  to  the  strongest 
amount  of  evidence  presented  to  their  senses  ; 
and  even  our  profound  M.  D’s.  are  obliged  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  “  there  are  more  things  than  are  dreamt 
of  in  tlieir  philosophy.” 

You  will  not  have  space  for  any  of  the  details. 
Mr.  Adair,  though  not  much  of  a  lecturer,  is  a 
most  skilful  manipulator,  and  called  forth  the 
phrenological  manifestations  most  beautifully  ; 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  not  a  doubt  upon 
the  minds  of  the  audience  of  the  great  truth  of 
the  principles  of  phrenology.  We  read  much  of  a 
multiplicity  of  new  organs  said  to  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  through  the  medium  of  the  magnetic 
sleep  ;  but  Mr.  Adair  does  not  seem  to  recognise 
the  existence  of  many  of  them  :  there  is  one,  how- 
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ever,  which  would  seem  to  be  well  established, 
that  of  i(  terror under  the  influence  of  which 
all  the  subjects  tried  exhibited  most  lively  symp¬ 
toms,  starting  back,  and  trembling  in  every  limb. 
Not  the  least  amusing  is  the  excitation  of  philo¬ 
progenitiveness  ;  and  it  called  forth  roars  of 
laughter  from  the  audience  to  see  the  subjects 
rocking  the  chair,  and  fondling  a  pillow  or  other 
object  placed  in  their  arms,  in  a  most  endearing 
manner,  and  singing  to  it  under  the  influence  of 
time  and  tune.  The  clair  voyant  state  was  pro¬ 
duced  in  two  or  three  individuals  ;  and  certainly 
not  the  least  astonishing  of  the  whole  proceedings 
was  the  recognition  of  a  watch  placed  above  the 
crown  of  the  head,  and  the  discernment  of  colours 
by  feeling  the  object  with  the  hand  placed  behind 
the  back. 

No  science  certainly  ever  had  such  a  powerful 
auxiliary  as  mesmerism  will  be  to  the  new  philo¬ 
sophy  of  mind  ;  and  the  most  important  results 
cannot  fail  to  ensue.  Various  private  parties  here 
have  tri ed  mesmeri sm  with  the  greatest  success,  scep¬ 
tics  have  alike  operated  and  been  operated  upon  ; 
and  with  the  production  of  such  astonishing  phe¬ 
nomena,  it  is  impossible  the  public  mind  can  rest. 
Even  to  those  who  formerly  opposed  phrenology,  it 
offers  indisputable  evidence  of  its  truth ;  let  phreno¬ 
logists  consider  it  worthy  of  their  deepest  investiga¬ 
tion,  and  depend  upon  it  their  labour  will  not  be 
in  vain.  Should  this  investigation  lead  to  any 
particular  result  in  our  city,  you  may  rely  upon  its 
being  communicated  to  your  valuable  Journal. 

Yours  respectfully, 

S.  H. 

P.S. — Mr  Adair  concluded  his  course  of  lectures 
this  (Saturday)  evening.  The  most  remarkable 
features  were  the  play  between  benevolence  and 
cautiousness.  Under  the  influence  of  benevolence , 
the  individual  was  giving  away  both  his  shoes  and 
coat,  but  instantly  stopped  on  cautiousness  being 
excited, — asking  what  would’he  do  without  them. 
Under  the  influence  of  veneration,  on  a  former 
evening,  on  being  asked  the  question,  he  said  he 
venerated  truth.  Under  the  influence  of  venera¬ 
tion  and  comparison,  he  said  Robert  Owen  was 
the  greatest  man  in  the  world,  he  was  charitable, 
would  do  without  poor-rates,  and  employ  the  un¬ 
employed.  He  considered  Daniel  O’Connell  the 
least  man  in  the  world  ;  he  had  so  much  in 
his  power,  yet  did  nothing.  We  have  very  few 
sceptics  now. 

S.  H. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  People’s  Phrenological 

Journal. 

■w 

10,  Westmoreland  Street,  Dublin. 

April  15th,  1843. 

Sir, — In  No.  4  of  your  Journal,  the  writer  of  “  A 
Complete  System  of  Phrenology”  falls  into  the 
common  error  of  supposing  that  the  Irish  have 
larger  combativeness  than  the  Scotch,  I  am  fully 
satisfied  from  my  phrenological  observations  in 
Ireland,  during  the  last  eighteen  months,  that  the 
genuine  Irish  have  only  a  moderate  endowment 
of  combativeness  ;  much  less  than  what  my  own 
countrymen  the  Scotch,  or  their  descendants  in 
the  north  have  got.  The  southerns  dislike  con¬ 
tention,  and  show  little  of  the  spirit  of  competition 
or  bold  enterprise.  The  northerns  are  continually 
engaged  in  polemics,  and  mercantile  rivalry  runs 


high  amongst  them,  especially  in  Belfast,  the 
metropolis  of  the  north.  Nor  is  the  organ  of  cau¬ 
tiousness  less  in  the  Irish  head  than  in  the  Scotch; 
but  the  reflective  organs  are  smaller,  and  the 
organ  of  destructiveness  is  much  greater.  It  is 
the  large  destructiveness  of  the  lower  Irish,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  predominance  of  the  sanguine  tem¬ 
perament,  which  make  them  excitable,  revengeful, 
and  fond  of  all  sorts  of  rows  ;  but  they  do  not  dis¬ 
play  that  courage  which  large  combativeness  and 
deficient  caution  would  give.  Although  often 
rash  in  their  conduct,  their  rashness  does  not 
proceed  from  deficient  cautiousness,  the  organ  of 
fear  ;  but  from  excited  destructiveness,  the  pro¬ 
pensity  to  injure,  and  an  inability  to  perceive  con¬ 
sequences,  resulting  from  deficient  causality. 
With  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  your  excel¬ 
lent  periodical, 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours,  &c. 

Alexander  Wilson. 


MESMERO-PHRENOLOGY. 

Nottingham,  April  13tli,  1843. 

Sir, — Having  read  an  article  in  your  Journal  re¬ 
lative  to  mesmero-phrenology  ;  and  believing  that 
some  importance  is  attached  to  that  subject,  we 
think  that  the  following  fact  will  place  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  a  proper  form. 

We  have  had  some  experience  in  the  matter, 
and  until  very  recently  were  believers  in  mes¬ 
mero-phrenology  ;  but  we  have  been  induced  to 
alter  our  opinions.  We  have  seep  enough  to  con¬ 
vince  us,  that  mesmerism  and  phrenology  have 
no  connection  whatever.  We  think  that  it  may 
be  interesting  to  your  readers  to  know  the  ra¬ 
tional  of  plireno-magnetism.  We  shall  hereby 
give  the  result  of  our  experiments,  and  leave  them 
to  form  their  judgment,  by  the  facts  related.  We 
have  ample  proof  that  there  is  neither  pre-ar¬ 
rangement,  nor  collusion,  on  the  part  of  the  opera¬ 
tor,  or  the  patient.  But  we  have  proof,  that  the 
manifestations  are  only  impressions  made  on  the 
mind,  either  before  being  mesmerised,  or  while  in 
a  mesmerised  state  ;  and  that  we  can  obtain  a 
manifestation  of  benevolence,  when  touching  com¬ 
bativeness,  and  vice-versa  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  organs  ;  and  moreover,  if  mesmerism  be 
any  proof  of  phrenology,  we  could  soon  discover 
all  Spencer  Hall’s  new  organs,  and  add  as  many 
more  to  them. 

We  have  mesmerised  a  great  number  of  people 
in  various  places,  and  have  invariably  failed  in 
producing  phrenological  phenomena  when  the 
parties  had  not  seen  the  manifestations  brought 
out  on  others.  We  have  as  many  cases  in  Notting¬ 
ham  where  we  cannot  produce  phrenological  mani¬ 
festations,  by  touching  the  organs  ;  yet  if  we 
speak  in  an  impressive  tone,  “  be  firm,”  “  pray,” 
and  so  forth,  we  call  forth  the  manifestations  in  a 
striking  manner  ;  in  fact,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  any  one  to  feign.  It  may  be  well  here  to  re¬ 
late  a  case  which  will  show  you  how  easy  and 
imperceptibly  impressions  are  made.  We  were 
invited  by  the  schoolmaster,  and  several  of  the 
respectable  residents  of  Stapleford,  to  deliver  a 
lecture  on  mesmerism.  We  took  two  subjects 
with  us,  one  named  J — n,  and  the  other  named 
E — th — r  ;  now,  J — n  had  been  operated  on  by 
Spencer  Hall,  and  of  course  showed  the  phreno¬ 
logical  phenomena,  while  E — th — r  was  [totally 
ignorant  of  phrenology,  and  had  never  seen  any 
of  the  phreno-magnetic  subjects  manipulated,  and 
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although  we  had  mesmerised  her  frequently,  we 
had  not  been  able  to  call  forth  any  manifestation. 

The  first  operated  on  was  J — n,  who,  of  course, 
showed  the  uniform  manifestations  by  touching  the 
organs.  After  she  was  remesmerised,  E — th — r  was 
tried,  and  strange  to  say,  she  showed  (though  not 
correctly)  the  phrenological  manifestations.  Thus, 
it  will  be  seen,  that  the  impressions  had  been 
made  on  her  by  seeing  the  other. 

We  have  long  been  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
phrenology  ;  and  hail  your  publication  as  a  great 
distributer  of  that  useful  science  amongst  the  most 
useful  portion  of  humanity — the  working  classes. 
We  are  certain  that  all  who  will  candidly  study 
it,  will  be  convinced  of  its  truth  ;  but  we  feel 
confident  that  mesmero-phrenology  is  a  u  baseless 
fabric,”  calculated  to  impede  its  progress. 

We  remain  yours, 

James  Lawson. 
Thomas  Clarke. 

P.S. — In  a  future  letter  we  will  show  more  at 
length  the  subject  of  mesmerism,  in  connection 
with  various  other  subjects. 

Note  by  the  Editor. — We  shall  gladly  receive 
further  communications  on  this  subject.  We  must, 
however,  remind  Messrs.  Lawson  and  Clarke,  that 
they,  like  Mr.  Spencer  Hall ,jump  at  conclusions, 
from  a  very  insufficient  number  of  facts.  We 
wish  all  would  merely  relate  cases  as  they  occur, 
waiting  till  more  is  known  before  generalising. 
We  have  seen  some  things  certainly  not  tending 
to  support  the  views  of  Messrs.  L.  and  S.  See  the 
case  of  Ann  Coleman,  in  No.  XI.  of  this  Journal  ; 
she  had  never  seen  an  experiment  tried,  nor  was 
she  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  the  organs. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  People’s  Phrenological 
Journal. 

Sir, — Considering  the  convulsion  which  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  Materialism  has  produced  in  the  phrenolo¬ 
gical  world,  it  has,  in  my  opinion,  become  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  such  paramount  importance,  that  it  should 
be  disposed  of  in  some  way  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  scientific  world  ;  and,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
it  might  be  done  in  a  much  more  satisfactory  and 
summary  way  than  has  been  hitherto  attempted 
by  any  phrenological  writer  on  the  subject.  The 
great  error  into  which  the  immaterialists  appear 
to  have  fallen  is  their  advocating  the  views  of  the 
question  not  as  phrenologists,  but  as  theologians 
of  that  particular  religious  creed  to  which  they 
may  happen  to  belong ;  and  the  error  of  ma¬ 
terialists  is  generally  their  following  after  them 
into  this  forbidden  ground. 

As  a  phrenologist,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
evidence  there  can  be  of  an  immaterial  principle 
forming  part  and  parcel  of  man,  unless  the  (to 
us)  mysterious  production  of  mind  or  cerebration 
should  incline  us  to  such  an  opinion  ;  and  if  this 
be  the  chief,  and  deemed  the  sufficient,  reason,  the 
question  immediately  arises,  what  difference  is 
there  in  this  particular  between  ourselves  and  our 
more  ignorant  ancestors,  who  attributed  every 
mysterious  phenomena  of  nature,  such  as  aurora 
borealis,  ignis  fatuus,  thunder,  lightning,  &c.,  &c. 
to  spiritual  agencies,  just  because  they  could  not 
comprehend  them  or  explain  them  on  the  known 
principles  of  natural  science.  We  smile  at  the 
ignorance  of  our  forefathers,  and  feel  something  of 
compassion  ;  yet  we  fail  to  comprehend  cerebra¬ 
tion,  and  foolishly  fall  into  the  same  error  our¬ 


selves.  If  the  past  is  to  be  our  guide  to  the  future, 
there  is  a  strong  probability  existing,  that  much 
of  that  which  is  now  mysterious  will  become  as 
familiar  to  succeeding  generations  as  many 
mysteries  of  the  ancients  are  now  to  us.  With 
these  preliminary  remarks,  I  have  considered  it 
would  be  premature  to  enter  deeply  into  the  argu¬ 
ment  itself  at  this  time,  believing,  as  I  do,  that 
when  the  subject  is  rightly  considered  in  reference 
to  the  real  grounds  on  which  it  rests,  the  number 
of  immaterialists  will  be  considerably  diminished 
in  the  scientific  world ;  but,  should  any  of  your 
correspondents  desire  to  have  my  views  on  the 
question,  they  will  be  very  welcome  to  them,  if 
you  can  afford  your  valuable  space. 

I  would  just  remark  in  conclusion,  that  as  the 
advocates  of  immateriality  are  not  endowed  with 
an  additional  sense  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  what¬ 
ever  they  are  able  to  know  they  can  make  known 
to  mankind  in  general  ;  but  while  knowledge  may 
be  understood,  the  whims  and  fancies  of  the  human 
brain  are  only  calculated  to  bewilder  and  puzzle. 
That  this  question  is  purely  a  theological  question 
must  be  clear  to  all,  and  therefore  natural  philo¬ 
sophy  can  know  nothing  of  it;  and  if  they,  as 
natural  philosophers,  can  know  nothing  of  it  or  of 
anything  but  matter  and  its  properties,  it  cannot 
be  pleasing  to  the  students  of  nature  to  have  their 
ears  incessantly  bored  by  theological  phraseology 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

R.  I. 


SCRAPS. 

Repetition  of  Truths. — “  Truths  must  be  con¬ 
stantly  repeated,  because  error  is  preached  upon 
every  side,  not  only  by  individuals,  but  also  by  the 
mass  of  mankind,” — Goethe. 


To  attempt  to  please  every  body  is  associated 
only  in  a  superficial  mind,  and  commonly  in  one 
not  very  sincere. 


True  Wisdom. — Though  sometimes  small  evils, 
like  invisible  insects,  inflict  pain,  and  a  single  hair 
may  stop  a  vast  machine,' yet  the  chief  secret  in 
comfort  lies  in  not  suffering  trifles  to  vex  you,  and 
in  prudently  cultivating  an  undergrowth  of  small 
pleasures,  since  very  few  great  ones,  alas !  are  let 
on  long  leases. 


The  Church. — It  was  well  observed  by  Locke, 
that  “the  clergy  have  trucked  away  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  people  in  this  and  all  other 
countries,  whenever  they  have  had  opportunities ; 
so  that  sense  and  reason,  law,  properties,  rights 
and  liberties,  must  be  understood  as  those  oracles 
shall  interpret  or  give  signification. 


Forty  years  ago  there  were  very  few  insolvent 
debtors  ;  no  such  things  as  balls  in  the  summer, 
and  very  few  in  the  winter,  except  snow-balls. 


The  highest  luxury  to  'which  the  human  mind 
is  sensible,  is  to  call  smiles  upon  the  face  of  misery. 
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A  COMPLETE  SYSTEM  OF  PHRENOLOGY. 

(  Continued. ) 

The  old  ballad  of  there’s  “  Na’e  luck  about 
the  house,”  seems  in  every  line  to  express 
a  large  adhesiveness.  The  skull  of  Burns 
the  poet  showed  a  large  development  of 
this  organ ;  and  the  expression  of  the  feel¬ 
ing  is  plainly  observable  in  his  poetry.  Our 
previous  quotations  show  that  it  is  large 
in  Moore:  the  same  may  be  said  of  Sheridan; 
and  in  both  much  of  their  conviviality  de¬ 
pended  on  the  strength  of  this  feeling.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  bonhomie  of  the  man — his 
good-fellowship,  obtained  for  him  an  entrance 
into  society  from  which  his  vices  should  have 
excluded  him ;  but  there  was  a  tie  from  adhe¬ 
siveness  which  bound  him  not  only  to  the 
equally  vicious  and  depraved  with  himself; 
but  to  those  also  who  knew  and  deplored  his 
folly.  The  old  ballad  of  “Darby  and  Joan” 
is  a  beautifully  simple  embodiment  of  this 
feeling,  showing  its  continuance  after  the 
sense  of  mere  physical  gratification  has 
passed  aw  ay,  living  and  preserving  its  strength 
and  vitality,  when  all  that  called  it  into  action 
is  faded  and  gone.  Nor  can  any  gratification 
of  libertinism  be  comparable,  even  for  amoment, 
with  the  placid  joy  resulting  from  affection, 
which  the  united  force  of  poverty,  age,  and 
sickness,  fails  to  weaken  or  destroy. 

“  Old  Darby  wdth  Joan  by  his  side 
You’ve  often  regarded  w  ith  wonder — 

He’s  dropsical,  she  is  sore-eyed, 

Yet  they  are  ever  uneasy  asunder  ; 
Together  they  totter  about, 

Or  sit  in  the  sun  at  the  door  ; 

And  at  night  when  old  Darby's  pot’s  out, 

His  Joan  will  not  smoke  a  whiff  more. 

No  beauty  or  wit  they  possess, 

Their  several  failings  to  smother : 

Then  what  are  the  charms  can  you  guess, 
That  make  them  so  fond  of  each  other  ? — 
’Tis  the  pleasing  remembrance  of  youth, 

The  endearments  that  love  did  bestow, 

The  thoughts  of  past  pleasure  and  truth, 

The  best  of  all  blessings  below.” 

&c.  &c. 

It  is  not  needful  to  quote  the  wThole  of  these 
verses;  but  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
the  same  ideas  and  feelings  have  been  pro- 
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minetly  shown  in  a  most  popular  ballad,  by 
the  national  bard  of  Scotland.  The  last 
verse  of  “John  Anderson  my  Joe”  is  a 
striking  exemplification  of  this. 

“John  Anderson  my  Joe,  John, 

We  climb  the  hill  tliegither  ; 

And  mony  a  canty  day,  John, 

We’ve  had  wi’  ane  anither  ; 

Now  we  maun  totter  down,  John, 

Yet  hand-in-hand  we’ll  go, 

And  we’ll  sleep  thegither  at  the  fit, 

John  Anderson  my  Joe — John.” 

These  examples  will  be  sufficient  to  prove  the 
existence  of  the  feeling  ;  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  different  results  flowing  from  its  activity, 
according  as  it  is  trained  to  act  in  combination 
with  the  intellect  and  moral  feelings,  or  left 
to  blindly  seek  its  own  gratification  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  the  propensities,  will,  in  most 
cases,  be  sufficient  to  show  the  necessity  of 
not  confining  education  to  the  intellectual 
faculties,  but  extending  it  equally  to  the  af¬ 
fective  powrers  of  our  nature. 

Animals  of  different  species  vary  much  in 
regard  to  this  feeling,  and  even  great  difference 
may  be  seen  in  the  individuals  of  the  same 
species.  Some  animals  naturally  live  in  so¬ 
ciety — the  wild  horse,  sheep,  bulls,  swallows, 
birds,  and  many  others :  this  is  presumed  to 
arise  from  the  natural  strength  of  this  instinct; 
— others  seek  solitude.  Oxen  and  horses  have 
been  known  to  become  sick  when  deprived  of 
their  usual  companions.  The  friendship  of 
dogs  is  proverbial;  their  attachment  to  their 
masters  has  not  unfrequently  been  exhibited 
even  to  death;  a  dog  has  been  known  to 
watch  his  master’s  grave  till  he  perished  from 
want  of  food.  Sporting  dogs  accustomed  to 
hunt  together,  form  strong  ties  of  friendship; 
and  under  its  influence  aid  each  other  in  the 
pursuit  of  game.  Wolves  display  the  same 
feeling  for  each  other, — one  wolf  will  call 
another  to  share  with  him  the  prey  he  may 
have  captured.  All  domestic  animals,  not 
only  manifest  this  feeling  of  attachment 
towards  their  own  kind,  but  for  animals  of 
different  species,  and  also  for  man.  This  may 
be  remarked,  particularly  in  dogs,  cows,  and 
horses ;  here  may  be  seen  the  effect  of  a 
natural  impulse,  independently  of  reflection, 
which  might  lead  many  to  unite  their  pow  ers 
to  effect  one  common  end,  Yimont  notices 
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the  same  manifestations  among  many  kinds  of 
birds; — the  jackdaw,  jay,  fowls,  geese  and 
ducks,  not  only  form  attachments  with  their 
own  kind,  but  to  man  also. 

Natural  Language. — It  is  scarcely  possible 
to  describe  the  expression  of  the  face  when 
excited  by  the  activity  of  the  different  facul¬ 
ties.  The  natural  language  of  adhesiveness 
gives  considerable  expression  to  the  eye  and 
mouth, — the  eyes  glow  at  the  approach  of  the 
beloved  object, — the  mouth  is  a  little  opened 
and  drawn  outwards — the  whole  body  is  in¬ 
clined  to  embrace  and  approach  the  object,  a 
general  heartiness  and  sincerity  of  manner  is 
manifested.  Those  who  have  the  feeling  strong 
give  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  a  firm  grip; 
others  will  scarcely  press  the  hand  at  all,  or 
perhaps,  extend  two  or  three  fingers  to  greet 
their  friends.  The  head  is  inclined  a  little 
backward,  and  to  one  side, — see  a  child  fond¬ 
ling  a  pet  bird  or  rabbit.  The  ancient  sculptors 
and  painters  observed  this  ;  in  the  beautiful 
group  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  we  see  the 
arms  resting  on  each  other’s  shoulders,  and  the 
friends  pressing  their  organs  of  adhesiveness 
together.  In  the  Madonna  au  lapin  of  Raphael, 
Mary  presses  this  region  of  her  head  against 
the  corresponding  region  of  the  child’s  head. 

Amativeness ,  philoprogenitiveness ,  with  in- 
habitiveness  and  conscientiousness  form  the 
social  group  of  organs:  when  the  whole  region 
is  fully  developed,  much  affection  and  kind¬ 
ness,  even  to  weakness,  is  manifested.  The 
two  latter  organs,  or  at  least  concentrativeness , 
gives  rather  constancy  and  permanency,  than 
increased  warmth  of  manifestation.  The  shape 
given  to  the  head  by  the  full  development  of 
this  region  is  fulness  behind  the  ears;  from  the 
description  that  has  been  given  of  the  function 
of  the  different  powers,  it  will  be  seen  that, 
although  a  great  love  of  physical  enjoyment 
is  the  ordinary  result  of  these  faculties  being 
active,  positive  vice  does  not  proceed  from 
them;  they  are  not  merely  selfish,  they  wish 
at  all  times  for  the  happiness  of  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  human  family,  and  cannot  find  even 
gratification  alone  :  but  when  blindly  followed, 
the  result  is  at  all  times  dissatisfaction,  if  not 
misery,  not  only  to  the  individual’s  self,  but 
likewise  to  the  object  which  excites  the 
powders.  We  find  in  this  group  the  feelings 
of  love  of  the  opposite  sex,  of  children,  friends, 
and  home,  with  the  power  imparting  con¬ 
stancy  and  duration  of  the  feeling  in  the  cen¬ 
tre.  It  is  not  one  of  the  slighest  proofs  of 
design  beyond  the  power  of  man,  to  observe 
the  relative  situation  of  the  organs  of  the 
mind ;  we  must  always  remember  they  were 
discovered  separately,  at  different  times,  and 
by  different  men  in  various  parts ;  and  that  it 
is  only  when  combined  in  the  whole,  that  atten¬ 
tion  was  called  to  the  beautiful  adaptation  ob¬ 
servable  in  the  proximity  of  similar  powers, 
so  as  to  mutually  aid  each  other.  All  who  re¬ 
flect  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  which  will  be 
more  striking  as  we  advance  further  in  the 
study  of  the  system,  will  readily  admit  that 
such  a  scheme  could  not  have  been  invented 


by  man.  At  the  lower  part  and  back, 
forming  the  base  of  the  superstructure,  is  the 
organ  of  amativeness;  and  before  man  had  used 
his  other  faculties,  it  was  found  “good  that 
man  should  not  be  alone;”  and  this  is  the 
commencement  the  source  of  existence,  and 
the  means  of  continuing  the  race.  Immedi¬ 
ately  above  the  organ  of  amativeness  is  that  of 
philoprogenitiveness , — the  love  of  offspring, 
springing  as  it  were  out  of,  and  resting  on  the 
previous  one.  On  each  side  is  adhesiveness , 
extending  the  feeling  of  love  to  others  than 
our  immediate  kindred,  and  binding  us  to 
those  nearest  by  another  bond  than  that  of 
mere  necessitv,  that  we  should  increase  and 
multiply.  Inhabitiveness,  the  love  of  home, 
completes  the  circle ;  and  these  are  the  facul¬ 
ties  first  required  by  man  in  his  most  natural 
and  uncultivated  state,  and  destined  to  urge 
him  on  to  the  exercise  of  his  other  powers. 
We  shall,  in  recurring  to  this  view  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  after  considering  the  different  groups, 
see  how  man  has  progressed  in  proportion  to 
the  many  powers  of  his  nature  which  have 
been  called  into  activity;  and  we  may  trace 
in  the  history  of  the  human  race,  the  predomi¬ 
nance  of  particular  sets  of  faculties,  and  ob¬ 
serve  how  institutions,  governments,  and  reli¬ 
gions,  have  been  improved  in  proportion  to  the 
extended  influence  exerted  by  the  moral  feel¬ 
ings  and  intellectual  faculties  of  our  nature. 

(  To  be  continued.) 


WHY  DO  BIRDS  SING  ; 

By  H.  C.  Watson.  % 

A  correspondent  in  the  53rd  No.  of  the  Phreno¬ 
logical  Journal,  with  the  signature  “  R.  C.,”  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  singing  of  birds  affords  an  example 
of  the  influence  of  certain  states  of  the  body  on 
the  mental  faculties, — in  this  case,  the  faculty  of 
tune .  The  cause  why  birds  sing  has  been  many 
times  speculated  upon  by  naturalists,  and  more 
particularly  in  the  last  three  or  four  years.  The 
idea  that  birds  have  an  intention  in  singing,  such 
as  that  of  pleasing  the  female  during  incubation, 
was  formerly  the  explanation  most  commonly 
resorted  to  ;  but  this  appears  to  be  paying  too 
high  a  compliment  to  the  knowledge  and  reason¬ 
ing  of  birds.  The  suggestion  of  R.  C.,  that  in  a 
certain  state  of  the  body  the  organ  of  tune  becomes 
excited  into  functional  activity,  is  probably  the 
true  explanation,  and  is  that  meant  (without 
being  fully  understood)  by  those  who  call  the 
song  of  birds  an  instinctive  or  involuntary  act. 
An  empty  stomach,  in  a  healthy  person,  gives  such 
a  stimulus  (direct  or  indirect)  to  the  faculty  of 
alimentiveness,  that  the  individual  cannot  help 
wishing  for  food  ;  and  an  unusual  waste  of  the 
materials  of  the  body,  as  from  the  increased  per¬ 
spiration  induced  by  active  exercise,  sometimes 
exalts  the  desire  into  an  irresistible  craving  for 
food.  In  like  manner,  it  would  seem  that  certain 
states  of  the  body,  acting  as  stimuli  to  the  cere¬ 
bral  organ  of  tune,  give  the  bird  a  desire  to  sing, 
which  in  its  highest  intensity  becomes  so  much 
a  craving  that  the  bird  cannot  help  itself,  but  sing 
it  must.  The  various  circumstances  which  ap¬ 
pear  to  call  forth  the  song  of  birds  may,  perhaps, 
all  be  resolved  into  peculiar  impressions  on  the 
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nervous  system,  connected  with  a  healthy  and 
vigorous  performance  of  its  functions.  A  caged 
thrush,  kept  warm  and  clean,  and  well  fed,  will 
sing  almost  the  whole  year  round,  except  for  a 
few  weeks  about  the  period  of  moulting.  But  in 
such  a  case  as  this,  where  we  might  suppose  a 
nearly  equable  state  of  the  general  functions, 
external  impressions  considerably  modify  the 
quantity  of  song.  A  bird  thus  situate,  even 
though  it  has  never  felt  rain  and  is  kept  in  a  dry 
room,  will  increase  its  song  during  rainy  weather. 
It  will  also  sing  more  freely  soon  after  awaking 
from  sleep,  and  after  being  treated  with  any 
favourite  food.  Many  sounds  not  calculated  to 
cause  alarm,  such  as  music,  whistling,  talking,  the 
grinding  of  a  coffee-mill,  &c.,  also  incite  to  song  ; 
and  the  excitement  of  the  other  cerebral  organs 
appears  to  be  transmitted  to  that  of  tune.  The 
influence  of  rivalry  in  provoking  song  is  familiar 
to  bird-fanciers,  and  may  be  one  reason  why  the 
sounds  above  mentioned  are  instrumental  in  pro¬ 
ducing  the  effect.  It  is  in  this  way,  possibly,  that 
love  becomes  one  amongst  the  causes  why  birds 
sing.  Though  birds  do  sing  at  other  times,  they 
sing  most  at  the  breeding  season.  Two  explana¬ 
tions  can  be  offered  for  this  ; — first,  That  the 
organs  of  amativeness ,  adhesiveness,  &c.,  are  in 
a  high  state  of  excitement  or  activity,  and  may 
thus  tend  to  excite  that  of  tune,  through  their 
physical  connection  ;  or,  secondly,  the  excitement 
in  these  organs  (which  forces  birds  to  pair  and 
procreate),  and  the  excitement  in  the  organ  of 
tune,  may  be  coincident  results  of  peculiar  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  bodily  frame  and  external  atmo¬ 
sphere.  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  both  explana¬ 
tions  are  in  some  measure  true  ;  the  cerebral 
excitements,  respectively  giving  the  tendency  to 
sing,  and  the  tendency  to  breed,  being  coincident 
results  of  the  general  state  of  the  body  at  the  time, 
and  also  becoming  mutual  stimuli  one  to  the  other, 
— love  increasing  song,  and  song  augmenting  love. 
Supposing  this  to  be  correct,  there  is  still  a  mys¬ 
tery  as  to  the  physical  cause,  why  love  or  rivalry 
should  induce  the  functional  manifestation  of 
tune,  while  fear  has  the  contrary  effect.  Should 
it  be  ascertained  hereafter,  that  the  organ  now 
called  tune,  is  necessary  to  the  appreciation  and 
production  of  any  vocal  sounds,  the  seeming 
paradox  would  be  partly  removed  ;  because  it 
might  then  be  said,  that  the  functional  activity  of 
any  other  cerebral  organ  has  a  tendency  to  cause 
activity  in  that  of  tune  ;  for  instance,  a  thrush 
shrieks  when  hurt  or  terrified,  and  is  vociferous 
under  the  influence  of  some  other  emotions. — 
Phrenological  Journal. 


LECTURE  ON  MESMERISM. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  the  22nd  instant,  Mr. 
Courtney  delivered  a  lecture  on  mesmerism, 
assisted  by  Messrs.  Bailey  and  Hart,  in  what 
wTe  may  call  the  illustrations. 

The  lecturer  concisely  pointed  out  the  ana¬ 
logy,  which  may  easily  be  traced  between  the 
states  of  coma,  catalepsy,  epilepsy,  &c.,  so  wTell 
known,  and  the  mesmeric  phenomena,  induced 
by  the  w  ill  or  manipulations  of  mesmerisers. 
As  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  although  we  think 
erroneous,  the  lecture  itself  is  thought  little 
of, — all  is  hurry  to  get  to  the  experiments. 
The  auditors  and  lecturer  generally  seem 
equally  anxious,  the  one  to  astonish,  the  others 


to  be  amused,  if  not  surprised.  The  real 
utility  of  the  mesmeric  power,  that  of  a  most 
powerful  therapeutical  agent,  being  too  much 
lost  sight  of ;  indeed  it  is  scarcely  ever  alluded 
to,  in  what  are  called  popular  lectures  on 
the  subject.  We  therefore  proceed  to  notice 
what  wTas  exhibited  by  the  experimenters. 
Mr.  Hart  first  endeavoured  to  show  the  force 
of  what  is  called  vital  attraction,  by  fixing  the 
hands  and  feet  of  some  children  to  the  walls, 
floor,  and  to  the  hands  of  other  parties.  We 
were  quite  convinced  that  much  strength  of 
the  principle  was  manifested  ;  but  the  results 
were  not  distinct  and  forcible  enough  to 
satisfy  those  who  wish  to  be  convinced  by  ex¬ 
traordinary  cases  without  being  at  any  trouble 
to  examine  them.  Catalepsy  was  produced  by 
both  Mr.  Bailey  and  Mr.  Hart.  The  limbs  of 
the  children  were  placed  in  almost  any  given 
position,  and  remained  fixed  until  demes- 
merised  by  the  operator.  Mr.  Bailey  in  a  few 
minutes  made  a  boy  apparently  epileptic;  and 
after  some  time  proceeded  to  mesmerise  the 
different  organs,  as  they  were  named  or  written 
down  by  any  of  the  parties  present.  Some  of 
the  results  appeared  most  extraordinary  ;  but 
we  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  appearances 
are  often  deceitful.  Some  money  was  placed 
in  the  boy’s  hand,  and  acquisitiveness  being 
pointed  to,  when  asked  to  give  it,  it  was 
grasped  close  ;  the  finger  of  the  magnetiser 
being  removed  to  benevolence ,  and  when  asked 
for  the  money  he  immediately  gave  it,  and 
there  was  a  totally  different  expression  on  his 
face.  This  alternation  from  acquisitiveness  to 
benevolence  was  several  times  strikingly  and 
rapidly  displayed.  Conscientiousness  being 
mesmerised,  he  was  asked  what  he  was  thinking 
of, — the  reply  was,  “  boys  throwing  stones  at 
an  old  man.”  The  magnetiser  said  “  that  was 
right.”  The  boy  said  “  no  it  w*as  very  wrong,” 
and  seemed  indignant.  Self-esteem  was  touched, 
and  the  magnetiser  said  “yes,  it  was  wrong.” 
The  boy  with  marked  emphasis  exclaimed,  “it 
was  right.”  This  was  esteemed  very  satisfac¬ 
tory,  but  there  were  not  many  w'ho  understood 
phrenology.  We  confess  that  much  that  we 
have  seen  of  what  is  called  mesmero-phren- 
ology,  affords  but  slight  support  to  the  science  ; 
the  manifestations  are  so  wanting  in  uniformity, 
and  the  general  opinion  of  the  power  of  the 
will  of  the  magnetiser,  renders  it  at  least  doubt¬ 
ful  what  part  of  the  manifestation  produced, 
depends  upon  the  excitement  of  a  particular 
organ.  Taking  the  above  instance  as  an  ex¬ 
ample, — if  mesmerism  proves  anything  for 
phrenology,  we  must  admit  that  the  whole 
brain  is  in  a  state  of  inaction,  and  that  one  or 
several  portions  are  excited  by  the  mesmeric 
influence.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  manifesta¬ 
tions  should  always  be  relative  to  the  organs 
excited,  varying  in  strength  in  proportion  to 
their  size  and  activity.  This,  we  think,  must 
be  admitted  by  all.  Now,  what  do  we  find  to 
be  the  case  ? — conscientiousness  is  intended  to 
be  excited,  the  boy  says  he  is  thinking  of  boys 
throwing  stones  at  an  old  man.  Now,  could 
this  idea  spring  from  the  activity  of  conscien » 
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tiousness  ?  Had  individuality  and  eventuality 
been  the  organs  under  excitement,  the  mani¬ 
festations  would  have  been  natural ;  w'hen  he 
heard  it  said  it  was  right,  it  was  perhaps  a 
manifestation  to  be  admitted  as  some  proof; 
his  declaring  it  was  wrong,  although  phreno¬ 
logists  teach  that  conscieritiousness  alone,  only 
desires  to  do  right,  and  does  not  indicate  in  any 
way  what  is  right  or  wrong;  therefore  we  must 
suppose  the  intellect  was  to  some  extent 
active  without  being  magnetically  excited. 
We  would  ask  if  it  is  an  admitted  doctrine  of 
phrenology,  that  self-esteem  either  opposes 
conscientiousness ,  or  prompts  to  opposition  for 
opposition’  sake  ?  The  latter  manifestation  we 
supposed  to  be  the  abuse  of  combativeness ,  and 
cannot  at  all  conceive  how  any  excitement  of 
self-esteem  should  lead  to  declaring  is  was  not 
wrong  to  throw  stones  at  an  old  man.  We  do 
not  make  these  remarks  in  a  cavilling  spirit,  we 
are  sure  ;  all  we  desire  is  truth.  There  are 
facts  enough  to  support  mesmerism  and  Phren¬ 
ology  ;  by  endeavouring  to  prove  too  much,  we 
are  only  supplying  our  enemies  with  weapons 
to  use  against  us.  Aliment iveness  being  ex¬ 
cited,  bread-and-butter  was  devoured  with 
eagerness;  self-esteem  being  touched,  the  audi¬ 
ence  was  pelted  with  the  food,  The  latter 
organ  has  alw'ays  been  considered  the  most 
powerful  auxiliary  of  acquisitiveness,  inclining 
to  keep  exclusively  for  self  what  was  pos¬ 
sessed, — thus  forming  the  miser.  If  this  is 
correct,  why  should  the  food  be  thrown  awTay 
under  its  influence?  Mr.  Bailey  exhibited 
most  satisfactorily  the  power  of  attraction  he 
possessed  over  his  subject,  leading  him  by  the 
tip  of  a  finger  up  and  down  at  any  speed  he 
pleased,  and  positively  lifted  him  from  the 
ground  when  placed  on  his  back,  without  con¬ 
tact.  The  lecturer  most  fairly  remarked  upon 
the  experiments  that  had  been  made,  admitted 
that  many  could  not  but  be  unsatisfactory  to 
those  who  did  not  believe  in  the  principles ; 
he  regretted  that  he  had  been  disappointed  of 
a  clairvoyant  patient,  and  promised  on  the 
following  Thursday,  if  he  could  ensure  her 
attendance,  to  continue  the  lecture  and  expe¬ 
riments.  The  whole  of  the  proceedings  were 
conducted  in  the  most  candid  and  open  way, 
and  excited  a  lively  interest  among  the  spec¬ 
tators,  w'ho  were  numerous  and  highly  respect¬ 
able.  At  the  close  of  the  lecturer’s  remarks,  a 
stranger,  a  gentleman  above  the  middle  age, 
offered  himself  to  be  mesmerised,  and  was 
affected  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner, — the 
nervous  excitement  induced  being  quite  alarm¬ 
ing.  His  temperament  was  nervous-lympha¬ 
tic. 

We  wish  we  could  induce  mesmerisers  not 
to  take  so  much  pains  to  produce  extraordinary 
effects  in  the  lecture-room,  but  to  find  proper 
cases  of  disease,  and  devote  themselves  to 
attempt  their  cure;  let  all  who  stand  forward 
to  advocate  the  system,  effect  each  only  one 
positive  cure,  and  more  good  will  be  done,  than 
by  all  the  wonder  and  astonishment  that  can 
be  created  in  a  mixed  assembly,  amid  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  a  public  exhibition. 


ADVICE  TO  PHRENOLOGISTS. 

Whatever  may  finally  turn  out  to  he  the  opinion 
of  philosophers  on  this  point,  it  is  not  to  be  lost 
sight  of  at  present,  either  by  phrenologists  them¬ 
selves,  if  they  wish  to  take  the  most  effectual 
steps  for  the  propagation  of  their  tenets,  or  by 
their  opponents,  if  they  are  desirous  of  applying 
judiciously  to  the  same  the  tests  of  philosophic 
truth,  that  systems  of  opinions,  as  extensive  as 
phrenology  embraces,  have  been  framed,  believed, 
and  propagated  with  as  much  zeal  and  success  ; 
though  in  the  end  it  has  been  discovered  that 
neither  the  original  evidence  furnished  by  the 
inventor,  nor  the  confirmatory  parts  added  by 
the  devoted  exertions  of  hundreds  of  disciples 
have  had  any  other  foundation  than  the  vivid 
workings  of  fancy  on  a  small  sprinkling  of  facts. 
The  inventor  of  a  system  is  not  to  be  trusted  in 
the  exposition  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  without  the 
most  rigid  surveillance  ;  still  less  is  the  ardent 
partisan  to  be  relied  on,  when  he  crowds  his  pages 
with  confirmatory  evidence.  If  you  refuse  both, 
it  may  asked,  who  then  are  we  to  believe  ?  That 
question  implies  that  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
decide,  on  the  instant,  whether  phrenology  be 
true  or  unfounded.  There  is  no  such  necessity  in 
the  world  of  science  ;  a  patience  of  ignorance 
being  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  the  philosophic 
character  ;  a  determination  to  abide  unweariedly 
that  fulness  of  time,  when  truth  shall  unfold  it¬ 
self.  Now  there  cannot  be  conceived  a  subject  in 
which  such  patience  is  more  requisite  than  phren¬ 
ology.  A  thousand  probable  sources  of  error  beset 
it  on  every  side.  It  professes  to  solve  a  mystery, 
and  offers  at  once  abundant  food  to  our  cause¬ 
seeking  propensity, — twro  properties  which  the 
history  of  mankind  teaches  us  to  have  belonged 
pre-eminently  to  almost  all  the  false  views  which 
have  made  the  most  rapid  progress,  and  obtained 
the  greatest  currency  among  men.  It  is  a  subject 
of  vast  extent,  too  great  to  be  investigated  within 
any  moderate  limits  of  time,  including,  as  it  does, 
all  that  relates  to  the  sentiment,  the  intellectual 
and  the  moral  nature  of  man,  or  the  entire  sciences 

of  metaphysics  and  morals . If  it  be 

easy  to  measure  the  dimensions  of  a  skull,  is  there 
no  difficulty,  no  chance  of  error  in  estimating 
men’s  dispositions  and  characters  ?  Or  is  it  not 
ti*ue  that  there  is  no  case  in  which  so  many  palpa¬ 
ble  errors  are  daily  committed  by  men  as  in  the 
estimate  of  the  character  of  their  associates  and 
contemporaries  ?  But  if  it  be  difficult  to  estimate 
exactly  the  characters  even  of  those  with  whom 
we  live  in  frequent  intercourse,  is  it  found  more 
easy  for  a  man  to  take  an  unbiassed  account  of  his 
own  character  ?  Or  is  it  not  acknowledged  on  every 
hand,  that  there  is  nothing  of  which  men  are  so 
grossly  ignorant  as  of  the  knowledge  of  self  ;  and 
yet  a  great  part  of  the  evidence  in  favour  of 
phrenology,  in  those  cases  where  the  tests  are 
most  accurately  applied,  depends  upon  the  report 
given  by  the  individual,  whose  head  is  subjected 
to  examination,  as  to  his  own  powers,  dispositions, 
and  sentiments. — Bushnan’s  Philosophy  of  In¬ 
stinct  and  Reason,  pages  257 — 259. 

Note  by  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Phreno¬ 
logical  Journal. — Though  penned  too  much  in  the 
“  rhetorical  and  exaggerated”  style,  which  the 
author  vehemently  condemns  in  phrenological  lec¬ 
turers,  and  containing  several  untenable  positions, 
this  passage  is  worthy  of  perusal  by  young  phreno¬ 
logists,  inasmuch  as  it  directs  attention  to  some  of 
the  difficulties  which  they  will  meet  with  in  the 
outset  of  their  studies.  Like  every  other  science, 
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Phrenology  lias  its  particular  difficulties,  which 
advanced  votaries  gradually  learn  to  overcome  or 
allow  for.  Of  course,  only  those  who  are  con¬ 
versant  with  the  subject  can  speak  authoritatively 
on  such  points,  and  Dr.  Buslman  will  scarcely 
pronounce  himself  sufficiently  so. 


APPLICATION  OF  PHRENOLOGY  TO 
CRITICISM 

THE  CHARACTER  OF  MACBETH. 

(  Continued.) 

In  saying  “  What  thou  wouldst  highly  that  thou 
wouldst  holily,”  she  does  not  mean  that  her 
husband’s  feelings  of  right  were  so  strong  as 
to  reject  any  elevation  to  which  he  was  not 
justly  entitled,  for  she  immediately  qualifies 
it  by  adding,  “  Wouldst  not  play  false,  but  yet 
wouldst  wrongly  win that  he  would  scruple 
at  doing  a  very  bold  and  wicked  act  himself, 
though  he  would  have  no  objection  to  profit  by 
a  wicked  act  done  by  another.  She  explains 
this  still  farther  in  what  follows  : 

Thou’dst  have,  great  Glamis, 

That  which  cries ,  Thus  thou  must  do,  if  thou 
have  it  ; 

And  that  which  rather  thou  dost  fear  to  do, 

Than  wishest  should  be  undone. 

But  she  is  aware  of  his  want  of  decision. 
His  dispositions  are  not  as  hers  are,  entirely  on 
the  side  of  evil.  Though  she  knows  it  is  love 
of  approbation  and  cautiousness ,  not  conscien¬ 
tiousness ,  that  would  restrain  him,  yet  she 
fears  that  without  her  influence  these  may 
prevail  so  far  as  to  make  him  lose  the  glorious 
opportunity  that  now  offers  itself. 

Conscious  of  her  own  power,  and  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  which  a  determined  spirit  possesses 
over  one  that  is  balanced  between  opposite  mo¬ 
tives,  she  exclaims, — 

Hie  thee  hither, 

That  I  may  pour  my  spirits  in  thine  ear  ; 

And  chastise,  with  the  valour  of  my  tongue, 

All  that  impedes  thee  from  the  golden  round, 

Which  fate  and  metaphysical  aid  would  seem 

To  have  thee  crowned  withal. 

The  soliloquy  in  the  seventh  scene  opens  to 
us  the  character  of  Macbeth  still  farther. 
Prom  the  first  part  of  it,  it  will  appear  that  his 
veneration  and  hope  are  not  sufficiently  strong 
to  be  felt  as  religious  sentiments,  or  that,  not 
having  been  turned  into  the  channel  of  true 
religion,  they  are  dormant  and  useless  for  any 
moral  purpose. 

He  is  willing  to  “jump  the  life  to  come,” 
were  he  only  sure  of  immediate  success  “  here 
upon  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time;”  but  his 
caution  seems  to  have  been  great,  and  fully 
alive  to  all  the  dangers  of  the  attempt,  so  far 
as  regarded  this  world.  He  recollects  that 
“whoso  sheds  man’s  blood  by  man  shall  his 
blood  be  shed  a  maxim  perhaps  more  re¬ 
ligiously  acted  upon  in  former  days  than  it  is  at 
present ;  as  the  death  even  of  a  common  clans¬ 
man  was  sure  to  excite  a  determined  purpose 
of  revenge  in  the  breasts  of  a  whole  clan,  and 
seldom  passed  without  ample  retribution. 
Hence  the  following  reflections  arise  ; 


But,  in  these  cases 

We  still  have  judgment  here  ;  that  we  but  teach 
Bloody  instructions,  which  being  taught  return 
To  plague  the  inventor.  This  even-handed  jus¬ 
tice 

Commends  th’  ingredients  of  our  poisoned 
chalice 

To  our  own  lips. 

What  follow's  would  almost  appear  to  be  dic  ¬ 
tated  by  conscientiousness ;  but  that  feeling, 
as  we  have  said  before,  seems  to  have  been  only 
so  strong  as  to  point  out  wffiat  is  right,  not 
strong  enough  to  induce  a  resolution  to  do  it. 

He’s  here  in  double  trust. 

First,  as  I  am  liis  kinsman  and  his  subject ; 
Strong  both  against  the  deed, — then  as  his  host, 
Who  should  against  his  murderer  shut  the  door, 
Not  bear  the  knife  myself. 

To  a  mind  well  constituted,  the  bare  mention 
of  these  motives  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
supersede  every  other.  Had  conscientiousness 
been  strong,  it  would  have  presented  these  as 
excluding  every  thought  of  such  a  deed; — 
there  could,  after  this,  have  been  no  hesitation 
upon  the  subject.  No  temptation  could,  in  this 
case,  have  induced  the  individual  to  do  a  deed 
so  abhorrent  to  every  good  feeling.  But  Mac¬ 
beth  requires  other  motives  to  persuade  him 
against  it ;  and  he  brings  to  his  aid  the  love  of 
approbation ,  which,  in  him,  seems  to  be  a  far 
stronger  feeling  than  the  sense  of  moral  obli¬ 
gation. 

Besides,  this  Duncan 

Hath  borne  his  faculties  so  meek,  hath  been 
So  clear  in  his  great  office,  that  his  virtues 
Will  plead  like  angels,  trumpet-tongued,  against 
The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking  off, 

And  pity,  like  a  naked  newr-born  babe, 

Striding  the  blast,  or  heaven’s  cherubim  hors’d 
Upon  the  sightless  couriers  of  the  air, 

Shall  blow  the  horrid  deed  in  every  eye, 

That  tears  shall  drown  the  wdnd.  I  have  no  spur 
To  prick  the  sides  pf  my  intent,  but  only 
Vaulting  ambition,  which  o’erleaps  itself, 

And  falls  on  the  other. 

It  would  appear,  that  without  any  great  share 
of  moral  feeling,  Macbeth’s  caution  and  love  of 
approbation  have  now  almost  persuaded  him  to 
lay  aside  the  murderous  designs  which  he  had 
once  entertained.  But  to  prevent  this,  the  lady 
now  comes  in,  and  with  her  wiles  and  persua¬ 
sions  turns  the  beam  which  was  only  slightly 
swayed  towards  virtue,  and  casts  the  balance 
to  the  opposite  side.  It  will  be  seen,  that  pro¬ 
bably  knowing  her  temper,  and  her  contempt 
for  every  thing  that  savoured  of  goodness,  he 
does  not  hint  any  conscientious  motive  to  her, 
but  only  dwells  on  what  might  have  some  effect 
with  her — love  of  approbation. 

We  will  proceed  no  further  in  this  business. 

He  hath  honour'd  me  of  late,  and  I  have  bought 
Golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people, 
Which  would  be  worn  now  in  their  newest  gloss, 
Not  cast  aside  so  soon. 

The  manner  in  which  this  is  met  by  Lady 
Macbeth  is  worthy  of  notice.  There  are  three 
things  which  a  man  cannot  bear  without  un-. 
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easiness,  and  least  of  all  from  a  woman  lie 
loves:  the  appearance  of  contempt — the  im¬ 
putation  of  indifference — and  the  suspicion  of 
cowardice.  To  a  man  of  Macbeth’s  temper,  in 
whom  the  love  of  approbation ,  and  its  in¬ 
separable  concomitants,  the  dislike  and  the  fear 
of  disapprobation,  seem  to  have  been  predo¬ 
minant  feelings,  these  would  be  all  highly 
grating  ;  and  it  will  be  observed  that  Lady 
Macbeth  contrives  to  combine  them  all  in  her 
reply,  which  is  at  once  scornful,  sarcastic,  and 
bitterly  taunting. 

Was  the  hope  drunk, 

Wherein  you  dressed  yourself  l  hath  it  slept 
since  ? 

And  wakes  it  now  to  look  so  green  and  pale 
At  what  it  did  so  freely  ?  From  this  time. 
Such  I  account  thy  love.  Art  thou  af ear'd 
To  be  the  same  in  thine  own  act  and  valour , 
As  thou  art  in  desire  ?  Wouldst  thou  have  that 
•  Which  thou  esteem’st  the  ornament  of  life, 

And  live  a  coward  in  thine  own  esteem  ; 
Letting  I  dare  not  wait  upon  /  would, 

Like  the  poor  cat  i’  the  adage  ? 

Macbeth,  however,  does  not  yield  imme¬ 
diately,  but  rouses  at  these  taunts.  He  answers 
in  a  noble  and  spirited  manner — 

Prythee,  peace  : 

I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man  ; 

Who  dares  do  more,  is  none. 

Dr.  Johnson  says,  that  these  lines  ought  to 
bestow  “  immortality  on  the  author,  though  all 
his  other  productions  had  been  lost.”  We  can¬ 
not  entirely  concur  in  this  unqualified  praise, 
in  a  moral  point  of  view.  We  do  not  deny 
that  the  sentiment  is  noble,  but  it  is  not  the 
highest  moral  sentiment.  It  is  dictated  by 
love  of  approbation ,  and  not  by  conscientious¬ 
ness  ;  and  hence  it  is  the  more  conformable  to 
the  character  of  Macbeth.  He  does  not  say 
that  he  dares  do  all  that  is  just  and  right  and 
virtuous,  but  all  that  is  becoming ,  all  that  is 
great  and  noble  and  glorious  :  not  that  which 
is  approved  by  his  own  conscience,  but  that 
which  is  applauded  and  admired  by  men.  We 
beg  of  our  readers  to  observe  this  distinction, 
— a  distinction  which  passed  unobserved  by  the 
acute  mind  of  Johnson,  but  which  is  perfectly 
apparent  to  every  one  who  is  acquainted  with 
phrenology. 

But  Lady  Macbeth,  as  she  has  no  compunc¬ 
tious  visitingsof  conscience  to  restrain  her  evil 
intents,  so  neither  is  she  turned  aside  from  her 
purposes  by  any  desire  of  vain-glory.  She 
proceeds  to  turn  this  desire  in  him  against  it¬ 
self.  She  attacks  him  on  the  point  of  consist¬ 
ency,  and  endeavours  to  impress  him  with  the 
idea  of  the  imbecility  and  utter  silliness  of  a 
wavering  and  unsettled  mind  ;  and  the  disgrace 
of  retracting  from  a  resolution  to  which  he  had 
sworn  by  all  the  sacred  vows  of  heaven. 

What  boast  was  it  then, 

That  made  you  break  this  enterprise  to  me  ? 
When  you  durst  do  it,  then  you  were  a  man, 
And,  to  be  more  than  what-j-ou  were,  you  would 
Be  so  much  more  than  man.  Nor  time,  nor 
place, 


Did  then  adhere, and  yet  you  would  make  both  : 
They’ve  made  themselves,  and  that  their  fitness 
Does  unmake  you.,  [now 

This  last  taunt  must  have  been  felt  by  Mac¬ 
beth  with  peculiar  acuteness,  because  it  just 
touches  the  weak  point  of  his  character.  There 
are  many  who  are  exceedingly  bold  when  the 
time  for  action  is  at  a  distance,  but  fall  away 
when  it  approaches.  Opportunity,  which  in¬ 
vigorates  others,  takes  away  from  them  the 
desire  and  almost  the  power  of  acting  ;  and 
their  courage  requires  the  aid  of  example  and 
the  persuasion  of  spirits  more  determined  than 
their  own.  These  incentives  the  lady  supplies 
as  she  can,  and  as  could  only  be  done  by  the 
boldest  and  most  unfeeling  of  her  sex.  Pro¬ 
voked  to  the  uttermost  by  her  husband’s  want 
of  resolution,  she  exclaims — 

I  have  given  suck  ;  and  know 
How  tender  ’tis  to  love  the  babe  that  milks  me  : 
I  would,  while  it  was  smiling  in  my  face, 

Have  pluck’d  my  nipple  from  his  boneless  gums 
And  dash’d  the  brains  out,  had  I  so  sworn  as  you 
Have  done  to  this. 

Overcome  by  the  superior  energy  of  his 
wife’s  character,  and  ashamed  to  be  outdone  in 
courage  by  a  woman,  Macbeth  has  but  one  re¬ 
source  more.  He  wishes  to  show  the  reason¬ 
ableness  of  his  hesitation,  by  adverting  to  the 
dangers  attending  the  enterprise,  and  the  ruin 
that  would  follow  an  unsuccessful  attempt. 
These  he  but  hints  at  in  the  few  expressive 
words, 

If  we  should  fail. 

to  which  she  contemptuously  and  impatiently 
replies — 

We  fail. 

But  screw  your  courage  to  the  sticking-place. 
And  we’ll  not  fail. 

She  has  now  brought  him  to  the  point  she 
wishes.  Conscientiousness,  or  the  sense  of  right, 
has  been  long  out  of  the  question.  The  love 
of  approbation  has  been  neutralised  by  opposing 
the  glory  of  courage,  firmness,  and  consistency, 
and  the  shame  of  their  opposites,  to  the  simple 
reprobation  due  to  crime ;  and  all  that  now  re¬ 
mains  is  a  lurking  portion  of  cautiousness,  giv¬ 
ing  rise  to  the  fear  of  discovery  and  failure. 
This  she  proceeds  to  remove  by  showing  him  a 
plan  by  which  their  enterprise  may  be  easily 
and  safely  accomplished,  while  at  the  same  time, 
their  guilt  may  be  concealed,  and  the  blame  of 
it  transferred  to  the  guards  of  the  unfortunate 
and  fated  monarch. 

When  Duncan  is  asleep 

(Whereto  the  rather  shall  his  day’s  hard  journey 
Soundly  invite  him),  his  two  chamberlains 
Will  I  with  wine  and  wassel  so  convince 
That  memory,  the  warder  of  the  brain, 

Shall  be  a  fume,  and  the  receipt  of  reason 
A  limbeck  only  :  When  in  swinish  sleep 
Their  drenched  natures  lie,  as  in  a  death, 

What  cannot  you  and  I  perform  upon 
The  unguarded  Duncan  ?  what  not  put  upon 
His  spongy  officers  ;  who  shall  bear  the  guilt 
Of  our  great  quell  ? 
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This  plan,  proceeding  from  the  superior 
readiness  and  invention  of  his  wife,  seems  to 
delight  Macbeth.  It  removes  his  only  remain¬ 
ing  scruple,  and  he  yields  thenceforth  entirely 
to  her  wishes.  He  even  seems  to  express  ad¬ 
miration  of  her  thorough-going  and  intrepid 
spirit,  in  this  apostrophe  : 

Bring  forth  men-children  only, 

For  thy  undaunted  mettle  should  conceive 

Nothing  but  males. 

But  even  to  the  last,  his  love  of  approbation 
and  cautiousness ,  acting  on  defective  conscien¬ 
tiousness ,  prompt  the  desire  of  avoiding  the 
shame  and  danger  of  the  crime,  at  the  expense 
of  ruin  to  others. 

Will  it  not  be  received, 

When  we  have  marked  with  blood  those'sleepy 
two 

Of  his  own  chamber,  and  used  their  very  daggers, 

That  they  have  done’t  ? 

Impatient  to  fix  this  idea,  she  exclaims 
eagerly — 

Who  dare  receive  it  other, 

As  we  shall  make  our  griefs  and  clamour  roar 

Upon  his  death  ? 

She  here  almost  seems  to  scorn  his  slowness 
of  apprehension ;  but  concealing  this  scorn,  if 
she  felt  it,  from  him,  she  encourages  him,  as  a 
mother  would  do  a  fearful  child,  until  she  brings 
him  entirely  into  that  state  that  is  fit  for  her 
purpose.  He  then  declares  his  resolution  to  be 
fixed;  but  still  we  see  that  it  is  a  forced  reso¬ 
lution  to  do  something  which  he  conceives  was 
formidable. 

I’m  settled  and  bend  up 
'  Each  corporal  agent  to  this  terrible  feat. 

He  has  not  yielded  without  a  struggle;  and 
there  are  still  some  remains  of  the  conflicting 
feelings  in  his  mind,  of  which  he  seems  con¬ 
scious,  even  in  the  desire  he  expresses  of  con¬ 
cealing  them : 

Away,  and  mock  the  time  with  fairest  show  ; 

False  face  must  hide  ichat  the  false  heart  doth 
know. 

There  are  but  two  descriptions  of  persons 
who  are  uniformly  at  peace  with  themselves : 
they  whose  moral  sentiments  and  controlling 
powers  so  far  predominate  over  the  lower  pro¬ 
pensities,  that  they  never  experience  any  temp¬ 
tation  strong  enough  to  induce  them  to  commit 
crime,  and  they  in  whom  the  lower  and  selfish 
propensities  are  paramount,  and  whose  moral 
feelings,  if  they  have  any,  are  too  feeble  ever 
to  thwart  or  interfere  with  them.  Between 
these  two  extremes  lie  many  degrees  of  moral 
strength  and  weakness,  in  some  of  which  the 
tendency  upon  the  whole  may  lie  towards  vir¬ 
tue,  and  in  others  there  may  be  a  preponderance 
to  vice  ;  but  in  all  of  them  (and  this,  it  must  be 
owned,  is  the  general  condition  of  humanity), 
there  is  a  balancing  of  opposite  and  conflicting 
principles, — and  it  depends  upon  the  predomi¬ 
nance  or  the  deficiency  of  the  superior  senti¬ 
ments,  whether  any  particular  temptation  ad¬ 


dressing  itself  to  the  lower  propensities  shall  be 
successfully  resisted.  Macbeth  seems  to  have 
been  in  the  condition  here  described,  and  alto¬ 
gether  so  constituted,  that,  had  he  been  placed 
in  favourable  circumstances,  he  might  have 
passed  through  life  without  falling  into  any 
very  grievous  error,  and  might  have  left  behind 
him  a  fair,  or  even  a  high  reputation. 

Unfortunately,  his  moral  and  restraining  sen¬ 
timents  are  much  too  weak  to  resist  the  lower 
and  more  selfish  propensities,  which  are  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  prospect  of  a  crown.  And  in  place 
of  a  monitor  to  bring  him  back  to  his  duty,  he 
finds  in  his  wife  but  an  additional  tempter  to 
second  all  his  worse,  and  to  suppress  his  better 
emotions.  By  her  persuasion  he  does  that 
which,  without  it,  it  seems  evident,  he  would 
not  have  done.  He  murders  the  good,  the  un¬ 
offending  Duncan,  and  bids  adieu  to  peace  of 
mind  for  ever. 

{To  be  continued .) 


INSANITY  DEPENDS  ON  SEASON  AND 
WEATHER. 

It  is  an  old  opinion,  which  still  continues  to  pre" 
vail,  that  the  influence  of  the  celestial  bodies* 
such  as  stars,  comets,  and  planets  is  connected  with 
the  mind,  and  especially  that  the  periodical  re¬ 
turns  of  insanity  are  regulated  by  the  moon.  For 
that  reason  this  complaint  was  designated  by  the 
name  lunacy.  I  am  not  inclined  to  deny  all  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  celestial  bodies  on  animal  economy, 
if  it  be  true  that  the  moon  produces  the  stupen¬ 
dous  phenomenon  the  tide  ;  it  is,  however,  certain 
that  the  periodical  fits  of  insanity  are  not  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  moon,  and  that  the  name  lunacy 
ought  to  be  abolished.  I  here  copy  from  Mr. 
Haslam’s  work,  a  passage  which  confirms  how 
prevalent  this  erroneous  opinion  still  is.  He 
says  : — 

“  Such  has  been  the  prevalence  of  this  opinion, 
that  when  patients  have  been  brought  to  Bethlem 
Hospital,  especially  those  from  the  country,  their 
friends  have  generally  stated  them  to  be  worse  at 
some  particular  change  of  the  moon,  and  of  the 
necessity  they  were  under,  at  those  times,  to  have 
recourse  to  a  severe  coercion.  Indeed,  I  have  un¬ 
derstood  from  such  of  these  lunatics  who  have 
recovered,  that  the  overseer  or  master  of  the  work- 
house  himself,  has  frequently  been  so  much  under 
the  dominion  of  this  planet,  and  keeping  steadily  in 
mind  the  old  maxim,  venienti  occurrite  morbo , 
that  without  waiting  for  any  display  of  increased 
turbulence  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  he  has  bound, 
chained,  flogged,  and  deprived  these  miserable 
people  of  food,  according  as  lie  discovered  the 
moon’s  age  by  the  almanack.  To  ascertain  how 
far  this  opinion  was  founded  in  fact,  I  kept  during 
more  than  two  years  an  exact  register  ;  but  with¬ 
out  finding  in  any  instance,  that  the  aberrations 
of  the  human  intellect  corresponded  with,  or  were 
influenced  by,  the^vicissitudes  of  this  luminary.” 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  certain,  that  season  and 
weather  have  an  influence  on  the  manifestations 
of  the  mind,  as  well  as  on  the  functions  of  the 
body.  In  certain  years  more  boys,  in  others, 
more  girls  are  born  ;  and  there  are  years  when 
abortions  are  more  frequent,  as  it  lias  been  long 
ago  observed  by  Plutarch.  In  one  season  the 
alimentary  canal,  in  another  the  organs  of  respira¬ 
tion,  now  the  eyes,  then  the  larynx,  are  more 
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affected.  The  diseases  are  not  only  more  common 
according  to  the  season,  but  also  more  intense,  and 
of  longer  duration  ;  it  is  the  same  with  the  mani¬ 
festations  of  the  mind  and  insanity.  The  vernal 
sun  gives  more  activity  to  plants  and  animals, 
and  exhilarates  the  human  mind.  The  different 
instincts  of  animals  appear  and  disappear  at 
certain  seasons  :  also  in  man  the  mental  faculties 
do  not  always  act  with  the  same  energy.  Con¬ 
stant  fogs  and  rains  render  the  mind  gloomy. 
Melancholy,  with  the  propensity  to  suicide,  is  at 
certain  periods  more  powerful  than  at  others. 
Every  one  of  a  sensitive  temperament  and  en¬ 
dowed  with  a  serious,  gloomy  train  of  thoughts, 
will  recollect  that  at  certain  periods  his  gloomy 
feelings  are  increased  ;  that  he  is  displeased  with 
almost  evei’y  impression  from  without,  and  unfit 
for  society.  Suicide  is  more  common,  in  one 
climate,  in  one  year,  in  one  season,  than  in 
others.  In  Vienna  suicide  is  rare;  but  in  one 
year  there  were  in  one  week,  seven  suicides,  so 
that  the  government  became  attentive,  and  ordered 
that  the  causes  should  be  investigated.  No  moral 
event,  which  might  explain  it,  could  be  pointed 
out  Pinel  observed  maniacal  paroxysms  which 
were  dependent  on  the  season  and  weather,  and 
remarked  that  they  were  more  easily  excited 
by  high  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  He 
mentions  cases  where  the  remission  and  exacerba¬ 
tion  of  paroxysms  corresponded  with  the  changes 
of  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  from  mild¬ 
ness  to  severe  cold.  Thus,  as  climate,  season,  and 
weather,  influence  insanity,  it  must  depend  on 
corporeal  causes. — Spurzheim. 


MESMERIC  POWER. 

The  power  to  magnetise,  that  is,  to  do  good  to 
our  fellows  by  an  effort  of  the  will,  by  com¬ 
municating  the  principle  of  health  and  vitality 
which  is  within  us,  is  the  most’precious  gift  that 
God  has  bestowed  on  man  :  the  exercise  of  the 
magnetic  power  should  be  regarded  as  a  most 
religious  act,  which  requires  the  greatest 
thought  and  highest  purity  of  motive.  The 
exhibition,  or  the  attempt  to  exhibit  the  power, 
to  gratify  idle  curiosity  in  others,  our  own 
vanity  or  selfishness, — or  when  a  party  is  in 
health,  and  no  good  can  or  is  expected  to  re¬ 
sult,  is  profanation ;  as  a  curative  agent  it  is 
most  efficacious:  there  never  can  be  wanting 
cases  enough,  where  good  may  be  done,  to  il¬ 
lustrate  a  lecture ;  and,  if  mesmerisers  will 
confine  their  influence  to  the  suffering,  we  shall 
not  hear  of  the  ridiculous  cases  of  failure  now 
so  common.  The  exhibition  of  the  phenomena 
connected  with  mesmerism  are  no  more  fitted 
for  exhibition  before  a  mixed  audience  at  a 
theatre  or  a  town-hall,  than  are  the  sufferings 
or  raving  of  a  maniac,  or  any  other  diseased 
creature ;  and  what  would  be  thought  of  a 
lecturer,  exciting  the  diseased  feelings  of  a 
maniac,  or  administering  a  powerful  dose  of 
prussic  acid,  to  convince  motley  assemblies 
that  he  had  the  power,  or  that  prussic  acid 
affected  the  nervous  system. 

Those  who  require  the  proofs  which  most 
mesmeric  lecturers  are  far  too  ready  to  attempt 
to  give,  know  not  what  they  ask,  but  the  mag- 


netiser  ought  to  know ;  he  ought  to  respect 
himself,  to  feel  the  importance  of  his  mission, 
maintain  his  true  dignity,  and  not  abuse  the 
power  he  possesses,  by  exciting  the  laughter 
or  wonder  of  gaping  audiences,  who  only,  for 
the  most  part,  seek  amusement, and  regard  the 
whole  exhibition  as  something  wonderful :  like 
a  man  putting  himself  in  an  extraordinary 
posture,  or  balancing  a  large  pole,  they  wonder 
how  ever  he  can  do  it,  and  think  it  altogether 
very  funny. 


HISTORY  OF  ANIMAL  MAGNETISM. 

Dupotet,  in  the  commencement  of  his  history 
of  animal  magnetism,  says,  In  Paris,  when  this 
new  discovery  first  became  the  theme  of  dis¬ 
cussion,  it  wTas  assailed  by  every  species  of  hos¬ 
tility;  learned  professors  denounced  it  from 
their  chairs  ;  unlearned  journalists  made  it  the 
subject  of  their  flippant  pleasantries;  it  w'as 
turned  into  ridicule  on  the  stage ;  and  every 
satirist  who  could  pen  an  epigram,  directed  the 
energies  of  his  wit  against  it.  But  animal 
magnetism  could  not  thus  be  put  down.  In  the 
same  city  only  a  few'  years  afterwrards,  when 
the  shock  of  political  convulsions  had  subsided 
and  science  and  literature  again  resumed  their 
dominion,  the  same  facts  again  challenged  at¬ 
tention.  In  vain  were  they  denied  ;  they  were 
over  and  over  again  demonstrated  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  hospitals  in  the  presence  of  a  numerous 
auditory,  to  the  conviction  of  the  most  scepti¬ 
cal ;  and  the  force  of  the  evidence  alone  bore 
down  those  official  barriers  of  pre-judgment 
which  so  often  obstruct  the  path  of  knowledge. 

Hence  the  Academie  Royale  de  Medecine 
was  in  a  manner  forced,  by  the  cogent  remon¬ 
strances  of  its  ow'n  members,  to  appoint  a  new 
commission  to  investigate  the  subject;  and 
after  a  most  elaborate  and  scrupulous  inquiry, 
during  which  every  possible  source  of  fallacy 
wdiich  suspicion  could  suggest  was  narrowly 
scrutinised,  the  commissioners,  many  of  whom 
were  previously  unbelievers,  not  only  attested 
the  truth  of  animal  magnetism  generally,  but 
cited  in  their  report,  facts  the  most  unequi¬ 
vocal,  proving  the  existence  of  the  higher  order 
of  the  phenomena  which  its  influence  induces. 
In  France,  this  was  an  important  epoch  in  its 
history ;  but  in  the  meantime,  in  Germany, 
Holland,  Sweden,  Russia,  the  new  science 
spread  rapidly ;  so  that  at  present,  public  es¬ 
tablishments  for  the  practice  of  animal  magnet¬ 
ism,  exist  in  many  of  the  most  enlightened 
cities  of  Europe.  Journals  reporting  its  pro¬ 
gress  are  periodically  published ;  theses  in  its 
favour,  by  the  candidates  for  medical  degrees, 
are  admitted  and  defended  in  the  schools  of 
medicine  ;  and  among  those  who,  from  personal 
observation,  have  attested  its  phenomena,  may 
be  enumerated  the  names  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent  scientific  men  of  the  age.  On  the 
continent  such  is  the  present  state  of  animal 
magnetism;  but  in  England  it  is  otherwise: 
here  the  subject  has  not  been  fairly  investi¬ 
gated ;  here  it  is  yet  only  imperfectly  under- 
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stood  ;  and  here,  therefore,  I  expect  to  encounter 
the  same  obstacles,  the  same  prejudices,  even 
the  same  personal  hostility  which  I  had  to  con¬ 
tend  against  twenty  years  ago  in  Paris ;  but, 
so  firmly  do  I  believe  in  the  steady  and  immu¬ 
table  progression  of  truth,  that  I  enter  cheer- 
full}1  on  the  task,  satisfied  that  if  the  most  incre¬ 
dulous  of  my  antagonists  will  only  witness  and 
investigate  the  phenomena,  they  will  become 
convinced  of  their  reality. 

On  my  arrival  in  this  city,  it  was  my  inten¬ 
tion  to  demonstrate  the  influence  of  animal 
magnetism  before  the  students  and  medical 
professors  in  the  public  hospitals,  and  for  some 
time,  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Eiliotson, 

I  was  permitted  to  do  so  at  the  North  London 
Hospital;  but  the  managing  committee,  having 
in  his  absence  objected  to  my  continuing  my 
operations  at  this  Institution,  I  w7as  obliged  to 
seek  another  arena,  and  the  apartments  I  have 
now  selected  are  sufficiently  spacious  for  the 
purpose.  This  circumstance  I  do  not  mention 
with  the  intention  of  imputing  blame  to  any 
of  the  parties  concerned,  but  simply  from 
the  desire  of  its  being  clearly  understood  that 
I  have  never  avoided  confronting  the  most 
sceptical  members  of  the  medical  profession, 
and  have  always  courted,  if  temperately  con¬ 
ducted,  the  most  direct  and  rigid  investigation,  j 

Here,  therefore,  in  the  presence  of  many 
highly  distinguished  visitors  I  daily  pursue  my 
demonstrations — here  I  have  convinced  many 
of  the  real  existence  of  the  magnetic  influence, 
liay,  on  several  occasions,  have  magnetised  the 
sceptics  themselves, — and  here  I  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  (which  is  to  me  a  more  gratifying  re¬ 
flection)  in  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  many 
persons  afflicted  with  chronic  nervous  com¬ 
plaints,  which  had  resisted  every  ordinary 
method  of  medical  treatment. 

The  curative  effects  of  animal  magnetism, 
at  an  early  period  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
medical  faculty  in  Paris  ;  hence,  the  Academie 
Royale  de  Medecine,  in  the  exeicise  of  its 
royal  prerogative  of  intolerance,  issued  the 
following  flaw  against  it:  —  “No  physician 
shall  declare  himself  partisan  of  animal  mag¬ 
netism,  either  by  his  practice  or  by  his  writings, 
under  the  penalty  of  being  struck  off  the  list 
of  docteurs-regents.”  This  intolerant  decree 
was  dated  27th  August,  1784;  but  it  wras  some 
consolation  to  the  professors  of  the  new  science 
to  remember  that  only  a  few  years  previously, 
in  1745,  the  same  august  body  had  proscribed 
the  practice  of  inoculation  as  “murderous, 
criminal,  and  magical;”  that  in  1636,  after 
lengthened  debates  and  expostulations,  it  pro¬ 
hibited  the  use  of  antimony  ;  and  shortly  after¬ 
wards  issued  another  of  its  royal  mandates 
against  the  introduction  of  quinquina  or  the 
Peruvian  bark,  which  the  sagacious  ecclesias¬ 
tical  authorities  alleged  could  possess  no  vir¬ 
tues,  save  what  it  derived  from  a  compact 
which  the  Indian  who  had  discovered  it  must 
have  made  with  the  devil.  Hence  it  would 
appear,  that  if  learned  incorporate  associations 
of  science  have  the  advantage  of  enjoying  the 
collective  wisdom  of  their  members,  they  have 


also  the  disadvantage  of  being  encumbered  with 
the  aggregate  weight  of  their  prejudices;  and 
accordingly,  few  discoveries  have  ever  emana¬ 
ted  from  the  bosom  of  Royal  Societies,  which, 
in  their  anxiety  to  maintain  the  retrospective 
dignity  of  science,  forget  the  intuitive  progress 
of  the  human  mind.  It  may  be  true  that  the 
terrors  of  the  inquisition  have  been  abolished, 
and  that  the  stake  is  no  longer  the  symbol  of 
their  tyrannical  powTer;  but  such  decrees  as  the 
above  are  calculated  to  perplex,  harass,  and  tor¬ 
ment  the  individuals  against  whom  they  are 
directed.  It  is  clear  that  the  above  anathema 
of  the  Academie  Royale  de  Medecine  against 
inoculation,  antimony,  Peruvian  bark,  and 
animal  magnetism,  could  no  more  arrest  the 
progress  of  science,  so  far  as  either  of  these  dis¬ 
coveries  was  concerned,  than  could  the  voice 
of  Canute  the  Great  restrain  the  influx  of  the 
tide  before  him. 


INFLUENCE  OF  RANK  ON  THE  FORM  OF 

THE  HEAD. 

The  children  of  peasants  and  labourers,  though 
highly  educated,  and  ti’ansferred  from  their 
earliest  years  to  the  society  of  the  more  intelli¬ 
gent  orders,  retain  throughout  life  the  form  of 
head  belonging  to  their  original  rank,  while  their 
offspring,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  generations, 
seem  to  acquire  gradually  that  form  of  head  which 
belongs  to  those  orders  of  society  among  whom 
the  mental  faculties  are  exercised  to  a  greater 
degree. — Bushnan’s  Philosophy  of  Instinct  and 
Reason,  page  250, 

Note  by  the  Editor  of  the  (Quarterly  Phrenolo¬ 
gical  Journal. — This  is  a  remarkable  passage,  to  be 
written  by  one  wrho  refuses  credence  to  phrenology 
— that  is,  to  the  localisation  of  the  mental  powers. 
But  we  may  conclude  it  to  be  only  an  instance  of 
rather  random  composition ;  the  author  not  knowing 
exactly  what  he  intended  to  say,  or  not  consider¬ 
ing  whether  he  wTas  able  to  prove  his  statements. 
It  appears  from  the  passage,  that  there  is  a  form 
of  head  characteristic  of  intelligent  people,  and 
that  Dr.  Bushnan  knows  what  form  is  so.  Now, 
the  form  of  the  human  head,  as  Dr.  Bushnan 
admits,  is  indicative  of  the  form  of  the  brain  ; 
and  the  form  of  the  brain  is  just  the  relative 
proportions  of  its  parts.  Phrenologists  say 
that  the  mental  tendencies  of  persons  mainly 
depend  upon  these  relative  proportions ;  and  that 
by  examining  the  external  form,  which  is  the 
index,  or  sign  of  these  proportions,  they  can 
predicate  the  mental  tendencies.  But  Dr.  Bush-  1 
nan’s  language  implies  that  he  has  even  out¬ 
stripped  them  in  this  inquiry,  as  will  be  evident 
by  calling  to  mind  what  he  must  have  discovered 
or  learned  before  he  could  write  the  above  pas¬ 
sage  First  he  must  have  determined  that  there, 
are  forms  of  heads  indicative  of  the  degrees  of 
intelligence  in  men.  Secondly,  he  must  have  as¬ 
certained  what  forms  of  head  characterise  the 
different  classes  of  society,  in  accordance  Avitli  the 
greater  or  less  intelligence  of  the  individuals 
composing  these  classes.  Thirdly,  he  must  have 
obtained  sufficient  proof  that  the  children  of  the 
poor  retain  the  form  of  head  peculiar  to  that 
rank,  after  being  highly  educated,  and  trans¬ 
ferred  from  their  earliest  years  to  the  society  of 
men  of  higher  rank  :  no  easy  task  this,  consi- 
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dering  wliat  a  small  number  of  tlie  children  of 
“peasants  and  labourers”  are  “highly  educated 
and  transferred  to  a  higher  rank  in  their  earliest 
years.”  Fourthly,  he  must'have  seen  many  heads 
or  skulls,  or  representations  of  such  of  these 
lucky  ’individuals  of  humble  birth,  and  of  their 
descendants  through  successive  generations  ; 
otherwise  how  could,  he  ascertain  the  gradual 
change  ?  If  he  has  accomplished  all  this,  verily 
he  has  done  much.  If  his  own  labours  have  not 
accomplished  it,  where  did  he  find  the  proofs 
which  should  authorise  the  passage  quoted  \  This 
author,  be  it  remembered,  blames  the  whole 
phrenological  school  for  believing  upon  insuffi¬ 
cient  evidence,  and  scorns  to  do  the  like. 


MIND  AND  SOUL. 

But  to  return  to  our  argument  that  soul  and 
mind  are  not  alter  et  idem  ;  let  us  adopt  another, 
and,  perhaps,  a  more  pertinent  illustration,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  furnished  by  a  certain  psychological 
condition  of  the  human  mind  itself.  We  have 
hitherto  contemplated  and  treated  the  mind  in 
its  healthy,  vigorous,  and  natural  state,  let  us 
turn  for  a  moment  to  the  phenomena  which  at¬ 
tend  its  disease,  decay,  and,  we  speak  advisedly, 
its  death.  Physicians  owe  one  half  of  their  dis¬ 
coveries  to  a  consideration  of  the  functions  of  the 
different  organs  of  the  system,  when  deviating 
from  the  standard  of  health,  when  interfered 
with,  or  suspended  ;  and  may  not  metaphysicians 
learn  something,  nay  much,  from  investigating 
the  operations  of  mind  when  they  are  disturbed 
by  disease,  whether  that  proceed  from  an  abro¬ 
gation  of  the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed, 
or  from  structural  changes  affecting  the  nervous 
system  %  It  is  surprising  that  this  department  of 
philosophy  cannot  boast  of  a  single  student. — 
(Bushnan’s  Philosophy  of  Instinct  and  JReason, 
page  194.) 

Note. — We  are  glad  to  find  Dr.  Buslman  thus 
forcibly  speaking  on  the  difference  of  mind  and 
soul.  To  confound  them  is  to  impose  a  serious 
obstacle  to  philosophical  inquiry  ;  since  it  becomes 
impossible  freely  to  examine  into  the  nature  of 
mind  and  its  connection  with  organisation,  so  long 
as  the  attributes  of  soul  (immortality,  unchange¬ 
ability,  &c,,)  are  dogmatically  bestowed  upon  it. 
Regarded  as  a  function  of  the  brain,  mind  presents 
in  itself  a  legitimate  subject  of  study  for  the 
phrenologist,  the  physiologist,  or  the  moral 
philosopher  ;  but  the  soul,  as  understood  by 
theologians,  never  can  become  so.  Perhaps  the 
most  successful  portion  of  the  treatise  above 
quoted  from,  is  that  where  the  author  so  complete¬ 
ly  refutes  the  visionary  speculations  of  Lord 
Brougham,  who  endeavours  to  prove  the  mind  an 
entity  independent  of  the  body,  and,  in  defiance 
of  all  fact  and  logic,  asserts  it  to  be  unaffected  by 
the  changes  which  are  constantly  taking  place  in 
the  latter.  Even  some  phrenological  writers 
commit  the  same  mistake  of  confounding  them  to¬ 
gether.  The  last  sentence  of  the  extract  is  an  incor¬ 
rect  statement :  Gall,  Spurzheim,  Andrew  Combe, 
Conolly,  and  many  other  phrenologists,  have 
sedulously  studied  the  deranged  manifestations  of 
mind.  Nor  have  the  attempts  at  such  study  been 
confined  to  phrenologists.  This  is  one  amongst  the 
various  instances  in  the  work  quoted,  of  mere 
random  assertion  being  substituted  for  sound  sense 
and  reality. 


INTELLIGENCE. 

Mr.  Holm  on  Monday  the  24th  of  April  delivered 
another  of  his  course  of  lectures  on  Phrenology  ; 
this  lecture  comprehended  the  organs  of  acquisi¬ 
tiveness,  constructiveness,  self-esteem,  love  of 
approbation,  and  cautiousness ;  all  of  which 
were  extensively  illustrated  by  casts  and  descrip¬ 
tions.  The  organs  under  consideration  this  even¬ 
ing  gave  occasion,  from  time  to  time,  for  some 
eloquent  touches  upon  the  necessity  for  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  such  functions,  and  the  moral  benefits  and 
individual  happiness  consequent  upon  their  proper 
use,  and  also,  the  misery,  unhappiness,  and  evil, 
arising  from  their  abuse.  This  touching  upon 
what  may  be  termed  the  ethics  of  phrenology,  in 
public  lectures  is  well  calculated  to  aid  the  science, 
and  the  applicability  of  these  observations  to 
moral  guidance  gives  them  a  value  independent 
of  phrenology. 

National  Association  Hall. — On  Wednesday 
the  26th  ulto,  Dr.  Epps,  who  appears  to  be  a  most 
popular  lecturer  at  this  Institution,  delivered  his 
second  of  a  short  course  of  lectures  upon  “  Phy¬ 
siological  Phrenology ;  ”  or,  what  we  presume  may 
be  more  clearly  explained  as  the  law  of  hereditary 
transmission  of  mental  and  physical  qualities  from 
the  parent  to  the  offspring.  This  is  a  subject 
which  of  all  others  is  the  most  important  as 
regards  the  improvement  of  the°race  ;  and  one,  the 
importance  of  which  is  now  beginning  to  be 
fully  acknowledged.  We  trust,  ere  long,  the 
knowledge  obtained  by  society  from  popular  lec¬ 
tures,  &c.,  of  this  description,  will  be  acted  upon, 
not  only  by  the  medical  man,  but  by  all  classes  of 
society.  This  subject  is  particularly  interesting, 
consequently  we  were  not  surprised  to  find  so 
numerous  and  respectable  an  audience  assembled 
to  hear  the  Dr.,  whose  facility  of  rendering  popu¬ 
lar  and  easy  of  comprehension  any  subject,  how¬ 
ever  much  it  may  have  been  previously  clouded 
by  technicalities,  must  have  been  appreciated  by 
all  who  have  heard  him. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  People’s  Phrenological 
Journal. 

Birmingham,  April  28tli,  1843. 
Sir, — I  beg  leave  to  correct  an  error  in  the  letter 
to  Mr.  George  Combe,  by  Dr.  Andrew  Boardman, 
inserted  in  the  12th  No.  of  the  “  People’s  Phreno¬ 
logical  Journal,”  as  it  may  tend  to  mislead  per¬ 
sons  making  experiments  in  Mesmeric  Phrenology. 
It  is  there  stated  that  the  organ  of  active  benevo¬ 
lence  is  the  anterior  oipity.  This  is  not  the  fact. 
The  organ  of  pity  is  on  the  lower  part  of  benevo¬ 
lence.  The  organ  of  grief  or  sorrow,  too,  lies  at 
the  top  of  eventuality,  and  not  so  near  to  wit  or 
mirthfulness ,  as  to  be  understood  as  the  exterior 
of  it.  In  the  case  of  the  female  operated  on  by 
T.  Uwins,  Esq.,  when  she  said  “  they  are  going 
to  dance,”  “  I’ll  have  a  jig  with  them,”  the 
mesmeriser  must  have  had  his  finger  on  the  organ 
of  dancing.  This  organ  lies  a  little  above  con¬ 
structiveness,  and  may  be  found  on  Mr.  Combe’s 
bust  at  the  lower  part  of  ideality.  If  he  had 
raised  her  on  her  feet  she  would  have  danced  as 
readily  as  if  she  had  been  awake.  I  have  danced 
with  somnambulists  whilst  pressing  this  organ, 
and  the  effect  is  truly  astonishing.  By  adding 
tune  and  time,  increases  the  interest,  as  they  will 
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sing  and  dance  and  step  to  time  so  correctly,  that 
persons  not  acquainted  with  such  matters  cannot 
fancy  them  asleep.  This  organ  with  twelve  others 
I  have  added  to  the  bust,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
many  more  will  be  found  in  future  experiments. 
I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  have  taken  up  the  sub¬ 
ject,  as  I  think  the  eyes  of  the  phrenologists  will 
not  remain  closed  when  such  facts  are  daily 
brought  to  light.  Strange  indeed,  that  the  very 
test  of  the  truth  of  the  science  should  be  so  little 
noticed  by  its  staunchest  advocates. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours  sincerely, 

Charles  Pembrook. 

3S,  Cox  street, 

Birmingham. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  People's  Phrenological 

Journal. 

Sir, — It  is  evident  that  there  must  be  an  organ 
in  man,  the  special  and  sole  function  of  which  is 
to  produce  or  detect  superficialness  ;  this  organ, 
I  presume  to  say,  is  the  organ  of  wit,  by  which 
we  are  able  to  detect  sophistry  and  deception,  for 
by  it  we  perceive  the  superficialness  of  the 
means  employed  by  the  sophist  and  deceiver  ;  this 
is  done  as  it  were  instinctively  by  all  persons  that 
I  know  possessing  the  organ  of  wit,  and  conse¬ 
quently  cannot  be  produced  in  the  mind  by  con¬ 
secutive  thought.  I  am  acquainted  with  a  female 
who  possesses  an  external  development  of  the 
organ  of  wit,  and  her  whole  life  seems  absorbed 
by  this  organ,  every  saying  and  every  act  which 
she  performs  seems  tainted  by  its  operation.  She 
is  tiresome,  a  nuisance  at  times,  and  yet  a  terror. 
Her  attention  seems  wholly  directed  to  the 
clothing  of  every  object  "which  engages  her.  The 
perception  of  the  similarity  of  the  object  appears 
in  her  a  subsequent  act  ;  for  she  says  that  at  the 
moment  she  feels  merely  an  impulse  to  cover,  to 
clothe,  or  produce  superficialness ;  this  is  indeed 
very  apparent  in  her  conduct.  The  same  remarks 
are  applicable  to  a  whole  family  with  whom  I 
am  nearly  related,  all  of  which  possess  an  excel¬ 
lent  development  of  this  organ,  and  it  is  very  re¬ 
markable  to  perceive  the  continual  tendency  in 
all  of  them  to  cover  and  cloak  every  act  and 
saying,  either  to  produce  mirth  for  a  selfish  pur¬ 
pose,  or  to  hide  their  concerns  from  their  neigh¬ 
bours  and  acquaintances.  The  perception  of  su¬ 
perficialness  in  the  conduct  and  manners  of  others 
is  remarkable  in  them,  because  the  whole  family 
possess  it  in  a  very  high  degree.  The  percep¬ 
tion  or  recognition  of  superficialness,  if  not 
always,  yet  is  often  resorted  to  as  a  means  for 
concealment  ;  just  as  it  is  resorted  to  as  a  means 
to  produce  mirth, — which  means  witty  acts  and 
sayings,  if  analysed  is  (allow  the  expression)  seen 
to  be  nothing  but  useful  deception,  and  is  also  re¬ 
sorted  to  by  the  sophist  and  deceiver.  1  will  con¬ 
clude  this  letter  with  remarking  as  an  apology, 
that  I  was  stimulated  to  write  this  by  an  obser¬ 
vation  of  yours  in  No.  9  of  your  journal,  where 
you  observe  that  “all  interested  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  science,  should  devote  a  portion  of 
their  time  to  the  collection  of  facts  to  clear  up  the 
doubts  concerning  this  and  other  organs  ;  ”  and  I 
need  only  observe  that  this  was  my  sole  motive 
indenturing  to  throw  my  mite  in  the  treasury, 
trusting  and  hoping  that  there  will  be  no  offence 
in  my  replying. 

I  remain,  yours,  &c., 

S.  Beswick. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  People's  Phrenological 
Journal. 

Sir. — Permit  me'to  say  that  I  hail  with  pleasure 
the  appearance  of  your  excellent  journal  ;  which 
was  very  much  needed  in  order  to  diffuse  infor¬ 
mation  on  phrenology.  Never  was  there  a  period 
when  this  important  science  assumed  such  an  in¬ 
teresting  aspect  as  the  present  :  now  that  bigotry 
and  prejudice  are  giving  way,  and  men  are  dis¬ 
posed  patiently  to  investigate  its  principles  and 
assumptions.  There,  however,  remains  yet  much 
to  be  done,  especially  amongst  the  religious  part 
of  the  community,  in  order  to  remove  their  pre¬ 
judices.  Phrenology  has  suffered  much,  and  still 
does  suffer  much,  from  its  professed  friends,  who, 
very  absurdly,  from  it  infer  the  doctrines  of  ma¬ 
terialism  and  necessity.  If  these  doctrines  have 
no  foundation  in  phrenology,  it  is  high  time  for 
phrenologists  to  show  they  have  not  ;  especially 
when  those  who  favour  materialism  are  not  back¬ 
ward  to  disclose  their  sentiments  upon  it.  With 
respect  to  materialism,  it  is  obvious  it  can  have  no 
countenance  from  phrenology,  so  long  as  its  great 
principle  is  maintained, — “  that  the  brain  is  the 
organ  of  the  mind.”  As  to  necessity, — this  may 
be  regarded  as  a  metaphysical  question  ;  and  up 
to  the  present  time  little  light  lias  been  thrown 
upon  this  department  of  the  science.  Dr.  En- 
gledue’s  proposition  savours  much  of  necessity  ; 
and  although  I  will  not  charge  him  with  being  a 
Socialist  ;  yet  he  has  broached  doctrines  untrue, 
and  upon  which  the  whole  fabric  of  Socialism  is 
built.  We  think  this  is  a  very  important  point, 
inasmuch  as  our  responsibility  is  predicted  upon 
our  being  free  ;  and  could  it  be  shown  that  man 
acts  from  compulsion,  necessity,  &c.,  he  ought 
not  to  be  held  responsible  for  his  actions,  nor 
ought  any  principles  or  cases  to  be  laid  down  for 
the  government  of  his  conduct ;  as  it  is  absurd  to 
attempt  to  lay  down  rules  for  persons  who  can¬ 
not  help  doing  what  they  do.  We  will  advert 
to  one  or  two  of  the  Dr.’s  propositions.  First, — 
that  man’s  actions  necessarily  result  from  his 
organic  constitution.  If  by  organic  constitution 
is  meant  the  whole  of  man’s  organism,  the  pro¬ 
position  is  self-evident  (excepting  one  word.) 
What  is  it  more  than  affirming  that  man  acts  by 
and  through  his  organs  ;  or,  by  and  of  himself 
merely  ?  He  does  not  expect  there  is  a  possibility 
of  a  man’s  acting  by  or  through  the  organization 
of  another.  But  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  word 
necessity  in  the  pi’oposPion  \  Does  he  mean  that 
amongst  a  thousand  subjects  upon  which  the 
organs  may  be  exercised,  (I  mean  taking  men 
collectively,)  man  has  no  clioice'in  exercising  them  ? 
Perhaps  he  will  best  explain  his  meaning  by  the 
following  sentence  ; — The  rulers  of  this  country 
have  yet  to  be  taught  that  man’s  conduct  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  his  cerebral  organism,  modi¬ 
fied  by  the  circumstances  which  surrounded  him 
at  any  stated  period.  Here  is  the  same  view  in 
this  sentence,  with  a  little  addition,  viz.  :  the 
action  of  circumstances  ;  and  this  perhaps  is  the 
necessity  laid  upon  a  person  to  do  as  he  does 
vaguely  hinted  at  in  his  first  proposition.  Let  us 
try  his  assertion.  Suppose  a  man  in  whom  the 
animal  propensities  preponderate  :  these  organs 
being  most  powerful  would  inevitably  lead  him 
to  commit  immoraliiy  in  some  form  or  other  ;  and 
of  course  every  indulgence  would  give  greater 
activity  to  the  organ,  and  thus  he  would  daily 
become  worse  and  worse  ;  and  ^according  to  Dr. 
Engledue’s  views,  it  would  be  utterly  impossible 
that  such  a  person  could  be  redeemed.  Oh,  but 
then  there  is  the  action  of  circumstances, — such  a 
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vague,  indefinite  term,  that  we  are  lost  in  it.  I 
will  merely  say  of  this,  that,  until  a  circumstance 
can  be  shown  to  be  active,  it  is  absurd  to  talk  of 
its  modifying  power.  We  would  say  further,  that 
Dr.  Engledue’s  doctrine  of  necessity  affirms  too 
much.  In  children  whose  moral  faculties  pre¬ 
dominate,  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  them 
to  become  immoral.  Unfortunately,  however,  for 
the  doctor,  he  has  made  one  proposition  to  cut  the 
throat  of  its  elder  brother,  viz. :  that  man  has  the 
power  of  modelling  his  organization,  so  as  to  pro¬ 
duce,  by  a  series  of  combinations,  a  high  moral  and 
intellectual  character,  or  a  character  decidedly  the 
reverse  ;  in  fact,  that  the  existing  state  of  society 
is  his  own  production,  and  that  he  can  either  ex¬ 
alt  or  depress  it  by  attending  to  or  neglecting  the 
laws  governing  his  structure.”  I  would  merely 
observe  further,  that  the  science  of  phrenology 
must  stand  or  fall  on  its  own  merits.  Believing, 
however,  as  I  do,  the  truth  of  revealed  religion 
and  the  truth  of  phrenology,  I  think,  as  both 
one  and  the  other  proceed  from  the  same  source, 
— they  must  harmonize.  I  am  aware  that  it  is 
improper  for  religious  people  to  reject  a  science, 
because  they  think  it  makes  against  revealed  re¬ 
ligion.  If  the  science  of  phrenology  is  true,  as  I 
argue  with  religious  people,  it  must  stand  ;  and 
by  their  refusing  to  investigate  its  claims,  they 
give  their  opponents  a  decided  advantage  ;  who 
getting  acquainted  with  the  science,  from  it  may 
draw  false  inferences  ;  and  they  are  not  able  to 
detect  them  ;  and  thus  error  is  permitted  to 
spread  without  its  being  shown  to  be  opposed  to 
the  fair  inference  deducible  from  the  principle 
of  the  science.  Should  you  think  these  lines 
worthy  of  a  place  in  your  journal,  they  are  at  your 
service.  Isaac  Yale. 


TO  OUR  READERS. 

The  subscribers  to  the  People’s  Phrenological 
Journal  are  informed  that  in  accordance  with 
the  request  of  many  correspondents,  we  shall 
commence  in  the  next,  or  following  No.  to 
give  practical  instructions  for  Mesmerism, 
deduced  from  the  writings  and  teaching  of 
Mesmer,  De  Puysegur,  Borbadin,  De  Leuze, 
Dupotet,  Elliotson,  Chenevix,  &c. ;  and  a  brief 
account  of  the  modus  operandi  of  the  process,  as 
believed  by  the  dilferent  practitioners. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

W.  Vincent  is  right,  there  has  been  great  incon¬ 
sistency  shown  by  phrenologists  in  general  ;  like 
professors  of  other  systems,  they  have  preached 
much  and  practised  little  ;  had  their  own  lives 
and  conduct  been  a  practical  illustration  of  the 
truths  they  believed,  great  good  must  have  ac¬ 
crued, — consistent  marriages  would  have  been 
numerous,  households  well  regulated,  children 
properly  taught ;  and  with  these  facts  before 
their  eyes,  people  must  have  believed.  Phreno¬ 
logists,  like  other  people,  keep  on  marrying  for 
wealth  and  other  objects  ;  do  not  govern  their 
own  passions ;  send  their  children  to  public 
schools,  and  now  are  positively  splitting  into 
sections,  if  not  sects.  Truth  never  can  realize 
much  for  the  world  in  general  till  brought  into 
practice.  What  a  different  world  would  this  be 
now,  if  for  the  last  1800  years,  Christianity  had 
been  practised  as  well  as  preached  !  what  mil¬ 
lions  of  lives  and  treasure  would  have  been  saved, 
had  the  processors  of  it  lived  as  if  there  was 


another  world,  as  well  as  teaching  that  there 
is,  and  been  content  to'  look  forward  to  the 
world  to  come  for  their  recompense,  and  not  at  all 
times  been  so  careful  to  accumulate  the  dross  of 
this  world  for  the  mere  gratification  of  them¬ 
selves  and  their  immediate  connections  :  all 
should  strive  to  bring  both  Phrenology  and 
Christianity  into  habitualpractice  ;  they  both  lead 
to  one  point,  universal  goodness,  and  necessarily, 
therefore,  universal  happiness. 

Query. — We  shall  endeavour  to  continue  the 
Temperaments  next  week 

Mr.  Jephson. — It  is  most  important  to  know  the 
phrenological  developments  of  a  child  ;  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  educate  it  properly  without  :  but 
merely  being  told  by  a  phrenologist  that  No.  1,  2, 
3,  4,  &c.  is  large,  small,  or  medium,  is  of  little  use, 
because  it  leads  to  no  result.  Parents  and 
teachers  must  understand  phrenology  before  they 
can  apply  it. 

W.  0. — Marked  busts  are  not  to  be  much  relied 
on,  nature  is  the  only  book  to  [study  from,  all  the 
rest  is  merely  index. 

Wm.  McJDougal  asks  our'  opinion  whether 
mesmerism  involuntarily  excites  the  phrenological 
organs,  and  calls  forth  their  manifestations  ?  We 
are  not  in  possession  of  facts  enough  to  answer 
decidedly.  Cerebral  excitement,  we  are  sure  can 
be  induced  ;  but  the  manifestations  we  have  seen 
are  not  invariably  uniform  enough,  or  at  all  times 
in  accordance  with  the  attributed  function  of  the 
organ.  In  some  cases  we  have  seen  and  operated, 
the  manifestations  have  been  so  marked  and  de¬ 
cided  that  it  was  impossible  to  doubt. 

T.  W.f  Walworth ,  writes  under  a  wrong  im¬ 
pression.  Phrenologists  take  great  pains  to  ex¬ 
plain  that  they  do  not  enter  into  the  theological 
question  concerning  man’s  soul,  as  we  have  ex¬ 
plained  in  previous  Nos.  of  the  Journal.  We  do 
not  consider  mind  and  soul  as  one  ;  we  must  refer 
to  our  previous  expositions  of  what  we  mean  by 
mind.  The  theological  question  of  man’s  sold 
and  immortality  have  no  more  to  do  with  the 
science  of  cerebral  phisiology,  Jhan  they  have  with 
organic  chemistry,  electricity,  or  any  other  of  the 
natural  sciences. 

T.M.  (a  constant  subscriber;  is  wrong  in 
attributing  bad  motives ;  %the  plates  which  will 
occasionally  be  given  are  intended  for  regular  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  was  noticed  in  the  parts  to  appear  in 
Part  3.  It  was  a  typical  error  in  the  Nos.  T. 
M.  should  know  that  it  is  indicative  of  moderate 
conscientiousness  to  attribute  sordid  motives  to 
others.  The  cause  is,  that  the  individual  feels  that 
he  should  so  act  himself,  and  cannot  conceive 
others  being  actuated  by  higher  motives. 

A  Learner  asks  what  phrenology  is  particularly 
applicable  to  ?  We  reply  b}^  a  question — to  what 
is  it  not  applicable  ?  Every  thing  we  know  de¬ 
pends  on  man’s  mental  powers, — the  science  which 
treats  of  these  must,  therefore,  be  applicable  to 
everything,  and  is  the  most  important  of  all 
sciences. 

Want  of  space  compels  us  to  postpone  many 
notices  to  correspondents  and  communications. 
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A  COMPLETE  SYSTEM  OF  PHRENOLOGY, 
(  Continued.) 

Chap.  X. — Combativeness. 

We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  a  group 
of  organs  of  quite  an  opposite  tendency  to 
the  social  and  loving  feelings  seated  in  the 
posterior  region  of  the  brain  and  the  cerebel¬ 
lum.  These  instincts  have  their  organs  in  the 
middle  lobe  of  the  brain  laterally  and  pos¬ 
teriorly.  These  powers  under  excitement  urge 
to  acts  of  violence  and  selfishness;  their  own 
gratification,  when  blindly  sought,  can  only  be 
obtained  at  the  expense  of  others ;  they  are 
mere  selfish  propensities ;  these  acts  result 
from  the  abuse  of  the  feelings.  When  acting 
in  the  service  of  the  higher  powers,  and  for 
the  protection  of  the  objects  of  the  kindly 
affections,  it  must  be  seen  they  are  as  essential 
to  the  well-being  of  man,  as  any  other  portion 
of  his  nature  ;  but  they  must  be  directed  ;  and 
owing  to  the  general  ignorance  prevailing  as 
to  the  existence  of  the  primitive  faculties  of  the 
mind,  nothing  of  course  can  be  generally  known 
or  practised  with  regard  to  the  proper  train¬ 
ing  or  educating  of  them ;  and  the  result  too 
often  shows  that  feelings  requiring  subjugating 
are,  by  the  methods  adopted,  positively  excited 
and  strengthened;  and  this  is  one  reason  why 
so  many  in  after-life  are  found  acting  habitu¬ 
ally  under  the  influence  of  their  violent  and 
selfish  propensities,  ensuring  the  misery  of 
themselves  and  those  around  them. 

Dr.  Gall  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
discovery  of  this  organ: — After  giving  up  all 
the  metaphysical  systems  of  the  mind,  and  he 
had  become  anxious  to  discover  the  primitive 
powers  by  observation,  he  collected  in  his  house 
a  number  of  individuals  of  the  lower  class  of 
society, — such  as  ccach-drivers,  carmen,  ser 
vants,  &c.,  and  when  he  had  acquired  their  con¬ 
fidence  by  giving  them  wine  and  money,  he 
questioned  them  about  the  striking  peculiari¬ 
ties  in  each  other’s  character.  In  the  accounts 
they  gave,  they  dwelt  particularly  upon  those 
who  were  always  inclined  to  provoke  quarrels 
and  disputes;  they  also  noticed  particularly 
those  who  were  remarkable  for  their  pacific 
dispositions;  they  pointed  them  out  with  con¬ 
tempt,  designating  them  Poltroons.  Dr.  Gall 
became  anxious  to  discover  if  there  was  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  organization  of  the  Bravoes 


and  the  Poltroons  ;  he  ranged  them  on  oppo 
site  sides  of  the  room,  and  found  upon  examin¬ 
ing  their  heads,  that  those  who  delighted  in 
quarrels  had  the  part  of  the  brain  a  little  above 
and  behind  the  ear  much  larger  than  the 
others. 

Dr.  Gall  observes  that  there  could  be  here  no 
question  about  the  influence  of  education,  nor 
could  this  prominent  feature  in  the  character 
be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  external  cir¬ 
cumstances,  for  the  men  were  uneducated,  and 
had  all  been  under  the  influence  of  similar 
circumstances;  and  men  in  the  rank  to  which 
they  belonged,  abandon  themselves  without 
reserve  to  the  impulse  of  their  natural  disposi¬ 
tions. 

We  may  here  digress  for  a  moment  to  ob¬ 
serve,  that  there  does  not  exist  in  any  point  of 
view  greater  difference  in  the  natural  disposi¬ 
tions  of  men,  than  in  respect  to  the  strength 
or  deficiency  of  this  power;  while  some  love 
danger  for  its  own  sake,  others  are  really  afraid 
of  a  Barbary  hen,  if  she  but  ruffle  her  feathers 
with  any  show  of  resistance.  Positive  fear 
does  not  result  from  the  absence  of  this  power 
only,  but  it  depends  upon  other  parts  of  the 
organization ;  we  wish  merely  to  point  out 
the  absurdity  of  asserting  that  habit  or  cir¬ 
cumstances  (external  ones)  form  the  character  ; 
the  natural  powers  may  and  should  be  directed, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  root  out  one  strong  feel¬ 
ing  and  plant  in  its  place  its  opposite ;  as  well 
might  we  seek  to  train  the  game-cock  to  be 
timid  and  pusillanimous,  or  to  make  the  bull¬ 
dog  fawning  as  a  spaniel. 

At  the  time  Gall  was  making  his  observa¬ 
tions,  the  spectacle  of  fighting  animals  still 
existed  at  Vienna.  One  man  belonging  to  the 
establishment  was  so  extremely  intrepid,  that 
he  frequently  appeared  alone  in  the  arena,  to 
sustain  the  combat  against  a  wild  boar  or  bull. 
In  his  head  the  organ  was  found  to  be  very 
large.  Dr.  Gall  next  examined  the  heads  of 
several  of  the  students  of  the  university,  who 
had  been  dismissed  for  exciting  contentions, 
and  being  continually  engaged  in  duels.  Ip 
them  also  the  organ  was  large.  He  met  with 
a  young  lady  who  had  repeatedly  disguise^ 
herself  in  male  attire,  and  maintained  battles 
with  the  opposite  sex.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
examined  the  heads  of  numbers  of  a  contrary 
disposition,  and  in  every  instance,  however 
the  heads  might  be  alike  or  diflerent  in  other 
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parts,  in  all  of  the  bold  and  fighting  tendency, 
he  found  the  organ  of  combativeness  large,  and 
the  same  place  narrow  or  depressed  in  the  in¬ 
dividuals  of  a  pacific  disposition. 

Much  ridicule  has. been  attempted  to  be  fixed 
upon  the  science  of  Phrenology,  on  account  of 
the  promulgation  of  this  discovery  of  Gall. 
The  Creator,  it  is  said,  cannot  have  implanted 
a  faculty  for  fighting  in  the  mind.  Fighting 
is  the  manifestation  of  the  faculty  in  abuse  ; 
but  that  it  exists  has  been  recognised  by  the 
metaphysicians.  Mr.  Stewart  and  Mr.  Keid 
both  admit  the  feeling,  and  call  it  “  sudden  re¬ 
sentment.”  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  gives  a  beau¬ 
tiful  description  of  it  under  the  name  of  instant 
v  anger.  “  There  is  a  principle  in  our  mind” 
says  he,  “ which  is  to  us  like  a  constant  pro¬ 
tector,  which  may  slumber  indeed,  but  wdiich 
only  slumbers  when  its  vigilance  wrould  be  use¬ 
less,  which  awakes  at  the  first  appearance  of 
unjust  intention,  and  which  becomes  more 
watchful,  and  more  vigorous,  in  proportion  to 
the  violence  of  the  attack  which  it  has  to 
dread.” 

“What  should  we  think  of  the  providence  of 
nature,  if  when  aggression  was  threatened 
against  the  weak  and  unarmed,  at  a  distance 
from  the  aid  of  others,  there  were  instantly 
and  uniformly,  by  the  intervention  of  some 
wonder-working  power,  to  rush  into  the  hands 
of  the  defenceless,  a  sword,  or  other  weapon  of 
defence?  And  yet  this  would  be  but  a  feeble 
assistance,  if  compared  with  that  we  receive 
from  those  simple  emotions,  which  heaven  has 
caused  to  rush  as  it  w'ere  into  our  mind,  for  re¬ 
pelling  every  attack.”  This  feeling  is  recog¬ 
nised  by  poets  and  authors,  and  minutely  de¬ 
scribed  by  them,  and  wre  place  great  reliance 
on  these  descriptions;  they  are  for  the  most 
part  correct  observations  of  what  really  exists, 
and  often  times  more  useful  than  the  pro- 
foundest  theory,  when  unsupported  by  facts. 

Sterne  makes  “  Uncle  Toby”  say,  “if  when 
I  was  a  school-boy  I  could  not  hear  a  drum  beat 
but  my  heart  beat  with  it,  was  it  my  fault? 
Did  I  plant  the  propensity  there?  Did  I  sound 
the  alarm  within,  or  nature?”  Uncle  Toby 
justifies  himself  against  the  charge  of  cruelty, 
showing  that  the  most  opposite  feelings  may, 
under  different  circumstances,  reign  supreme  in 
the  same  mind.  He  asks  in  continuation, 
“Did  any  one  of  you  shed  more  tears  for  Hec¬ 
tor?  ”  and  when  King  Priam  came  to  the 
,camp  to  beg  his  body,  and  returned  weeping 
back  to  Troy  without  it, — you  know,  brother, 
I  could  not  eat  my  dinner.  Did  that  bespeak 
me  cruel  ?  or,  because,  Brother  Shandy,  my 
blood  flew  out  into  the  camp,  and  my  heart 
panted  for  war,  was  it  a  proof  that  it  could  not 
ache  for  the  distress  of  war  too  ?  ” 

Tacitus  mentions  a  lady  Verulana  Gra- 
cilia,  “who  followed  neither  kindred,  nor 
children,  nor  relations,  but  only  followed 
war.” 

Dr.  Johnson  says  “courage  .is  a  quality 
necessary  for  maintaining  virtue,  that  it  is 
always  respected  even  when  associated  with 
vice.” 


Situation  of  the  organ,  at  the  posterior  and 
inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bones.  In  the 
head  of  an  individual  it  will  be  more  easily 
traced  by  observing  the  top  of  the  ear,  and 
passing  the  hand  from  the  back  of  the  ear 
towards  the  organ  of  adhesiveness  previously 
described,  taking  particular  notice  not  to  in¬ 
clude  in  our  notions  of  this  organ,  the  space 
occupied  by  the  bony  protuberance  at  the  back 
of  the  ear  immediately  behind  it;  the  organ  of 
combativeness  is  above,  and  posterior  to  this. 
When  large,  a  positive  projection  will  often  be 
observed;  it  gives  great  breadth  and  fulness  to 
this  region  of  the  head,  (see  plate)  or  an  elon¬ 


gation  behind  the  ears,  or  rather  behind  an 
imaginary  line  drawn  over  the  top  of  the  head 
from  opening  to  opening  in  the  ears,  as  adhe¬ 
siveness  gives  breadth  to  the  back  of  the  head 
as  well  as  squareness,  before  turning  round 
to  the  lateral  region.  This  organ  being  large, 
there  is  great  space  occupied  before  we  pass 
from  the  ear  round  to  the  back  part  of  the 
head  ;  when  the  organ  is  small,  if  there  is  no 
depression,  the  head  will  be  very  narrow  from 
side  to  side  at  the  back  part,  and  very  little 
space  behind  the  ear;  the  back  organs  will 
appear  very  close  to  the  ears. 

Primitive  Function. — A  tendency  to  offer  re¬ 
sistance.  Fighting  is  a  modification  of  the 
powers;  it  gives  increased  energy,  with  in¬ 
crease  of  danger  and  difficulty.  In  some  way 
or  other  this  faculty  seems  to  give  increased 
power  and  activity  to  all  the  other  faculties  ; 
it  imparts  a  general  restleness  to  the  character, 
and  love  of  action ;  stirring  scenes  and  excite¬ 
ment  are  sought  out  for  the  pleasure  they  af¬ 
ford.  This  love  of  strenuous  exertion  is  mani¬ 
fested  mentally  as  well  as  physically, — the 
emotion  accompanying  the  activity  of  this 
faculty  is  called  boldness,  or  courage, — when 
acting  in  abuse,  there  will  be  shown  a  love  of 
contention,  with  a  natural  tendency  to  provoke 
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assault.  It  is  not  the  mere  momentary  burst  of 
passion  which  passes  instantly  away,  but  an 
habitual  warmth  and  hardihood,  which  result 
from  this  faculty, — a  courage  and  boldness  to 
meet  danger,  to  contemplate  it  coldly,  and  even 
to  draw  from  opposing  causes  strength  and 
power  to  resist.  When  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
this  0£gan,  the  character  will  be  timid,  wanting 
in  energy  and  action ;  much  may  be  thought 
and  intended  to  be  done,  but  action  and  general 
effectiveness  will  be  wanting. 

Auxiliary  Faculties. — Destructiveness  is  soon 
aroused  to  the  aid  of  its  closely  approximating 
neighbour.  Gall  did  not  for  some  time  distin¬ 
guish  between  the  two  organs.  This  organ  may 
be  called  into  action  by  any  of  the  faculties  of 
our  nature,  and  then  it  will  be  aided  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  exciting  organs  are  larger  or 
smaller.  Firmness ,  self-esteem ,  love  of  appro¬ 
bation  second  this  power;  the  latter,  or  love  of 
glory,  excites  the  most  extraordinary  manifes¬ 
tations  of  this  faculty  in  high  or  low. 

(  To  be  continued.) 


SUFFERINGS  OF  ANIMALS  DESTROYED 
BY  OTHERS  FOR  FOOD. 

There  is  another  fact  relating  to  this  subject 
which  must  not  be  omitted,  as  it  is  a  singular  and 
beautiful  provision  of  Providence,  for  mitigating 
the  pain  of  destruction.  In  the  neck,  near  the 
skull, There  is  a  point  where  a  wound  of  the  spinal 
marrow  produces  instant  death,  apparently  with¬ 
out  suffering  ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable, 
that  such  effect  is  confined  to  a  single  and  constant 
point.  Now  this  point,  though  perfectly  defended 
from  all  ordinary  injuries,  is  accessible  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  violence,  when  that  violence  is 
skilfully  applied.  Dr.  Maculloch  remarks,  that 
the  knowledge  of  this  fact,  which  man  has  only 
discovered  by  experiment,  has  been  given  to  all 
predatory  animals  from  their  birth  ;  and  if  this  is 
a  needful  security  to  them  for  procuring  their 
food,  it  is  still  more  a  merciful  provision  for  the 
suffering  animal.  “  Every  one  knows,”  says  he, 

“  that  this  part  of  the  spine  is  almost  alwrays  the 
object  of  attack  ;  while,  if  there  are  some  animals 
which  as  instinctively  seize  on  the  carotid  arte¬ 
ries,  the  design  is  of  the  same  nature,  and  both 
equally  confirm  the  present  views.”  -Duncan’s 
Sacred  Philosophy  of  the  Seasons.  Summer ; 
page  288. 

Note  of  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Phren¬ 
ological  Journal. — This  is  a  view  of  the  events 
of  nature,  highly  agreeable  to  our  feelings  of  bene¬ 
volence  and  veneration,  and  has  been  many  times 
urged  by  kindly  disposed  and  pious  waiters.  Yet 
is  it  both  a  partial  view  and  a  dangerous  style  of 
reasoning.  It  is  partial,  because  it  represents 
only  some  of  the  methods  of  destruction  in  wdiich 
the  pain  of  death  is  inflicted  slightly,  and  wilfully 
passes  by  many  others  of  a  directly  contrary  cha¬ 
racter.  And  it  is  dangerous,  because  the  minds  of 
youthful  readers  usually  dwell  on  such  expositions 
with  earnest  pleasure,  at  a  first  glance ;  but  ere  long 
more  clear-sighted  among  them  detect  the  fallacies, 
and  are  then  in  danger  of  distrusting  better  es¬ 
tablished  truths,  on  finding  them  associated  with 
false  representations  in  other  things.  The  first 
work  which  we  happened  to  take  up  after  perusal 
of  the  paragraph  copied  above,  wras  the  94th  vol. 


of  the  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia,  in  wdiich  wTe  immedi¬ 
ately  met  with  the  following  passages,  totally 
irreconcileable  Avith  the  vieivs  of  Dr.  Duncan  and 
others  : — Dr.  Shaw  informs  us,  that  the  lion  is 
supposed  to  prey  chiefly  on  the  wild  boar  ;  but 
he  adds  that  the  latter  often  defends  himself  with 
such  fury,  that  both  combatants  are  found  dead 
and  dreadfully  mangled.”  .  ...  “  The 

larger  kinds  of  snake  are  great  destroyers  of 
porcupines  ;  they  devour  them  and  both  animals 
are  destroyed.  The  snake  seizes  the  porcupine  by 
the  head,  and  sucks  it  in  ;  the  quills,  which  were 
flattened  down  while  the  body  wras  going  in, 
afterwards  become  erect,  run  through  the  snake’s 
body  and  kill  it.”  .  .  “  With  such 

strength  and  ferocity  his  (the  tiger’s)  aggressions 
upon  other  animals  are  unceasing,  and  by  no  means 
limited  to  the  object  of  supplying  his  wants.” 
Whether  or  not  these  particular  instances  have 
been  stated  Avith  perfect  accuracy  is  of  little 
moment  ;  the  fact  is  indisputable,  that  a  vast  deal 
of  suffering  exists  in  creation,  and  animals  are  by 
no  means  impelled  always  to  supply  themselves 
Avith  food  in  such  Avay  as  to  cause  the  least  possi¬ 
ble  suffering.  But  as  phrenologists,  we  must  keep 
in  mind  the  important  fact,  that  all  our  explana¬ 
tions  of  the  works  of  nature  are  merely  the  impres¬ 
sions  made  on  our  own  minds  or  brains,  and  must 
often  be  exceedingly  imperfect  or  partial.  Occur¬ 
rences  may  thus  appear  to  indicate  benevolence  or 
cruelty  in  our  eyes,  and  yet  it  seems  possible 
enough,  that  they  may  be  neither  one  nor  the  other 
in  reality.  We  once  witnessed  a  striking  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  different  aspects  under  which  creation 
is  seen  by  different  persons.  A  li\Tely  young 
gentleman,  with  considerable  development  of 
individuality ,  ideality,  and  wit ,  remarked,  that 
divines  talked  much  of  the  wisdom,  the  poAver, 
and  the  benevolence  of  God  ;  but  for  his  part,  he 
saw  all  nature  teeming  with  His  wit,  His  humour, 
and  His  genius.  A  lady  present,  in  whom  ideal  ity 
and  wit  were  moderate,  but  veneration  very  pro¬ 
minent,  expressed  herself  completely  shocked  at 
the  impiety  of  the  gentleman’s  remark.  Here, 
each  received  a  peculiar  impression  from  obseiwa- 
tion  on  external  nature,  and  each  assumed  that 
peculiar  impression  to  be  the  true  representation 
of  the  attributes  of  God. 


,  * 

INSANITY— TREATMENT  OF  THE 
FEELINGS. 

Insanity  particularly  concerns  the  deranged 
feelings ;  and,  as  their  functions  appear  often 
disordered  in  the  state  of  health,  it  has  been 
said  that  the  whole  world  is  a  madhouse.  It 
is  real  madness  as  soon  as  the  will  has  lost  its 
influence  on  the  actions  of  the  feelings ;  besides, 
we  find  in  insane  people  the  activity  of  all  the 
primitive  powers  of  the  mind,  and  their  mani¬ 
festations  modified  in  every  individual,  as  is 
the  case  in  the  rest  of  mankind.  There  are 
good  and  ill-tempered  insane:  some  are  bashful, 
others  do  not  know  w'hat  is  due  to  decency  : 
some  are  morose  and  quarrelsome ;  others  gay 
and  cheerful :  some,  being  with  other  patients, 
continually  create  insurrections,  and  persuade 
the  patients  to  commit  acts  of  mischief ;  others 
are  peaceable  and  obedient.  We  meet  among 
them  with  noisy  and  quiet,  cunning,  stubborn, 
though  tender  in  their  appearance  ;  distrustful, 
jealous,  envious,  vindictive,  irascible,  or  for- 
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bearing ;  open,  candid,  and  mild ;  proud  or 
modest;  and,  in  short,  every  variety  of  charac¬ 
ter.  Many  have  the  propensity  to  escape  ; 
they  feel  uneasy,  and  expect  to  be  better  some¬ 
where  else,  &c.  These  different  characters  of 
the  insane  ought  to  be  understood  by  those 
who  take  care  of  them.  They  are  explained 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  state  of  health. 
It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  general  rules, 
which  are  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  meet 
each  circumstance  which  may  enter  and  mate¬ 
rially  affect  the  particular  case.  One  must  be 
soothed,  the  other  threatened.  Pinel  says, 
“  the  doctrine  of  ballancing  the  passions  of  man, 
by  others  of  equal  or  superior  force,  is  not  less 
applicable  to  the  treatment  of  the  insane  than 
to  the  science  of  politics.  Unfortunate  then 
is  the  fate  of  those  maniacs  who  are  placed  in 
hospitals  for  the  insane,  where  the  basis  of 
practice  is  routine,  and  where,  perhaps,  the 
patients  are  abandoned  to  the  savage  cruelty  of 
underlings.” 

Insane  people  require  a  modified  treatment, 
as  well  as  children  and  adults,  in  the  state  of 
health.  It  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  that, 
with  respect  to  other  persons,  men  always  act 
by  feelings  and  not  by  reasoning.  Mr.  Has- 
lam  says,  “  we  have  a  number  of  patients  in 
Bethlem  Hospital  whose  ideas  are  in  the  most 
disordered  state,  who  yet  act  with  great  steadi¬ 
ness  and  propriety,  and  are  capable  of  being 
trusted  to  a  considerable  extent.”  Mureover,  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  sane  and  insane, 
acting  by  feelings,  are  guided  by  different 
motives ;  that  is,  what  is  motive  for  one  is  none 
for  another ;  and  though  the  intellectual  facul¬ 
ties  are  deranged,  he  who  understands  the  feel¬ 
ings  will  regulate  the  actions.  One  insane 
will  behave  well  by  veneration;  another  by 
fear;  a  third  will  be  guided  by  the  love  of 
approbation,  often  by  attention  paid  to  his  self- 
esteem,  ;  many  by  gentle  manners  and  kindness ; 
melancholic,  anxious,  and  fearful  patients,  by 
the  greatest  mildness.  The  conversation  must 
be  fitted  to  the  various  states  of  mind  wherein 
we  find  the  patients;  for  they  are  not  always 
disposed  in  the  same  manner.  Derision  does 
great  harm,  particularly  in  those  who  have 
much  self-esteem.  Such  a  feeling  being  dis¬ 
dained,  will  be  excited  and  excite  others  :  on 
the  other  hand,  their  haughtiness  must  not  be 
coaxed ;  they  must  be  respected,  but  made 
obedient  to  kind  and  firm  authority.  For  that 
reason,  persons  insane  by  pride,  are  seldom 
cured  in  the  bosom  of  their  family,  where  they 
are  accustomed  to  command. 

All  who  have  had  experience  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  agree  that  deception  is  extremely  hurtful 
to  madmen.  If  they  detect  it,  they  naturally 
lose  the  confidence  and  respect  they  ought  to 
entertain  for  the  persons  wdio  treat  and  govern 
them.  Dr.  Hallaran  says  well,  “  Maniacs, 
when  in  a  state  to  be  influenced  by  moral 
agents,  are  not  to  be  subdued  by  measures  of 
mere  force;  and  he  who  will  attempt  to  im¬ 
pose  on  their  credulity,  by  aiming  at  a  too  great 
refinement  in  address  and  intellect,  will  often 
find  himself  detected  and  treated  by  them  with 


marked  contempt.”  A  sore  or  inflamed  part 
of  the  body  is  not  to  be  rubbed,  an  inflamed 
muscle  is  not  to  be  moved,  and  an  inflamed  eye 
is  not  to  be  exposed  to  strong  light :  in  the 
same  way  any  feeling,  being  too  active  or  de¬ 
ranged,  ought  not  to  be  put  into  action.  Irri¬ 
tating  an  angry  dog  or  man  is  irritating  the 
respective  feelings.  Every  object  which  may 
excite  the  deranged  feelings  ought  to  be  re¬ 
moved.  This  is  the  case  with  religious  insanity, 
in  pride,  in  melancholy,  and  in  any  other  feel¬ 
ings.  How  injudicious  is  it  therefore  to  give 
books  to  persons  insane  from  religion,  or  to  let 
them  hear  sermons,  which  nourish  their  dis¬ 
orders  ;  or  to  keep  with  melancholics  a  con¬ 
versation  on  the  subject  of  their  despondency  ! 
Persons  who  are  susceptible  of  the  liveliest 
emotions  of  joy  and  grief,  are  very  irritable  in 
general,  require  a  particular  care.  Thus,  the 
mutual  influence  of  the  faculties  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  means  of  curing  the  disordered 
feelings.  Every  irritable  power  is  then  to  be 
spared  and  kept  quiet,  while  the  other  feelings 
are  to  be  excited.  In  this  manner  hysteria 
and  hypochondria  are  often  cured  by  love  of 
attachment.  Hence,  I  may  say  again,  he  who 
takes  care  of  the  insane,  ought  to  understand 
the  primitive  powers  of  the  mind,  and  the 
individual  dispositions  of  the  patients  ;  and  it 
is  not  sufficient  for  a  physician  to  make  his 
first  approach  with  the  assumed  aspect  of 
unbridled  authority.  Indeed  the  suitable  re¬ 
gulation  of  the  feelings  of  insane  people  re¬ 
quires  something  more  important  than  muscular 
strength,  a  martial  look,  a  haughty  counte¬ 
nance,  and  the  assistance  of  keepers,  manacles, 
and  fetters. — Spurzheim. 


SUGGESTIONS  TO  PHRENOLOGISTS,  ON 
THE  REQUISITES  FOR  THE  ADVANCE 
OF  PHRENOLOGY. 

( From  the  Quarterly  Phrenological  Journal.) 

Ages  may  perhaps  elapse  before  phrenology 
shall  be  sufficiently  advanced  towards  its  matu¬ 
rity,  as  a  science,  to  entitle  it  to  be  ranked  on 
a  par,  in  point  of  perfection,  with  others  in¬ 
cluded  under  the  general  terms  of  Natural 
History,  and  Natural  Philosophy.  Much  has 
been  done  ;  but  much  remains  to  be  done.  If 
we  converse  with  persons  yet  altogether  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  principles  and  applications  of  phren¬ 
ology,  we  are  struck  by  the  dogmatism  and 
empiricism  which  characterize  their  ideas, 
(provided  they  have  any  ideas  at  all,)  on  the 
functions  of  the  brain  onanental  philosophy,  and 
on  almost  all  moral  questions  ;  and  we  see  forci¬ 
bly  enough  the  necessity  of  having  some  ascer¬ 
tained  and  guiding  principles,  as  data  whereon  to 
base  our  reasons  of  action.  If  we  turn  from  their 
crude  and  often  conflicting  notions,  (in  which 
gleams  of  truth  may  indeed  be  detected,  but  so 
mixed  up  with  errors  as  to  be  nearly  valueless 
in  practice,)  to  the  clearer  lights  now  yielded 
by  phrenology,  we  are  surprised  at  the  pro¬ 
gress  that  has  been  already  made  towards  ex¬ 
plaining  and  solving  many7  'of  the  great  ques- 
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tions  of  moral  science.  When  tested  thus,  by 
comparisons  between  the  precise,  straightfor¬ 
ward,  steadily  based,  and  harmonising  ideas  of 
competent  phrenologists,  and  the  confused, 
doubtful,  unsteady,  and  often  jarring  notions 
of  others,  we  are  always  induced  to  estimate  our 
science  at  a  very  high  rate,  and  even  to  esteem 
it  as  approaching  towards  perfection.  It  is 
only  after  carefully  examining  in  detail  the 
numerous  unsettled  questions  relating  to  it, 
that  we  can  persuade  ourselves  of  its  being  a 
science  still  bearing  the  immature  form  of 
infancy,  after  so  far  advancing  beyond  the 
limits  of  previous  knowledge.  But  a  convic¬ 
tion  thus  induced,  of  the  necessity  of  giving 
close  attention  to  the  elucidation  of  several 
yet  obscure  points,  and  for  seeking  to  throw 
additional  light  on  others,  has  led  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  suggestions,  offered  as  hints  to  those  persons 
who  may  be  disposed  to  follow  out  any  of 
them,  in  their  own  studies  and  investigations. 

Division  of  labour  is  far  from  an  unimportant 
matter  to  be  pressed  upon  the  attention  of 
phrenologists.  The  science  of  phrenology  is 
vastly  extensive,  and  comprehends  so  many 
different  enquiries  that  almost  every  mind  may 
find  itself  adapted  for  the  investigation  of  some 
department.  No  one  can  hope  to  excel  in 
all  ;  and  the  probability  is  great,  that  he  who 
divides  his  attention  equally  amongst  the  dif¬ 
ferent  branches  will  do  little  towards  improving 
of  knowledge  of  any.  If  a  person  be  desirous 
of  advancing  phrenology  as  a  science,  he  must 
select  some  points  for  especial  attention.  In 
other  sciences  we  find  this  done  ;  and  the  con¬ 
sequences  are  seen  in  a  rapid  increase  to  the 
sum  of  human  knowledge.  Suppose  an  indivi¬ 
dual  to  fix  upon  some  one  organ,  and  carefully 
to  examine  its  relative  development  in  the 
heads  of  all  his  acquaintances  and  of  cele¬ 
brated  persons  ;  at  the  same  time  accurately 
noting  the  manifestations  ©f  the  faculty  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  connected  therewith.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  that  one  of  good  ability  should  do  this, 
without  acquiring  a  more  exact  knowledge  of 
the  function  and  influence  of  the  particular 
organ,  than  is  possessed  by  others.  So  far  he 
would  add  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge,  by 
taking  a  step  in  advance  of  others.  If  each  of 
the  cerebral  organs  and  faculties  had  persons 
devoting  themselves  to  its  elucidation,  this 
branch  of  the  science  would  be  much  advanced. 
And  if  other  departments  of  phrenology  were 
also  studied  with  the  same  especial  attention, 
the  result  would  undoubtedly  be  a  great  acces¬ 
sion  to  our  general  knowledge  of  the  subjects  ; 
— in  other  words,  a  rapid  advance  of  the  science. 
Numerous  are  the  divisions  which  might  thus 
be  selected  from.  Single  organs  or  groups  of 
organs  might  be  so  studied,  either  by  them¬ 
selves,  or  with  reference  to  their  particular 
directions  in  activity,  in  accordance  with  the 
development  of  other  organs,  or  under  varied 
external  circumstances.  More  general  views 
might  also  be  made  matters  of  close  attention, 
such  as  comparative  phrenology — the  effect  of 
morbid  conditions  of  the  brain  or  body  on  the 
mental  manifestations — the  mutual  influence 


of  the  faculties — the  physical  conditions  of 
their  activity — many  moral  applications  of 
phrenology — and  other  subjects  ;  to  some  of 
which  we  shall  allude  more  particularly  in  a 
future  number.  But  whoever  wishes  thus  to 
devote  his  attention  to  the  improvement  of  any 
given  department  of  phrenology,  must  keep 
constantly  in  view,  that  his  chances  of  success 
will  greatly  depend  on  the  extent  and  accuracy 
of  his  own  examinations  of  nature.  He  must 
undoubtedly  first  learn  what  is  already  known 
in  relation  to  his  inquiry  ;  but  the  mere  learn¬ 
ing  of  that  which  has  been  previously  dis¬ 
covered  by  others,  or  the  repetition  of  that 
which  has  been  already  accomplished,  though 
useful  to  the  individual,  is  of  course  no  advance¬ 
ment  of  science.  Individuals  may  increase  their 
own  knowledge  by  learning  from  others,  but 
the  knowledge  of  the  race  can  be  augmented 
from  the  store-house  of  nature  only. 

(To  be  continued. ) 


USEFULNESS  OF  PHYSIOLOGICAL  KNOW¬ 
LEDGE. 

“  Almost  all  classes  of  the  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try  are  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  physiologi¬ 
cal  laws  which  regulate  their  own  existence ; 
health  may  consequently  be  improved  by  mak¬ 
ing  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  human 
organisation,  and  of  the  external  agents  by 
which  it  is  influenced,  an  elementary  part  of 
the  national  education.  The  physical  sciences 
are  not,  as  Count  Rumford  maintained,  the  sole 
sources  of  human  improvement;  but  without 
their  aid  no  solid  advances  can  be  made  in 
civilisation.”  *  “It  has  been  shown  that 
external  agents  have  as  great  an  influence  on 
the  frequency  of  sickness  as  on  its  fatality ; 
the  obvious  corollary  is,  that  man  has  as  much 
power  to  prevent  as  to  cure  disease.  That  pre¬ 
vention  is  better  than  cure  is  a  proverb ;  that 
it  is  as  easy,  the  facts  we  have  advanced  es¬ 
tablish.  Yet  medical  men,  the  guardians  of 
the  public  health,  never  have  their  attention 
called  to  the  prevention  of  sickness ;  it  forms 
no  part  of  their  education,  to  promote  health 
is  apparently  contrary  to  their  interests:  the 
public  do  not  seek  the  shield  of  medical  art 
against  disease,  nor  call  the  surgeon,  till  the  ar¬ 
rows  of  death  already  rankle  in  the  veins. ’’  *  * 
“  A  bill,  embodying  a  plan  for  enabling  the 
labouring  poor  to  provide  supportfor  themselves 
in  sickness  and  old  age,  by  small  weekly  sav¬ 
ings  from  their  wages,  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Dowdeswell,  and  approved  by  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1773  ;  but  it  met  with  the  same 
fate  as  another  bill  framed  by  the  Commons  in 
1789,  and  founded  on  tables  computed,  at  the 
request  of  a  committee,  by  Dr.  Price.  The 
Lords  rejected  both  bills ;  and  thus  deprived 
the  labouring  poor  of  the  guidance  of  a  legis¬ 
lative  act  in  the  formation  of  friendly  societies 
for  half  a  century.” — Farr’s  Vital  Statistics , 
published  in  Maculloch’s  Statistical  Account 
of  the  British  Empire.  Vol.lL .  (Pages  600 
and  572.) 
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A rote. — In  presenting  these  extracts  to  our 
readers,  we  beg  them  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
health  is  just  as  necessary  for  the  perfect 
manifestation  of  the  mental  faculties,  as  it  is 
for  the  due  performance  of  any  other  function 
of  the  body.  Hence,  the  preservation  of  health 
should  be  esteemed  of  the  first  importance  in 
a  moral  view,  independently  of  its  advantages 
on  the  ground  of  mere  bodily  comfort.  And 
that  the  preservation  of  health  might  be 
greatly  facilitated  by  a  knowdedge  of  physi¬ 
ology,  is  admitted  and  insisted  upon  by  every 
one  at  all  conversant  with  this  department  of 
science.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  importance 
of  preserving  health,  and  the  value  of  phy¬ 
siological  knowledge  in  this  way,  the  public  is 
almost  utterly  ignorant  of  physiology; — nay, 
worse  than  ignorant,  for  mistaken  notions  on 
the  subject  prevail  to  a  great  extent  and  cause 
much  mischief.  There  is,  too,  an  egregious 
absurdity  in  our  current  opinions  on  this  point. 
Whilst  every  old  woman  fancies  that  she  has 
receipts  and  remedies  for  curing  some  disease 
or  other,  is  boasting  of  their  efficacy,  and  dili¬ 
gently  prescribing  them  to  her  friends,  at  the 
same  time,  almost  every  young  female  thinks 
it  would  detract  from  her  pretensions  to  re¬ 
finement  or  delicacy,  wTere  she  to  seek  the 
means  of  preventing  illness,  by  acquiring  any 
knowledge  of  physiology.  The  prevention  or 
diminution  of  sickness  is  not  only  an  individual 
advantage,  it  is  also  a  national  benefit.  When 
we  find  it  computed  by  statists  that  there  are 
constantly  upwards  of  a  million  persons  “dis¬ 
abled  by  sickness”  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land,  we  must  see  how  greatly  the  productive 
power  of  the  nation  is  lessened  from  this  cause, 
and  how  highly  the  earnings  of  health  must  be 
taxed  for  the  support  of  persons  in  sickness. 
That  the  Peers  of  the  last  century  should  have 
rejected  the  bills  passed  by  the  Commons  for 
the  purpose  of  guiding  the  labouring  popula¬ 
tion,  in  voluntarily  raising  this  necessary  tax, 
is  one  example  of  the  moral  evils  arising 
from  want  of  knowledge.  If  peers  were  pro¬ 
perly  educated  for  the  profession  of  legisla¬ 
tion,  such  abuses  of  power  (unintentional 
abuses,  w'e  may  suppose,)  would  be  little  known. 
We  recommend  our  readers  to  peruse  the  sec¬ 
tion  of  Vital  Statistics  in  the  work  above 
quoted  from:  it  is  amply  worthy  of  attention. 
But  we  regret  not  to  be  able  to  speak  in  the 
same  terms  of  the  scientific  sections  in  the 
first  volume.  Except  that  on  Zoology,  they 
have  small  claim  to  be  called  “statistical,” 
whatever  other  merits  may  belong  to  them. — 
Phrenological  J  ournal. 


THE  APPLICATION  OF  PHRENOLOGY  TO 
CRITICISM. 

Macbeth.  ( Continued.) 

It  is  proper  here  that  we  spare  a  word  or  two 
for  the  “dagger  scene.”  Notwithstanding  the 
resolution  to  which  he  has  been  worked  up,  the 
better  feelings  are  not  so  entirely  suppressed  in 


Macbeth  as  to  leave  him  quite  at  his  ease. 
Though  determined  to  commit  the  crime,  he 
still  feels  that  it  is  a  grievous  crime  he  is  about 
to  commit;  accordingly,  when  Banquo  leaves 
him  for  the  night,  and  he  is  left  in  solitude  to 
his  own  reflections, — and  what  is  the  most 
awful  state  to  a  mind  not  at  ease  with  itself,' — 
waiting  the  signal  for  the  dreadful  act,  fancy, 
aided  by  the  highly-excited  state  of  his  powers, 
presents  to  his  mind’s  eye  an  “  air-drawn  dag¬ 
ger,”  seeming  distinctly  visible,  yet  eluding 
his  grasp.  This,  though  a  highly  poetical  in¬ 
cident,  and  well  adapted  to  produce  a  powerful 
effect  in  the  theatre,  is  not  without  example  in 
real  life.  It  is  perfectly  well  established,  that 
a  high  degree  of  excitement  in  some  of  the 
organs  has,  in  numerous  cases,  given  rise  to  the 
curious  phenomenen  of  things  and  persons,  not 
present,  being  so  distinctly  apprehended  by  the 
mind  as  to  be  mistaken  for  objects  really  visible. 
Macbeth  may  easily  be  conceived  to  have 
undergone  this  delusion  at  a  moment  of  such 
awe  and  agitation ;  and  that  this  is  the  cause  of 
the  apparition  he  seems  quite  aware,  when  he 
declares  it  in  as  distinct  language  as  could 
have  been  used  by  a  phrenologist : 

A  dagger  of  the  mind,  a  false  creation, 
Proceeding  from  the  heat-oppressed  brain. 

And  afterwards  he  observes, 

There’s  no  such  tiling, — 

It  is  the  bloody  business  that  informs 
Thus  to  my  eyes. — 

Thus  rejecting  the  idea  of  the  appearance 
being  supernatural,  and  accounting  for  it,  quite 
philosophically,  from  ordinary  causes.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  this  soliloquy  is  inimitably  fine, 
showung  him  to  be  so  much  alive  to  the  horror 
of  the  crime  he  is  about  to  commit,  that  he  in¬ 
vokes  even  inanimate  matter  not  to  inform 
against  him  : 

Thou  sound  and  firm-set  earth, 

Hear  not  my  steps  which  way  they  walk,  for  fear 
Thy  very  stones  prate  of  my  whereabout, 

And  take  the  present  horror  from  the  time 
Which  now  suits  with  it. 

This  horror,  it  may  be  thought,  might  have 
led  him  to  pause ;  but  he  has  now  gone  too 
far  to  retract.  The  guilt  of  the  crime  is  in  fact 
already  incurred,  and  to  draw  back  now  would 
not  be  virtue,  but  cowardice,  the  shame  of 
which  he  is  anxious  to  avoid,  almost  as  much  as 
he  is  to  gratify  his  ambition.  In  short,  he  runs 
into  the  guilt,  in  the  full  sense  of  all  its  mag¬ 
nitude  and  horror ;  and,  like  Balaam,  falls,  hav¬ 
ing  his  eyes  open. 

The  scenes  that  take  place  after  the  murder 
are  no  less  characteristic  than  those  before  it. 
Lady  Macbeth  has  no  struggles  before  the  crime. 
She  has  no  immediate  remorse  after  it.  But 
Macbeth,  who  is  represented  with  so  much  more 
feeling  of  a  good  tendency  than  she  possesses, 
with  some  benevolence ,  some  conscientiousness , 
large  love  of  approbation ,  and  considerable 
cautiousness ,  has  no  sooner  committed  the  act 
to  which  he  was  goaded  on  by  his  own  and  his 
wife’s  ambition,  than  he  is  seized  with  the  ut¬ 
most  horror  at  what  he  has  done.  Conscience, 
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in  such  minds  as  his,  is  said  to  be  a  treacherous 
monitor,  inasmuch  as,  before  the  commission 
of  crime,  it  warns  us  only  in  the  gentlest 
whispers,  but  afterwards  raises  its  accusing 
voice  like  thunder.  This  is  easily  and  beauti¬ 
fully  explained  by  the  phrenological  doctrine, 
that  the  organs  of  the  different  faculties  are  not 
always  in  an  equally  active  state,  but  come 
into  activity  seriatim,  either  from  internal 
causes,  or  as  they  may  be  affected  by  external 
circumstances.  The  doctrine  is,  that  previously 
to  the  commission  of  crime,  the  propensities 
leading  to  that  crime  are  in  a  highly  active 
state  ;  but  no  sooner  are  these  gratified  than  a 
reaction  takes  place  ;  the  propensities,  wearied 
with  long  exertion,  become  dormant,  and  the 
moral  powers  coming  into  activity,  show  us  the 
enormity  we  have  been  guilty  of  in  all  its  hor¬ 
ror.  It  is  not  merely  conscientiousness  that, 
being  roused,  is  offended  by  the  commission  of 
the  crime;  veneration ,  where  it  exists,  is 
offended,  by  our  seeing  that  we  have  trans¬ 
gressed  the  laws,  and  done  outrage  to  the  com¬ 
mands  of  our  Maker. 

Love  of  approbation  is  offended,  in  that  wre 
have  incurred  the  reprobation,  the  scorn,  and 
the  hatred  of  all  the  wise  and  the  good. 
Cautiousness  is  alarmed  at  the  evil  conse¬ 
quences  which  may  attend  our  guilt  in  this 
world,  and  the  punishment  which  awaits  it  in 
the  next.  This,  joined  with  secretiveness , 
alarms  us  with  the  fear  of  detection — and  we 
start  at  every  sound,  and  mistake  every  bush  for 
a  minister  of  vengeance.  In  the  case  of  murder 
(which  outrages  a  greater  number  of  the  higher 
sentiments  than  almost  any  other  crime),  bene¬ 
volence  is  highly  offended,  and  through  that  all 
:the  social  affections.  All  these  feelings  being 
roused  in  the  mind  of  the  murderer,  after  the 
passions  that  led  to  the  murder  have  subsided, 
are  sufficient  to  convert  his  mind  into  a  nest  of 
scorpions.  The  whole  mixed  state  of  feeling 
constitutes  what  is  called  remorse, — and  which 
probably,  when  these  feelings  are  naturally 
possessed  in  any  considerable  degree,  continues 
to  haunt  the  culprit  during  life,  and  to  render 
him  his  own  tormentor,  even  when  he  is  not 
overtaken  by  public  justice. 

The  scene  wTiich  follows  the  murder  of  Dun¬ 
can  illustrates  these  reflections  in  the  most 
striking  manner.  The  lady  comes  in,  bold  and 
determined,  pluming  herself  on  her  skilful  ar¬ 
rangements,  and  her  success  in  intoxicating 
the  grooms — yet  even  she  is  not  without  her 
fears;  but  these  have  only  one  object,  the  pos¬ 
sible  failure  of  their  enterprise.  The  agita¬ 
tion  of  Macbeth  is  indicated  by  his  calling 
within — 

Who’s  there  ? — What,  ho  ! 

She  is  startled  wuth  this,  and  exclaims — 

Alack  !  I  am  afraid  they  have  awaked, 

And  ’tis  not  done : — the  attempt,  and  not  the 
deed, 

Confounds  us, — Hark! — I  laid  the  daggers  ready, 

He  could  not  miss  them. 

Here  a  most  striking  circumstance  is  men¬ 
tioned  ; 


Had  he  not  resembled 

My  father  as  he  slept — I  had  done ’t. 

This,  as  War  burton  observes,  is  very  artful. 
For,  as  the  poet  has  drawn  the  lady  and  her  hus¬ 
band,  it  might  be  thought  the  act  should  have 
been  done  by  her.  “  It  is  likewise  (says  he) 
highly  just;  for  though  ambition  had  subdued 
in  her  all  the  sentiments  of  nature  towards 
present  objects,  yet  the  likeness  of  one  past , 
which  she  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  with 
reverence,  made  her  unnatural  passions  for  a 
moment  give  wTay  to  the  sentiments  of  instinct 
and  humanity.”  This  is  an  explanation  of  the 
circumstance  given  by  one  of  the  ablest  critics 
of  our  bard,  but  it  is  rather  an  obscure  one, 
and  is  not  founded  on  any  known  principle  in 
human  nature.  Phrenology  furnishes  an  ex¬ 
planation  which  is  not  liable  to  these  objections. 
Lady  Macbeth  is  represented  as  almost  totally 
void  of  benevolent  feeling,  or  of  any  of  the 
higher  moral  sentiments ;  but  she  is  nowhere 
represented  as  incapable  of  attachment  or  do¬ 
mestic  affection.  On  the  contrary,  she  seems, 
throughout  the  play,  to  be  devotedly  attached 
to  her  husband.  It  is  his  greatness,  his  ad¬ 
vancement  she  desires  more  than  her  own. 
She  everywhere  speaks  to  him  in  the  language 
of  kindness  and  affection;  and,  destitute  as  she 
is  of  the  higher  moral  qualities,  we  can  easily 
conceive  her  to  have  been  a  dutiful  and  loving 
daughter.  Shakspeare,  who  seems  to  have 
known  human  nature  by  an  intuitive  power, 
was  aware  of  a  fact,  wdiich  phrenology,  founded 
on  careful  observation,  has  since  taught  its 
disciples — that  these  two  species  of  feelings  are 
totally  distinct ,  and  not  at  all  dependent  on  each 
other.  There  are  many  men  and  women  who 
are  ardently  attached  to  their  near  relations,  or 
others  who  are  nearly  connected  with  them, 
from  possessing  a  strong  adhesiveness ,  and  who 
yet  have  no  feelings  of  love  or  charity  to  any 
others  of  the  human  race,  because  they  are 
destitute  of  the  sentiment  of  benevolence.  This 
seems  to  have  been  exactly  the  case  with  Lady 
Macbeth.  Duncan,  merely  as  her  guest,  her 
kinsman,  and  her  king,  she  could  have  mur¬ 
dered  in  his  sleep,  had  not  his  accidental  re¬ 
semblance  to  an  object  of  her  strong  affection, 
her  father,  stayed  her  hand.  But  for  this  trait, 
the  character  of  Lady  Macbeth  wrould  have 
been  too  horrible  and  fiend-like  ;  but  this  single 
instance  in  wffiich  she  seems  accessible  to  a 
touch  of  natural  affection,  allows  us  to  feel, 
that,  though  unfeeling  and  cruel  in  her  dispo¬ 
sition,  she  still  partakes  of  human  nature, 
which  is  never  so  depraved  as  to  be  totally  void 
of  every  good  quality.  Macbeth  then  appears, 
environed  with  all  the  horrors  of  guilt,  self- 
condemnation,  and  despair.  The  scene  needs 
no  comment.  It  is  impossible  to  delineate  all 
the  characters  of  remorse  more  strongly,  more 
accurately,  or  more  beautifully,  than  is  here 
done  by  a  few  expressive  touches — 

Macbeth. 

I  have  done  the  deed  : — Didst  thou  not  hear 

A  noise  ?  Hark  !  wdio  lies  i’  the  second  chamber  ? 
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Lady  M. 

Donaldbain. 

Macbeth  (looking  at  his  hands.) 

This  is  a  sorry  sight. 

Lady  M. 

A  foolish  thought  to  say  a  sorry  sight. 

Macbeth. 

There’s  one  did  laugh  in  his  sleep,  and  one 
Cried  murder  !  That  they  did  wake  each  other ; 
T  stood  and  heard  them  ;  but  they  did  say  their 
Prayers,  and  addressed  them  again  to  sleep. 

Lady  M. 

There  are  two  lodged  together. 

Macbeth. 

One  cried  God  bless  us  !  and  Amen  the  other  ; 
As  they  had  seen  me  with  these  hangman’s 
hands 

Listening  their  fear.  I  could  not  say,  amen, 
When  they  did  say,  God  bless  us. 

Lady  M. 

Consider  it  not  so  deeply. 

Macbeth  . 

But  wherefore  could  I  not  pronounce 

Amen  ?  I  had  most  need  of  blessing,  but  amen 

Stuck  in 'my  throat. 

Lady  M. 

These  deeds  must  not  be  thought  after 
These  ways,  so  it  will  make  us  mad. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  People’s  Phrenological 
Journal. 

Manchester  May  3rd,  1843. 
Sir, — As  an  addition  to  what  Messrs.  Lawson  and 
Clarke  have  said  respecting  Mesmero-Phrenology, 
I  send  you  the  following.  Some  weeks  ago,  the 
first  of  a  course  of  four  lectures  or  addresses,  was 
delivered  by  Mr.  Watts  of  this  town  ;  and  at 
this  and  the  subsequent  lectures,  the  following- 
facts  transpired.  Mr.  Watts  (who,  it  seems,  had 
engaged  a  mesmeriser  from  Sheffield,  who  had  but 
recently  appeared  in  public)  after  a  few  remarks, 
and  telling  the  audience  of  his  inability  to  mes¬ 
merise,  on  account  of  his  being  palsied  in  one 
arm,  which,  while  lecturing,  he  constantly  keeps 
behind,  placed  before  them  a  little  boy  of  a  san¬ 
guine  nervous  temperament,  and  desired  the 
operator  to  begin.  In  less  than  twenty  seconds, 
the  boy  was  mesmerised,  not  in  the  ordinary  way, 
but  by  grasping  two  steel  bars,  which  the  mesme- 
riser  held  in  his  hands.  On  the  following  even¬ 
ing,  as  a  change,  he  was  operated  upon  in  the 
usual  way,  by  contact  and  by  staring;  and  as 
before,  in  less  than  twenty  seconds  he  was  mes¬ 
merised.  One  evening,  he  mesmerised  himself, 
by  Mr.  Braid’s  method  (the  stare),  and  the  effect 
was  the  same.  Mr.  W.  intended  to  prove  that 
the  conclusions  drawn  by  Mr.  S.  T.  Hall,  were 
erroneous,  and  that  the  whole  could  be  accounted 
for  on  electrical  grounds.  I  may  as  well  state 
that  the  boy  was  once  mesmerised  behind  a  screen 
or  partition,  he  being  on  one  side,  and  the  ope¬ 
rator  on  the  other,  and  (similar  to  the  case  recorded 
by  Mr.  Hall)  when,  after  waiting  some  time,  the 
operator  made  a  few  passes,  the  boy  was  mesme¬ 
rised,  and  in  as  short  a  time  as  before.  The  lec¬ 
turer,  however,  abandoned  his  electrical  theory,  on 


Mr.  Catlow,  who  was  present,  stating  that  the 
whole  was  nothing  more  than  “  suggestive  dream¬ 
ing,”  and  he  defied  any  one  to  produce  a  mortal 
from  whom  the  phrenological  effects  could  be 
drawn,  unless  the  individual  had  previously  ob¬ 
served  those  effects  in  another,  or  had  had  sug¬ 
gestions  or  whisperings  (while  mesmerised)  in 
order  to  manifest  something,  which,  on  any  organ 
being  touched,  might  be  construed  or  considered  its 
natural  action.  This  statement  was  not  then  re¬ 
ceived  as  genuine,  but  on  the  next  evening,  the 
lecturer  said  “that  he  had  had  some  opportunities 
of  testing  Mr.  Catlow’s  theory,  and  was  thoroughly 
convinced  of  its  reality  ;  lie  could  not,  therefore, 
with  consistency,  continue  to  broach  his  electrical 
theory,  and  therefore  withdrew  it  altogether.” 

A  girl  (lately  one  of  Mr.  Hall’s  patients)  was 
then  introduced.  She  appeared  to  be  a  feeble 
creature,  and  was  of  a  nervous  temperament.  She 
was  operated  upon  by  touching  the  various  parts 
of  the  head,  as  Mr.  Hall  does,  and  in  no  other 
way  could  the  faculties  be  excited.  This  was 
caused,  as  Mr.  C.  said,  by  Mr.  Hall’s  mode  of  train¬ 
ing.  This  female,  as  is  usual  with  Mr.  Hall’s  sub¬ 
jects,  always  fell  back,  rigid,  on  the  finger  being 
removed  from  the  head ;  while,  in  the  case  of  the 
little  boy,  previously  mentioned,  who  had  not 
been  trained  by  Mr.  Hall’s  method,  (but  whose 
susceptibility  had  been  discovered  at  home  in 
Sheffield,  by  the  mesmeriser  who  accompanied 
him)  he  stood  all  the  time,  and  was  not  rigid  ;  and 
never  was  he  placed  upon  the  chair,  unless  he  had 
been  very  violent  in  his  actions,  which  he  often 
was,  mostly  on  account  of  his  excitable  tempera¬ 
ment.  In  this  youth,  some  new  organs  were 
made,  by  the  suggestive  method,  in  various  parts 
of  the  body  ;  thus,  dancing  was  placed  in  the 
calf  of  the  leg;  kicking,  in  the  foot  ;  jumping,  in 
the  knees ;  climbing,  in  one  side  of  the  nose  ; 
swimming,  in  the  shoulders  ;  smoking,  under  one 
ear ;  chewing  tobacco,  under  the  other.  The 
phrenological  organs  were  then  removed,  so,  self¬ 
esteem  by  suggestion,  was  placed  in  the  back ;  be¬ 
nevolence,  in  the  thigh ;  veneration,  in  the  poste¬ 
riors,  and  so  on ;  though,  when  touched  in  the 
back  to  excite  self-esteem,  he  generally  had  a  se¬ 
vere  spasm  therein,  and  was  obliged  to  be  imme¬ 
diately  released.  His  violence,  particularly  in 
swimming,  climbing,  jumping,  and  the  other 
youthful  sports,  was  such,  that  it  was  often  ex¬ 
ceedingly  difficult  to  stop  him.  The  mesmerisers 
in.  such  cases,  always  breathed  upon  the  organs  of 
hope  and  benevolence,  and  said,  that,  in  the  boy, 
it  always  pacified  him,  caused  a  pleasant  sensation, 
and  made  him  feel  happy,  and  unwilling  to  be  dis¬ 
turbed.  It  is  somewhat  strange,  that  either  of 
his  arms  can  be  mesmerised,  and  rendered  quite 
rigid,  whilst  he  is  awake.  A  gentleman  who  was 
on  the  platform  one  night  attempted  to  put  down 
the  boy’s  arm,  while  in  this  state,  but  the  pres¬ 
sure  employed  must  have  been  very  great,  for 
the  boy  roared  out,  liis  arm  cracked,  and  fell ; 
some  of  the  audience  were  displeased  at  this,  but 
ultimately,  it  was  found  that  nothing  serious  had 
been  done.  This  rigidity  of  the  arm,  I  have  also 
seen  produced  in  a  female  whilst  awake.  A  few 
others  were  then  mesmerised,  and  manifestations 
brought  out,  some  by  Mr.  Hall’s  method,  some  by 
Mr.  Catlow’s  ;  and  then  a  young  man  of  a  lively 
temperament,  (who  had  come  from  London,  and 
had  arrived  here  that  day)  was  brought  forward. 
He  was  known  to  Mr.  Watts,  but  had  never  been 
mesmerised.  He  was ,  however,  mesmerised,  after 
some  trouble,  in  the  De  Lafontaine  manner,  i.  e. 
by  contact,  bypasses,  and  by  staring.  In  fourteen 
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minutes  his  head  fell  aside,  and  lie  was  asleep. 
His  head  was  touched  in  the  various  parts  as¬ 
signed  to  the  organs,  but  he  remained  still  (though 
he  had  seen  others  operated  upon).  He  was 
touched  and  rubbed  repeatedly,  and  the  finger  was 
kept  on  the  organ  for  some  time,  but  in  vain. 

Tune,  which  was  largely  developed,  was  then 
placed  in  the  region  of  the  domestic  propensities, 
and  language  was  touched  as  usual,  but  without 
success.  After  the  touches  and  rubbings  had 
been  continued  for  some  time,  and  nothing  eli¬ 
cited,  the  l  ecturer  said  he  would  try  the  sugges¬ 
tive  method.  He  did  so  ;  he  suggested  a  song, 
but  none  was  given,  he  suggested  again,  and  after 
six  or  seven  suggestions,  the  young  man  became 
restless,  and  shook  his  head  in  a  refusing  manner  ; 
however,  after  another  entreaty  he  asked  “  what 
must  I  sing  ?  ”  A  friend  of  his,  who  stood  behind, 
whispered,  “  My  Lord  Tom  Noddy,”  which  he  im¬ 
mediately  sang  in  good  style.  There  needed  no 
continuance  of  the  touch,  after  he  began  ;  for  he 
warbled  away  until  desired  to  stop,  which  he  im¬ 
mediately  did,  and  began  again  as  soon  as  re¬ 
quested.  He  could,  therefore,  merely  by  being 
spoken  to,  be  started  and  stopped  at  pleasure  ; 
which  Mr.  Hall  produces  in  his  patients,  by  re¬ 
moving  his  finger  from  the  organ,  and  again  ap¬ 
plying  it.  This  is  practised  upon  the  girl,  men¬ 
tioned  before,  who  will,  if  the  finger  be  removed, 
instantly  stop,  even  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  and 
again  begin  where  she  stopped,  if  touched  afresh. 
The  young  man  also  recited  from  Sliakspeare, 
on  being  requested  by  his  friend  to  do  so.  The 
lecturer  afterwards  got  manifestations  without 
touch,  merely  by  suggestions  ;  but  when  he  did 
suggest  and  touch  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  he 
stated  that  he  could,  without  suggesting  again, 
ever  afterwards  obtain,  by  touching,  the  same 
manifestations  from  the  same  places  ;  and  this 
was  proved  the  following  evening,  when  some  of 
the  audience  handed  to  the  lecturer  slips  of  paper, 
on  which  were  writteu  the  various  organs  which 
they  wanted  exciting,  both  in  the  head,  and  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  body,  wherein  they  had  been 
placed  the  previous  evening,  when  mirabile 
dictu,  he  began  as  on  the  former  evening.  By  a 
mere  touch  he  sang,  danced,  showed  pride,  adhe¬ 
siveness,  cautiousness,  benevolence  acquisitive¬ 
ness,  conscientiousness,  veneration,  &c. ;  which 
organs  were  mostly  all  below  the  head.  On  being 
de-mesmerised,  he  seemed  a  little  tremulous  and 
faint,  and  said,  on  being  asked,  that  he  could 
recollect  nothing  of  what  had  occurred ;  but 
when  asked  if  he  had  not  given  money  away, 
he  said  lie  had ; — if  he  had  not  stolen  or  prayed, 
he  said  yes,  and  then  all  was  brought  to  his 
memory.  ( I  was  conversing  one  day  in  the 
street  with  one  of  Mr.  Hall’s  subjects,  a  young 
man  from  Nottingham,  whom  I  saw  before  a 
bookseller’s  window,  and  whom  1  immediately 
knew,  having  seen  him  mesmerised  the  evening 
before  by  his  master.  He  purchased  a  news¬ 
paper,  containing  an  account  of  Mr.  Hall’s  lec¬ 
tures,  which  he  seemed  anxious  to  read.  In 
course  of  conversation  he  told  me  that  he  could 
recollect  nothing  of  what  had  transpired  during 
his  mesmeric  state,  while  his  brother  patient,  a 
youth  from  Sheffield,  had  a  total  recollection  of 
all,  and  was  also  exceedingly  nervous,  so  nervous 
indeed  that  he  could  not  appear  in  company  with¬ 
out  being  mesmerised.  This  may  account  for  the 
easy  manner  in  which  he  was  mesmerised,  and 
which  rendered  so  many  incredulous.) 

The  young  man  mentioned  before,  told  the  audi¬ 
ence  that  he  thought  the  mesmeric  state,  languid 


but  pleasurable,  and  that  he  felt  a  desire  to  obey 
the  lecturer,  but  not  until  solicited  three  or  four 
times.  He  asked  fur  a  glass  of  water,  which  he 
drank  eagerly,  and  then  sat  down.  After  this, 
others  were  experimented  upon,  all  with  the  like 
success,  but  the  little  boy  seemed  to  be  the  most 
sensitive  of  any  ;  he  was  really  an  exceedingly  ex¬ 
citable  little  fellow,  but  it  is  somewhat  impro¬ 
bable  that  he  will  live  long.  Mr.  Spencer  T.  Hall 
is  aware  of  these  lectures  having  been  delivered  ; 
he  was  challenged  to  the  proof  of  his  theory,  but 
refused  to  attend.  His  system  of  training  has, 
however,  been  made  public  by  a  respectable  prac¬ 
titioner  here,  who  got  this  information  from  one 
who  had  been  with  Mr.  Hall,  but  had  left  him. 
As  to  any  tricking  or  deception  in  Mr.  Watts’s  ex¬ 
periments,  I  think  that  nine-tenths  of  the  audience 
were  quite  convinced  that  the  whole  was  real ; 
even  the  little  cavilling  that  occurred,  and  which 
is  usual  on  all  such  occasions,  was  silenced  directly 
when  Dr.  Keenan  (who  was  favorable  to  Mr.  Hall’s 
views,  which  he  intended  to  have  proved,  and  who 
had  been  on  the  platform  some  time,  examining 
the  youths)  stated,  that  his  opinion  was,  that  the 
whole  experiments  were  real  and  free  from  any 
deception,  and  he  thanked  the  lecturer  'for  the 
open  manner  in  which  he  had  shown  Mr.  Hall’s 
mistakes.  Besides,  the  notable  candour  and  cau¬ 
tiousness,  and  the  conscientiousness  of  the  lec¬ 
turer,  would  exclude  from  the  minds  of  those 
who  knew  him  any  thoughts  of  knavery.  As  to 
Mr.  Hall,  I  think  that  he  has  lectured  and  pub¬ 
lished  rather  prematurely,  and  now  he  seems  to 
be  aware  of  this,  for  I  see  by  our  newspapers  of 
last  Saturday,  that  each  Editor  has  received  a 
letter  from  him.  in  which  he  asks  each  to  be  of  a 
committee  to  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
quiring  into  his  system,  and  of  proving  whether 
or  not  there  is  truth  in  “  phreno-magnetism.” 

I  do  not  intend  by  the  above  cases  to  “jump  at 
conclusions,”  nor  do  I  intend  to  offer  any  remarks 
thereon,  that  is  your  province ;  I  give  them  you 
as  facts  ;  for  by  facts  only  can  any  theory  be 
upheld  and  established  as  a  system.  It  is  facts 
alone  which  have  established  phrenology  as  a 
science,  and  which  still  continue  to  increase  its 
admirers,  and  if  others  would  transmit  to  you 
any  cases  similar  to  the  above,  or  anything  re¬ 
markable  in  mesmerism  which  they  may  have 
discovered,  we  should,  I  think,  in  time,  by  thus 
following  in  the  steps  of  our  master  Spurzheim, 
have  something  proved. 

I  remain,  sir, 

Yours  respectfully. 

Thomas  Dyson. 


PRACTICAL  PHRENOLOGY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  People’s  Phrenological 

Journal. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  inquire  through  the 
pages  of  the  Journal,  of  yourself,  and  of  the  ad¬ 
mirers  and  promoters  of  the  science  of  phren¬ 
ology,  who  are  to  be  the  practical  phrenologists  9 
The  remarks  which  have  occasionally  been  made 
by  phrenological  writers,  cautioning  the  world 
against  the  cupidity  of  men  seeking  to  make  a 
trade  of  this  branch  of  the  science,  without  pos¬ 
sessing  the  necessary  skill,  have  induced  me  to 
propound  the  above  query. 

The  real  value  of  any  science  has  frequently 
been  described  just  so  much  as  is  its  practical 
utility.  Broussais  said  he  knew  the  science  to  be 
true :  all  truth  is  good,  and  therefore  it  should  be 
propagated  by  all  the  means  in  our  power. 
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Gentlemen  of  the  medical  profession,  who  are  in 
situations  as  governors,  &c.  of  lunatic  asylums, 
are,  1  am  happy  to  say,  in  many  instances,  practi¬ 
cal  phrenologists  ;  and  the  results  of  their  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  science  must  be  cheering  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  and  to  the  philanthropist.  But  if  when 
madness  exists,  the  amelioration  of  the  symptoms, 
and  the  frequent  and  speedy  cures  effected  be  as 
stated,  how  many  might  be  saved  even  from 
the  lessened  horrors  of  confinement  within  the 
walls  of  lunatic  assylums,  by  the  more  general 
application  of  the  practice  of  phrenology  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  disease  ! 

If  the  physiology  of  the  brain  be  of  only  equal 
importance  with  the  physiology  of  the  teeth,  the 
eye,  or  the  ear,  there  can  be  nothing  derogatory 
to  the  professional  man  in  practising  phrenology, 
anymore  than  there  is  in  the  practising  as  dentists, 
aurists,  oculists,  physicians  or  surgeons  ;  and  if  the 
pecuniary  remuneration  be  the  equivalent  to  the 
professional  man  for  service  rendered  to  the  pati¬ 
ent,  who  will  say,  it  is  not  an  equal  service  to  re¬ 
move  or  relieve  an  obliquity  of  mental  vision,  as 
to  cure  a  squint  in  the  eye,  or  to  give  directions 
for  the  proper  training  and  strengthening  the 
mental  powers  as  the  physical  ones  ?  And  yet,  as 
far  as  my  own  observation  goes,  nearly  all  medi¬ 
cal  men  shrink  from  stating,  or  being  known  to 
receive  a  fee  for  phrenological  advice.  It  may  be 
said  medical  men  do  avail  themselves  of  their 
knowledge  in  the  cure  of  incipient  cases  of  in¬ 
sanity  ;  but  it  is  generally  known  that  it  is  by  the 
aid  of  phrenology  they  do  the  good.  Do  they 
examine  the  cerebral  developments  of  their  pati¬ 
ent,  and  thus  give  the  full  weight  of  their  coun¬ 
tenance  to  the  science  they  and  their  patient  are 
equally  profiting  by  1 

In  the  earlier  days  of  phrenology,  the  difficulty 
was  to  prove  the  general  principles,  and  show 
how  the  science  might  be  applied.  This  has  been 
done. 

So  many  now  believe  phrenology  to  be  true,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  stem  the  practice  of  it,  but  it  is 
very  desirable  that  the  evils  which  must  result 
from  its  being  practised  by  incompetent  persons, 
should,  if  possible,  be  avoided.  Who,  then,  I 
repeat,  are  to  be  the  practical  phrenologists  ?  Is 
it  to  be  a  separate  branch  of  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion  ?  or  is  it  to  be  grafted  upon  the  practice  of 
the  general  practitioner  1  I  shall  not  occupy  the 
time  of  your  readers  by  alluding  to  the  immense 
advantages  resulting  from  the  successful  practice 
of  phrenology  in  promoting  the  science,  nor  upon 
the  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  supposing  a 
suitable  organization  to  exist  before  an  individual 
can  qualify  himself  for  a  practical  phrenologist. 
A  knowledge  of  these  difficulties,  I  believe,  deters 
many  medical  men  from  fully  studying  the  sci¬ 
ence  ;  but  if  their  time  and  circumstances  will  not 
allow  that  each  one  should  qualify  himself, 
might  not  one,  say,  in  each  town  where  there  is  a 
phrenological  society,  be  selected  as  the  consulting 
jfiirenologist  for  the  district  ?  or  might  not  the 
medical  men  find  a  practical  competent  phren¬ 
ologist,  and  aid  his  establishing  himself  for  the 
purposes  of  general  practice,  and  to  be  consulted 
by  them  upon  cases  strictly  connected  with  the 
brain  ?  This  system  would  at  least  provide  an 
adequate  number  of  respectable  men  ;  and  I 
believe  the  majority  of  persons  feel  sufficiently  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  not  to  encourage  the 
quack  if  they  can  obtain  the  advice  of  a  known 
competent  practitioner.  There  doubtless  will 
always  be  quack  phrenologists,  or  at  least  so  long 
as  there  exists  quack  doctors,  quack  lawyers,  and 


quack  parsons.  It  would  be  certainly  a  better 
method  if  it  were  possible  to  establish  a  central 
society  or  board  of  undoubted  competency,  with 
power  to  grant  the  individuals  a  certificate  of 
qualification  ;  but  I  believe  this  will  result  from 
the  previous  method,  or  some  other  producing  a 
like  result,  if  the  desirable  one  be  not  accom¬ 
plished  of  the  establishing  professors’  chairs  for 
phrenology  in  some  of  our  colleges.  What  is  now 
decidedly  wanted  to  advance  the  science,  (which 
all  who  understand  it,  know  must  accomplish  such 
beneficial  changes  in  the  institutons  of  the  coun¬ 
try,)  is  to  establish  successfully  the  practice  of  it, 
as  we  have  proved  its  principles.  This  object,  I 
think,  will  be  promoted  by  the  consideration  of 
the  question  I  have  propounded, — who  are  to  be 
the  practical  phrenologists  ? 

Querist. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  People’s  Phrenological 

Journal. 

Sir, — I  thank  you  for  the  insertion  of  my  former 
letter  in  your  11th  number,  and  beg  now  to  offer 
you  the  following  remarks  upon  the  paragraph, 
which  you  have  thereto  appended.  When  1  wrote 
that  letter,  I  of  course  was  not  aware  that  I  was 
stabbing  at  a  transatlantic  shadow,  or  1  might  not 
have  thought  it  worth  while  to  deface  so  much 
paper  in  the  attack  ;  but  the  offending  article 
seemed  to  bear  the  stamp  of  originality  in  the 
printing,  so  that,  whatever  the  style  of  writing 
may  have  been,  I  felt  bound  to  receive  it  as 
Editorial ;  though  I  confess,  that  had  the  bor¬ 
rowed  bill  been  endorsed  “  Yankee,”  I  should 
have  concluded  it  had  been  inserted  by  way  of 
satire  on  Western  logic.  However,  I  now  send 
change  for  a  genuine  note  cfrom  the  editorial 
bank . 

You  remark  that  my  “definition”  of  mate¬ 
rialism,  is,  first,  “  not  that  of  the  spiritualists ;” 
secondly,  “  not  Dr.  Engledue’s  thirdly,  that  it 
is  “  qualified.”  1  would  reply  : — I  have  not 
given  any  definition  of  materialism,  I  have  only 
asserted  the  doctrines  as  far  as  they  are  connected 
with  cerebral  physiology.  A  definition  of  mate¬ 
rialism  would  involve  other  facts  besides  those  of 
cerebration. 

If  spiritualists  erect  for  themselves  a  bugbear, 
and  calling  it  materialism,  busy  themselves  in  its 
demolition,  what  is  that  to  us  ?  Spiritualists  may 
be,  and  very  likely  are,  irrational  enough  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  materialists  would  be  so  unpliiiosophical 
as  to  assert  that  what  is  not  known  cannot  exist.  An 
old  school  of  semi-philosophers,  under  the  name 
of  materialists,  may  have  set  up  a  false  system, 
on  a  kind  of  instinctive  perception  of  the  truth, 
without  a  foundation  of  rigid  facts.  But  not  such, 
is  the  school  of  modern  inductive  thinkers.  The 
“  Atheists”  of  this  century  are  not  the  men  who 
father  the  structure  of  the  universe  on  a  “for¬ 
tuitous  concourse  of  atoms,”  the  evacuated  folly 
which  “divines,”  who  have  never  attacked  the 
physical  powers  of  matter,  still  labour  to  besiege, 
representing  it  as  the  only  alternative  with  that 
of  a  creative  being,  for  the  explanation  of  nature. 
Let  the  mentalists  define  materialism  as  they 
please,  they  will  find  no  real  philosopher,  who 
will  build  on  cerebral  physiology  alone ,  any  other 
assertions  than  these,  that  he  knows  not  of,  sees 
not  the  possible  use  of,  nor  can  conceive  the  ex¬ 
istence  of,  any  such  entity  as  mind  ;  adding  that 
the  assumption  of  such  an  agency,  being  unwar¬ 
ranted  by  facts,  and  unnecessary,  must  be  injuri- 
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ous  in  its  practical  results,  and  that  experience 
proves  that  it  has  been  so. 

My  statement  is  not  at  variance  with  that  of 
Dr.  Engledue.  Dr  E.  does  not  assert  that  “  there 
is  no  entity  separate  from  matter.”  At  page  10 
of  the  8vo.  edition  of  his  invaluable  essay,  he  says, 
“  We  rank  ourselves  with  the  second  party, — 
contending  that  we  have  no  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  an  essence,  and  that  organised  matter 
is  all  that  is  requisite  to  produce  the  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  cerebration.”  Again  at  page  12.  “We 
see  no  better  reason  for  supposing  that  cerebration 
depends  on  ( an  essence  ’  —  ‘a  principle  ’  —  ‘  the 
mind,’  than  we  do,  that  the  bile  or  saliva  are 
secreted  through  the  instrumentality  of  an 
essence and  at  page  24,  “  Let  no  cerebral 
physiologist  speak  of  ‘  the  mind  ’  of  man,  for  he 
cannot  bring  forward  a  single  fact  to  support  his 
position.”  1  think  these  sentences,  which  I  have 
extracted  from  the  doctrinal  paragraphs,  which 
are  most  prominently  to  the  point,  tally  jn’etty 
exactly  with  my  expressions.  The  only  passage 
which  I  can  find  on  carefully  perusing  the 
“address,”  which  could  possibly  be  interpreted 
into  the  words,  which  you  place  in  his  mouth,  is 
at  page  14.  “  We  have  to  deal  exclusively  with 

matter.  Man  neither  possesses,  nor  does  he  need 
the  possession  of  any  other  stimulus  than  that 
which  is  given  to  the  lowest  organised  beings.” 
This  sentence  goes  further  than  any  other  in  those 
pages  ;  but  how  far  does  this  fall  short  of  the 
assertion ,  “  that  there  is  no  entity  separate  from 
“  matter.”  Dr.  E.  is  not,  in  this  passage,  pro¬ 
pounding  a  general  theorem  ;  but  is  insisting  on 
the  practical  application  of  what  is  known,  and 
on  the  necessity  of  confining  our  inductions  to 
what  is  proved,  to  the  exclusion  of  hypothesis. 
My  representation  of  materialism,  then,  is  not  at 
variance,  but  in  strict  accordance,  with  Dr.  Engle- 
due’s,  although,  be  it  observed,  I  had  by  no  means 
slated  that  I  was  prepared  “jurare  in  verba 
magistri,”  or  to  model  my  inferences  by  the  “  ipse 
dixit”  of  any  authority,  however  tempting  a 
guide  such  a  brain  as  Dr.  Engledue’s  might  offer 
to  my  “  veneration.” 

Your  epithet  “qualified,”  excites  my  combative¬ 
ness.  Qualified  1  take  to  mean  “  diluted”— like 
compromised  alcohol — weak  “  cold  without  ;”  now 
I  have  not  taken  any  more  bold  and  solid  state¬ 
ment,  and  extended  it  to  serve  a  purpose,  or  mo¬ 
dified  it  according  to  a  partial  view.  1  have  stated 
what  are  the  conclusions  deducible  from  a  certain 
limited  number  of  data.  Cerebral  physiology  alone 
cannot  push  us  all  the  way  up  to  a  general  theore¬ 
tical  conclusion.  We  cannot  “  go”  a  philosophical 
“  whole  hog”  upon  the  back  of  any  one  science, 
and  that  a  young  one.  Your  Journal  is  not  devoted 
to  general  scientific  determinations,  but  to  those  of 
cerebral  physiology  alone ;  and  farther  than  this 
science  directs  us,  your  pages  could  not  conduct. 
So  far  as  the  phenomena  of  thought  are  its  sub¬ 
ject,  materialism  has  no  point  of  contact  with  re¬ 
ligion  ;  if  we  produce  the  lines  farther,  their  co¬ 
ordinates  might  be  found  to  coincide  at  no  great 
distance,  and  in  the  equation  to  one  of  the  curves 
might  be  found  an  impossible  quantity. 

You  “.believe  that  it  is  impossible  to  prove 
either  view,”  either  materialism  or  mentalism. 
This  is  plainly  erroneous.  The  position  of  the 
mentalist,  of  course,  admits  not  of  proof,  because 
lie  resorts  to  the  acknowledged  assumption  of  a 
principle  which  is  unwarrantable,  besides  that  it 
is  unnecessary  and  inconceivable.  He  is  like  a 
novice  in  algebra,  puzzling  himself  with  an  odd 
root  of  a  negative  fraction,  while  positive  unity 


would  satisfy  his  problem.  Whereas  the  advocate 
of  the  other  creed,  rests  upon  nothing  but  proof , 
as  he  receives  into  his  inductions  nothing  but  facts 
which  are  demonstrable,  assuming  nothing. 

You  further  state  “that  it  would  make  no  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  results  flowing  from  cerebral  phy¬ 
siology,  whether  there  be  two  separate  entities  of 
different  natures,  or  only  the  brain,  to  produce 
mental  phenomena.”  Doubtless  this  is  true  ;  but 
it  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference  whether  we 
think  there  be  or  not,  and  whether  we  found  our 
practice  on  the  admission  or  rejection  of  the  hy¬ 
pothesis  of  a  supplementary  essence.  Hitherto 
nearly  all,  aye,  ultimately,  all,  the  elements  of 
human  misery,  have  dropped  into  the  potion  of 
life,  with  this  impurity  of  ingredient,  with  this 
tempting  fiction  of  spirit.  This  vision  has  done 
as  much  or  more  towards  the  moral  degradation 
of  mankind,  as  its  fermented  namesake  has  for  our 
physical  deterioration.  Great  indeed  will  be  the 
advance  in  happiness,  for  which  future  generations 
will  have  to  thank  those  who  are  now  assisting  in 
the  expulsion  of  this  pernicious  dogma  from  the 
springs  of  human  conduct. 

The  effects  of  this  fiction  upon  mankind  in  their 
social  relations  is  demonstrable  by  an  appeal  to 
facts  ;  for  these  however,  as  the  reference  for  them 
is  to  the  page  of  history  “ passim,”  to  the  daily 
drama  of  life,  passim, “  there  is  no  room  here  at 
present.  From  the  house  of  legislation  to  the 
domestic  circle,  the  lamentable  effects  of  this 
druq  upon  our  system  is  apparent  ;  but  a  health¬ 
ier  hue  must  ere  long  appear  on  the  complexion 
of  society,  when  the  reform,  which  will  be  dated 
from  the  delivery  of  Dr.  Engledue’s  address  shall 
begin  to  regulate  our  conduct  by  reason.  Your 
readers  may  see  an  instance  of  the  mystifying 
effects  which  a  spiritual  prejudice  has  upon  human 
intellect,  in  the  unintelligible  jargon  which  graces 
the  major  part  of  the  first  three  or  four  pages  of 
the  Polytechnic  Journal  for  May  1843.  It  is'  to 
be  hoped  that  the  concise  letter  of  H.  I.  in  your 
13th  number  may  assist  some  to  think  ;  but  in  his 
terse  brevity  he  seems  to  forget  that,  however  easy 
it  is  for  a  philosopher  to  settle  the  case  summarily 
for  his  own  satisfaction,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
prevail  upon  many  of  one’s  neighbours  to  think  at 
all,  much  more  to  take  summary  proceedings 
with  reason. 

I  remain,  Sir, 

Your’s  very  respectfully, 
London,  May  5,  1843.  C.  B.  M. 

P.S.  In  my  former  letter,  p.  130,  col.  2,  line  11 
from  the  bottom,  the  clause  “and  there  searching 
within  or  without  the  skull,”  should  have  been 
printed,  “  and  there,  without  searching  in  or  oiit 
of  the  skull.”  The  “  full  stop”  inserted  after 
“  besides,”  in  the  last  line  of  my  letter,  has  made 
nonsense  of  my  peroration. 


INTELLIGENCE. 

Mr.  Holm’s  lecture  ;  Rotunda,  Monday  evening, 
May  1.  In  the  lecture  of  this  evening  were  com¬ 
prised  the  following  organs  : — benevolence,  venera¬ 
tion,  firmness, and  conscientiousness ;  and  a  lecture 
more  replete  with  illustration  and  instruction  we 
have  seldom  heard.  The  talented  lectiirer  dwelt 
much  on  the  paramount  necessity  of  the  phren¬ 
ological  education  of  the  functions  of  the  brain  to 
their  proper  development  and  healthy  manifesta¬ 
tion,  and  referred  the  abuses  of  the  organs  in  the 
majority  of  cases  to  the  absence  of  the  restraints 
with  which  education  endows  the  human  mind. 
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The  advantages  of  moral  regulation  in  connection 
with  phrenology,  were  prominently  brought  be¬ 
fore  his  auditors,  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  its  study  pointed  out.  In  an  educational 
point  of  view  these  lectures  are  invaluable,  the 
understanding  is  instructed  and  convinced  of  the 
legitimate  use  and  probable  perfectibility  of  the 
human  mind.  It  is  impossible  to  leave  them 
without  being  improved,  and  we  earnestly  recom¬ 
mend  them  to  all  who  rightly  estimate  the  value 
of  phrenology  and  self-culture. 


Phrenological  Lectures  at  the  London 
Mechanic's  Institution. 

We  were  much  pleased  with  the  first  of  a  course 
of  lectures  upon  Phrenology,  delivered  by  C. 
Burke,  Esq.,  on  Wednesday  evening,  May  3rd. 
With  an  immense  fund  of  knowledge  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  the  lecturer  has  a  greater  amount'  of  can¬ 
dour  than  most  who  are  engaged  in  advancing  the 
science.  He  fully  admits  we  have  much  to  learn, 
and  thinks  there  is  not  a  little  to  unlearn. 

The  talented  lecturer  stated,  that  his  object  was 
not  to  promulgate  the  discovery  of  new  organs, 
but  to  explain  the  state  of  the  science  as  it  now 
stands,  and  its  imperfections ;  and,  therefore,  his 
lectures  were  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  system  of 
phrenology ;  but  as  it  was  essential  to  admit  the 
complexity  of  the  brain,  that  fact  was  clearly 
shown,  and  very  justly  did  the  lecturer  draw  the 
conclusion,  that  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  as¬ 
certain  the  functions  of  the  different  portions  of 
the  brain,  than  to  prove  that  it  is  divided  into 
different  organs.  The  lecturer  relied  upon  the 
number  of  facts  that  had  been  collected  by  Gall, 
Spurzheim,  and  others,  in  support  of  the  system  ; 
these,  he  said,  could  not  have  been  so  numerous 
if  the  science  were  unfounded ;  nor  could  mani¬ 
pulators  so  often  predicate  correctly,  if  there  were 
no  foundation  for  their  principles.  It  was  clearly 
pointed  out  that  no  strong  argument  against 
phrenology  existed,  and  that  there  were  no  well 
attested  facts  in  opposition  to  it.  But  great  care 
was  recommended  in  the  practical  application  of 
the  science  ;  much  of  the  dissent  has  been  founded 
upon  mistakes  made  by  persons  manipulating. 

The  old  objections,  that  the  thickness  of  the 
skull  prevents  our  practising  phrenology,  and, 
that  the  skull  is  not  an  indication  of  the  size 
and  form  of  the  brain,  were  ably  met,  and 
shown  to  have  no  foundation.  The  lecturer 
mentioned  cases  he  had  seen,  where  the  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  thickness  of  the  skull  was  from  half 
to  one-sixtieth  of  an  inch ;  but,  except  in  cases 
of  disease,  the  texture  of  the  skin,  &c.,  with 
the  general  size  of  the  bones,  enable  us  by  care¬ 
ful  observation  of  the  cranium,  to  form  a  correct 
j  udgment. 

Comparative  anatomists,  it  was  stated,  judge 
by  the  size  of  a  single  tooth,  the  entire  con¬ 
struction  or  size  of  an  extinct  animal.  The 
negro  skulls  will  be  found  to  correspond  in 
thickness  with  the  rest  of  the  bones,  so  that  it 
was  contended,  although  a  nice  point  requiring 
care  and  skill,  it  could  be  accomplished  with 
much  greater  certainty  than  at  first  seems 
probable. 

The  lecturer  remarked  that  very  few  good 
skulls  are  obtained,  most  of  the  collections  of  skulls 
consisting  of  those  selected  from  the  lower  classes 
and  criminals;  if  the  skulls  of  higher  and  more 
intellectual  classes  could  be  obtained,  there  was 
no  doubt  but  great  difference  would  be  found,  not 
only  in  the  thickness,  but  in  the  texture  of  the  skull. 


A  highly  respectable  and  numerous  audience 
testified  the  interest  they  felt  in  the  subject,  and 
their  satisfaction  at  the  very  able  way  in  which  it 
was  treated,  by  the  marked  attention  paid  to  the 
lecturer,  and  the  warmth  of  applause  at 'intervals, 
and  particularly  at  the  close.  We  believe  Mr. 
Burke  has  some  peculiar  views  with  regard  to 
the  functions  of  some  of  the  organs  ;  we  shall  watch 
his  succeeding  lectures,  not  without  hopes  that 
some  of  the  disputed  points  connected  with  the 
science  may  be  explained,  and  thus  increased  in¬ 
terest  and  utility  be  imparted  to  the  subject. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Veritas  is  quite  right.  A  man  seriously  occupied 
in  important  investigations,  actuated  by  high 
motives,  and  confidence  in  his  power,  could  not 
descend  to  abuse  or  detraction.  Mr.  Spencer 
Hall  expends  the  whole  of  his  last  month’s  edi¬ 
torial  talent  in  censuring,  if  not  abusing  all  he 
should  be  glad  to  co-opperate  with,  because  they  are 
not  enabled  from  their  organizations,  &c.,  to  arrive 
at  the  same  conclusions  that  Mr.  H.  does,  with  the 
same  data  and  amount  of  facts  for  their  guide. 
If  Mr.  S.  H.  is  really  so  superior  to  others,  as  he 
says  he  is,  we  trust  he  will  in  time  to  come,  im¬ 
part  a  little  of  his  knowledge  to  others,  and  not 
leave  all  the  work  to  be  done  by  his  correspond¬ 
ents  :  their  zeal  deserves  commendation  ;  we  hope 
they  will  be  prudent.  We  shall  refer  to  a  case  in 
our  next  number,  sent  by  one  of  Mr.  Hall’s 
warmest  admirers,  which  if  true  and  correctly 
reported  will,  we  believe,  fully  account  for  the 
phenomena  produced  by  Mr.  Hall,  without  his 
immense  list  of  new  organs  being  supposed  to 
exist,  such  as  walking,  riding,  climbing,  &c.,  &c. 

Ellen  must  not  rely  too  much  on  marked 
heads.  The  organs  mentioned  may  be  correctly 
studied  from  the  heads  of  children. 

W.  S. — We  are  not  sure.  Mr.  Combe  says  cau¬ 
sality  is  not  relatively  so  large  in  a  majority  of 
cases  till  after  14  years  of  age.  Brussais  holds  a 
contrary  opinion,  and  says  it  is  generally  large  in 
children.  Our  own  observation  inclines  to  the 
latter  view  ;  but  great  allowance  must  be'made  for 
the  increase  in  the  projection  of 'the  bone  of  the 
superciliary  ridge,  which  if  removed  would  give 
the  forehead  a  very  different  appearance. 

Querist  — We  believe  Dr.  Andrew  Combe’s  work 
on  Insanity  is  out  of  print . 

A  Young  Mother. — We  do  not  know  any  other 
way  to  be  taught  practical  phrenology,  than  by 
applying  to  one  of  the  respectable  parties  who 
have  establishments  and  mainpulate  in  London. 
Mr.  Rumball  and  Mr.  Donovan,  in  King  William 
Street,  we  believe,  give  instructions.  We  cannot 
say  whether  Mr.  Deville  would. 

R.  S'.,  Mr.  Edward  Jones,  and  several  others 
will  be  noticed  next  week. 

(). — We  have  seen  the  account  of  the  female, 
who  in  the  mesmeric  state  was  attracted  to  the 
north.  We  shall  notice  the  subject  further. 
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Number  XVI.] 

A  COMPLETE  SYSTEM  OF  PHRENOLOGY, 
(  Continued.) 

Antagonist  faculties. — The  legitimate  use  of 
this  power  cannot,  any  more  than  the  higher 
faculties,  be  opposed  by  other  powers;  they  are 
all  intended  to  act  in  unison,  producing  one 
great  and  mighty  whole.  Secretiveness  and  cau¬ 
tiousness  are  the  restraining  powers  which  pre¬ 
vent  the  manifestation  of  this  faculty,  but  in 
their  turn  they  often  serve  to  aid  by  finesse  and 
concealment,  where  open  force  would  be  un¬ 
availing.  Combativeness  towards  the  object  is 
pacified  by  all  the  loving  affections,  though 
ever  ready  to  spring  into  action  in  their  de¬ 
fence  ;  conscientiousness ,  benevolence ,  and  the 
intellectual  faculties,  must  be  relied  on  to 
direct  the  energies  imparted  by  an  active 
eombativeness,  and  to  restrain  its  undue  effects; 
but  it  is  needful  to  carry  out  (as  the  world  at 
present  is  constituted)  the  dictates  of  mercy 
and  justice ;  not  even  intellectual  work  can 
gain  its  merited  reward,  unless  supported  by  a 
vigorous  combativeness ;  without  which  it  is 
impossible  to  overcome  the  difficulties  and  op¬ 
position  which  must  be  daily  encountered  by 
all  in  the  present  age,  when  selfishness  and 
competition  go  well  nigh  to  destroy  the  softer, 
better,  and  holier  aspirations  of  humanity. 

Manifestations  of  this  faculty  may  be  ob¬ 
served  in  individuals  of  all  classes  ;  and  in  con¬ 
templating  the  different  results  flowing  from 
the  activity  of  this  power,  all  must  see  the  im¬ 
portance  of  directing  aright  the  propensities : 
and  this  can  only  be  effectually  done,  by  be¬ 
ginning  at  the  earliest  age.  The  exertions  of 
philanthropists,  such  as  Mrs.  Fry  and  the  im¬ 
mortal  Howard,  depended  much  upon  this 
faculty  :  great  boldness  must  be  required  for  a 
female  to  attempt  a  reformation  of  Newgate, 
and  what  an  amount  of  courage  was  displayed 
by  Howard  in  encountering  and  overcoming 
difficulties.  Mr.  Combe  mentions,  that  he  knew 
a  lady  in  whom  the  moral  sentiments  were 
largely  developed,  but  with  a  small  combative¬ 
ness  ;  she  confessed  that  she  felt  the  want  of 
this  power  to  be  a  great  deficiency  in  her  cha¬ 
racter.  She  lacked  the  courage  to  oppose  posi¬ 
tive  w  rong,  and  felt  that  she  should  be  a  much 
more  useful  woman  with  a  proper  endowment 
of  combativeness ,  and  sometimes  shed  tears  at 
her  own  pusillannimity.  A  man  without  com¬ 
bativeness  wants  power  to  maintain  his  own 
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station,  and  is  always  in  danger  of  becoming  the 
victim  of  others  who  are  bolder. 

The  influence  of  the  faculty  may  be  noticed 
at  the  bar,  in  the  pulpit,  and  the  senate  :  some 
can  never  stand  boldly  out  in  the  advocacy  of 
any  cause ;  others  can  speak  well  when  op¬ 
posed, — that  is,  when  their  moderate  combative¬ 
ness  is  excited :  and  it  imparts  its  energy  to  all 
the  other  powers  ;  it  is  like  getting  the  steam 
up  to  work  an  engine.  Others  are  alw  ays  ready 
not  only  to  defend  but  to  oppose  ;  and  though 
“  vanquished,  will  argue  still they  are  high- 
pressure  engines,  and  a  very  difficult  class  to 
deal  with;  they  will  not  go  with  you,  but  must 
be  opposed,  to  make  them  do  right.  If  they  are 
understood,  by  treating  them  this  way,  their 
energies  and  talent  may  be  secured  for  a  good 
cause.  Sterne,  in  his  Tristram  Shandy,  gives 
a  fine  illustration  of  this  feeling  in  a  state  of 
exaggeration  :  the  poor  husband  always  op¬ 
posing,  and  so  dreadfully  annoyed  because  his 
kind,  amiable  wrife  will  always  agree  with  him. 
Opposite  instances  no  doubt  will  be  present  to 
the  minds  of  many,wdiere  the  combative  feeling 
may  be  strong  in  the  wife,  or  in  both  husband 
and  wife  ;  then  is  home  made  a  scene  of  angry 
strife  and  contention,  misery  and  discoid  reign 
where  there  should  be  only  peace  and  love. 
The  evils  springing  from  the  over  activity  of 
this  faculty  would  be  much  alleviated  if  we 
knew  the  nature  and  mode  of  its  operation. 
It  is  a  blind  feeling;  to  reason  with  it  is  as 
useless  asit  would  be  to  reason  with  a  tooth  not 
to  ache  when  the  nerves  are  affected  so  as  to 
produce  pain.  The  more  you  argue  the  more 
they  will  never  give  in, — to  quote  a  Yankee- 
ism.  The  only  rational  method  to  pursue,  is  to 
state  your  argument  in  a  clear  and  positive 
manner;  and  if  there  appears  any  disposition 
to  pervert  your  meaning,  or  to  introduce  ex¬ 
traneous  matter  with  a  view  to  embarrass  the 
question,  the  only  way  is  to  leave  the  com¬ 
bative  opponent  in  quiet  possession  of  the  field . 
This  is  the  only  real  punishment;  he  luvrs 
contention  ;  if  you  will  not  indulge  him,  he  is 
left  to  cool,  and  then  the  facts  you  may  have 
mentioned  will  quietly  but  surely  have  their 
weight  and  influence  on  his  reason  ;  which,  had 
you  continued  the  excitement  of  his  com ■ 
bativeness,  would  have  been  quite  overpowered, 
and  a  noisy  war  of  words  would  have  been  the 
only  result. 
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The  general  admiration  felt  for  what  is 
called  bravery,  renders  the  manifestations  of 
this  faculty  popular  to  some  extent  under  all 
circumstances.  The  author  endowed  with  the 
feeling,  delights  in  describing  scenes  of  strife, 
contention,  and  bustle;  under  its  influence  his 
energy  and  power  increases,  while  occupied 
with  the  congenial  theme. 

Homer’s  descriptions  of  the  battles  fought 
by  his  heroes  are  apt  illustrations.  Walter 
Scott  shows  strongly  this  manifestation.  From 
the  excitability  of  the  feeling,  it  is  easily 
aroused  in  readers  and  auditors  ;  and  the  plea¬ 
sure  they  derive  from  hearing  of  the  prowess 
of  the  individual  for  whom  their  sympathies 
have  been  excited,  is  too  apt  to  make  them 
draw  a  false  conclusion  from  their  feelings; 
and  men  who  should  be  branded  as  the 
scourges  of  the  world, — warriors,  conquerors, — 
are  regarded  as  heroes  and  characters  entitled 
to  the  highest  rewards  and  distinctions ;  and 
this  error  naturally  exciting  imitation,  we  find 
that,  under  the  influence  of  the  excited  com¬ 
bativeness  of  the  English  nation,  fostered  and 
increased  by  the  ruling  powers,  while  the 
aristocracy  was  gratifying  its  feelings  in  war, 
the  democracy  was,  under  the  same  influence, 
plunged  into  almost  as  degrading  a  vortex  of 
brutality,  seeking  pleasure  and  gratification  in 
prize-fighting,  bull-baiting,  &c.,  &c.  A  reign 
of  peace  has,  to  some  extent,  allowed  these 
feelings  to  calm.  Intellect  is  promising  to 
assume  its  sway  over  men.  When  this  shall 
be,  no  longer  will  it  be  possible  to  maintain 
unequal  laws.  Intellect  is  superior  to  animal 
force  :  look  at  the  powerful  horse  using  his 
strong  muscles  in  the  service  of  a  puny  man. 
Why  (  The  man  has  intellect — the  horse  has 
not  intellect  enough  to  compare  and  reason. 
The  people  have  been  as  beasts,  submitting  in 
millions,  to  the  few  who  have  been  in  circum¬ 
stances  to  bring  their  intellectual  powers  into 
full  force.  The  people,  no  more  than  the  horse, 
know  their  own  strength.  But  Phrenology 
proves  that  every  one,  not  idiotic,  has  all  the 
faculties  ;  let  them  only  be  properly  trained  in 
the  masses,  and  injustice  and  suffering  will  be 
at  once  banished  from  the  land. 

We  must  not  mistake  confidence ,  which  may 
be  the  result  of  reason  or  repeated  experiment, 
and  which  the  most  timid  may  feel,  for  courage , 
which  results  from  the  activity  of  the  feeling 
under  consideration. 

Examples  of  the  power  and  activity  of  this 
faculty,  and  the  corresponding  development  of 
this  organ,  will  be  found  illustrated  in  the 
conduct  and  heads  of  great  warriors.  King 
Robert  Bruce,  General  Wurmser,  General 
Lamarque,  General  Foy,  Ney,  Murat.  It  is  not 
less  conspicuous  in  men  who  have  waged  suc¬ 
cessfully  intellectual  warfare.  Wm.  Cobbetsays 
in  his  boyhood  the  rattle  of  the  drum  invit¬ 
ing  him  to  war,  was  enchanting  music  to  his 
ears ;  and  that  he  ardently  became  a  soldier. 
His  after-life  shows  a  great  abuse  of  this  feel¬ 
ing,  acting  with  self-esteem ;  but  his  boldness 
was  unquestioned.  Bayle,  the  author  of  the 
philosophical  dictionary,  laboured  under  an  ex¬ 


cessive  activity  of  this  feeling.  Mr.  Joseph 
flume  has  this  organ  large,  and  his  courage  in 
maintaining  what  he  believes  to  be  right,  has 
been  often  proved.  All,  in  fact,  who  have  stood 
forward  in  the  defence  of  any  party  in  politics 
or  religion,  or  shown  great  energy  in  carrying 
out  schemes  of  improvement,  will  be  found  to 
have  this  organ  large :  Luther,  Howard,  are 
examples.  In  unfavourable  combinations,  we 
find  it  contributing  to  the  formation  of  the  bold¬ 
faced  villain;  the  reckless  highwayman;  or 
impulsive  murderer.  David  Haggart,  Mary 
Maccinnes,  Hare,  Finn,  are  examples. 

Examples  of  a  contrary  nature  must  strike 
all.  Some  are  so  extremely  timid  even  from 
childhood,  that  they  are  compelled  to  rely  on 
others  for  aid  and  support.  It  is  generally 
larger  in  the  male  than  female  head ;  but  there 
are  not  wanting  an  abundance  of  instances 
to  the  contrary,  and  many  examples  might  be 
quoted  of  females  who,  aided  by  this  power, 
stand  boldly  forth,  the  advocates  and  active 
operatives,  with  regard  to  views  they  enter¬ 
tain  ;  they  desire  to  establish  an  equality  with 
man,  and  cannot  comprehend  that  woman  is 
more  fitted  for  retirement,  and  to  shine  forth 
in  loveliness,  the  centre  of  the  domestic  cir¬ 
cle.  Girls  with  this  organ  large,  are  generally 
fond  of  romping,  and  will  play  at  boys’  games  ; 
these  are  early  indications  which,  if  watched 
and  directed,  may  be  made  the  instrument  of 
good,  but  if  left  to  run  wild,  may,  from  circum¬ 
stances  and  unfortunate  combinations,  in  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  cerebral  powers,  lead  to  the  worst 
results. 

Many  examples  of  this  organ  in  a  state  of 
disease  will  be  found  recorded  by  all  the 
writers  on  insanity.  Pinel  records  many 
cases  of  monomania  clearly  referable  to  this 
organ.  “A  maniac,”  he  tells  us,  “naturally 
peaceful  and  gentle  in  disposition,  appeared 
inspired  by  the  demon  of  malice  duiing  the 
fit.  He  was  then  in  unceasing  mischievous 
activity.  He  locked  up  his  companions  in 
their  cells;  provoked  and  struck  them,  and  at 
every  word  raised  some  new  quarrel  and 
fighting.”  Another  case  he  mentions  of  an 
individual,  who  during  his  lucidity  was  mild, 
obliging,  and  reserved ;  but  during  a  fit  of  ex¬ 
citement  became  audacious,  and  experienced 
the  most  violent  propensity  to  provoke  all  who 
approached  him,  to  irritate,  and  to  fight  them. 
Mr.  Combe  states,  that  he  visited  London 
Bedlam  in  1824,  and  examined  the  head  of  a 
male  patient.  He  pronounced  the  organs  of 
combativeness  and  destructiveness  to  be  un¬ 
commonly  large.  He  was  desired  to  look  at 
his  hands.  They  were  fastened  to  rings  in  an 
iron  girdle  round  his  waist.  He  had  murdered 
in  an  access  of  fury ;  and  was  liable  to  re¬ 
lapses,  in  which  he  manifested  these  propen¬ 
sities  with  inordinate  vehemence. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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MESMERIC  CASES. 

(Extracted  from  the  Phreno-Magnet.) 

Sir, — Feeling  a  desire  of  throwing  my  mite  into 
the  mass  of  facts  in  connection  with  Phreno- 
Magnetism,  that  are  now  teeming  from  all  quar¬ 
ters  into  your  valuable  journal,  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  forwarding  to  you  the  following  inte¬ 
resting  experiments,  which  I,  in  the  presence  of 
several  friends,  effected  upon  my  sister.  She  is 
of  a  nervous  temperament,  has  suffered  much  from 
nervous  affections,  particularly  tic  douloureux, — to 
which  she  had  been  a  complete  martyr.  But  since 
she  has  been  mesmerically  operated  upon,  she  has 
been  entirely  free  from  them.  It  was  the  tenth 
time  of  her  being  thrown  into  the  magnetic  state, 
but  the  first  time  that  her  supersentient  or  clair¬ 
voyant  powers  were  tried.  She  has  manifested 
the  phreno-magnetic  powers  very  strong  and  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  commencement.  I  shall  pass  no 
comments  upon  the  experiments  which  I  shall 
here  relate  ;  and  if  they  meet  the  eye  of  the  scep¬ 
tic,  I  hope  they  will  cause  him  to  “  read,  mark, 
learn,  and  inwardly  digest  them,”  and  try  an 
experiment  for  himself,  as  I  and  others  have  done 
before  him.  I  know  that  even  occular  demonstra¬ 
tion  is  not  sufficient  for  some, — time  is  the  only 
remedy  for  them.  My  sister  was  this  time  thrown 
into  the  magnetic  state  in  about  five  minutes,  by 
staring  her  in  the  eyes,  without  contact  of  the 
hands.  The  first  thing  I  did  to  try  her  super- 
sentient  powers,  was  to  put  into  my  mouth  some 
Cayenne  pepper,  at  the  same  time  holding  her 
right  hand  with  my  left.  She  immediately  moved 
her  lips  as  if  eating,  at  the  same  time  she  parted 
with  a  quantity  of  wind  from  the  stomach,  which 
seemed  very  much  to  relieve  her.  She  is  very 
much  subject  to  flatulency  of  the  stomach,  at 
which  time  it  takes  longer  to  put  her  into  the 
magnetic  state,  and  when  magnetised,  her  phreno- 
magnetic  powers  are  very  weak.  She  was  now 
asked  what  she  was  eating  \  She  said  “  pepper,” 
with  the  words,  “  it  is  so  good,  it  expels  the  wind 
and  eases  the  stomach.”  Vinegar  was  then  taken 
by  me,  which  had  the  same  beneficial  results  :  she 
was  again  asked  what  she  was  eating  ?  She  said, 
“  some  vinegar  and  pepper.”  The  hot  taste  of  the 
pepper  being  still  in  my  mouth.  I  then  took 
some  sugar,  she  seemed  to  enjoy  it,  and  said  it 
was  “  so  sweet  and  so  good,”  and  “what  was  it  ?” 
“  it  was  sugar.”  I  patted  at  the  same  time  my 
breast,  as  children  do,  when  they  eat  something 
sweet ;  she  did  the  same.  I  then  took  some  bitters, 
upon  which  she  said,  “it  is  so  nasty.”  I  then 
made  a  pleasant  face,  and  again  patted  my  breast 
as  if  I  enjoyed  it,  which  was  again  imitated  by 
her.  Whenever  I  swallowed,  or  made  the  attempt, 
she  did ;  if  I  coughed,  or  made  the  attempt,  she 
did  ;  indeed,  whatever  motions  of  the  mouth  and 
body  I  made  in  swallowing,  she  did  the  same.  I 
was  pricked  in  several  parts  of  the  body,  the  pain 
of  which  she  felt  and  complained  of — at  the  same 
time  she  was  quite  insensible  to  any  pricking  upon 
her  own  body.  I  then  asked  her  the  state  of  my 
body  ?  She  shook  her  head,  and  said  the  stomach 
was  very  bad,  that  I  ought  to  take  something  for 
it,  that  it  looked  brown  and  yellow,  that  there 
was  bile  in  it,  but  that  my  heart  and  lungs  were 
“very  good,  very  good.”  I  have  been  troubled 
with  indigestion  for  the  last  few  years.  I  now 
requested  her  to  go  with  me  to  several  parts  of 
the  house,  and  likewise  to  some  friends  in  town  ; 
she  did  not  seem  very  willing.  I  then  named 
Holywell,  our  native  place,  about  eighteen  miles 
in  a  direct  line,  to  which  she  immediately  said, 


“  Yes,”  and  appeared  highly  pleased  with  the  re¬ 
quest.  I  then  said  we  would  go  by  Park-gate,  as 
that  I  had  arrived  as  far  as  Birkenhead,  to  which 
she  replied  with  surprise,  “  I  am  in  Holywell.” 
She  then,  by  being  requested,  turned  into  her 
parents’  house,  and  immediately  commenced  as  if 
shaking  hands  most  heartily,  followed  by  a  very 
heavy  fit  of  crying.  She  said  she  was  speaking  to 
mother,  that  mother  was  sitting  by  the  fire,  &c. 
She  was  then  requested  to  go  and  see  some  friends, 
to  which  she  sternly  objected,  and  said  she  would 
not  leave  mother;  however,  after  her  feelings 
were  a  little  calmed,  she  consented  to  visit  some 
other  friends.  The  description  Avhich  she  now 
gave  of  persons  whom  she  had  never  seen,  but 
who  were  familiar  to  me,  and  the  other  circum¬ 
stances  she  related,  and  then  the  information 
afterwards  received  from  Holywell,  produced  con¬ 
viction  in  my  mind  that  she  was  cognizant  of 
what  was  then  going  on  in  Holywell,  but  not 
being  of  so  distinct  a  nature,  I  do  not  feel  justified 
in  inserting  them.  She  was  in  the  magnetic  sleep 
for  an  hour;  she  cried  very  much  after  being 
awakened,  and  said  she  had  seen  mother,  and 
likewise  said  that  she  felt  as  if  she  had  just  landed 
from  Holywell.  She  was  again  mesmerised  on  the 
following  Saturday:  she  was  this  time  much 
troubled  with  flatulency,  and  did  not  manifest 
the  distinct  organs,  or  clairvoyant  powers,  with 
any  degree  of  strength.  I  put  into  her  hand  one 
end  of  a  rope,  about  twenty -four  feet  long,  and  I 
then  held  the  other  end,  and  went  into  another 
apartment,  and  there  ate  some  pepper ;  her  lips 
now,  as  before,  began  moving,  to  follow  mine  ;  the 
pepper  again  expelled  the  wind  from  her  stomach, 
she  was  then  asked  by  a  party  present  what  she 
was  eating ;  she  said  pepper :  vinegar  had  again 
the  same  effect  of  expelling  the  wind.  I  then  ate 
some  raisins,  upon  which  she  said,  that  raisins 
were  so  good,  &c.  They  had  the  same  beneficial 
effects  upon  the  stomach.  She  asked  for  more,  as 
they  did  her  good  ;  upon  which,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  I  took  more  of  them,  which  she  seemed 
herself  to  be  eating  and  enjoying,  and  likewise 
reaping  the  benefit.  Whatever  ridiculous  or 
childish  movements  of  the  face,  &c.,  I  made  while 
eating,  they  were  followed  by  her.  To  every 
question,  at  this  and  the  other  time,  which  was 
put  to  her,  she  would  alter  the  position  of  her 
head,  as  if  looking  in  another  quarter  for  the  new 
object  of  inquiry.  The  eyes  were  perfectly  closed, 
and  my  finger  often  on  them,  as  language,  by  so 
doing,  seemed  more  fluent  and  easy.  She  was  again 
mesmerised  on  the  Monday  following,  at  which 
time  there  were  present  more  than  twenty  indi¬ 
viduals,  of  high  respectability,  including  ministers 
of  the  gospel  and  gentlemen  of  the  medical  and 
legal  professions.  She  was  kept  in  the  sleep  this 
time  for  about  three  hours,  and  felt  exceedingly 
well  after  it.  She  was  again,  this  time,  rather 
troubled  with  flatulency.  I  took  pepper  and 
vinegar,  as  before,  which  relieved  her.  An  orange 
was  this  time  eaten  by  me,  which  she  appeared 
very  much  to  enjoy,  and  said  it  did  her  good,  &c. 
She  was  then  asked  would  she  like  to  have  any 
more  orange  ?  she  said  “  yes,”  it  did  her  good,  &c. 
With  this,  one  of  the  party,  to  satisfy  himself  and 
all  present  whether  there  was  any  collusion  be¬ 
tween  the  operator  and  the  patient,  gave  me, 
privately,  some  raisins  to  eat.  When  she  was 
asked,  how  did  she  like  the  orange  ?  she  said,  “  0, 
raisins  are  so  good.”  Two  or  three  similar  trials 
were  made,  and  all  proved  equally  satisfactory. 
Brandy  was  now  given  me  privately,  by  one  of 
the  party  (a  minister  of  the  gospel) ;  when  she 
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was  asked  wliat  she  was  eating,  she  said  she  was 
drinking  brandy,  it  was  so  good  for  her  stomach, 
&c.  She  was  then  asked,  would  she  have  more  ? 
she  said,  “  it  does  me  good,  but  I  don’t  like  the 
taste,”  &c.  With  that,  finding  it  had  a  beneficial 
effect  upon  her,  I  took  nearly  half  a  wine-glass  of 
it,  at  the  same  time  standing  behind  her,  and 
drawing  faces,  scratching  my  head,  &c.,  which  was 
all  imitated  by  her;  she  was  at  the  same  time 
relieved  of  a  quantity  of  wind  from  the  stomach. 
She  now  began  to  be  very  cheerful  and  merry,  her 
whole  body  was  in  action,  she  seemed  as  if  in¬ 
clined,  through  merriment,  to  fall  from  her  chair ; 
she  laughed  most  heartily,  moved  her  arms  and 
head  in  every  direction,  and  seemed  quite  in  a 
merry  humour.  She  began  to  feel  a  difficulty  of 
holding  up  her  head.  It  now  became  evident,  to 
the  astonishment  of  all  present,  that  she  was 
actually  tipsy  from  the  effects  of  the  brandy 
wliich  I,  and  only  I,  had  taken.  She  not  having 
eaten  or  drunk  anything  the  whole  three  hours. 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  was  a  fact  evident  to 
every  one.  She  at  last  became  quite  unmanage¬ 
able,  and  was  asked  what  was  the  matter  with 
her  ?  She  said,  as  if  abashed  with  herself,  “  The 
brandy  has  gone  into  my  head,  it  makes  me  feel 
so  funny,”  &c.  To  allay  this  merry  humour  she 
was  in,  and  likewise  to  get  her  more  under  control 
for  further  experiments,  I  was  necessitated  to 
take  some  vinegar,  by  the  recommendation  of  some 
of  the  party  present,  which  had  the  desired  effect. 
She  then  became  quite  calm,  and  afterwards 
manifested  the  plireno-magnetic  powers  with  sur¬ 
prising  effect,  and  highly  gratifying  to  all  present. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Edward  Jones. 

Liverpool,  April  15,  1843. 

Note  bytlie  Editor. — We  insert  the  above  from 
the  Phreno-Magnet  for  May, — not  with  any  notion 
of  merely  arguing  to  support  an  hypothesis,  for 
we  have  none  to  support;  we  wish  to  find  out 
truth ;  and  in  our  investigations  shall  continue  to 
bring  our  strongest  powers  into  activity,  to 
analyze  the  evidence  upon  which  any  theory,  or 
supposed  discovery,  rests,  before  assenting  to  in¬ 
ferences  which  may  have  been  drawn  from  a  few, 
and,  perhaps,  very  imperfectly  observed  facts.  It 
will  be  understood  by  all  who  have  read  our 
previous  remarks  upon  phreno-mesmerism,  that 
we  do  not  believe  in  the  views  of  Mr.  Spencer 
Hall,  with  regard  to  the  majority  of  new  organs 
lie  supposes  he  has  discovered.  We  do  not  believe 
they  exist,  but  we  are  aware  that  our  belief  would 
be  worth  just  nothing,  if  opposed  by  a  sufficient 
number  of  facts.  The  above  case,  taking  it  for 
granted  as  being  true  and  fairly  reported,  seems 
to  us  to  prove  the  non-necessity  of  exciting  par¬ 
ticular  portions  of  the  brain  to  produce  certain 
manifestations.  To  render  more  clear  the  posi¬ 
tion  we  assume,  we  will  state  that  we  do  not 
believe  in  the  existence  of  a  fundamental  power, 
to  manifest  any  acquired  modification  of  the 
primitive,  or  elementary  principles  of  our  nature  ; 
in  our  opinion,  all  the  faculties  are  simple  in  their 
natural  modes  of  activity:  whenever  an  action 
or  idea  becomes  in  any  degree  complex,  it  can 
only  be  the  result  of  more  than  one’power  being 
in  action,  either  spontaneously,  or  from  the  effect 
of  training,  upon  one  or  more  of  the  primitive 
faculties ; — there  exists,  for  instance,  apparatus  for 
imparting  nervous  energy  to  the  muscles,  &c.,  to 
produce  force  or  power  to  move.  This  may  be  mo¬ 
dified,  as  in  walking,  dancing,  riding,  or  swimming ; 
but  they  all  result  from  combination  of  powers ; 


they  are  not  simple ;  there  can  be  no  specific  organ 
for  their  individual  manifestation.  The  relation 
existing  between  sounds  is  an  elementary  principle, 
but  is  there  to  be  a  separte  organ  for  the  manifes¬ 
tation  of  every  tune ,  when  it  evidently  results 
from  the  primitive  power  acting  in  combination 
with  other  powers?  With  these  views,  it  appears 
to  us,  that  if  the  mesmeriser  tasting  brandy,  the 
person  under  his  influence,  not  only  tastes  as  he 
does,  but  is  made  tipsy  through  him  as  it  were  ; 
that  the  state  or  the  condition  of  the  mesmeriser’s 
brain  is  sufficient  to  account  for  any  phenomena 
being  exhibited  by  a  mesmeric  patient,  however 
complex,  so  long  as  it  can  be  conceived  by  the 
operator.  If  the  above  case  is  true,  is  it  a  whit 
more  wonderful  that  the  magnetiser  should  think 
of  climbing,  or  of  a  landscape,  or  waterfall,  and 
that  the  patient  should  do  the  same  ;  if  one  party 
can  be  made  tipsy  by  another  drinking  brandy, 
we  are  quite  sure  they  could  as  easily  have  the 
feelings  or  desires  we  have  alluded  to,  imparted 
to  them,  on  whatever  part  of  the  body  the  mes¬ 
meriser’s  finger  was  placed,  or  without  being 
placed  on  any  part.  It  is  mentioned,  that  upon 
the  operator  standing  behind  the  patient  and 
lifting  up  his  arms,  or  scratching  his  head,  she  did 
the  same  ;  and  would  she  not  if  his  finger  had 
been  pointing  towards  some  particular  locality  of 
her  head?  then  might  Mr.  Jones  have  inferred 
there  was  one  organ  for  lifting  up  the  arms,  and 
another  for  scratching  the  head.  Facts  can  never 
be  disputed  ;  but  in  cases  of  this  description, 
we  must  be  careful,  not  only  to  investigate  the 
cause  upon  which  the  effect  depends,  as  well  as  the 
conclusions  we  draw  from  the  effect  being  pro¬ 
duced.  We  are  not  satisfied  that  many  of  the 
manifestations  are  produced  by  touching  or  point¬ 
ing  at  the  cerebral  organization ;  if  they  are,  we 
are  still  less  sure  that  they  depend  upon  the 
excitement  of  single  and  separate  mental  or-’ 
gans. 


SUGGESTIONS  TO  PHRENOLOGISTS,  ON 
THE  REQUISITES  FOR  THE  ADVANCE 
OF  PHRENOLOGY. 

( From  the  Quarterly  Phrenological  Journal .  ' 

(  Continued.) 

Accumulation  of  Facts. —  In  our  introduc¬ 
tory  explanations,  allusion  was  made  to  the 
importance  of  still  accumulating  facts.  Some 
few  phrenologists  now  past  the  middle  period 
of  life,  and  whose  ideas  are  not  likely  to  un¬ 
dergo  much  further  change,  appear  to  disre¬ 
gard  this,  and  to  deem  the  accumulation  of 
cases  to  be  a  tedious  and  unnecessary  labour.* 

*  “  One  difficulty,  however,  in  regard  to  the 
selection  of  materials  has  for  some  time  presented 
itself.  The  individuals  who  first  saw  the  truth, 
and  appreciated  the  importance  of  the  science, 
have  long  since  become  saturated,  as  it  were,  with 
facts.  In  regard  to  most  of  the  organs,  the  ob¬ 
servations  that  have  been  made,  and  the  cases  that 
have  been  recorded,  have  carried  home  to  their 
minds  a  conviction  of  their  truth  as  complete  as 
could  be  produced  by  mathematical  demonstra¬ 
tion.  This  class  of  phrenologists  urge  us  to  give 
applications  of  the  science.  Those  individuals  on 
the  other  hand,  who  have  only  recently  entered 
on  the  study,  or  who  have  neArer  received  a  regu¬ 
lar  practical  course  of  instruction  in  it,  do  not 
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We  agree  with  them,  if  the  facts  are  to  be  I 
nothing  more  than  the  empty  statement,  that 

A.  has  a  large  organ  of  benevolence ,  and  is 
habitually  benevolent;  or  that  his  neighbour 

B. ,  who  has  a  small  organ  of  benevolence ,  is 
little  regardful  of  the  pleasures  and  comfort  of 
others.  Simple  facts  of  this  kind  have  been 
often  enough  repeated,  and  are  seen  every  day 
by  phrenological  observers  ;  and  in  regard  to 
several  of  the  best  ascertained  organs  ( benevo¬ 
lence,  cautiousness ,  secretiveness ,  destructive¬ 
ness ,  and  philoprogenitiveness ,  may  be  named 
as  examples),  are  singly  of  very  small  value. 
But  with  respect  to  one  half  of  the  organs, 
whatever  may  be  the  convictions  of  individual 
phrenologists,  founded  on  their  own  private 
observations,  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether 
the  published  proofs  should  be  deemed  suffi¬ 
ciently  numerous  and  exact  completely  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  several  organs.  Let  the  phrenolo¬ 
gist  who  thinks  otherwise,  say  upon  wffiat  pub¬ 
lished  and  public  evidences  our  assurance  of 
the  organs  of  hope ,  conscientiousness ,  size , 
weight ,  and  time  is  to  rest.  It  is  to  the  sites  of 
the  organs,  not  to  the  distinctness  of  the  facul¬ 
ties,  that  we  refer  here.  Again,  it  must  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  admitted  by  all  who  really  ex¬ 
amine  the  evidence,  that  the  general  fact  or 
principle  of  the  separate  functions  of  different 
portions  of  the  brain  is  fully  established,  and 
to  a  great  extent  also,  the  special  functions 
of  several  parts  or  organs  well  ascertained ; 
yet  we  may  be  excused  for  doubting  whether 
the  influence  of  any  one  organ  is  at  present  so 
exactly  known,  as  to  enable  us  to  say  how  far 
the  actions  or  character  of  an  individual  de¬ 
pend  on  that  particular  organ.  Who,  for  in¬ 
stance,  can  decide  on  the  lines  of  distinction 
between  the  manifestations  of  self-esteem  and 
love  of  approbation ,  of  benevolence  and  con¬ 
scientiousness ,  of  philoprogenitiveness  and  ad¬ 
hesiveness,  of  combativeness  and  destructive¬ 
ness ,  unless  by  resorting  to  definitions  which 
are  only  the  mental  inferences  of  individuals, 
from  a  certain  number  of  observed  cases,  not 
one  of  which  may  have  been  observed  with 
sufficient  precision  fully  to  warrant  the  in¬ 
ference  drawn  from  it.  That  many  of  such  in¬ 
ferences  are  substantially  correct,  it  is  not 
wished  to  call  in  question.  Nay,  we  may  add, 
that  if  not  a  moral  certainty,  there  is  at  least 
a  very  great  probability  of  their  being  so. 
The  object  in  thus  alluding  to  them,  is  to  im~ 


feel  the  same  full  conviction  of  the  facts,  and 
desire  evidence.  Owing  to  the  basis  of  conviction 
not  being  laid  in  their  own  minds,  they  consider 
practical  articles  as  speculative,  and  require  us  to 
establish  by  evidence  some  positions,  while  they 
admit  others  exactly  according  to  the  extent  of 
their  individual  lights.  There  is  a  third  and  a 
very  numerous  class,  wTho  are  entirely  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  subject,  and  who  require  us  to 
teach  the  rudiments  of  it  and  exhibit  the  evidence 
in  every  number  ;  while  a  fourth  class,  the  most 
unreasonable  of  all,  require  us  to  convince  them 
of  the  truth  and  utility  of  Phrenology,  before  they 
will  bestow  on  it  any  consideration — Phren¬ 
ological  Journal,  Pol.  VI.  p.  3. 


press  others  with  the  fact,  that  they  are  in¬ 
ferences  only  ;  and  inferences  in  science  ought 
alw-ays  to  be  deduced  from  the  most  accurate 
and  extensive  observations,  —  observations 
made  public,  and  examined  again  and  again, 
by  different  minds,  to  lessen  the  chances  of  any 
bias  arising  from  peculiarities  in  the  minds  of 
individual  observers  or  reasoners.  It  is  uni¬ 
versally  admitted  that  all  generalizations  of 
facts  are  to  be  made  from  observations  suffi¬ 
ciently  numerous  to  give  a  strong  probability 
of  opposite  errors  counterbalancing  each  other. 
But  in  deducing  conclusions  respecting  the 
functions  of  organs,  from  observing  the  actions 
of  men  or  animals,  w-e  generalise  not  merely 
the  facts  witnessed,  but  our  owm  inferences 
from  these  facts  in  explanation  of  the  motives 
of  action  ;  thus  adding  much  to  the  chances  of 
error.  The  great  difficulty  of  deciding  upon 
the  primitive  faculty  from  which  any  given 
action  proceeds,  arises  from  the  circumstance, 
that  all  the  organs  and  faculties  are  inevitably 
present  in  each  individual.  Hence  the  impos¬ 
sibility  of  resorting  to  the  experimentum  crucis, 
of  trying  the  influence  of  one  organ  isolated 
from  the  rest  ;  or  the  influence  of  all  the  rest, 
when  one  is  removed ;  as  is  done  in  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  nerves  by  simple  division. 
Hence,  too,  the  necessity  of  very  numerous 
facts  in  confirmation  of  the  function  assigned 
to  each  organ,  and  giving  them  in  precise  de¬ 
tail,  so  that  ultimately  we  shall  be  enabled  to 
separate  the  essential  from  the  accidental, 
without  falling  into  errors  or  vagueness  by 
hasty  generalization.  In  addition  to  such  facts 
as  go  chiefly  to  confirm  and  explain  the  organs 
already  established  or  rendered  probable,  there 
are  others  illustrative  of  the  influence  of  the 
state  of  the  brain,  with  respect  to  health  and 
disease,  on  the  manifestations  of  the  mental 
faculties — the  effects  of  any  morbid  or  peculiar 
states  of  other  parts  of  the  body — the  mutual 
influence  of  the  excited  faculties — the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  dreaming  and  memory — the  various 
phases  of  consciousness — particular  tastes  and 
habits  of  the  insane — and  many  more,  con¬ 
cerning  wffiich  there  can  be  no  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  seeking  to  accu¬ 
mulate  evidence.  Besides  which,  there  are 
cases  occurring  every  day  under  the  eyes  of 
phrenologists,  not  possessing  the  charm  of 
novelty,  perhaps,  or  not  being  of  sufficient  in¬ 
terest  to  be  worth  recording  as  mere  facts,  but 
which  are  well  fitted  for  illustrating  useful  and 
practical  applications  of  phrenological  views. 
On  such  grounds,  they  have  an  intrinsic  value, 
and  become  worthy  of  being  reported,  although 
not  calculated  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  the 
science.  The  usefulness  of  cases  of  this  kind, 
if  properly  reported  and  applied ,  is  two-fold  ; 
first,  by  way  of  a  test  of  the  practical  value 
and  soundness  of  our  doctrines;  and  secondly, 
as  exercises  for  the  reflections  of  others,  and 
especially  of  younger  phrenologists,  who  may 
readily  admit  the  soundness  of  views  presented 
to  them  in  a  logical  disquisition,  without  hav¬ 
ing  yetacquired sufficientfacilityin  accurately- 
applying  theory  to  practice. 
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ASE  ILLUSTRATING  THE  IMPORTANCE 
OF  ENGAGING  THE  INSANE  IN  REGU¬ 
LAR  MENTAL  AND  BODILY  EMPLOY¬ 
MENT. 

The  effects  are  not  confined  to  the  barren  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  principle,  or  even  to  the  temporary 
occupation  and  happiness  of  the  deranged  or  en¬ 
feebled  mind.  In  every  case,  a  marked  alteration 
of  symptoms,  and  in  many  a  complete  restoration 
to  sanity,  have  occurred  during,  and  very  evi¬ 
dently  in  consequence  of,  regular  occupation.  One 
very  striking  example  may  be  adduced.  A  suici¬ 
dal  and  desponding  maniac  was  long  regarded  as 
incurable  and  obdurate.  His  friends,  yielding  to 
his  entreaties,  had,  on  one  occasion,  resolved  to 
remove  him  to  his  home,  in  oi’der  to  try  the  effect 
of  former  associations,  and  had  proceeded  on  their 
way  so  far  as  the  bridge,  when  he  made  a  sudden 
spring,  with  the  intention  of  precipitating  himself 
into  the  river,  and  was  saved  only  by  miscalcula¬ 
ting  his  distance  from  the  parapet,  and  thus  falling 
in  his  leap.  He  spent  about  five  years  in  the 
Asylum ;  the  three  first  of  which  were  character¬ 
ised  by  his  profound  melancholy,  his  obstinate 
taciturnity,  and  his  remaining  constantly,  during 
all  seasons,  times,  and  weather,  in  the  water- 
closet.  Why  he  selected  this  place  to  retreat  to, 
it  is  difficult  to  determine ;  but  in  all  probability 
he  sought  it  as  a  refuge  from  the  gaze  of  his  fellow- 
patients,  where  he  might  hide  his  shame,  or  brood 
over  his  sorrows.  He  could  not  be  induced  to 
abandon  this  unhealthy  and  disagreeable  spot, 
either  by  entreaties,  or  commands,  or  threats. 
He  could  be  dislodged  only  by  sheer  force  ;  and 
when  compelled  to  come  to  his  meals,  he  hurried 
them  over  as  if  loath  to  leave  his  place  of  conceal¬ 
ment  for  a  single  moment.  Latterly  his  health 
suffered,  his  countenance  became  pale  and  bloated, 
his  legs  swelled  and  uleerated ;  and,  in  order  to 
preserve  his  life,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  fix 
him  to  a  seat  in  the  hall.  This  unpleasant  expe¬ 
dient  was  discontinued :  the  danger  and  folly  of 
his  conduct  were  explained  to  him ;  and  he  was 
assured  that,  if  he  persisted,  every  offence  would 
be  followed  by  the  infliction  of  the  douche.  His 
acts  of  disobedience  were,  however,  too  frequent 
to  permit  of  the  penalty  being  enforced.  He  was 
now  occasionally  seen  to  creep  out  of  his  retreat 
and  walk  in  the  yard,  which,  whether  produced 
by  the  expectation  of  the  discipline  threatened, 
or  not,  attracted  notice,  as  showing  that,  however 
strong  the  habit,  it  could  be  departed  from,  and 
therefore  eradicated.  Its  strength  may  be  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  circumstance  that,  when  the  build¬ 
ing  was  taken  down,  he  continued  to  stand  on  the 
site.  Gradually,  by  a  long  series  of  remonstrances 
and  reproaches,  he  was  seated  at  a  loom ;  and 
from  that  clay  his  improvement  may  be  dated. 
At  first,  however,  he  manifested  great  reluctance 
to  work  ;  and  whenever  the  cloor  of  the  apartment 
was  opened,  he  struggled  to  effect  his  escape.  He 
was  an  excellent  weaver,  and,  having  an  allotted 
task,  he  soon  began  to  execute  it  diligently  and 
regularly,  though  perhaps  unwillingly.  Then  ar¬ 
rived  a  season  of  cheerfulness  ;  and  he  was  tempted 
to  resume  playing  on  the  fiddle,  which  had  been 
a  favourite  amusement,  and  which,  strange  to  say, 
he  at  a  subsequent  period  taught  the  keeper. 
Next,  he  seemed  more  disposed  to  enjoy  the  so¬ 
ciety  of  his  companions,  to  join  in  their  games 
and  pleasures,  and  to  feel  an  interest  in  what  was 
going  on  around  and  in  his  own  occupations.  One 
by  one  his  peculiarities  disappeared,  his  intellect 
acquired  strength,  his  feelings  resumed  their 


natural  sway ;  he  attended  the  lectures,  and  even 
a  concert  in  the  Town-Hall ;  went  regularly  to 
church ;  and  having,  in  various  situations,  dis¬ 
played  such  a  degree  of  self-control  as  to  justify 
the  expectation  that  he  was  competent,  not  only 
to  reason,  but  to  act  correctly,  he  was  dischai’ged 
with  scarcely  a  trace  of  that  deplorable  condition 
from  which  he  had  been  rescued,  or  rather  from 
which  he  had  rescued  himself ;  for  he  may  liter¬ 
ally  be  said  to  have  worked  out  his  own  cure. 

The  precipitancy  of  this  person’s  relations  in 
removing  him  on  the  first  occasion  suggests  the 
observation  that  there  are  two  evils  over  the  cor¬ 
rection  of  which  we  unfortunately  possess  no 
control,  and  which  very  manifestly  limit  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  an  asylum.  The  friends  or  guardians 
of  patients,  from  a  very  mistaken  kindness,  delay 
too  long  to  place  them  under  treatment ;  and  from 
the  same  motive,  whenever  a  promise  of  amend¬ 
ment  appears,  they  withdraw  them  too  soon  from 
its  influence,  and  renew  suddenly,  and  at  a  most 
critical  time,  that  train  of  thought  and  those  very 
impressions  which  cast  a  gloom  over  the  recollec¬ 
tions  of  their  home  and  original  occupation.  This 
complaint  is  universal.  It  is  urged  by  the  con¬ 
ductors  of  all  public  asylums.  And  it  is  urged 
with  the  hope  that  those  most  deeply  interested 
may  be  brought  to  perceive  that  by  postponing 
remedial  measures,  they  trifle  with  the  sanity 
and  happiness  of  the  objects  of  their  solicitude  ; 
they  permit  the  disease  to  become  chronic,  and 
thereby  diminish  the  chances  of  recovery;  and 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  by  a  premature  removal 
from  an  asylum,  they  hazard  all  that  has  been 
gained ;  they  expose  the  mind,  as  yet  weak  and 
unconsolidated,  to  a  most  severe  experiment ;  and, 
for  the  gratification  of  what  is  in  reality  a  selfish 
wish,  place  the  permanent  restoration  of  the 
patient  in  imminent  peril.  Under  all  such  and 
similar  disadvantages,  the  number  of  cures  in 
insanity  is  very  great ;  but,  were  relief  sought  for 
with  the  same  avidity,  and  the  instructions  of  the 
medical  man  followed  as  implicitly  in  this  as  in 
other  diseases,  the  proportion  would  be  nearly 
doubled. 

» 

Note  by  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Phreno¬ 
logical  Journal.  —  This  case  is  copied  from  a 
“  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Montrose  Lunatic 
Asylum,  Infirmary  and  Dispensary,”  for  the  year 
ending  June  1st,  1837,  as  being  an  excellent  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  beneficial  results  obtained  by  giving 
regular  employment  to  the  insane,  instead  of 
leaving  them  to  brood  over  and  increase  their 
morbid  feelings  in  listless  solitude.  How  forcibly 
do  the  arrangements  of  this  asylum  (as  shown  in 
the  report  from  which  we  have  quoted)  contrast 
with  those  of  the  Pauper  Asylum  in  Vienna, 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Combe  !  This  is  only  one 
mode  out  of  a  thousand  in  which  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  human  mind  proves  beneficial ; 
and  yet  we  still  hear  men,  otherwise  sensible, 
asking  what  good  is  to  be  derived  from  the  studies 
of  phrenologists  ?  The  readers  of  this  Journal 
are  already  aware  that  the  Montrose  Asylum  is 
under  the  superintendence  of  our  friend  Mr. 
W.  A.  F.  Browne  ;  and  we  rejoice  to  see  that  his 
services  are  duly  appreciated  by  the  acting  mana¬ 
gers  of  the  institution.  It  is  not  only  as  a  com¬ 
pliment  to  Mr.  Browne,  that  we  copy  the  follow¬ 
ing  just  acknowledgment  of  his  exertions,  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  report  of  the  “  House  Committee  ” 
to  the  Managers  of  the  Asylum  ;  it  is  valuable  as 
showing  that  phrenologists  do  not  without  good 
cause  lay  claims  to  the  merit  of  a  more  enlightened 
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and  successful  treatment  of  the  insane,  than  their 
predecessors  were  able  to  apply : — 

“  Your  Committee,  in  delivering  up  to  the 
Managers  the  important  trust  with  which  they 
have  been  invested,  have  much  pleasure  in  record¬ 
ing  their  unqualified  approbation  of  Mr.  Browne’s 
unremitting  zeal  in  the  performance  of  his  duties 
as  Medical  Superintendent,  and  their  respect  and 
esteem  for  that  gentleman.  They  have  observed 
his  uniformly  kind  treatment  of  the  patients 
under  his  care,  and  the  good  effects  produced  on 
them  by  his  judicious  method  of  setting  aside 
stated  hours  for  employment  and  for  recreation  ; 
as  likewise  the  genei’al  good  ordei*,  regularity,  and 
quiet,  that  prevails  in  the  house,  from  the  excel¬ 
lent  arrangements  adopted  by  him.  The  improved 
condition  of  the  asylum  seems  to  be  becoming 
known  to  the  country,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
fact  of  several  recent  applications  for  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  patients  for  whom  the  higher  rates  of 
board  will  be  paid.” 


THE  APPLICATION  OF  PHRENOLOGY  TO 
CRITICISM. 

Macbeth.  ( Continued.) 

There  is  hitherto  nothing  more  shown  than  the 
natural  operation  of  those  good  feelings,  which 
we  have  seen  Macbeth  possessed  in  some  degree, 
awakened  to  activity,  after  the  strong  excite¬ 
ment  under  which  he  proceeded  to  commit  the 

act  had  subsided.  The  ladv  is  under  no  such 

*/ 

agitation — not  from  possessing  a  stronger  mind, 
but  because  the  good  feelings  in  her  were 
weaker  or  altogether  wanting. 

What  follows  is  bolder.  Macbeth  has  pre¬ 
viously  seen  what  was  the  mere  product  of  his 
fancy.  He  is  now  represented  as  hearing  a 
voice,  which  is  equally  the  result  of  highly- 
wrought  feelings,  and  expressive  of  the  deep 
horror  with  which  his  crime  now  appears  in¬ 
vested. 

Methought  I  heard  a  voice  cry,  sleep  no  more  ! 

Macbeth  doth  murder  sleep . — The  innocent 
sleep : 

Sleep  that  knits  up  the  ravelled  sleeve  of  care — 

The  death  of  each  day’s  life,  sore  labour’s  bath, 

Chief  nourisher  in  life’s  feast, — * 

The  lady  is  quite  astonished  at  this  emotion. 
She  feels  none,  and  can  see  no  reason  for  it  in 
him,  and  asks  impatiently — 

What  do  you  mean  ? 

In  his  answer,  it  appears  that  this  internal 
monitor  had  made  so  deep  an  impression  on 
him,  that  it  appeared  to  address  not  himself 
merely,  but  the  whole  household : 

Still  it  cried,  sleep  no  more,  to  all  the  house 

Glammis  hath  murdered  sleep  ;  and  therefore 
Cawdor  [more  ! 

Shall  sleep  no  more — Macbeth  shall  sleep  no 


*  It  has  been  observed  by  Mr.  Combe,  that  this 
faculty,  when  powerful,  is  attended  with  a  senti¬ 
ment  of  its  own  paramount  authority  over  every 
other,  and  gives  its  impulses  with  a  tone  which 
appeal’s  like  the  voice  of  heaven.  The  same  will 
hold  when  the  sentiment,  though  moderate  in  it¬ 
self,  is  powerfully  excited. 


Lady  M. 

Who  was  it  that  thus  cried  ?  Why,  worthy 
thane, 

You  do  unbend  your  noble  strength,  to  think 
So  brain  sickly  of  things. 

His  emotion  has  totally  deprived  him  of  the 
power  of  thinking  or  acting,  but  she  retains 
both : 

Go,  get  some  water. 

And  wash  this  filthy  witness  from  your  hand. 
Why  did  you  bring  these  daggers  from  the  place  ? 
They  must  lie  there :  go,  carry  them ;  and  smear 
The  sleepy  grooms  with  blood. 

Macbeth. 

I’ll  go  no  more  ; 

I  am  afraid  to  think  what  I  have  done  ; 

Look  on’t  again  I  dare  not. 

Lady  M. 

Infirm  of  purpose  ! 

Give  me  the  daggers  :  the  sleeping  and  the  dead 
Are  but  as  pictures  :  ’tis  the  eye  of  childhood 
That  fears  a  painted  devil.  If  he  do  bleed 
1  ’ll  gild  the  faces  of  the  grooms  withal, 

For  it  must  seem  their  guilt. 

[Exit.  Knocking  within . 

Macbeth. 

Whence  is  that  knocking  ? 

How  is’t  with  me,  when  every  noise  appals  me  ! 
What  hands  are  here  ? — Ha  !  they  pluck  out  my 
eyes,  &c. 

Re-enter  Lady. 

Lady  M. 

My  hands  are  of  your  colour  ;  but  I  shame 
To  wear  a  heart  so  white. 

Retire  we  to  our  chamber  : 

A  little  water  clears  us  of  this  deed  : 

How  easy  is  it  then  !  Your  constancy 
Hath  left  you  unattended. — [ Knocking ] — Hark, 
More  knocking  :  get  on  your  night-gown,  lest 
Occasion  calls  us,  and  show  us  to  be  watchers : 
Be  not  lost  so  poorly  in  your  thoughts. 

Macbeth. 

To  know  my  deed, — ’twere  best  not  know  my¬ 
self. 

Wake  Duncan  with  thy  knocking  !  Ay,  ’would 
thou  couldst  ! 

We  have  seen  Macbeth  under  the  influence 
of  the  first  feelings  of  an  awakened  con¬ 
science  ; — but  these  feelings  are  often  not  last¬ 
ing.  They  weaken  with  time,  and  when  not 
strong  enough  to  lead  to  repentance  and  refor¬ 
mation,  the  individual  continues  to  harden  him¬ 
self  against  them,  and  recovers  if  not  inward 
ease,  at  least  outward  composure.  Secretive¬ 
ness  here  assists  to  conceal  what  is  passing 
within,  though  still  some  indications  may  make 
it  visible  to  an  accurate  observer  that  all  is  not 
perfectly  quiet.  When  Macbeth  comes  to  show 
Macdulf  the  king’s  chamber,  though  more  com¬ 
posed  apparently,  yet  his  short  constrained 
answers  give  some  note  of  the  uneasiness  he 
is  suffering  : 

Macduff, 

Is  the  King  stirring,  worthy  thane  ? 

Macbeth. 

Not  yet. 
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Macduff. 

He  did  command  me  to  call  timely  on  him  ; 

I  have  almost  slipp’d  the  hour. 

Macbeth. 

I’ll  bring  you  to  him. 

Macduff. 

I  know  this  is  a  joyful  trouble  to  you  ; 

But  yet  ’tis  one — 

Macbeth. 

The  labour  we  delight  in  physics  pain. 

This  is  the  door. 

Len. 

Goes  the  King  hence  to-day  ? 

Macbeth. 

He  does  : — He  did  appoint  it  so. 

Macbeth  is  now  embarked  in  a  course  of  de¬ 
ceit,  hypocrisy,  and  farther  bloody  deeds.  One 
crime  leads  to  more, — and  the  least  of  these  is 
a  feigned  grief  for  the  effect  of  his  first  guilt ; 
but  yet  his  expressions  are  at  first  equivocal, 
— and  his  feelings  altogether  such,  that  he 
may  almost  be  supposed  to  speak  the  truth 
when  he  says, 

Had  I  but  died  an  hour  before  this  chance, 

I  had  lived  a  blessed  time  ;  for,  from  this  instant, 

There’s  nothing  serious  in  mortality  : 

All  is  but  toys  :  renown  and  grace  is  dead, 

'  The  wine  of  life  is  drawn,  and  the  mere  lees 

Is  left  this  vault  to  brag  of. 

When  questioned  by  Malcolm,  his  evading 
to  speak  of  the  murder,  or  to  say  who  were 
the  murderers,  are  circumstances  which  show 
the  attention  of  Shakspeare  to  the  minutest 
shades  and  accidents  in  his  painting.  His 
anxiety  too  to  prevent  discovery,  by  killing  the 
guards  under  pretence  of  uncontrollable  fury 
at  their  imputed  crime,  is  in  the  highest  degree 
natural  and  artful. 

(To  be  continued. ) 


HUMAN  PROGRESSION. 

Wf,  might  not  know  the  reason,  why,  in  the 
moral  world,  so  many  ages  of  darkness  and  de¬ 
pravity  should  have  been  permitted  to  pass  by, 
any  more  than  we  know  the  reason  why,  in  the 
natural  world,  the  trees  of  a  forest,  instead  of 
starting  all  at  once  into  the  full  efflorescence  and 
stateliness  of  their  manhood,  have  to  make  their 
slowT  and  laborious  advancement  to  maturity, 
cradled  in  storms,  and  alternately  drooping  or 
expanding  with  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons. 
But  though  unable  to  scan  all  the  cycles,  either  of 
the  moral  or  natural  economy,  yet  we  may  recog¬ 
nize  such  influences  at  work,  as  when  multiplied, 
and  developed  to  the  uttermost,  are  abundantly 
capable  of  regenerating  the  world.  One  of  the 
likeliest  of  these  influences  is  the  pow'er  of  edu¬ 
cation ,  to  the  perfecting  of  which  so  many  minds 
are  earnestly  directed  at  this  moment;  and  for 
the  general  acceptance  of  which  in  society,  we 
have  a  guarantee  in  the  strongest  affections,  and 
fondest  wishes  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  of 
families. — I)r.  Chalmers'  Bridgeicater  Treatise. 


DR.  ELLIOTSON’S  OPINION  OF  GALL’S 
WORKS. 

In  a  foot-note,  Dr.  Elliotson  refers  to  Gall’s  work, 
u  Sur  les  Fonctions  du  Cerveau ,”  and  adds, — “  No 
one  can  have  a  full  conception  of  the  splendour  of 
phrenology  and  the  solidity  of  its  foundations,  nor 
of  the  majesty  of  Gall’s  intellect  and  character, 
who  has  not  studied  this,  or  the  large  work  of 
Gall.  Yet  most  persons  in  this  country  have  not 
read  either,  but  have  derived  their  ideas  of  phren¬ 
ology  from  works  containing  much  unsatisfactory 
speculation,  instead  of  pure  induction,  and  pro¬ 
duced  by  minds  very  far  below  that  of  the  great 
discoverer.” 


INTELLIGENCE. 

MR.  L.  BURKE’S  LECTURES. 

London  Mechanics  Institute. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  the  10th  inst.,  the 
second  of  this  course  of  lectures  w'as  delivered. 
We  are  enabled  to  give  Mr.  Burke’s  views 
from  his  own  notes,  though  these  cannot  be  re¬ 
garded  as  any  exact  transcript  of  what  he 
spoke,  since  the  lecture  was  almost  entirely 
extemporaneous;  still,  they  express  his  opinions 
in  his  own  words,  which  is  what  chiefly  con¬ 
cerns  our  readers.  We  are  able  only  to  give  a 
portion  of  the  present  lecture  in  this  number, 
but  it  will  be  concluded  in  our  next.  The  last 
of  these  lectures  will  be  delivered  on  Wednes¬ 
day  evening  the  24th  inst. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  Phrenology  is  this  : 
The  brain  is  not  a  single  organ,  but  an  apparatus 
of  many  organs,  each  one  of  which  performs  but 
one  kind  of  function.  But  what  is  meant  bv  the 
function  of  a  cerebral  organ  ?  The  peculiar  kind 
of  perception  or  feeling  which  is  dependent  on  the 
action  of  that  organ.  Each  organ  is  a  material 
instrument  by  means  of  which  is  manifested,  and 
exclusively  manifested,  some  one  kind  of  percep¬ 
tion  or  feeling,  which  perception  or  feeling  is 
technically  called  the  function  of  the  organ.  Just 
as  sight  is  dependent  upon  the  eye,  and  sound 
upon  the  ear,  so  are  other  perceptions  and 
feelings  dependent  upon  particular  portions  of 
the  cerebral  mass.  It  is  then  settled  by  this 
lavr,  that  only  one  kind  of  feeling  or  idea  shall 
depend  on  each  organ,  but  a  most  important 
question  still  arises  :  a  feeling  or  idea  may  be  com¬ 
plex  or  simple ;  which  must  it  be,  according  to 
this  law,  and  according  to  the  views  of  phrenolo¬ 
gists  ?  Let  us  first  consider  [the  difference  be¬ 
tween  absolute  or  real  unity,  and  that  which  is 
merely  relative.  An  absolute  unity  is  that  which 
is  one  in  every  sense,  that  in  which  the  mind  sees 
no  possibility  of  a  subdivision  into  twTo  or  more 
unlike  things.  A  relative  unity  is  that  which  is 
one  in  a  certain  sense  only.  It  is  that  "which, 
though  complex  in  reality,  may  be  termed  a  unity 
when  perceived  relatively  to  some  larger  combina¬ 
tion  which  embraces  it.  Thus,  a  man  is  a  unity 
relatively  to  an  army,  and  a  tree  a  unity  wrhen 
compared  with  the  landscape  of  wdiich  it  forms 
a  part. 

It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  find  an  absolute 
unity  in  the  world  of  matter,  but  no  such  difficulty 
exists  in  the  world  of  idea.  There  are  many  ideas 
and  many  sensations  that  may  be  strictly  said  to 
be  elementary,  and  incapable  of  subdivision  into 
tvro  or  more  different  ones  ;  for  instance,  the  idea 
of  distance  is  elementary ;  we  may  speak  of  gra- 
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dations  of  distance,  but  every  subdivision  we 
make  is  still  distance,  and  nothing  but  distance. 
The  idea  is  as  complete  and  perfect  in  the  least  as 
in  the  greatest  distance.  Gradations  in  distance 
are  more  properly  repetitions  than  subdivisions  of 
the  idea ;  or  they  may  be  said  to  be  different  degrees 
of  intensity  in  the  idea,  resulting  possibly  from  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  intensity  in  the  action  of  the  organ 
on  which  the  idea  is  dependent.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  idea  of  duration,  of  the  sensations  of 
; pressure ,  temperature ,  &c.  They  have  all  their 
gradations  of  intensity,  but  the  respective  idea  is 
equally  perfect  in  every  gradation.  Now  then, 
the  question  arises,  must  the  function  of  each 
organ  be  one  in  this  sense?  You  will  presently 
see  that  the  answer  must  be  in  the  affirmative. 
On  this  occasion  I  shall  confine  myself  to  that 
portion  of  the  subject  which  may  be  most  readily 
explained  to  you,  and  shall  choose  my  illustrations 
from  the  intellectual  powers,  and  from  the  most 
simple  of  the  perceptions.  You  will  bear  in  mind 
then,  that  the  function  of  a  cerebral  organ  is  the 
manifestation  of  some  kind  of  thought  or  feeling  : 
and  as  the  manifestation  of  every  thought  or  feel¬ 
ing  requires  the  action  of  some  organ  or  organs,  it 
follows,  that  everything  which  passes  through  the 
mind,  and  every  feeling  which  we  experience,  is, 
phreuologically  speaking,  the  function  of  some 
organ  or  organs.  Now,  in  a  complex  idea  or  feel¬ 
ing,  several  functions  are  performed ;  every  one  of 
the  ideas  or  feelings  of  which  it  is  composed  is  a 
function;  consequently,  according  to  the  funda¬ 
mental  law  of  phrenology,  an  idea  or  feeling,  ever 
so  little  complex,  must  depend  upon  two  or  more 
organs.  Whether  this  law  be  true  or  not,  phren¬ 
ologists  hold  it,  they  have  founded  on  it  the  whole 
of  their  science,  they  quote  it  perpetually.  They 
must  then,  to  be  consistent,  carry  it  out  to  its 
utmost  rigour,  they  must  be  bound  by  all  its 
legitimate  consequences,  or  they  must  abandon  it. 
If  they  abandon  it  in  the  least,  the  whole  theory 
of  the  science  is  an  inconsistency.  If  a  single 
organ  can  manifest  two  distinctly  different  kinds 
of  ideas,  or  feelings,  I  do  not  see  why  it  may  not 
manifest  four,  or  six,  or  fifty.  If  time  permitted, 

I  think  I  might  make  it  perfectly  evident  to 
you,  that  it  would  be  wholly  unreasonable  upon 
any  abstract  grounds,  to  suppose  that  any  homo¬ 
genous  portion  of  the  brain  could  be  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  different  kinds  of  perception  or  feeling  ; 
while  I  think  I  may  assert,  with  perfect  confi¬ 
dence,  that  not  a  single  fact  can  be  brought  for¬ 
ward,  from  the  whole  range  of  physiology,  in  proof 
of  such  a  position.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary 
that  I  should  enter  upon  this  matter;  my  object 
is  not  now  to  prove  the  truth  of  phrenology,  but 
to  test  the  opinions  of  phrenologists.  These  must 
be  all  viewed  in  reference  to  this  law,  and  all  that 
are  not  in  harmony  with  it  must  be  abandoned. 

Let  us  now  carry  these  ideas  into  practice,  and 
see  how  far  the  functions  assigned  to  particular 
organs  are  in  harmony  with  them.  As  one  of  the 
most  convenient  illustrations  of  the  analytical 
imperfections  of  Phrenology,  I  shall  examine  the 
views  entertained  of  the  organ  of  form. 

Dr.  Gall  had  observed  in  individuals  remark¬ 
able  for  their  memory  of  persons,  a  large  develop¬ 
ment  of  that  part  of  the  brain  situated  at  the 
inner  portions  of  the  orbital  plates,  indicated  ex¬ 
ternally  by  the  distance  between  the  eyes.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  his  method,  he  called  this  the  organ  of 
the  sense  of  persons.  Dr.  Spurzheim,  attempting 
to  analyse  the  function,  called  this  the  organ  of 
form,  because  persons  are  known  by  their  forms. 
This  definition  has,  I  believe,  been  universally 


received  by  all  his  disciples,  and  to  the  present 
hour  British  and  American,  and  perhaps  nearly 
all  phrenologists,  believe  in  the  existence  of  an 
organ  which,  to  speak  technically,  perceives  and 
remembers  forms.  Now,  let  us  see  whether,  in 
any  legitimate  sense,  form  can  be  considered  as  an 
elementary  or  simple  perception,  or  whether  an 
organ,  which  is  said  to  perceive  forms,  can  still  be 
considered  as  having  only  a  single  function. 

You  see  before  you  three  of  the  most  simple 
forms  in  nature  ;  the  most  simple  that  the  mind 
can  have  any  conception  of, — the  circle,  triangle, 
and  square.  Relatively  speaking,  these  may  be 
called  simple,  unities,  elements,  because  all  other  . 
forms  are  .'composed  of  them  ;  but  are  they  ab¬ 
solute  unities  ?  If  they  are,  they  are  nevertheless 
distinctly  different  from  one  another  ;  and,  if  one 
organ  perceives  the  three,  surely  that  organ  has 
three  different  kinds  of  perception  dependent  on 
it — performs  three '  different  functions;  for  it  is 
one  function  to  perceive  a  circle,  and  quite  an¬ 
other  to  perceive  a  triangle.  This  is  not  an  affair 
of  gradation  merely  ;  the  circle  is  not  a  gradation 
of  the  triangle,  nor  the  triangle  of  the  circle  or 
the  square.  When  we  speak  of  different  degrees 
of  distance  or  duration,  or  pressure,  &c.,  we  have 
merely  repetitions  or  accumulations  of  one  idea, 
that  idea  being  equally  complete  and  perfect  in  every 
degree.  But  here  the  one  idea  is  not  at  all  involved 
in  the  other,  the  circle  is  not  at  all  a  triangle, 
nor  the  triangle  a  ci  cle.  True,  there  is  a  common 
property,  or  rather  properties  in  all  these  forms  ; 
but  that  only  shows  that  they  are  compounded 
of  several  elements,  some  of  them  alike,  some  of 
them  different.  In  a  word,  they  are  relative 
unities,  not  real  unities.  The  idea  of  each  is  a 
complex  idea.  Now,  suppose  any  of  you  were 
asked  to  describe  what  distance  was,  what  would 
you  say  ?  “  Why,  it  is  distance,  it  is  being  away, 
it  is  the  space  between  two  or  more  bodies.”  This 
is  surely  no  definition,  it  is  merely  announcing 
the  same  idea  in  different  words,  all  of  which 
have  precisely  the  same  meaning.  It  would  be 
just  the  same  if  you  were  asked  to  define  duration, 
existence,  resemblance,  causation,  &c.  ;  the  sensa¬ 
tions  of  light,  sound,  heat,  &c.;  the  emotions  of  grief, 
anger,  joy,  &c.  The  reason  is  that  these  sensations 
and  ideas  are  simple,  elementary  ;  they  are  not  com¬ 
pounded  of  any  other  ideas  or  sensations  ;  conse¬ 
quently,  each  is  wholly  unlike  all  others,  and  can¬ 
not  be  compared  with  any  others,  because,  being  a 
perfect  unity  of  its  kind,  if  it  is  at  all  different, 
it  must  be  wholly  different  from  all  other  unities, 
— having  no  parts,  it  presents  no  point  of  com¬ 
parison  with  any  other  pure  element.  Therefore 
whatever  idea,  sensation,  feeling,  or  emotion  is 
capable  of  being  defined  is  complex — that  which 
is  elementary  admits  of  enunciation  only.  This 
proposition  admits  of  the  most  rigorous  demon¬ 
stration  ;  it  is  indeed  so  evident  as  to  assume  the 
character  of  an  axiom.  It  will  be  found  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  metaphysical  analysis, 
though  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  pre¬ 
viously  announced  or  acted  upon,  either  by  phren¬ 
ologists  or  metaphysicians. 

Now  then,  if  you  were  asked  to  define  or  de¬ 
scribe  what  a  circle  is,  there  would  be  none  of 
this  difficulty.  It  would  not  be  enough  here  to 
say,  “  Why,  a  circle  is  a  circle,  it  is  something 
round,  &c.”  If  you  pretended  to  any  information 
on  such  matters,  you  would  be  pronounced  sim¬ 
pletons,  were  you  to  give  such  a  bright  answer  as 
that.  On  the  contrary,  every  simple  figure  admits 
of  the  most  precise  definition,  and  it  is  the  first 
object  of  the  geometrician  to  give  such  definitions. 
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Hear  what  they  say  of  these  before  you.  “  A  circle 
is  a  figure  hounded  by  one  curved  line,  every¬ 
where  equally  distant  from  a  point  within  the 
figure  called  its  centre.”  Here  surely  we  have 
complexity  enough.  There  is  number,  “one  line 
curvature,  boundary,  and  its  opposites, — inness 
and  outness ,  equality,  and  distance, — four  or  five 
different  ideas  at  least.  Now  leave  out  any  one  of 
these,  and  what  becomes  of  your  circle  ?  it  ceases 
to  exist.  But  let  us  proceed.  “  A  triangle  is  a 
figure,  formed  by  three  straight  lines.”  Here 
again  we  have  number,  distance  or  size,  boundary, 
position  or  locality,  and  straightness  instead  of 
curvature.  “  A  square  is  a  figure  bounded  by  four 
straight  and]  equal  lines,  so  disposed  as  to  form 
four  equal  or  right  angles.”  Here,  in  addition  to 
the  other  ideas,  we  have  parallellism  and  perpen¬ 
dicularity.  Now,  then,  can  there  be  any  doubt 
about  the  complexity  of  these  most  simple  of  all 
forms  ?  When  we  treat  of  solids,  the  complexity 
increases ;  these  elements  are  variously  repeated, 
with  the  addition  of  the  idea  of  substance.  Is  it 
not  most  clear  then,  that,  if  the  perception  of 
forms  depends  on  one  organ,  that  organ  performs 
a  very  complex  function ;  in  other  words,  many 
functions  \  If  all  this  can  be  perceived  by  one 
organ,  then  the  law  which  forms  the  foundation 
of  phrenology  is  false ;  and  if  so,  what  becomes 
of  the  science  \  If  one  organ  can  perform  six 
or  seven  different  kinds  of  functions,  I  see  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  perform  fifty.  But 
if  you  will  still  assert  that  the  perception  and 
recollection  of  forms  is  dependent  upon  the 
portion  of  the  brain  we  are  speaking  of,  then  call 
that  portion  an  apparatus,  not  an  organ.  Say 
there  is  a  bundle  of  subordinate  organs  there,  and 
that  the  perception  and  memory  of  forms  are  the 
result  of  their  united  action, — that  will  be  con¬ 
sistent,  at  least,  even  if  not  true. 

[The  lecturer  here  spoke  of  the  objections  that 
might  be  raised,  in  respect  to  the  organs  of  colour 
and  tune,  as  well  as  those  of  the  sensations  of 
taste  and  smell;  all  of  which  had  perceptions  and 
sensations  dependent  on  them,  which  differed  not 
merely  in  degree,  but  also  in  kind.  He  admitted 
the  force  of  this  objection,  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  stated  his  conviction  that  these  were  actually 
apparatuses,  not  single  organs.  He  showed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  analogy  was  only  partial,  and  that 
the  modifications  of  function  in  these  apparatuses 
were  of  an  entirely  different  order  from  those 
attributed  by  phrenologists  to  the  organ  of  form. 
In  form  there  are  many  elements,  all  essentially 
different  in  their  nature,  and  for  the  perception 
of  several,  at  least,  of  which,  special  organs  have 
already  been  discovered  by  phrenologists.  This 
cannot  be  said  of  the  others.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  a  blue  colour  and  a  red  differ  from  each  other 
in  the  same  sense  that  number  differs  from  curva¬ 
ture  or  distance ,  &c.  Neither  has  there  been  any 
attempt  to  discover  special  organs  for  the  different 
kinds  of  colours.  The  same  remarks  are  equally 
applicable  to  sounds,  tastes,  and  odours.  In  fact, 
he  said,  there  were  many  reasons  for  supposing 
these  latter  to  depend  on  special  apparatuses,  but 
none  at  all  for  regarding  the  organ  of  form  as  an 
apparatus.  The  lecturer  also  showed  that  his 
mode  of  analysis  did  not  offer  the  least  counten¬ 
ance  to  the  new  organs  supposed  to  be  discovered 
by  a  certain  class  of  the  plireno-mesmerists ;  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  functions  attributed  to 
those  organs,  instead  of  being  an  approach  to 
analysis,  were,  in  most  cases,  in  the  highest  degree 
complex.  He  then  proceeded  with  his  main  argu¬ 
ment  as  follows :] 


I  am  well  aware  of  the  answers  that  are  given 
to  objections  of  this  kind  ;  but  they  will  not  bear  a 
rigorous  examination.  “Size,”  it  is  said,  “is  always 
found  in  conjunction  with  form,  but  they  are  still 
different  ideas  ;  any  given  form  may  have  various 
sizes,  &c.  The  same  may  be  said  of  number,  you  may 
think  of  numbers  without  thinking  of  forms,  and 
vice  versa , — so  also  of  position.”  This  is  very  su¬ 
perficial.  What  is  size  ?  It  is,  in  some  of  its  accep¬ 
tations,  at  least,  a  somewhat  complex  idea.  Its 
essential  element  is  distance, —  the  size  of  any 
body  is  the  distance  between  its  surfaces.  We  can 
certainly  think  of  distance  apart  from  form,  but 
I  deny  that  we  can  think  of  form  apart  from  di¬ 
stance  ;  for  distance  is  an  essential  element  of  all 
forms.  The  same  may  be  said  of  number,  of  lo¬ 
cality,  &c.  The  mind  may  not  always  pay  espe¬ 
cial  attention  to  every  necessary  element  in  a  given 
combination  ;  but  these  are  nevertheless  perceived, 
and  remembered  too,  in  proportion  to  our  power 
of  memory,  and  the  distinctness  of  the  general 
idea.  Philosophers  have  often  puzzled  them¬ 
selves  with  what  they  call  abstract  ideas,  and 
with  the  difference  ^  between  these  and  other 
ideas.  I  do  not  object  to  this  distinction,  in  cer¬ 
tain  cases ;  it  is  perfectly  legitimate  to  speak  of 
the  difference  between  an  abstract  and  an  indivi¬ 
dual  idea ;  but  there  is  a  certain  sense  in  which 
these  distinctions  have  been  productive  of  much 
delusion.  I  will  endeavour  to  make  this  plain  to 
you.  Were  we  to  see  for  the  first  time  such  an 
animal  as  the  horse,  for  instance,  it  is  allowed  that 
we  should  more  or  less  perceive  his  various  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  configuration,  colour,  &c.  ;  and  that,  in 
thinking  of  him  afterwards,  our  idea  would  em¬ 
brace  these  peculiarities  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent.  But  having  in  time  seen  various  other 
animals  of  the  same  kind,  with  modified  peculi¬ 
arities,  we  occasionally  use  the  term  horse  in  an 
abstract  or  general  sense,  without  reference  to 
any  one  horse  in  particular.  At  this  point,  we 
are  told,  that  we  can  think  and  speak  of  a  horse, 
fin  the  abstract,  without  thinking  of  any  of  its 
qualities ;  in  other  words,  without  thinking  of 
that  which  makes  it  a  horse.  In  like  manner,  we 
are  told,  that  we  may  think  of  a  circle,  or  a 
triangle,  in  the  abstract,  without  thinking  of  any 
of  the  elements  which  constitute  such  figures. 
This  is  mere  delusion,  mere  philosophical  jargon. 
It  is  the  wildest  absurdity  to  talk  of  having  a 
definite  idea  of  any  object,  as  a  mere  existence, 
apart  from  all  its  other  qualities  and  relations  ; 
to  talk  of  having  ideas  of  forms,  apart  from  the 
elements  which  constitute  forms.  This  delusion 
appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  mind 
gives  emphatic  attention,  so  to  speak,  to  only 
one,  or  a  few  objects,  or  elements,  at  any  one 
time  ;  but  that  does  not  prevent  others  from  being 
perceived  and  remembered.  Thus,  a  person  en¬ 
dowed  with  a  good  memory,  may  enter  a  room 
apparently  absorbed  by  some  train  of  ideas,  and 
leave  it|without  having  paid  any  attention  to  the 
various  objects  of  furniture,  &c.,  contained  in  it. 
If  afterwards  questioned  in  reference  to  these, 
perhaps  his  first  impression  would  be  that  he 
knows  little  or  nothing  about  them,  and  yet,  upon 
reflection  he  may  recall  them  all  vividly  and  mi¬ 
nutely.  Thus  too,  a  musician  often  seems,  even 
to  himself,  to  move  his  fingers  quite  mechanically 
and  unconsciously,  even  in  the  most  elaborate  and 
rapid  passages  ;  but  does  he  do  so  in  reality  1 — 
By  following  out  these  reflections,  it  will  appear 
quite  evident  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  ab¬ 
stract  idea,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  are  now 
speaking  ;  that  whenever  we  think  of  anything 
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which  is  complex,  we  think  of  several,  at  least, 
of  its  more  essential  elements,  even  though  the 
mind  may  not  give,  at  the  time,  any  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  them. 

To  return,  then, — phrenologists  have  discovered 
a  particular  organ  for  perceiving  numbers  ;  others, 
for  perciving  position,  distance,  &c.  :  and  then 
another  organ  for  perceiving  these  elements  in 
those  particular  combinations,  called  forms.  This 
is  surely  a  most  unphilosophical  redundancy. 
What  is  it  that  enables  me  to  perceive  and  re¬ 
member  that  there  are  three  figures  there  ? — Of 
course  the  organ  of  number.  But  what  enables 
me  to  perceive  that  that  figure  has  three  sides  ? 
Is  it  the  organ  of  form  ?  Why  should  not  the  or¬ 
gan  of  number  perceive  the  one  three,  as  well  as 
the  other  three  ?  Then,  what  enables  me  to  per¬ 
ceive  the  distance  between  these  figures,  or  their 
general  size  ? — Of  course  the  organ  of  size.  And 
why  should  it  not  enable  me  to  perceive  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  different  points  in  the  figures 
themselves,  the  length  of  their  lines,  &c.  ?  Let  us 
proceed  in  this  manner,  and  we  shall  leave  very 
little  work  for  the  poor  organ  of  form.  What 
that  little  is  we  shall  presently  see. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Mesmeric  Lecture  at  the  Palladium ,  St. 
Martin’s -lane. 

Mr.  Hart  on  Monday  evening,  May  8,  delivered 
a  lecture  at  the  above  institution  upon  the  popular 
subject  of  Mesmerism.  Having  clearly  pointed 
out  the  importance  of  the  science,  he  brought  for¬ 
ward  a  great  number  of  facts,  as  he  stated,  with 
the  view  of  convincing  parties  that  it  had  been 
sufficiently  tested,  and  enough  was  known  to  jus¬ 
tify  further  inquiry.  The  lecture  altogether  was 
one  of  the  best  we  have  heard  upon  such  occasions  ; 
it  was  more  than  a  me^e  prelude  to  the  experi¬ 
ments. 

The  experiments  were  made  on  two  bo}^,  by 
Mr.  Hart  and  another  gentleman.  Great  confusion 
is  produced  by  this  sort  of  double  experiments  ; 
many  think  it  a  ruse  to  distract  attention.  Al¬ 
though  we  feel  assured  that  neither  delusion  nor  col¬ 
lusion  was  used,  we  must  say  that  the  experiments 
themselves,  nor  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
conducted  by  the  mesmerisers,  were  of  a  nature 
calculated  to  convince  the  sceptic.  The  manifes¬ 
tations  were  far  from  decided.  Those  who  be¬ 
lieve,  of  course  found  confirmation  ;  those  who  do 
not,  saw  nothing  they  could  not  readily  account 
for  without  the  aid  of  mesmerism. 

We  are  sure  a  public  lecture- room  is  not  the 
place  for  satisfactorily  proving  the  mesmeric  in¬ 
fluence  ;  we  are  equally  sure,  that  it  is  not  a  legi¬ 
timate  application  of  the  power,  to  produce  the 
effect  merely  to  gratify  curiosity,  or  make  a  lec¬ 
ture  popular  or  profitable. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  People’s  Phrenological 

Journal. 

41,  Prescot  Street,  Liverpool,  May  4th,  1843. 
Mr.  Editor. 

Dear  Sir. — It  appears  to  me  that  the  principal 
difference  existing  among  scientific  men  on  the 
subject  of  man’s  responsibility,  is  more  in  their 


definition  of  the  term  “  Responsibility”  than  in  the 
principles  themselves  ;  for  I  have  invariably  found 
that  when  we  have  properly  defined  the  term  to 
the  mutual  satisfaction  of  each,  I  have  experienced 
little  or  no  difficulty  in  inducing  opponents  to 
subscribe  to  the  doctrine  of  man’s  non-responsi¬ 
bility,  philosophically  considered,  startling  as  the 
announcement  may  be  to  some  timid  unreflecting 
minds.  Therefore,  with  your  permission,  I  will 
lay  before  your  readers  my  views  of  the  question 
in  as  concise  a  form  as  I  possibly  can.  First,  then, 
the  proper  definition  of  the  term  a  responsibility:” 
the  word  as  generally  understood,  implies  a  power 
or  ability  in  the  individual  to  act  otherwise  than 
he  did  under  the  given  circumstances,  and  conse¬ 
quently  renders  himself  amenable  to  punishment, 
which  punishment  is  considered  just  by  supposing 
that  he  could  have  refrained  from  acting  in  that 
particular  way ;  and  hence  arises  his  responsibility 
and  the  justice  of  inflicting  punishment.  That 
such  a  doctrine  should  be  advocated  by  those  igno¬ 
rant  of  man’s  mental  and  moral  nature  can  be 
matter  of  no  surprise  ;  but  phrenologists,  who 
ought  to  know  better,  are  inexcusable.  But  before 
I  state  that  man  is  not,  and  cannot  be  a  morally 
responsible  agent  in  the  sense  just  given,  to  quiet 
the  fears  of  the  timid,  it  will  be  as  well  to  remark 
in  this  place,  they  are  not  to  suppose  that  men 
with  all  their  baneful  passions,  are  to  be  let  loose 
on  society,  to  commit  whatever  depredations  their 
vicious  dispositions  may  incline  them  to  ;  there  is 
nothing  of  all  this,  or  anything  bearing  the  most 
distant  approach  to  it, “implied  by  man’s  non -re¬ 
sponsibility.  Each  individual  being  a  member  of 
society,  is  by  common  consent  bound  to  obey  the 
laws  governing  the  community  in  which  he 
lives  ;  and  if  it  is  found  that  any  have  so  depraved 
an  organization  or  nature,  that  they  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  control  their  acts,  then  society  is  justly  en¬ 
titled  to  place  such  under  restraint,  or  subject 
them  to  a  course  of  moral  training,  to  fit  them  for 
duly  exercising  their  privileges  as  worthy  mem¬ 
bers  of  society  ;  and  not,  as  now  too  frequently 
advocated,  purely  for  the  sake  of  punishment; 
which  implies  not  a  beneficent  but  a  vindictive 
feeling  in  the  laws.  It  is  an  axiom  in  phrenology, 
that  the  general  size  of  the  head,  or  that  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  organ,  is  a  correct  indication  of  power,  and 
that  a  large  organ  has  a  tendency  to  spontaneous 
activity,  especially  when  accompanied  by  an  active 
temperament.  That,  just  in  proportion  to  the  re¬ 
lative  development  of  three  grand  divisions  of  the 
human  brain,  the  affective,  mental,  and  moral 
powers,  will  lie  the  individual  character,  and  that 
man  is  in  possession  of  no  mental  power  but  what 
is  indicated  and  may  be  estimated  by  the  size  of 
the  mental  organ,  manifesting  the  particular  power 
then  under  consideration.  Now,  seeing  this  to  be 
the  case,  and  that  the  child  when  born  has  no  free 
will  or  act  of  choice  in  determining  what  kind  or 
conformation  of  cranium  it  shall  have,  but  in  all 
this  is  purely  passive  ;  how  then  can  it  be  rea¬ 
sonably  held  responsible  for  its  acts,  as  in  the 
former  isense,  where  punishment  is  advocated  ? 
Ought  he  not  rather  to  be  pitied  for  his  mental  and 
moral  incapacity  of  complying  with  the  required 
regulations  or  laws  under  which  he  lives,  just  as 
much  as  you  compassionate  any  other  mental  or 
physical  disease,  seeing  that  both  kinds  have 
physical  jcauses  for  their  foundation,  over  which 
the  patient  has  no  control  ?  Then  it  may  be  ob¬ 
jected  that  the  influence  of  education  in  enlight¬ 
ening  the  mind  creates  in  man  a  moral  power,  and 
thereby  constitutes  man  a  moral  agent.  Certainly 
it  is  a  greater  outrage  on  the  feelings  of  justice,  to 
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punish  the  ignorant  and  uneducated  for  not  know¬ 
ing  that  which  they  never  had  the  means  of 
acquiring  ;  but  do  we  not  know,  as  phrenologists, 
that  many  very  inferior,  yea  even  vicious  organiza¬ 
tions,  are  to  be  found  in  the  middle  and  upper 
walks  of  life  \  and  that  many  of  these,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  the  advantages  of  education,  cannot 
possibly  so  control  their  acts  as  to  preserve  to 
themselves  the  slightest  semblance  of  a  moral 
character  ;  and  some  too  frequently  even  step 
beyond  the  pale  of  the  civil  law.  Some  phre¬ 
nologists  will  say,  “  every  man  has  a  power,”  which 
vague,  and  undefined,  and  undefinable  sentence  I 
never  could  get  rationally  explained.  Either 
phrenology  can,  or  it  cannot,  discover  all  the 
mental  powers  possessed  by  man  (so  far  at  least 
as  not  materially  to  affect  the  system) ;  if  it  cannot, 
it  can  be  no  true  science, — the  essentials  being 
wanted  to  entitle  it  to  rank  among  the  sciences  ; 
if  it  can,  then  must  it  be  the  height  of  absurdity 
to  talk  of  man  generally  as  “  having  a  power,” 
while  as  phrenologists,  we  profess  to  determine  the 
amount  of  men’s  mental  powers,  by  the  size  of  the 
respective  mental  organs,  and  do  not  ever  even 
suppose  man  to  possess  any  mental  or  moral 
power,  but  what  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  size  ( 
of  the  material  mental  organ.  Otherwise,  if  there 
be  some  great  invisible  mental  agent,  which  we 
can  neither  see  nor  feel,  our  manipulations  of  heads 
are  worse  than  useless.  Therefore,  seeing  this  to 
be  the  real  condition  and  position  of  man  in 
society,  mental  and  moral  being  as  he  is,  I  con¬ 
fess  I  am  at  a  loss  even  to  conjecture  on  what 
grounds  man’s  responsibility  can  be  established 
on  other  principles  than  those  of  compassionating, 
reforming,  improving,  and  reclaiming  him  to 
society  ;  or  should  his  organization  be  of  such  a 
description  that  no  reasonable  hopes  can  be  enter¬ 
tained  of  his  ever  again  mingling  with  society, 
it  is  but  just  that  society  should  be  protected 
from  the  effects  of  his  unfortunate  organization, 
by  his  being  kept  under  confinement,  a  moral 
patient  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life.  In  con¬ 
clusion,  I  would  remark,  that  if  parties  could 
better  understand  what  they  mean  by  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  how  a  correct  interpretation  of  the 
term  would  affect  society  generally,  many  would 
not  manifest  so  much  reluctance  to  act  on  its 
beneficent  principles.  That  a  large  portion  of  the 
religious  world  should  oppose  this  Anew  of  the 
question,  they  being  naturally  ignorant  of  man’s 
true  mental  constitution,  cannot  be  matter  of  sur¬ 
prise  ;  but  natural  science  being  founded  on  de¬ 
monstrable  facts,  ought  not  to  sacrifice  truth  to 
conciliate  the  peculiar  opinions  they  happen  to 
entertain. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

R.  S. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  People's  Phrenological 
Journal. 

Mr.  Editor.— You  must  excuse  the  presumption 
of  a  working  man,  but  being  a  lover  of  truth,  I 
offer  my  mite  in  the  pages  of  your  admirable  jour¬ 
nal.  I  repeatedly  find  you  soliciting  facts  ; — the 
following  is  a  glorious  one.  If  you  were  present, 
you  will  not  require  this  statement ;  if  informed 
on  the  point,  this  will  confirm.  Being  present  on 
Wednesday,  May  3rd,  at  Mr.  Bailey’s  lecture,  at 
the  Rotunda,  Blackfriars  Road,  I  witnessed  the 
following  experiment.  There  was  a  numerous 
and  riotous  meeting,  and  they  appeared  to  come 
in  companies  for  the  express  purpose  of  crushing 
Mesmerism.  After  having  witnessed  the  wonder¬ 


ful  phenomena  produced  upon  several  children, 
who  were  successfully  operated  upon,  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  unprejudiced,  though  the  audience 
was  far  from  being  satisfied,  a  general  uproar 
ensued,  which  increased  until  the  lecturer  con¬ 
sented  to  experimentize  on  some  persons  present. 
The  first  did  not  succeed,  the  second  but  partially, 
when  a  man  of  large  dimensions  roared  out, 
“  Mesmerise  a  working  man,”  and  gaining  the 
stage,  seated  himself.  Mr.  Bailey  seized  him  with 
apparent  despair  ;  providentially  for  the  cause,  lie 
succeeded  in  a  minute  or  two  in  sending  him  so 
fast  asleep  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  was 
awakened.  Now  there  was  a  turn  in  the  tide  of 
affairs,  and  the  meeting,  a  majority  of  which 
strongly  opposed  the  proceedings,  were  now  to  be 
seen  applauding  with  all  their  might  and  main ;  a 
resolution  was  proposed,  to  return  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Bailey,  which  was  enthusiastically  done ; 
and  the  person  who  was  mesmerised  stood  for¬ 
ward  and  manfully  attempted  to  describe  his 
feelings  during  the  operation.  He  gave  his  name 
to  all  present,  MacCarthy,  a  workman  at  Ponti- 
fex’s,  engineer,  Shoe-lane.  Confirmed  by  his  shop- 
mates  present. 

I  remain, 

Y our  humble  subscriber, 

76,  Shoe-lane.  T.  Baker. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS.’ 

A.  K.  S.  inquires  the  best  way  to  cultivate  the 
organ  of  language  9  By  exercising  it  progres¬ 
sively  upon  its  proper  object.  Words,  arbitrarily 
used  as  signs,  we  believe  to  be  its  object ;  it  is  but 
one  element  of  the  power  of  acquiring  languages 
with  facility  :  many  faculties  combine  for  this  ; 
indeed,  we  know  no  acquirement  depending  on  a 
single  organ. 

B.  M.  P.  had  better  get  a  small  collection  of 
casts;  any  of  the  phrenological  works  contain  lists 
of  the  most  striking  examples  of  particular  de¬ 
velopments. 

Query. — Certainly  Phrenology  is  fast  spreading, 
and  is,  to  some  extent,  being  practically  used  ;  in 
fact,  a  phrenologist  must  act  to  some  extent  upon 
the  knowledge  he  possesses. 

A  Learner . — The  best  way  is  to  observe  the 
particular  configuration  of  the  head  of  those  per¬ 
sons  Avho  excel,  and  then  opposite  cases  ;  he  will 
by  this  method  soon  learn  to  distinguish  between 
large  and  small. 

We  have  a  host  of  letters  upon  Responsibility  ; 
some  we  shall  use  as  soon  as  space  permits.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  be  favoured  with  cases  or  specu¬ 
lations  upon  any  of  the  disputed  points  of  phren¬ 
ology  ;  their  discussion  will  do  good  ;  none  we  fear 
will  be  done  by  keeping  the  Responsibility  question 
open.  As  demonstration  cannot  be  obtained, 
those  who  believe  the  one  principle  will  never  be 
convinced  they  are  in  error  by  their  opponents, 
who  may  argue  and  write  on,  their  friends  not 
heeding  them,  their  adversaries  not  believing 
them. 
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A  COMPLETE  SYSTEM  OF  PHRENOLOGY. 

(  Continued.) 

Animals.  This  organ  is  found  in  animals  ; 
and  tlieir  habits  and  instincts,  with  regard  to 
the  feeling,  are  invariably  found  to  be  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  development  of  the  organ.  Some 
animals  are  as  remarkable  for  their  timidity 
as  others  are  for  their  courage.  The  power 
to  resist  depends  much  on  this  organ;  it  is 
large  in  most  herbiverous  animals,  and  they 
show  great  courage  when  attacked ;  it  is  an¬ 
other  influence  which  induces  attack.  Bulls, 
horses,  are  examples  of  this  sort  of  courage ; 
rabbits  possess  much  more  courage  than  hares ; 
the  bull-dog  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
greyhound;  the  courage  of  the  game-cock  is 
well  known ;  and  all  are  more  or  less  phren¬ 
ologists  by  nature,  without  knowing  it.  It  is  a 
fact  known  to  those  connected  with  the  breed¬ 
ing  and  training  of  cocks  to  fight,  that  their 
game  is  relative  to  the  breadth  of  the  back  part 
of  their  heads.  Gentlemen  would  take  this 
shape  of  the  head  of  a  bird,  with  the  fame  of 
the  man  who  had  had  the  training,  as  a  test  of 
the  probability  of  success ;  relying  in  this  in¬ 
stance  upon  the  natural  powder,  as  indicated  by 
the  development  of  the  organ,  and  the  amount 
of  education  it  had  received.  Some  horses  are 
very  shy,  others  bold.  Grooms  and  horse- 
jockeys  will  point  out  the  different  characters 
of  the  horses,  by  examining  their  heads  :  large 
combativeness  gives  breadth  between  the  ears; 
timid,  shy  horses,  are  always  narrow  in  this 
part, — the  ears  seem  set  closer  together  than  in 
the  courageous  horses.  In  male  animals  this 
organ  is  generally  larger  than  in  the  female. 
In  those  species  of  animals  which  associate,  it 
will  be  found  that  upon  the  approach  of  danger, 
the  females  retire  to  the  rear,  the  males  ad¬ 
vance  to  meet  and  oppose  the  enemy.  Under 
particular  excitement,  in  defence  of  their 
young,  the  females  display  equal  or  superior 
bravery  to  the  males. 

The  Natural  Language  of  this  organ,  in 
accordance  with  the  law  which  wTe  have  pre¬ 
viously  explained,  is  to  throw  the  head  back¬ 
ward,  and  on  one  side,  as  seen  in  the  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  boxers  and  gladiators  ;  when 
the  organ  is  small,  under  the  influence  of  out¬ 
raged  or  excited  feelings,  an  individual  may  be 
induced  to  stand  up  to  fight;  but  he  will  not 
keep  his  head  up,  but  will  continually  be  in- 


[PitlCE  2d. 

dined  to  bend  it  forwards  and  downwards. 
Great  tenacity  is  imparted  to  all  the  nerves  and 
muscles  of  the  system  ;  they  become  contracted. 
It  is  impossible  to  have  this  feeling  excited, 
and  stand  with  the  head  expressing  combative¬ 
ness ,  the  arms  in  advance,  strained  to  strike  or 
resist,  and  the  legs  or  feet  relaxed.  Some 
artists,  in  ignorance  of  this  law,  have  placed 
the  legs  of  their  characters  so  as  to  express  a 
perfectly  different  state,  to  that  affecting  the 
head  and  arms :  the  voice  is  affected  by  the 
activity  of  this  power.  Madame  de  Stael 
notices  of  Napoleon,  who  had  this  feeling  very 
strongly  marked  in  his  character,  that  when  he 
was  excited,  every  word  he  uttered  seemed  to 
contain  a  blow.  It  gives  a  loud  thumping  tone 
and  expression  to  the  voice.  It  may  be  stated 
in  opposition  to  our  views  in  regard  to  natural 
language,  that  the  position  we  describe  is  as¬ 
sumed  as  being  best  adapted  for  self-defence,  or 
aggression.  No  doubt  it  is  the  best  position,  or 
it  would  not  have  been  the  one  naturally 
assumed  under  the  activity  of  the  feeling  re¬ 
quiring  it ;  but  a  very  superficial  observation 
of  -what  is  daily  occurring  in  nature,  will  suffice 
to  show  that  the  result  does  not  flow  from  re¬ 
flection  and  calculation.  We  shall  see  the 
young  of  both  sexes,  boys  and  girls,  if  fully  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  pow  er,  assuming  at  once,  when 
it  is  excited,  the  exact  posture  indicated,  and  in 
every  respect  manifesting  the  natural  language, 
as  described;  and  this  with  a  precision  and  in¬ 
variableness,  that  is  quite  inexplicable,  by  the 
supposition  that  it  has  been  studied  and  ac¬ 
quired.  The  same  remark  may  be  extended 
to  animals  ;  and  it  will  be  readily  seen,  that  the 
natural  expression  of  the  feeling  in  the  most 
uneducated,  or  even  in  the  brute  creation,  far 
exceeds  any  imitation  of  it,  even  by  the  most 
accomplished  and  experienced  actors.  The 
ancient  writers  have  sometimes  noticed,  most 
graphically,  the  gestures  and  positions  (or,  in 
other  words,  the  natural  language,)  assumed 
under  the  influence  of  certain  feelings.  Vir¬ 
gil,  describing  the  encounter  between  Dares 
and  Entellus,  gives  a  very  correct  description 
of  the  natural  language  of  combativeness ;  it 
is  thus  translated  by  Dryden  : 

“*  Both  on  tiptoe  stand  at  full  extent  ; 

Their  arms  aloft,  their  bodies  inly  bent  ; 

Their  heads,  from  aiming  blows,  they  bear  afar 

With  clashing  gauntlets,  then  provoke  the  war.” 
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Chap.  X. — Destructiveness. 

The  next  organ  to  be  considered,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  general  arrangement,  is  called 
destructiveness .  It  was  originally  named  by 
Gall,  instinct  du  meurtre ,  which  means  a 
disposition  to  kill,  but  was  ignorantly  trans¬ 
lated  into  English  by  the  word  murder.  This 
mistake  caused  much  abuse  of  Phrenology  and 
Dr.  Gall. 

This  organ  was  discovered  by  observing  the 
difference,  in  the  crania  of  carniverous  and 
graniverous  animals.  Gall,  without  drawing 
any  inference  from  the  fact,  was  in  the  habit  of 
showing  to  his  pupils,  that  one  class  of  animals 
could  be  distinguished  from  the  other  by  observ¬ 
ing  the  configuration  of  the  skull,  even  though 
all  the  teeth  were  lost.  He  found  this  portion 
of  the  brain  largely  developed  in  murderers  ; 
and  hence  the  question  occurred  to  him,  is  it 
possible  there  can  be  any  connexion  betwixt 
the  conformation  of  brain  thus  noticed,  and  the 
propensity  to  kill?  Dr.  Gall’s  reply  to  this 
query  should  be  known  by  all  engaged  in  phi¬ 
losophical  researches.  “  At  first,”  says  the 
Doctor,  “I  revolted  from  this  idea;  but  when 
my  only  business  was  to  observe,  and  to  state 
the  result  of  my  observations,  I  acknowledged 
no  other  law  than  that  of  truth.  Let  us  not, 
therefore,”  says  he,  “  fear  to  unfold  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  nature,  for  it  is  only  when  we  shall 
have  discovered  the  hidden  springs  of  human 
actions,  that  we  shall  know  how  to  guide  the 
conduct  of  men.” 

That  there  exists  in  the  human  mind  a  pro¬ 
pensity  or  liking  to  kill,  and  for  destruction,  is 
acknowledged  by  the  best  writers.  Lord  Kames 
attributes  the  liking,  so  general,  for  hunting  and 
the  sports  of  the  field,  to  what  he  calls  the  ap- 
petite  for  hunting ,  and  says  it  is  an  illustrious 
instance  of  providential  care, — the  adapting 
the  internal  constitution  of  man  to  his  ex¬ 
ternal  circumstances.  However  this  appetite 
for  hunting  maybe  little  necessary  for  food,  it 
is  still  remarkable  in  young  men,  high  and  low, 
rich  and  poor.  Natural  propensities  may  be 
rendered  faint,  or  obscure,  but  never  totally 
eradicated. — ( Lord  Karnes’  Sketches.) 

In  the  Essays  of  Vicessimus  Knox,  this  sub¬ 
ject  is  noticed  in  a  similar  way.  “The  de¬ 
light,”  he  says,  “  felt  in  this  sport  (hunting) 
has  been  ascribed  to  the  excitement  of  the 
ehase,  to  emulation,  and  to  the  pleasure  of  suc¬ 
ceeding  in  our  aim  ;  but  if  these  were  the  sole 
sources  of  enjoyment,  then  it  ought  to  be  as 
pleasant  to  gallop  over  hill  and  dale,  and  leap 
hedge  and  ditch,  without,  as  with  an  animal  in 
chase  ;  and  as  agreeable  to  shoot  at  any  object 
thrown  into  the  air  as  at  a  bird.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  case  :  unless  there  is  a  creature  to 
suffer  the  effects  of  the  hunting  and  shooting, 
these  acts  afford  but  little  pleasure. 

The  laws  of  the  land  recognise  this  as  an  in¬ 
nate  principle  of  nature.  A  statute  of  George 
III.  ordains,  “That  if  any  person  or  persons 
shall  wantonly  and  cruelly  beat,  abuse,  or  ill- 
treat  any  horse,  mare,  gelding,”  &c.  This  is 
of  course  to  restrain  the  abuse  of  this  pro¬ 
pensity,  but  it  clearly  supposes  its  existence. 


Man’s  physical  nature  shows  adaptation  for  the 
use  of  animal  food,  and  we  are  told  the  beasts 
of  the  field,  &c.,  were  given  for  man’s  use ; 
but,  to  be  useful  and  beneficial  to  his  health, 
they  must  be  killed;  and  to  accomplish  this, 
man  must  have  a  power  enabling  him  to  de¬ 
stroy. 

The  command,  “  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder,” 
although  levelled  against  the  abuse  of  this 
feeling,  is  a  proof  of  its  existence.  If  man 
has  not  naturally  a  power  which,  under  certain 
circumstances,  may  lead  to  the  crime  of  mur¬ 
der,  it  is  sheer  nonsense  to  command  him  not  to 
commit  what  he  has  no  power  to  commit.  This, 
we  trust,  will  be  enough  to  satisfy  all  who  think 
upon  the  subject,  that  the  feeling  itself  exists; 
and  we  proceed  to  consider  the  situation  of  the 
organ. 

Situation. — Immediately  above,  and  extend¬ 
ing  a  little  backwards,  and  in  front  of  the  top 
of  the  ear.  The  shape  of  the  organ  is  a  segment 
of  a  circle.  The  points  of  the  fingers,  if  closed 
and  brought  at  the  extremities  to  a  line,  will, 
if  laid  upon  the  top  of  the  ear, — the  insides  of 
the  fingers  touching  the  ear, — about  cover  the 
organ  of  destructiveness.  There  will  fre¬ 
quently  be  found  a  decided  projection  in  this 
part,  when  the  organ  is  large  ;  a  small  organ 
is  indicated  by  a  flatness  at  this  part,  giving  a 
narrowness  of  appearance  to  the  head ;  but 
secretiveness  being  immediately  over  this 
organ,  allowance  must  be  made  for  its  relative 
size ;  but  it  is  rarely  found  that  one  of  these 
organs  is  very  large,  and  the  other  very  small, 
in  the  same  head.  When  the  organ  is  large, 
the  meatus  auditorius,  or  opening  of  the  ear, 
will  be  found  lower  down  relatively  to  the  ex¬ 
ternal  angle  of  the  eye,  than  when  the  organ 
is  small ;  in  many  of  the  latter  cases,  a  line 
drawn  from  the  eye  would  pass  over  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  ear:  in  many  criminals  the  whole 
of  the  ear  will  be  found  below  such  line. 

Primitive  Function. — It  is  questionable  with 
us,  if  any  word  expresses  the  primitive  func¬ 
tion  of  this  faculty.  We  may  describe  it  as 
an  inclination  and  power  to  attack,  to  over¬ 
come,  or  to  injure  and  destroy ;  they  are  all 
manifestations.  We  think,  without  limiting 
its  power  to  specific  acts,  it  is  best  understood 
as  imparting  an  energy  and  earnestness  to  the 
character,  that  under  varying  circumstances 
leads  to  all  the  above  results;  its  legitimate 
use  being  to  kill  for  food,  to  destroy  noxious 
animals,  &c.  Its  abuses  are  cruelty,  murder, 
desire  to  torment,  tendency  to  passion,  harsh¬ 
ness,  severity  in  speech  and  writing,  swearing. 
The  emotion,  when  highly  excited,  becomes 
ferocity.  In  our  Classification  of  the  Faculties, 
Part  II.,  page  63,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  con¬ 
sider  this  as  the  instinct  giving  the  desire  to 
attack,  or  be  aggressive,  in  opposition  to  the 
last  considered  organ  of  combativeness ,  the 
limits  of  which  appear  to  be  to  oppose  or 
resist. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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IMAGINATION. 

This  expression  has  several  significations  :  it  is 
employed  to  indicate  at  one  time  a  fundamental 
power,  called  also  the  faculty  of  invention  ;  and  in 
this  sense  it  is  said  to  invent  machinery,  to  com¬ 
pose  mucic  and  poetry,  and  in  general  to  produce 
every  new  conception.  Imagination,  again,  is  some¬ 
times  taken  for  the  faculty  of  recalling  previously 
acquired  notions  of  objects.  This  signification  even 
corresponds  to  the  etymology  of  the  word  :  the 
images  existing  interior]  ly.  At  another  time  imagina¬ 
tion  indicates  alively  manner  of  feeling  and  acting. 
Imagination,  in  fine,  is  a  title  given  to  facility  of 
combining  previous  perceptions,  and  of  producing 
new  compositions.  To  the  preceding  conside¬ 
rations  I  answer,  that  imagination  is  in  no  case  a 
fundamental  faculty.  There  can  he  no  single  facul¬ 
ty  of  invention,  or  else  he  who  displays  it  in  one, 
ought  to  show  it  in  all  arts  and  sciences.  And  it  is 
notorious  that  powers  of  invention  are  very  differ¬ 
ent  in  the  same,  as  well  as  in  different  persons. 
A  mechanician  who  invents  machines  of  stupend¬ 
ous  powers,  may  he  almost  without  musical  talent, 
and  a  great  geometrician  may  he  perfectly  insensi¬ 
ble  to  the  harmony  of  tones  ;  whilst  the  poet  who 
can  describe  the  most  pathetic  situations  and  arouse 
the  feelings  powerfully,  may  he  quite  capable  of 
inventing  mathematical  problems.  Man,  it  is 
certain,  can  only  invent  or  perfect,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  sphere  of  activity  of  the  peculiar 
faculties  he  possesses;  and  therefore  there  can  be  no 
fundamental  power  of  invention.  Each  primitive 
faculty  has  its  laws,  and  he  who  is  particularly  en¬ 
dowed  in  a  high  degree,  often  finds  effects  un¬ 
known  before  ;  and  this  is  called  invention.  Ima¬ 
gination  is,  consequently,  no  more  than  a  quantitive 
mode  of  action  of  the  primitive  faculties,  combined 
particularly  with  those  of  causality  and  compari¬ 
son.  Inventions  are,  probably,  never  made  by 
individual  faculties  ;  several  commonly  act  to¬ 
gether  in  establishing  the  necessary  relations  be¬ 
tween  effects  and  causes. 

The  fundamental  faculties  sometimes  act  spon¬ 
taneously,  or  by  their  internal  power,  and  this 
degree  of  activity  is  then  called  imagination  also. 
In  this  sense  imagination  is  as  various  in  its  kinds 
as  the  primitive  faculties.  Birds  build  their  nests, 
or  sing,  without  having  been  taught,  and  men  of 
great  minds  do  acts  which  they  had  never  either 
seen  or  heard  of.  In  calling  the  degree  of  activity 
of  the  faculties  which  produces  these  effects,  imagi¬ 
nation ,  it  is  still  a  mere  result  of  individual 
powers.  All  that  has  been  said  of  imagination,  as 
well  as  the  faculty  of  recalling  impressions,  is  re- 
ferrible  to  the  mode  of  action  styled  memory  of 
the  intellectual  faculties,  and  is  not  an  effect  of 
any  single  power. 

Finally,  imagination,  used  synonymously  with 
exaltation,  or  poetic  fire,  results  from  activity  of 
the  fundamental  faculty,  which  I  call  ideality ,  and 
to  the  consideration  of  which  mental  power  in  the 
Phrenology,  I  refer  my  reader  for  further  info  r- 
mation. 

From  the  preceding  reflections  on  perception, 
attention,  memory,  and  imagination,  it  follows, 
that  the}’’  are  quantitive  modes  of  action  of 
the  fundamental  faculties,  each  of  which  may 
act  spontaneously,  or  be  roused  by  external  im¬ 
pressions.  The  intellectual  faculties  alone  perceive 
or  know  impressions,  and  being  directed  towards 
the  objects  of  which  respectively  they  have  cogni¬ 
sance, produce  attention  ;  repeating  notions  already 
perceived,  they  exert  memory ,  and  being  so  active 
as  to  call  effects  as  yet  unknown,  they  may  be  said 
to  elicit  imagination . — Spurzheim. 
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THE  APPLICATION  OF  PHRENOLOGY  TO 
CRITICISM. 

Macbeth.  ( Continued.) 

It  is  a  trite  remark,  “c’estne  que  le  premier 
pasqui  coute.”  Macbeth  having  once  imbrued 
his  hands  in  blood,  needs  not  his  lady’s  instruc¬ 
tions  to  incite  him  to  any  other  murder.  Hav¬ 
ing  obtained  the  crown  by  means  of  this  kind, 
he  goes  on  to  commit  fresh  crimes  to  secure 
himself  in  it.  As  he  himself  says, 

I  am  in  blood  so  far  stept  in, 

Returning  were  as  tedious  as  go  o’er. 

Till  now  he  has  been  chiefly  under  the 
guidance  of  love  of  approbation ;  but  his  ele¬ 
vation  to  the  crown  renders  this  feeling  less 
effective,  and  fear  ( cautiousness )  is  now  the 
master  passion  of  his  heart.  It  is  this  which 
incites  him  to  the  removal  of  Banquo. 

Our  fears  in  Banquo 
Stick  deep  ;  and  in  his  royalty  of  nature 
Reigns  that  which  would  be  feared.  ’Tis  much 
he  dares  ; 

And,  to  that  dauntless  temper  of  his  mind. 

He  hath  a  wisdom,  that  doth  guide  his  valour 
To  act  in  safety.  There  is  none  but  he 
Whose  being  I  do  fear. 

The  prophecy  of  the  sisters,  who  said  that 
Banquo’s  issue  should  be  kings,  confirms  his 
bloody  purpose.  But  even  while  the  act  is  on 
the  eve  of  being  accomplished,  he  confesses  to 
his  wife  how  much  his  mind  is  torn  by  fears 
and  disquietudes,  in  so  much,  that,  even  on 
the  throne  itself,  he  almost  envies  the  condition 
of  that  victim  whom  he  has  immolated  in  order 
to  obtain  it. 

We  have  scotch’d  the  snake,  not  killed  it  ; 

She’ll  close,  and  be  herself ;  whilst  our  poor 
malice 

Remains  in  danger  of  her  former  tooth. 

But  let 

The  frame  of  things  disjoint,  both  the  worlds 
suffer, 

Ere  we  will  eat  our  meal  in  fear,  and  sleep 
In  the  affliction  of  these  terrible  dreams, 

That  shake  us  nightly  :  Better  be  with  the  dead. 
Whom  wre,  to  gain  our  place,  have  sent  to  peace, 
Than  on  tire  torture  of  the  mind  to  lie 
In  restless  ecstacy.  Duncan  is  in  his  grave  ; 
After  life’s  fitful  fever,  he  sleeps  well  ; 

Treason  has  done  his  worst :  nor  steel,  nor  poison, 
Malice  domestic,  foreign  levy,  nothing, 

Can  touch  him  further. 

The  lady  who  is  always  represented  as  coax¬ 
ing  and  encouraging  her  husband,  soothing  hi* 
agitations,  and  endeavouring  to  calm  his  ter¬ 
rors,  answers, 

Come  on 

Gentle  mv  lord,  sleek  o’er  your  rugged  looks  ; 
Be  bright  and  jovial  ’mong  your  guests  to-night. 

His  reply  shows  his  desire  to  conceal  his  in¬ 
ward  feelings,  while  at  the  same  time  he  be¬ 
trays  the  consciousness  of  his  guilty  and  de¬ 
graded  state : 
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So  shall  I,  love  ;  and  so,  1  pray,  he  you  : 

Let  your  remembrance  apply  to  Banquo  ; 

Present  him  eminence,  both  with  eye  and 
tongue  : 

Unsafe  the  while,  that  we 

Must  lave  our  honours  in  these  flattering 
streams  ; 

And  make  our  faces  vizards  to  our  hearts, 

Disguising  what  they  are. 

Lady  M. 

You  must  leave  this. 

Macbeth. 

O,  full  of  scorpions  is  my  mind,  dear  wife,  &c. 

We  need  not  follow  him  through  the  farther 
scenes  of  blood, — only  to  observe,  that  even  to 
the  last,  though  grown  more  inured  to  evil 
deeds,  he  nowhere  shows  that  callousness  and 
utter  disregard  of  crime  that  is  exhibited  in 
Richard  the  Third,  and  some  other  wicked  cha¬ 
racters  pourtrayed  by  the  same  masterly  hand. 
To  the  end  he  is  subject  to  the  horrors  of  re¬ 
morse,  and  these  seem  even  partly  to  realise 
the  sentence,  which  his  conscience  in  its  first 
exasperation  denounced  upon  him,  that  he 
should  sleep  no  more  in  peace. — The  lady  tells 
him, 

You  lack  the  season  of  all  natures,  sleep. 

And  afterwards,  in  her  state  of  sleep-walk¬ 
ing,  when  she  shows  in  her  own  person  that 
conscience  will,  in  its  own  way,  assault  even 
the  most  callous,  she  intimates  the  state  of  ter¬ 
ror  in  which  he  seems  to  have  constantly  lived. 

Hell  is  murky  ! — Fye,  my  lord,  fye  !  a  soldier, 

And  afear’d  ?  What  need  we  fear  who  knows  it, 

When  none  can  call  our  power  to  account  ? 

No  more  of  that,  my  lord, — no  more  of  that, — 

You  mar  all  with  this  starting. 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  carry  the 
analysis  farther.  We  think  it  is  evident,  from 
this  examination,  both  on  the  principles  of 
Phrenology  and  on  the  acknowledged  facts  in 
the  history  of  man,  which  are  knowui  to  us  in¬ 
dependently  of  that  science,  that  the  character 
of  Macbeth,  as  drawm  by  our  immortal  bard,  so 
far  from  being  out  of  nature,  shows  the  deepest 
knowdedge  of  the  human  heart,  and  is  through¬ 
out  perfectly  natural.  We  have  seen  that  it  is 
not  otherwise  inconsistent  than  the  nature  of 
man  is  itself  inconsistent, — and  that  the  ap¬ 
parent  inconsistencies  are  all  reconeileable  to  a 
few  plain  and  easily  understood  principles, 
operated  upon  in  certain  obvious  and  intel¬ 
ligible  ways,  by  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
is  placed.  The  only  feelings  which  seem  to  be 
possessed  strongly,  are  love  of  approbation  and 
cautiousness , — the  rest,  both  of  the  lower  pro¬ 
pensities  and  higher  sentiments,  seem  either  so 
moderate  in  degree,  or  so  equally  balanced,  that 
the  character  might  have  been  turned  either 
towards  good  or  towards  evil,  according  to  the 
situation  in  w  hich  the  individual  was  placed, 
or  the  example  and  persuasions  of  those  who 
happened  to  be  near  him.  Unfortunately  such 
is  the  character  of  his  lady,  that  the  example 


and  persuasions  coming  from  her,  and  to  which 
even  some  of  his  good  propensities  lend  an  ad¬ 
ditional  force,  all  tend  towards  evil.  This 
affords  a  key  to  the  whole  wavering  in  Mac¬ 
beth’s  mind,  his  fall  into  irremediable  crime, 
his  consequent  remorse,  and  final  ruin. 


METHOD  OF  CONDUCTING  THE  MAGNETIC 
OPERATION. 

The  method  of  inducing  the  phenomena  of 
animal  magnetism  may  easily  be  acquired  ; 
there  is  no  mystic  art  or  secresy  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  ;  but  it  should  be  conducted,  for  reasons 
which  I  shall  hereafter  explain,  with  great 
caution,  and  strictly  upon  the  principles  which 
the  magnetisers  have  laid  down.  In  the  in¬ 
fancy  of  the  science,  ceremonies,  processes,  and 
precautions  were  observed,  which  are  now  re¬ 
garded  as  unnecessary ;  but  in  order  that  the 
subject  may  be  fairly  comprehended,  I  con¬ 
ceive  it  right  to  return  to  the  time  of  Mesmer, 
and  describe  the  method  he  adopted.  It  should, 
however,  be  premised  that  he  believed  that 
the  magnetic  phenomena  wrere  produced  by 
the  intervention  of  agents  which  we  now  con¬ 
sider  entirely  foreign  to  their  causation ;  that 
he  never  mentioned  the  will  as  being  essential 
to  the  production  of  the  results;  and  that  the 
most  curious  phenomena  resulting  from  mag¬ 
netisation,  somnambulism  itself,  was  entirely 
unknown  to  him,  although  every  circumstance 
wrould  lead  to  the  inference  that  he  was  not 
altogether  unacquainted  with  it. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  mag« 
netic  process  and  apparatus  which  he  employed, 
and  which  were  submitted  to  the  examination 
of  the  commissioners  in  1784: — In  the  middle 
of  a  large  room  was  placed  a  circular  vessel, 
termed  also  baquet ,  a  few  feet  in  height,  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  lid  in  two  parts,  moving  on 
hinges  in  a  central  line.  This  lid  was  per¬ 
forated  with  holes,  through  which  were  in¬ 
serted  a  number  of  curved  and  moveable  iron 
rods.  Its  interior  wras  filled  with  bottles  full 
of  water  previously  magnetised.  These  were 
placed  over  one  another  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  first  row  had  their  necks  converging  to¬ 
wards  the  centre  of  the  vessel,  and  their  bases 
turned  towards  the  circumference  :  and  the 
next  set  was  arranged  in  an  opposite  position. 
The  baquet  itself  contained  also  a  certain  quan¬ 
tity  of  water,  filling  up  the  interstices  which 
wTere  left  by  this  symmetrical  arrangement  of 
the  bottles:  and  to  this  a  quantity  of  iron- 
filings,  pounded  glass,  sulphur,  manganese,  and 
a  variety  of  other  substances,  was  occasionally 
added.  The  patients  then  stood  round  this  ap¬ 
paratus  and  applied  the  iron  rods  to  the  affected 
parts  of  the  body,  or  encircled  themselves  with 
a  hoop  suspended  for  that  purpose.  Some¬ 
times  they  laid  hold  of  each  other  by  the 
thumb  and  index  finger,  and  formed  what  was 
called  a  chain.  The  magnetiser  then  held  an 
iron  rod,  which  he  moved  to  and  fro  before 
them,  for  the  purpose  of  directing  at  will  the 
course  of  the  magnetic  fluid.  The  wdiole  ap- 
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paratus  of  water,  bottles,  and  metallic  rods  was 
supposed  to  facilitate  the  circulation  of  the 
fluid  ;  and  during  this  time  a  person  occa¬ 
sionally  played  on  the  piano  or  liarmonicon ; 
for  it  was  one  of  Mesmer’s  axioms,  that  the 
magnetic  fluid  was  especially  propagated  by 
sound.  These  processes,  which  may  appear 
whimsical,  formed  the  basis  of  the  treatment 
in  common,  or  by  the  baquet :  but  it  being  pre¬ 
sumed  that  the  universal  fluid  w'as  everywhere, 
the  magnetiser  himself  was  thought  to  possess 
a  certain  quantity  which  he  could  communi¬ 
cate  and  direct,  either  by  means  of  a  rod,  or 
simply  by  the  motion  of  his  outstretched  fingers. 
To  these  gestures  performed  at  a  distance,  were 
also  added  certain  slight  touchings  on  the  hypo- 
condria,  the  epigastric  region,  or  the  limbs.  In 
order  to  increase  the  power  of  these  processes, 
trees,  water,  food,  and  other  objects  were  mag¬ 
netised;  for  all  the  bodies  in  nature  are,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mesmer,  susceptible  of  magnetisa¬ 
tion.  His  theory  had  something  seductive  in 
its  application.  “  A  non-magnetic  needle,” 
said  he,  “when  set  in  motion,  v  ill  only  take 
by  chance  a  given  direction;  whereas  on  the 
contrary,  the  real  magnetic  needle,  having  re¬ 
ceived  the  same  impulse,  will,  after  a  number 
of  oscillations  proportionate  to  that  impulse, 
and  to  the  degree  of  magnetism  it  has  received, 
resume  its  former  position,  in  which  it  will  re¬ 
main  fixed.  Thus  it  is  that  the  harmony  of 
organised  bodies,  being  once  disturbed,  must 
undergo  such  casualties,  unless  restored  and 
determined  by  the  general  agent,  the  existence 
of  which  I  admit,  and  which  alone  can  re¬ 
establish  the  harmony  of  the  natural  func¬ 
tions.  We  also  know  that  in  all  ages,  diseases 
have  been  aggravated  or  cured  with  or  without 
the  aid  of  medicine,  according  to  various  sys¬ 
tems  and  methods  in  direct  opposition  to  each 
other.  These  considerations  do  not  allow  me 
to  doubt  that  there  is  in  nature  an  universal 
active  principle,  producing  many  phenomena, 
which  we  vaguely  attribute  to  art  and  to 
nature.”  The  following  directions,  however, 
by  Mesmer  himself,  will  give  a  correct  idea  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  wished  the  operation 
to  be  conducted.  I  quote  his  own  words,  from 
the  instructions  which  he  gave  in  confidence 
to  his  pupils.  They  are  arranged  in  the  form 
of  a  catechism : 

Q.  How  are  the  effects  of  the  animal  fluid  de¬ 
monstrated  ? 

A.  When  a  healthy  person  is  brought  into  im¬ 
mediate  contact  writh  a  sick  person,  in  whom  one 
or  more  functions  are  disordered,  the  latter  feels, 
in  the  morbid  part,  sensations  more  or  less  acute. 

Q.  How  must  a  patient  be  touched, to  make  him 
feel  the  effects  of  magnetism  ? 

A.  You  must  place  yourself  opposite  to  him, 
with  your  back  turned  towards  the  north,  and 
draw  your  own  close  against  his  feet  ;  you  must 
then  place,  without  pressure,  both  your  thumbs  on 
the  plexus  of  the  nerves  in  the  epigastrium,  and 
stretch  your  fingers  towards  the  hypocondria.  It 
is  beneficial  occasionally  to  move  your  fingers  on 
the  sides  and  especially  in  the  region  of  the  spleen. 
After  having  continued  this  exercise  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  you  should  change  your  mode 


of  operating,  according  to  the  state  of  the  patient. 

Q.  What  ought  to  be  done  before  we  cease  mag¬ 
netising  ? 

A  You  must  endeavour  to  put  the  magnetic 
fluid  in  equilibrium  in  every  part  of  the  body. 
This  may  be  done  by  presenting  the  index  finger 
of  the  right  hand  at  the  summit  of  the  head  on 
the  left  side,  and  then  drawing  it  down  the  face  to 
the  breast  and  over  the  lower  extremities.  In 
this  manoeuvre  an  iron  rod  may  be  used  instead  of 
the  finger. 

Q.  Can  we  not  augment  the  force,  or  the  quan¬ 
tity,  of  the  magnetic  fluid  on  individuals  % 

A.  The  power  of  magnetism  is  augmented  by 
establishing  a  direct  communication  betwreen  se¬ 
veral  persons. 

Q.  How  is  this  communication  established  ? 

A.  In  two  ways  ;  the  more  simple  is  to  form 
a  chain,  with  a  certain  number  of  persons  made 
to  hold  each  other’s  hands  ;  it  can  also  be  done  by 
means  of  the  baquet,  &c. 

The  effects  produced  by  such  processes  were 
not  less  strange  than  the  processes  themselves. 
I  have  already  described  certain  extraordinary 
phenomena  arising  from  this  action,  and  shall 
here  subjoin  a  few  more  equally  curious.  The 
patients  submitted  to  this  kind  of  magnetisation, 
experienced  various  unusual  sensations,  such  as 
undefinable  pains  in  the  body,  particularly  in 
the  head  and  stomach  ;  an  increase  or  suppres¬ 
sion  of  cutaneous  perspiration ;  palpitation  of 
the  heart;  and  a  momentary  obstruction  of 
breathing.  Sometimes  a  certain  exaltation  of 
the  mind  and  a  lively  sense  of  comfort  was  ex¬ 
perienced:  the  nervous  system  in  particular 
was  often  powerfully  affected.  The  organs  of 
the  senses  also  underwent  unusual  modifica¬ 
tions;  ringing  in  the  ears,  vertigo,  and  some¬ 
times  somnolency  of  a  peculiar  character, 
supervened.  These  effects,  which  were  diver¬ 
sified  according  to  the  nature  of  the  diseases 
and  idiosyncracies  of  the  patients,  became 
more  and  more  developed  as  the  operation 
proceeded :  and  this  series  of  phenomena  ter¬ 
minated  by  convulsions.  This  convulsive  state 
being  established  in  one  patient,  soon  mani¬ 
fested  itself  in  all  the  rest.  It  was  designated, 
as  I  have  already  explained,  by  the  name  of 
the  magnetic  crisis ;  and  as  this  usually  was 
the  ultimatum  of  the  results  produced,  it  was 
looked  upon  as  the  chief  object  of  the  mag¬ 
netic  influence,  and  as  the  means  employed  by 
nature  to  effect  a  cure.  Sometimes  these  con¬ 
vulsions  were  of  remarkable  violence  and  dura¬ 
tion,  and  on  this  account  patients  seized  by 
them  were  carried  into  an  adjoining  room,  called 
salle  des  crises ,  where  they  gradually  recovered 
their  senses ;  and  then,  which  is  a  remarkable 
circumstance,  they  experienced  no  incon¬ 
venience,  excepting  a  slight  sensation  of 
fatigue ;  many  even  stated  that  they  felt  de¬ 
cidedly  relieved.  To  these  physiological,  were 
often  added  very  extraordinary  moral,  pheno¬ 
mena;  some  of  the  patients  burst  into  im¬ 
moderate  fits  of  laughter,  others  melted  into 
tears  ;  they  often  appeared  mutually  attracted 
by  irresistible  impulses  of  sympathy,  and 
seemed  to  entertain  the  most  lively  affection 
for  each  other.  But  the  most  surprising  cir- 
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cumstance  was  the  prodigious  influence  which 
the  magnetiser  exercised  over  his  patients. 
The  least  sign  of  his  will  excited  or  calmed 
the  convulsions,  commanded  love  or  hatred. 
He  thus  stood  before  them  like  a  magician 
with  his  wand,  under  the  waving  of  which 
their  souls  and  bodies  were  kept  in  submissive 
obedience.  Such  were  the  results  of  the  mag¬ 
netic  operations  as  conducted  by  Mesmer, 
which  the  ancient  commissioners  verified,  and 
minutely  described  in  their  reports. 


SUGGESTIONS  TO  PHRENOLOGISTS,  ON 

THE  REQUISITES  FOR  TIIE  ADVANCE 

OF  PHRENOLOGY. 

( From  the  Quarterly  Phrenological  Journal.) 

(  Continued.) 

Points  for  attention  in  reporting  facts. — In 
recording  facts  or  cases  as  illustrations  and 
evidences  of  the  functions  of  organs,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  state  the  specific  actions  of  the  indi¬ 
viduals,  under  determinate  circumstances, 
rather  than  our  own  conclusions  from  them 
solely.  The  actions  are  real  facts ;  the  cha¬ 
racter  assigned  to  the  individual,  on  account  of 
those  actions,  is  an  inference  that  may  be  er¬ 
roneous,  as  before  remarked.  In  example  of 
this,  reference  may  be  made  to  a  case  of  false 
inference  lately  coming  under  our  own  obser¬ 
vation.  A  person  in  several  instances  neg¬ 
lected  to  give  money  in  return  for  slight  ser¬ 
vices  which  others  deemed  it  incumbent  upon 
them  to  pay  for.  He  got  the  reputation  of 
being  parsimonious.  Yet  his  real  inclination 
was  exactly  the  opposite  of  this;  though  being 
excessively  unwilling  to  receive  gifts  himself, 
he  judged  others  to  have  the  same  reluctance, 
and  thus  frequently  abstained  from  giving, 
lest  he  should  thereby  offend  their  supposed 
feelings  of  independence.  Where  there  could 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  offering  gra¬ 
tuities,  he  was  disposed  to  be  too  lavish  in  his 
gifts.  The  false  inference  in  this  case,  was  the 
idea  naturally  arising  in  less  fastidious  minds, 
that  the  person  in  question  wished  to  save  his 
podket  from  any  abstraction  which  was  not  ab¬ 
solutely  compulsory.  Large  organs  of  benevo¬ 
lence  and  self-esteem  gave  the  clue  to  his  real 
disposition.  Further,  in  recording  cases,  every¬ 
thing  ought  to  be  fully  stated,  which  at  all 
conflicts  with  received  ideas,  or  which  is  not 
readily  explained  by  reference  to  established 
principles.  That  which  coincides  with  admit¬ 
ted  truths,  or  what  are  supposed  to  be  truths, 
will  usually  require  only  a  slight  notice.  In 
too  many  instances,  in  reported  cases,  we  find 
a  tendency  to  make  prominent  those  circum¬ 
stances  which  corroborate  received  views,  and  a 
comparative  neglect  of  others;  as  if  the  cases 
were  published  only  to  confirm  what  is  already 
known.  The  opposite  course  would  certainly 
be  the  more  useful  one.  Some  persons  do  look 
only  for  confirmations  :  but  a  philosopher  will 
inquire  about  exceptions,  before  he  admits  any 
supposed  truths.  Real  exceptions  of  course 


demonstrate  a  want  of  truth;  but  apparent 
exceptions,  on  exact  examination  are  often 
found  merely  to  limit,  and  thus  better  explain 
and  confirm,  actual  truths  before  imperfectly 
ascertained.  Thus,  when  phrenologists  (crani- 
ologists)  formerly  said  that  the  size  of  cerebral 
organs  is  the  measure  of  their  power  of  func¬ 
tional  manifestation,  they  were  right,  yet  only 
partially  so;  it  being  soon  observed  that  some 
small  heads  eflected  more  than  larger  ones 
under  the  same  circumstances.  This  was  an 
apparent  exception,  but  it  was  one  which 
merely  limited,  wuthout  in  anywise  contra¬ 
dicting  the  proposition.  Size  is  the  measure 
of  power,  though  not  the  only  measure ;  qua¬ 
lity  being  also  a  test  of  it.  It  may  be  sug¬ 
gested  further,  that  in  reporting  cases  of 
moment,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  say  that  an 
organ  is  large,  moderate,  or  small.  It  would 
be  desirable  to  have  some  additional  intimation 
touching  the  grounds  for  pronouncing  it  to  be 
large  or  small,  or  otherwise:  for  instance, 
whether  an  organ  is  called  large  by  reason  of 
prominence,  or  breadth,  or  both  together.  But 
on  the  manner  of  estimating  and  reporting 
developments,  we  shall  have  to  offer  some 
other  suggestions  in  a  future  number.  The 
present  method  is  unscientific,  and  is  generally 
admitted  to  be  too  arbitrary,  as  depending  too 
exclusively  on  the  experience  and  accuracy  of 
individual  observers;  nor  will  this  be  other¬ 
wise,  until  we  can  use  definitive  terms  for 
describing  the  forms  of  head,  in  lieu  of  stating 
only  the  (presumed)  size  of  the  organs,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  terms  of  the  received  scale.  A 
priori ,  we  should  say  that  an  individual,  who 
is  w'ell  endowed  with  the  organs  of  form ,  size, 
and  locality ,  might  reduce  the  forms  of  heads 
to  some  general  standard,  or  to  a  few  standard 
shapes,  and  invent  appropriate  terms  for  ex¬ 
pressing  the  degrees  of  divergence  from  the 
standard.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  impossible 
because  heads  appear  to  be  infinitely  varied  in 
their  proportions.  Nature  works  by  definite 
rules,  not  capriciously.  The  clouds  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  the  leaves  of  plants,  the  aggrega¬ 
tions  of  mineral  particles,  seem  to  be  infinitely 
varied,  in  the  eyes  of  the  superficial  observer  ; 
yet  have  they  been  reduced  to  classification, 
and  are  now  readily  and  correctly  described  by 
appropriate  terms.  At  all  events  it  is  suiely 
possible  to  improve  upon  the  present  mode  of  re¬ 
porting  development ;  and  we  earnestly  recom¬ 
mend  this  attempt  to  the  attention  of  phren¬ 
ologists  organically  adapted  to  it.  When  facts 
are  reported  for  other  purposes  than  that  of 
showing  the  functions  of  organs,  the  object  es¬ 
pecially  in  view  will  determine  the  points  to 
which  particular  attention  should  be  given. 
One  general  rule,  however,  may  be  laid  down; 
namely,  not  to  omit  anything  that  may  be 
found  useful  or  explanatory  hereafter.  Many 
of  the  pathological  cases  which  have  been 
cited  by  medical  writers,  as  being  adverse  to 
phrenology,  derive  their  apparent  counterforce 
from  being  incompletely  reported.  Had  they 
been  correctly  and  fully  reported,  they  would 
now  be  so  many  evidences  in  support.  That 
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the  cases  of  the  older  medical  writers  should 
have  such  defect,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  but 
for  such  a  garbled  or  bungled  report,  as  that  of 
the  case  of  Mr.  N.,  (in  the  Edinburgh  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal,)  to  appear  in  the  year 
1836,  is  remarkable  enough.  The  exposure 
of  that  misreport  (made  in  No-  50  of  this 
Journal,  and  again  mentioned  in  No.  53) 
affords  a  good  illustration  of  the  necessity  of 
stating  all  particulars,  if  we  do  not  wish  to 
mislead  and  deceive.  True  it  is,  that  we  may 
chance  to  record  several  trifling  or  accessory 
matters,  of  no  real  moment,  in  our  attempts  to 
give  full  details;  but  for  the  purposes  of  science 
it  is  far  better  to  be  too  full  than  too  meagre 
in  description  ;  so  that  in  doubtful  cases  we  can 
take  care  to  keep  on  the  right  side,  by  being 
sufficiently  explicit.  Besides,  if  persons  will 
not  use  more  words  than  are  necessary  to  con¬ 
vey  their  meaning,  a  great  many  details  may 
be  contained  in  a  small  compass  of  printed 
pages.  Simplicity  and  precision,  not  fine 
writing,  should  be  esteemed  a  first  excellence 
in  the  literature  of  science,  and  especially  so  in 
the  record  of  its  facts. 


INTELLIGENCE. 

MR.  L.  BURKE’S  LECTURES. 

(  Continued.) 

All  these  and  such  like  reasonings  will  probably 
be  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  phrenologist ;  he  may 
still  turn  round  and  say,  “  all  this  may  be  very 
fine,  but  our  opinions  are  founded  upon  facts,  and 
we  cannot  give  them  up  for  mere  reasonings.” 
Very  well,  I  will  take  you  upon  your  own  ground, 
but  I  require  your  facts  to  be  very  precise,  and  I 
must  remind  you  too,  that  facts  cannot  be  in  op¬ 
position  to  correct  reasoning  ;  and,  therefore,  that 
all  reasoning  which  carries  a  fair  appearance 
deserves  to  be  attentively  considered.  And  let  it 
be  remembered,  too,  that  there  may  be  a  trifling 
delusion  connected  with  this  appeal  to  facts.  The 
facts  may  be  indisputable,  but  the  deductions 
from  them  may  be  quite  another  affair.  It  is  not 
my  intention  to  question  auy  of  the  facts  brought 
forward  by  phrenologists  ;  I  am  in  the  habit  my¬ 
self  of  speaking  of  a  memory  for  forms  and  per¬ 
sons  in  connection  with  this  organ.  But  I  would 
ask  phrenologists  whether  they  have  not  occasion¬ 
ally  been  deceived  in  predicting  the  amount  of 
this  memory,  from  the  development  of  this  organ  1 
whether  they  have  not  sometimes  found  an  ex¬ 
cellent  memory,  with  a  very  moderate  develop¬ 
ment  ;  and  a  moderate  memory,  with  a  large  de¬ 
velopment;  all  due  allowance  being  made  for 
temperament,  &c.  ?  I  have  found  these  things. 
They  are  not,  perhaps,  of  very  frequent  occur¬ 
rence,  for  a  reason  which  will  be  presently  given  ; 
but  I  think  an  accurate  experimenter  ean  hardly 
fail  to  meet  with  some  instances.  J  would  ask 
also,  w  hether  they  are  in  the  babit  of  finding  this 
organ  in  isolated  prominence  or  depression  ?  If 
this  seldom  happens,  how  do  they  know  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  manifestation  may  not  depend 
on  other  organs  ?  Let  me  endeavour  to  make  this 
evident  to  you : 

In  the  mental  manifestations  all  is  combination. 
There  is  no  object  in  nature,  which  man  can  con¬ 


ceive  of,  that  does  not  possess  several  properties, 
and  consequently,  require  for  its  perception  seve¬ 
ral  faculties. — Even  an  elementary  atom  of  matter 
has  form ,  and  size ,  and  density  :  it  exists,  it  is 
one,  &c. — Neither  is  fhere  any  object  capable  of 
acting  upon  our  affections,  whether  of  sympathy 
or  antipathy,  which  is  not  calculated  to  excite 
several  of  them.  Whenever  then  mental  action 
results  from  external  causes,  it  is  of  necessity 
complex.  It  is  nearly  equally  so,  when  its  causes 
are  internal.  For  though  many  of  our  abstract 
ideas  are  of  course  elementary,  and  therefore  re¬ 
quire  for  their  perception  the  action  of  a  single 
organ  only,  yet  such  is  the  nature  of  the  lavrs  by 
which  the  succession  of  our  ideas  is  regulated,  and 
such  the  close  affinity  between  these  elements 
themselves,  that  the  mind  cannot  continue,  for 
any  appreciable  time,  in  the  uninterrupted  con¬ 
templation  of  any  of  them  :  but  either  passes  vTith 
inconceivable  rapidity  from  one  to  another,  or, 
which  is  more  probable,  has  always  many  before 
it  at  the  same  time.  If  such  be  the  action  of  the 
mind,  that  of  its  organs  must  be  the  same  :  the 
one  can  no  more  continue  isolated  than  the  other, 
since  mental  manifestation  is,  to  a  certain  extent 
at  least,  the  consequence  of  cerebral  action.  In¬ 
deed  so  intimate  is  the  connection  between  the 
different  parts  of  the  brain,  that,  even  upon  mere 
mechanical  principles,  it  would  seem  hardly  pos¬ 
sible  for  action  to  take  place  in  any  organ  without 
being  instantaneously  communicated  to  others. 
As  then  there  is  so  little  isolated  action  in  the 
brain,  and  as  those  organs  which  are  closely  allied 
in  function  are  so  also  in  position,  we  must  expect 
prominence  or  depression  to  be  met  with  in  groups 
of  organs,  rather  than  in  individual  instances.  In 
experimenting  therefore  on  any  organ,  we  have 
almost  always  to  observe  it  as  one  of  a  cluster  in 
equal,  or  nearly  equal  development.  To  find  any 
one  presenting  an  isolated  protuberance  or  de- 
pressioti,  is  a  very  rare  occurrence,  even  with  the 
large  spaces  at  present  assigned  to  some  of  the 
organs.  Were  each  confined  to  its  proper  limits, 
there  are,  I  believe,  but  a  few  very  j  (articular 
eases  in  which  anything  of  the  kind  would  ever  be 
noticed. — As  then  neighbouring  organs  are  closely 
allied  in  function,  and  as  actions  are  almost  alw  ays 
the  result  of  many  impulses,  it  is  evidently  a 
problem  of  extreme  nicety,  so  to  distinguish  these 
different  impulses  from  each  other,  and  so  to 
observe  the  constantly  varying  developments  of 
the  different  parts  of  each  cluster,  as  to  assign  to 
each  individual  organ  of  the  group  its  proper 
boundary  and  function.  And  yet,  with  all  these 
difficulties,  it  is  upon  observation  alone  that  phre¬ 
nologists  have  mainly  depended  for  determining 
these  points. 

The  conclusion  to  which  I  wish  to  lead  you  is 
this.  What  is  usually  considered  a  special  me¬ 
mory,  is  the  result  of  several  organs  acting  in 
combination,  one  of  them  being  principally  con¬ 
cerned.  If  all  are  large  and  energetic,  the  memory 
is  extraordinary  ;  if  all  are  large  except  the 
principal  one,  and  that  be  moderate,  the  power 
may  be  still  very  considerable.  But  if  that  one  be 
small,  the  power  will  be  very  trifling  ;  because  if  a 
feeble  organ  be  much  exercised,  much  pain  will  be 
the  result.  Therefore,  the  other  organs  will  be  ex¬ 
ercised  in  other  combinations,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  and  only  when  absolutely  necessary,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  this  one..'1  Again,  if  this  organ  be  very 
large,  while  the  others  are  only  moderate,  great  me¬ 
mory  may  still  be  the  result ;  but  not  if  the  other 
organs  of  the  group  are  small.  There  is  another 
consideration  which  will  affect  this  question,  and 
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it  is  a  very  important  consideration,  though  at 
first  sight  it  may  not  appear  so.  I  mean  the 
manner  in  which  intense  action  in  one  organ  will 
cause  a  proportionate  action  in  all  that  are  acting 
in  conjunction  with  it. 

It  is  certain  that  there  are  such  connections  and 
affinities  between  the  cerebral  organs,  that  the 
action  of  any  one  of  them  necessarily  produces 
action  in  others.  Neither  does  this  appear  to  be 
altogether,  if  at  all,  a  mere  mechanical  result,  de¬ 
pending  upon  juxtaposition  or  propinquity,  but 
rather  to  be  analogous  to  those  laws  of  affinity — of 
attraction,  and  repulsion,  which  are  observed  in 
other  departments  of  nature.  Now  the  action  of 
any  organ  must  always  be  proportionate,  first,  to 
its  own  susceptibility  to  vivid  and  energetic  mo¬ 
tion,  and  secondly,  to  the  force  of  the  existing 
cause.  From  this  it  will  result  that  the  habitual 
action  of  an  energetic  organ  must  be  far  more 
intense  than  tliat  of  a  feeble  one.  And  it  will  also 
follow,  that  when  an  energetic  organ  becomes, 
whether  more  or  less,  the  cause  of  action  to  others, 
as  must  continually  happen,  their  action  also  will 
be  habitually  more  intense  than  if  they  had  been 
influenced  by  a  more  feeble  organ.  According  to 
the  same  principles,  the  size  and  activity  of  every 
organ  in  a  group  must,  more  or  less,  affect  the 
intensity  of  action  of  every  one  in  the  group  ;  so 
that  to  judge  correctly  of  the  degree  in  which  any 
complex  memory  is  possessed,  we  must  estimate, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  efficiency  of  all  the  organs 
connected  with  it,  and  on  the  other,  the  effects 
that  energetic  organs  may  produce  upon  those 
which  are  moderate  or  small,  when  acting  in  con¬ 
junction  with  them. 

It  is  for  reasons  of  this  kind,  that  we  find  the 
intellectual  powers  become  so  vivid  and  efficient 
under  the  excitement  of  certain  feelings  ;  and  that 
memory  is  almost  always  so  tenacious,  where  our 
interests  are  particularly  affected.  It  is  thus  too, 
that  the  various  kind  of  emotions  of  our  nature  are 
so  much  more  intense  when  excited  in  reference 
to  a  beloved  object,  than  they  are  when  their 
object  is  comparatively  indifferent  to  us.  And  it 
is  thus  that,  with  some  persons,  the  antipathy  to 
injustice  is  so  vivid,  when  they  are  themselves  the 
sufferers  by  it,  so  feeble  when  others  only  are 
concerned. 

Let  me  now  explain  to  you  what  element  in 
the  complex  idea  of  form  I  conceive  to  depend  on 
this  organ. 

In  looking  at  these  figures,  or  indeed  at  any 
forms,  it  will  readily  occur  to  you  that  one  of  the 
most  important  points  of  consideration  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  them,  is  the  direction  in  which  the  several 
lines  or  surfaces  tend.  This  may  be  viewed  under 
two  (different  aspects  ;  first,  as  regards  relative 
position,  and  secondly  as  regards  divergence  from 
one  course  to  another.  The  first  seems  concerned 
with  locality ,  though  what  may  be  the  precise 
function  of  the  organ  so  called  is  not  easily  deter¬ 
mined.  The  second  is  embraced  in  the  terms  cur¬ 
vature  and  straightness  ;  curvature  being  only  an¬ 
other  term  for  expressing  divergence  from  any 
given  course,  and  straightness  expressing  the 
absence  or  negation  of  divergence  or  curvature,  in 
the  same  manner  as  contact  is  the  opposite  and 
negation  of  distance,  darkness  of  light,  cold  of 
heat.  In  all  these,  and  such  like  cases,  the  nega¬ 
tives  are  absolute,  and  admit  of  no  gradations  ;  the 
positives  admit  of  numerous  or  rather  innumerable 
gradations.  We  do  indeed  often  talk  of  degrees 
of  cold  and  darkness,  and  sometimes  of  straightness 
also,  but  these  are  only  instances  of  the  numerous 
philosophical  inaccuracies  which  occur  in  all  lan¬ 


guages.  In  strictness  of  language  these  terms 
express  complete  negations,  and  cannot  therefore 
be  legitimately  said  to  have  any  gradations. 

In  carrying  out  these  views  into  practice,  you 
will  find  that  persons  in  whom  the  organ  of  form 
is  largely  developed,  have  vivid  recollections  of 
this  particular  element  of  forms  ;  while  the  reverse 
will  be  found  to  be  the  case  with  those  in  whom 
this  part  of  the  brain  is  small,  however  precise 
may  be  their  recollections  of  other  elements  of 
configuration.  For  instance,  a  painter  highly 
gifted  with  this  power,  and  an  individual  in  whom 
it  is  feeble,  both  observe  attentively  a  certain 
face,  which  is  then  removed  from  them.  What  is 
the  difference  between  their  respective  recollec¬ 
tions  of  this  face  ?  The  latter  knows,  quite  as 
well  as  the  painter,  the  number  of  parts  or  fea¬ 
tures  that  go  to  form  the  face,  together  with  their 
relative  bearings,  and  perhaps  also  their  general 
size  ;  but  his  knowledge  of  the  minute  divergen¬ 
cies  of  surface, — the  gradations  from  curvature  to 
straightness,  is  feeble  and  misty.  With  the  other 
it  is  so  precise  that  he  can  draw  an  exact  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  object  of  his  recollection.  Such, 
in  a  few  words,  is  my  idea  of  the  real  functions  of 
this  organ  ;  but  whether  I  am  altogether  accurate 
in  this  view,  or  only  partially  so,  or  even  altogether 
wrong,  is  of  very  secondary  consequence  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment.  My  object  now  is  simply  to  arouse 
attention  to  those  errors  and  imperfections  in  the 
science,  which  have  been  instrumental  in  retarding 
its  general  reception. 

In  conclusion  let  me  observe  that  the  analytical 
objections  which  I  have  here  hastily  and  im¬ 
perfectly  urged  against  the  function  hitherto 
assigned  to  the  organ  of  form,  are  more  or 
less  applicable  to  the  greater  part,  if  not  indeed 
to  all  the  organs.  To  give  you  some  idea  of  how 
much  this  is  the  case,  to  let  you  see  how  much  of 
vagueness,  complexity,  and  obscurity  exist  in  the 
analytical  writings  of  phrenologists,  I  will  read 
you  two  or  three  short  passages  from  them. 
Speaking  of  eventuality,  Mr.  Combe  says,  “the 
function  of  this  faculty  is  to  take  cognizance  of 
changes,  events,  or  active  phenomena,  indicated 
by  active  verbs.  In  such  expressions  as  the  rock 
falls,  the  horse  gallops,  the  battle  is  fought,  the 
substantive  springs  from  individuality,  and  the 
verb  from  eventuality.  It  prompts  to  investiga¬ 
tion  by  experiments,  while  individuality  leads  to 
observation  of  existing  things.  Individuality 
gives  the  tendency  to  personify  abstract  ideas, 
such  as  ignorance,  or  wisdom,  and  eventuality  to 
represent  them  as  acting.” 

Do  you  understand  that  passage  ?  If  you  do,  I 
do  not.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  phraseology,  as 
such  nothing  can  be  plainer  ;  but  as  a  description 
of  the  function  of  a  phrenological  organ,  it  is  to  me 
wholly  unintelligible.  I  can  very  well  understand 
what  is  spoken  of  to  result  from  the  general  action 
of  the  mental  powers  ;  but  if  single  organs  are  to 
have  such  prerogatives  as  are  here  alluded  to,  all  I 
can  say  is  that  there  is  very  much  in  phrenology 
that  surpasses  my  comprehension.  Now  no  man  can 
write,  or  usually  writes,  with  more  perspicuity 
than  Mr.  Combe  ;  when  then  I  meet  in  his  meta¬ 
physical  writings  with  passages  of  such  obscurity 
as  this,  I  'am  compelled  to  believe  that  he  had, 
himself,  but  vague  and  misty  notions  of  what  he 
wished  to  express.  And  yet  there  are  doubtless 
numbers  of  Phrenologists,  who  will  consider  this 
passage  perfectly  intelligible  and  accurate.  There 
is  not  now  time  to  dissect  this  passage  for  you,  and 
indeed,  after  what  I  have  said,  I  trust  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  do  so,  but  were  there  time,  I  could  have 
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no  difficulty  in  showing  you  that  it  gives  to  a  sin¬ 
gle  organ  complex  and  impossible  functions,  and 
that  it  is  therefore,  in  a  variety  of  respects,  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  fundamental  laws  of  phrenology. 
But  let  me  read  to  you  a  passage  from  Dr.  Spurz- 
lieim,  still  more  exceptionable.  Speaking  of  indi- 
v (duality, he  says,  “This  faculty* has  knowledge  of 
all  internal  faculties,  and  acts  upon  them.  It  de¬ 
sires  to  know  all  by  experience,  and  consequently, 
it  puts  every  other  organ  in  action  ;  it  wishes  to 
hear,  smell,  taste,  and  touch,  and  to  know  all  the 
arts  and  sciences.”  Now  what  are  we  to  say  of  all 
this  ?  What  are  we  to  say  of  a  faculty  that  has 
knowledge  of  all  other  faculties,  and  sets  them  all 
in  motion  1  Of  a  faculty  that  wishes  to  hear,  smell, 
taste  and  touch,  and  even  to  know  alt  the  a  rts  and 
sciences  ?  And  so  we  are  to  have  a  special  appa¬ 
ratus  to  enable  us  to  perceive  and  remember  taste, 
for  instance  ;  and  also  to  give  us  a  fondness  for 
some  flavoui-s  and  a  dislike  to  others ;  and  then  w'e 
are  to  have  another  organ,  a  sort  of  overseer,  to  see 
that  the  apparatus  is  duly  set  in  motion.  And  if 
we  are  to  receive  Mr.  Combe’s  definition  of  con- 
centrativeness,  we  are  to  have  another  organ  still, 
to  give  continuity  to  that  motion  ;  to  see  that  each 
organ  continues  at  its  work  until  a  given  result  is 
fully  accomplished  !  And  is  this  phrenology  ? 
First  a  mass  of  organs,  each  performing  a  definite 
function,  and  called  into  action  by  a  definite  obj  ect, 
and  thus  originating  all  our  varied  perceptions, 
memories,  and  feelings  ;  and  then  another  organ 
acquainted  with  the  functions  of  all  these,  and 
wishing  to  have  those  functions  performed,  in  order 
that  it  might  obtain  whatever  knowledge  it  had  a 
fancy  for  !  If  this  be  phrenology,  then  assuredly 
is  phrenology  a  very  strange  science. 

But  perhaps  Dr.  Spurzheim  did  not  use  these 
words  in  the  sense  in  which  they  strike  me.  Per¬ 
haps  not.  Indeed  I  do  not  know  in  what  sense  he 
used  them,  for  in  the  sentence  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  the  one  I  have  quoted,  he  thus  speaks : 

M  This  faculty  neither  learns  the  qualities  of  objects, 
nor  the  details  of  fact ;  it  knows  only  their  exist¬ 
ence  ;  the  qualities  of  the  objects  and  the  particu¬ 
larities  of  the  phenomena  are  known  by  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  other  organs.”  And  then  follows  the  strange 
sentence  just  spoken  of.  How  are  we  to  reconcile 
these  inconsistencies  ?  I  know  not.  This  was 
published  in  1815.  In  a  late  work  he  makes  the 
organ  of  eventuality  do  nearly  all  that  lie  here 
assigns  to  individuality ,  as  the  organs  were  not 
divided  at  the  former  period.  “  It  seems  to  me,” 
he  says,  “  that  this  faculty  recognises  the  activity 
of  every  other,  whether  internal  or  external,  and 
acts  in  its  turn  upon  all  of  them.  It  desires  to 
know  every  thing  by  experience,  and  consequently 
excites  all  the  other  organs  to  activity  ;  it  would 
hear,  see,  smell,  taste,  and  touch  ;  it  is  fond  of 
general  instruction,  and  inclines  to  the  pursuit  of 
practical  knowledge,  and  is  often  styled  good 
sense  in  our  proceedings.”  The  term  good  sense 
applied  to  the  results  of  a  single  organ  !  How 
wretchedly  loose  the  expression,  or  how  unphren- 
ological  the  idea  !  But  I  must  read  one  more  pas¬ 
sage,  the  continuation  of  that  which  I  have  just 
given.  u  Eventuality  seems  to  perceive  the  im¬ 
pressions  which  are  the  immediate  functions  of 
the  external  senses,  to  change  these  into  notions, 
conceptions,  or  ideas,  and  to  be  essential  to  atten¬ 
tion  in  general.  Its  sphere  of  activity  is  very 
great  and  expressed  by  the  verbs  in  their  infini¬ 
tive  moods.”  What  are  we  to  say  of  such  a  pas¬ 
sage  as  this  ?  For  my  part  I  can  only  say  that  to 
me  it  is  utterly  unintelligible,  mere  philosophical 
jargon,  learned  rubbish,  an  attempt  to  express 


what  the  author  had  no  clear  idea  of.  It  is  pain¬ 
ful  to  be  obliged  to  speak  in  such  terms  of  the 
writings  of  one  whose  memory  I  hold  in  the  ut¬ 
most  veneration,  but  errors  are  not  to  be  tolerated 
because  they  are  connected  with  great  names  ;  nor 
should  we  be  astonished  to  find  men  of  the  highest 
genius  and  learning  entertaining  views  glaringly 
erroneous,  for  every  page  of  the  history  of  opinions 
furnishes  instances  of  the  kind. 

The  errors  that  we  have  thus  glanced  at,  are  not 
peculiar  to  one  department  of  phrenology,  they  per¬ 
vade  nearly  its  whole  mass.  Some  writers,  indeed, 
have  kept  as  clear  of  them  as  could  be  expected  con¬ 
sistently  with  their  elementary  views,  but  others,  on 
the  contrary,  have  carried  them  out  into  the  wildest 
absurdities  ;  and  yet  those  absurdities  are  usually 
very  legitimate  inferences  from  principles  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  most  eminent  teachers  of  the  science. 
If  matters  stand  thus,  and  that  they  do  so  stand 
I  am  fully  prepared  to  demonstrate,  by  far  more 
vigorous  and  minute  dissections  than  I  have  now 
made,  have  you  not  here  a  sufficient  reason  for  the 
fact  that  phrenology  is  not  yet  generally  received 
by  .the  learned  1  I  .speak  not  of  metaphysicians  alone, 
but  of  the  learned  generally,  for  you  must  be 
aware  that  innumerable  practical  errors  must  have 
resulted  from  such  views.  It  is  chiefiy  from  causes 
of  this  kind,  and  not  from  a  continuance  of  unfair 
prejudices,  that  phrenology  has  advanced  so  slowly 
in  public  estimation.  Men  are  apt  to  be  wonder¬ 
fully  clear- sighted  in  regard  to  all  that  supports  a 
favourite  opinion,  even  when  they  are  extremely 
obtuse  in  regard  to  all  that  opposes  it.  W e  cer¬ 
tainly  have  been  very  clear-sighted  in  regard  to  all 
that  could  favour  phrenology,  but  we  ought  not  to 
be  surprised  if  our  opponents  have  looked  somewhat 
search ingly  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  question. 

It  is  time  then  to  look  to  this  matter  more  dis¬ 
passionately.  Phrenologists  have  yet  a  task  to 
perform  which  they  have  not  dreamed  of.  It  is 
not  merely  to  discover  a  few  additional  organs,  or 
polish  up  their  views  of  a  few  imperfectly  deduced 
facilities :  the  whole  science  must  undergo  a 
searching  examination  ;  we  must  change  nomen¬ 
clature  and  phraseology  ;  we  must  reject  a  great 
deal  of  what  we  now  believe  ;  nor  must  we  stop 
until  our  opinions,  as  far  as  they  go,  are  consistent 
among  themselves,  and  in  harmony  with  the  funda¬ 
mental  laws  of  the  science.  Then  will  phren¬ 
ology  be  soon  universally  received,  for  truth  is 
simple,  obvious,  and  irresistible,  when  it  is  presented 
pure  and  unmixed  with  error. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  People's  Phrenological 

Journal. 

Sir, — Upon  the  principles  explained  in  my 
former  letter,  I  can  satisfactorily  account  why 
some  organizations  receive  certain  impressions 
which  others  do  not,  although  they  have  the  same 
number  of  organs  as  marked  by  the  phrenologists ; 
therefore,  it  must  be  in  consequence  of  not  having 
that  particular  elementary  portion  or  division  of 
brain  adapted  to  receive  the  same  amount,  or  the 
same  quality  of  impressions  as  other  organisms 
are  capable  of.  This  is  only  carrying  phrenology 
into  more  minute  details,  or  coming  nearer  to  the 
fountain  head,  than  its  first  propounders  did  when 
they  discovered  that  the  brain  was  composed  ot 
parts,  each  part  subserving  a  distinct  mental  feel¬ 
ing,  and  not  that  the  brain  acted  as  a  whole.  Iden¬ 
tically,  the  same  reasons  can  be  urged  now  against 
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phrenologists,  who  say  that  the  organs  of  alimen- 
tiveness,  colour ,  &c.,  act  as  a  whole  and  not  in 
parts,  as  were  urged  by  the  early  phrenologists 
against  those  who  advocated  the  doctrine  of  the 
brain  acting  as  a  whole.  Read  Combe’s  arguments 
in  favour  of  the  division  of  the  brain, — I  will 
make  use  of  the  same,  with  regard  to  alimen- 
tiveness,  colour ,  size,  &c.  If  the  organ  of  colour 
act  as  a  whole,  why  are  some  persons  capable  of 
recognizing  some  colours  and  not  others  ?  why 
not  there  be  a  general  incapacity  to  distinguish 
all  colours  ?  So  with  gustativeness,  why  should 
we  feel  excited  within  us  sometimes  a  desire  for 
one  kind  of  food,  and  at  the  same  time  an  utter 
dislike  for  another!  Surely,  if  the  organ  acted 
as  a  whole,  it  would  feel  either  a  liking  or  dis¬ 
liking  for  all  sorts  of  food  at  the  same  time.  And 
why  should  we  find  individuals,  varying  natu¬ 
rally,  as  regards  their  taste  for  the  several  kinds 
of  food  and  drink  ?  And  again,  with  size :  if  the 
organ  act  as  a  whole,  why  not  be  capable  of  dis  • 
tinguisliing  big  as  well  as  little?  Therefore,  it 
appears  evident  to  me,  at  present,  that  for  each 
peculiar  mental  feeling,  there  is  a  distinct  portion 
of  brain,  the  office  of  which  is  to  generate  that 
specific  feeling.  This  is  the  only  principle,  I  again 
say,  upon  which  I  can  account  why  some  organ¬ 
isms,  possessing  the  thirty-six  divisions,  as  marked 
by  phrenologists,  should  manifest  but  a  few  of 
the  phenomena  peculiar  to  each  division. 

You  say  that  if  alimentiveness  “have  a  separate 
branch  for  every  taste,  and,  as  supposed,  upon  the 
first  presentation  of  an  orange,  and  by  a  frequent 
repetition  of  the  same  sensation,  an  organ  is 
formed  for  orange-eating,  supposing  we  do  not 
leave  off  any  other  kind  of  food,  we  may  go  on 
tasting  fresh  things,  and  getting  new  organs 
without  end.”  If  the  propositions  which  I  have 
already  advanced  be  correct,  one  of  which  is  that 
man’s  mental  organism  at  birth,  is  capable  of  re¬ 
ceiving  only  a  certain  and  definite  amount  of  im¬ 
pressions  from  external  nature,  &c,,  we  cannot  go 
on  indefinitely  tasting  new  things  ;  we  will  come 
to  a  stop  when  we  cannot  taste  any  more  fresh 
things,  not  having  elementary  portions  of  the 
brain  adapted  to  receive  any  more  impressions, 
unless  new  matter  by  strong  excitement  be  depo¬ 
sited,  which  will  take  a  function  peculiar  to  itself. 
How  many  instances  have  we  of  individuals  not 
being  able  to  taste  some  things  which  produce  a 
strong  impression  upon  others ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  these  same  individuals  can  correctly  recog¬ 
nise  the  taste  of  other  things  ?  And  so  again  with 
colour,  I  believe,  because  analogy  and  fact  sup¬ 
port  me,  that  we  cannot  take  cognizance  of  every 
shade  of  colour  that  may  be  produced  or  “invented, 
or  one  placed  for  the  first  time  to  an  individual, 
if  there  be  no  organ  to  perceive  it.”  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  that  any  man  can  distinguish  every  shade  of 
colour  that  nature  might  produce,  for  the  shades 
are  quite  innumerable  ;  they  are  like  the  tones 
upon  the  strings  of  a  violin,  which  can  be  divided 
to  an  indefinite  number.  It  is  only  certain  succes¬ 
sions  of  souuds  or  tones  that  can  impress  our  or¬ 
ganisms  ;  we  may  take  cognizance  of  a  million  ; 
but  that  million  in  the  mind  can  be  multiplied  by 
another  million,  and  so  on  indefinitely  ;  but  when 
so  minutely  divided  they  cannot  make  a  new  im¬ 
pression  upon  our  organism,  because  of  our  not 
having  elementary  portions  sufficiently  numerous 
to  recefre  them.  There  are  several  eases  given  of 
deficiency  of  recognizing  colour,  in  the  several 
volumes  of  the  Phrenological  Journal,  which  will 
bear  closely  on  the  point.  Therefore,  I  am  de¬ 
cidedly  pf  .the  opinion  that  there  must  be  one 


organ,  or  elementary  portion  of  the  brain,  K  for 
red  another  for  blue,”  but  not  for  every  shade  of 
colour  ;  for  analogy  and  facts  support  me  in  it. 

And  again,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  believing 
from  analogy,  that  it  requires  a  different  portion 
of  the  organ  of  tone  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
sound  of  a  piano,  from  what  it  does  to  take  cog¬ 
nizance  of  the  sound  of  a  violin,  drum,  &c.  &c.  ; 
further  discoveries  I  am  fully  persuaded  will  lead 
to  this  result.  Then  with  respect  to  the  several 
functions  of  ideality,  I  believe,  when  we  are 
able  to  make  a  closer  analysis  of  it,  that  wb 
shall  find  it  to  be  divided  into  so  many  portions, 
and  each  different  portion  or  element,  subserving 
a  distinct  phenomenon.  At  present,  the  organ 
being  more  difficult  of  analysis  than  the  percep¬ 
tions,  we  cannot  well  distinguish  its  function 
when  acting  singly,  from  when  combined.  And 
so  again  with  constructiveness ;  in  the  present 
infant  state  of  phrenology,  it  is  difficult  to  sepa¬ 
rate  its  function  from  being  combined  with  others  ; 
but  whether  it  be  a  combined  action  of  the 
organs  with  constructiveness,  or  constructive¬ 
ness  acting  singly,  I  still,  from  analogy,  feel  "no 
hesitation  in  giving  it  as  my  decided  opinion,  that 
it  requires  separate  portions  of  the  brain  to  make 
a  chair,  from  what  it  does  to  make  a  sofa,  &e.,  &c. 
Or  else,  if  constructiveness  acted  as  a  whole,  why 
not,  if  an  individual  can  make  a  chair  well,  make  a 
sofa  with  equal  facility ;  or,  if  make  a  clock,  &c., 
why  not  make  a  watch,  &c.  ?  Are  we  not  aware 
of  the  mental  effort  it  requires  every  man  to 
make,  more  or  less,  when  he  is  put  to  construct 
any  new  or  strange  article  of  whatever  descrip¬ 
tion  it  be,  although,  at  the  same  time,  he  may  be 
very  competent  at  other  branches  of  handicraft  * 
Have  not  some  a  natui'al  genius  for  constructing 
some  things  more  than  others  ?  Now,  whether 
it  requires  in  all  these  cases  the  combined  effort 
of  the  several  portions  of  constructiveness,  or  the 
combined  effort  of  the  other  organs  with  con¬ 
structiveness,  it  makes  no  matter  to  me  ;  it  doei 
not  alter  the  proposition,  that  it  requires  a  sepa¬ 
rate  portion  or  combination  of  the  brain  to  make 
a  chair,  from  what  it  does  to  make  a  sofa,  &c. ;  I 
am  fully  aware  of  the  difficulty  the  theorist  is 
thrown  into,  and  may  be  thrown  into,  when  he 
has  to  enter  into  the  first  or  abstract  principles  of 
his  propositions,  or  when  he  leaves  the  simple 
and  take-it-easy  field  of  facts,  for  the  laborious 
one  of  hypothesis.  But  he  surely  is  not  to  be 
deterred  if  he  find  a  few  stumbling-blocks  in  his 
path  ;  it  ought  to  stimulate  him  to  further  exer¬ 
tion.  And,  moreover,  by  making  his  theories 
known,  what  may  be  stumbling-blocks  to  him, 
may  not  be  to  others.  Therefore,  if  we  are  to  deal 
so  unmercifully  with  theorists  as  you  seem  in¬ 
clined  to  do,  we  certainly  shall  in  a  great  measure 
stem  knowledge  in  its  onward  progress,  and 
be  literally  conservatives  in  science.  A  spirit,  I 
think,  which  you  and  every  other  enlightened 
mind  must  hold  in  the  highest  detestation. 

I  shall  now  submit  the  following  experiments, 
which  I  have  made  in  Plireno-Magnetism,  to  your 
notice.  I  believe,  upon  close  examination,  you  will 
find  that  they  will  lead  to  some  interesting  disco¬ 
veries  in  connection  with  our  mental  organism  j 
and  if  not  to  establish  the  propositions  I  have 
given  above,  I  believe  they  will  lead  to  something 
of  the  same  result.  As  I  make  further  experi¬ 
ments  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  forwarding  an 
account  of  them  to  you,  either  to  prove  or  dis¬ 
prove  my  several  propositions.  My  sister  is  the 
patient  upon  whom  the  experiments  were  tried. 
She  has  been  several  times  mesmerised  and  mani- 
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fests  the  functions  of  the  several  organs  with  dis¬ 
tinctness.  She  makes  use  of  the  names  of  the 
several  organs  as  given  by  phrenologists,  to  ex¬ 
press  her  then  state  of  mind.  When  hope  is 
touched,  her  phraseology  is  made  up  of  “7 
hope,  I  hope,”  &c.  Wonder  and  wit:  “The  funny, 
wonderful  fellow.”  Wonder  and  veneration: 
*  the  wonders  of  God,”  &c.  Firmness :  “  be^rm, 
stand  firm,  be  steadfast,”  &c.  Destructiveness  and 
veneration :  “  come  to  the  Lord,  or  destruction 
will  come  upon  you,  you  will  be  destroyed ,  &c.” 
Inhabitiveness  and  tune,  she  sang  “Sweet  Home.” 
Adhesiveness  and  veneration:  “come  to  the  Lord, 
he  will  stick  closer  than  a  brother.”  The  lower 
portion  of  benevolence  (marked  pity  by  Mr.  S. 
Hall,)  she  said  “  Oh  pity Them,  why  don’t  you  pity 
them.”  Form :  “what  beautiful  forms,  See.”  Weight 
and  philoprogenitiveness,  “  Oh !  this  child  is  such 
a  weight  .”  Order ,  “  I  wish  to  be  in  order.”  Tim  :, 
“  I  wish  to  keep  time,”  at  the  same  time  her  body 
in  motion.  Comparison  :  “  I  am  comparing  this 
with  that.”  The  lower  portion  of  philoprogeni¬ 
tiveness,  (called  the  pet  organ  by  Mr.  S.  Hall)  she 
said  “come  here,  my  pet.”  I  have  given  you  the 
above  that  they  might  add  weight  to  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  the  experiments,  which  I  particularly 
made  upon  the  two  organs,  size  and  colour,  which 
were  as  follows: — Upon  size  and  weight  being 
touched,  she  commenced  laughing,  as  usual,  most 
heartily  ;  and  said  “  what  a  big  funny  fellow,  &c.” 
I  now  took  particular  notice  what  part  of  size  I 
touched,  when  I  found  it  to  be  the  outer  ex¬ 
tremity  next  to  weight;  I  then  moved  my  finger 
to  the  inner  extremity  of  the  organ  close  to  form ; 
and  then  said  to  her,  “and  is  he  such  a  big  fellow?” 
to  which  she  replied,  “  Oh  !  no,  he  is  little.” 
“  How  little  ?  ”  at  the  same  time  moving  my  fin¬ 
ger  towards  the  other  extremity  of  the  organ  next 
to  weight.  “  Oh  !  he  is  big,  rather  bigger  than 
me.”  “  Do  you  say  he  is  bigger  than  jmu  ?  ”  at 
the  same  time  1  moved  my  finger  towards  form. 
“  Oh  !  no,  he  is  less  than  me,  he  is  such  an  insigni¬ 
ficant  little  fellow.”  I  continued  this  experiment 
alternately,  as  above,  for  several  times  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  several  friends,  with  exactly  the  same 
results.  I  have  made  the  above  experiment 
three  different  times  with  equal  success ;  tlie  last 
time  was  in  the  presence  of  highly  respectable 
parties  ;  some  of  whom  were  phrenologists,  others 
phreno-magnetic  operators.  I  again  this  time 
combined  wit  with  size  ;  she  described  the  person 
again  as  being  a  “  big  soft  booby.”  I  now  moved 
my  finger  to  Avhat  I  considered  the  very  inner 
extremity  of  size  close  to  form,  when  she  burst 
into  a  hearty  laugh,  held  out  her  arm,  put  up  her 
thumb,  and  said,  “  such  an  insignificant  fellow,  no 
bigger  than  Tom  Thumb.”  I  then  gradually 
moved  my  finger  towards  the  other  extremity  of 
the  organ  close  to  vmght.  She  now  as  gradually 
rose  her  hand  up,  until  it  was  above  the  level  of 
her  head,  and  then  suddenly  exclaimed,  “  Oh  !  he 
has  sprung  up  like  a  mushroom,  he  is  such  a  big 
fellow.”  1  then  again  several  times  moved  my 
finger  alternately  from  one  extremity  of  the  or¬ 
gan  to  the  other,  which  produced  invariably  the 
same  results.  Now  sir,  this  simple  experiment 
alone,  to  my  mind,  substantiates  my  proposition, 
that  it  requires  a  distinct  portion  of  the  brain  to 
produce  a  distinct  feeling.  Having  already  tres¬ 
passed,  I  am  afraid,  too  much  upon  your  columns,  I 
shall  only  beg  of  you  here  to  pay  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  last  experiment.  The  next  organ 
which  I  experimented  upon  was  colour  and  wit. 
Upon  touching  the  inner  portion  of  the  organ 
next  to  weight,  with  a  sixpence,  she  described 


the  person  as  having  on  “very  light  gray  trou¬ 
sers.”  The  middle  portion  being  touched,  they 
“  were  darker  and  variegated.”  The  outer  portion, 
close  to  order,  being  touched,  she  said  they  were 
“quite  dark,  they  were  black.”  I  thus  alter¬ 
nately  for  several  times  altered  the  position  of 
the  sixpence,  which  invariably  produced  the  same 
alteration  in  colour.  I  expect  that  further  expe¬ 
riments  upon  this  organ  will  prove  more  satisfac¬ 
tory.  I  believe  some  experimentalists  (Mr.  S.  Hall 
for  one)  have  discovered  which  portion  of  the 
organ  gives  the  sensation  of  the  different  colours. 
The  next  experiment,  which  I  shall  slightly  draw 
your  attention  to,  as  it  will  prove  that  the  func¬ 
tion  of  each  organ  or  division,  as  now  given  by  the 
phrenologists,  is  an  acquired  one,  is  upon  con¬ 
structiveness  ;  upon  it  being  touched  with  my 
sister,  she  commenced  as  if  sewing  and  cutting 
out,  &c.  ;  with  a  male  friend  whom  I  experimented 
upon,  he  appeared  to  be  going  through  the  regular 
process  of  book-binding,  which  is  his  profession. 
I  have  now,  sir,  brought  this  long  letter  to  a  close, 
and  shall  expect  in  virtue  of  your  assertion  in 
favour  of  honesty  and  fair  play  for  both  sides  of 
the  question,  to  see  it  in  as  early  a  number  of  your 
scientific  Journal  as  will  be  convenient.  And  any 
cool  and  deliberate  remarks  or  suggestions  that 
you  may  think  proper  to  make,  will  be  received 
with  the  most  kind  feeling  by 

Yours,  most  obedient, 

Edward  Jones. 

Liverpool,  May  5th,  1843. 

Note  by  the  Editor. — The  part  of  Mr.  Jones’s 
letter  not  inserted  is  rather  an  inducement  to 
personal  controversy,  which  we  do  not  wish,  and 
a  repetition  of  the  views  very  clearly  explained 
in  his  previous  letter,  to  which  we  beg  to  refer 
our  readers,  No.  9,  p.  103.  We  assure  Mr.  Jones, 
the  prophecy  was  written,  although  not  printed, 
before  the  receipt  of  his  letter.  W e  are  glad  Mr. 
Jones  is  engaged  in  making  experiments,  we  hope 
he  will  be  cautious  in  drawing  deductions  from 
what  he  sees ;  he  forces  us  to  smile  when  he  talks 
of  the  simple  easy  field  of  facts,  and  the  labo¬ 
rious  one  of  hypothesis.  Does  Mr.  J.  not  know 
yet,  that  the  department  in  every  science  most 
requiring  perseverance,  skill,  privation,  and  an 
amount  of  general  knowledge,  and  quickness, 
which  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  one  man,  is  the 
collecting  and  publishing  facts  to  the  world.  The 
lover  of  truth  who  seeks  to  distinguish  himself  in 
this  walk,  must  quit  his  home,  make  pecuniary 
and  personal  sacrifice  ;  while  we  have  known 
some  of  the  prettiest  theories  made,  and  hypo¬ 
theses  formed,  while  easily  sitting  before  a  com¬ 
fortable  fire,  coquetting  with  a  cigar  and  a  glass 
of  wine,  in  that  easy  almost  happy  state  of  ennui, 
dreaming  when  a  man  is  neither  asleep  nor  wide 
awake.  The  experiments  Mr.  J.  favours  us  with 
the  account  of,  are  most  interesting ;  but  it  is 
quite  evident  other  portions  of  the  intellect  were 
active  besides  the  particular  organs  Mr.  J.  wishes 
to  illustr  ate ;  and  this  lessens  the  effect  to  us.  The 
organ  of  size  could  clearly  have  no  knowledge  of 
“  Tom  Thumb,”— the  intellect,  comparison  espe¬ 
cially,  must  have  been  awake.  W  e  beg  to  refer 
Mr.  J.  to  our  remarks  upon  a  case  from  the 
Phreno-Magnet,  and  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from 
our  intelligent  friend  again. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  People’s  Phrenological 

Journal. 

Birmingham  May  6th,  1843. 
Sir, — I  have  read  with  surprise  the  communi¬ 
cation  by  Messrs.  Lawson  and  Clarke  in  the  13th 
No.  of  your  Journal,  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
they  have  proof  that  the  manifestations  are  only 
impressions  made  on  the  mind,  either  before 
being  mesmerised,  or  whilst  in  a  mesmeric  state. 
I  will  not  say  that  this  was  not  the  case  with  the 
persons  operated  on  by  them  ;  but  I  do  most 
positively  assert  that  I  have  excited  the  phreno¬ 
logical  organs  whilst  in  the  mesmeric  sleep,  like¬ 
wise  in  the  half  sleep,  and  upon  persons,  too, 
who  did  not  know  the  names  or  situations  of 
the  organs,  and  that  they  never  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  seeing  the  natural  positions,  or  knowing 
what  answers  to  give  to  questions  put  to  them, 
through  seeing  or  hearing  of  the  experiments 
performed  by  the  magnetisers.  Your  remarks, 
Mr.  Editor/were  quite  correct ;  they  certainly  had 
jumped  at  conclusions  from  a  very  insufficient 
number  of  facts,  though  I  cannot  allow  the  same 
to  be  said  of  Mr.  Spencer  Hall.  Had  they  waited 
a  little  and  persevered  in  their  experiments,  they 
would  soon  have  found  that  the  many  talented 
and  intelligent  operators,  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  had  not  been  deceived  in  the  manner 
they  alluded  to  ;  and  that  the  truth  of  phren¬ 
ology  could  be  proved  by  exciting  the  organs 
of  the  brain.  I  entirely  agree  with  you  respect¬ 
ing  the  manifestation  of  conscientiousness,  and 
the  answer  of  the  boy;  such  an  answer  would  not 
have  satisfied  me.  I  have  always  found  the 
answers  agree  with  the  organs  excited,  if  the 
manifestations  are  carefully  managed,  and  the 
influence  entirely  removed  from  the  preceding 
ones.  One  great  evil  in  a  lecture-room  is  the 
usual  plan  of  writing  down  the  names  of  the  or¬ 
gans  to  be  acted  on.  This  is  useless,  it  proves 
nothing.  If  the  operator  was  left  to  take  them 
in  the  order  experience  had  taught  him  would 
answer  best,  many  imperfect  manifestations  would 
be  avoided.  I  always  take  my  own  course,  and 
this  may  be  one  reason  why  I  have  been  so  suc¬ 
cessful.  I  am,  sir. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Charles  Pembroke. 


Sir, — In  reference  to  the  national  character  of 
the  Irish,  permit  me  to  make  a  few  remarks  in 
addition  to  what  I  stated  in  a  recent  com¬ 
munication. 

All  classes  of  the  Irish  people  have  got  a  large 
endowment  of  the  social  and  domestic  organs, 
( inliabitiveness  included),  combined  with  a  large 
share  of  benevolence,  making  them  kind-hearted, 
hospitable,  and  patriotic.  The  middle  and  higher 
classes  have  large  ideality  and  love  of  approba¬ 
tion ,  giving  them  a  fondness  for  elegance  and 
display.  Veneration,  imitation  and  wonder  are 
large.  The  first  of  these  organs  is  frequently  to 
be  found  only  moderate  in  the  Anglo-Irish  head, 
but  they  are  seldom  wanting  in  self-esteem.  The 
Roman  Catholic  or  Celtic  portion  of  the  Irish 
are  deficient  in  self-esteem ;  but  their  approba- 
tiveness  and  veneration  are  very  considerable. 
Roman  Catholic  servants  are  found  to  be  much 
more  deferential  and  obedient  than  Protestant 
domestics.  The  immense  destructiveness  of  the 
lower  Irish  makes  their  hatred  as  intense  as  their 
love  is  warm.  When  kindly  treated  they  are 
found  to  be  the  most  grateful  and  peaceable 
people  in  the  world.  Since  the  spread  of  tem¬ 
perance  amongst  them,  those  clanish  fights 


which  whiskey  excited,  destructiveness  and  ap- 
probativeness  used  to  occasion,  are  never  heard 
of.  In  the  western  parts  of  the  country  murders 
occasionally  occur ;  but  few  or  none  of  them  are 
perpetrated  for  the  sake  of  plunder,  but  to  avenge 
some  real  or  imaginary  wrong  In  the  higher 
classes,  the  average  circumference  of  the 
male  head  is  'about  22^  inches ;  in  the  lower 
grades,  the  circumference  averages  about  21 
inches.  Of  all  the  sects  of  religionists,  the  Uni¬ 
tarians  have  the  largest  and  most  intellectual 
heads.  In  another  epistle  I  shall  give  my  opinion 
regarding  the  intellectual  character  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  classes  of  the  Irish. 

Yours  most  respectfully, 

Alexander  Wilson. 

10,  Westmorland  Street,  Dublin. 

7th  May,  1843. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

M.E.R. — All  the  organs  are  strengthened  by  ex¬ 
ercise.  We  should  not  advise  the  use  of  stimulants  ; 
try  mesmerism  ;  but  it  appears  the  organ  is,  in  the 
case  of  M.  E.  R .,  active  enough  ;  the  desire  being 
strong.  The  inconvenience  rather  arises,  we  should 
say,  from  excess  of  love  of  approbation.  With 
moderate  combativeness  and  self-esteem,  and  per¬ 
haps  moderate  perceptive  faculties,  harmonious  ac¬ 
tion  is  wanted.  Study,  and  a  correct  knowledge  of 
what  his  organization  really  is,  can  alone  effect  this. 
He  should  have  his  head  shaved,  and  a  good  cast 
taken. 

We  have  a  host  of  letters  in  answer  to,  and  pro¬ 
pounding  queries  to,  Mr.  Isaac  Yale  ;  we  shall  use 
some  as  soon  as  space  permits  ;  many  are  well  writ¬ 
ten,  but  as  stated  last  week,  these  arguments  never 
lead  to  results.  Will  our  correspondents  confine 
themselves  more  to  investigating  facts  connected 
with  the  laws  of  our  nature,  than  questioning 
opinions?  This  is  very  well  for  a  change,  but  it  would 
alter  the  character  of  our  journal  to  make  it  mainly 
a  medium  of  discussing  metaphysical  questions, 
which  very  often  reminds  us,  as  well  as  the  way 
in  which  they  are  handled,  of  Matthews’ definition 
of  Metaphysics, — When  one  man  talks  of  what  he 
don’t  understand  himself,  to  another  that  don’t  un¬ 
derstand  him,  that’s  Metaphysics. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  a  detailed  account 
of  Mr.  Spencer  Hall’s  lecture  at  the  Freemason’s 
Tavern.  We  shall  publish  it  at  length,  being  de¬ 
sirous  that  all  Mr.  S.  H.  does,  shall  be  fully  known. 
We  were  present,  but  shall  suspend  any  remarks 
till  we  have  given  the  report  of  the  lecture.  Cer¬ 
tainly  Mr.  H.’s  manner  divests  the  minds  of  all, 
that  deceit  is  being  practised  ;  his  manner  is  most 
open  and  candid ;  he  appeared  desirous  to  satisfy 
all  inquirers,  admitted  what  was  not  satisfactory, 
and  hereby  wished  the  facts  he  elicited,  to  be  taken 
just  for  so  much  as  they  were  worth. 

M.  W. — There  is  no  phrenologist  who  practises  by 
sanction  of  any  authority,  because  there  is  no  in¬ 
dividual  or  body  of  individuals  who  have  any  au¬ 
thority  in  the  matter. 

S.S. — Spurzheim’s  Anatomy  of  the  Brain  is  the 
best  work  we  know. 
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Number  XVIII.] 

A  COMPLETE  SYSTEM  OF  PHRENOLOGY, 
(  Continued.) 

Auxiliary  Faculties. — The  first  is  courage 
or  combativeness  ;  indeed  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  one  organ  to  be  excited  to  any  considerable 
degree  without  the  other  being  called  into  ac  • 
tion.  Alimentiveness  is  another  strong  sti- 
mulater  of  this  feeling ;  under  its  influence 
excited  to  the  pitch  of  hunger,  what  dreadful 
manifestations  of  the  faculty  have  been  wit¬ 
nessed  !  Secretiveness  likewise  aids  this  power; 
self-esteem , — love  of  approbation  especially, 
all  our  feelings  and  sensations  being  outraged 
or  unpleasantly  excited,  call  this  organ  into 
action.  An  active  temperament,  likewise,  much 
aids  the  feeling. 

Antagonist  poicers  are  all  the  moral  senti¬ 
ments  ;  benevolence  and  conscientiousness  espe¬ 
cially — acting  with  a  well  cultivated  intellect. 
The  excesses  resulting  from  the  abuse  of  de¬ 
structiveness  are  not  unfrequently  the  result  as 
much  of  a  deficiency  of  the  antagonists  as  from 
the  positive  size  of  the  organ  itself.  As  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  case  of  combativeness ,  the  social 
feelings,  while  active  towards  their  individual 
objects,  restrain  the  manifestations  of  this  feel¬ 
ing  to  a  certain  extent:  but  they  are  the  means 
of  very  easily  exciting  the  organ  to  action,  un¬ 
der  different  circumstances. 

Manifestations ,  of  this  faculty  may  be  daily 
observed  in  all  classes  of  society,  and  at  all 
ages.  The  fits  of  passion  of  the  mere  infant 
show’  the  feeling  is  implanted  there  at  birth ; 
as  the  age  increases,  nurse,  doll,  or  any  toys, 
or  pets  themselves  become  the  objects  of  dis¬ 
pleasure,  and  are  injured  by  word  or  act.  Under 
the  excitement  of  this  feeling,  children  of  ten 
take  a  delight  in  inflicting  torture,  in  killing 
insects  or  animals,  in  cutting  and  mutilating 
objects,  in  using  violent  expressions.  According 
as  circumstances,  modify  the  manifesta¬ 
tions,  we  have  in  after  life  the  vulgar  oath, 
or  the  petulant  expressions,  such  as  “plague 
take  it,”  or  “rot  the  things  ” :  the  source  is  the 
same,  an  ill-governed  destructiveness ,  whether 
showing  itself  this  way  or  in  the  more  marked 
manner  of  a  slap,  a  blow,  or  stabbing  and  kill¬ 
ing.  If  these  manifestations  were  properly  at¬ 
tended  to,  and  restrained,  the  power  might  be 
made  subservient  to  higher  faculties  ;  then  the 
energy  imparted  gives  strength  and  power  to 
the  dictates  of  benevolence ,  or  concientiousness , 
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which  powers  may  be  strong,  but  unable 
to  restrain  at  all  times,  an  excited  feeling  of 
destructiveness — but  when  recovering  their 
command,  grief  wall  be  experienced,  and  as 
much  eagerness  may  be  shown  to  repair  an  in¬ 
jury,  as  there  has  been  rashness  in  the  infliction 
of  it.  The  sword  accompanying  the  scales  of 
justice,  is  an  emblem  of  the  power  to  destroy 
or  punish  contemners  of  the  law.  War  is  a 
wholesale  manifestation  of  this  faculty  ;  but 
the  eagerness  often  shown,  the  personal  risks 
incurred  to  save  a  conquered  enemy,  show  that 
it  is  impossible,  even  by  the  worst  possible  cir¬ 
cumstances,  to  root  out  an  innate  faculty  of  the 
human  mind.  Benevolence  will  spring  into  ac¬ 
tion  amid  the  carnage  of  a  battle-field,  when 
the  selfish  and  irascible  feelings  are  no  longer 
appealed  to  by  opposition.  Dibden  has,  in  one 
of  his  popular  ballads,  described  these  two 
feelings,  as  giving  the  “paw  of  a  Lion  with  the 
heart  of  a  Lamb.”  The  possession  of  this 
feeling  not  seldom  pfSVents  a  necessity  for  its 
use  :  the  command  is  issued  in  a  tone  that  en¬ 
sures  obedience,  and  to  some  extent  defies  op¬ 
position.  And  in  this  its  well  regulated^state  and 
legitimate  use,  it  gives  coolness  with  deter¬ 
mination. 

Shakspeare,  who  seems  to  have  intuitively 
known  all  that  phrenology  or  any  other  science 
of  man’s  nature  can  teach  to  the  less  favoured, 
abounds  in  illustrations  of  this  use  of  the  power 
we  are  now  considering. 

Hamlet,  when  attacked  by  Laertes ,  before 
he  proceeds  to  repel  force  by  force,  calmly  re¬ 
monstrates  with  his  antagonist. 

“  I  pri’the,  take  thy  fingers  from  my  throat, 

For  tho’  I  am  not  splenetic  and  rash, 

Yet  have  I  in  me  something  dangerous 
Which  let  thy  wisdom  fear. 

Thecoolness  in  moments  of  excitement  which 
results  from  a  self-knowledge  of  the  possession 
of  the  power  to  destroy  or  annihilate,  proceed¬ 
ing  from  this  faculty,  is  beautifully  pourtrayed 
in  the  character  of  Othello.  The  man  who  had 
faced  and  overcome  danger  in  every  possible 
shape,  is  throughout  the  most  cool,  and  least  in¬ 
clined  to  use  the  power  he  possesses.  When 
his  officers  would  fight  with  Brabantio,  he 
calmly  replies : 

“  Keep  up  your  "bright  swords,  for 

The  dew  will  rust  them,  good 

Signor,  you  shall  more  command  with  years 

Than  with  your  weapons. 
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When  the  parties  are  about  to  commence  the 
attack,  Othello,  with  a  voice  conveying  his 
power  and  enforcing  obedience,  exclaims, — 

Hold  your  hands 

Both  you  of  my  inclining  and  the  rest. 

Were  it  my  cue  to  fight  I  should  have  known  it 
Without  a  prompter. 

In  the  second  act,  we  find  him  again  repress¬ 
ing  violence,  and  in  a  way  which  shows  his 
own  destructive  energy,  as  much  as  though  he 
had  been  foremost  amongst  the  brawlers. 

For  Christian  sham e|put  by  this  barbarous  brawl. 
He  that  stirs  next  to  carve  forth  his  own  rage, 
Holds  his  soul  light — he  dies  upon  his  motion. 

When  he  is  unable  to  discover  the  cause  of 
quarrel,  and  he  supposes  his  questions  are  being 
evaded,  his  anger  begins  to  rise  indeed : 

Now  by  Heaven, 

My  blood  begins  my  safer  guides  to  rule, 

And  passion  having  my  best  judgment  collied, 
Assays  to  lead  the  way  ;  If  I  once  stir 
Or  do  but  Lift  this  arm,  the  best  of  you 
Shall  sink  in  my  rebuke.  Give  me  to  know 
How  this  foul  rout  began  !  Who  set  it  on  ? 
And  he  that  is  approved  in  the  offence, 

Tlio’  he  be  twinned  with  me  both  at  a  birth. 
Shall  lose  me. — What  in  a  town  of  war, 

Yet  wild,  the  people’s  hearts  brimful  of  war, 
To  manage  private  and  domestic  quarrel 
At  night,  and  in  the  court  and  guard  of  safety, — 
’Tis  monstrous. 

This  manifestation  of  the  feeling  appeals  to, 
and  excites  thejorgan  of  cautiousness  in  those  ad¬ 
dressed.  Without  this  power,  the  finest  feelings 
of  our  nature  would  be  the  most  fertile  sources 
of  misery  ;  if  we  could  only  deplore  or  pity  the 
misfortunes  of  others,  and  experience  regret  at 
acts  of  injustice,  but  had  no  power  to  right  the 
weak,  the  injured,  and  oppressed,  how  much 
would  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  all  be 
decreased.  Armed  with  the  giant  strength  of 
destructiveness ,  fighting  in  the  cause  of  mercy 
and  justice,  we  make  the  wicked  tremble;  and 
the  ascendancy  of  virtue  and  love  is  proclaimed, 
and  maintained. 

This  feeling  gives  power  to'.the  surgeon  and 
to  others  to  perform  such  operations  and 
acts,  as  considered  by  themselves,  seem  merely 
to  inflict  pain  and  suffering,  but  w'hich  have 
really  for  their  end  the  benevolent  object  of 
relieving  and  soothing  sufferings ;  which  but 
for  this  power  would  increase  and  cause  an  ex¬ 
tended  amount  of  misery  scarcely  to  be  calcu¬ 
lated.  Nothing  more  than  phrenology  tends  to 
give  enlightened  and  elevated  views  of  the 
adaptation  prevailing  throughout  the  entire 
universe  ;  and  all,  if  rightly  understood,  tending 
to  good.  By  phrenology  we  learn  that  wdrat 
has  been  considered  as  resulting  from  an  evil 
spirit,  and  giving  rise  to  what  are  called  human 
passions,  are  as  essential  even  to  the  existence 
of  virtue  and  happiness  as  any  other  portions  of 
our  nature.  When  possessed  in  much  power, 
this  feeling  is  easily  excited.  Intoxicating 
drinks,  for  example,  will  arouse  it  to  such  an  un¬ 
governable  pitch,  that  chairs,  tables,  chande¬ 
liers,  lamps,  or  any  inanimate  objects,  are 
destroyed  or  attacked.  The  same  results  are 


seen  in  a  more  horrible  phase  in  the  sacking  of 
towns  after  a  conquest  by  the  brutalized  soldiery, 
who  have  been  kept  under  the  influence  of  their 
excited  destructiveness.  The  ravages  committed 
will  generally  be  found  in  proportion  to  the 
ascendancy  acquired  by  this  feeling,  whether 
proceeding  from  the  violence  or  length  of  the 
struggles  they  have  borne.  In  a  diseased  state, 
the  manifestations  are  of  the  most  violent  and 
sanguinary  kind.  Gall  relates  many  cases 
which  he  had  himself  observed.  Pinel,  not  a 
phrenologist,  gives  the  following  report  of  a 
case  in  which  the  organ  of  destructiveness  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  acted  completely  wuthout  the 
control  of  the  other  powers  during  the  fit.  He 
says  the  patient  was  seized  with  an  “  uncon¬ 
trollable  fury,  which  inspired  him  with  an 
irresistible  propensity  to  seize  an  instrument 
or  offensive  weapon,  to  knock  on  the  head  the 
first  person  wTio  presented  himself  to  his  viewr. 
He  experienced  a  sort  of  internal  combat  be¬ 
tween  this  ferocious  impulse  to  destroy,  and  the 
profound  horror  which  arose  in  his  mind  at  the 
very  idea  of  such  a  crime.  There  was  no  mark 
of  wandering  memory,  imagination,  or  judgment. 
He  avowed  to  me  during  his  strict  seclusion, 
that  his  propensity  to  commit  murder  was 
absolutely  forced  and  involuntary, — that  his 
wife,  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  had  nearly  be¬ 
come  his  victim,  he  scarcely  having  had  time 
to  bid  her  fly  to  avoid  his  fury.  All  his 
lucid  intervals  were  marked  by  melancholy 
reflections  and  expressions  of  remorse ;  and  so 
great  did  his  disgust  of  life  become,  that  he  had 
several  times  attempted  by  an  act  of  suicide 
(this  is  a  common  manifestation  of  the  excess 
of  destructiveness — homicidal  monomania,)  to 
bring  it  to  a  close.  ‘  What  reason  have  I  ’said 
he,  ‘  to  cut  the  throat  of  the  superintendant  of 
thehospital,  who  treats  us  with  so  much  kind¬ 
ness?  and  yet  in  my  moments  of  fury  I  am 
tempted  to  rush  upon  him,  as  wrell  as  others, 
and  plunge  a  dagger  in  his  bosom.  It  is  this  un¬ 
happy  and  irresistible  propensity  which  reduces 
me  to  despair  and  induces  me  to  attempt  my 
own  life.’” — Pinel  Sur  V Alienation  Mentals, 
deuxieme  edition ,  p.  102  et  103,  Sec.  117- 
Incendiarism  appears  to  be  another  species 
of  monomania  resulting  from  this  faculty,  in  an 
over-excited  state.  Some  attribute  these  acts 
to  be  promptings  of  the  devil,  especially  when 
they  are  manifested  towards  the  object  of  the 
affections— as  in  the  instance  of  mothers  kill¬ 
ing  their  own  children  in  their  cradles  without 
any  motive,  we  are  told.  Fathers,  too,  have 
killed  their  entire  families  after  embracing 
them,  and  have  immediately  afterwards  given 
themselves  up  to  justice,  for  a  further  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  the  destroying  propensity.  We  will 
mention  one  particular  case  of  this  nature,  and 
not  further  harrow  the  feelings  of  our  readers. 
The  existence  of  this  faculty  having  been  so 
stoutly  denied  by  metaphysicians  and  theolo  • 
gians,  it  is  our  duty  to  show  by  facts,  that  upon 
no  other  theory,  than  that  substantiated  by 
phrenology,  can  the  well-known  phenomena  of 
the  mind  be  accounted  for. 

(T  o  be  continued. ) 
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THE  FRONTAL  SINUS  AGAIN  ! 

“The  skull  consists  of  two  layers  of  bone,  an  ex¬ 
ternal  one  and  an  internal,  which  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  diploe ”  or  reticular  net¬ 
work,  that  is  interspersed  between  them.  The 
internal  tablo  is  that  which,  properly  speaking, 
forms  the  covering  and  protection  of  the  brain  : 
whilst  the  external,  which  is  thicker,  gives  an  ad¬ 
ditional  security  to  the  enclosed  organ,  and  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  bones  of  the  face.  In  proportion, 
therefore,  as  the  facial  bones  increase  in  size,  the 
external  table  is  separated  from  the  internal,  and 
the  network  or  diploe,  between  them,  becomes 
more  or  less  thick  and  irregular.  Thus  the  parallel¬ 
ism  of  the  two  tables  is  hereby  destroyed ;  and 
any  protuberances  or  enlargements  formed  on  the 
outer  table  have  no  corresponding  representations 
on  the  inner  one.” — ( Frazer’s  Magazine ,  October , 
1S37.) 

Note. — Truth  may  sometimes  be  told  in  such 
language  as  is  morally  certain  to  deceive  persons 
not  fully  acquainted  with  the  facts  stated.  The 
above  extract  is  an  example  of  this  ;  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  a  friend,  not  having  ourselves  seen 
the  Magazine  from  which  it  is  copied.  Phrenolo¬ 
gists  are  unfortunately  doomed  to  the  nuisance  of 
hearing  and  seeing  the  same  untenable  objections 
brought  forward  over  and  over  again.  They  may 
be  explained  or  refuted  a  hundred  times,  but  will 
still  be  adduced  by  others  as  if  they  were  most 
new  and  important.  Once  again  in  our  turn  we 
shell  explain  how  far  inequalities  in  the  thickness 
of  the  skull  interfere  with  phrenological  estimates 
drawn  from  examining  heads  ;  induced  partly 'on 
account  of  the  old  objection  being  at  this  late  hour 
again  advanced  in  a  periodical  of  some  respecta¬ 
bility,  and  partly  that  we  may  take  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  supplying  our  younger  readers  with  refer¬ 
ences  to  works  where  the  subject  is  more  fully  dis¬ 
cussed.  The  external  and  internal  surfaces  of  the 
skull  are  formed  of  bone  more  compact  in  texture 
than  is  the  portion  lying  between  them.  The 
former  are  the  tables  or  layers,  and  the  interme¬ 
diate  portion  is  the  diploe,  which  is  better  de¬ 
scribed  to  readers  unacquainted  with  anatomy,  by 
comparing  it  to  a  sponge  without  flexibility, 
rather  than  to  a  network.  “  Reticular  network  ” 
is  a  mere  pleonasm  worthy  of  a  newspaper  penny- 
a-liner  ;  it  means  only  a  “  network-like-network.” 
The  two  tables  of  the  skull,  over  nine-tenths  of 
the  brain,  in  the  same  head,  vary  so  little  from 
parallelism,  as  not  materially  to  interfere  with 
phrenological  observation.  Excluding  the  under 
portion  which  rests  over  the  roof  of  the  mouth 
and  parts  adjacent,  in  only  about  one-tenth  of  the 
whole  skull  do  the  two  tables  deviate  much  from 
this  near  approach  to  parallelism.  The  phreno¬ 
logist  knows  where  the  deviations  occur,  and  of 
course  he  allows  for  a  greater  or  less  thickness, 
as  the  case  may  be,  in  these  places.  Perhaps  not 
in  one  case  in  the  hundred,  in  persons  under  forty 
or  forty- five  years  of  age,  will  any  serious  error 
occur  to  a  competent  phrenologist,  from  the  dif¬ 
ferent  thickness  of  different  parts  of  the  skull.  To 
this  there  is  an  exception  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
forehead  between  the  eyebrows.  The  two  tables 
of  the  skull  do  separate  from  each  other  in  this 
situation  to  an  extent  that  varies  considerably, 
and  which  there  are  no  means  of  appreciating 
with  exactness.  Sometimes  the  intermediate 
space  is  filled  by  the  sponge-like  diploe,  sometimes 
is  quite  hollow  ;  in  the  latter  case,  being  known 
as  the  frontal  sinus.  As  a  general  rule,  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  two  tables,  in  this  situation,  is 


trifling  and  nearly  uniform  in  children  ;  increasing 
with  age,  and  increasing  more  in  men  than  in 
females.  The  increase  of  size  commonly  bears  a 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  bones'of  the  face  ; 
and  were  this  always  the  case,  as  implied  in  the 
above  extract,  the  whole  difficulty  would  vanish, 
since  we  should  then  find  the  facial  bones  a  con¬ 
stant  key  to  the  amount  of  departure  from  paral¬ 
lelism  in  the  two  tables  of  the  skull.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  there  are  cases  where  neither  age  nor  sex, 
nor  the  size  of  the  bones  of  the  face,  will  afford  ^ 
sufficient  aid  to  the  estimates  of  a  phrenologist  ; 
and  in  these  cases  he  may  err,  if  foolish  enough 
to  speak  in  positive  terms  of  what  is  thus  ren¬ 
dered  doubtful.  These  difficulties  and  uncertain¬ 
ties  afford  seeming  arguments  to  anti-phrenolo¬ 
gists,  in  default  of  others,  however  absurd  it  may 
be,  to  say  that  occasional  difficulties  in  practical 
application  can  overturn  the  principles  of  a 
science  :  we  might  as  well  pronounce  steam-car¬ 
riages  useless  or  nonenties,  because  great  difficulty 
is  experienced  in  adapting  them  to  our  common 
high-road  !  The  mere  fact  of  certain  inequalities 
of  thickness  existing  in  the  skull,  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  a  man  of  sound  common  sense  will  be  of 
little  moment.  Such  a  man  will  enquire  only 
what  are  the  consequences  in  practice  ;  and  lie 
will  not  reject  or  disregard  a  science  if  he  finds 
these  consequences  of  small  weight  comparatively 
with  the  advantages  derived  from  it.  in  regard 
to  the  situation  of  the  frontal  sinus,  the  phren¬ 
ologist  will  always  speak  with  some  doubt  con¬ 
cerning  the  organs  at  all  likely  to  be  affected  by 
it.  These  are  few,  and  moreover  they  are  organs, 
the  power  of  whose  functions  can  easily  be  ascer¬ 
tained  by  other  and  more  certain  means,  since 
they  are  amongst  those  upon  which  depend  specific 
talents  and  intellectual  abilities.  The  frontal 
sinus  never,  unless  in  cases  of  disease  or  extreme 
age,  interferes  with  our  estimate  of  the  organs 
of  any  propensity  or  (feeling  ;  so  that  the  most 
important  use  of  cranioscopy, — that  of  estimating 
disposition,  is  nothing  affected  by  the  size  of  the 
sinus,  and  not  in  one  case  in  the  hundred  is  it 
much  impeded  by  inequalities  of  thickness  in  other 
parts  of  the  skull.  Where  then  is  found  that  vast 
importance  which  anti-phrenologists  attribute  to 
the  frontal  sinus  ?  In  their  ignorance,  or  in  their 
mendacity  ?  Elsewhere  it  is  a  nonentity.  For 
anatomical  details  and  explanations,  in  reference 
to  this  subject,  we  may  cite  the  Phrenological 
Journal,  Yol.  x.  p.  389 — ix.  222. — vii.  619. — v.  100. 
— i.  292. — Combe’s  System  of  Phrenology,  4th 
edition,  p.  107. — Spurzheim’s  Phrenology,  3rd 
edition,  p.  115.  Almost  every  introductory  and 
controversial  work  on  Phrenology. — Ed.  Q.  P.  J. 


THE  LAWS  OF  ENGLAND. 

“Legislators  may  labour  and  laws  may  be 
enacted,  till,  as  at  present  in  this  country,  the 
volumes  of  the  statute-book  become  a  burden  to 
our  shelves  and  a  national  disgrace  ;  till  the  actual 
law  is  contained  in  ponderous  tomes  which  can  be 
numbered  only  by  their  thousands  ;  but  until 
human  nature  is  studied,  and  is  understood  by 
legislators  and  by  the  administrators  of  the  law, 
such  accumulations  can  tend  only  to  increase  the 
sum  of  human  iniquity,  instead  of  lessening  that 
sum  ;  to  render  still  more  uncertain  ‘the  glorious 
uncertainty  of  the  law,’  instead  of  rendering  that 
law,  as  every  law  by  which  citizens  are  bound 
ought  of  right  to  be,  more  definite  and  plain,  and 
easy  of  apprehension.  When  legislators  and  ad- 
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made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  true  princi¬ 
ples  of  human  nature,  they  will  see  that  the  due 
direction  of  the  various  impulses  and  motives  by 
which  man  is  impelled  by  action,  the  right  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  various  mental  faculties, — and  thus  true 
civilization,  virtue,  morality,  and  happiness, — are 
to  be  obtained  by  means  very  different  from  penal 
enactments  and  complicated  codes.” — Smith’s 
Reasonableness  of  Phrenology ,  p.  32. 

Note. — We  understand  the  writer  of  the  above- 
copied  paragraph  to  be  a  barrister,  and  on  this 
account  esteem  more  highly  the  sentiments  ex¬ 
pressed  in  it.  But  let  the  writer  bear  in  mind  as 
one  of  them,  that  the  lawyers, — not  the  nominal 
legislators,  thus  encumber  our  legal  code.  Legis¬ 
lators,  who  usually  strive  only  for  the  end,  are 
commonly  incompetent  to  judge  of  the  means 
whereby  that  end  is  to  be  attained,  and  for  the 
most  part  leave  the  manner  of  seeking  it  to  the 
judgment  of  professed  lawyers.  If  the  laws  and 
law  proceedings,  be  written  in  a  verbose  and 
scarcely  intelligible  jargon,  it  is  the  lawyers  who 
manage  this.  If  the  administration  of  the  law  be 
encumbered  with  useless  and  costly  forms,  it  is 
the  lawyers  who  bring  this  about.  If  the  practice 
in  our  courts  consists  of  efforts  to  gain  a  decision 
for  a  side  rather  than  to  arrive  at  truth  and  jus¬ 
tice,  it  is  to  the  established  usages  of  bar  and 
bench  that  we  must  look  for  the  origin  and  ex¬ 
planation  of  this  monstrosity.  Let  the  duly  qua'i- 
fied  lawyer,  desirous  of  earning  posthumous  fame, 
although  at  the  expense  of  immediate  loss  and 
obloquy,  or  overflowing  with  true  philanthropy, 
devote  himself  to  the  formation  of  a  simple  code, 
adequate  to  fulfil  the  ends  of  our  present  system, 
but  expressed  in  brief  language  intelligible  to  all 
concerned.  Let  him  appeal  to  the  nation,  by  pub¬ 
lishing  his  simplified  code  and  explaining  its 
superiority  ;  in  which  case,  the  plan,  if  not  the 
code  itself,  may  come  into  popular  favour  and  be 
adopted — after  the  present  generation  of  lawyers 
has  disappeared  from  the  earth.  In  thus 
speaking  of  lawyers,  be  it  understood,  we  do 
not  find  fault  with  them ,  either  individually  or  as 
a  class  of  men.  They  are  now  unavoidably  trained 
to  a  bad  system,  the  slow  growth  of  centuries  ; 
and  after  having  laboured  hard  to  acquire  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  this  established  system,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  many  of  them  should  desire  to  sweep 
it  away  and  begin  afresh.  Nor  do  they  see  how  it 
is  faulty,  or  how  it  is  to  be  amended.  For  in¬ 
stance,  Mr.  Brougham  talked  eloquently  of  amend¬ 
ing  our  laws,  and  Lord  Brougham  has  done  about 
as  much  to  effect  this  as  a  single  nibbling  mouse 
might  do  towards  removing  the  rubbish  of  a  fall¬ 
ing  castle  ;  yet  the  sincerity  of  his  wishes  can 
scarcely  be  questioned.  The  plain  language  of  the 
Spectator  newspaper  describes  the  evil  in  a  few 
words,  and  as  briefly  states  the  remedy. 

“  Our  statutes  ”  says  this  periodical,  “  are  too 
voluminous  for  any  one  to  read,  too  obscure  for 
any  save  the  initiated  to  understand,  and  too  con¬ 
tradictory  for  even  the  appointed  expounders  to 
reconcile.”  The  remedy  suggested  is,  “by  a  skil¬ 
ful  and  careful  consolidation,  which  should  reject 
the  useless,  the  absurd,  the  unjust,  and  retaining 
only  that  which  is  valuable,  present  it  to  the 
people  in  an  intelligible  form.”  This  is  good  so 
far  as  it  goes,  and  as  applied  to  those  legal  trans¬ 
actions  between  man  and  man  which  do  not  come 
under  the  head  of  crimes.  But  it  does  not  state 
the  fundamental  principle  from  which  all  criminal 
legislation  should  start, —  the  actual  prevention  of 
crime.  It  is  true,  our  criminal  laws  are  profes¬ 


sedly  framed  for  the  prevention  of  crime  ;  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  they  do  not  prevent  it.  If  the 
intention  be  good,  and  yet  fail  of  success,  evidently 
the  fault  of  inefficacy  must  be  in  the  means 
adopted ;  and  an  intelligent  phrenologist  will 
understand  why  the  means  must  fail  to  complete 
the  intended  result.  They  fail,  because  based  on 
the  gratuitous  assumption  that  criminals  have 
qualities  of  mind  with  which  nature  has  not  en¬ 
dowed  them.  The  framers  of  these  err  through 
taking  their  own  minds  as  types.  Hence  our 
criminal  laws  are  tolerably  well  adapted  to  res¬ 
train  good  and  prudent  men  from  lapsing  into 
crime  ;  but  they  are  calculated  rather  to  increase 
than  to  diminish  the  crimes  of  the  vicious.  They 
have  this  glaring  defect  in  addition  to  the  faults 
of  complexity  and  mutual  contradiction  common 
to  our  whole  system  of  laws. 

PENSIONS  TO  LITERARY  AND  SCIEN¬ 
TIFIC  MEN. 

Much  discussion  has  lately  occurred  on  the 
subject  of  granting  pensions  to  persons  distin¬ 
guished  for  attainments  in  literature  or  science. 
Many  of  those  who  have  contended  in  favour  of 
the  pensions  have  spoken  of  the  literary  and  sci¬ 
entific  men,  as  if  they  were  urged  to  their  pursuits 
solely  by  patriotism  or  philanthropy,—  as  if  they 
were  persons  sacrificing  themselves  for  the  benefit 
of  their  fellows.  But  it  must  be  obvious  enough 
to  any  one  who  studies  the  mental  characteristics 
of  others,  that  men  devote  their  time  and  talents 
to  literary  or  scientific  labours,  for  their  own  good 
pleasure  and  personal  enjoyment.  Why,  then, 
should  they  be  paid  out  of  the  public  purse  for 
walking  in  the  path  which  is  most  agreeable  to 
themselves  ?  If  they  can  make  merchandize  of 
their  scientific  knowledge  and  literary  creations, 
by  sale  to  individuals  willing  to  purchase  these 
commodities,  the  laws  allow  them  to  do  so,  and 
2>rotect  their  property  therein.  What  further 
claim  have  they  \  On  moral  grounds  none  at  all. 
On  any  other  aspect,  the  granting  of  pensions,  as 
rewards  for  success  in  literature,  seems  to  partake 
of  the  same  sound  policy  as  the  giving  of  bounties 
to  encourage  commerce. 

DREAD  OF  INNOVATION. 

Mr.  Bingham  told  us  of  another  similar  fact,  in 
his  lecture  a  short  time  since,  that  when  turnpike 
roads  were  first  introduced,  the  city  of  London 
petitioned  Parliament  against  them.  I  knew  an 
old  man  who  told  me  he  could  very  well  recollect 
when  the  mail  coach,  in  going  to  London,  always 
carried  a  spade  and  a  pickaxe  slung  at  the  side,  in 
order  to  dig  the  wheels  out  of  the  ruts  on  the 
road.  I  have  heard  my  father  say,  and  he  is  now 
upwards  of  eighty,  (whether  he  spoke  from  his 
own  knowledge  or  from  what  his  father  told  him 
I  do  not  now  recollect),  that  in  the  town  where 
lie  lived,  in  the  west  of  England,  people  crossed 
the  street  at  certain  places  only,  by  means  of  step¬ 
ping  stones,  and  he  has  often  pointed  out  to  me 
the  higli’steps  at  some  of  the  doors,  which  he  said 
were  level  with  the  footpath  till  turnpike  roads 
were  first  made,  when  the  street,  which  was  deep 
and  hollow  in  the  middle,  was  torn  up  with  im¬ 
mense  ploughs,  having  eight  or  ten  horses  to  each. 
Some  of  the  old  persons  were  then  terribly  an¬ 
noyed  by  it,  and  one  old  lady  in  particular,  who 
had  a  favourite  post  before  her  door,  declared  it 
should  not  be  ploughed  up  ;  to  prevent  which  she 
held  it — actually  clasped  it  in  her  arms — till  the 
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ministrators  of  tlu  law  shall  have  studied  and  have 
plough  turned  her  and  the  post  over  together,  and 
she  was  obliged  to  relinquish  her  hold.  An  old 
gentleman,  and  a  very  respectable  man,  still  living 
in  a  city  not  many  miles  distant,  surprised  me 
some  time  ago  by  saying  that  the  great  improve¬ 
ment  making  in  turnpike  roads  was  a  great  evil ; 
and,  on  my  asking  him  how  he  made  it  out,  he 
said  if  the  roads  were  now  as  they  were  formerly, 
people  would  stay  and  spend  their  money  in  their 
own  towns,  instead  of  all  going  to  London,  as 
they  were  now  in  the  habit  of  doing.  So  that  we 
see  the  old  spirit  is  not  yet  quite  evaporated  I 
do  not  know  what  they  say  now  to  the  railroads. 
I  saw,  myself,  the  copy  of  a  letter  written  to  the 
editor  of  a  newspaper,  or  periodical,  soon  after 
stage  coaches  were  invented,  in  which  the  writer 
complained  much  of  the  evils  likely  to  result  from 
them ;  and  stated,  as  an  astonishing  fact,  enough 
as  he  thought  to  alarm  any  one,  that  there  were 
at  that  time  no  less  than  four  stage  coaches  which 
left  London  for  the  country  three  times  a  week. 
He  said  it  would  be  the  ruin  of  country  trades¬ 
men,  whose  wives,  as  well  as  themselves,  having 
such  an  easy  means  of  getting  to  London,  would 
never  again  stay  at  home  contented  in  their  busi¬ 
ness.  What  would  he  say  now  ? 


BREADTH  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  FEMALE 

BRAIN. 

Our  readers  would  observe,  that  in  the  table  of 
averages  deduced  from  Tiedemann’s  measurements 
of  the  brain,  given  in  a  former  nnmber,  the  aver¬ 
age  greatest  breadth  of  three  female  brains  was 
stated  at  5  inches  and  4^  lines,  while  the  average 
greatest  breadth  of  seven  male  brains  was  only 
5  1-7.  The  accuracy  of  the  table  has  been  ques¬ 
tioned  on  this  point  ;  but  the  explanation  issimple. 
The  average  breadth  of  the  male  brains  is  drawn 
from  the  measurements  of  the  whole  seven,  used 
for  ascertaining  the  length  of  the  male  brain, 
while  the  average  breadth  of  the  female  brain  is 
drawn  from  the  measurements  of  only  the  three 
largest  of  the  six  female  brains,  used  for  ascer¬ 
taining  the  length  of  the  female  brain.  The 
breadths  of  the  other  three  smaller  female  brains 
are  omitted  by  Tiedemann.  The  breadths  of  the 
three  largest  male  brains  are  5,  6 ;  5,  5,  and  5,  3. 
Little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  averages  from 
so  very  small  a  number  of  brains,  but  so  far  as 
they  go,  the  breadth  of  the  male  brain  is  greater, 
if  we  compare  the  largest  male  and  largest  female 
brains. — Quarterly  Pliren.  Journ. 


“  THE  NATURALIST”  ON  PHRENOLOGY. 

Phrenology  has  no  longer  cause  for  alarm :  it 
rests  on  a  sure  basis,  and  interested  or  blind  oppo¬ 
sition  -will  but  serve  to  increase,  if  possible,  the 
zeal  of  its  numerous  advocates.  Even  the  most 
timid  of  its  supporters  no  longer  fear  openly  to 
avow  their  belief  in  this  science  ;  and  although  it 
can  no  more  be  expected  that  every  man  should 
be  a  phrenologist,  than  that  we  should  all  be 
chemists  or  naturalists,  yet  the  time  rapidly  ad¬ 
vances  when  he  who  still  persists — despite  the 
astounding  mass  of  facts  and  arguments  whicli 
court  his  attention — in  opposing  its  grand  truths, 
will  be  considered  too  ignorant  or  too  bigoted  to 
merit  notice.  When  metaphysics  issued  its  mys¬ 


tic  theories  and  vague  speculations — alike  desti¬ 
tute  of  beauty  and  of  truth  —  when  the  most 
ordinary  indications  of  character  puzzled  the 
brains  of  the  wisest  philosophers — what  wonder 
if  few  felt  inclined  to  wander  through  a  fog  so 
appaling  in  its  density  !  But  now  that  every 
difficulty  is  cleared  away — since  there  is  a  system 
which  not  only  explains  anomalies  heretofore 
inexplicable,  but  which  can  indicate,  with  the 
utmost  minuteness,  every  shade  of  character — who 
will  venture  to  affirm  that  he  should  not  be  the 
better  for  an  acquaintance  with  at  least  the  gene¬ 
ral  principals  of  phrenology  ?  A  phrenologist  in 
the  true  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  not  a  mere 
believer  in  the  general  principles  ;  but  one  wrho 
has  studied  it  long  and  ardently,  from  every 
source  within  reach.  We  repeat,  therefore,  that  it 
is  impossible  for  the  whole  human  race  to  become 
phrenologists  ;  but  that  it  is  desirable  to  possess 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  laws  which  govern  both 
mind  and  body — though  at  present  not  generally 
acknowledged — is,  on  reflection,  too  obvious  to 
require  enforcement. — The  Naturalist,  No.  17. 
February  1S38. 


HISTORY  OF  ANIMAL  MAGNETISM. 

(  Continued .) 

But  as  the  science  progressed,  these  processes 
were  discovered  to  be  superfluous,  and  the  the¬ 
ory  of  the  uniyersal  fluid  underwent  a  con¬ 
siderable  modification  ;  inasmuch  as  the  agent 
was  soon  believed  by  the  magnetisers  to  be  a 
peculiar  vital  fluid,  secreted  or  accumulated 
more  or  less  in  the  brain,  and  of  which  the 
nerves  acted  as  the  conductors.  This  fluid  was 
described  as  being  subservient  to  the  will  of 
the  magnetiser,  who,  by  his  act  of  volition, 
could  control  its  influence,  propel  it  externally 
or  internally,  and  direct  it  so  as  to  accumu¬ 
late  in  any  part  of  the  living  body. 

In  accordance  with  these  views,  the  follow¬ 
ing  are  the  directions  which  the  Marquis  de 
Puysegur  gave  for  conducting  the  operation : 
“  You  are,”  said  he,  “  to  consider  yourself  as  a 
magnet;  your  arms,  and  particularly  your  hands, 
being  its  poles;  and,  when  you  touch  a  patient 
by  laying  one  of  your  hands  on  his  back  and  the 
other  in  direct  opposition  upon  his  stomach, 
you  are  to  imagine  that  the  magnetic  fluid  has 
a  tendency  to  circulate  from  one  hand  to  the 
other  through  the  body  of  the  patient.  You 
may  vary  this  position  by  placing  one  hand 
upon  the  head  and  the  other  upon  the  stomach, 
still  with  the  same  intention,  the  same  desire 
of  doing  good.  The  circulation  from  one  hand 
to  the  other  will  continue,  the  head  and  stomach 
being  the  parts  of  the  body  where  the  greatest 
number  of  nerves  converge,  these  are,  there¬ 
fore,  the  two  centres  to  which  your  action 
ought  to  be  mostly  directed.  Friction  is  quite 
unnecessary ;  it  is  sufficient  to  touch  with  great 
attention,  endeavouring  to  produce  an  increase 
of  heat  in  the  palms  of  the  hands,  &c.  All  the 
magnetic  effects  are  more  or  less  beneficial ; 
one  of  the  most  satisfactory  is  somnambulism, 
but  it  is  not  the  most  frequent ;  and  some  pa¬ 
tients  may  be  perfectly  cured  without  entering 
into  this  particular  state.  We  should  not  al- 
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ways  be  intent  upon  producing  somnambulism,  I 
for  the  desire  of  obtaining  any  particular  result 
is  frequently  the  cause  of  no  effect  whatever 
being  produced.  No  magnetiser  should  blindly 
rely  upon  nature  for  the  proper  regulation  and 
control  of  the  effects  which  he  expects  will  re¬ 
sult  from  his  magnetic  operation.” 

M.  de  Puysegur  further  adds,  “  If,  when  mag¬ 
netising  a  patient,  you  perceive  that  he  experi¬ 
ences  a  certain  numbness,  or  slight  spasm,  at¬ 
tended  with  nervous  shocks ;  and  should  you 
then  observe  that  he  closes  his  eyes  you  must 
rub  them  lightly  with  your  thumbs  to  prevent 
the  convulsive  winking  of  the  eyelids.  You 
will  know  that  your  patient  is  in  the  magnetic 
sleep  when  you  see  him  sensible  to  your  action, 
when  you  hold  your  thumb  opposite  to  the 
plexus.  A  patient,  in  his  crisis,  should  answer 
no  one  but  his  magnetiser,  and  allow  no  body 
else  to  touch  him.” 

“The  somnambulic  state  requires  the  greatest 
caution.  Man  in  the  magnetic  state  is  to 
be  considered  as  the  most  interesting  being 
in  existence.  With  regard  to  his  magnetiser 
it  is  through  his  unbounded  confidence  in 
you  that  you  have  been  able  to  bring  him 
completely  under  your  control.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  bene¬ 
fiting  him,  that  you  have  any  right  to  exert 
your  power.  Attempting  to  deceive  him,  or 
abuse  his  confidence,  while  in  this  state,  is  to 
commit  a  dishonest  action,  having  a  tendency 
contrary  to  his  benefit;  whence,  it  follows  that  a 
contrary  result  is  produced,  to  that  originally 
contemplated.  The  patient  must  not  be  annoyed 
with  questions ;  he  must  be  allowed  to  take 
cognizance  of  his  new  state.  As  it  is  by  an  act 
of  your  will  that  you  put  him  to  sleep,  so  it  is 
by  an  act  of  your  will  that  you  can  awaken  him. 
It  may  happen  sometimes  that  the  patient  will 
experience  trembling,  orslightly  convulsive  mo¬ 
tions;  in  that  case  you  must  immediately  stop 
your  first  operation,  and  give  all  your  attention 
to  the  alleviation  of  his  sufferings.  There  are 
various  degrees  of  somnambulism.  Sometimes 
nothing  but  a  simple  somnolency  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  one  patient ;  in  another  the  effect 
of  magnetism  is  to  close  his  eyelids  so  that  he 
cannot  open  them  of  his  own  accord  ;  he  then 
hears  everybody,  and  is  not  completely  in  the 
magnetic  state.  This  intermediate  state  is 
very  common.  These  effects  are  not  so  bene¬ 
ficial  as  complete  somnambulism,  for  the  magne¬ 
tiser  cannot  learn  anything  from  the  patient ; 
but  they  are  as  favourable  to  health.  Some 
precautions  are  to  betaken  with  a  patient  passing 
into  somnambulism.  As  soon  as  you  perceive 
that  the  patient  has  closed  his  eyes,  and  other¬ 
wise  manifested  some  sensibility  to  the  magnetic 
emanation,  you  must  not  at  first  tease  him  with 
questions  and,  least  of  all,  endeavour  to  make 
him  do  anything  requiring  muscular  exertion. 
The  state  in  which  he  is  plunged  is  new  to  him: 
you  must  let  him  as  it  were  take  cognizance  of 
it.  The  first  question  should  be,  ‘  How  do  you 
find  yourself  ?’  and  then,  ‘  Do  you  feel  any  bene¬ 
fit  from  what  I  am  doing  V  You  may  then  ex¬ 
press  the  pleasure  you  feel  by  giving  him  relief. 


Hence  you  gradually  come  to  the  details  of  his 
malady,  and  the  subject  of  your  first  questions 
should  never  go  beyond  the  state  of  his  health. 
You  ought  not  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  desire 
of  your  somnambulist ;  you  should  consult  him 
about  the  time  he  wishes  to  be  magnetised  and 
drawn  out  of  his  crisis,  likewise  respecting  the 
medicaments  he  requires  ;  and  always  follow 
his  advice  with  the  utmost  punctuality.  How¬ 
ever  remote  a  somnambulist’s  prescription  may 
be  from  the  general  notions  previously  adopted 
in  medicine,  his  own  sensation  is  a  safer  guide 
than  all  the  data  resulting  from  observation. 
He  is,  as  it  were,  the  interpreter  of  nature  ;  he 
follows  the  dictates  of  a  lucid  instinct ;  not  to 
obey  them  in  every  particular  would  be  missing 
the  aim  we  have  in  view, — namely  his  restora¬ 
tion  to  health.”  M.  de  Puysegur  concludes  his 
instructions  by  reminding  his  pupils  that  “man, 
being  ever  actuatad  by  the  consideration  of  his 
own  interest,  seldom  performs  a  good  action 
without  at  the  same  time  serving  his  own  pri¬ 
vate  ends.  In  other  words,  it  is  only  by  disco¬ 
vering  in  himself  aspiritual  principle  of  a  higher 
order,  emanating  directly  from  the  Creator  of 
the  universe,  that  he  can  feel  the  necessity  of 
gratifying  the  desires  of  his  soul,  who  like  her 
own  divine  original,  can  delight  in  nothing  but 
that  which  is  in  harmony  with  goodness  and 
truth.  This  intimate  conviction  increases  to 
a  considerable  degree  the  magnetiser’s  power.” 

This  new  method  of  magnetising  modifies,  in 
a  remarkable  manner,  the  effects  produced. 
The  dreadful  crisis  before  alluded  to  almost  en¬ 
tirely  disappeared,  the  coughing,  hiccup,  and  im¬ 
moderate  laughter,  so  frequently  brought  on  by 
Mesmer’s  treatment,  now  seldom  occurred :  and 
when  they  did  appear  were  easily  subdued.  All 
magnetisers,  however,  did  not  agree  in  the 
adoption  of  the  new  method.  Some  maintained 
that  gestures  performed  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  will  to  act,  and  even  when  accompanied 
by  a  contrary  volition,  were  nevertheless  per¬ 
fectly  magnetic,  and  actually  produced  the 
usual  effects.  Others  on  the  contrary,  insisted 
that  the  will  to  act  should  always  accompany 
the  gestures;  and  that  these  without  the  will 
were  absolutely  powerless..  There  were  even 
some  who  looked  upon  the  gestures  as  a  useless 
accompaniment  to  the  operation,  and  saw  no¬ 
thing  more  in  them  than  a  mechanical  contriv¬ 
ance,  calculated  to  fix  the  attention  and  sustain 
the  will  of  the  magnetiser,  the  latter  being  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  sole  cause  of  the  magnetic  phe¬ 
nomena.  But  notwithstanding  this  conflict  of 
opinions,  the  manipulations  continued  to  form 
a  principal  part  of  the  operation,  and  the  in¬ 
structions  of  M.  de  Puysegur  were  generally 
followed.  From  his  numerous  observations, 
he  thought  he  could  establish,  in  contradiction 
to  the  theory  of  Mesmer,  that  the  convulsions 
were  an  unnatural  state  ;  that  far  from  being 
conducive  to  the  cure  of  diseases,  that  they  had 
an  opposite  tendency  ;  and,  finally,  that  it  was 
the  magnetiser’s  duty  to  calm  rather  than  pro¬ 
voke  them. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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INTELLIGENCE. 

WE.  SPENCER  HALL’S  LECTURE  AT  THE 

freemason’s  tavern. 

On  Thursday  last,  Mr.  Spencer  Hall  (the  Editor 
of  the  Phreno-Magnet),  whose  Lectures  have  ex¬ 
cited  so  much  sensation  in  the  North  of  England, 
exhibited  a  series  of  experiments  to  a  highly  res¬ 
pectable  audience,  at  the  Freemason’s  Tavern. 
Mr.  Hall  opened  by  a  short  address,  in  which  he 
stated  that  he  was  not  there  to  dogmatize  or  the¬ 
orise  upon  the  subject  ;  but  that  his  object  was, 
to  show  experiments,  which  he  deemed  “  much 
more  satisfactory  ;  and  then  proceeded  to  operate 
upon  a  patient  (whom  he  called  Charles),  appa¬ 
rently  of  about  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age, 
of  the  nervous-sanguine-lympliatic  temperament, 
and  possessed  of  a  much  better  organization  than 
the  majority  of  mesmeric  subjects  ;  he  was  mes¬ 
merized  in  about  one  minute  and  a  half,  by  Mr. 
Hall  taking  his  thumbs  and  gazing  fixedly  into 
his  eyes  ;  the  operator  then  made  a  few  passes 
down  the  outside  of  the  patient’s  head  and  legs, 
and  proceeded  to  catalepse  the  legs  ;  this  was  ef¬ 
fected  by  a  few  passes,  the  patient  sitting,  and 
the  legs  in  a  horizontal  position.  Two  heavy 
mahogany  chairs  were  then  placed  upon  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  extended  limbs  without  producing  a  sensi¬ 
ble  effect  ;  the  legs  were  then  demesmerised,  and 
the  arms  in  their  turn  were  rendered  rigid  ;  the 
operator  used  considerable  violence  in  endea¬ 
vouring  to  place  the  arms  in  a  depending  position, 
but  on  the  restraint  being  removed,  he  instantly 
sprung  back  andjremained  horizontal" ;  the*  arms 
were  then  demesmerised.  A  gentleman  among 
the  audience  here  objected,  that  these  experi¬ 
ments  furnished  no  proof,  and  wished  to  see  if  the 
eyes  were  contracted.  Mr.  Hall’said  that  this  was 
not  common  sleep,  and  the  test  which  would  be 
conclusive  as  to  common  sleep  would  not  apply  to 
the  mesmeric  state.  Mr.  Hall  went  on  to  excite 
the  phrenological  organs.  On  self-esteem  being 
touched  the"  patient  rose  from  the  chair  and  strut¬ 
ted  about  the  platform,  exhibiting  the  most  ex¬ 
travagant  marks  of  pride. 

Firmness  was  next  excited,  and  the  patient 
leaped  from  the  chair  and  folded  his  arms  ;  then 
veneration ,  when  he  fell  on  his  knees  ;  independ¬ 
ence ,  (one  of  Mr.  Hall’s  new  organs,  and  as  he 
stated,  situated  just  in  front  of  firmness ),  caused 
him  to  rise  ;  on  philoprogenitiveness  being 
touched,  he  appeared  by  his  motions  to  be  nurs¬ 
ing  a  baby  and  endeavouring  to  amuse  it,  and  on 
language  being  excited  in  conjunction  with  the 
last  named  organ,  he  sung  a  part  of  the  nursery 
ditty  “  Hush  a  bye  Baby  love  of  pets,  one  of 
the  newjorgans  in  the  philoprogenitiveness  group, 
was  next  touched,  when  he  stooped  down  and 
patted  his  leg,  and  appeared  endeavouring  to  coax 
a  dog,  Mr.  Hall,  in  reply  to  a  question,  said 
that  this  organ  was  rather  lower  and  on  each  side 
of  philoprogenitiveness  ;  reverence  and  language 
were  next  combined,  when  the  patient  fell  on  his 
knees,  raised  and  clasped  his  hands  and  whis¬ 
pered.  Mr.  Hall  here  stated  that  reverence  was 
a  distinct  organ,  situated  in  front  of  veneration. 
On  benevolence  being  touched,  the  patient  took 
something  from  his  pocket  which  he  gave  to  Mr. 
Hall'  and  requested  him  to  put  them  into  his 
pocket  ;  acquisitiveness  was  then  excited  and 
the  patient  endeavoured  to  recover  the  things  he 
had  just  parted  with  ;  pity  in  front  of  benevo¬ 
lence  followed  ;  hope,  self-esteem,  and  language 
in  combination  were  then  called  into  action,  when 
the  patient  appearing  to  be  imitating  some  per- 
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son,  and  on  being  asked  what  he  was  thinking  of, 
replied  ;  “  That’s  my  business,”  “  Don’t  tails:  to 
me,”  ‘‘ We  shall  have  it  in  a  bit,”  Wit  and  lan¬ 
guage  came  next,  the  patient  laughed,  and  when 
asked  what  he  was  laughing  at,  replied  :  j“  I 
know,”  and  “  I’ll  tell  you  to-morrow.”  Mr.  Hall 
next  touched  the  patient’s  thumbs  and  appearing 
to  produce  sluggishness,  Mr.  Hall  in  answer  to  a 
question,  said,  that  he  thought  one  organ  being 
excited  called  into  action  other  organs  which 
acted  as  its  ministers,  but  was  not  prepared  to 
say,  whether  or  not,  the  reflective  call  the  per¬ 
ceptive  faculties  into  action. 

Firmness  and  veneration  were  touched,  on 
which  the  patient  rose  from  the  chair  and  folded 
his  arms,  then  dropped  them,  leaned  his  body 
forward  and  appeared  irresolute  ;  he  was  then 
awoke,  by  the  operator  fanning  his  face  with  his 
handkerchief,  and  by  transverse  passes.  On  being 
awoke,  the  patient  said  that  he  was  not  aware  of 
what  had  passed,  and  that  his  general  health  was 
not  affected  by  his  being  mesmerised. 

The  next  patient  was  a  young  man  of  about 
seventeen,  of  the  lymphatic-nervous  temperament 
and  of  good  cerebral  organization.  This  patient 
was  rendered  insensible  by  Mr.  Hall  standing 
near  him,  and  without  the  passes  ;  but  on  some 
one  of  the  audience  addressing  himself  to  Mr. 
Hall,  and  distracting  his  attention  before  the  ope¬ 
ration  was  completed,  the  patient  seemed  slightly 
to  recover  himself.  Mr.  Hall  stated  that  the 
mesmeric  state  was  induced  more  quickly  and 
perfectly  by  the  general  system  of  manipulation. 
Tune  was  then  touched,  and  the  patient  hummed 
part  of  an  air  ;  and  on  the  finger  being  placed  upon 
self-esteem,  rose  from  his  chair,  increasing  the 
loudness  of  his  voice  ;  and  the  pressure  being  con¬ 
tinued,  raised  his  hand  and  sung  a  patriotic  song. 
A  gentleman  objected  that  the  patient  sung  very 
much  out  of  tune  ;  vj it  and  language  being  ex¬ 
cited,  the  patient  related  some  ludicrous  anecdote. 
Mr.  Hall  next  attempted  to  excite  one  of  his  newly 
discovered  organs,  climbing  ;  but  the  patient 
stooped  down,  and  said  that  he  was  raising  a 
weight.  Mr.  Hall  said  that  it  was  among  a  group 
of  organs  of  motion  situated  at  the  upper  part  of 
locality  near  to  eventuality  and  that  the  full 
developement  of  some  faculties  prevented  the 
perfect  development  of  others,  and  that  the 
large  faculties  had  a  stronger  tendency  to  in¬ 
crease  than  small  ones  had.  A  gentleman  in  the 
company  (Major  Beniowski)  expressed  some  doubts 
as  to  the  reality  of  the  sleep,  and  wished  to  hold 
a  candle  before  the  eye.  Mr.  Hall  assented.  On 
the  experiment  being  tried,  Major  Beniowski  said 
that  the  patient  was  not  asleep  and  that  the  eye 
was  sensible  to  the  light  ;  but  it  appearing  that 
the  patient  had  become  cross-magnetized  by 
the  contact  of  another  person  with  that  of  the 
operator,  his  whole  body  became  rigid,  and  Mr. 
Hall  appeared  to  have  lost  all  power  over  him. 
Mr.  Hall  attempted  to  demesmerizefor  some  little 
time  unsuccessfully,  and  was  obliged  to  procure 
Major  Beniowski’s  assistance  before  the  patient 
could  be  demesmerised. 

The  third  patient  who  was  then  introduced  was 
a  young  man  of  the  nervous-sanguine  tempera¬ 
ment,  and  of  unequal  organization.  Mr.  Hall 
stated  him  to  be  a  Sheffield  artizan,  who  had  been 
entirely  uneducated  until  the  last  four  years, — in¬ 
deed  unable  to  read  until  attending  some  literary 
lectures  induced  him  to  learn.  The  intellectual 
portion  of  head  appeared  narrow,  and  the  back 
part  of  the  coronal  very  large  ;  age  about  21  or  22. 
He  was  mesmerised  in  about  two  minutes  by  con- 
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tact  of  (thumbs  and  a  fixed  gaze ;  and  during  tlie 
process  heavy  breathing  and  slight  convulsive 
shudderings  took  place.  Mr.  Hall  tried,  but  could 
not  produce  catalepsy  upon  this  patient,  and  re¬ 
marked  that  he  had  not  the  same  influence  over 
him  as  usual,  On  ideality  being  called  into  acti¬ 
vity,  the  patient  recited  poetry,  accompanied  with 
action.  Firmness  and  adhesiveness  being  excited, 
he  exclaimed,  “  who  will  be  a  friend  to  me  ;  I  will 
protect  him  V’  and  on  benevolence  being  touched, 
added  “  I  will  be  good  to  him!;”  and  when  the 
finger  was  placed  upon  philoprogenitiveness,  (the 
last  named  organs  still  remaining  active,)  he  ap¬ 
peared  to  use  endearments.  Firmness  and  lan¬ 
guage  ;  on  these  organs  being  touched,  he  rose 
from  his  chair,  saying  loudly,  “  but  I  will  go  on,” 
and  then  rushed  from  the  platform,  and  fell  in  the 
room.  Mr.  Hall  followed,  (appeared  surprised,) 
and  brought  him  back,  when,  for  some  seconds,  he 
appeared  slightly  convulsed. 

The  operator  then  produced  what  he  called  the 
manifestations  of  good  fellowship  and  suspicion. 
He  stated  that  the  organ  producing  the  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  good-fellowship  to  be  in  the  centre  of  be¬ 
nevolence ,  and  that  suspicion,  its  opposite,  was 
a  little  on  either  side.  Veneration  and  colour 
being  touched,  the  patient  rose  from  his  chair,  sunk 
upon  one  knee  and  said,  “  God  is  red.”  What  Mr. 
Hall  stated  to  be  the  opposite  of  veneration  was 
then  excited,  and  he  rose,  saying,  “  I  shall  not  go 
to  chapel.”  Generosity ;  the  patient  began  to  take 
his  coat  off.  Love  of  approbation  followed,  he 
simpered  out,  “  aint  I  a  nice  chap  1”  Self-esteem 
was  touched,  and  the  patient  rose,  and  arranged 
his  dress  ;  and  on  the  finger  being  changed  to 
abasement,  his  head  drooped,  and  his  wdiole  figure 
appeared  relaxed.  Number  was  touched,  and  he 
began  counting.  Size  and  constructiveness  in 
combination  followed,  wdien  he  appeared  to  be 
measuring,  and  talked  about  paving  a  house.  Con¬ 
structiveness  alone,  he "  raised  his  hands,  and 
said  “  he  was  piling  boards  up.”  Climbing, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  locality  was  successively 
operated  upon  in  this  patient.  On  its  being 
touched,  he  sprang  upon  the  lecturer,"  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  climb  up  him,  and  after  a  violent 
struggle  they  fell  together.  Tune  was  excited, 
and  a  gentleman  sung,  and  afterwards  made  a 
discordant  noise.  The  patient  at  first  gave  signs 
of  pleasure  ;  but  on  hearing  the  discord  appeared 
disgusted.  In  combination  with  imitation  he 
mimicked  the  song. 

A  slight  fit  of  epilepsy  followed  a  touch  on  the 
cheek  from  the  operator,  but  was  controlled  im¬ 
mediately.  Touches  on  the  patient’s  hand  pro¬ 
duced  manifestations  of  the  phrenological  organs, 
— adhesiveness  was  shown  in  this  way.  The  pa¬ 
tient  was  then  awoke  by  fanning  him  with  a 
handkerchief. 

The  fourth  and  last  patient,  aged  about  29,  was 
then  produced  ;  he  was  of  the  nervous-lymphatic- 
bilious  temperament,  and  was  thrown  into  the 
mesmeric  state  in  about  one  minute.  Congestion 
of  the  brain  appeared  to  be  produced,  and  the 
colour  of  the  face  was  greatly  heightened  ;  but  on 
the  patient  being  partially  de-mesmerised  he  re¬ 
covered.  Mr.  Hall  then  said  a  few  words  as  to 
the  sympathetic  points  connected  with  the  brain, 
and  said  that  operating  upon  the  great  toe,  pro¬ 
duced  lock  jaw,  and  that  every  toe  produced  dif¬ 
ferent  effects.  Self-esteem,  Mr.  Hall  said,  would 
be  found  in  the  upper  lip.  Combativeness  and 
destructiveness  about  the  corners  of  the  mouth. 

Firmness  was  excited  ;  the  patient  started  up, 
folded  his  arms,  and  opened  his  eyes.  Near  order, 


rather  externally  to  that  organ,  a  manifestation 
was  produced,  the  patient  rushed  forward  and 
appeared  as  though  performing  a  charge  with  the 
bayonet. 

A  manifestation  resembling  casting  stones  with 
a  sling,  was  produced  by  a  manipulating  in  the 
same  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Hall  said  the  same 
effects  were  not  produced  upon  all  patients,  but 
they  were  always  of  the  same  character.  Tune 
and  self-esteem  being  excited,  the  patient  sang 
“  Rule  Britania  ”  proudly.  Concentrativeness  ; 
he  appeared  very  steadfast  with  his  eyes  widely 
opened.  The  eyelid  quivered  upon  Mr.  Hall 
holding  his  fore-finger  and  moving  it  before  his 
eye.  Mr.  Hall  next  excited  what  he  called  inha- 
biiiveness.  Self-respect,  the  lowest  of  the  self¬ 
esteem  group  ;  a  little  higher  an  organ  producing 
the  desire  to  command. 

Adhesiveness  and  independence  being  touched, 
the  patient  took  Mr.  Hall’s  hand,  and  assumed  a 
lofty  expression.  Abasement  was  then  produced 
by  a  touch  on  each  side  of  firmness.  On  conscien¬ 
tiousness  being  excited,  the  patient  hung  down 
his  head,  and  fell  upon  his  knees.  The  operator 
here  expressed  an  opinion  that  conscientiousness 
and  contrition  were  produced  from  the  same 
organ  ;  or  if  not,  there  was  a  separate  organ  for 
contrition.  Veneration ,  good  fellowship,  acqui¬ 
sitiveness  ,~and benevolence,  were  successfully  ex¬ 
cited,  and  the  meeting  broke  up. 


MR.  J.  BURKE’S  LECTURES. 

In  my  former  lecture  I  endeavoured  to  lay  open 
to  your  view  a  fruitful  source  of  phrenological 
errors,  and  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  con¬ 
tinued  opposition  which  the  science  still  receives 
from  the  majority  of  the  learned,  viz.  ;  the  loose, 
vague,  and  erroneous  system  of  analysis,  by  which 
phrenologists  have  sought,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
explain  the  facts  which  they  have  observed, 
and,  on  the  other,  to  discover  the  individualities 
of  the  mental  po  wers.  On  the  present  occasion  I 
shall  endeavour  to  disclose  to  you  some  other 
sources  of  numerous  errors,  all  of  which  will 
have  immediate  reference  to  the  question  of  the 
importance  of  size  of  head  in  genei'al,  and  size  of 
forehead  in  particular. 

You  are  aware  that  phrenologists  and  anti 
phrenologists  are  at  issue  on  this  matter  ;  that 
the  former  set  far  more  importance  upon  abso¬ 
lute  size  than  the  latter,  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
appealing  to  a  certain  class  of  facts,  as  quite  sub¬ 
versive  of  the  views  of  phrenologists.  They  con  - 
fidently  point  to  cases  in  which  the  amount  of 
general  character  appears  quite  disproportionate 
to  the  general  size  of  the  head,  and  to  others,  in 
which  the  amount  of  intellect  is  still  more  dis¬ 
proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  forehead.  This 
then  is  clearly  a  question  of  facts ;  its  ultimate 
decision,  therefore,  must  depend  on  an  appeal  to 
observation.  Nevertheless,  its  solution  may  be 
greatly  expedited  by  correct  reasoning ;  for  it 
may  be  shown  that  phrenologists  have  embraced 
certain  views  naturally  calculated  to  lead  to  a  false 
interpretation  of  facts  of  this  nature.  You  will 
perceive  then,  that  I  am  one  of  those  who  think 
that  phrenologists  have  attached  undue  im¬ 
portance  to  size  of  brain,  and  especially  to  size  of 
forehead ;  and  that,  in  this  respect,  I  am  obliged 
to  side,  somewhat,  with  the  opponents  of  the 
science.  You  will  find,  however,  that  in  doing 
so,  I  shall  not  in  the  least  shake  the  real  foun¬ 
dations  of  the  science. 
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In  respect  to  the  subject  we  are  now  consi¬ 
dering,  phrenologists  have  laid  down  this  law  : — 

,  size  is  the  measure  of  power,  all  other  conditions 
benig  equal.  To  this  law  I  can  see  no  objection 
whatever.  It  follows  from  the  very  nature  of 
things  ;  and  presents  indeed,  when  we  look  a 
little  into  the  matter,  all  the  characteristics  of  an 
axiom.  Consequently,  all  physiology  and  obser¬ 
vation  appear  in  harmony  with  it.  Nevertheless, 
however  obvious  the  truth  of  this  law,  its  appli¬ 
cation  is  a  matter  of  no  trifling  difficulty.  The 
condition  ceteris  paribus  cannot  always  he  made 
out.  All  conditions,  but  size,  might  appear  to  be 
equal,  when  they  were  very  far  from  being  so.  It 
is  quite  possible  then  that  phrenologists,  though 
perfectly  right  in  principle,  may  often  be  wrong 
in  practice.  That  they  are  so,  is  confidently  as¬ 
serted  by  their  opponents  ;  and  from  my  own  ex¬ 
perience,  I  have  not  the  least  hesitation  in  making 
the  same  statement.  I  do  not  speak  merely  of 
the  errors  of  inexperienced  manipulators,  nor  of 
those  to  which  the  most  skilful  are  occasionally 
liable,  and  which,  upon  further  consideration  they 
are  willing  to  admit.  Errors  of  this  kind  are  in¬ 
cidental  to  all  sciences,  and  to  all  practitioners.  I 
speak  of  errors  which  are  the  necessary  results  of 
the  opinions  of  phrenologists,  errors  which  they 
must  fall  into  while  they  hold  some  of  their 
present  views.  Let  me  endeavour  to  lay  before 
you  the  exact  state  of  the  argument. 

Phrenologists  do  not  deny  that  there  are  nume¬ 
rous,  or  rather  innumei’able  instances  of  persons 
with  large,  and  well  balanced.heads,  who  are  never¬ 
theless  wholly  undistinguished,  either  by  their  in¬ 
tellect, *or  force  of  character.  Neither  will  they  deny 
that  there  are  many  instances  of  persons  whose 
heads  are  of  very  moderate  size  ;  and  who  are, 
nevertheless,  generally  believed  by  others  to  dis¬ 
play,  sometimes  high  talent,  sometimes  great 
force  of  character.  While  it  is  still  more  common 
to  find  persons  with  foreheads  decidedly  small, 
both  absolutely  and  relatively ;  and  who  are  yet 
highly  celebrated  for  their  talent  and  genius.  In 
regard  to  the  first  class  of  cases,  phrenologists  have 
not,  usually,  much  difficulty  in  taking  a  somewhat 
similar  view  of  the  powers  of  the  individuals  to 
that  which  their  opponents  form  of  them,  because 
they  can  easily  account  for  the  want  of  power, 
either  by  observing,  or  fancying,  some  sluggish¬ 
ness,  or  other  defect  of  temperament,  some  defi¬ 
ciency  of  education,  want  of  exei’cise,  unfavour¬ 
ableness  of  circumstances.  &c.,  &c.  However,  those 
who  are  familiar  with  their  writings  and  opinions, 
cannot  fail  to  have  observed,  that  there  is  among 
them  a  decided  tendency  to  suppose  the  existence 
of,  at  least,  much  latent  power,  wherever  they 
find  a  large  and  healthy  brain.  This  opinion  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  much  more  decided  formerly, 
than  it  is  at  the  present  moment.  But  phren¬ 
ologists  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  agree  with 
their  opponents,  in  regard  to  the  converse  of  this 
proposition.  They  ffiave  every  difficulty  in  ad¬ 
mitting  that  great,  or  even  considerable  power 
may’co-exist  with  moderate,  still  less  with  small 
development ;  and  they  have  had  recourse  to 
every  available  mode  of  explaining  away  the 
facts  of  this  nature  that  are  urged  against  them. 
I  must  say  that  phrenologists,  generally,  have  not 
met  such  cases  fairly.  Their  undue  reliance  upon 
their  system,  their  unwillingness  to  admit  any 
error  in  their  views,  have  often  given  them  the 
appearance  of  rather  arguing  for  victory,  than 
searching  for  truth.  Thus,  they  are  often  in 
strange  opposition  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  in 
their  estimate  of  many  prominent  characters ; 


some  of  which  they  greatly  oven-ate,  while  they 
equally  underrate  others.  Thus  we  hear  a  vast 
deal  of  certain  great  men  who  happened  to  have 
had  large  heads,  or  large  foreheads,  while  little 
or  nothing  is  said  of  men  equally  great  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  more  deficient  in  these  respects. 
Bacon  and  Franklin  are  perpetually  paraded 
before  us,  while  we  hear  very  little  of  Newton , 
or  La  Place.  The  ideality  of  Wordsworth  is  ever¬ 
lastingly  appealed  to,  while  little  is  said  of 
Moore,  the  most  ideal,  in  the  phrenological  ac¬ 
ceptation  of  the  term,  of  modern  English  poets, 
Shelly  alone  excepted.* 

Thus,  too,  in  speaking  of  certain  great  men 
whose  oi'ganization  has  been  large,  phrenologists 
have  often  fallen  into  unconscious  exaggeration. 
Such  persons  are  often  spoken  of  as  having  im  - 
mense  heads,  or  immense  foreheads,  or  immense 
developments  of  certain  organs,  when  there  may 
be  nothing  beyond  a  very  usual  size.  It  is  so 
natural  for  phrenologists  to  conjoin  size  and  mani¬ 
festation,  that  where  there  is  vast  superiority  of 
intellect,  or  character,  they  can  hardly  avoid 
speaking  of  vast  size  of  brain.  And  thus  they 
often  give  undue  importance  to  an  increase  of 
size,  very  little  beyond  the  medium  standard/}* 


*  I  presume  the  chief  attribute  of  the  organ  so 
called,  as  described  by  phrenologists,  is  the  love  of 
the  beautiful  and  the  po  wer  of  producing  it  in  its 
highest  or  ideal  sense.  Thus,  at  least,  I  understand 
their  descriptions  of  its  functions,  which,  by  the 
way,  are  not  a  little  obscure.  If  this  view  be  cor¬ 
rect,  I  know  no  poet,  ancient  or  modern,  who  should 
possess  this  faculty,  in  greater  perfection  than 
Moore  ;  for  none  ever  displayed  greater  power  of 
investing  every  subject  he  touched  with  ideal 
beauty.  As  a  consequence,  some  of  his  best  works 
are  of  far  too  refined  a  cast  to  be  generally  appre¬ 
ciated. 

+  It  appears  to  me  that  we  have  a  striking 
instance  of  this  exaggeration,  in  the  last  number 
of  this  journal.  A  correspondent  (Mr.  Wilson), 
writing /from  Dublin,  speaks  of  the  immense  des¬ 
tructiveness  of  the  lower  Irish.  Now  would 
Mr.  Wilson  tell  us  what  measurement  he  considers 
an  immense  development  of  destructiveness , 
either  absolutely  or  relatively  ?  And  then  let  us 
have  some  measurements  of  the  most  destructive 
of  the  Irish.  As  far  as  I  know  anything  of  the 
matter,  I  fancy  he  would  soon  perceive  that  there 
was  more  of  theory  than  fact  in  his'  opinion.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is,  Mr.  Wilson  believes  the 
lower  Irish  to  be  immensely  destructive,  and  be¬ 
lieving  too  that  destructiveness  depends  altogether, 
or  mainly,  upon  the  development  of  the  organ  so 
called,  he  easily  believes  the  organ  to  be  im- 
menselyVleveloped  also. 

What  would  Mr.  Wilson  say  of  the  genuine 
Calmuck  head  ?  The  development  of  the  whole 
lateral  region  is  monstrous,  when  contrasted  with 
the  Caucasian  type,  and  yet  we  hear  not  of  their 
race  being  immensely  destructive.  It  is  a  quiet 
pastoral  race-  I  allude  to  the  genuine,  black,  and 
gigantic  Calmuck,  as  Clark  calls  him,  and  not  to 
any  of  the  mixed  races  of  the  name.  Or  if 
Mr.  Wilson  could  visit  Mr.  Dunn’s  Chinese  col  - 
lection,  he  might  see  a  modification  of  this  type 
in  the  other  extreme.  He  would  see  the  models 
of  some  extremely  petite  and  delicately  formed 
Chinese  ladies  with  this  extraordinary  lateral  de¬ 
velopment  of  face  and  head.  Phrenologically 
!  they  ought  to  be  the  most  terrible  little  tigresses 
imaginable,  and  yet  the  little  creatures  seem  far 
more  inclined  to  commit  destruction  with  their 
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In  like  manner,  when  any  part  of  the  head  ap¬ 
peal's  in  deficient  development,  in  an  individual 
remarkable  for  the  display  of  the  power  supposed 
to  depend  upon  it,  the  strangest  explanations  of 
the  difficulty  are  often  given,  while,  in  other 
cases,  the  possession  of  great  power  is  boldly  de¬ 
nied,  even  in  the  face  of  universal  opinion.  Thus 
we  are  gravely  told  that  Sheridan  was  not  witty, 
that  he  had  merely  a  good  memory,  and  great 
cunning,  and  that  he  treasured  up  the  witty  say¬ 
ings  of  others,  and  reproduced  them  as  his  own. 
Those  who  assert  this  must  have  a  strange 
opinion  of  the  judgment  and  penetration  of  his 
contemporaries.  Besides,  they  forget  to  tell  us 
how  a  very  moderate  organ  could  bear  to  be 
perpetually  and  vividly  exercised  ;  or  how  it  would 
give  rise  "to  such  energetic  desires  perpetually 
busying  the  mind  about  wit  ;  or  how  it  could 
produce  those  instantaneous  and  intense  flashes 
of  thought  necessary  for  rendering  available,  in 
this  way,  the  resources  of  memory.  That  Sheridan 
often  drew  upon  his  memory,  for  much  that 
passed  off  as  his  own  extemporaneous  effusion, 
may  readily  be  granted  ;  but  to  assert  that  he  was 
not  a  wit,  is  to  make  a  very  energetic  effort  To 
support  a  theory. 

If  phrenologists  had  not  so  generally  taken  up 
their  views  in  the  spirit  of  faith,  they  could  not 
have  failed,  long  since,  to  have  had  their  convic¬ 
tions,  on  this  point,  completely  shaken.  For 
almost  every  day  would  have  presented  them  with 
instances,  in  which  size  of  brain  was  but  an  im¬ 
perfect  index  of  mental  power.  They  would  have 
seen,  for  instance,  large,  tall,  and  powerfully 
formed  men,  with  heads  relatively,  and  perhaps 
even  absolutely  small,  and  yet  manifesting  un¬ 
usual  energy  and  force  of  character,  and  a  degree 
of  intellect  totally  disproportionate  to  their  small 
foreheads.  On  the  other  hand,  they  would  have 
seen  rather  small  but  energetical  formed  men, 
with  heads  of  another  order,  but  still  smaller  than 
the  former,  and  yet  these  men  are  distinguished 
by  extraordinary  fire,  vigour,  and  intensity  of 
feeling,  and  by  a  general  force  of  character  wholly 
disproportionate  to  what  we  should  expect  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  present  notions  of  phrenologists.  It  is 
not,  of  course,  all  large  men  with  small  heads,  nor 
all  small  men  with  small  heads,  that  manifest 
these  peculiarities.  The  cases  I  allude  to  belong 
to  certain  races,  or  blendings  of  races.  Instances 
of  the  former  cast  may  often  be  met  with  in  these 
countries  ;  those  of  the  latter  are  more  frequent  in 
southern  climes.  But,  if  we  will  give  ourselves 
the  trouble  of  looking  for  them,  we  shall  find 
numerous  instances  of  disproportionate  power 
with  moderate  or  small  size.  Remember  I  am  not 
contending  against  the  importance  of  size  as  an 
element  of  power,  I  merely  state  that  phrenolo¬ 
gists  have  made  too  much  of  it  in  practice,  and 
that  they  have  not  sufficiently  studied  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  modify  the  effects  of  size  in 


gentle  looks,  than  with  their  long  nails.  They 
appear  mild,  delicate,  lefined,  and  pretty,  though 
far  removed  from  our  types  of  beauty. 

I  think  similar  remarks  are  applicable  to  other 
portions  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  letters;  especially  to 
wbat  he  says  about  ideality,  imitation,  and  com¬ 
bativeness.  I  think  he  looks  at  nature  rather 
too  much  through  the  medium  of  his  theory.  As 
far  as  I  know  anything  of  the  Irish  head,  of  the 
lower  order,  there  is  no  immense  development 
of  destructiveness,  ncr  even  a  disproportionate 
development,  when  you  view  them  in  reference 
to  mankind  generally. 


general,  and  of  size  of  brain  in  particular.  Had 
they  been  somewhat  less  tenacious  of  their  opin¬ 
ions,  they  would  have  soon  noticed  the  powerful 
influence  of  the  general  organization  upon  cerebral 
action.  Of  late,  indeed,  this  subject  has  received 
from  them  far  more  attention  than  it  formerly 
did,  still  the  inquiry  is  in  its  infancy,  and  while  it 
remains  so,  practical  phrenology  must  be  of  some¬ 
what  questionable  utility.  It  would  be  all  very 
well  if  phrenologists  were  aware  of  the  full  extent 
of  the  deficiencies  of  this  portion  of  their  system, 
and  were  consequently  cautious  in  their  experi¬ 
ments.  But  such  is  not  the  case,  with  the 
majority  of  them. 

Need  I  mention  to  you  the  numerous  instances 
which  you  may  meet  with  every  day  of  persons 
possessing  large  and  well  developed  heads,  and 
decidedly  active  temperaments,  and  who  never- 
the  less  manifest  no  commensurate  degree  of 
power,  either  intellectually  or  morally  ?  It  is 
not  from  want  of  education  ;  many  of  these  are 
highly  educated,  and  decidedly  intellectual  in 
their  tendencies.  It  is  not  from  unfavour¬ 
able  circumstances  ;  many  of  them  are  in  the 
constant  habit  of  exerting  their  powers  to  the 
utmost.  And  yet  they  very  stupidty  descend 
into  their  graves  without  once  manifesting  those 
tremendous  latent  energies  which  phrenologists 
have  assigned  to  them.  It  is -really  amusing  to 
notice  the  importance  with  which  phrenology  has 
invested  some  men,  whose  acquaintances  never¬ 
theless  are  sorely  puzzled  to  discover  any  prac¬ 
tical  evidences  of  their  greatness.  While,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  has  been  a  source  of  affliction  to 
many  worthy  persons,  by  lowering  them  from 
that  rank  to  which  their  deeds  had  raised  them. 
I  need  not  take  up  your  time  now  by  particu¬ 
larizing  cases,  you  have  but  to  look  dispassion¬ 
ately  among  your  own  acquaintances,  and  you 
will  find  numerous  illustrations  of  what  I  have 
alluded  to.  I  must,  however,  before  calling  your 
attention  exclusively  to  the  more  important  part 
of  the  present  inquiry,  viz.,  the  question  of  size 
as  it  affects  the  forehead,  lay  before  you  an  argu¬ 
ment  derived  from  comparative  phrenology,  which 
will  make  it  perfectly  evident  that  large  size  of 
brain  is  by  no  means  indispensable  to  high 
mental  manifestation,  but  that  nature  adapts  the 
cerebral  mass  to  the  general  organization  on 
which  it  has  to  act,  and  this  often  produces  equal 
mental  results  with  brains  of  very  unequal  size. 

Compare,  for  instance,  the  intelligence,  or,  if 
you  will  have  it  so,  the  instinct  of  the  ant,  the 
bee,  and  the  beaver.  To  which  of  them  will  you 
assign  a  greater  amount  of  intellect,  or  a  higher 
order  of  instinct?  YouAvould  be  puzzled  to 
determine.  Now,  then,  their  intellect  or  instinct 
depends  upon  their  cerebral  organization.  But 
their  brains  are  out  of  all  proportion  in  point  of 
size.  The  brain  of  the  ant  is  hardly  visible  to 
the  naked  eye,  and  yet  observe  its  industry,  its 
foresight,  its  management  !  What  animal  under 
man  transcends  it  in  intelligence? — Nay,  we 
may  go  much  farther  down  the  scale  of  exist¬ 
ence,  and  still  find  life,  and  thought,  and  intelli¬ 
gence.  This  is  indeed  a  wonderful  contempla¬ 
tion.  Surely  a  single  glance  at  the  mysteries  of 
nature  ought  to  teach  us  humility  and  diffidence, 
instead  of  that  proud  reliance  upon  systems  and 
opinions  which  has  been  ever  the  bane  of  philo¬ 
sophy.  These  contrasts  are  not  confined  to  the 
cases  I  have  alluded  to,  they  pervade  every  de¬ 
partment  of  animate  nature.  Compare  the  saga¬ 
city  of  the  elephant  with  that  of  the  monkey  or 
the  dog.  It  is  not  at  all  proportionate  to  the  size 
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of  its  intellectual  organs  as  compared  with  theirs. 
Or  ^consider  the  combativeness  of  the  dog.  No 
animal  exceeds  it  in  this  respect,  and  yet  the 
appropriate  organ  is  far  larger  in  the  veriest  cow¬ 
ard  of  the  human  species  than  in  this  courageous 
animal.  Or  take  destructiveness ,  and  measure 
its  size  in  man,  in  the  tiger,  in  the  weasel,  in  the 
hawk,  &c.  What  proportion  is  there  between 
absolute  size  and  manifestation  ?  In  like  manner, 
is  not  the  organ  of  tune,  in  the  least  musical  of 
men,  much  larger  than  the  whole  brain  of  the 
most  musical  of  nightingales  ?  And  thus  it  is 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  animal  existence. 
There  is  no  determining  the  size  of  brain  that 
shall  be  requisite  for  the  manifestation  of  any 
given  amount  of  mind.  It  may  be  any  quantity, 
from  the  least  to  the  greatest,  according  to  the 
general  purposes  which  the  animal  is  intended  to 
subserve.  Indeed,  when  we  look  at  what  actu¬ 
ally  exists,  there  seems  no  absurdity  in  supposing 
that  even  superhuman  intelligence  might  have 
been  bestowed  upon  a  microscopic  being,  had  it 
suited  the  ends  of  Pi-ovidence  to  create  such  a 
creature. 

Now,  what  takes  place  in  the  different  fami¬ 
lies,  classes,  and  genera  of  animals,  may  take 
place,  in  a  subordinate'  degree,  in  the  different 
species  of  the  same  genus,  and  actually  does  take 
place.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  wild 
cat  and  the  tiger  ?  There  is  the  same  fierceness, 
the  same  intensity  of  passion,  the  same  general 
character.  The  difference  between  them  is  not 
in  the  amount  of  intellect,  feeling,  or  passion, 
but  simply  in  this,  that  the  brain  of  the  one  is 
connected  with  a  larger  mass  of  bone  and  muscle, 
and  that  its  volitions,  therefore,  are  capable  of 
producing  more  powerful  mechanical  effects  than 
those  of  the  other.  Or  take  another  illustration. 
The  shepherd’s  dog  possesses  as  much  intelligence 
as  the  Newfoundland  dog  ;  indeed,  I  believe,  he  is 
generally  allowed  tojpossess  more, — more  than  any 
other  kind  of  dog  ;  but  yet  its  brain  is  not  so 
large,  nor  is  the  intellectual  region  as  large. 
I  speak  of  course,  of  absolute  size.  In  like  man¬ 
ner  you  would  not  think  of  putting  in  com¬ 
petition  the  high-bred  Arabian  horse  and  the 
Flanders  dray-horse.  For  every  possible  purpose 
but  that  of  brute  strength  the  former  is  very 
superior  ;  but  he  does  not  owe  this  superiority  to 
an  absolutely  large  brain. 

May  not  the  same  things  be  said  of  man  ;  It 
has  long  been  the  fashion,  and  is  so  still  to  a  great 
extent,  to  treat  of  humanity  as  something  quite 
apart  from  the  rest  of  this  lower  creation.  But 
what  do  anatomy  and  physiology  say  of  the 
matter  1  They  know  nothing  of  the  distinctions 
which  human  pride,  in  this  case  a  foolish  and 
petty  pride,  has  here  introduced.  They  know 
man  only  as  a  link  in  the  great  chain  of  animal 
existence,  as  a  being  formed  upon  the  same  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  governed  by  the  same  laws  as  all 
other  sublunary  creatures,  though  distinguished 
from  them  all,  by  the  number  and  vastness  of  his 
powers,  and  the  exaltedness  of  his  destinies. 
They  tell  us  in  the  most  unequivocal  terms,  that 
whatever  general  laws  of  formation,  government, 
or  classification  are  observed  to  affect  the  rest  of 
animals,  embrace  man.  But  we  have  had  certain 
favrouite  theories  to  support,  and  we  have,  there¬ 
at  may  be  as  well  to  remark  that  this  argu¬ 
ment  from  comparative  phrenology,  was  not  ad¬ 
verted  to  in  |  the  lecture  itself.  I  had  made  a 
memorand  uni  of  it,  but  forgot  to  allude  to  it,  in 
the  hurry  of  speaking. 


fore,  determinedly  closed  our  eyes  to  facts.  The 
voice  of  Science  is  but  faintly  heard  when  Fashion 
speaks.  Had  this  not  been  the  case,  we  should 
soon  have  perceived  that,  in  the  genus  man, 
there  are  as  many  as  real, $  and  as  striking  specific 
distinctions  as  in  any  other  genus  in  the  animal 
world.  Had  we  not  had  theories  upon  the  mat¬ 
ter,  who  at  the  present  day  would  think  of  attri¬ 
buting  to  the  influence  of  external  circumstances 
the  vast  differences  of  form,  colour,  feeling,  taste, 
and  intellect  which  we  observe  in  the  different 
races  of  mankind  ?  W ithout  a  single  unexception¬ 
able  fact  to  sujiport  our  opinion,  we  apply  to 
man  principles  which,  if  true,  would  apply  to 
him  alone,  and  we  deny  in  his  case  those  laws  and 
arrangements  which  we  see  affecting  all  other 
animals.  Consequently  we  have  in  many  respects 
less  knowledge  of  human  nature  than  we  have  of 
the  nature  of  the  cow  or  the  horse.  At  least 
such  is  the  case  with  most  men,  even  in  these  en¬ 
lightened  times.  It  is  time,  however,  to  adopt 
another  course  and  lay  aside  our  superstitious 
dread  of  truth.  When  we  do  so,  phrenology  will 
assume  another  aspect,  and  we  shall  find  in  exter¬ 
nal  appearances  unequivocal,  and  unfailing  indica¬ 
tions  of  all  internal  peculiarities.  We  look  at  the 
general  form  of  a  dog  and  we  confidently  pro¬ 
nounce  upon  all  his  peculiarities,  and  the  measure 
of  his  powers.  We  look  at  the  form  of  a  horse  and 
we  speak  undoubtingly  of  his  pure  blood  and  higli 
descent.  We  may  thank  our  systems  for  not 
being  able  to  do  as  much  when  we  look  at  a  man.* 

(  To  be  continued .) 

Erratum. —  Page  200, 1st  column,  35tli  line  from 
the  bottom,  instead  of  “  that  the  various  kind  of 
emotions  &'c.,  read  “  that  the  various  kind 
emotions,”  &c. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  People’s  Phrenological 

Journal. 

Mr.  Editor, 

Dear  Sir.— In  the  Sixteenth  Number  of  your 
Journal,  I  was  much  interested  in  reading  Mr. 
L.  Burke’s  opinions  upon  the  organ  of  form ; 
certainly  Mr.  Burke  discloses  much  argumentative 
power  and  depth  of  reasoning  throughout  his 
lecture  ;  but  must  be  very  deficient  of  the  organ 
oiform  himself,  inasmuch  that  „he  declares  when 
describing  a  triangle,  that  he  uses  the  organs  of  num¬ 
ber  and  size , — member  telling  him  that  there  are 
three  lines  required  to  form  this  figure,  and  size  to 
perceive  their  length  and  breadth,,  consequently 
their  respective  distance  to  each  other.  And  so 
exulting  is  he  in  his  supposed  discovery  of  the 
non-existence  of  this  organ  {form),  that  he  says 
very  little  work  will  be  left  for  that  poor  organ. 
Now,  I  would  ask  Mr.  Burke,  if  I  took  a  triangle, 
made  of  wood,  and  separated  its  sides,  and  placed 
them  in  any  manner  he  or  I  pleased,  what  would 
have  become  of  its  previous  shape  ?  Surely  the 
organs  of  number  and  size  cannot  have  been  de¬ 
ranged  by  the  alteration,  for  the  same  pieces  still 
remain,  as  likewise  their|length,  &c.  ;  consequent^ 
there  must  be  a  faculty  that  distinguishes  the  na¬ 
ture  of  form  ;  so  what  had  Mr.  Burke’s  organ  of 
size  or  number  to  do  with  the  alteration  ?  Sup¬ 
pose  the  gentleman  were  to  draw  a  number  of 
triangles  upon  a  square  surface,  what  had  the  said 
organs  to  do  with  perceiving  these  triangles  in¬ 
closed  in  the  square,  which  proves  that  form  is  a 
simple  idea  ;  for  alter  a  thing  as  you  will  it,  still 
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presents  some  kind  of  figure.  Let  Mr.  Burke 
explain  to  me  the  difference  between  a  cuiwed 
and  straight  line,  without  giving  me  an  idea  'of 
form  as  constituting  the  difference  ;  and  I  will 
then  believe  there  is  no  such  organ  :  but  even  he 
admits  when  he  says  a  circle  is  a  figure,  bounded 
by  one  curved  line  everywhere  equally  distant 
from  one  point  to  another  within  the  figure, 
called  its  centre.  Now,  here  he  admits  form  ;  for 
he  cannot  describe  the  circle  without  calling  it  a 
figure  ;  and  if  a  figure  does  not  partake  of  form 
according  to  its  nature,  I  am  confounded  in  my 
judgment.  Then,  again,  Mr.  Burke  says,  “here 
surely  we  have  complexity  enough  ;  there  is  num¬ 
ber,  one  line,  curvature,  boundary,  and  its  opposites, 
inness  and  outness  ;  four  or  five  different  ideas  at 
least.  Now  leave  out  any.  one  of  these,  and  what 
becomes  of  your  circle"?  Mr.  Burke  tells  us  it 
ceases  to  exist.  True,  it  does  cease  to  exist  as  a 
circle,  but  what  has  that  to  do  with  the  question  ? 
Form  is  still  observed  in  some  other  shape  ;  so 
argue  as  he  will  he  cannot  destroy  its  fundamental 
principle  any  more  than  he  can  divide  mind. 

It  is  very  evident  Mr.  Burke  confuses  the  attri¬ 
butes  of  a  principle  with  the  principle  itself  ;  and 
then  because  he  cannot  clearly  understand  what 
others  have  established  by  facts,  he  is  pleased  to 
term  it  unphilosophical  redundancy.  I  beg,  dear 
sir,  to  apologise  for  trespassing  upon  your  time, 
but  firmly  believing  in  the  truths  of  phrenology, 
I  could  not  see  this  organ  attacked  without  step¬ 
ping  forward  in  its  defence. 

Y  ours,  respectfully, 

J.  C.  L. 


[An  opportunity 'occurring,  the  above  letter  was 
brought  under  Mr.  Burke’s  notice,  and  we  sub¬ 
join  his  reply.] 


To  the  Editor  of  the  People's  Phrenological 
Journal. 

Sir, — I  would  be  glad  to  answer  your  corre¬ 
spondent’s  objections,  if  there  appeared  to  be  any 
chance  of  removing  his  difficulties  without  too 
much  trespassing  upon  your  space,  and  upon  the 
patience  of  your  readers.  But  I  have  not  the  least 
hope  that  any  amount  of  argument  I  could  bring 
to  bearupon  the  subject  would  satisfy  his  mind.  In¬ 
deed  his  mode  of  arriving  at  conclusions  is  so  much 
more  expeditious  than  mine,  and  his  metaphysics 
so  much  more  profound  than  anything  I  can  pre¬ 
tend  to,  that  it  would  be  great  folly  in  me  to  think 
of  entering  into  a  controversy  with  him.  I  shall, 
therefore,  make  but  a  very  few  remarks  upon  his 
letter.  He  “seems  to  misunderstand  me  in  some 
respects.  I  do  not  contend  against  the  existence 
of  form ,  figure,  &c.  I  merely  say  that  these 
words  always  express  a  complex  idea  ;  and,  that 
according  to  the  principles  of  phrenology,  a  com¬ 
plex  idea  must  depend,  not  upon  one  organ,  but 
upon  two’or  more.  I  speak  of  number  and  ‘size 
as  two  only  out  of  many  elements  of  configura¬ 
tion  ;  my  object  was  not  to  make  a  rigorous  and 
complete  analysis  of  any  form  ;  but  simply  to 
prove  that  there  was  complexity  in  all  forms. 
Your  correspondent,  however,  proves  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  that  form  is  a  simple  idea,  and  his  ar¬ 
gument  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  charming  speci¬ 
men  of  logical  brevity.  “  Suppose,”  he  says, 
“  the  gentleman  were  to  draw,”  &c.,  &c.,  “  which 
proves ,”  &c,  Your  correspondent  has  mis-quoted, 
and  made  nonsense  of  my  definition  of  a  circle. 
I  surely  have  said  nothing  about  a  curved  line 
everywhere  equally  distant  “ from  one  point 


to  another ”  with  the  figure,  called  its  centre, 
Finally,  your  correspondent  accuses  me  of  con¬ 
fusing  the  attributes  of  a  principle  with  the  prin¬ 
ciple  itself.  Assuredly  I  have  not  the  least  notion 
of  what  a  principle  can  be,  when  divested  of  all 
its  attributes.  Indeed  I  do  not  know  what  a 
principle  is,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  here  used.  I  do  not  know,  for  in¬ 
stance,  what  form  can  be,  when  divested  of  its 
attributes,  when  divested  of  that  which  constitutes 
form.  When  you  take  away  number,  distance, 
contact,  position,  and  the  other  constituents,  or 
attributes  of  form,  I  have  not  the  least  idea  of  the 
something  which  is  to  remain  behind.  It  is  clear 
then  that  J  .  C.'.  L.  must  give  me  up,  as  far  too 
stupid  to  understand  his  philosophy.  I  must  tell 
him,  however,  that  if  he  intends  to  step  forward 
in  defence  of  every  organ  that  happens  to  be 
attacked  by  me,  he  will  soon  have  work  enough 
upon  his  hands. 

In  a  matter  of  such  importance  as  the  present, 
I  shall  always  be  anxious  to  give  the  fullest  ex¬ 
planations,  more  especially  as  my  notes  of  this 
lecture  were  far  more  hasty  and  imperfect  than  I 
could  have  wished  ;  but  if  I  imagined  that  many 
of  your  readers  were  likely  to  entertain  sue  a 
views  as  J.  C.  L.,  and  to  defend  them  in  his  style, 
I  should  certainly  give  up  in  despair,  and  keep 
my  opinions  to  myself. 

Yours,  &c. 

L.  Burke. 


PROGRESS  OF  PHRENOLOGY. 

A  notice  was  given  by  Mr.  Newall  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Congress  of  Delegates,  from  the 
branches  of  the  Rational  Society,  “that  a  com¬ 
mittee  be  appointed  to  consider  the  expediency  of 
applying  the  principles  of  phrenology,  as  a  test 
to  ascertain  the  tendency  of  character,  in  Har¬ 
mony  Hall,  as  well  as  in  any  future  selections  of 
residentry,  in  addition  to  other  evidence  of  good 
conduct  and  capability  of  mind.” 

But  a  few  short  years  have  passed  since  the 
founder  of  the  society  was  an  anti-phrenologist, 
and  among  his  adherents  few  knew  an;  - 
thing  about  the  subject.  We  believe  that  if  the;" 
are  competent  to  the  task,  and  steady  in  the 
performance  of  it,  the  method  proposed  is  the  only 
one  that  can  give  stability  to  any  society  of  men 
combining  for  their  mutual  advantage. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Messrs.  Lawson  and  Clarke's  experiments,  in 
continuation  of  their  investigation  of  the  merits 
of  Phreno-Mesmerism,  are  unavoidably  postponed 
till  our  next  number. 

We  have  many  communications  which  space 
will  not  allow  us  to  insert  this  week.  They  will 
be  attended  to  in  our  next. 


London:  Published  by  J.  Milverton,  at  the  People’s  Phre¬ 
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A  COMPLETE  SYSTEM  OF  PHRENOLOGY, 
(  Continued.) 

The  following  case,  illustrative  of  the  destruc¬ 
tive  faculty,  is  extracted  from  a  newspaper : — 

“  On  Sunday  morning,  about  half-past  ten 
o’clock,  a  most  horrid  murder  of  unparalleled 
inhumanity  was  perpetrated  on  the  body  of  a  fine 
female  infant,  about  eight  months  old,  named 
Sarah  Montford,  by  her  own  mother,  wife  of 
Mr.  Richard  Montford,  weaver,  No  1,  Virginia 
Row,  Bethnal  Green.  The  husband,  who  is  a 
methodist,  had  gone  to  chapel,  leaving  his  wife  to 
clean  and  send  to  the  Sunday  school  her  young 
family.  Having  done  this,  it  appeared  she  cleaned 
herself  and  her  infant,  when  overcome  by  some 
extraordinary  aberration  of  intellect,  she  cut  off 
the  head  of  the  child  with  a  razor ;  and,  besmeared 
with  the  blood,  immediately  told  the  persons  in 
the  house  of  the  bloody  deed,  desiring  to  be  given 
into  custody,  as  she  wanted  to  be  hanged.  From 
the  conduct  of  the  wretched  Woman  after  the 
transaction,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  her 
insanity.  Mrs.  Montford  underwent  a  short  ex¬ 
amination  on  Monday,  and  was  committed  for 
trial.  A  coroner’s  inquest  has  since  been  held, 
which  returned  a  verdict  of  wilful  murder  against 
the  wretched  woman.  The  distress  of  the  family 
is  extreme.  The  unhappy  husband  and  two  of 
the  eldest  daughters  are  seen  running  about  the 
streets  in  a  state  of  distraction.  One  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  has  been  deprived  of  utterance  since  the  horrid 
transaction.” 

Many  similar  cases  no  doubt  will  occur  to  the 
reader,  where  it  is  evident  the  individual  was 
under  the  influence  of  a  blind  and  irresistible 
impulse  to  kill,  resulting  from  disease  of  the 
organ  in  question.  It  is  a  common,  but  very 
loose  manner  of  expression,  to  say  that  the  in¬ 
dividual  was  suffering  from  an  aberration  of 
intellect.  Looking  at  the  intellectual  faculties 
of  the  old  philosophers,  or  of  the  later  metaphy¬ 
sicians,  such  as  perception,  memory,  imagi¬ 
nation,  judgment,  &c.,  or  the  more  correct 
analysis  of  the  same  powers  afforded  by  phren¬ 
ology,  w*e  shall  not  find  that  any  in  the 
entire  region  of  the  intellectual  faculties, 
propel  to  action  :  and  therefore  it  is  impossible 
that  acts  of  so  repulsive  and  unusual  a  charac¬ 
ter,  can  proceed  from  aberration  of  the  in¬ 
tellectual  faculties  ;  they  may  be  all  sound  and 
healthy,  but  unable  to  restrain  the  excited 
propelling  organs,  which  organs  afford  the  sole 
motive  powers  to  man. 


Examples  of  the  abuse  of  this  power,  and  of 
the  large  developmentof  the  organ,  will  be  found 
in  the  instances  of  the  most  celebrated  murder¬ 
ers.  It  is  large  in  eminent  surgeons.  Those 
boys  who  make  a  choice  of  trades  in  which 
killing  is  the  occupation,  have  this  organ  large. 
A  case  is  recorded  of  a  wealthy  Dutchman  who 
paid  his  butcher  to  let  him  slay  the  animals. 
Professor  Briggman,  at  Leyden,  mentions  the 
case  of  a  priest,  who  had  so  strong  a  delight  in 
seeing  persons  killed,  that  he  took  the  chaplain¬ 
cy  of  a  regiment.  This  man  always  killed  the 
animals  for  his  own  kitchen,  and  he  corre¬ 
sponded  with  the  different  executioners,  to  know 
what  executions  were  to  take  place,  which  he 
attended. 

On  the  field  of  battle  many  delight  in  killing 
and  slaying  after  the  necessity  has  ceased.  The 
delight  experienced  at  witnessing  executions 
is  an  example  of  the  strength  of  this  feeling. 
The  celebrated  La  Condamine  had  this  pas¬ 
sion.  One  day  pushing  forward  to  see  an 
execution,  and  being  repelled,  the  executioner 
called  out,  “  Let  the  gentleman  pass ;  he  is  an 
amateur.” 

In  the  chronicles  of  brigandage,  abundance 
of  examples  of  the  wild  fury  of  destructive¬ 
ness  will  be  found.  Gall  relates  the  case  of  a 
man,  John  Rosbeck,  who  invented  the  most 
cruel  kinds  of  torture.  He  was  subjected  to 
the  severest  punishment ;  but  without  any  good 
result.  When  set  at  liberty  he  committed 
many  murders,  was  taken  and  executed. 

An  old  violin  player  in  Holland  was  taken 
up  on  suspicion,  and  upon  his  examination  con¬ 
fessed  to  thirty-four  murders,  which  he  had  com¬ 
mitted  without  any  enmity,  or  desire  to  rob  the 
parties,  but  merely  because  he  felt  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  pleasure  in  so  doing.  Cases  are  recorded  by 
Prochaska  of  persons  killing  and  devouring 
their  victims. 

Gall,  in  alluding  to  this  subject,  asks  the 
startling  question,  “  Is  there  a  spot  upon  the 
earth  not  dyed  with  human  blood  ?  What 
various  instruments  of  torture  and  of  des¬ 
truction  exist!  and  why ,  ah!  why  is  mili¬ 
tary  glory  placed  above  all  others  In  this 
category  of  destructive  characters,  we  need 
only  allude  to  Caligula,  who  found  pleasure  in 
delivering  innocent  people  to  wild  beasts  to  be 
devoured,  and  forced  parents  to  assist  in  putting 
their  own  children  to  death,  and  amused  him¬ 
self  in  putting  questions  to  those  in  torture, — 
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wishing  the  Roman  people  had  but  one  head 
that  he  might  strike  it  off  at  one  blow :  to 
Nero,  another  emperor,  who  poisoned  Brittanicus, 
massacred  his  mother,  and  the  husband  of  a 
lady  to  whom  he  had  offered  violence;  killed 
Octavia  his  wife,  and  many  of  the  noblest  men 
in  Rome  ;  set  fire  to  the  four  quarters  of  the 
city,  and  mounted  a  tower  to  enjoy  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  the  burning  spectacle  ;  who  put  pitched 
jackets  on  the  Christians,  burning  them  at 
night  to  serve,  as  he  said,  for  lights.  We  will 
not  extend  the  list  of  examples  of  the  abuse  of 
this  faculty,  in  most  of  which  cases  it  will  be 
found  generally  that  not  only  is  there  an  excess 
of  destructiveness,  but  also  a  deficiency  of  moral 
and  intellectual  power.  We  wiil  now  turn  to 
some  instances,  where  we  find  the  same  energy 
at  work,  but  modified  and  regulated  by  other 
powers. 

All  tortures  invented  to  force  confessions  of 
political  crimes  or  religious  beliefs,  have  their 
origin  in  this  faculty.  Although  accompanied 
with  strong  intellectual  powers  and  even  moral 
feeling,  we  find  preachers  in  the  present  day 
launching  anathemas  against  those  who  differ 
from  them,  and  who  seem  only  to  want  the 
power  to  inflict  the  torture  on  those  who  will 
not  submit  to  their  guidance.  These  men  in 
their  discourses  and  writings  seem  to  delight 
in  dwelling  on  the  “  worm  that  never  dies 
and  are  never  so  eloquent  as  when  denouncing 
and  harrowing  the  feelings,  and  exciting  the 
cautiousness  of  their  hearers  by  threatenings 
and  dark  promises  for  the  future.  Too  often 
in  ignorance  of  what  human  nature  is,  do 
wre  hear  the  destructive  energy  of  such  men 
denominated  zeal  for  the  truth,  although  in 
reality  it  is  the  antipodes  of  the  charity  they 
profess  to  teach  and  practice.  Satire  results 
from  this  faculty,  combined  with  wTit  and  in¬ 
tellect.  In  Byron  it  w'as  large ;  and  some  of  his 
writings  are  a  complete  embodiment  of  the 
destructive  feeling,  clothed  in  intellect  and 
decorated  by  his  splendid  ideality.  It  is  this 
feeling  w  hich  gives  point  to  a  speech,  and  causes 
such  unpleasantness  to  those  who  are  exposed 
to  the  biting  sarcasm  of  destructive  men,  when 
they  combine  intellect  witli  this  power;  and 
w  hich  often  becomes  the  servant  of  the  impulse 
and  only  enables  the  speaker  more  effectually  to 
hurt  the  feelings  of  those  he  too  often  wantonly 
attacks,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  party 
or  an  opinion.  In  parliament  and  at  public 
meetings  we  find  men  with  large  destructive¬ 
ness  and  language ,  whose  speeches  are  but  a 
torrent  of  invective.  The  audience  and  re¬ 
porters  are  generally  delighted,  and  we  hear 
laudatory  remarks  relating  to  the  overpowering 
energy,  biting  sarcasm,  &c.  of  the  eloquent 
gentleman;  but  still  it  is  his  destructiveness , 
and  requires  restraining  equally  in  these  cases 
as  in  the  different  ones  of  murder  and  personal 
violence.  The  close  connexion  between  the 
different  manifestations  of  this  feeling  are 
distinctly  pointed  to  in  the  Scripture,  where  it 
says,  “He  who  is  angry  with  his  brother  is  a 
murderer.”  The  result  of  the  deficiency  of 
this  power  will  be  readily  conceived  from 


the  details  we  have  given  of  the  opposite 
character.  There  is  a  general  w  ant  of  energy 
and  power  to  act  for  good  as  well  as  bad. 
The  highest  moral  powers  combined  with 
cultivated  intellect  will  fail  to  realize  much 
unless  propelled  by  the  coarser  and  more  animal 
powers  to  action,  and  maintained  by  them. 
Luther  and  Melancthon  are  striking  examples 
of  the  use  of  this  power  to  attack  and  annihi¬ 
late  abuses,  and  the  want  of  energy  for  that 
which  it  wTas  felt  ought  to  be  done. 

This  organ  is  small  in  the  Hindoos ;  and  their 
repugnance  to  shed  blood,  or  kill  even  for  nu¬ 
triment,  is  well  known,  as  well  as  the  general 
want  of  energy  of  their  character.  No  faculty  has 
greater  influence  than  this  in  forming  the 
character  of  an  individual  or  nation.  It  will 
always  bear  a  relation  to  the  development  of 
this  organ.  This  faculty  excited  to  act  singly, 
monomania  ensues  ;  and  the  most  dreadful  and 
appalling  results  will  occasionally  occur  under 
this  influence,  until  our  legislators  condescend 
to  study  the  nature  of  man,  and  provide  re¬ 
medies  for  the  cure,  and  asylums  for  those  who 
are  in  an  incipient  state  of  insanity. 

Walter  Scott  describes  the  effect  of  the 
activity  of  this  feeling;  and  in  another  portion 
of  his  waitings,  he  describes  in  phrenological 
language  several  of  the  most  usual  exciters  of 
this  organ. 

The  first  extract  is  the  description  of  King 
Robert  Bruce  avenging  Allan's  death  on 
Cormac  Doil: — 

Not  so  awoke  the  king  !  his  hand 
Snatched  from  the  flame  a  knotted  brand, 

The  nearest  weapon  of  his  wrath  ; 

With  this  he  crossed  the  murderer’s  path, 

And  venged  young  Allan  well  ! 

The  pattered  brain  and  bubbling  blood 
Hissed  on  the  half-extinguished  wood, — 

The  miscreant  gasp’d  and  fell !” 

The  next  extract  is  in  reference  to  the 
battle  of  Bannockburn,  and  very  forcibly  shows 
the  combinations  of  love  of  approbation  and 
destructiveness  in  abuse  : — 

But  0  !  amid  that  waste  of  life, 

What  various  motives  fired  the  strife  ! 

The  aspiring  noble  bled  for  fame  ; 

The  patriot  for  his  country’s  claim  ; 

This  knight  his  youthful  strength  to  prove. 
And  that  to  earn  his  lady’s  love  : 

Some  fought  from  ruffian  thirst  of  blood; 
From  habit  some,  or  hardihood. 

But  ruffian  stern,  and  soldier  good, 

The  noble  and  the  slave, 

From  various  cause  the  same  wild  road, 

On  the  same  bloody  morning  strode 
To  that  dark  inn — the  grave  ! 


MEMORY. 

Memory  is  another  mental  operation  which  has 
at  all  times  occupied  speculative  philosophers. 
Those,  too,  who  have  written  on  education,  have 
given  it  much  consideration.  It  is  treated  of  as  a 
faculty  which  collects  the  individual  perceptions, 
and  recalls  them  when  wanted ;  and  is  further 
considered  as  being  assisted  by  the  faculties  of 
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attention  and  association.  Now,  memory  varies 
more  in  its  kind  than  any  of  the  intellectual 
faculties  recognised  by  philosophers.  It  is  noto¬ 
rious  that  some  children  occasionally  learn  long 
passages  of  books  by  heart  with  great  facility, 
who  cannot  recollect  the  persons  they  have  seen 
before,  nor  places  they  have  visited.  Others  again, 
remember  facts  or  events,  while  they  cannot  re¬ 
call  the  dates  at  which  they  happened  ;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  this  latter  sort  of  knowledge  gives 
great  pleasure  to  others.  The  Jesuits,  observing 
nature,  consequently  admitted  a  memory  of  facts, 
a  local  memory,  a  verbal  memory,  and  so  on. 
Even  the  causes  of  these  differences  in  memory 
were  looked  for.  Mallebranche  supposed  some 
peculiar  or  modified  state  of  the  cerebral  organi¬ 
zation  to  explain  the  facts,  such  as  softness  and 
flexibility  of  the  cerebral  fibres  in  youth,  their  hard¬ 
ness  and  stiffness  in  old  age,  &c.  Is  memory,  then,  a 
fundamental  power  of  the  mind  ?  Dr.  Gall  thinks 
not ;  he  considers  it  as  the  second  degree  of  acti¬ 
vity  of  every  organ  and  faculty  ;  and  therefore 
admits  as  many  memories  as  fundamental  facul¬ 
ties.  My  opinion  also  is,  that  memory  is  not  a 
fundamental  faculty,  but  the  repetition  of  some 
previous  pei'ception,  and  a  quantitive  mode  of 
action.  However,  as  I  think  the  affective  powers 
are  blind,  and  without  clear  consciousness,  I  do 
not  believe  they  have  any  memory.  I  conse¬ 
quently  confine  the  mode  of  action  under  discus¬ 
sion  to  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  further  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  faculties  which  have  me¬ 
mory  and  the  species  of  notions  remembered : 
the  perceptive  faculties  have  memory,  and  all 
kinds  of  perceptions  are  remembered.  Now,  as 
the  intellectual  faculties  do  not  all  act  with  the 
same  energy,  memory  necessarily  varies  in  kind 
and  strength  in  each  and  every  individual.  No 
one  has  an  equally  strong  memory  for  every 
branch  of  knowledge.  Attention  too,  being  another 
name  for  activity  of  the  intellectual  faculties 
applied  to  their  respective  objects,  naturally 
strengthens  memory :  it  facilitates  repetition. 
Exercise  of  the  faculties,  it  is  further  evident, 
must  invigorate  memory:  repetition  is  made 
more  easy. 


JUDGMENT. 

Judgment  is  commonly  believed  to  be  a  funda¬ 
mental  power  of  the  mind.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  given  to  counterbalance  imagination  and 
the  passions,  and  to  rectify  the  errors  of  intel¬ 
lect.  Memory  and  judgment  are  sometimes 
also  maintained  to  exclude  each  other;  experi¬ 
ence,  however,  shows  this  opinion  to  be  erro¬ 
neous;  for  some  persons  possess  excellent  mem¬ 
ory  as  well  as  great  judgment.  These  two 
kinds  of  manifestations,  however,  also  exist 
separately ;  and  the  conclusion  then  follows, 
that  they  are  neither  the  same  faculty  nor  the 
same  mode  of  action.  But  let  us  now  see 
whether  judgment  be  a  fundamental  power  or 
not. 

Dr.  Gall,  observing  that  the  same  person 
may  possess  excellent  judgment  of  one  kind, 
and  have  little  or  none  of  another,  that  a  great 
judge  of  mathematics,  for  instance,  may  have 
almost  no  capacity  to  judge  of  colours  or  of 
tones,  considers  judgment  as  the  third  degree 
of  activity  of  every  fundamental  faculty;  and 
admitting  as  many  kinds  of  judgment  as  spe¬ 


cial  faculties,  denies  it  the  prerogative  of  being 
looked  on  as  a  primitive  power.  In  his  opinion, 
every  fundamental  faculty  has  four  degrees  of 
activity ;  the  first  is  perception,  the  second 
memory,  the  third  judgment,  and  the  fourth 
imagination:  I  myself  neither  consider  judg¬ 
ment  as  a  fundamental  faculty,  nor,  with 
Dr.  Gall,  as  a  degree  of  activity  ;  or  as  a  mode 
of  action  to  every  faculty.  Judgment  cannot 
be  a  quantitive  mode,  and  certainly  not  the 
third  in  degree,  for  some  individuals  judge  very 
accurately  of  impressions  as  soon  as  perceived, 
without  possessing  the  memory  of  them  to  a 
great  extent;  and  others,  with  an  excellent 
memory  of  particular  kinds  of  impressions, 
judge  very  indifferently  of  the  same.  It  even 
happens  that  certain  faculties  are  in  the  high¬ 
est  degree  or  spontaneously  active,  while  the 
judgment  in  relation  to  these  powers  is  bad. 
In  other  cases,  the  faculties  are  exceedingly 
active,  and  also  judge  with  perfect  propriety. 
Moreover,  judgment  cannot  be  an  attribute  of 
every  fundamental  faculty  of  the  mind.  The 
affective  powers  are  blind,  and  neither  recollect 
nor  judge  their  actions.  What  judgments  have 
physical  love,  pride,  circumspection,  and  all  the 
other  feelings  ?  They  require  to  be  enlightened 
by  the  understanding,  or  intellectual  faculties ; 
and  on  this  account  it  is,  that  when  left  to  them¬ 
selves  they  occasion  so  many  disorders.  And 
not  only  does  this  remark  apply  to  the  inferior, 
but  also  to  the  superior  affective  powers, — to 
hope  and  veneration,  as  well  as  the  love  of  ap¬ 
probation  and  circumspection :  wTe  may  fear 
things  innocent  or  noxious,  and  venerate  idols 
as  well  as  the  God  of  the  true  Christian.  I 
conceive,  then,  that  judgment  is  a  mode  of  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  intellectual  faculties  only,  and  not 
a  mode  of  quantity  but  of  quality.  The  bet¬ 
ter  to  understand  this  my  meaning,  let  us  ob¬ 
serve,  that  there  is  a  relation  between  external 
objects  themselves,  and  also  between  external 
objects  and  the  affective  and  intellectuaHacul- 
ties  of  man  and  animals.  These  relations  are 
even  determinate,  and  in  their  essence  invari¬ 
able;  they  admit  modification  only.  Hunger 
and  aliment,  this  and  digestion  have  a  mutual 
relation.  Now,  if  these  relations  are  seen  to 
be  perfect,  and  to  exist  as  they  are  usually 
found,  wTe  say  the  function  is  good  or  healthy. 
If  the  sense  of  taste  approve  of  aliments  which 
man  commonly  employs  and  digests,  the  taste 
is  good  and  perfect;  but  if  w*e  select  articles 
generally  esteemed  filthy  or  unfit  for  food,  such 
as  chalk,  charcoal,  tallow,  &c.,  the  taste  is  dis¬ 
ordered. — There  is  disorder  or  aberration 
whenever  the  functions  depart  from  their  ordi¬ 
nary  modes  of  manifesting  themselves. 

The  intellectual  faculties  are  in  relation  with 
the  affective  powers  and  with  external  objects; 
and  their  functions  are  subject  to  determinate 
laws.  The  faculties  of  colouring  and  melody 
cannot  arbitrarily  be  pleased,  the  one  with 
every  disposition  of  colours,  and  the  other  with 
every  combination  of  tones.  Now,  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  intellectual  faculties  may  be  perfect 
or  imperfect,  that  is,  be  in  harmony,  or  the 
contrary,  with  their  innate  laws,  and  the  pro- 
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duct  of  these  two  states  announce  its  judg¬ 
ment;  for  the  intellectual  faculties  alone  know 
their  own  and  the  relations  of  the  affective 
powers  with  the  external  world.  The  expres¬ 
sion,  judgment,  however,  it  must  be  observed, 
is  used  to  indicate  as  well  the  power  of  per¬ 
ceiving  the  relation  that  subsists  between 
impressions  themselves,  as  the  manner  in  which 
this  power  is  affected  by  these.  We  distin¬ 
guish  different  savours  from  each  other,  and 
we  feel  the  different  impressions  they  make. 
In  both  these  operations  we  judge.  The  same 
thing  holds  in  regard  to  all  the  perceptive 
faculties:  they  perceive  the  relation  of  their 
appropriateness  to  peculiar  impressions,  and  re¬ 
cognise  the  effect  this  act  of  perception  produces. 
The  faculty  of  colouring,  for  instance,  perceives 
several  colours,  and  is  then  affected  agreeably 
or  disagreeably  ;  in  consequence  it  approves  or 
disapproves  of  their  arrangement ;  the  opera¬ 
tion,  however,  is  the  same  in  regard  to  each 
individual  colour,  as  to  many  together ;  the 
perception  of  any  relation  whatever  is  the  es¬ 
sence  of  judgment.  The  judgment  of  the  fa¬ 
culties  which  perceives  the  qualities  of  exter¬ 
nal  objects,  even  of  tones  or  melody,  is  also 
called  taste.  We  are  said  to  have  a  good  or 
a  bad  taste  or  judgment,  in  colouring,  drawing, 
and  music.  Each  perceptive  faculty  feels  im¬ 
pressions  and  relations  of  one  kind  only;  that 
of  configuration  knows  forms  ;  that  of  colouring, 
colours;  and  that  of  melody,  tones.  The  judg¬ 
ment  of  each  is  in  like  manner  confined  to  its 
special  function.  There  are  consequently  as 
many  kinds  of  judgment  as  perceptive  fa¬ 
culties.  The  regular  and  perfect /manifesta¬ 
tions  of  the  functions  of  the  two  reflective 
powers,  however,  examining  the  relations  of 
all  the  intellectual  and  affective  faculties  to 
their  respective  objects,  and  the  relation  of  the 
various  powers  among  themselves,  particularly 
deserves  the  name  judgment ;  it  peculiarly  con¬ 
stitutes  the  philosophic  judgment  which  is 
applicable  to  every  sort  of  notion.  It  is  synony¬ 
mous  with  reasoning.  The  different  kinds  of 
judgment  must  not  be  confounded  wuth  one  ano¬ 
ther  ;  each  may  exist  separately,  and  is  impor¬ 
tant  in  the  same  proportion  as  is  the  faculty  on 
which  it  depends.  Causality  is  the  highest  intel- 
llecual  power,  and  an  essential  and  necessary 
part  of  a  reasonable  being ;  its  perfect  action  or 
good  judgment  is  consequently  above  all  other 
kinds  of  judgment. — Spurzheim. 


ATTENTION. 

Almost  all  philosophers  speak  of  attention  as  a 
primitive  power  of  the  mind,  active  throughout  all 
its  varied  operations,  and  the  basis  on  which  ob¬ 
servation  and  reflection  repose — “  It  is  attention,” 
says  Helvetius,  “  more  or  less  active,  which  fixes 
objects  more  or  less  in  the  memory.”  According 
to  Vicq  d’  Azyr,  apes  and  monkeys  are  turbulent 
because  they  have  no  attention.  D.  Reid  makes 
a  distinction  between  attention  and  consciousness, 
calling  the  first  a  voluntary,  the  second  an  involun¬ 
tary  act  ;  while  other  philosophers,  with  Locke, 
confound  these  two  mental  operations.  To  all 


that  has  been  said  upon  attention  "as  a  faculty  of 
the  mind,  I  reply,  [that  attention ,  in  none  of  its 
acceptations,  is  a  single  faculty  ;  for  if  it  were,  he 
who  possesses  it  in  a  particular  sense  should  be 
able  to  apply  it  universally.  But  how  does  it  hap¬ 
pen  that  an  individual  animal  or  man  pays  great 
attention  to  one  object,  and  very  little  or  none  to 
another  ?  Sheep  never  attend  to  philosophy  or 
theology  ;  and  while  the  squirrel  and  ring-dove 
see  a  hare  pass  with  indifference,  the  fox  and 
eagle  eye  it  with  attention.  The  instinct  to  live 
on  plants  or  flesh,  produces  unlike  sorts  of  atten¬ 
tion.  In  the  human  kind,  individuals  are  influ¬ 
enced  in  their  attention  to  different  objects, even  by 
sex  and  age  ;  little  girls  prefer  dolls,  ribands,  &c., 
as  playthings  ;  boys  like  horse-whips  and  drums. 
One  man  is  pleased  with  philosophic  discussion, 
another  with'witty  conversation  ;  one  with  the 
recital  of  events  which  touch  the  heart,  and  an¬ 
other  with  accounts  of  sanguinary  battles,  and 
so  on.  '  " 

The  word  attention  denotes  no  more  than  the 
active  state  of  any  intellectual  faculty :  or,  in  other 
terms,  attention  is  the  effect  of  the  intellectual 
faculties,  acting  either  from  their  proper  force,  or 
from  being  excited  by  external  impressions,  or  by 
one  or  several  affective  faculties.  Hence  there 
are  many  species  of  attention  as  fundamental 
faculties  of  the  mind.  He  who  has  an  active  faculty 
of  configuration ,  of  locality ,  or  of  colouring,  pays 
attention  to  the  objects  respectively  suited  to 
gratify  it.  In  this  manner  we  conceive  why 
attention  is  so  different,  and  also  wliy  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  succeed  in  any  pursuit  or  undertaking 
without  attention.  It  is,  indeed,  absurd  to  expect 
success  in  an  art  or  science,  when  the  individual 
power  on  which  its  comprehension  depends  is  in¬ 
active.  Again,  the  more  active  the  power  is,  the 
more  it  is  attentive.  The  affective  faculties, 
though  they  have  no  clear  consciousness,  yet 
excite  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  thereby  pro¬ 
duce  attention.  The  love  of  approbation,  for 
instance,  may  stimulate  the  faculty  of  artificial 
language  ;  boys  who  are  fond  of  applause  will  be 
apt  to  study  with  more  attention  and  persever¬ 
ance  than  those  who  are  without  such  a  motive. 
— ISpurzlieim. 


HISTORY  OF  ANIMAL  MAGNETISM. 

(  Continued.) 

Thus  a  new  doctrine  was  promulgated ;  which 
unfortunately  for  animal  magnetism,  was  as 
little  satisfactory  as  that  of  Mesmer ;  nor  was 
it  until  long  after  the  publication  of  his  me¬ 
moirs  that  M.  de  Puysegur  discovered  the  fallacy 
of  his  explanations.  The  experiment  which 
led  him  to  this  discovery  I  shall  here  adduce. 
It  gave  rise  to  the  doctrines  which  are  at  present 
entertained.  “  According  to  my  usual  practice,” 
says  he,  “  I  was  magnetising  a  young  man  by 
laying  one  of  my  hands  on  his  head  and  the 
other  on  his  stomach.  After  a  quarter  of  an 
hour’s  attention  and  concentration  on  my  part, 
and  perfect  tranquillity  on  his,  he  told  me  that 
he  felt  nothing.  As  he  had  no  complaint,  this 
appeared  to  me  quite  natural.  I  however 
again  pressed  him  between  both  my  hands, 
merely  to  try  whether  I  would  be  more  success¬ 
ful  ;  but  he  felt  no  more  this  second  time  than 
he  had  the  first.  I  was  at  length  about  to  leave 
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him,  when,  on  slowly  removing  my  hand  from 
his  stomach,  he  fetched  a  sigh,  and  complained 
that  I  was  hurting  him.  As  I  did  not  then 
touch  him,  I  could  not  at  first  believe  it ;  but 
he  hastily  took  my  hand  and  lowered  it,  saying 
that  it  stopped  his  breath.  I  quickly  brought 
myself  again  into  contact  with  him,  expecting 
that  he  would  now  feel  a  more  decided  sensa¬ 
tion,  but  it  proved  quite  the  contrary ;  the 
pressure  of  my  hand  had  no  efFect  whatever. 
On  removing  it  to  a  distance  of  about  one 
foot  from  him  he  again  complained;  at  two 
feet  distance,  he  felt  a  weight  on  his  breast,  and 
desired  me  to  withdraw.  I  then  drew  myself 
back  by  degrees,  and  stopped  only  when  he 
told  me  his  pain  was  gone  and  he  felt  nothing. 
I  was  then  five  paces  from  him;  I  magnetised 
him  at  that  distance  by  a  slow  and  circular 
oscillation  of  my  hand ;  and  immediately  liis 
head  reclined  on  his  shoulder,  and  somnambu¬ 
lism  supervened.” 

From  the  time  of  this  experiment,  which 
was  performed  in  1811,  M.  de  Puysegur  mag¬ 
netised  at  a  distance ;  and,  in  his  last  memoir, 
he  asserts  that  a  great  number  of  facts  left  no 
doubt  on  his  mind  of  the  superior  advantage  of 
this  new  mode  of  operating.  But  notwith¬ 
standing  all  this,  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
doctrines  which  have  hitherto  been  taught  are 
premature,  and  that  although  they  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  great  number  of  facts,  yet  most  of 
those  facts  have  been  but  imperfectly  observed, 
and  the  theories  based  upon  them  are  of  neces¬ 
sity  erroneous.  The  absurd  statements  and 
extravagant  theories  which  have  been  put  forth 
on  the  subject  of  animal  magnetism  are  almost 
i  ticredible ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  wonderful  that 
many  conscientious  individuals  have,  on  the 
very  threshold  of  the  inquiry,  turned  away  in 
disgust.  It  has  even  been  alleged  that,  in 
order  to  be  successful,  the  magnetiser  should 
possess  the  cardinal  virtues  of  Faith,  Hope, 
and  Charity, — that  magnetism  can  take  no 
effect  on  any  patient  in  the  presence  of  a 
sceptic.  In  fact  no  discovery  has  ever  been 
more  exposed  by  its  own  advocates  to  the  ri¬ 
dicule  and  satire  of  its  opponents.  Here  I 
might  cite  a  variety  of  directions  for  conducting 
the  magnetic  operation  by  the  Count  de  Lut- 
zelburg,  the  Chevalier  Barbarin,  M.  de  Mont- 
Ferrier,  &c. ;  but  those  which  are  most  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  present  state  of  the  science 
are  given  by  M.  Deleuze.  “  When  a  patient,” 
he  observes,  “wishes  you  to  cure  him  by  mag¬ 
netism,  and  when  his  friends  and  medical 
attendants  are  not  opposed  to  it,  should  you 
feel  disposed  to  comply  with  his  desire,  and  be 
determined  to  continue  the  treatment  so  long 
as  it  may  be  necessary,  you  must  agree  with 
him  as  to  the  time  of  each  sitting,  and  impress 
on  him  that  his  promise  must  be  punctual, 
and  that  he  must  not  be  satisfied  with  a  few 
days’  trial,  but  must  follow  your  advice  respect¬ 
ing  his  diet,  &c. 

“  Hav  ing  thus  conferred  together,  and  resolved 
upon  treating  the  subject  seriously,  remove 
from  the  patient  all  such  persons  as  might 
annoy  you,  and  keep  none  but  the  necessary 


witnesses,  (one  only,  if  possible,)  in  the  room. 
Then  prepare  yourself  so  as  to  be  neither  too 
warm  nor  too  cold,  and  to  enjoy  perfect  free¬ 
dom  in  your  gestures;  you  should  also  take 
your  precautions  not  to  be  interrupted  during 
the  sitting.  These  preliminaries  arranged, 
seat  your  patient  as  conveniently  as  possible  and 
place  yourself  opposite  to  him,  on  a  seat  rather 
more  elevated  than  his,  so  as  to  hold  his  knees 
between  yours,  and  to  touch  your  feet  with  his 
own.  Request  him  to  give  himself  up,  to 
think  of  nothing,  and  not  to  distract  his  atten¬ 
tion  by  examining  the  effects  he  may  experi¬ 
ence;  to  be  full  of  hope,  and  not  to  be  uneasy 
or  alarmed,  should  the  magnetic  influence  pro¬ 
duce  in  him  momentary  pains.  After  having 
composed  yourself,  hold  his  thumbs  between 
your  fingers,  so  that  the  inside  of  your  thumbs 
may  touch  the  inside  of  his,  and  fix  your  eyes 
upon  him.  You  may  remain  from  two  to  five 
minutes  in  this  position,  or  until  you  feel  that 
your  thumbs  and  his  are  at  the  same  tempera¬ 
ture.  This  being  done,  you  must  withdraw 
your  hands,  by  moving  them  outwards  right 
and  left,  so  that  the  inward  surface  be  turned 
outwards,  and  raise  them  as  high  as  the  head  ; 
you  must  then  lay  them  on  both  shoulders,  and 
leave  them  there  for  about  one  minute ;  then 
bring  them  down  along  the  arms  to  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  fingers,  touching  slightly  all  the 
way.  You  will  repeat  this  manipulation  five 
or  six  times,  keeping  your  hands  off  the  body 
when  you  raise  them.  You  will  then  hold 
your  hands  above  the  head  for  a  moment,  and 
draw  them  down  before  the  face  at  a  distance 
of  about  two  inches,  as  low  as  the  pit  of  the 
stomach.  Here  you  will  stop  again  for  about 
two  minutes,  laying  your  thumbs  on  the  pit  of 
the  stomach,  and  your  fingers  under  the  ribs. 
You  will  then  slowdy  come  down  the  body  as 
low  as  the  knees.  These  manipulations  should 
be  repeated  during  the  greater  part  of  the  sit¬ 
ting.  You  will  also  occasionally  come  nearer 
to  the  patient,  so  as  to  lay  your  hands  behind 
his  shoulders,  and  bring  them  slowly  down  the 
spine,  and  thence  over  the  hips  and  along  the 
thighs,  down  to  the  knees  or  to  the  feet.  When 
you  wish  to  bring  the  sitting  to  a  close,  you 
must  take  care  to  draw  the  magnetic  fluid  to 
the  extremities  of  the  hands  and  feet,  by 
lengthening  your  line  of  motion  beyond  these 
extremities,  each  time  shaking  your  fingers. 
Lastly,  you  will  make  before  the  face,  and 
even  before  the  breast,  a  few  transverse  ma¬ 
nipulations,  at  a  distance  of  three  or  four 
inches.  It  is  essential  to  magnetise  inwTardly 
downward  from  the  head  toward  the  extremi¬ 
ties,  and  never  upwards  from  the  extremities 
towards  the  head.  The  downward  manipu¬ 
lations  are  magnetic, — that  is,  they  are  ac¬ 
companied  with  the  intention  of  magnetising. 
The  movements  made  upwards  are  not  so. 
When  the  magnetiser  operates  upon  the  mag- 
netisee,  they  are  said  to  be  en  rapport — which 
means  a  peculiar  and  acquired  disposition  by 
virtue  of  which  the  magnetiser  exerts  an  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  magnetisee  ;  in  other  words, 
a  communication  of  vital  principle  is  estab- 
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lished  between  them  ;  and  when  this  has  once 
taken  place,  the  magnetic  action  is  renewed  at 
every  subsequent  sitting,  the  instant  the  ope¬ 
ration  begins.” 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  give  a  better  des¬ 
cription  of  the  mode  of  conducting  the  mag¬ 
netic  operation  than  this  of  M.  Deleuze;  but 
from  his  very  minute  account  of  the  manipu¬ 
lations  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  operation 
consisted  principally  in  them.  This  would  be 
a  grievous  error.  It  is  important  to  remember 
that  the  magnetic  power  does  not  consist  in 
mere  gestures ;  another  medium  is  necessary, 
which  the  manipulations  merely  bring  into 
play  at  the  command  of  the  will.  This  medium 
may  be  termed  the  vital  principle,  life  spiritu¬ 
alised,  universal,  magnetic,  or  nervous  fluid — • 
it  matters  not.  But  most  assuredly  there  is  an 
emanation  of  a  peculiar  agent ;  for  out  of 
nothing  nothing  comes :  and  manipulations 
alone,  performed  with  the  greatest  care,  could 
not  produce  the  slightest  magnetic  results.  The 
operation  may  be  said  to  be  almost  purely  intel¬ 
lectual — its  success  depending  on  the  energy  of 
the  will ;  and  we  must  learn  to  exercise  this 
faculty  before  we  can  educe  its  latent  energies. 
Hence  we  observe  some  magnetisers  readily 
obtain  results  by  processes  much  less  compli¬ 
cated.  They  merely  move  their  hands  in  a 
certain  direction,  as  taught  by  Dr.  Rostan.  They 
excite  the  course  of  the  nerves  by  slightly 
touching  the  individual  alternately  on  the 
head  and  epigastrium.  I  know'  many  w'ho 
never  touch  their  patients  ;  they  act  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  some  inches,  and  have  a  particular 
rule  of  conduct  to  control  the  effects  produced  ; 
and  in  the  cure  of  diseases  this  method  appears 
to  be  more  successful  than  that  accompanied 
by  complex  manual  movements.  The  error 
of  magnetisers  in  general  is,  that  they  pursue 
the  arbitrary  dictates  of  their  own  fancy,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  guided  by  observation.  They 
aver,  with  much  self-confidence,  that  if  W'e 
wish  to  produce  a  certain  effect,  we  must  mag¬ 
netise  in  such  or  such  a  manner;  that  if  we 
w'ould  obtain  another  result,  we  must  operate 
differently.  If,  taking  their  rules  for  our  gui¬ 
dance,  we  wdshto  produce  somnambulism,  it  is 
necessary  to  magnetise  the  patient’s  brain;  but 
far  from  increasing  the  tendency  to  sleep,  this 
very  manoeuvre  often  prevents  it  altogether, 
by  producing  an  over-excitement,  which  keeps 
the  individual  in  a  state  of  greater  watchful¬ 
ness  than  that  which  preceded  the  operation;* 
whereas,  had  the  same  individual  been  mag¬ 
netised  without  exciting  the  head  more  than 
any  other  part  of  his  body,  sleep  might  have 
been  induced.  Nay,  it  is  even  sometimes  ne¬ 
cessary  to  magnetise  organs  remote  from  the 
brain  ;  forthey  exercise  a  sympathetic  influence 
on  this  organ,  which  brings  on  the  crisis  more 
speedily  and  certainly  than  if  it  were  itself 
magnetised. 

The  same  thing  happens  with  a  certain  se¬ 
cretion,  which  is  supposed  to  be  facilitated  or 
retarded  by  certain  processes,  whereas  the  re¬ 

*  The  will,  said  a  somnambule,  should  always 
yield  the  command  to  nature. 


suit  often  proves  the  reverse  of  what  was  in* 
tended.  So,  also,  in  endeavouring  to  awake  a 
somnambule  I  remember  often  having  been 
much  perplexed;  for  it  is  an  established  rule 
among  magnetisers  that  a  somnambulist  be 
awakened  by  transverse  manipulations  over  his 
eyes  and  face.  But  it  has  often  occured  to  me  that 
I  have  been  unable  to  aw'aken,  and  obliged  to 
leave  the  somnambulist  in  his  sleep,  notwith- 
stanjing  I  had  employed  all  the  means  pre¬ 
scribed  in  similar  cases.  In  vain  have  I  rubbed 
the  eyelids,  even  so  much  as  to  produce  ecclry- 
mosis  on  this  very  sensible  part;  still  sleep 
continued  much  beyond  the  period  I  had  assign¬ 
ed  ;  and  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  its  in¬ 
tensity  w'as  greater  than  when  the  regular 
magnetic  sleep  had  not  been  disturbed. 

The  wisest  magnetisers  are  those  w’ho  unas¬ 
sumingly  follow'  the  course  of  nature,  and  do 
not  presume  to  control  her  by  laws  of  their 
own  fabrication ;  but  they  are  few,  indeed, 
compared  with  those  who  strive  to  outvie  each 
other  by  feats  of  skill,  and  unlimited  exagger¬ 
ation  of  their  own  individual  pow*er  ;  but  tins 
vaunted  power  has  nevertheless  its  boundaries, 
which  cannot  be  overstepped,  for,  were  it 
otherwise,  man  would  at  once  become  a  Deity. 
The  practice  of  magnetism  has,  however,  im¬ 
proved  :  w'e  seldom  witness,  in  the  treatment 
of  diseases,  the  exhibition  of  those  dreadful 
crises  formerly  considered  critical,  and  deemed 
necessary.  They  are  now  confined  to  a  very 
few  cases,  and  calmed  as  soon  as  they  appear, 
which,  generally  speaking,  is  the  most  proper 
course. 

Every  magnetiser  ought,  as  a  physician,  to 
know'  that  their  intensity  should  in  some  cases 
be  increased,  in  some  diminished,  in  others 
provoked,  when  nature,  sinking  under  the 
weight  of  disease,  is  almost  pow'erless  to  effect 
a  reaction.  It  is  by  observations  of  this  kind 
that  we  can  alone  assist  nature  in  her  struggles 
against  the  morbid  action  which  is  lighted  up  by 
disease ;  but  this  power  of  directing  the  crises 
can  only  be  practised  by  one  w'ho  has  made 
magnetism  his  exclusive  study,  which  is  the 
case  with  few  magnetisers,  many  of  whom  do 
not  know  whether  they  are  doing  good  or  evil. 

(  To  be  continued.) 


REMINISCENCE. 

Reminiscence  is  often  taken  for  a  fundamental 
faculty  of  the  mind  ;  sometimes  also,  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  modification  of  memory.  We  have 
reminiscences,  if  we  remember  how  certain  per¬ 
ceptions  have  been  acquired,  while  memory  con¬ 
sists  of  their  perfect  re-production. 

I  neither  consider  reminiscence  as  a  fundamental 
faculty,  nor  as  a  modification  of  memory  ;  but  as 
the  peculiar  memory  or  repetition  of  the  func¬ 
tions  of  eventuality ,  that  faculty  which  takes 
cognizance  of  the  functions  of  all  the  others. 

This  viewT  shows  how  w^e  may  have  reminis¬ 
cence,  but  no  memory  of  the  functions  of  our 
effective  faculties.  And  also  how  we  may  remem¬ 
ber  having  had  a  sensation  which  we  cannot  re¬ 
produce,  and  repeat  a  perception — without  re¬ 
membering  how  it  had  been  acquired.  Thus,  we 
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may  recollect  that  wo  know  the  name  of  a  person 
without  being  able  to  utter  it,  and  also  repeat  a 
song  without  remembering  where  we  learned  it. 
The  special  intellectual  faculties,  in  general, repeat 
their  individual  perceptions  and  produce  memory, 
while  that  of  eventuality,  in  particular,  recollects, 
or  has  reminiscence.  Reminiscence,  then,  is  to 
eventuality  that  which  each  kind  of  memory  is  to 
the  other  intellectual  faculties. — Spitrzheim. 


PRACTICAL  “HITS”  IN  PHRENOLOGY. 

Dr.  Spurzheim  used  to  say  that  phrenologists 
made  a  good  or  a  bad  hit,  as  chance  might  turn 
out,  when  they  ventured  to  predicate  the  actions 
of  persons  whose  heads  they  might  be  examining. 
The  following  are  “  good  hits  ”  which  I  was  pro¬ 
voked  into  a  short  time  ago.  Having  been  called 
professionally  to  visit  the  house  of  a  wealthy  mer¬ 
chant,  the  ladies  of  the  family  began  to  ridicule 
phrenology,  and  asked  me  whether  or  not  I  ac¬ 
tually  believed  in  it.  My  reply  was,  “  I  not  only 
believe  it  to  be  true,  but  will  prove  it  so  by  your 
own  head,”  addressing  one  of  them.  This  was 
instantly  acceded  to.  The  lady  had  a  small  head, 
with  deficient  self-esteem  and  hope,  and  large 
cautiousness  and  love  of  approbation  ;  tempera¬ 
ment  nervo-bilious.  I  told  her  she  never  acted  on 
her  own  opinion,  but  depended  much  upon  those 
with  whom  she  associated  ;  that  she  was  troubled 
with  great  depression  of  spirits,  which  would  be 
likely  to  increase,  unless  she  knew  the  mental  con¬ 
dition  “on  which  it  depended,  and  means  of 
avoiding  it.  The  lady  burst  into  tears,  and  ad¬ 
mitted  the  accuracy  of  the  statement,  whilst  the 
group  looked  unutterable  things.  During  this 
scene  another  member  of  the  family  came  into 
the  drawing-room,  and  inquired  why  she  looked 
so  dull.  He  was  informed,  and  immediately  gave 
way  to  a  paroxysm  of  laughter,  and  said  they  were 
simpletons  to  give  credit  to  such  stuff  as  phren¬ 
ology.  This  roused  my  ire,  and  I  offered  to  prove 
by  his  head,  as  he  was  a  stranger  to  me,  whether  I 
could  read  character.  He  replied  in  the  most  pro¬ 
voking  manner,  “  I  know  you  cannot  tell  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  gentlemen  as  well  as  the  character  of 
ladies  !”  It  was  a  fair  challenge  :  I  looked  at  his 
head,  which  was  more  broad  than  high,  with  a 
rather  large  anterior  lobe,  and  very  large  self¬ 
esteem.  I  remarked  that  he  had  a  much  better 
opinion  of  himself,  than  he  had  of  any  other  per¬ 
son, and  though  possessed  ofagood  natural  intellect, 
lie  thought  every  study  foolish  that  failed  to  bring 
money  ;  and  that  he  was  apt  to  give  respect  to 
those  who  were  wealthy,  and  entertain  a  contemp¬ 
tible  opinion  of  those  who  were  poor.  He  coloured, 
coughed,  and  looked  very  silly  ;  whilst  the  ladies 
laughed  and  clapped  their  hands,  exclaiming  that 
it  was  true  to  the  letter. — Mr.  Levison,  in  letter 
of  Jan.  29. 


DR.  CHANNING’S  OPINION  OF  THE 
THEATRE. 

1  n  its  present  state,  the  theatre  deserves  no  en¬ 
couragement.  It  is  an  accumulation  of  immoral 
influences.  It  has  nourished  intemperance  and  all 
vice.  In  saying  this,  I  do  not  say  that  the  amuse¬ 
ment  is  radically,  essentially  evil.  I  can  conceive 
of  a  theatre,  which  would  be  the  noblest  of  all 
amusements,  and  would  take  a  high  rank  among 
the  means  of  refining  the  taste  and  elevating  the 
character  of  a  people . But  how  little 


does  the  theatre  accomplish  its  end  ?  How  often 
is  it  disgraced  by  monstrous  distortions  of  human 
nature,  and  still  more  disgraced  by  profaneness, 
coarseness,  indelicacy,  low  wit,  such  as  no  woman, 
worthy  of  the  name,  can  hear  without  a  blush,  and 
no  man  can  take  pleasure  in  without  self- degrada  ¬ 
tion.  Is  it  possible  that  a  Christian  and  a  refined 
people  can  resort  to  theatres,  where  exhibitions  of 
dancing  are  given  fit  only  for  brothels,  and  where 
the  most  licentious  class  in  the  community  throng 
unconcealed  to  tempt  and  destroy  ?  That  the 
theatre  should  be  suffered  to  exist  in  its  present 
degradation  is  a  reproach  to  the  community. 
W ere  it  to  fall,  a  better  drama  might  spring  up  in 
its  place. — Address  on  Temperance. 


INTELLIGENCE. 

MR.  BURKE’S  LECTURES. 

Lecture  3rd,  continued.* 

It  is  not,  however,  in  regard  to  size  as  affecting 
the  whole  head,  that  this  question  is  of  such 
great  importance.  The  errors  made  by  phren¬ 
ologists,  in  this  respect,  are  comparatively  of  little 
consequence,  when  contrasted  with  those  to 
which  their  present  views  must  lead  them, 
when  speaking  of  size  of  forehead  ;  because  here 
there  are  some  other  sources  of  error,  of  greater 
consequence  even,  than  any  we  have  as  yet  alluded 
to.  But  let  us  first  consider  what  are  the  facts  of 
the  case,  and  then  seek  for  their  explanation. 

Well  then,  can  it  be  denied,  that  many  men  of 
great  intellect  have  possessed  foreheads  of  very 
moderate,  or  even  small  size,  whether  considered 
absolutely  or  relatively  ?  This  may  be  denied, 
for  there  are  persons  who  would  explain  away 
any  fact  that  happened  to  clash  with  a  favorite 
opinion  ;  but  I  fancy  that  no  phrenologist  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  candour  will  deny  it.  However, 
whether  it  be  denied  or  not,  it  is  not  the  less 
true.  Even  the  few  specimens  before  me  furnish 
many  evidences  of  its  truth.  What,  for  instance, 
is  your  notion  of  the  intellectual  character  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  ?  When  such  a  question  is  asked, 
do  there  not  immediately  arise  to  your  minds 
many  splendid  descriptions,  which  you  have  read, 
of  this  philosopher,  in  which  language  has  been 
exhausted  to  find  terms  sufficiently  expressive  of 
the  author’s  notions  of  the  splendour  and  vast¬ 
ness  of  his  talents  ?  Has  not  posterity  pro¬ 
nounced  him  a  genius  of  the  loftiest,  the  sub- 
limest  order  ?  Nay,  indeed,  are  not  his  talents 
often  spoken  of  as  altogether  superhuman  ?  Now 
then,  here  is  his  mask. — Do  jrou  see  in  it  any  indi¬ 
cations  of  this  character,  according  to  your 
present  phrenological  notions  ?  Surely  not.  This 
is  a  small  forehead,  absolutely.  I  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  saying  that  it  is  small  also  as  compared  to 
the  rest  of  the  head.  Indeedit  would  make  mat¬ 
ters  infinitely  worse,  if  we  denied  to  Newton  the 

*  I  must  observe,  that  in  preparing  these  lec¬ 
tures  for  the  press,  I  have  not  considered  it  at  all 
necessary  to  confine  myself  to  a  report  of  what 
T  littered  on  the  occasions  referred  to.  On  the 
contrary,  I  have  availed  myself  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  presenting  my  views,  as  fully  as  time 
and  circumstances  would  permit  ;  and  have  not 
hesitated  to  avail  myself  of  any  reflection,  or  ar¬ 
gument,  that  happened  to  occur  to  me  as  appro¬ 
priate,  whether  1  had  referred  to  it  or  not,  before 
my  audience. 
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possession  of  a  good  sized  head.  I  will  grant  that 
this  mask  docs  not  give  to  an  inexperienced  person 
a  perfectly  fair  idea  of  the  size  of  the  forehead  ; 
it  does  not  enable  him  to  estimate  its  depth.  The 
forehead  is  really  better  than  it  would  at  first  ap¬ 
peal'.  But  whatever  allowances  you  make,  it 
remains  still  a  small  forehead.  I  have  seen  busts 
of  Newton  in  which  the  forehead  was  much 
larger  than  it  is  indicated  here ;  but  if  this 
mask  be  accurate,  those  cases  are  artistic  exag¬ 
gerations  ;  for  the  forehead  is  in  them  made  pro¬ 
minent,  where  it  here  slopes.  I  need  not  particu¬ 
larly  call  your  attention  to  the  errors  in  which 
artists  are  in  the  habit  of  indulging.  Every  one 
is  familiar  with  them.  They  are  indulged  in,  to 
such  a  degree,  as  to  render  the  greater  part  of 
their  works  quite  useless  for  the  purposes  of 
science,  when  they  might  have  been  invaluable  ; 
and  I  must  say  that  this  trifling  with,  or  sacrifice 
of  truth,  on  the  part  of  artists,  is  digraceful  to 
them,  not  merely  as  artists,  but  as  men.  I  con¬ 
tend,  then,  that  if  this  mask  be  accurate,  as  far  as 
it  goes,  Newton  had  a  small  forehead,  particularly 
so,  when  compared  with  the  usual  developments 
of  the  educated  classes  of  this  country,  especially 
merchants,  bankers,  manufacturers,  and  business 
men  generally  ;  and  I  may  add  some  classes  of  the 
uneducated  also.  If  you  doubt  this,  examine, 
and  you  will  soon  cease  to  doubt.  But  the  least  ob¬ 
serving  of  you  must  have  noticed  already,  that 
this  is  a  small  forehead,  when  collared  with  what 
you  are  accustomed  to  observe,  in  your  daily  in¬ 
tercourse  with  men.  Examine  further,  and  you 
will  be  still  more  satisfied.  Nay,  try  this  expe¬ 
riment.  Stop  the  first  working  mason  or  bricklayer 
you  happen  to  meet,  and  ten  to  one  he  has  a  larger 
head,  and  a  much  larger  forehead  than  Isaac 
Newton. 

But  you  will  perhaps  say,  what  then  be¬ 
comes  of  phrenology  ?  That  is  not  the  question. 
W  e  are  now  seeking  for  truth.  It  matters  not  to 
this  argument  what  phrenology  says  upon  the 
matter.  We  must  shape  phrenology  to  truth,  not 
truth  to  phrenology.  But,  in  correct  language, 
phrenology  cannot  be  in  opposition  to  any  truth. 
It  is  not  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Gall,  nor  the  opinions 
of  Dr.  Spurzlieim,  nor  the  opinions  of  any  other 
man,  which  constitute  phrenology.  Phrenology 
is  not  a  matter  of  history,  but  of  science.  It  must, 
therefore,  change  and  change,  until  every  doctrine 
that  goes  under  its  name,  shall  be  in  perfect  ac¬ 
cordance  with  truth.  We  shall  presently  see  how 
easily  the  present  discrepancy  can  be  reconciled, 
when  wre  have  once  got  rid  of  certain  errors  of 
phrenologists.  You  must  observe,  howrever,  that 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood,  as  asserting  that 
the  generality  of  persons  in  the  working  classes 
have  large  heads  and  foreheads.  Such  is  by  no 
means  the  fact.  Certain  ranges  of  them  have 
particularly  small  heads,  and  others  again  both 
small  heads  and  small  foreheads.  Phrenologists 
have  eagerly  seized  upon  these  facts,  and  gene¬ 
ralized  them  out  of  all  proportion.  It  is  only 
certain  particular  casts  that  are  thus  constituted. 
On  the  contrary,  the  lower  grades  of  mechanics, 
those  especially  whose  occupations  require 
strength,  as  well  as  skill,  will  perhaps  generally 
be  found  to  have  large  foreheads,  as  weli  as  large 
heads.  I  sav,  perhaps,  because  I  have  not  ob¬ 
served  sufficiently  long  to  say  how  many  casts,  or 
modifications  of  casts  may  exist  amongst  them. 
It  is  quite  enough  for  my  purpose,  that  numerous 
examples  of  this  organization  may  be  met  with 
in  these  ranks.  Neither  will  it  do  to  say  that 
these  men  have  large  bodies,  and,  therefore,  re¬ 


quire  lai’ge  heads  and  foreheads,  because  some 
divisions  of  the  races  just  spoken  of  as  having 
small  heads  and  foreheads,  have  even  larger  bodies 
than  these  mechanics.  Perhaps  wre  may  be  told 
that  the  men  who  are  thus  organized  have  in 
reality  great  natural  powers,  that  they  are  na¬ 
ture’s  geniuses,  nature’s  great  men,  &c.  If  so, 
they  do  very  little  credit  to  nature.  They  show, 
too,  how  inferior  its  productions  arc  to  those  of 
art.  Since  the  latter,  by  its  trainings,  can  effect, 
with  a  very  poor  organization,  what  the  former 
cannot  make  the  least  approach  to,  by  the  aid  of 
the  finest  organs.  But  these  opinions  will  not, 
for  a  moment,  stand  the  test  of  investigation. 
They  may  look  plausible  in  the  pages  of  meta¬ 
physicians,  and  sound  attractive  from  the  lips  of 
philanthropists,  and  it  may  be  all  very  well  for 
poets  to  sing  of  “  the  mute  inglorious  Miltons,” 
&c.,  which  are  to  be  picked  up  in  every  village ; 
but  stern  realities  show  us  nothing  of  the  kind. 
If  we  mingle  with  these  men,  whether  in  their 
childhood,  or  their  maturity,  we  look  in  vain  for 
the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  genius  ;  we  look  in 
vain  for  those  delicate  and  lofty  feelings  which 
neither  art  nor  education  ever  gave,  or  ever  will 
give.  We  look  in  vain  even  for  that  brightness  and 
force  of  intellect  which  the  circumstances  of  these 
people  would  rather  tend  to  call  forth, than  repress; 
since  necessity  is  the  most  powerful  stimulant  to 
talent,  or  rather  it  is  the  expression  of  all  the 
stimulants  calculated  to  arouse  our  native  ener¬ 
gies.  In  fact,  these  unfavourable  circumstances, 
however  they  might  militate  against  the  success 
of  genius  or  talent,  are  calculated  to  arouse  those 
qualities, even  to  too  intense  an  action.  Individuals, 
thus  circumstanced,  feeling  continualty  the  in¬ 
ternal  promptings  of  genius,  seeing  the  immense 
contrast  between  what  the}''  are,  and  what  they 
wish  to  be,  would  make  great,  even  if  unavailing, 
efforts,  to  rise  to  their  natural  level.  We  should 
at  least  see  that  they  were,  and  that  they  felt 
themselves  displaced.  If  we  look  amongst  the 
masses  I  have  alluded  to,  we  shall  find  numbers 
organized  as  I  have  said,  who  give  none  of  these 
indications.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  mark  the 
course  of  true  genius  in  adversity,  do  we  not  be¬ 
hold  it  make  perpetual,  and  sometimes  almost 
superhuman  efforts  to  realize  its  objects  ?  And  do 
we  not  behold  it  in  the  end  triumphing  over  all 
obstacles,  or  breaking  its  heart  against  the  bar¬ 
riers  which  fate  has  thrown  into  its  path  ?  In  a 
word,  education  can  create  nothing.  It  can  but 
give  increased  activity  and  efficiency  to  those 
faculties  which  nature  has  bestowed  upon  us.  But 
let  us  proceed  with  our  facts.  , 

This  is  the  mask  of  a  celebrated  lawyer,  orator, 
and  statesman,  one  of  the  prominent  men  of  the 
age.  You  cannot  here  question  the  accuracy  of 
the  mask.  It  was  taken  by  Deville ;  that  alone  is 
sufficient  authority.  You  may  be  sure  it  gives 
you  all  of  the  forehead  which  the  hair  permitted 
to  be  given.  But  you  know  the  individual. 
He  is  still  living,  and  every  one  has  heard  of  his 
small  forehead.  There  can  be  no  deception  here. 
What  then,  do  phrenologists  think,  when  con¬ 
trasting  this  small  forehead  with  the  intellectual 
character  of  Henry  Brougham  ?  Why,  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  they  doubt  his  talent,  as  much  as  if  is 
possible  for  them  to  doubt  it.  They  speak  of  his 
large  perceptive  powers,  and  of  his  active  and 
energetic  temperament — they  make  very  great  use 
of  temperament  in  this  case ;  they  show  that  his 
powers  lie  rather  in  the  vividness  of  his  percep¬ 
tions,  and  the  strength  of  his  memory,  than  in  the 
depth  or  foi'ce  of  his  reasoning,  or  the_  profundity 
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of  his  views ;  and  thus  they  reason,  and  reason, 
until  it  at  last  plainly  appears,  that  Henry  Lord 
Brougham  and  Vaux  is  a  very  ordinary  sort  of 
personage,  after  all.  But  then,  when  this  argu¬ 
ment  is  over,  we  open  our  eyes,  and  look  around, 
and  see  what  ordinary  people  are,  and  what  they 
do  ;  and  we  look  at  what  Lord  Brougham  wTas, 
and  has  been,  and  is :  we  see  wThat  he  has  achieved 
by  his  own  unaided  efforts ;  we  see  what  his 
position  is,  and  has  been,  in  a  great  nation,  in  an 
enlightened  age,  among  great  men, — and  when  wre 
ask  for  what  he  is  distinguished  ?  the  answer  is, 
for  his  intellect.  So  then,  after  all  our  fine  rea¬ 
sonings,  there  are  two  awkward  facts  still  before 
us — Lord  Brougham  is  a  great  man — intellectually 
great,  and  he  has  a  small  forehead.  Let  us  argue 
as  we  will,  we  cannot  remove  these  facts.  I  grant 
you  that  the  lower,  or  perceptive  range,  as  it  is 
called,  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  is  larger  than 
the  group  which  is  named  reflective,  or  reasoning ; 
but  I  see  no  large  development  there,  nothing  like 
it,  nothing  beyond  very  moderate  size.  I  grant 
you  that  the  person  thus  constituted  may  be  more 
distinguished,  by  the  vividness  of  his  perceptions, 
than  by  the  depth  of  liis  reasonings,  but  what 
then  ?  May  he  not  still  be  greatly  distinguished 
as  a  reasoner  ?  Is  it  possible  that  Lord  Brougham 
could  be  so  eminent  as  a  pleader,  as  a  debater,  as  a 
man  of  science,  without  great  reasoning  powers  ? 
It  would  be  sheer  folly  to  answer  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive.  I  grant  you  that  in  general  depth  and  grasp 
of  mind,  Lord  Brougham  has  had  many  superiors. 
He  very  much  differs,  for  instance,  in  that  respect, 
from  that  great  man  whose  mask  I  now  hold 
before  you,  Edmund  Burke ;  and  you  see,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  a  much  larger  and  a  differently  shaped 
forehead.  But  what  then  ?  Compare  Brougham, 

I  will  not  say  with  the  mass  of  men,  but  compare 
him  with  the  generality  of  talented  and  educated 
men,  and  does  he  not  evince  a  vividness,  a  force,  a 
depth  and  originality  of  mind,  that  fully  entitle 
him  to  the  appellation  of  a  great  man  ?  I  think 
so,  at  least ;  and  in  giving  this  opinion  I  but  echo 
the  voice  of  the  British  nation.  There  is,  however, 
a  peculiarity  in  the  mental  constitution  of  persons 
organized  as  Lord  Brougham  is,  which  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of,  for  it  gives  a  colour  to  the  objec¬ 
tions  we  have  been  considering.  Such  persons  are 
„  often  impetuous  in  speech  and  action,  and  hasty 
and  partial  in  judgment.  The  organs  of  feeling 
being  disproportionate  to  those  of  intellect,  there 
will  be,  in  cases  of  excitement,  a  decided  tendency 
to  have  the  decisions  of  the  judgment  too  much 
influenced  by  the  feelings  of  the  moment ;  so  that 
you  may  have  from  these  persons,  at  times,  judg¬ 
ments  which  are  hasty,  partial,  shallow,  and  even 
trifling.  But  view  them  in  another  phase  of  cha¬ 
racter.  Let  a  subject  be  presented  to  them  in 
their  calmer  moments,  a  subject  requiring  much 
research  or  deep  consideration,  a  subject  in  which 
they  are  greatly  interested,  and  in  respect  to 
which  they  are  anxious  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  or 
to  support  some  particular  position.  Instantly 
the  attention  is  rivetted,  and  remains  so,  for  hours, 
for  days,  for  weeks,  for  any  time  that  may  be 
required :  everything  connected  with  the  subject 
immediately  becomes  of  interest,  all  the  knowledge 
possessed,  in  respect  to  it,  starts  at  once  to  the 
mind,  fresh  knowledge  is  sought  on  every  side, 
and  the  question  is  viewed,  as  much  as  possible,  in 
all  its  bearings,  until  some  result  is  deduced  that 
satisfies  the  mind.  Mark  the  nature  of  that  result, 
and  see  if  it  be  at  all  proportionate  to  your  present 
notions  of  small  foreheads.  It  will  often  be  such  as 
to  fill  you  with  astonishment  and  admiration,  and 


sweep  away  your  arguments  and  theories  in  spite  of 
your  partialities  for  them.  This  mental  peculiarity 
gives  the  explanation  of  the  numerous  anomalies 
discoverable  in  the  intellectual  characters  of  many 
great  men  :  it  is  the  secret  of  that  strange  mix¬ 
ture  of  strength  and  weakness,  prejudice  and 
wisdom,  littleness  and  greatness,  which  their  wri¬ 
tings  and  speeches  often  display.  You  see  then 
that  I  do  not  speak  of  a  small  forehead,  as  an 
advantage  ;  it  is  the  contrary.  I  merely  maintain 
that  it  may  co-exist  -with  exalted  talent :  but  it 
has  its  inconveniences.  When  to  an  organization, 
otherwise  constituted  like  that  which  I  have  de¬ 
scribed,  you  add  a  large  forehead,  then  you  have 
none  of  these  weaknesses ;  weaknesses  of  course  there 
are,  for  we  are  speaking  of  men,  but  not  such  weak¬ 
nesses  as  these.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  reasonings 
of  such  men,  are  distinguished  by  a  profundity 
proportionate  to  their  know- ledge,  which  is  usually 
very  great.  In  their  most  ordinary  discourse, 
there  is  no  trace  of  shallowness  ;  in  their  most  im¬ 
passioned  moments,  reason  is  still  triumphant  : 
they  are  always  intellectually  great.  Such  a  man 
was  Edmund  Burke  ;  and  in  calling  his  a  large 
forehead,  1  speak  according  to  the  measure  of  in¬ 
tellectual  men,  it  is  only  of  good  size,  according  to 
the  usual  standard  ;  you  may  any  day  meet  with 
numbers  of  persons  whose  foreheads  are  much 
larger.  And  yet  you  know  that  this  man  possessed 
an  intellect  of  the  most  profound  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  order ;  that,  in  fact,  as  a  literary  man,  as  an  ora¬ 
tor,  and  as  a  statesman,  he  ranks  with  the  loftiest 
names  of  ancient  or  modern  days.  If  you  imagine 
that  a  giant  mind  requires  for  its  manifestation  a 
giant  head,  your  theories  have  surely  deceived  3- ou. 

I  must,  however,  in  speaking  of  the  intellectual 
character  of  Nervton,  make  some  concession  to  the 
opinion  which  phrenologists  would  form  of  it  from 
his  mask.  I  certainly  do  think,  that  many  of  his 
admirers  have  spoken  of  him  in  very  exaggerated 
terms.  And  it  is  quite  natural  that  it  should  be  so. 
We  cannot  help  being  more  or  less  dazzled  by  the 
splendid  results  of  his  labours  :  and  we  are  apt  to 
forget,  that  brilliant  discoveries  are  often  more  the 
result  of  peculiarity  of  talent,  and  peculiarity 
of  circumstances,  than  of  the  absolute  amount  of 
intellect.  When,  too,  we  find  a  great  man  keeping 
himself  within  the  appropriate  sphere  of  his  genius, 
and,  consequently,  always  evincing  greatness  in 
what  he  undertakes,  we  very  naturally  suppose 
that  he  would  have  been  equally  successful,  in 
almost  any  other  course,  had  he  chosen  to  have  made 
the  attempt.  As  a  mathematician,  Newton  was 
in  his  true  sphere.  He  might  have  been  equally 
so  in  respect  to  any  inquiry  demanding  calm,  pa¬ 
tient,  and  long -continued  thought.  But  we  should 
not  find  him  as  great  in  circumstances  requiring 
the  mind  to  grasp  at  once,  and  rapidly  arrange, 
and  decide  upon  numerous  and  complex  matters. 
We  should  not  find  him  so  great,  as  a  politician 
or  statesman,  for  instance.  His  cautious  and  philo¬ 
sophical  mind  would  feel  overwhelmed  in  such  cir¬ 
cumstances.  To  be  at  ease  in  such  cases,  he  would 
have  required  a  somewhat  larger  forehead.  Dimi¬ 
nish, however, liiscaution  and  love  oftruth,givehim 
restlessness  of  disposition,  and  impetuosity  of  pas¬ 
sion,  and  then  he  would  rush  with  delight  into 
those  scenes  of  bustle  and  strife,  and  be  sometimes 
rash  and  superficial,  sometimes  philosophical  and 
profound.  In  a  word,  Newton  would  have  felt 
himself  wholly  displaced  in  circumstances,  in 
which  far  lesser  minds  would  have  felt  at  ease. 
His  mere  intellect,  certainly,  was  not  of  the  largest 
cast ;  but  take  his  mind  as  a  whole,  and  how  many, 
or  whom,  shall  we  place  before  him  ? 
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Now  let  us  turn  to  another  case.  Whose  head 
do  you  suppose  this  cast  to  represent  \  Who  could 
have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  possessed  so 
small  a  forehead  ?  Was  the  person  an  idiot  ?  Oh 
dear  no  :  this  is  the  head  of  the  celebrated  Dean 
Swift.  Impossible  !  It  is  so,  nevertheless.  You 
know  what  were  his  talents  ;  here  is  his  forehead  ; 
you  have  no  alternative  but  to  find  out,  as  well  as 
you  can,  the  sources  of  those  brilliant  powers,  in 
this  little  forehead.  The  mountain  will  not  come 
to  Mahomet,  so  Mahomet  must  go  to  the  mountain. 
But  perhaps  I  shall  be  told,  that  Swift  was  toler¬ 
ably  advanced  in  life  when  he  died,  that  for 
the  last  three  or  four  years  of  his  life  he  was  quite 
insane,  and  that  it  is  well  known  that  the  head 
sometimes  decreases  in  size,  in  old  age,  and  often¬ 
times  also  in  cases  of  insanity.  All  this  is  true,  but 
it  is  quite  insufficient  to  explain  away  the  force  of 
the  fact  before  you.  Let  us  examine  it.  This  is 
a  cast  from  the  skull  of  Swift,  and  therefore  you 
will  be  aware  that  the  head,  in  its  natural  state, 
would  have  presented  a  somewhat  larger  size  ; 
still,  you  see,  it  must  have  been  a  rather  small 
head,  and  a  particularly  small  forehead.  In  this 
country  you  will  seldom  see  so  small  a  forehead, 
with  man,  woman,  or  child  ;  unless  it  be  among 
the  countrymen  of  Swift,  and  then  chiefly  among 
a  certain  cast  of  the  lower  orders  of  them.  Now 
then,  the  decrease  in  external  size  of  head  which 
old  age  makes,  when  it  makes  any,  is  very  trifling, 
comparatively  speaking  ;  perhaps  it  is  barely  per¬ 
ceptible  to  the  eye.  The  chief  effect  is  internal. 
The  brain  itself  often  sensibly  diminishes  in  size, 
the  internal  table  of  the  skull  follows  its  change, 
and  the  skull  becomes  much  more  thick  and  dense, 
while  the  external  surface  of  the  skull  may  be 
little,  if  any  thing,  affected.  After  all,  these  are 
but  occasional  effects  of  extreme  old  age.  Though 
the  term  old  age  is  quite  relative,  we  can  hardly 
suppose  the  mere  age  of  Dean  Swift,  viz.  78,  to 
have  produced  any  sensible  diminution  of  exter¬ 
nal  size,  as  he  seems  to  have  retained  great  intellec¬ 
tual  and  moral  vigour  up  to  the  period  of  the  illness 
which  was  the  forerunner  of  his  insanity.  If  there 
be  any  external  diminution  of  size,  therefore,  we 
must  attribute  it  to  the  insanity  itself.  Now  I 
will  admit  that  the  insanity  was  of  such  a  cast  as 
to  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  intellectual  powers 
were  in  a  great  degree,  if  not  even  principally, 
affected  by  it.  Still,  the  facts  of  this  nature  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  do  not  warrant  us  in 
presupposing  any  great  diminution  of  external 
size,  from  this  cause,  in  the  short  period  of  three 
or  four  years.  The  brain  may  have  receded,  and 
the  skull  have  thickened,  for  aught  I  know,  but  in 
the  external  appearances,  there  are  no„indications 
whatever  of  any  decided  change  of  size,  or  pro¬ 
portion.  Now,  to  affect  my  argument,  there  must 
have  been  a  great,  an  extraordinary  change.  If 
you  wish  to  make  of  this  a  moderately  large  fore¬ 
head,  without  altering  the  proportions  of  the  face, 
or  of  the  other  parts  of  the  head,  you  will  create 
a  complete  monstrosity,  a  shape  never  seen  in  na¬ 
ture,  except  perhaps  in  cases  of  disease  or  malfor¬ 
mation,  when  there  is  no  saying  what  might  not 
take  place.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  would  make 
it  moderately  large,  without  altering  the  general 
shape,  you  must  make  the  whole  head  and  face 
preternaturally  large  ;  you  must  have  a  monstro¬ 
sity  of  another  kind.  There  is  no  medium  course. 
But  the  moreyou  examinethis  head, the  less  reason 
will  you  find  for  supposing  any  marked  change  to 
have  taken  place.  It  is  consistent  in  all  its  bear¬ 
ings  ;  it  is  a  variety  of  a  peculiar,  and  by  no  means 
type,  speaking  of  mankind  generally,  though 


somewhat  unusual  amongst  ourselves.  And  here 
let  me  remind  you,  that  there  are  laws  of  arrange¬ 
ment,  affecting  the  proportions  of  the  cerebral 
organization,  similar  to,  or  rather  the  same  as  those 
which  naturalists  have  observed,  in  reference  to 
other  systems  of  the  body,  and  that  consequently 
we  are  not  justified  in  presupposing  changes, which 
would  set  these  laws  at  defiance.  It  is  quite  time 
enough  to  speak  of  such  things  when  we  find  them. 
.If  we  will  give  ourselves  the  trouble  of  classifying 
heads,  according  to  their  shapes  and  sizes,  we  shall 
soon  perceive  that  some  of  them  are  types  of  par¬ 
ticular  races,  and  that  the  rest  indicate  various 
blendings  of  those  races.  And  we  shall  find  that  all 
parts  of  the  human  system  are  bound  together  by 
such  laws  of  harmony,  that  organic  change,  m  any 
one  part,  necessarily  presupposes  some  correspond¬ 
ing  change  in  others.  And  yet  some  phrenologists 
tell  us  wonderful  things  of  the  changes  that  may  be 
made  in  the  size  of  different  organs  by  exercise,  or 
inactivity,  not  in  childhood  only, but  even  in  adult 
age.  I  have  been  led  away  myself,  in  this  matter, 
as  well  as  others,  by  confident  assertions,  and  a 
certain  plausibility  of  argument,  but  I  think  very 
differently  on  the  subject  now.  It  may  be  that 
I  have  gone  to  extremes  in  the  contrary  direc¬ 
tion,  if  so  I  shall  be  very  ready  to  modify  my 
views  when  I  see  any  fair  evidence  of  their 
error.  There  is  some  foundation,  1  admit,  for 
the  supposed  effects  of  exercise  in  increasing  the 
development  of  organs,  but  it  is  wholly  incon¬ 
siderable,  in  comparison  with  the  splendid  super¬ 
structure  erected  on  it.  I  assert  then  that  all 
appearances  are  against  the  supposition,  that  the 
age,  or  insanity  of  Dean  Swift,  materially  affected 
the  external  size  or  shape  of  his  forehead  ;  while, 
even  admitting  that  they  did  produce  some  effect, 
I  think  this  cast,  if  it  be  a  cast  of  the  skull  of 
Swift,  of  which  I  suppose  there  is  no  doubt, 
affords  unequivocal  evidence  that  this  distin¬ 
guished  man  had,  at  every  period  of  his  life,  a  very 
small  forehead,  both  relatively  and  absolutely. 

But  this  case  need  not  be  so  warmly  disputed. 
It  is  by  no  means  singular.  Amongst  living  men 
there  are  too  many  parallel  cases  to  be  evaded. 
Had  artists  been  faithful  to  their  trust,  the  records 
of  the  past  would  have  easily  set  the  question  at 
rest.  Unfortunately,  artists  have  considered  them¬ 
selves  justified  in  giving  to  their  works  the  ut¬ 
most  degree  of  dignity  .and  beauty,  consistent  with 
a  certain  amount  of  resemblance  ;  they  have  often 
even  sacrificed  all  likeness,  in  the  endeavour  to 
attain  this  object.  They  almost  always  exaggerate 
the  forehead,  and  often  the  whole  person  ;  so  that 
what  one  takes  for  a  large  man,  may  have  been  a 
very  small  one.  In  fact,  with  a  few  honourable 
exceptions,  artists  have  been  a  set  of  romancers, 
not  copyists  of  nature*. 

But  even  as  matters  stand,  there  is  quite  enough 
in  these  records  to  prove  the  position  I  am  advo¬ 
cating.  You  have  in  your  collection  a  cast  of  the 


*  Thus  in  the  gallery' of  portraits,  published  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffu¬ 
sion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  there  is  one  of  Swift,  in 
which  he  is  represented  with  a  very  large  and 
high  forehead.  There  are  some  portraits  indeed 
in  this  collection,  which  have  the  forehead — what 
with  design,  and  what  with  insufficiency  of  shading 
— out  of  all  proportion,  and  absolutely  monstrous. 
Indeed  there  are  but  few  portraits  in  the  collec¬ 
tion,  on  which  I  would  set  any  -value,  for  phreno¬ 
logical  purposes.  Among  those  few  are  those  by 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  which  have  every  appearance 
of  b  jing  true  to  nature. 
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skull  of  King  Robert  Bruce.  He  was  not  a 
literary  character  assuredly  ;  but  it  would  be  very 
absurd  to  assert  that  he  was  not  a  man  of  very 
considerable  talent.  There  is  a  remarkable 
general  resemblance  between  his  head  and  that  of 
Swift,  and  particularly  the  same  disproportion  in 
the  relative  size  of  the  forehead.  The  head,  how¬ 
ever,  is  larger,  and  the  forehead  also  rather 
larger  in  proportion ;  it  is  higher  and  more 
sloping,  but  not  so  broad,  as  that  of  Swift.  Now 
open  the  history  of  your  country  and  examine  the 
records  of  the  life  of  this  hero  ;  and  then  ask 
yourselves  whether  a  man  of  feeble  and  shallow  in¬ 
tellect  could  have  held  such  a  position,  and  played 
such  a  part  as  he  did  ?  And  yet,  according  to  our 
present  phrenological  vie ws,  a  feeble  and  shallow  in¬ 
tellect  he  ought  most  certainly  to  have  possessed. 

You  have  here  the  mask  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  of  his  age,  to 
say  the  least.  The  forehead,  you  see,  though  much 
larger  than  the  two  last  spoken  of,  is  still,  abso¬ 
lutely,  a  small  forehead.  If  you  compare  it  with 
the  size  of  the  face ;  and  this  you  are  bound  to  do, 
according  to  all  the  rules  of  comparison  adopted 
by  phrenologists,  you  will  find  that  it  is  very  small 
relatively.  In  other  words,  Cromwell  had  a  very 
small  forehead,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  his 
head,  and  of  his  body  generally.  And  yet,  look 
at  him  as  a  warrior  and  a  statesman  !  I  grant  you 
that  his  moral  and  physical  energies  were  of  a  far 
higher  order  than  his  mere  intellectual  powers  ; 
but  what  then  \  Compare  his  intellect  with  that 
of  the  masses  of  men,  and  his  forehead  with  theirs, 
and  then  say  whether  I  am  not  justified  in  assert¬ 
ing  that  phrenologists  have  made  too  much  ac¬ 
count  of  large  foreheads  ? 

Here  is  the  mask  of  William  Pitt,  an  orator  and 
statesman,  of  what  order  I  need  not  remind  you. 
The  forehead  is  much  larger,  certainly,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  head,  than  any  of  those  I  have  named 
to  you,  Burke  excepted.  Still  you  see  it  is  a  small 
forehead.  The  head  altogether  must  have  been  of 
moderate  size  ;  but  even  then  the  forehead  is  but 
very  moderate,  proportionally  ;  decidedly  small 
absolutely.  If  you  speak  of  men  of  a  high  order  of 
intellect,  the  proportions  in  this  head  are  very 
favourable  indeed  ;  but  if  you  speak  of  men  in 
general,  this  is  a  very  poor  forehead.  Neverthe¬ 
less  it  is  the  forehead  of  one  of  England’s  greatest 
orators  and  statesmen. 

I  might  take  a  few  more  illustrations  from  your 
collection,  but  I  must  not  trespass  too  much  upon 
your  attention  ;  I  shall  therefore  merely  allude  to 
one  more  case,  and  then  terminate  this  portion  of  my 
subject,  with  some  general  remarks  and  conclu¬ 
sions.  This  is  the  mask  of  Napoleon,  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  men,  intellectually  as  well  as 
morally,  that  the  world  has  ever  produced.  You 
have  heard  much  of  his  large  head,  and  magnifi¬ 
cent  forehead,  and  certainly  if  what  phrenologists 
tell  us  of  the  importance  of  size  be  true,  he  ought 
to  have  had  a  most  uncommon  development  of 
both.  You  may  be  sure  the  artists  have  not  failed 
to  indulge  in  their  magnifying  propensities,  in 
this  case  ;  and  you  seldom  see  either  bust  or  por¬ 
trait,  in  which  they  have  not  bestowed  upon  him 
an  uncommonly  large  head  and  forehead.  Fortu¬ 
nately  this  mask  gives  the  whole  frontal  region,  and 
we  are  in  the  condition  of  judging  of  the  truth  of 
these  representations.  There  is  evidently  nothing 
uncommon  in  the  size  of  this  head,  still  less  so  in 
the  size  of  this  forehead.  It  is  a  very  beautiful 
forehead  certainly,  beautifully  proportioned  and 
set,  one  in  fact  of  the  very  highest  order  ;  but 
look  around  you,  and  you  must  come  to  the  con¬ 


clusion  that  it  is  quite  moderate  in  size  ;  you  may 
any  day  meet  with  hundreds  much  larger.  And 
thus  it  is  throughout  nature.  Could  we  have  masks 
and  casts  of  all  the  great  men  of  whose  extraor¬ 
dinary  foreheads  ancl  heads,  phrenologists  make 
so  much  account,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
that  they  would  all  be  found  to  be  artistic  ex- 
aggerations.  For  my  own  part,  I  believe  that 
genius  and  capacity,  of  a  very  high  order,  is  sel¬ 
dom,  if  ever,  associated  with  the  largest  heads  ; 
we  must  look  for  it  in  heads  moderate,  rather 
large,  and  large.  But  I  believe  that  very  high 
genius  and  talent,  of  various  grades,  may  exist 
with  foreheads  both  absolutely  and  relatively 
small ;  and  of  the  truth  of  this  position,  I  have 
given  you  some  striking  examples.  I  shall  allude 
to  some  more,  after  I  have  explained  to  you  a  gla¬ 
ring  error  which  phrenologists  have  fallen  into,  in 
speaking  of  the  intellectual  powers. 

(To  be  continued.) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  People's  Phrenological 
Journal. 

Sm, — I  have  read  with  considerable  interest 
your  extracts  from  Mr.  Burke’s  Lectures  ;  and 
although  I  am  not  prepared  to  agree  with  him  in 
many  of  his  opinions,  I  feel  it  right  to  claim  for 
myself  the  credit  of  long-promulgated  discoveries 
which  coincide  not  only  with  much  that  he  ad¬ 
vances,  but  also  with  the  sentiments  published  by 
Mr.  Jones  of  Liverpool,  in  your  17tli  No. ;  and  in 
order  that  others  may  not  claim  as  new,  what  for 
years  I  have  publicly  proclaimed,  I  have  to  re¬ 
quest  that  you  will  insert  the  following  syllabus 
of  my  discoveries  in  the  science  of  phrenology. 
I  shall  shortly  lay  before  the  public  my  views 
upon  the  whole  matter. 

I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Q.  Rumball. 

I  differ  from  other  phrenologists  in  some  im¬ 
portant  points,  and  I  now  publicly  lay  claim  to 
the  following  phrenological  discoveries,  having  for 
a  considerable  period  promulgated  them  in  my 
lectures. 

1.  An  accurate  method  of  determining  the  size 
of  the  frontal  sinus. 

2.  Definitions  of  wit — comparison — insanity — 
its  cause  and  cure. 

4.  Definitions  of  liypocliondriacism,  its  cause 
and  cure. 

5.  Distinction  between  gustativeness  and  ali- 
mentativeness. 

6.  Distinction  between  melody  and  harmony. 

7.  Mode  by  which  character  changes  after 
puberty. 

8.  Demonstration  of  the  possession  of  free- 
vnll  by  man. 

9.  Proof  that  each  atom  of  brain  has  its  indi¬ 
vidual  function. 

10.  Distinction  between  concentrativeness  and 
inhabitiveness,  and  the  position  of  their  organs. 

11.  Discovery  of  retrospect.  J.  Q.  R. 

MESMERO-PHRENOLOGY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  People's  Phrenological 
Journal. 

Sir, — Our  opinions  on  the  above  subject  are  not 
the  result  of  merely  seeing  a  few  experiments  ; 
but  of  a  close  investigation  of  a  great  number  of 
subjects  in  various  parts  of  the  country  ;  and  not 
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only  on  those  who  knew  nothing  of  Mesmero- 
Plirenology,  but  even  on  the  phrenological  sub¬ 
jects  themselves  we  have  proved  our  position, — 
and  that  too  in  all  cases. 

A  short  time  since  we  went  to  the  house  of  a 
respectable  and  scientific  gentleman  near  this  town 
(who  advocates  mesmero -phrenology  monthly,  in 
the  Phreno-Magnet),  to  have  some  discourse  with 
him  on  the  subject.  He  did  not  agree  with  our 
views,  and  introduced  a  young  woman  who  did 
not  understand  phrenology ; — he  had  mesmerised 
her  twice,  but  had  only  brought  out  manifestations 
of  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  organs ;  conse¬ 
quently,  we  agreed  that  she  wash  proper  subject. 

She  was  mesmerised,  and  we  proceeded  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  manifestations  by  the  touch,  which  were 
as  follows : — Firmness :  she  arose  up  and  strutted 
about,  similar  to  self-esteem.  Hope:  she  imi¬ 
tated  every  word  we  said,  or  sound  we  made. 
Veneration:  she  manifested  philoprogenitive- 
ness  by  rocking  the  chair,  and  when  we  inquired 
what  she  was  doing,  she  said  she  was  nursing  her 
sister’s  child.  Love  of  approbation :  she  mani¬ 
fested  veneration  by  kneeling  down  and  praying 
fervently.  Destructiveness :  she  rose,  and  began 
to  repeat  u  When  far  away  remember  me,”  &c. 

It  is  our  opinion,  she  mistook  the  situations  of 
the  above  organs,  and  forgot  (if  she  ever  knew) 
altogether  several  others  from  which  wre  pro¬ 
duced  no  manifestations.  We  have,  during  the 
last  few  weeks,  been  through  a  part  of  Lancashire, 
and  have  succeeded  in  producing  the  mesmeric 
sleep  in  numerous  cases.  Two  of  the  subjects 
which  we  had  at  Colne,  will,  we  think,  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  others,  and  illustrative  of  what  we 
wish  to  be  understood.  They  are  two  young  men, 
residents  of  Colne  ;  and  were  witnessed  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  their  own  townsmen.  They  had  never 
been  mesmerised  previously,  and  were  utterly  ig¬ 
norant  of  phrenology.  The  first  was  thrown  into 
the  mesmeric  state  in  about  two  minutes  ;  and 
after  in  vain  trying  to  excite  the  organs,  we  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  make  the  impressions,  by  either  com¬ 
manding,  or  suggesting  what  we  wanted  to  be 
done.  We  told  him  to  stand  up  and  be  firm, — 
and  then  we  had  a  beautiful  manifestation  of 
firmness.  We  said  lie  down  and  be  calm,  then 
we  had  humility  in  good  style.  We  said  we  would 
touch  the  organ  of  dancing ,  and  touched  his 
shoulder,  on  which  he  arose  and  began  to  dance ; 
and  then  the  organ  for  singing ,  and  touched  his 
chin,  and  he  began  to  sing  merrily.  We  afterwards 
discovered  several  new  organs,  some  of  which  were 
in  the  cranium,  and  others  in  different  parts  of  the 
body ;  but  all  very  appropriate  to  phreno-mag- 
netism ,  as  no  doubt  those  that  were  in  the  back, 
knees,  and  arms ,  were  the  sympathetic  poles  of 
the  different  organs  that  were  displayed.  We 
discovered  the  organ  of  jumping  in  the  feet,  of 
walking  under  the  knee,  and  of  lifting,  in  the 
arm ;  as  a  manifestation  of  which  organ,  he 
lifted  the  operator  up  by  the  legs,  and  certainly 
placed  him  in  some  danger. 

These  experiments  were  tried  before  a  great 
number  who  believed  in  mesmero  -phrenology  ; 
who  went  away  under  the  impression  that  there 
was,  at  least,  something  worth  inquiring  into. 
We  were  equally  successful  with  the  second  sub¬ 
ject,  whom  we  had  never  seen  before ;  he  exhibited 
the  developments  in  the  same  style,  and  fully  as 
marked  as  those  of  the  former  subject ;  but  as  we 
have  given  a  sketch  of  the  first,  we  think  it  un¬ 
necessary  to  recapitulate. 

Rut,  Mr.  Editor,  we  would  strongly  recommend 
all  who  study  phrenology,  to  let  that  science  stand 


upon  its  own  merits  ;  it  has  withstood  the  scrutiny 
of  its  bitterest  foes  ; — it  has  aided  in  elevating 
and  civilizing  mankind ; — it  has  shook  the  trem¬ 
bling  walls  of  metaphysics — broke  the  rotten  stilts 
of  faith,  and  in  their  place  reinstated  man’s  en¬ 
nobled  reason. 

Yours,  &c., 

James  Lawson. 
Thomas  Clarke.' 

Nottingham ,  May,  20,  1843. 

P.S.  We  are  investigating  several  cases  of  clair 
voyance,  the  result  of  which  we  shall  fully  ac¬ 
quaint  you  with. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

D.  IL.  and  several  other  friends,  with  a  variety 
of  signatures,  shall  have  their  suggestions  adopted. 
Next  week  we  propose  giving  the  phrenological 
development  of  a  noted  character  ;  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  week  we  will  publish  the  name  and  analysis 
of  the  character, — thus  giving  an  opportunity  for 
the  student  to  try  conclusions  for  himself. 

Agnes. — Our  fair  correspondent  must  be  some¬ 
how  deceived.  Clay’s  head  was  in  No.  12 ;  and  we 
have  commenced  and  shall  continue  to  give  the 
promised  articles  upon  the  methods  adopted  by 
different  noted  practitioners,  to  produce  mesmeric 
effects. 

R.  /.’ s  letter  contains  many  valuable  sugges¬ 
tions  ;  but  all  is  supposition.  Can  he  not  furnish 
us  with  facts  to  prove  that  the  nervo-lymphatic 
is  the  temperament  most  susceptible  to  mesmeric 
influence?  This  would  be  much.  Will  he  confine 
his  practice  to  cases  of  disease  and  suffering,  and 
see  if  he  fails  with  any  temperament  ?  This  would 
go  far  to  prove  the  legitimate  use  of  mesmerism  to 
be  therapeutical,  and  then  any  effects  produced 
upon  healthy  subjects  would  have  little  to  do  with 
ascertaining  the  laws,  any  more  than  making 
electrical  experiments  under  unfavourable  circum¬ 
stances,  would  be  deemed  proper  data  to  erect 
electric  theories  on. 

A  Subscriber  (St.  Paul’s  Churchyard)  shall  ap¬ 
pear  next  week.] 

Correspondents  not  replied  to  must  consider 
we  are  compelled,  for  want  of  space  in  our  little 
Journal,  to  decline  publishing  their  letters. 


TO  THE  READERS  OF  THE  JOURNAL. 


“THE  PEOPLE’S  PHRENOLOGICAL  LIBRARY.” 

In  consequence  of  the  patronage  bestowed  upon 
the  People’s  Phrenological  Journal,  the  pro¬ 
prietors  have  felt  justified  in  undertaking  the 
publication  of  the  works  of  Gall,  Spurzlieim, 
Broussaus,  and  the  other  great  masters  of  phren¬ 
ology  in  a  cheap  and  popular  form.  The  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Phrenological  Library,  No  1,  will  appear 
the  first  of  July.  A  prospectus  will  be  immedi¬ 
ately  issued. 

London:  Published  by  J.  Milverton,  at  the  People’s  Phre¬ 
nological  Journal  Office,  310,  Strand;  also  by  G.  Berger, 
19,  Holy  well-street ;  and  Sherwood  &  Co.,  Paternoster 
Row;  and  by  J.  Cleave,  1,  Shoe-lane. 

Communications  for  the  Editor,  and  Advertisements,  to  be 
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A  COMPLETE  SYSTEM  OF  PHRENOLOGY, 
(  Continued. ) 

Animals  present  some  very  striking  and  in¬ 
teresting  traits  of  character,  in  connection  with 
this  power ;  but  in  making  observation  upon 
the  development  of  this  organ,  it  must  be 
noticed,  that  in  different  species  of  birds, 
fishes,  &c.,  the  situation  will  vary  to  some 
extent.  In  the  stork,  cormorant,  heron,  and 
others,  the  opening  of  the  ear  is  drawn  con¬ 
siderably  backward,  and  the  organ  of  destruc¬ 
tiveness  is  placed  almost  immediately  behind 
the  orbits.  The  size  of  the  organ  will  always 
be  found  relative  to  the  propensity  to  kill  and 
destroy.  Some  animals,  like  some  men,  are 
only  urged  by  the  powder,  to  kill,  to  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  appetite ;  and  they  kill  no  more 
than  they  require ;  others  of  a  different,  or 
even  of  the  same  species,  will  kill  for  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  destroying,  and  leave  the  bodies  of  their 
victims,  after  mangling  them  in  the  most  sav¬ 
age  manner.  There  are  many  instances  known 
of  this  organ  being  diseased  in  animals  ;  dogs 
will  then  rush  into  a  field  and  worry  sheep. 
Lately  an  instance  came  under  our  own  obser¬ 
vation,  of  a  dog  passing  a  stream  of  w-ater,  he 
had  been  daily  in  the  same  place,  under  the 
same  circumstances  apparently,  but  on  this 
particular  occasion  he  rushed  into  the  water, 
and  before  he  could  be  secured,  killed  more 
than  20  ducks.  This  wras  a  case  just  parallel  to 
one  our  Attorney-General  called,  murdering 
without  a  motive.  Both  in  the  case  of  the  man 
and  dog  there  was  a  motive, — the  gratification 
of  an  over-excited  destructiveness.  This  or¬ 
gan,  as  before  observed,  is  one  of  the  charac¬ 
teristics  which  particularly  distinguish  all  car¬ 
nivorous  animals ;  and  it  appears  to  us  that 
much  of  the  restlessness  and  love  of  stirring 
action,  which  distinguishes  these  animals,  de¬ 
pends  upon  this  faculty :  its  function,  or  part 
of  it,  being  to  impart  an  energy  to  the  whole 
system,  more  marked  and  fearful  than  that  of 
combativeness.  It  may  be  likened  to  the  high- 
pressure  power  of  a  steam  engine. 

Cats  that  are  good  mousers  have  this  organ 
large.  Its  relative  size  seems  gradually  to  de¬ 
crease  as  the  carnivorous  propensity  lessens,  in 
all  animals ;  in  birds,  for  example,  from  the 
haw'k,  falcon,  &c.,  to  those  which  live  chiefly  on 
herbage,  such  as  the  swan  and  goose.  It  wrould 
be  an  interesting  observation  to  make,  if  those 


persons  who  advocate  vegetable  diet  as  best 
for  man,  are  themselves  but  moderately  en¬ 
dowed  with  this  faculty.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  restlessness,  and  continual  action, 
which  results  from  this  power,  requires  stronger 
diet  than  may  be  necessary  for  those  whose  vi¬ 
tal  energies  are  more  sluggish  in  their  general 
action.  The  cow  and  tiger  may  be  referred 
to  as  illustrations  of  the  different  habits  al¬ 
luded  to.  The  difference  is  not  solely  to  be 
attributed  to  the  organ  in  question  :  the  gen¬ 
eral  temperament  is  one  very  important  con¬ 
dition  to  be  attended  to,  in  making  these 
observations  upon  the  different  natures  of  ani¬ 
mals,  and  the  corresponding  difference  in  their 
organizations. 

The  Natural  Language  of  this  faculty  has 
been  a  subject  for  much  ridicule;  that  it  should 
appear  deserving  of  this,  results  from  our  ig¬ 
norance,  not  from  any  incongruity  or  imper¬ 
fection  in  nature’s  w^orks.  The  law  of  natural 
language,  as  previously  explained,  is,  that  the 
head  should  be  moved  in  the  direction  of  the 
organ:  destructiveness  being  so  near  the  cen¬ 
tre,  on  each  side,  we  ought,  then,  to  expect 
that  if  both  organs  were  active,  the  head  would 
alternate  in  its  motion  from  side  to  side  ;  and 
such  is  the  fact.  Observe  a  dog  shaking  a 
rat, — you  see  the  natural  language  of  destruc¬ 
tiveness ,  and  not  only  in  the  motion  of  the 
head,  but  the  expression  of  the  eye  and  mouth, 
and  the  general  contractions  and  tenacity  im¬ 
parted  to  all  the  limbs. 

Many  instances  might  be  quoted,  from  the 
celebrated  poetical  waiters  of  ancient  and  mo¬ 
dern  times,  who,  although  merely  observers  of 
effects,  have  beautifully  described  the  natural 
language  of  excited  destructiveness  :  one  only 
must  suffice,  from  Yirgil,  in  the  iEneid,  Bk.  12. 
line  894,  we  find  the  following : 

“  Turnus,  shaking  his  head  to  and  fro  . 
said,  your  fervid  words  do  not  terrify  me — The 
Gods  and  my  enemy,  Jupiter,  terrify  me.  Then 
looking  round,  such  was  his  excitement,  he 
raised  a  stone  wdiich  twelve  ordinary  men 
could  not  raise,  and  hurled  it  with  a  trembling 
hand  against  the  enemy.”  This  example  illus¬ 
trates,  not  merely  the  shaking  of  the  head,  but 
shows  the  energy  and  strength  given  by  the 
feeling.  To  some  extent  we  alwTays  find  an 
amount  of  powrer  accompanying  a  strong  desire. 

It  is  a  common  expression  for  any  one  to  use, 
when  much  annoyed  and  they  are  in  a  passion. 
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— that  is,  their  destructiveness  excited,  “  Oh,  I  am 
so  vexed,  I  could  knock  my  head  against  the 
wall;”  and  children  will  at  times  do  so. 

This  organ  concludes  what  in  our  classifica¬ 
tion  we  have  denominated  the  defensive  and 
aggressive  group.  We  have  taken  them  in 
order,  to  keep  as  near  as  possible  the  regular 
numbering  of  the  organs ;  but  now  we  must 
proceed  to  consider  the  different  groups,  with¬ 
out  any  regard  to  the  numbers  usually  assigned 
to  the  organs  contained  in  each  group.  We 
shall  have  to  consider  next  the  preservative 
group,  which  upon  reference  to  the  Table, 
p.  63,  part  2,  will  be  found  to  comprise  Nos.  8,  9, 
and  two  other  organs,  alimentiveness  and  love 
of  life ,  not  usually  numbered  in  the  English 
busts. 

The  group  just  concluded,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  occupies  the  posterior  and  inferior  por¬ 
tions  of  the  lateral  region  of  the  brain.  The 
situation  of  the  organs  is  a  most  interesting 
portion  of  the  subject  to  study,  and  though  we 
cannot  fully  appreciate  the  beauty  of  their 
arrangement  till  we  have  considered  the  whole 
series,  we  may  observe  that  combativeness  is 
as  it  were  in  immediate  contact  with  the  organs 
of  the  affections,  so  that  it  is  instantly  called 
up  to  defend  the  objects  held  dear  from  dan¬ 
gers;  and  still  advancing  forward,  should  the 
defensive  power  be  inadequate,  it,  in  its  turn, 
calls  up  the  aggressive;  and  when  resistance 
is  unavailing,  the  object  is  destroyed,  annihi¬ 
lated.  We  shall  be  most  forcibly  struck  with 
this  view,  wrhen  we  see,  as  man’s  nature  is  pro¬ 
gressively  developed,  each  portion  seems  na¬ 
turally  to  grow  out  of  the  preceding,  and  to 
be  necessary  to  procure  and  preserve  the  grati¬ 
fication  of  the  whole. 


CASE  OF  OBSTINATE  HERNIA  REMOVED 
BY  MESMERIC  INFLUENCE. 

[ From  the  Phreno-Magnet. ] 

Sir, — As  the  following  statement  involves  con¬ 
siderations  of  too  much  value  to  be  disregarded, 
notwithstanding  I  am  certain  that  the  wrath  of 
the  enemies  of  mesmerism,  and  the  intolerance  of 
the  sceptics,  will  be  strongly  manifested  on  the 
occasion,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  forward  it  for  publi¬ 
cation  in  your  valuable  “  Record  of  Facts,  Experi¬ 
ments,  and  Discoveries,  in  Phrenology,  Magnetism, 
&c.” 

Shakspere  long  ago  declared  that  “  brevity  is 
the  soul  of  wit  and,  as  I  am  persuaded  that 
when  hand  in  hand  with  truth,  it  is  as  likely  to 
constitute  the  soul  of  science,  I  will  without  fur¬ 
ther  preface  submit  to  your  notice  a  concise  report 
of  a  case  of  painful  hernia  removed  by  magnetic 
manipulations,  and  but  for  which,  it  is  fair  to  con¬ 
clude  that  the  knife  of  the  surgeon  alone  could 
have  preserved  the  life  of  the  patient. 

Miss  *  *  *  *,  aged  20,  and  of  delicate  constitution, 
had  during  several  days  suffered  acutely  from 
a  ‘painful  elongated  tumor,  which  had  suddenly 
occurred  in  the  inguinal  region  of  the  left 
side.  Her  nights  had  been  sleepless,  and  her 
whole  system  began  to  sympathise  severely  from 
fever,  &c.,  caused  by  the  strangulated  condition 
of  the  hernia.  Her  delicacy  alone  had  thus  far 


operated  to  exclude  every  species  of  medical 
advice,  but  as  the  intensity  of  her  sufferings 
was  rapidly  increasing,  a  friend  who  knew  that 
she  had  on  former  occasions  been  frequently 
thrown  into  the  mesmeric  trance  for  experimental 
purposes  by  myself,  suggested  that  it  should  be 
resorted  to  as  a  means  of  preventing  pain  during 
the  surgical  effects  now  supposed  to  be  unavoidable 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  tumor.  However, 
before  any  professional  assistance  had  actually  been 
called,  I  was  requested  to  visit  her  ;  and  while 
leaning  over  the  chair  in  which  she  was  reclining, 
and  addressing  to  her  some  words  of  sympathy,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  passes  made  in  the  direction 
opposed  to  that  from  which  the  tumor  had  ad¬ 
vanced,  might  possibly  influence  its  return  without 
inducing  the  trance,  and  proceeding  to  what  is 
surgically  called  the  facis ;  especially  as  the  patient 
had  for  some  time  previously  become  extremely 
susceptible  of  magnetic  agency.  Accordingly  I 
waved  my  hand  two  or  three  times  at  a  distance 
of  eight  or  ten  inches  over  the  affected  side,  when 
the  patient  exclaimed,  “  Oh  Oil  !”  I  asked  what 
she  complained  of,  when  her  repty  was,  “  I  can 
feel  something  from  your  hand.”  This  of  course 
was  to  me  highly  satisfactory,  and  I  repeated  the 
passes  until  the  pain  occasioned  thereby  became  so 
acute  that  the  patient  appeared  nearly  exhausted, 
and  in  order  to  give  relief  I  pointed  to  the  epigas¬ 
trium  and  at  once  brought  on  the  coma.  While 
in  the  latter  state,  I  inquired  if  I  were  doing 
good  ?  The  reply  was,  “  I  can  distinctly  feel  the 
swelling  contract  as  your  hand  moves  upwards, 
and  quite  a  third  of  it  appears  to  have  retired.” 
The  restorative  manipulations  were  now  perform¬ 
ed,  and  the  patient  being  fully  awake  assured  me 
that  the  swelling  was  not  near  so  large,  and  that 
much  of  the  pain  had  left  her.  She  wras  requested 
to  remain  as  tranquil  as  possible  ;  and  next  day, 
while  in  the  magnetic  state,  the  operation  was  re¬ 
peated  with  similar  advantage ;  it  was  had  recourse 
to  again  on  the  third  day,  under  precisely  similar 
conditions,  and  at  this  sitting  every  vestige  of  the 
hernia  had  disappeared,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction 
to  witness  my  patient  walk  across  the  room  with 
perfect  ease.  I  will  just  add  that  as  soon  as  the 
hernia  had  completely  retired  I  made  a  few  passes 
in  a  cross  direction  over  the  aperture  from  which 
it  had  descended,  and,  from  the  sensations  experi¬ 
enced  by  the  patient,  I  presume  I  may  conclude 
that  this  last  operation  had  the  effect  of  more  de¬ 
cidedly  closing  the  original  opening,  and  securing 
her  from  a  second  descent  when  resuming  the 
walking  position. 

From  not  being  myself  a  professor  of  either 
medicine  or  surgery,  I  regret  exceedingly  that  the 
diagnostic  character  of  this  case  should  rest 
solely  upon  my  own  authority.  As  respects  the 
facts  in  connexion  therewith,  I  will,  however, 
yield  to  no  one  ;  and  I  am  at  liberty  privately  to 
refer  any  disinterested  and  impartial  inquirer 
to  such  individuals  as  will  amply  justify  every 
particular  of  the  preceding  statement. 

1  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

J.  R.  Summers. 

Chatham,  10th  May,  1843. 


HISTORY  OF  ANIMAL  MAGNETISM. 

(  Continued.) 

But  to  return.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  magnetism  only  acts  on  weak  and 
nervous  persons.  I  have  often  magnetised 
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men  of  most  robust  habit,  and  produced  on 
them  more  remarakable  effects  than  on  persons 
of  debilitated  constitutions.  No  one  should 
ever  be  considered  an  unfit  subject;  and  no 
person  an  incompetent  observer  of  the  mag¬ 
netic  operations.  The  unbelief  of  one  indivi¬ 
dual  is  no  more  an  impediment  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  magnetic  effects  upon  himself  than 
upon  a  third  person.  I  have  often  magnetised 
sceptics  themselves,  while  they  were  surround¬ 
ed  by  none  but  sceptics ;  so  true  it  is,  that 
when  we  take  up  the  defence  of  truth  we 
must  overcome  our  natural  timidity,  and  follow 
the  maxim  of  Epictetus,  who  observes, — 

“  When  you  have  come  to  the  conviction  that 
a  thing  can  be  done,  do  not  fear  being  seen 
when  doing  it,  notwithstanding  everybody 
should  say  that  you  are  in  the  wrong.  If  you 
do  not  act  thus,  avoid  doing  it  at  all ;  but  if  you 
will  do  it,  you  should  never  fear  the  unreason¬ 
able  censure  of  men.” 

Were  it  necessary  to  unite  all  the  qualifi¬ 
cations  required  by  some  theorists,  to  be  a  good 
magnetiser,  there  would  be  few  such  indeed. 
It  is  by  no  means  essential  even  that  he  should 
be  of  a  good  physical  and  moral  constitution, 
perfectly  healthy,  or  of  a  gentle  disposition, 
&c.;  for  however  good  and  desirable  may  be 
these  qualities,  they  are  not  indispensable.  I 
have  seen  individuals  of  a  very  defective  con¬ 
stitution,  who  were  even  deformed,  and  of  de¬ 
licate  health,  obtain,  by  their  magnetic  power, 
the  production  of  phenomena  which  could  not 
always  have  been  elicited  by  men  of  the 
strongest  habit  of  body, — 
a  Chacun  de  cette  flamme  obtint  line  etincelle.” 

Some  magnetisers  imagine  that  they  possess 
greater  virtue,  and  magnetic  powers  more  de¬ 
veloped,  than  other  men;  but  this  is  an  absurd 
notion,  which  might  revive  the  idea  that  some 
are  in  a  manner  possessed  of  some  supernatural 
or  occult  power,  similar  to  that  which  led  to 
the  stake  so  mhny  wretched  beings,  whose 
only  crime  was  that  of  having  discovered 
within  themselves  a  faculty  possessed  by 
all,  but  which  had  remained  latent  until 
certain  favourable  circumstances  accidentally 
disclosed  it  to  their  observation.  We  need 
not  refer  to  the  remotest  antiquity  to  find 
numerous  instances  of  these  facts ;  we  have 
merely  to  open  the  records  of  the  barbar¬ 
ous  times  which  preceded  the  revival  of  letters, 
and  to  follow  the  subsequent  historians  of  more 
enlightened  days,  in  successive  order ;  and 
what  do  we  find  there  ?  Regular  indictments 
and  trials  on  charges  brought  before  superior 
courts  against  pretended  sorcerers.  Those  in¬ 
dictments  were  based  upon  well-attested  facts  ! 
the  accused  themselves  confessed  to  them ; 
witnesses  were  brought  to  corroborate  them, 
who  conscientiously  stated  on  oath  that  which 
they  had  seen;  and  these  unfortunate  beings 
were  then  formally  condemned,  and  suffered 
the  penalty  of  death  in  the  most  excrutiating 
agonies. 

*  Father  Spree,  a  Jesuit,  did  not  himself  hesitate 
to  protest  against  the  manner  in  which  sorcerers 


Here  I  shall  perhaps  be  excused  a  slight  di~ 
gression,  to  introduce  the  following  anecdote 
related  by  Gregoire  de  Tours,  which  will 
doubtless  suggest  its  own  moral: — “A  wood¬ 
cutter  of  the  vicinity  of  Bourges,  had  entered 
a  forest  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  wood,  when 
he  was  suddenly  surrounded  by  a  swarm  of 
bees,  and  literally  covered  with  their  stings, 
which  left  him  mad  or  in  a  state  bordering  upon 
madness,  in  which,  for  the  next  two  years,  he 
continued.  After  this  adventure,  the  wood¬ 
cutter,  having  passed  through  the  neighbouring 
towns  and  villages,  went  to  the  province  of 
Arles.  Here  he  covered  his  body  with  skins, 
and  lived  as  an  hermit,  praying  night  and  day  ; 
but  in  order  to  deceive  him,  Satan  transmitted 
to  him  the  power  of  divining.  He  soon  left 
the  province  of  Arles,  and  proceeded  through 
the  Gevaudan.  Here  the  people  crowded 
round  him,  bringing  to  him  the  sick  and  in¬ 
firm,  whom  he  cured  by  touch.  Gold,  silver, 
and  garments  were  given  to  him;  but  he  dis¬ 
tributed  the  whole  among  the  poor,  prostrating 
himself  on  the  ground,  and  praying  incessantly. 
He  foretold  the  future,  announcing  to  some 
diseases ;  to  others,  losses.  All  this  he  did,” 
says  Gregoire  de  Tours,  “through  the  Satanic 
art,  and  some  unnatural  prestiges.  He  seduced 
a  great  number  of  people  not  only  country 
people,  but  even  clergymen  themselves.” 

Afe  w  baths  and  bloodlettings  might  have  cured 
this  man,  supposed  to  be  possessed  by  the  devil. 
Aurelius  bishop  of  Puy,  however,  contrived 
that  he  should  be  surprised,  and  put  to  death. 

But  to  proceed.  It  is  not,  as  I  have  just  stated, 
necessary  that  an  individual  should  believe  in 
animal  magnetism,  to  experience  the  effects 
which  it  induces.  If  the  patient  be  perfectly 
passive,  he  is  generally  more  susceptible  of 
being  magnetised  with  success  than  in  any 
other  condition.  Furthermore,  contrary  to 
that  which  has  been  often  stated,  the  passes 
serving  to  conduct  the  magnetic  fluid  may  be 
made  either  perpendicularly  or  transversely. 
The  sensible  or  apparent  effect,  however,  seems 
to  be  produced  only  when  there  is  an  incipient 
or  complete  saturation  of  the  nervous  System 
of  the  patient,  by  the  fluid  which  apparently 
issues  from  the  nerves  of  the  operator.  The 
most  favourable  condition  to  receive  this  mag¬ 
netic  saturation  with  benefit,  is  not  yet  accu¬ 
rately  determined  ;  a  weakly  or  abnormal  state 
is  however,  generally  speaking,  most  favourable 
to  its  reception.  On  the  part  of  the  magnetiser, 
the  most  important  rule  he  can  adopt,  is  to 
exert  the  greatest  energy  of  volition  he  can 
command.  As,  when  the  light  of  the  sun  is 
transmitted  through  a  burning  glass,  even  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  the  solar  rays  which  pre¬ 
viously  gave  little  or  no  warmth,  being  con¬ 
centrated  and  thus  brought  to  a  focus,  ignite 
the  combustible  substances  exposed  to  them ; 
so  likewise  the  human  mind,  which  is  the  mir- 


were  prosecuted.  He  affirms,  that  out  of  many  sor¬ 
cerers  whom  he  exhorted  and  led  to  death,  there 
were  some  of  whose  innocence  he  was  as  perfectly 
convinced  as  of  his  own  existence. 
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ror  of  the  soul,  by  conveying  its  rays  into  one 
focus,  atfects  the  soul  brought  into  juxtaposi¬ 
tion  with  itself.  I  repeat,  the  magnetiser  must 
will  with  the  utmost  perseverance ;  he  must 
not  pity  when  he  can  succour  the  afflicted  ;  he 
need  offer  no  vows;  but  let  him  believe  in  his 
power,  and  act  with  energy.  I  do  not  mean 
with  violent  mental  excitement,  for  this  will 
neutralise  the  effects,  by  absorbing  the  prin¬ 
ciple  which  ought  to  produce  them.  He  should, 
oil  the  contrary,  enjoy  perfect  ease  and  free¬ 
dom  ;  and  though  he  is  to  send  to  his  extremi¬ 
ties  a  momentum  or  force  sufficient  to  raise  a 
considerable  weight,  he  must  have  nothing 
but  his  own  limbs  to  raise.  It  is  the  excess  of 
this  momentum  which  strikes  the  patient,  and 
produces  all  the  magnetic  phenomena.  I 
would  even  advise  him  not  to  divide  his  atten¬ 
tion  by  thinking  of  the  manipulations  prescribed 
by  M.  Deleuze  ;  for  by  them  alone  the  phe¬ 
nomena  cannot  be  induced ;  besides  which, 
when  he  looks  for  instruction,  he  will  be  at  a 
loss  to  determine  whether  the  effects  produced 
be  the  result  of  the  monotony  of  the  process. 
I  alsorecommendthe  magnetiser  to  stand  before 
his  patient,  instead  of  sitting.  He  should  not 
touch  him,  but  his  passes  should  be  made  oppo¬ 
site  to  him,  at  a  little  distance.  Every  mag¬ 
netiser  does  not  however  obtain  the  same 
results.  These  impediments,  in  general,  may 
arise  from  a  natural  want  of  power  in  the  mag¬ 
netiser  ;  and  this  may  be  induced  by  a  lesion 
or  debility  of  his  organs ;  or  it  may  proceed 
from  his  mind  being  unable  to  act  freely, 
either  through  the  same  vitiated  disposition  of 
his  organs,  or  because  his  fancy  is  too  quick, 
and  easily  passes  from  one  subject  to  another. 

A  greater  obstacle  to  the  development  of 
the  magnetic  power  is,  pride.  One  of  my  som¬ 
nambulist  once  observed  that  a  man  may  possess 
an  independent  fortune,  which  may  allow  of 
his  time  being  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  to  which  he  may  add  all  the  conditions 
of  disinterestedness,  persevering  application, 
strength,  charity,  &c. ;  and  yet  he  may  not  be 
entirely  successful,  because  in  his  heart  the 
pride  of  success  unnerves  his  faculty  of  doing 
good.  A  variety  of  incidental  circumstances 
which  it  is  even  difficult  to  enumerate,  an  over 
anxiety  to  produce  the  effects,  or  any  mci- 
dental  suggestion  that  may  disturb  the  attention 
of  the  magnetiser,  will  often  be  sufficient  to 
mar  the  successful  issue  of  the  experiment; 
and  to  some  such  cause,  I  doubt  not,  may  be 
attributed  the  recent  failure  of  M.  Berna  in 
endeavouring  to  produce  some  of  the  higher 
magnetic  phenomena  before  the  Fiench  aca¬ 
demy.  But  we  need  not  a  formal  report  of  the 
academy  to  prove  that  the  operation  of  animal 
magnetism  is  often  unsuccessful;  every  tyro  in 
logic  knows  that  such  negative  evidence  as 
this  is  utterly  worthless.  In  public  lecture 
rooms,  the  professors  of  the  physical  sciences 
constantly  fail  in  a  variety  of  delicate  experi¬ 
ments  ;  but  is  it  ever  argued  that  such  failures 
invalidate  the  principles  of  the  science  which 
they  intended  to  illustrate  ?  Certainly  not. 
One  positive  fact  is  not  to  be  repudiated  by  a 


thousand  negative  attempts  to  re-produce  it. 
Such  an  argument  as  this,  cannot  for  a  moment 
be  entertained.  He,  therefore,  who  may  fail 
in  attempting  to  produce  the  magnetical  phe¬ 
nomena,  must  not,  on  that  account,  deny  their 
existence ;  let  him  return  to  the  trial,  and  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  assuring  him,  that  if  the 
preliminary  conditions  required  by  the  mag- 
netisers  be  complied  with,  he  tv  ill  eventually 
succeed 


EXPERIMENTS  IN  PHRENO-MAGNETISM. 

[From  the  Liverpool  Albion ,] 

Sir,— Since  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Spencer  Hall’s 
first  lecture  on  the  subject  of  Phreno-Magnetism, 
delivered  at  our  Mechanics’  Institution,  many  pri¬ 
vate  individuals  have  attempted,  and  with  varied 
success,  to  produce,  in  others,  phenomena  similar 
to  those  exhibited  by  his  patients.  I  have  myself 
partially  succeeded  ;  and  am  acquainted  with  se¬ 
veral  other  gentlemen  of  this  town  whose  zeal  and 
perseverance  have  been  rewarded  by  the  evolution 
of  even  more  wonderful  results  than  those  pro¬ 
duced  by  Mr.  Hall.  In  no  case  which  I  have  seen 
or  heard  of  however,  have  the  phrenological  mani¬ 
festations  been  adduced  more  completely,  or  under 
circumstances  more  calculated  to  allay  suspicion 
of  deception,  than  in  the  case  detailed  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter,  which  I  have  just  received  from  a 
friend  in  the  country,  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
introducing  'to  the  subject,  in  this  town,  several 
weeks  ago.  The  good  faith  of  the  writer,  who  is  a 
young  gentleman  of  high  character,  talents,  and 
literary  attainments,  may  be  implicitly  relied  on. 
As  I  have  not  his  authority  for  publishing  his  let¬ 
ter,  I  suppress  the  names  of  the  experimenters, 
and  that  of  their  “  local  habitation  but,  in  other 
respects,  the  following  is  a  literal  transcript  of 
the  original. 

That  you  may  be  able  to  satisfy  any  candid  in¬ 
quirer,  however,  of  the  bona  fide  character  of  this 
communication,  I  hand  you  my  own  name  and  ad¬ 
dress,  and  remain,  Sir,  yours,  &c*.  L. 

- ,  April  17th,  1S43. 

My  Dear  Sir, — When  I  last  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you,  I  promised  to  inform  you  of  my  suc¬ 
cess,  if  any,  in  Phreno-Magnetism.  In  a  day  or 
two  after  seeing  you  I  tried  my  elder  sister,  and, 
in  about  three  minutes  threw  her  into  the  mesmeric 
state,  but  could  not  succeed  in  educing  any  men¬ 
tal  manifestations.  A  second  attempt  was  also  in 
vain,  so  that  I  was  led  to  give  her  up  as  not  a  good 
subject.  Afterwards,  I  one  evening  made  an  at¬ 
tempt  upon  one  of  our  young  men,  and,  in  about 
ten  minutes,  a  convulsive  quivering  was  apparent 
about  the  eyes,  and  the  weight  of  the  eyelids  was 
evidently  becoming  insupportable.  In  short  he 
was  just  passing  into  the  mesmeric  sleep,  when  a 
loud  noise  in  the  street  caused  him  to  awake,  and  I 
did  not  again  try  him.  He  shortly  afterwards,  in 
company  with  the  other  young  men,  went  to  his 
bed-room,  and,  as  I  expected,  to  bed.  In  a  few 
minutes,  however,  one  of  his  companions  came 
down  stairs,  stating  that  George  (for  that  is  his 
name)  was  fast  asleep,  he  having  completely  mes¬ 
merised  him  by  doing  as  he  had  seen  me  do  in  the 


*  Vide  report  on  animal  magnetism  made  to  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Paris.  London  Medical  Ga¬ 
zette,  vol.  22,  p.  913,  et  seq. 
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sitting-room.  To  his  bed-room  we  accordingly  all 
hurried,  where  I  found  him  in  a  chair,  fast  enough  ; 
and,  on  informing  the  young  fellow  who  had  acted 
as  mesmeriser  where  to  put  his  fingers,  we  had  a 
most  beautiful  manifestation,  of  all  the  organs  that 
were  touched  ;  which  I  consider  the  more  interest¬ 
ing  and  important,  because,  both  operator  and  pa¬ 
tient  were  ignorant  of  phrenology,  and  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  situation  or  function  of  any 
single  one  of  the  cerebral  organs.  Philoprogeni¬ 
tiveness,  destructiveness ,  acquisitiveness ,  self¬ 
esteem,  ap probativeness,  benevolence,  venera¬ 
tion,  firmness,  wit,  and  tune  were  successively 
excited,  and  the  manifestations  were,  in  every 
respect,  equal,  and  in  some  decidedly  superior,  to 
Calderwood’s  which  I  witnessed  in  Liverpool.  I 
need  not  tell  you  that  I  was  delighted  ;  I  literally 
danced  about  the  room  for  joy.  A  young  collegian, 
too,  who  was  on  his  way  from  Cambridge  into 
Shropshire,  to  spend  the  Easter  vacation  with  his 
friends,  and  who  is  a  good  phrenologist,  happened 
to  be  spending  the  evening  with  me.  He  has  lat¬ 
terly  been  so  absorbed  in  his  studies  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  important  confirmation  of  phren¬ 
ology  afforded  by  mesmerism,  and  was  equally 
delighted  with  myself  at  what  he  saw. 

In  a  few  days  after  this  took  place,  I  invited  two 
or  three  medical  friends  and  my  old  opponent,  the 

Rev.  S. - ,  to  come  and  witness  some  experiments 

on  this  young  man  ;  and,  accordingly,  on  Thursday 
evening  last  the  affair  took  place.  The  individual 
■who  had  operated  beiore  was  the  mesmeriser  ;  and 
it  was  arranged  beforehand,  that,  in  order  to  do 
away  with  even  the  suspicion  of  collusion,  a  printed 
list  of  the  organs  should  be  in  the  room,  and  Mr. 

- •  should  point  to  the  names  of  the  organs  to  be 

excited,  without  mentioning  them  orally,  when  I 
was  to  direct  the  operator  as  to  the  part  of  the  head 
to  be  touched,  the  strictest  silence  all  the  while 
being  preserved.  This  plan  was,  therefore,  adopted, 
and  with  the  most  signal  success.  In  addition  to 
the  organs  tried  on  the  former  occasion,  those  of 
alimentiveness,  combativeness,  cautiousness,  and 
imitation  were  also  excited,  without  a  single 

failure.  All  were  pleased,  but - was  completely 

staggered  and  confounded.  He  said  that  he  had 
all  his  life  opposed  phrenology,  both  in  public  and 
private,  but  he  could  not  get  over  such  evidences  as 
these.  He  has  at  once  thrown  down  his  arms,  and 
is  entering  into  Phreno-Magnetism  with  all  the 
ardour  of  his  enthusiastic  mind.  He  was  with  me 
again  on  Saturday,  and  we  are  going  to  make  fur¬ 
ther  experiments  in  the  subject  conjointly.  On 
Thursday  next  we  propose  trying  some  young  men 
from  one  of  the  manufactories  here,  and  the  phy¬ 
sician  of  the  Dispensary  will  try  to  get  us  some 
epileptic  patients  from  there.  Should  I  not  be 
successful  as  a  magnetiser,  I  am"  convinced  that 
— —  will  be.  He  is  of  the  right  temperament, 
( bili ous-nervous,)  and  is  a  man  of  extraordinary 
physical  strength  and  mental  energy.  Should  we 
accomplish  anything  of  importance,  I  will  drop 
you  another  line.  You  would  be  astonished  at  the 
sensation  which  the  thing  has  already  caused  in 
the  town.  It  is  the  first  time  anything  of  the  kind 
has  been  attempted  here,  and  it  has  spread  like 
magic  through  the  whole  place. 

On  Thursday  evening  I  was  a  good  deal  struck 
with  the  manifestations  of  benevolence,  which 

seemed  both  to - and  myself,  to  establish 

the  fact,  that  what  is  marked  “  13  ”  must  really 
be  two  organs.  When  the  hinder  part  of  that 
space  was  touched,  the  patient  drew  from  his 
pocket  a  penny,  but,  instead  of  giving  it  away, 
Held  it  in  his  left  hand  and  kept  striking  it  with 


the  forefinger  of  his  right  hand,  as  though  he 
were  anxious  to  impress  the  beings  whom  he  saw , 
or  fancied  he  saw,  with  a  sense  of  its  importance  ; 
but  the  moment  that  the  front  of  the  organ  was 
touched,  he  sighed  deeply,  gave  away  the  penny, 
and,  constantly  ejaculating  “  Poor  things  !  poor 
things  !’’  cleared  his  pockets  of  ail  their  contents. 
I  was  surprised,  too,  at  one  of  the  features  iwthe 
action  of  alimentiveness.  When  acquisitiveness 
was  touched,  he  pocketed  everything  he  could 
reach,  and,  among  other  things,  a  silver  spoon. 
When  alimentiveness  was  afterwards  excited, 
after  sundry  smackings  of  the  lips,  he  drew  forth 
the  silver  spoon  from  his  pocket  and  appeared  to 
be  feeding  himself  with  it  most  voraciously.  When 
asked  what  he  was  doing,  he  answered,  amid  the 
laughter  of  all  present,  that  he  was  “  eating  mock 
turtle,  and  that  it  was  very  good.”  Now,  the  act 
of  going  to  his  pockets  for  the  spoon,  which  had 
been  secreted  previously,  when  acquisitiveness 
was  excited,  was  an  act  of  memory.  He  knew 
that  he  had  the  spoon,  and,  though  his  eyes  were 
closed,  evidently  knew  what  it  was.  This  is  the 
first  case  I  have  heard  of  in  which  a  distinct  act  of 
memory  has  taken  place  during  the  mesmeric 
state  ;  and  should  be  glad  to  learn  from  yourself 
if  similar  acts  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

You  can  scarcely  conceive  the  pleasure  which  I 
feel  in  now  being  associated  with  so  talented  and 

fierce  an  opponent  as  -  in  investigating  this 

deeply  interesting  subject. 

*  k  k  k  ■%  k  k 

Believe  me,  &c.  - 


REVIEW  OF  BOOKS. 

THE  PHRENO-MAGNET  FOE,  JUNE. 

We  have  another  number  of  Mr.  Spencer 
Hall’s  periodical  before  us  ;  the  editorial  article 
anticipates,  we  fear,  too  much.  Mr.  H.  talks 
of  learning  more  of  nature  in  a  year  by  phreno- 
mesmerism,  than  could  be  explained  by  other 
systems  in  all  time,  to  use  his  own  phrase. 
We  are  likewise  informed  that  societies  are 
being  formed  in  various  places,  to  investigate 
the  phenomena.  This  should  be  productive  of 
good.  We  wish  we  could  induce  Mr.  Hall  to 

o 

be  a  little  more  particular  in  his  epithets 
towards  those  who  think  differently  to  himself; 
calling  names  is  no  proof  of  superior  wisdom. 
The  remarks  of  a  northern  Barrister  are  again 
referred  to :  Mr.  H,  says  he  has  so  often  re¬ 
butted  and  refuted  them,  that  it  would  be  use¬ 
less  to  say  another  wTord  on  the  subject.  We 
confess  we  are  not  aware  that  either  has  been 
done  in  the  Phreno-Magnet. 

There  are  some  most  wonderful  cases  re¬ 
corded  ;  but  in  most  of  the  communications 
there  is  a  vagueness  and  tendency  to  suppose 
that  must  preclude  anything  like  conviction 
being  brought  to  the  minds  of  any  reflecting 
person,  from  reading  reports  of  cases  so  loosely 
put  together;  but  no  doubt,  as  Mr.  H.  states, 
they  are  from  a  new  schooflof  experimenters. 
We  hail  their  coming  to  sefirch  for  truth,  but 
must  exhort  them  not  to  be  led  aw'ay  by  their 
zeal,  from  the  colder  region  of  facts,  and  the 
legitimate  deductions  to  be  drawn  from  them. 

Hoping  our  good  wishes  will  be  appreciated, 
we  will  quote  an  instance  or  two  from  the 
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works,  to  show  clearly  the  danger  we  wish 
these  young  experimentalists  to  avoid. 

In  support  of  the  organ  for  the  love  of  qjets, 
we  are  told,  that  upon  the  organ  being  touched 
in  one  lady,  “  the  effect  produced  was  an 
imaginary  cat, — stroking  it — scratching  its 
head — playing  with  its  ears  and  tail.”  This 
lady  was  very  fond  of  cats.  On  another  young 
woman,  the  effect  was  very  different :  she  re¬ 
pulsed  it,  and  cried  “cats!”  She  certainly 
detests  cats :  “  or  probably  it  was  the  anta¬ 
gonist  organ,”  says  the  writer.  Here  we 
have  the  same  organ  producing  love  and  detes¬ 
tation  ;  and  lest  this  should  not  be  quite  con¬ 
clusive,  we  are  told,  “  or  probably  it  was  the 
antagonist  organ.”  Why  not  ascertain  what 
it  was,  before  saying  anything  about  it  ?  At 
present,  the  case  is  very  like  the  weather  prog¬ 
nosticators,  of  a  day  before,  or  a  day  after ;  or 
the  Scotchman’s  definition  of  a  strange  beast, — 
that  it  was  just  a  sort  of  a  hedge-hog,  and  if 
it  were  no  that,  it  was  something  else. 

We  are  told  by  a  gentleman  at  Birmingham, 
that  he  succeeded  with  all  the  organs  till  he 
came  to  veneration ,  when  his  subject  “rose 
from  the  chair,  and  most  enthusiastically 
picked  my  pocket ,  retained  the  purloined  arti¬ 
cles  with  a  tenacity  of  grasp  that  rendered  all 
attempts  to  recover  them  futile,  until  I  pressed 
benevolence .”  Mr.  Hall  is  asked  to  explain 
this  anomaly;  he  does  so,  as  follows: — “We 
think  the  manifestation  not  only  explicable, 
but  very  interesting.  The  organ  excited  was 
a  negative.  It  was  not  veneration ,  but  the 
negative  one  to  generosity  influenced.  What 
had  suggestion,  or  the  operator’s  will,  to  do 
here  ?  asks  Mr.  Hall.  Perhaps,  he  adds,  some 
of  our  phrenological  opponents  will  answer 
this. 

Now,  as  phrenological  inquirers,  we  think 
suggestion  has  much  to  do  with  it.  When  Mr. 
Hall,  at  a  distance,  says  boldly  to  his  corres¬ 
pondent,  who  has  declared  he  was  touching 
veneration , — “  My  good  sir,  you  was  doing  no 
such  thing ;  you  only  thought  you  were.  I, 
who  saw  nothing  of  it,  know  that  if  such  mani¬ 
festations  resulted  from  exciting  veneration ,  it 
would  tell  against  my  system;  therefore,  you 
was  touching  the  negative  to  generosity.  Is 
this  like  strict  induction  ?-  but  what  is  it  more 
than  a  suggestion  of  Mr.  H.’s,  that  the  nega¬ 
tive  of  generosity  is  enthusiastic  pick-pocketing  ? 

But,  in  almost  the  following  page,  we  are 
told  picking  pockets  is  the  manifestation  of 
acquisitiveness ,  mesmerically  excited.  This  is 
more  probable,  than  that  an  absence  of  gene¬ 
rosity  should  lead  to  such  a  result. 

Another  correspondent  says  he  has  excited 
the  functions,  and  the  parties  have  displayed 
childishness,  manliness  suavity ,  friendship, 
industry ,  imitation,  walking,  riding,  driving 
sliding,  skating,  leaping,  aerostation ,  flying, 
climbing,  shootiny  with  a  cross-bow,  slinging, 
pulling,  sculling,  and  many  others.  Must 
there  not  be  much  fancy  here?  When  Mr. 
Hall  excites  firmness  or  self -esteem,  his  patients 
walk.  What  did  they  do  under  the  influence 
of  aerostation,  or  how  far  did  the  patients  fly  ? 


If  there  are  organs  for  walking  and  flying,  one 
is  excited,  the  patient  walks, — the  other,  does 
he  fly  ?  Let  us  confine  ourselves  to  these  two 
organs ;  it  may  be  said,  a  man  cannot  fly,  he 
has  no  wings  ;  can  he  then  have  a  power  to  do 
what  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  do  ?  Are  such 
assertions  as  the  preceding  to  be  encouraged 
in  scientific  investigations  ?  Must  not  Mr. 
Hall  know,  that  byr  gratifying  his  correspond¬ 
ents  in  publishing  their  letters  unpruned, 
although  he  may  command  the  sale  of  a  few 
numbers  among  their  friends,  that  he  lessens  its 
general  circulation,  and  must  injure  a  cause  we 
believe  him  sincere  in  his  advocacy  of? 


SURGICAL  OPERATION  DURING  MES¬ 
MERIC  SLEEP. 

There  are  few  who  have  not  suffered  from 
tooth-aclie,  and  very  few  who  do  not  know  from 
experience  that  tooth  extraction  is  rather  a  pain¬ 
ful  operation.  It  is,  therefore,  with  much  pleasure 
we  record  the  following  case,  from  the  Medical 
Times  of  the  6th  inst.,  which  had  been  communi¬ 
cated  by  Mr.  Robert  Cox,  who  acted  as  secretary 
to  a  committee  of  medical  and  other  gentlemen, 
held  at  Edinburgh,  on  May  1, 1843,  when  a  patient 
was  mesmerised  by  Mr.  Craig,  and  at  seven¬ 
teen  minutes  after  commencing  the  process, 
Mr.  Robert  Nasmyth,  surgeon  dentist  to  the 
queen,  extracted  a  molar  tooth,  when  the  patient, 
Mr.  Gill,  ^showed  no  sign  of  sensibility.  Mr.  Na¬ 
smyth  remarked  that  he  seemed  perfectly  insen¬ 
sible.  Mr.  Kiach,  surgeon  (who  was  acting  as  special 
watchman  of  the  proceedings),  said  he  saw  no 
symptoms  of  pain  ;  Gill’s  countenance  had  been 
perfectly  tranquil.  Mr.  Nasmyth  stated  that  fcthe 
extraction  of  such  a  tooth  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances  would  have  been  attended  'with  consider¬ 
able  pain.  On  awaking  he  (the  patient)  declared 
he  felt  very  well  :  was  disturbed  by  something 
soon  after  he  fell  asleep  :  was  confused  by  some¬ 
thing  else  (he  was  pricked  with  a  pin, “and  his  nose 
tickled  with  a  feather)  :  does  not  recollect  any¬ 
thing  being  done  to  him  :  misses  a  tooth  now,  but 
had  no  feeling  when  it  was  extracted  :  had  no 
pain  in  his  mouth  :  is  glad  he  has  got  rid  of  the 
tooth.  This  is  an  important  fact,  as  the  operation 
was  performed  before  a  committee  of  inquiry  ; 
but  we  are  well  aware  that  similar  operations 
have  been  done  repeatedly,  and  that  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Carstairs  of  Sheffield. — Notts  Review. 


INTELLIGENCE. 

MB.  BURKE’S  LECTURES. 

Lecture  3rd  concluded. 

The  error  I  allude  to,  has  reference  to  a  most 
important  distinction,  between  the  functions  of 
the  intellectual  organs,  strictly  so  called,  and  the 
organs  of  the  feelings.  Hitherto,  phrenologists 
have  not  perceived  that  the  former  class  give  rise 
to  perception  and  memory  only.  They  have 
indeed  long  made  a  distinction  between  intellect 
and  feeling  ;  they  have  long  taught  that  perception 
and  memory  were  the  peculiar  attributes  of  the 
organs  situated  in  the  forehead  ;  desires,  volitions, 
and  feelings  of  all  kinds,  the  attributes  of  the 
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other  organs  ;  but  still  these  distinctions  have  not 
been  rigorously  made,  even  in  theory,  still  less 
adhered  to  in  practice.  On  the  contrary,  phren¬ 
ologists  perpetually  speak,  and  always  have 
spoken,  of  the  intellectual  organs,  as  producing 
desires,  likings,  impulses,  and  so  forth. 

In  stating,  however,  that  the  intellectual  organs 
perceive  and  remember  only,  I  must  make  a  strik¬ 
ing  exception  in  the  case  of  the  organs  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  senses.  These  evidently  produce  perceptions 
and  recollections,  like  the  intellectual  organs 
generally,  and  feelings — pai’tialities  and  antipa¬ 
thies,  like  the  organs  of  feeling.  They  are,  in  fact, 
of  an  intermediate  class,  partaking  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  natures  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  men¬ 
tal  powers.  This  is  easily  seen  in  the  case  of 
colours,  sounds,  odours,  &c.  ;  we  not  only  perceive 
and  remember,  but  we  have  partialities  for  some 
particular  combinations  of  them,  and  antipathies 
to  others.  I  will  not  however  assert  that  all  other 
feelings  are  dependent  on  the  organs  technically 
so  called,  because  it  is  questionable  how  far  a  few 
particular  emotions  are  dependent  upon  the  brain 
at  all.  For  instance,  anger,  joy,  and  sadness,  as 
constitutional  tendencies,  do  not  appear  to  be  in 
proportion  to  the  development  of  any  organ,  or 
set  of  organs,  at  present  recognised  by  phrenolo¬ 
gists.  Neither  can  it  be  said  that  they  are  com¬ 
mon  attributes  of  all  the  organs  of  feeling,  because 
neither  in  their  degree,  nor  frequency,  are  they  in 
proportion  to  the  development  of  any  of  these 
organs.  On  the  contrary,  one  person  is  constitu¬ 
tionally  and  habitually  joyous,  another  melan¬ 
cholic,  and  another  choleric.  These,  and  such 
like  peculiarities,  are  in  harmony  with  certain 
temperaments  and  bodily  structures,  and  therefore 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  they  are  not  more 
or  less  dependent  on  the  nervous  system  of  or¬ 
ganic  life.  Allowing  then  for  these  two  classes  of 
exceptions,  we  have  a  most  clear  and  broad  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  two  great  divisions  of  the 
mental  powers  :  the  one  originating  all  our  de¬ 
terminate  desires,  loves,  admirations,  and  other 
sympathies,  and  their  opposites  ;  the  other  simply 
perceiving  and  remembering  the  properties,  rela¬ 
tions,  and  dependencies  of  objects.  To  prove  to 
you  that  this  distinction  is  accurate,  and  that 
phrenologists  have  neglected  it  both  in  theory  and 
practice,  is  the  object  I  have  nowin  view. 

You  are  perfectly  aware  that  phrenologists  con¬ 
tinually  speak  of  the  intellectual  organs,  as  pro¬ 
ducing  desires  and  loves.  A  large  development 
of  locality,  for  instance,  is  said  to  give  a  desire 
for  travelling,  for  seeing  strange  lands  and  novel 
scenes.  A  large  development  of  form,  gives  the 
fondness  for  seeing  and  collecting  pictures,  espe¬ 
cially  portraits,  a  love  for  drawing,  &c.  A  large 
development  of  number  makes  us  fond  of  calcu¬ 
lating  ;  and  a  large  development  of  causality,  fond 
of  seeking  for  causes  and  effects,  &c.  Neither  are 
the  words  desire,  love,  &c.  used  in  a  slight  and 
casual  way,  but  often  in  their  utmost  strength. 
Thus,  Mr.  Combe  says  of  individuality,  “  Indivi¬ 
duals  in  whom  it  is  large,  will  observe  and  examine 
an  object  with  intense  delight,  without  the  least 
consideration  of  what  it  may  be  applied  to,  a  qua¬ 
lity  of  mind  which  is  almost  incomprehensible  to 
a  person  in  whom  this  organ  is  small,  and  causality 
large.”  Indeed  I  might  quote  to  you  passages 
without  number,  from  the  writings  of  phrenolo¬ 
gists,  in  which  the  attributes  of  the  feelings  are 
assigned  to  the  intellectual  organs.  But  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  for  me  to  do  so  ;  you  cannot  take 
up  any  phrenological  work  without  meeting  with 
numerous  instances  of  the  kind. 


Now,  if  wo  look  below  the  mere  surface  of 
things,  we  shall  find  all  this  to  be  very  inaccurate. 
For  instance,  in  regard  to  numbers.  We  surely 
have  no  love  for  particular  numbers,  nor  dislike  to 
any ;  one,  three,  fifteen,  or  five  hundred,  are  all 
equally  indifferent  to  us,  as  matters  of  feeling. 
We  perceive  numbers,  we  remember  them,  we 
combine  them,  and  operate  on  them  in  various 
modes,  without  a  single  particle  of  preference  or 
dislike,  without  a  single  emotion  of  love,  admira¬ 
tion,  respect,  anger,  fear,  joy,  sadness,  or  any  other 
passion.  Is  it  not  the  same  with  various  grada¬ 
tions  of  size  ?  We  have  no  more  fancy  for  the 
measure  of  a  yard,  than  for  the  measure  of  a  foot  ; 
for  the  distance  of  a  mile,  than  for  the  distance 
of  a  degree  ;  for  the  size  of  a  man,  than  for  the 
size  of  a  house.  Is  it  not  the  same,  in  regard 
to  gradations  of  weight,  or  periods  of  time  { 
Are  we  not,  also,  perpetually  perceiving  and  re¬ 
membering  positions,  without  any  feelings  being 
excited  ?  What  do  we  care,  when  looking  at  a 
mass  of  objects,  thrown  at  random,  whether  one 
is  before,  the  other  behind  ;  one  to  the  right,  the 
other  to  the  left ;  one  above,  the  other  below  ? 
And  are  we  not  perpetually  noticing  causes  and 
effects,  even  without  experiencing  any  feelings 
or  desires  !  Is  it  not  the  same  also  with  nu¬ 
merous  classes  of  facts  and  events  ?  I  say  nothing 
in  reference  to  the  organs  of  wit,  or  comparison, 
or  order ,  because  the  definitions  hitherto  given 
of  their  functions  are  quite  inadmissible.  As 
they  are  described,  they  are  rather  feelings  than 
intellectual  faculties.  It  is  evident  then  that  we 
may,  and  that  we  frequently  do,  exercise  our  intel¬ 
lectual  organs,  without  any  consequent  desires  or 
feelings.  But  as  these  often  do  accompany  their 
exercise,  some  portions  of  them  have  been  supposed 
t  o  depend  upon  these  organs.  If,  however,  such 
were  the  case,  if  feelings  were  ever  produced  by 
their  action,  they  ought,  on  the  principles  of  phren- 
ology,  always  to  result  from  it :  there  ought  al¬ 
ways  to  be  more  or  less  of  feeling,  when  the 
organs  are  in  action  ;  and  each  organ  ought  to 
have  its  specific  kind  of  feeling.  Besides,  this 
feeling  ought  to  be  identical  in  its  nature  with 
the  perception  found  to  be  dependent  on  the  organ, 
otherwise  the  organ  would  have  a  complex  func¬ 
tion.  But  it  is  quite  evident  that  matters  do  not 
stand  thus.  We  often  have  perception  without 
feeling,  in  the  sense  that  we  are  now  using  the 
term  feeling.  How  often,  or  to  what  extent  this 
may  take  place,  is  quite  an  affair  of  circumstances. 
We  shall  presently  see  too,  that  the  feelings,  which 
more  usually  accompany  intellectual  action,  are 
quite  different  in  their  nature  from  the  intellec¬ 
tual  perceptions  dependent  upon  these  organs;  and 
we  have  already  seen  that,  in  regard  to  these  per¬ 
ceptions  themselves,  we  have  no  feelings  at  all, 
neither  love  nor  antipathy,  desire,  admiration,  nor 
anything  that  can  be  called  feeling,  in  the  present 
sense  of  the  term.  But  let  us  consider  the  action 
of  some  of  these  perceptions  in  connection  with 
feeling. 

It  may  sometimes  happen,  while  operating  on 
numbers,  for  instance,  that  we  educe  some  very 
novel,  or  curious  result.  In  that  case,  we  may 
not  only  experience  a  certain  feeling  of  satisfac¬ 
tion,  but  even  vivid  emotions  of  delight,  surprise, 
admiration,  &c.  On  other  occasions,  we  may  go 
on  calculating  until  our  operations  lead  us  to  the 
idea  of  the  vast,  the  immense,  the  infinite,  and  then 
we  may  experience  another  set  of  emotions.  Shall 
we  then  make  all  these  dependent  on  the  organ 
of  number,  or  shall  we  rather  say  that  the  action 
of  this  organ  is,  by  some  unknown  means,  instru- 
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mental  in  exciting  certain  other  organs,  on  which 
these  emotions  are  dependent  ?  If  we  take  the 
former  alternative,  we  assign  to  number  a  triple 
function,  in  contradiction  to  the  fundamental  law 
of  our  science.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  idea 
of  novelty  is  wholly  distinct  from  that  of  number  ; 
and  that  the  idea  of  immensity  is  equally  distinct 
from  both.  All  cannot  then  depend  on  one  organ. 
But  indeed  phrenologists  have  already  attached 
those  of  novelty  and  vastness  to  the  organs  of  feel¬ 
ing.  In  like  manner,  we  may  think  of  distance, 
and  every  modification  of  size,  until  we  come  to 
the  vast,  and  then  our  conception  becomes  a  matter 
of  feeling,  as  well  as  of  pure  intellect.  So  with 
duration,  so  with  weight,  &c.  It  is  clear  then  that, 
if  we  wish  to  make  the  feelings  we  have  spoken 
of,  dependent  upon  the  organ  of  number,  there 
will  be  the  same  reason  for  making  one  or  more 
of  them,  equally  dependent  upon  several  other  in-  ; 
tellectual  organs,  contrary  to  all  principles.  This  | 
will  be  still  more  clearly  seen  in  the  case  of  form,  j 
Some  forms  are  pleasing  to  us,  some  disagreeable,  ( 
some  simply  indifferent.  If  we  make  all  our  con¬ 
ceptions  and  feelings  in  connection  with  form  de¬ 
pendent  upon  one  organ,  we  shall  give  to  it  a 
most  multitudinous  function  ;  we  shall  have  it,  for 
instance,  perceiving  and  admiring  proportion, 
contrast,  regularity,  and  the  other  elements  of 
beauty,  together  with  novelty,  vastness,  &c.,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  perception  and  memory  of  the 
many  merely  intellectual  elements,  requisite  to 
constitute  form.  To  assign  anything  approaching 
to  such  a  function  to  a  single  organ,  would  con¬ 
tradict  the  whole  scheme  of  phrenology,  and  yet 
this  organ  is  often  made  to  do  little  less  than 
this. 

Now  let  us  view  the  argument  under  another 
aspect.  When  you  find  a  person  fond  of  arith¬ 
metical  calculations,  do  you  perceive  him  take 
any  specific  pleasure  in  merely  placing  before  his 
eye,  or  his  mind,  tens,  and  fifteens,  and  twenties, 
and  so  forth  ?  Surely  not.  He  has  certain  pro¬ 
blems  to  work  out,  which  more  or  less  interest  his 
feelings.  There  are  some  questions  in  trade, 
or  statistics,  or  astronomy,  or  general  science 
which  he  desires  to  settle  ;  or  he  merely  wishes  to 
amuse  himself  by  eliciting  some  strange  or  novel 
results.  At  all  events,  he  is  influenced  by  motives 
quite  distinct  from  the  mere  calculations.  And 
this  will  be  found  to  be  the  case,  as  well  with  the 
merest  child,  as  with  the  most  profound  philo¬ 
sopher.  Consequently,  the  degree  of  exercise 
which  we  give  to  this  organ  will  always  bear  a  re¬ 
lation  to  our  particular  wants.  So  that  a  moder¬ 
ate  or  small  organ,  in  one  head,  may  be  much  more 
intensely  exercised,  than  a  large  one  in  another, 
though  both  brains  be  of  equal  activity.  Of 
course,  when  an  organ  is  so  feeble  that  it  cannot 
be  often  vividly  exercised  without  pain,  we  na¬ 
turally  endeavour  to  dispense  with  its  action  as 
much  as  we  can.  It  will  therefore  usually  hap¬ 
pen  that  a  large  organ  will  be  much  more  habitu¬ 
ally  ^exercised  in  determinate  calculations  than  a 
small  one.  But  this  will  not  always  happen,  as 
an  individual  possessing  a  large  development  of 
it  may  have  little  curiosity  or  love  of  knowledge, 
and  be  in  a  situation  little  requiring  calculations. 
While  a  person  in  whom  it  is  small,  may  be  quite 
differently  circumstanced,  and  have  the  organ  of 
so  good  a  texture,  as  to  bear  great'exercise.  If, 
however,  this  organ  produced  the  desire  of  exer¬ 
cise,  this  could  not  happen.  On  the  contrary,  fits 
development  would  always  determine,  or  nearly 
so,  the  tendency  of  the  individual  to  arithmetical 
calculations. 


Now  in  regard  to  locality.  When  this  organ 
is  large,  it  produces,  we  are  told,  a  love  of  travel¬ 
ling.  But  why  ?  Cannot  the  propensity  to  observe 
localities  be  as  much  gratified  at  home  as  abroad  ? 
Whyneed  a  London  citizen  go  to  Paris,  to  gratify 
his  locality  ?  There  are  far  more  positions  to  be 
observed  in  his  native  city.  Probably  he  has 
never  been  through  a  quarter  of  its  streets.  Or 
why  need  the  inhabitant  of  a  forest  wish  to  travel 
in  strange  lands  ?  There  are  more  positions  to  be 
noted  in  his  native  woods,  than  he  could  teach 
himself  to  remember  in  ten  lives.  But  the  an¬ 
swer  is  obvious.  He  wishes  to  wander  through 
strange  lands,  because  they  are  strange.  It  is  be¬ 
cause  he  wishes  to  gratify  himself  with  the  sight 
of  the  new,  of  the  wonderful,  of  the  vast,  of  the 
beautiful.  It  is  curiosity  in  its  various  shapes 
that  prompts  him.  In  a  word,  when  the  motives 
for  change  of  scene  are  so  numerous,  it  is  really 
astonishing  that  phrenologists  could  have  per¬ 
suaded  themselves,  that  the  desire  of  travelling, 
in  a  great  measure,  if  not  wholly,  depended  on  the 
development  of  a  single  organ.  There  are  facts  in 
support  of  the  view,  I  know,  but  a  million  of  facts 
ought  not  to  induce  us  to  adopt  a  glaring  incon 
sistency,  much  less  a  mass  of  inconsistencies.  If 
these  facts  were  ten  thousand  times  as  numerous 
as  they  are,  they  would  still  be  only  coincidences. 
This  rambling  propensity  is  an  attribute  of  certain 
races.  It  is  not  wonderful  then  that  nature  should 
bestow  a  good  local  memory  on  those  whom  she 
has  destined  to  frequent  change  of  scene.  Neither 
is  it  wonderful  that  the  most  curious  persons 
should  have  but  a  moderate  love  for  mere  travel¬ 
ling,  when  their  recollection  of  places  is  but  very 
feeble.  But  indeed,  as  I  have  shown  in  the  case 
of  form,  in  my  second  lecture,  a  local  memory 
depends  not  upon  the  action  of  one,  but  upon  that 
of  many  intellectual  organs.  When  therefore  it 
happens  to  be  feeble,  several  intellectual  organs 
have  but  moderate,  or  small  development.  Under 
such  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that  per¬ 
sons  should  give  another  direction  to  their  curi¬ 
osity.  If  phrenologists  will  give  themselves  the 
trouble  of  experimenting  dispassionately,  they 
will  soon  find  facts  enough  to  shake  their  present 
convictions,  apart  from  abstract  reasoning. 

If  we  apply  these  reasonings  to  the  organ  of 
causality,  we  shall  arrive  at  precisely  similar  re¬ 
sults.  if  we  are  to  believe  phrenologists,  a  large 
development  of  this  organ  would  make  us  fond  of 
investigating  the  causes  of  all  phenomena,  and 
give  us  a  philosophical  turn  of  mind;  and,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  its  two  neighbouring  organs,  it 
would  bestow  upon  us  accuracy,  and  depth  of  rea¬ 
soning,  profundity  of  mind,  metaphysical  subtlety, 
&c.  &c.  In  fact,  I  know  not  what  it  would  not  do 
for  us.  But  you  have  already  seen,  that  this  organ 
is  not  more  developed  in  many  of  the  profoundest 
philosophers,  than  in  tens  of  thousands  of  the 
most  ordinary  people.  Look  at  the  thousands 
around  you,  in  whom  this  group  is  largely  mani¬ 
fested  ;  how  much  do  most  of  them  trouble  them 
selves  about  investigating  phenomena?  What  do 
they  care  about  philosophy  or  science  ?  Wliat  meta- 
physi  cal  subtlety  do  they  display?  Are  many  of  them 
profound  in  anything?  He  who  investigates  narrowly 
will  have  but  one  answer  to  make  to  these 
questions.  If  we  look  into  the  matter,  we  shall 
find,  that  the  reason  why  the  man  of  profound 
mind  is  in  the  habit  of  vividly  exercising  liis  or¬ 
gan  of  causality,  is  not  because  he  has  the  organ 
large,  but  because  he  is  impelled  by  curiosity, 
emulation,  ambition,  or  some  such  strong  feelings. 
It  is  from  these  the  impulse  comes,  and  not  from 
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the  organ  of  causality  itself.  He,  in  whom  such’feel- 
ings  are  weaker,  exercises  the  organ  less  vividly, 
however  large  it  may  be.  He  more  usually  leaves 
things  to  take  whatever  course  circumstanees  may 
determine.  He  leaves  the  organ  to  that  moderate 
kind  of  action  which  external  nature  perpetually 
gives  to  it,  while  we  are  awake ;  for  we  are,  of  ne¬ 
cessity,  always  observing  causes  and  effects,  though 
it  is  occasionally  only  that  we  derive  from  the  ob¬ 
servation  the  least  pleasure  or  pain. 

But  a  moment’s  reflection  will  make  it  evident, 
that  there  is  no  need  that  the  intellectual  organs 
should  produce  any  desire  of  action,  or  other 
feeling  ;  and  that  the  most  injurious  results 
would  follow  if  they  did.  Even  in  our  most  or¬ 
dinary  states,  these  organs  are  in  perpetual  action. 
From  the  moment  we  open  our  eyes  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  external  nature  pours  in  upon  us  a  thousand 
excitants.  We  are  perpetually  surrounded  with 
numbers,  and  forms,  and  localities  ;  size  and  dis¬ 
tance  are  everywhere,  duration  is  everywhere, 
weight  and  resistance  everywhere.  Causes  and 
effects,  differences  and  resemblances,  individu¬ 
alities  and  events,  surround  as  as  an  atmosphere. 
We  should  strive  in  vain  to  escape  from  them.  All 
are  perpetually  pressing  on  our  attention  ;  wliat 
need  of  the  stimulus  of  desire  or  emotion  ?  So 
far  from  this  being  necessary,  nature  seems  to  have 
had  recourse  to  some  mysterious  contrivance  for 
diminishing  their  effect  upon  us,  for  in  regard  to 
most  of  the  objects  that  pass  before  us,  we  see 
them,  as  if  we  saw  them  not.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  these  organs  produced  feelings,  look  at  the 
consequences.  Feelings  or  desires  are  terms  for 
certain  kinds  of  emotions :  emotions  are  excite¬ 
ments  not  merely  affecting  particular  parts  of  the 
brain,  but  often  more  or  less  the  whole  body.  If 
each  organ  of  the  intellect  produced  desires,  we 
should  live  in  a  perpetual  state  of  emotion  ;  not 
emotion  springing  from  one,  two,  or  three  organs 
at  a  time,  but  from  all  the  purely  intellectual  or¬ 
gans,  always,  together  with  the  occasional  blend¬ 
ings  of  those  of  the  feelings,  properly  so  called. 
This  would  be  a  state  of  things  beyond  endurance. 
What  should  we  say  of  a  state  in  which  the  de¬ 
sires  of  conquest,  destruction,  or  acquisition  were 
perpetually  active ;  or  of  one  in  which  we  were 
continually  under  the  influence  of  emotions  of 
fear,  pride,  pity,  awe,  love,  &c.  ?  Why  the  organ¬ 
ism  would  give  way  ;  insanity  and  death  would  be 
the  speedy  results.  It  would  be  so,  if  only  one 
such  desire  or  emotion  were  perpetually  in  action, 
while  we  were  awake ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  a  whole  class  of  them  being  thus  active. 
But  it  is  quite  certain  that  most  of  the  intellec¬ 
tual  organs  are  thus  continuously  active,  and  these 
terrible  results  would  inevitably  follow  from 
their  action,  if  they  produced  desires,  if  they 
were  not  very  differently  constituted  from  the 
organs  of  feeling.  As  things  stand,  however, 
nothing  of  this  kind  happens.  The  ordinary  ex¬ 
ercise  of  these  powers  is  accompanied  with  such 
a  moderate  degree  of  cerebral  agitation,  that  we 
are  seldom  conscious  even  of  fatigue.  It  is  only 
when  they  are  stimulated  to  too  intense  an  action, 
by  the  organs  of  feeling,  that  any  inconvenience  is 
experienced  from  them.  When  however  these 
latter  apply  too  continuous  and  intense  a  stimu¬ 
lus,  fatigue,  pain,  wandering  of  thought,  and 
other  indications  of  overaction  are  the  result. 
From  all  this  reasoning,  it  is  evident,  that  de¬ 
sires,  and  emotions  generally,  are  but  occasional 
accompaniments  of  intellectual  action  ;  and,  that 
when  they  are  experienced,  they  may  be  traced 
to  the  organs  of  feeling  properly  so  called. 


But  we  may  go  farther  with  the  argument  than 
this,  and  assert,  that  it  is  an  utter  absurdity  to 
maintain  that  any  organ  can  produce  a  desire  of 
its  own  action,  or  seek  gratification,  to  use  the 
phraseology  of  Mr.  Combe.  Let  us  suppose  an 
organ  to  be  at  rest — the  organ  of  number ,  for  in¬ 
stance.  Can  it,  in  that  state,  desire  to  calculate, 
or  perceive  numbers  ?  Surely  not.  When  it  is 
inactive,  we  can  have  no  idea  whatever  of  number. 
Number  is  then,  to  the  mind,  a  nonentity.  It  is 
only  when  an  organ  is  in  action,  that  we  can  per¬ 
ceive  or  desire.  And  when  at  rest,  it  surely  can¬ 
not  move  itself,  or  excite  itself ;  for  it  is  a  piece  of 
mere  matter ;  and  all  experience,  and  all  philoso¬ 
phy  tell  us  that  matter  is  essentially  inert.  Nei¬ 
ther  can  the  mind  move  it,  as  it  can  have  no 
thought  of  number,  when  the  organ  is  at  rest.  If 
the  mind  could  act  without  the  instrumentality  of 
the  organ,  in  one  case,  I  see  not  why  it  could  not 
do  so  in  all  cases.  But  all  experience  tells  us  that, 
while  united  with  the  body,  it  can  only  act 
through  the  body,  and  only  while  the  body  is  in 
action.  Consequently  its  action  is  never  prior, 
but  always  subsequent  to  organic  action  ;  when 
the  organ  is  passive,  it  also  is  completely  so. 
Whenever  then  an  organ  passes  from  the  state 
of  rest,  to  that  of  motion,  it  is  because  it  has  been 
acted  upon,  either  by  external  nature,  through 
the  'medium  of  the  senses,  or  by  pre-existing  mo¬ 
tions  in  some  of  the  internal  organs.  The  Creator 
has  established  such  wonderful  and  perfect  ar¬ 
rangements,  and  harmonies,  between  the  different 
portions  of  our  organism,  that  their  action  is  in¬ 
tercommunicated,  in  such  a  manner,  that  all  co¬ 
operate  for  the  production  of  determinate  ends. 
But  assuredly,  no  organ  excites  itself,  or  is  excited 
by  the  mental  principle.  Consequently,  it  is  a  gla¬ 
ring  absurdity,  to  talk  of  any  organ  giving  a 
desire  of  action,  seeking  gratification,  &c.  And  if 
it  cannot  do  this,  it  cannot  desire  the  action  of 
another  organ,  it  cannot  wish  to  have  another 
organ  gratified,  for  it  can  know  nothing  of  such 
an  organ  or  of  its  function.  The  mind  receives  a 
particular  kind  of  consciousness  from  each  organ, 
but  no  organ  can  give  it  any  kind  of  consciousness 
except  that  which  is  peculiar  to  itself.  It  does 
not  learn  one  perception  or  feeling,  or  any  thing 
connected  with  it,  through  the  medium  of  another. 
Yet,  to  judge  from  the  usual  language,  and  the 
opinions  of  phrenologists,  one  would  imagine  that 
the  very  opposite  of  all  this  was  true.  Dr.  Spurz- 
heim  continually  speaks  of  the  organs,  when 
highly  "developed,  being  spontaneously  active.  If 
such  expressions  are  to  be  taken  literally,  you  see 
they  are  utterly  absurd.  If  nothing  more  is 
meant,  than  that  highly  developed  organs  are  very 
frequently  active,  without  apparent  external  ex¬ 
citements,  the  phraseology  is,  to  say  the  least, 
very  unfortunate.  Mr.  Combe  lays  it  down,  as  a 
general  law,  that  each  organ  seeks  gratification,  in 
proportion  to  its  energy.  If  this  is  to  be  under¬ 
stood,  according  to  the  obvious  meaning  of  the 
words,  you  see  what  it  is  worth  ;  if  it  is  to  be 
otherwise  interpreted,  I  know  not  what  it  means. 
But  so  far  are  the  intellectual  organs  from  seeking 
gratification  in  proportion  to  their  energy,  that 
you  see  that  even  those  of  feeling  cannot  do  so. 

But  let  us  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  this  law 
is  true,  and  that  the  intellectual  organs  do  seek 
gratification  in  proportion  to  their  energy.  In 
this  case,  it  ought  to  follow,  that  when  these  or¬ 
gans  are  energetically  developed,  their  general 
action  should  be  much  more  vivid,  and  their  gen¬ 
eral  efficiency  and  power  much  greater,  than  when 
they  are  small.  But  you  have  already  seen  that 
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the  reverse  of  this  is  very  often  the  case,  and  the 
reason  will  by  this  time  be  quite  obvious  to  you. 
It  is,  that  in  the  one  case,  the  feelings  may  have 
little  energy,  and  consequently,  the  intellectual 
faculties  will  usually  remain  in  the  ordinary,  and 
not  in  the  vivid  state  of  action  ;  while,  in  the 
other,  the  feelings  being  intense,  they  will  main¬ 
tain  the  intellect  in  intense  action,  provided  the 
texture  of  the  organs  be  sufficiently  strong  to  bear 
the  strain  upon  them. 

Thus  then  you  see,  that  the  intellectual  organs 
are  not  called  into  action,  by  any  spontaneous 
agency,  but  that  they  are  excited,  on  the  one 
hand,  by  external  nature,  through  the  means  of 
the  senses,  and  on  the  other  by  the  organs  of  the 
feelings.  You  see  that  they  have  neither  desires 
nor  volitions,  but  that,  in  fact,  they  are,  to  speak 
metaphysically,  mere  slaves,  mere  instruments. 
Whether  they  be  more  or  less  active,  depends  only 
in  a  secondary  degree  upon  themselves,  principally 
upon  the  feelings,  and  especially  upon  certain  classes 
of  the  feelings.  If  then  you  wish  to  determine 
the  power  of  memory  which  an  individual  pos¬ 
sesses,  if  you  wish  to  know  the  probable  amount 
of  his  mental  acquisitions,  or  the  quality  of  his 
judgment ;  if  you  wish  to  ascertain  whether  he  has 
genius,  whether  he  has  enthusiasm,  of  course,  look 
first  to  his  temperament,  but  look  next  to 
the  development  of  certain  organs  of  feeling, 
and  lastly,  only,  to  that  of  the  intellectual  organs. 
Had  there  been  time,  I  should  have  been  glad  to 
have  directed  your  attention  to  certain  portions 
of  the  head,  of  which  the  development  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  important,  in  all  that  relates  to  talent  ;  but 
1  could  not  hope  to  explain  my  views  sufficiently, 
and  it  is  therefore  better  to  pass  the  subject  alto¬ 
gether,  than  fail  in  giving  you  a  clear  understand¬ 
ing  of  it. 

You  will  then,  no  longer,  I  trust,  feel  disap¬ 
pointed  on  account  of  meeting  such  numbers  of 
persons  with  large  and  well-shaped  foreheads,  and 
finding  them,  nevertheless,  quite  ordinary  in  their 
powers  of  memory,  in  their  judgments,  in  their 
acquirements.  Nor  will  you  be  surprised,  even 
when  you  find,  that  some  of  them  have  had  abund¬ 
ant,  some,  every  opportunity,  for  mental  culture. 
On  the  other  hand,  you  will  not  be  astonished  if 
you  occasionally  meet  with  persons,  whose  fore¬ 
heads  are  but  moderate  or  small,  and  who,  never¬ 
theless,  are  eager  and  persevering  in  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  knowledge,  quick  in  perception,  enduring 
in  retention,  subtle  and  deep  in  argument.  Men 
who  think  for  themselves,  who  usually  think  ac¬ 
curately,  and  often  profoundly.  Of  this  class,  I 
have  given  you  already  some  striking  illustra¬ 
tions,  from  the  casts  before  me  ;  it  would  be  easy 
to  increase  the  number,  by  a  reference  to  larger 
collections.  Of  the  other  class,  it  would  be  wholly 
unnecessary  to  search  for  illustrations  among  re¬ 
cords  of  this  kind  ;  they  are  to  be  met  with  in  real 
life,  at  any  moment,  and  in  any  number.  It  was, 
indeed,  my  intention  to  have  alluded  to  several 
illustrious  individuals  of  both  sexes,  with  whose 
characters  you  are  more  or  less  familiar,  and  to 
whose  busts  or  portraits  I  could  refer  you,  but  I 
have  already  detained  you  too  long.  I  should 
have  been  pleased,  too,  to  have  explained  to  you 
the  various  shades  and  contrasts  of  character  and 
talent  that  accompany  the  differences  of  organiza¬ 
tion  I  have  spoken  of,  but  the  subject  is  altogether 
too  extensive  for  the  present  opportunity. 

Need  I,  in  conclusion,  even  allude  to  the  bearing 
of  my  arguments,  on  the  chief  object  I  have  at 
present  in  view,  namely,  to  account  satisfactorily 
for  the  very  partial  reception  of  phrenology,  by 


the  learned,  and  to  show  that  this  has  chiefly  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  numerous  errors  into  which  its 
advocates  have  fallen  ?  I  feel  that  it  is  quite  un¬ 
necessary  for  me  to  say  a  word  upon  the  matter. 
Your  own  judgment  will  at  once  make  a  due  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  views  I  have  laid  before  you. 
You  cannot  but  see  that,  if  what  I  have  said  be 
true,  be  even  partially  true,  the  opposition  which 
phrenology  has  hitherto  met  with,  is  the  most 
natural  event  imaginable. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  People's  Phrenological 

Journal, 

Dear  Sir, — In  the  last  number  of  your  Journal, 
there  are  some  remarks  of  Mr.  Rumball,  in  refe¬ 
rence  to  my  views,  which  seem  to  demand  of  me 
a  few  words  of  explanation.  From  these  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  Mr.  Rumball  has  made  many  discoveries 
in  phrenology,  some  of  which  seem  to  him  to  coin¬ 
cide  with  views  announced  by  me,  in  my  second 
lecture,  and  some  with  those  advocated  by  Mr. 
Jones  of  Liverpool,  in  one  or  two  numbers  of 
your  Journal ;  and  he  is  particularly  anxious  that 
others  should  not  claim  the  merit  of  his  disco¬ 
veries,  nor  announce  as  new  wliat  he  has  for  years 
publiclj'"  taught.  For  my  part,  I  can  assure  Mr. 
Rumball,  that  no  one  can  feel  less  disposed  to  ap¬ 
propriate  the  discoveries  of  others,  or  to  refuse  to 
any  one,  whatever  merit  may  be  his  due,  than 
I  do ;  but,  from  whatever  source  I  may  have  de¬ 
rived  any  of  my  views,  it  is  quite  impossible  that 
I  should  have  been  indebted  to  him  for  them,  for 
I  never  heard  of  Mr.  Rumball,  or  his  opinions, 
until  within  the  last  three  or  four  months.  Even 
yet,  1  know  hardly  anything  of  his  peculiar  views. 
The  doctrines  which  I  have  advocated,  in  my  se¬ 
cond  lecture,  may,  or  may  not  be  new  ;  but,  in 
those  respects  in  which  they  differ  from  the 
general  opinions  of  phrenologists,  they  are  cer¬ 
tainly  original,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  ;  for  they 
date  from  a  period  at  which  I  knew  nothing  of 
mental  philosophy,  except  through  the  writings 
of  phrenologists.  I  have  advocated  them,  more 
or  less,  for  the  last  eleven  years.  Ten  years  ago, 
the  attention  of  the  London  Phrenological  Society 
was  called  to  them,  in  conjunction  with  other 
views  ;  but,  of  course,  they  were  then  set  aside  as 
the  crude  notions  of  a  young  and  inexperienced 
person. 

Mr.  Rumball  has,  of  course,  a  perfect  right  to 
claim  the  merit  of  any  discoveries  he  may  have 
made,  but  until  these  are  regularly  laid  befo  e 
the  public,  I  do  not  see  that  he  has  anything  to 
complain  of,  if  others,  in  perfect  ignorance  of  his 
discoveries,  should  happen  to  announce  views  which 
coincide,  or  seem  to  coincide,  with  his  opinions. 

As  my  views  have  been  mentioned  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  those  of  Mr.  Jones,  I  must  state  that 
our  systems  have  vei-y  little  in  common.  I  certainly 
agree  with  him,  in  the  opinion,  that  some  of  the 
external  senses,  those  of  seeing,  hearing,  taste,  and 
smell,  depend  upon  apparatuses,  not  single  organs, 
and  I  advocated  this  view  ten  years  ago  ;  but  be- 
yoiuFtliis  I  do  not  see  any  correspondence  between 
our  respective  views.  I  do  not  see  the  least  rea¬ 
son  for  considering,  that  any  of  the  other  organs 
are  apparatuses,  though  I  believe  that  some  of 
the  spaces  at  present  assigned  to  single  organs  may 
I  actually  contain  two  or  more.  As  for  our  modes 
I  of  analysis,  they  differ,  J  fancy,  toto  ccelo.  I  seek 
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to  resolve  complex  mental  phenomena  into  their 
absolute  elements,  and  to  assign  each  of  these  ele¬ 
ments  to  an  appropriate  organ.  Mr.  Jones,  and 
the  school  of  Phreno-Mesmerists  to  which  he  be¬ 
longs,  subdivides  the  complex  faculties  of  the 
present  phrenology,  into  a  vast  multitude  of 
subordinate  powers,  each  more  complex  than  the 
one  which  is  supposed  to  embrace  them,  thus 
reversing  the  axiom  of  the  geometricians,  and 
making  each  part  greater  than  the  whole.  I  am 
certainly  anxious  that  my  subdivisions  may  not  be 
confounded  with  those  of  the  Phreno-Mesmerists. 
Whatever  analytical  objections  I  have  to  urge 
against  the  received  system  of  phrenology,  apply 
with  far  greater  force,  to  most  of  the  views  enter¬ 
tained  by  this  body. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c., 

L.  Burke. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  People’s  Phrenological 

Journal. 

St.  Paul’s  Church-yard, 
May  31,  1843. 

Sir, — About  phrenology  I  know  but  little  ;  whilst 
about  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which 
mesmerism  is  based  (if  there  beany  such  explained 
principles,)  I  am  utterly  ignorant.  But  from 
reading  the  various  scraps  contained  in  your 
Journal  respecting  the  “  sayings  and  doings”  of 
the  disciples  of  Mesmer,  it  has  occurred  to  me 
that  an  important  feature  of  their  doctrine  is, 
that  after  the  mesmeric  coma  has  been  produced 
by  the  operator,  the  same  feelings,  perceptions,  or 
mental  operations  which  take  place  in  his  brain, 
are  by  some  unknown  means  communicated  to  the 
patient.  If  this  is  the  case,  or  if  it  is  their  theory, 

1  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  confirmation 
mesmerism  can  afford  to  the  truth  of  the  organ¬ 
ology  of  Phrenology.  For  if  an  operator,  for  the 
sake  of  illustration,  is  desirous  of  exciting  any 
particular  organ  in  his  patient,  he  naturally  wills  | 
that  it  should  be  excited,  and  in  doing  so,  doubt¬ 
less,  to  a  certain  extent,  excites  the  same  organ 
in  his  own  brain.  Now,  he  being  wide  awake, 
no  visible  manifestation  takes  place,  but  his  pa¬ 
tient  being  in  a  sort  of  waking  dream,  outwardly 
shows  the  action  that  is  taking  place  in  the  in¬ 
ternal  organ.  Supposing  the  organ  in  question  to 
be  combativeness,  it  appears  to  me  that  this  pro¬ 
pensity  would,  under  the  circumstances,  be 
equally  manifested  whether  the  operator  rubbed 
or  breathed  upon  that  part  of  the  exterior  of  the 
skull  supposed  to  cover  that  particular  organ,  or 
upon  any  other  part,  or  upon  no  part  at  all.  I 
should  much  like,  sir,  if  you,  or  any  of  your  cor¬ 
respondents  conversant  with  the  subject,  would 
favour  your  readers  with  your  ideas  upon  the 
subject,  which  would  greatly  oblige. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

A  Subscriber. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  People’s  Phrenological 

Journal. 

Sir, — As  the  subject  of  mesmerism  is  one  which 
is  daily  attracting  much  attention,  perhaps  the 
following  account,  which  in  some  of  its  features 
appears  to  be  new,  (at  least  they  are  so  to  me,) 
may  not  prove  uninteresting  to  some  of  your  nu¬ 
merous  and  intelligent  readers. 

The  patient  was  a  boy  about  thirteen  years  of 
age,  of  a  nervous-bilious-sanguine  temperament. 
After  having  been  thrown  into  the  mesmeric  state 


by  one  of  the  gentlemen  present,  the  first  expe¬ 
riment  tried  was  that  of  the  magnetiser  taking  an 
effervescing  draught  of  a  stomachic  nature  ;  the 
effect  was  simultaneous, —  eructation  was  the  imme¬ 
diate  result  to  both,  the  patient  at  the  same  time 
rubbing  his  hand  about  the  region  of  his  stomach, 
and  stating  it  warmed  him,  was  very  nice,  and  he 
wanted  some  more.  Several  phenomena  were  sub¬ 
sequently  produced  ;  but  as  they  were  of  a  similar 
kind  to  many  that  have  been  described  in  your 
Journal,  they  need  not  be  stated  here. — I  now 
held  his  right  hand  with  mine,  and  my  left  I  ap¬ 
plied  to  my  waistcoat-pocket,  to  take  out  my 
watch  ;  he,  the  boy,  immediately  did  the  same  ;  J 
withdrew  my  watch,  he  withdrew  his  hand ;  I 
then  asked  him  what  he  had  in  his  hand  ?  he  re¬ 
plied,  What  is  the  use  of  my  telling  you,  you 
would  not  give  it  to  me  if  I  did.  I  then  said, 
What  is  it?  to  which  he  answered,  Why  you  know 
as  well  as  I  do,  it  is  your  watch,  buU  you  won’t 
give  it  to  me.  I  then  returned  the  watch  to  my 
waistcoat  pocket,  the  boy  returned  his  hand  to  his 
waistcoat  pocket  also,  at  the  same  time  exclaim¬ 
ing,  I  have  got  it  now,  now  I’ll  keep  it !  and 
when  I  again  withdrew  my  hand  and  let  go  the 
watch,  he  said  Ah  !  never  mind  !  never  mind  !  in 
a  despairing  tone  on  finding  he  no  longer  felt  it. 

He  was  now  placed  on  his  legs  with  his  hands 
on  the  table,  and  when  by  the  operation  of  fre¬ 
quent  passes  by  the  operator  and  myself,  he  could 
neither  move  his  hands  or  feet,  he  declared  we 
had  tied  him  down  to  the  table  and  floor  by 
means  of  ropes.  We  then  released  his  hands  and 
made  him  stand  up ;  but  he  could  not  move  his 
feet  from  the  spot ;  we  moved  his  body  backwards 
and  forwards,  but  his  feet  still  stuck  to  the  floor. 
We  then  drew  him  backwards,  his  feet  adhering 
to  the  floor  as  firmly  as  when  he  stood  ;  we  then 
tried  to  lift  him  up,  and  by  the  united  efforts  of 
us  both,  we  were  only  enabled  to  raise  his  feet 
about  four  or  five  inches  from  the  floor.  The  at¬ 
traction  between  his  feet  and  the  floor  was  truly 
amazing.  We  then  laid  him  on  his  back,  when  he 
said,  I  know  you  are  killing  me;  never  mind.  I’ll 
pay  you  out  for  it.  Our  next  effort  was  to  raise 
him  up  again,  and  we  found  as  much  trouble  in  so 
doing,  as  if  it  had  been  a  sack  of  coals  or  hour 
we  were  lifting.  We  then  removed  the  influence 
from  his  legs  and  feet,  and  could  lift  him  with 
ease.  We  next  seated  him  on  a  chair,  and  the 
gentleman  who  sent  him  to  sleep  spoke  to  him  by 
my  suggestion,  when  he  repeated  what  was 
said  to  him  in  the  same  tone,  word  for  word,  sen¬ 
tence  for  sentence,  even  to  the  stamping  of  his 
foot,  which  was  simultaneous  as  the  words  uttered, 
accompanied  by  the  operator’s  very  gestures. 

I  then  stood  some  distance  from  him  and  asked 
him  to  sing,  when  he  repeated  what  I  said  just 
like  an  echo,  accompanied  by  a  refusal  to  comply 
with  my  request.  I  then  commenced  singing  in 
imitation  of  a  French  song  to  a  French  air,  when 
he  repeated  the  exact  words,  and  sung  the  cor¬ 
rect  tune,  after  the  first  sentence,  asking  what  it 
was,  and  if  I  had  said  Windsor  Park.  I  then 
changed  tlie'tune  and  subject,  to  an  imitation  of 
an  Italian  bravura,  when  he  followed  in  the  exact 
words  and  tune,  with  all  the  rapidity  of  delivery 
and  execution  that  I  gave,  accompanied  with  the 
peculiar  gesticulation  that  I  used,  even  clapping 
his  hands.  I  then  asked  him  if  he  could  whistle, 
when  he  refused,  and  said  he  could  not.  I  then 
commenced  whistling  rather  a  difficult  air,  when 
to  my  astonishment,  and  that  of  the  three  persons 
present,  he  did  the  same,  in  the  same  key,  and  in 
the  same  tone,  using  (for  I  cannot  say  it  was  follow- 
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ing)  the  same  cadence,  the  swell,  the  same  shake 
and  rest,  or  lengthened  note,  stop,  or  change ; 
moving  his  head  as  I  did  ;  and  when  1  changed 
from  one  tune  to  another  he  did  the  same  in¬ 
stantly,  (some  of  which  I  feel  certain  he  never 
heard  before) ;  the  motion  of  his  lips  and  the 
movement  of  his  head  being  precisely  like  that 
of  my  own.  I  now  held  the  magnetiser’s  hand, 
lie  held  the  boy’s  hand,  and  having  placed  a  shil¬ 
ling  in  my  mouth,  the  boy  moved  his  mouth  and 
lips  as  I  did,  and  when  asked  what  was  the  matter 
with  him,  he  said  I  had  put  something  nasty  in 
his  mouth,  he  could  not  tell  wdiat  it  was,  but 
thought  it  was  a  shilling.  He  was  now  asked  to 
let  us  hold  his  hands  ;  but  he  stoutly  refused,  and 
thrust  them  into  his  pockets,  and  there  held  them, 
when  by  operating  upon  his  left  elbow,  the  mag- 
netiser  drew  his  hand  out  of  his  pocket,  whilst  I, 
at  the  same  time,  drew  his  right  hand  from  his 
other  pocket  by  similar  means.  Having  reduced 
the  arms  from  the  cataleptic  state,  he  was  now 
de-magnetised  by  a  fourth  gentleman,  and  when 
completely  recovered,  I  asked  him  if  he  could 
whistle,  and  soon  after  he  attempted,  when  I 
discovered  his  natural  tone  differed  widely  from 
mine. 

The  facts  brought  out  by  the  experiments  in 
this  case  appear  in  a  measure  to  contradict  the 
doctrine  laid  down  by  some  mesmerisers  ;  for  here 
a  second  and  third  person  operated  upon  him,  one 
sent  him  to  sleep,  two  others  operated  upon  him 
without  injury  ;  and  a  fourth,  who  had  taken 
no  part  in  the  operations,  de-mesmerised  him. 

I  remain,  yours,  &c. 

J.  0.  D. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  People’s  Phrenological 
Journal. 

Litchfield  Street,  Soho, 
June  3rd,  1843. 

Mr.  Editor, — 

Sir, — In  reply  to  Mr.  Burke,  I  am  only  very 
sorry  he  did  not  attempt  to  solve  the  causes  of 
my  difficulties,  which  I  presume  is  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  eagerness  to  vindicate  himself,  in 
preference  to  explaining  the  truth.  Now,  it  ap¬ 
pears  by  Mr.  Burke’s  own  words,  that  he  could 
not  answer  the  objections  brought  under  his 
notice,  without  trespassing  on  your  space,  and 
the  patience  of  your  readers ;  this  is  decidedly  a 
very  easy  method  of  slipping  out  at  the  back 
door ;  but  as  I  think  Mr.  Burke  is  no  more  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  patience  of  your  readers  than 
any  one  else,  he  ought,  as  a  lover  of  truth  and 
science,  answer  any  reasonable  objection  that  may 
be  brought  forward.  But  in  the  place  of  which, 
he  seems  to  have  prejudiced  himself ;  for  he  says, 
that  he  has  “  no  hope  that  any  amount  of  argu¬ 
ment  on  his  part  would  convince  my  mind.”  How 
does  he  know  that  ?  he  presumes  1  am  “  not  open 
to  conviction.”  I  think  Mr.  Burke  draws  a  more 
expeditious  conclusion,  in  this  respect,  than  I 
could  ;  but  I  can  tell  Mr.  B.  I  am  “  open  to  con¬ 
viction,”  not  that  any  amount  of  argument  on 
his  part  would  convince  me,  because  “  the  beauty 
and  strength  of  an  argument  does  not  consist  in 
the  amount,  but  in  the  truth  of  it.”  He  then  ex¬ 
presses  himself  in  a  spirit  of  vindication,  until  he 
arrives  at  the  part  where  he  declares  I  have  made 
nonsense  of  his  definition  of  a  circle,  thereby  ad¬ 
mitting  he  did  make  such  a  definition,  but  adds 
immediately  after,  that  he  surely  said  nothing 
about  it,  and  that  I  had  misquoted  the  same ;  but 
he  will  find,  on  looking  into  his  lecture,  in  the 
1 6th  No.  of  the  Journal,  that  I  have  copied  the 


said  definition  word  for  word.  Mr.  Burke  then 
assures  us,  in  a  very  ingenious  manner,  that  he 
cannot  understand  what  a  principle  can  be,  when 
divested  of  its  attributes.  Most  certainly,  I  should 
say,  it  would  be  no  principle.  He  is  likewise  puz¬ 
zled  with  form,  when  divested  of  its  attributes  ; 
he  had  not  the  least  idea  of  the  something  which 
remains  behind.  And  why  is  this  ?  Because  “  an 
idea  is  simple  in  itself ;  ”  consequently,  Mr.  Burke 
had  an  idea  of  nothing  remaining  behind. 

As  regards  the  work  Mr.  Burke  intends  giving 
me,  should  I  defend  every  organ  he  should  touch 
upon,  I  can  only  say  it  will  afford  me  much 
pleasure,  when  the  opportunity  presents  itself. 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  Editor,  I  beg  to  say  that  it  is 
far  from  my  wish  to  intrude  my  opinions  unne¬ 
cessarily  in  the  columns  of  your  Journal ;  but 
truth  being  my  object,  is  the  reason  I  avail  my¬ 
self  of  its  valuable  aid.  With  thanks  for  the  in¬ 
sertion  of  my  last  letter, 

I  beg,  sir,  to  remain, 

Yours  respectfully, 

J.  C.  L. 

P.  S.  If  Mr.  Burke  has  a  fear  of  trespassing 
upon  your  space,  and  the  patience  of  your  readers, 
perhaps  he  would  have  no  objection  to  carry  on  a 
private  correspondence  with  me  upon  the  subject 
in  dispute. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

R.W. — We  are  not  in  M.  G.  Combe’s’confidence  ; 
upon  the  subject  in  question,  he  has  written  and 
compiled  with  such  address,  that  scarcely  any  two 
persons  form  the  same  notion,  from  reading  his 
works,  of  what  his  real  opinion  is.  We  believe  he 
has  not  done  more  good  than  he  would  have  done, 
had  he  been  bolder  and  more  decided  in  his  writ¬ 
ings. 

Querist. — When  Mr.  Burke’s  Lectures  are  com¬ 
pleted,  if  some  of  our  numerous  correspondents 
do  not  give  him  too  much  employ  to  answ'er  for 
his  schisms,  we  shall  assuredly  propound  a  few 
questions.  Mr.  B.  reasons  acutely  ;  his  style  is 
very  finished  ;  but  his  premises  are  too  often  ta¬ 
ken  for  granted,  as  far  as  our  opinion  goes. 

P.Q.— We  have  not  yet  seen  a  chart  of  the  new 
American  organs  ;  from  their  number,  there  can¬ 
not  be  any  broad  red  line  to  mark  their  boundary. 

A  Young  Phrenologist. — Never  attempt  to  pre¬ 
dicate  acts  :  the  organization  refers  to  the  natural 
character  ;  in  most  cases  the  acquired  one  is  very 
different. 

Mary  must  study  phrenology  and  physiology, 
if  she  would  qualify  herself  for  properly  training 
and  educating  her  own  or  any  other  person’s  chil¬ 
dren.  Without  this  knowledge  it  is  impossible  to 
perform  the  duties  of  a  tutor  efficiently,  in  utter 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  being  to  be  taught. 
And  how  few  there  are  who  really  know  wdiether 
the  mental  powers  are  manifested  through  the 
brain,  or  heart.  No  wonder  vice  and  ignorance 
predominate. 

Steven. — The  doctors  will  be  very  reluctant  to 
use  “  mesmerism  ”  instead  of  “  physic.”  The  next 
generation  of  medical  men  may  ;  the  present  will 
not. 
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A  COMPLETE  SYSTEM  OF  PHRENOLOGY, 
(  Continued.) 

Chap.  XII. — Preservative  Groups — Alimen- 
ttveness. 

This  faculty  is  evidently  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  for  the  preservation  of  the  individual. 
It  was  not  discovered  by  Gall ;  it  appears 
strange  that  he  should  not  have  conceived  the 
necessity  of  an  organ  connected  with  the 
choice  of  food,  and  the  physical  appetite;  but 
the  fact  is,  he  never  allowed  himself  to  think 
what  was  necessary,  and  then  to  search  for  the 
proof  of  it;  and  his  observation  wuis  not  at¬ 
tracted  to  the  ditference  in  the  appearance  of 
the  skull,  or  head,  in  this  region;  or  he  had  not 
observed  facts  enough  to  justify  him  in  ex¬ 
pounding  his  views  upon  the  subject. 

The  power  has  been  variously  named.  Gus- 
tativeness  was  its  early  designation ;  but  it  is 
now  pretty  generally  recognised  under  the 
name  we  have  called  it  by,  at  the  head  of  this 
article.  Its  existence  has  been  admitted  by 
Spurzheim,  Combe,  Crook,  Professor  Hoppe, 
and  most  of  the  eminent  French  and  American 
phrenologists:  it  is  indeed,  now,  not  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  doubtful  organs.  Mr. 
Rumball,  and  since  him  several  of  the 
mesmero-phrenologists,  assert  that  the  organ 
is  divided  into  several  portions,  performing 
distinct  functions ;  one,  the  organ  in  relation  to 
drinking,  whether  it  be  the  liking  a  quantity, 
cr  peculiar  flavour;  the  other,  bearing  the 
same  relation  to  eating.  Another  portion  is 
supposed  to  relate  to  odours.  But  certainly 
the  evidence  in  support  of  these  views  is  not 
yet  of  a  nature  to  satisfy  a  philosophic  in¬ 
quirer,  however  conclusive  it  may  seem  to 
their  propounders,  who  generally  are  fully 
as  anxious  to  support  what  they  call  their  sys¬ 
tems,  as  to  prove  what  is  really  true,  if  it  does 
not  appear  to  agree  with  their  views. 

Situation. — This  organ  is  immediately  in 
front  of  the  ear,  forming  a  continuation  of  the 
organ  of  destructiveness ,  extending  down  to 
the  zygomatic  arch.  A  decided  hollow  will 
be  felt  immediately  above  the  arch,  when  the 
organ  is  small ;  when  large,  this  portion  of  the 
head  is  as  broad,  if  not  projecting  beyond  the 
cheek  bones.  The  organ  is  wholly  covered  by 
the  temporal  muscles ;  allowance  must  therefore 
always  be  made  for  that;  and  a  careful  exami¬ 


nation  made  as  to  the  strength  and  thickness 
of  the  muscle.  If  a  few  well  marked  in¬ 
stances  of  the  development  of  this  organ  are 
noticed,  the  appearance  will  be  easily  recog¬ 
nised.  From  the  external  angle  of  the  eye, 
the  region  towards  the  top  of  the  ear  will  be 
observed  to  expand,  and  widen  when  the  organ 
is  large ;  in  contrary  cases,  from  the  eye  to 
the  top  of  the  ear  will  present  a  flattened 
space,  or  a  positive  hollow. 

Primitive  Function. — It  appears  to  us  that 
the  portion  of  the  brain  we  are  now  treating 
of,  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  stomach, 
which  may  be  called  its  external  sense,  that 
the  perceptive  faculties  do  to  the  eye,  the  or¬ 
gan  by  which  they  are  excited.  This  has  to 
some  extent  been  proved  anatomically  :  a  dog 
was  kept  without  food  till  he  was  ravenously 
hungry;  the  pneumogastric  nerve  was  then 
divided,  and  the  sensation  left  him  at  once.  A 
great  number  of  instances  have  occurred,  in 
wrhich  a  most  gluttonous  appetite  existed 
during  life  ;  and  these  convolutions  after  death 
have  been  found  ulcerated.  Dr.  Caldwell 
thinks  that  the  burning  desire  of  the  drunkard 
for  intoxicating  drinks,  arises  from  disease  of 
this  organ;  and  recommends  it  to  be  treated 
with  bleeding,  blistering,  cold  water, quiet,  &c. 
&c.  These  facts  prove  the  connection  of  the 
portion  of  the  brain  with  the  appetite,  or 
liking  for  eating  and  drinking;  but  then  comes 
the  interesting  question  to  decide, — are  there 
separate  organs  for  separate  and  different  ob¬ 
jects  gratifying  to  the  palate  and  stomach  ?  or 
is  it  a  general  feeling,  modified  by  circum¬ 
stances  and  other  portions  of  the  organization, 
to  give  a  preference  to  some  particular  thing, 
or  to  dislike  it?  There  is  as  much  difference 
in  flavours,  certainly,  as  in  form  and  size  ot 
objects;  sweet  and  sour  are  as  opposite  as 
square  and  round  ;  but  still  it  is  all  taste,  as  the 
other  is  still  form.  But  some  argue  that  there 
is  a  portion  of  form  to  see  and  judge  of  squares, 
different  to  what  judges  of  rounds  or  triangles; 
and  that  there  are  separate  organs  to  observe 
black,  green,  and  red,  &c.,  among  colours;  and 
that  aliment iveness  contains  portions  for  every 
separate  taste,  which  by  use  become  strength¬ 
ened,  and  give  the  liking  for  particular 
viands.  This  is  very  plausible,  but  the  fact 
has  not  been  demonstrated  ;  we  mention  it  to 
excite  inquiry  and  observation  among  oui 
readers  and  phrenologists  in  general. 
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Wliat  we  think  proved  is,  that  individuals 
with  this  organ  large  are  generally  good 
feeders,  and  look  upon  eating  and  drinking  as 
among  the  most  important  affairs  of  this  life. 
Whether  the  power  has  been  directed  to  eat¬ 
ing,  or  drinking,  or  smoking  ;  or  whether  from 
excessive  use  its  action  has  become  morbid, 
so  that  it  requires  and  craves  powerful  stimu¬ 
lants,  we  have  no  phrenological  data  to  inform 
us;  the  general  system  and  appearance  affords 
a  pretty  correct  idea  to  a  quick  observer ;  it  no 
doubt  imparts  by  its  vigour  a  greater  amount  of 
nervous  energy  to  the  stomach,  and,  therefore, 
ceteris  paribus ,  a  person  with  a  large  organ  of 
alimentiveness  (in  good  heath)  will  require 
more  food,  and  be  able  to  digest  it  better, 
than  an  individual  with  a  smaller  organ.  That 
there  is  no  proportion  between  the  desire  to 
gratify  this  power,  and  the  real  wants  of  the 
stomach,  we  have,  alas!  too  many  proofs 
hourly  before  our  eyes  !  See  the  infant  at  its 
mother’s  breast,  taking  the  first  and  sweetest 
food  till  the  stomach  rejects  it.  What  can  be 
said  of  parents  who  excite  this  the  most  de¬ 
grading  (when  much  considered)  of  all  our 
powers,  by  the  promise  of  something  nice ,  if 
baby  won’t  cry ;  and  so  upwards,  punishing 
children  by  not  giving  them  enough  to  eat; 
and  rewarding  them,  by  tempting  them  to  make 
themselves  ill,  by  over  gratification  of  this 
faculty. 

Poverty  saves  many  of  its  victims  from  the 
evils  attendant  on  the  gratification  of  alimen¬ 
tiveness.  Let  us  consider  for  one  moment  the 
lavish  expenditure  for  dinners,  among  the 
wealthy;  the  sole  effect  of  which  is  to  en¬ 
gender  disease,  and  enrich  doctors.  Look  at 
the  revenue  drawn  from  the  pockets  of  the 


ship,  and  because  we  wish  to  make  our  friends 
happy.  It  is  not  many  years  since  your 
friendship  for  your  host  would  be  estimated 
by  the  quantity  of  his  wine  you  would  pour 
down  your  throat;  and  certainly,  considering 
the  suffering  it  would  entail,  it  was  no  ordinary 
sacrifice  to  make  at  the  shrine  of  friendship : 
but  courtesy  will  now  soon  find  some  other 
method  of  entertainment;  and  people  will 
learn  only  to  “eat  to  live;”  thousands  now  seem 
only  to  live  to  eat  and  drink.  We  believe 
ideality  combines  with  this,  as  with  all  the 
other  feelings ;  and  by  giving  a  delicacy  and 
refinement,  may  at  times  become  an  exciter 
of  the  feeling.  As  a  general  remark,  although 
we  may  not  be  able  to  point  to  individual  or¬ 
gans  as  tending  specially  to  act  in  combination 
with  alimentiveness ,  a  preponderance  of  the 
basilar  and  posterior  regions  of  the  brain  will 
generally  be  found  to  accompany  a  large  and 
active  organ  of  alimentiveness . 

(To  be  continued. ) 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  DR, 
BUCHANAN’S  “NEUROLOGICAL  EXPE¬ 
RIMENTS,”  AT  BOSTON,  NEW  ENGLAND. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  the  experiments 
made  in  presence  of  a  committee  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  into  the  subject  of  the  science 
of  neurology.  |  The  committee  are  not  prepared'to 
state  their  views  as  to  its  merits.  It  requires  the  test 
of  further  time,  of  a  greater  number  of  experiments, 
and  of  minuter  investigation,  than  they  as  yet 
have  been  able  to  bestow  upon  it.  Their  inten¬ 
tion  is  to  continue  the  examination,  and  in  due 
time  to  state  their  conviction. 


_  They  would,  however,  state  to  the  public  that, 

working  men,  for  exciting  drinks,  and  tobacco,  during  their  sessions,  the  experiments  have  been 


and  devoted  to  pensioning  the  rich,  to  enable 
them  to  abuse  their  feelings  by  dearer  excite¬ 
ments,  Champagne  and  Havannahs.  Thus  is 
maintained  a  round  of  vice,  poverty,  and  ig¬ 
norance;  because  the  majority  have  a  portion  of 
their  brains  scarcely  weighing  an  ounce,  too  ac¬ 
tive,  or  too  large  to  be  habitually  guided  by 
their  little-exercised  intellects.  When  phren¬ 
ology  shall  be  practised  and  understood,  all 
will  strive  to  gratify  the  higher  powers ; 


conducted,  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Buchanan,  with  the 
utmost  candour  and  fairness.  He  has  evinced 
great  courtesy,  as  well  as  zeal  in  the  exposition  of 
his  opinions,  and  the  committee  have  unanimously, 
in  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him,  embodying  the  above 
sentiments,  expressed  their  satisfaction. 

Tremont  House,  April  1. — Present,  Drs.  Ingalls, 
J.  Flint,  Crane,  Gray,  Cale,  Dorr,  Lane,  and  Bow- 
ditch. 

After  some  conversation  as  to  the  objects  of  the 
meeting,  &c.,  it  was  voted  that  Drs.  H.  I.  Bow¬ 


knowing  that  the  amount  of  gratification  is  re-  ditch  and  Dorr  act  as  Secretaries,  and  tke”following 
lative  to  the  nature  of  the  feeling  gratified.  The  record  was  made  : — 

intellect  and  moral  powers  will  so  become  nur-  |  Weather  exceedingly  unpleasant,  cold,  with  a 

fine,  misty  rain,  and  some  snow  during  the  after¬ 
noon. 

One  of  the  committee,  of  small  stature,  rather 
frail  figure,  and  of  impressible  temperament,  con¬ 
sented  to  allow  Dr.  Buchanan  to  experiment  upon, 
him.  He  feels  very  well,  in  every  respect ;  pmse 
72  ;  whole  appearance  that  of  a  man  in  health  and 
easy  frame  of  mind,  at  the  time  of  commencing 
the  experiment.  He  informs  the  committee  that 
he  has  been  experimented  upon  once  before  by 
Dr.  Buchanan,  but  that,  though  certain  effects 
were  produced  upon  him,  lie  knows  not  whether 
the  experiments  were  successful  or  otherwise  ; 
that  he  has  purposely  abstained  from  examining 
into  the  subject  of  neurology,  in  order  that  any 
results  deduced  from  operating  upon  himself  may 


tured ;  and  when  this  is  effected,  all  the  abuses 
of  our  social  system,  with  misgovernment, 
must  disappear  with  the  cause  from  which 
they  spring.  All  the  errors  in  our  laws,  reli¬ 
gion,  and  social  state,  are  the  effects  of  the  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  people ;  and  the  first  step  to 
induce  a  desire  for  knowledge,  will  be  to  reduce 
the  activity  of  the  organ  of  alimentiveness. 

Auxiliaries. — The  general  system,  consti¬ 
tution,  or  temperament,  has  considerable  effect 
upon  the  activity  of  this  organ.  The  sanguine 
and  lymphatic  are  both  decided  auxiliaries. 

The  social  feelings  being  strong,  tend  much 
to  the  exercising  this  power:  and,  consequently, 
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increasing  its  strength.  How  many  abuses  of  not  |)e  influenced,  in  the  least,  by  his  imagination, 
this  feeling  are  committed  from  good  fellow-  [  that  might  be  excited  from  the  anticipation  of 
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certain  effects  to  be  produced  by  certain  manipu¬ 
lations  ;  that,  on  the  former  occasion,  when  Dr.  B. 
experimented  on  him,  he  experienced  the  following 
effects,  viz.  sleep,  nausea  almost  to  the  point  of 
vomiting  ;  a  peristaltic  motion  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  with  desire  for  a  dejection  ;  a  relief  to  a 
thirst  that  had  previously  existed,  a  change  in  the 
desire  for  food,  viz.  from  a  farinaceous  to  meat 
diet. 

4h.  50m.  Experiment  1 .  Organ  of  somnolence 
(pointed  out  by  Dr.  Buchanan  upon  the  diagram, 
without  knowledge  of  patient.) 

Two  minutes  after  Dr.  B.  placed  his  hand  upon 

that  organ,  Dr. - ’s  face  presented  evident  marks 

of  dulness,  and  though  the  eyes  were  staring,  and 
the  eyelids  were  generally  kept  fully  open,  a 
winking  was  observed  at  times,  which  gradually 
augmented  in  frequency.  The  patient  seemed  to 
find  it  hard  to  keep  the  eyelids  open.  Gaping 
soon  began,  at  first  very  slight  and  scarcely  percep¬ 
tible  save  in  the  peculiar  twitches  about  the  mouth, 
but  soon  this  increased  to  the  full,  unrestrained 
yawn. 

“  How  do  you  feel  V’  was  asked  by  one  of  the 
committee. 

“  I  have  a  disposition  to  yawn.  I  can  keep 
awake  because  I  am  determined  to  do  so,  but  it  is 
hard  work.” 

Soon  afterwards,  on  a  similar  question  being  put, 
he  replied — 

u  I  am  doing  my  best  to  keep  awake.” 

In  fact,  this  was  very  evident,  as  the  patient 
presented  all  the  appearances  of  one  making  great 
efforts  to  overcome  a  fit  of  drowsiness — his  eyelids 
drooped,  his  face  was  somewhat  flushed,  and  the 
veins  in  the  forehead  were  distended. 

“  What  is  the  state  of  your  mind  V’  “  My  mind 
is  very  quiet,  but  I  feel  as  if  I  should  go  to  sleep, 
and  should  do  so  were  it  not  for  surrounding  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

At  the  expiration  of  five  minutes  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  experiment,  he  said,  to  a 
question  that  was  put — 

“  I  feel  perfectly  conscious  of  what  is  going  on, 
at  the  same  time  I  feel  as  if  I  wanted  to  shut  my 
eyes  and  go  to  sleep — my  eyes  are  covered  with  a 
secretion  of  tears  ;  they  are  easier  when  shut. 

This  secretion  had  become  very  abundant,  so 
that  it  flowed  over  the  face,  and  the  eyes  were 
beginning  to  be  kept  closed  most  of  the  time. 
Nodding  of  the  head,  with  signs  of  almost  com¬ 
plete  unconsciousness,  came  on  at  the  10th  minute. 
For  a  moment  he  seemed  perfectly  asleep,  and 
Dr.  B.  then  removed  his  hands.  Upon  recovering 
himself,  which  he  did,  to  a  partial  extent,  in  less 
than  a  minute,  he  remarked  that  he  had  been  con¬ 
scious  of  what  was  going  on  around  him,  all  the 
time  except,  perhaps,  during  a  very  short  period. 
He  did  not  recover  immediately,  but  the  inclina¬ 
tion  to  yawn  continued,  in  spite  of  his  evident 
wish  to  restrain  it. 

During  the  whole  experiment,  Dr.  J.  Flint  had 
his  fingers  upon  the  pulse,  and  the  following  re¬ 
sults  were  noted  at  the  time  by  Dr.  Dorr  : — 

Pulse  74  at  beginning  of  experiment, 

viz.  4  p.  m.  50m, 

“  68  at  4  “  58 

u  64  and  of  less  volume  at  termi¬ 
nation  of  experiment,  viz.  5  “  0 

Experiment  2. — Patient  being  still  drowsy,  as 
shown  by  his  own  feelings,  and  his  whole  demea¬ 
nour,  his  dull  countenance  and  suppressed  gaping, 
Dr.  Buchanan,  three  or  four  minutes  after  the 
termination  of  the  first  ^experiment,  began  the 
second  by  touching  the  organ  of  vigilance^ having 


previously  pointed  to  it  on  the  diagram,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  patient  could  not  possibly 
have  known  which  organ  was  referred  to  ;  in  fact, 
Dr.  B.,  in  some  few  remarks,  rather  led  the 
patient  to  believe  that  something  different  was  to 
be  done  from  merely  arousing  him.) 

In  two  minutes  his  countenance  became  brighter 
and  more  determined  ;  a  natural  healthful  expres¬ 
sion  came  over  it ;  the  congestion  of  the  face  and 
forehead  disappeared.  Still  there  remained  some 
disposition  to  gape,  but  it  was  much  less,  and 
evidently  was  diminishing,  until  seven  minutes 
had  elapsed,  when  the  eyelids  had  totally  lost 
their  heaviness,  the  lachrymal  secretion  had  gone  ; 
and  upon  being  asked  as  to  his  feelings,  he  replied, 

“  I  feel  nothing  except  that  1  feel  well.” 

The  pulse  was  natural  at  this  time.  As  recorded 
by  Dr.  Dorr,  it  was  as  follows  : — ■ 

Pulse  80,  fuller  and  stronger,  at  5  p.m.  10m. 

“  70,  variable  at  the  end  of  experiment. 

[ Note  by  Dr.  Buchanan. — In  touching  the 
organ  of  somnolence,  the  fingers  usually  cover  also 
the  optic  sense,  which  is  just  below,  and  which 
greatly  increases  the  sensibility  of  the  eyes,  pro¬ 
ducing  often  a  smarting  or  painful  sensation  in 
them,  which  in  some  cases  makes  them  water.] 
Experiment  3. — Disease  excited. — (Dr.  B.  did 
not  mention  the  organ  previous  to  making  the  ex¬ 
periment,  but  by  comparing  the  position  of  his 
fingers  with  the  location  of  the  organ  of  disease 
as  seen  on  the  diagram,  it  was  inferred  that  that 
was  the  organ  to  be  operated  upon.  After  the 
experiment  was  finished.  Dr.  B.  confirmed  the 
committee  in  their  opinion.) 

In  two  minutes,  upon  being  asked  how  he  felt, 
the  patient  replied — “  I  feel  slight  nausea — a  slight 
pain  here,”  pointing  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  A 
slight  gape  and  motions  about  the  mouth  such  as 
are  seen  at  times  in  persons  labouring  under 
nausea,  were  observed  at  the  end  of  one  minute. 

After  five  minutes  he  was  asked  again  how  he 
felt  ?  “  The  nausea  is  gone,  and  now  I  have  con¬ 

siderable  working  in  my  abdomen  as  if  *  *  *  I 
feel  as  if,  if  I  were  in  favourable  circumstances,  I 
should  either  do  so,  or  should  apply  something 
warm  here,”  pointing  to  his  abdomen. 

Patient’s  whole  attention  evidently  was  drawn 
to  that  part  ;  he  frequently  rubbed  it  as  a  person 
would  do  who  was  suffering  from  a  slight  cholic. 

“  My  whole  trouble,”  he  said,  “  is  now  in  my 
bowels.” 

Several  questions  were  here  made,  all  tending 
to  confirm  the  Committee  in  the  idea  that  really 
there  was  an  attempt  at  a  peristaltic  action  of  the 
bowels. 

He  was  asked  how  his  head  felt  ?  “  My  head 
feels  very  clear.” 

The  patient  here  was  observed  to  rub  his  abdo¬ 
men  as  if  suffering  there. 

At  fourteen  minutes  from  commencement  of  the 
operation,  some  dryness  was  observed  by  patient 
in  his  mouth,  but  no  bad  taste. 

About  this  time  Dr.  B.  left  him  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  and  the  pain,  as  the  patient  had  assured 
the  Committee  subsequently,  was  relieved  until 
Dr.  B.  reapplied  his  fingers,  when  the  pain  again 
returned. 

After  this  experiment  was  concluded,  one  of  the 
Committee  asked — 

“  Had  you  any  idea,  when  the  fingers  were 
placed  upon  the  side  of  the  head,  what  effect  was 
to  be  produced  ?”  “  I  had  no  idea  whatever — I 

was  not  looking  for  any  particular  result.” 

The  pulse,  during  this  experiment,  was  as  fol¬ 
lows,  as  noted  by  Dr.  Dorr  : — 
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Pulse  natural  at  beginning  of  experiment, 

5  p.m.  18m. 

«  73  full,  rather  wiry  “  24 

n  76  irregular,  as  if  in  a  person 
under  influence  of  a  nauseating 
dose  of  antimony  .  .  .  “  34 

This  remark  was  made  by  Dr.  Flint,  in  answer 
to  the  question,  “  Do  you  think,  for  instance,  it  is 
like  the  pulse  of  a  man  suffering  from  nausea,  as 
from  antimony,  for  example  ?” 

N.B. — During  the  course  of  this  experiment  the 
patient  said,  in  answer  to  Dr.  Buel,  that  his  chest 
was  the  most  sensible  part  of  his  system  to 
disease. 

Experiment  4. — Dr.  B.  excited  health.  The 
pain  and  trouble  in  abdomen  were  still  remaining 
in  some  degree.  In  two  minutes  he  said,  in  an¬ 
swer  to  a  question  about  his  abdominal  sensations, 
“  I  should  not  now  notice  them  and  in  five 
minutes  from  the  beginning  of  the  experiment, 
said  he  felt  very  comfortable,  no  trouble  re¬ 
maining. 

Pulse  72  at  beginning  of  experiment,  5  p.m.  36 
minutes,  and  it  continued  at  this  point,  perfectly 
regular  and  well  during  the  whole  experiment, 
as  Dr.  Flint  assured  the  Committee  on  April  3, 
when  the  records  were  reviewed. 

;  [Note  by  Dr.  Buchanan .] — The  influence  of  the 
organ  of  disease  is  indicated  most  usually  in  the 
pulse  by  feebleness  and  irregularity.  The  organ 
called  health ,  because  it  produces  the  most  healthy 
effect  on  the  system,  produces  a  perfectly  healthy 
and  steady  pulse. 

Experiment  5,  commenced  20  minutes  before 
6  p.m. 

Relaxation.  Dr.  B.,  before  exciting  it,  wrote, 
“  It  affects  the  general  state  of  the  system,  and 
especially  the  muscular  strength. 

State  of  patient.  “  Feels  very  well,  strength 
pretty  good,  mouth  a  little  dry,  respiration  easy  ; 
abdomen,  rather  feeling  of  fulness,  as  from  effects 
of  a  hearty  dinner.”  Pulse  72.  Holds  at  arm’s 
length  a  chair  with  a  very  heavy  overcoat  upon  it. 
In  two  minutes  his  countenance  appeared  rather 
dull  and  depressed. 

The  following  questions  were  asked,  and,  with 
the  answers,  were  recorded  at  the  time  by  two 
members  of  the  Committee  : — 

Q,.  Do  you  perceive  any  change  in  your  feelings  ? 
A.  I  feel  slightly  drowsy — a  little  nausea,  a  sense 
of  weariness,  and  my  lower  extremities  feel  tired. 
I  don’t  feel  so  bright  as  I  did  by  any  means. 

His  countenance  meanwhile  became  duller,  as 
if  from  fatigue,  but  there  was  no  dropping  of  the 
eye-lids  and  disposition  to  close  the  eyes,  as  in  the 
first  experment. 

At  3f  minutes  from  commencement  of  experi¬ 
ment,  Dr.  B.  said,  “  Try  now  to  lift  the  chair  and 
cloak.” 

Patient  endeavoured  to  do  so  —the  arm  dropped, 
wholly  unable  to  sustain  them. 

Q,.  Where  does  your  weakness  centre  !  A.  I 
feel  very  weak,  a  general  weakness. 

At  minutes  supports  chair  without  cloak. 

Q.  How  are  you  since  you  made  the  effort  ?  A. 
It  required  much  exertion,  and  the  effect  seemed 
to  disturb  me. 

Countenance  continued  to  appear  dull,  but  his 
mind  was  bright. 

“  Lift  the  chair  again,”  said  Dr.  B. 

He  did  so,  apparently  with  as  much  ease  as  pre¬ 
viously.  12  minutes. 

Q,.  Did  you  make  any  greater  or  less  exertion 
than  before  !  Patient  answers  indefinitely. 

Q.  What  are  your  sensations  now  ?  A.  My 


head  is  clear,  my  mouth  is  dry ;  I  have  slight 
nausea  ;  altogether  I  have  a  great  feeling  of  mus¬ 
cular  weakness,  a  feeling  of  actual  weakness,  not 
drowsiness  ;  a  sense  of  weariness  more  in  my  legs 
than  in  my  arms. 

His  eyes  droop. 

Pulse  72  at  beginning  of  experiment,  5  p.m.  46m. 

“  68  soft,  full,  more  compressible,  5  “  5  Ira. 

“  76  less  full,  softer,  apparent 

want  of  propelling  power  in 
the  heart . 6  “  5m. 

After  some  conversation  as  to  the  importance  of 
conducting  the  experiments  with  the  greatest  care, 
in  order  to  avoid  all  possible  suspicion  of  making 
leading  questions,  &c.,  it  was  voted  to  adjourn  to 
meet  on  Monday,  April  3,  at  4  p.m. 

II.  I.  Bowditch. 


HISTORY  OF  ANIMAL  MAGNETISM. 

(  Continued .) 

Having  described  the  most  eligible  method 
of  conducting  the  operation  of  animal  magnet¬ 
ism,  I  am  anxious  to  impress  on  the  minds  of 
those  who  may  feel  inclined  to  try  the  experi¬ 
ment,  that  the  operation  is  not  always  unat¬ 
tended  with  danger.  Hitherto  I  have  appealed 
in  a  very  earnest  manner  to  the  integrity  of 
the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  science ;  but  so 
immediate  are  the  proofs  which  every  indivi¬ 
dual  can  command,  that  I  feel  it  incumbent  on 
me  to  caution  sceptics  themselves  against  tri¬ 
fling  with  so  powerful  an  agency ;  for  I  have 
known  instances  of  many  who,  in  endeavouring 
to  educe  the  magnetic  phenomena,  have  placed 
themselves  in  a  very  painful  position,  and  the 
person  operated  on  in  a  very  alarming  state. 
Of  course  animal  magnetism,  like  every  other 
science,  has  its  own  laws,  and  these  should  be 
diligently  studied  before  any  individual  attempt 
to  practise  it.  The  constitution  of  the  patient, 
whether  in  health  or  disease,  should  also  be 
well  understood ;  indeed,  physicians  alone 
should  be  entrusted  with  its  application. 

When  a  person  magnetises  for  the  first  time, 
he  is  generally  actuated  by  a  feeling  of  curi¬ 
osity,  blended  with  doubt  and  apprehension. 
If  the  patient  he  magnetise, under  the  influence 
of  these  feelings,  happen  to  be  sensible  to  his 
action,  he  will  soon  manifest  symptoms  which 
will  greatly  surprise  him:  and  if  the  magne- 
tiser  possess  no  method  of  controlling  them, 
they  may  assume  a  most  alarming  character. 
The  patient,  perhaps,  will  fall  into  a  state  of 
most  violent  convulsions,  and  the  more  the 
ignorant  magnetiser  endeavours  to  relieve 
them,  the  more  wrill  they  increase  in  their 
intensity  and  apparent  torture.  Such  convul¬ 
sions  have  been  known  to  last  from  six  or 
eight  hours  without  any  intermission;  and  the 
patient  thus  affected  has  continued  seriously  ill 
for  many  successive  days  afterwards,  feeling  a 
sensation  as  if  his  limbs  were  broken,  accom¬ 
panied  by  so  profound  an  aversion  for  magnet¬ 
ism  and  the  magnetiser,  that  the  mere  mention 
of  either  superinduces  a  return  of  the  fits. 

M.  de  S.  C.,  a  retired  officer,  having  heard  a 
vague  report  of  animal  magnetism,  attempted 
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to  make  the  experiment  upon  his  own  daughter, 
although  she  complained  of  no  illness.  He 
merely  wished  to  ascertain  whether  he  could 
make  her  feel  the  magnetic  sensations.  With 
this  view,  and  without  being  aware  of  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  mischief  he  was  provoking,  he  laid  his 
hand  on  the  stomach  of  his  daughter,  and  obeyed 
the  magnetic  injunctions.  After  afew  moments 
of  magnetisation,  she  experienced  spasmodic 
attacks,  which,  far  from  alarming  her  father, 
only  encouraged  him  to  proceed.  In  a  very 
short  time  however,  Mademoiselle  de  C.  was 
seized  with  the  most  violent  convulsions  ;  and 
her  father  now,  not  knowing  the  proper  way  to 
calm  them,  only  increased  their  intensity.  In 
much  distress,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his 
daughter  in  this  state,  and  she  spent  the  fol¬ 
lowing  night  in  incessant  convulsions,  and  re¬ 
mained  a  whole  week  in  this  dangerous  state. 

Another  case  of  this  kind  was  transmitted  to 
M.  de  Puysegur,  by  M.  Segrettier,  landowner 
at  Nantes.  The  following  are  the  particulars : 
— “A young  lady  of  distinguished  birth,  who 
seemed  to  enjoy  most  excellent  health,  hap¬ 
pening  to  be  on  a  visit  at  the  chateau  of  her 
relative,  the  Marquis  de  B.,  was  indulging  with 
the  rest  of  the  company  in  passing  sundry  jokes 
upon  magnetism.  Her  uncle,  M.  de  B.,  who 
outstepped  by  his  sarcastic  remarks  everybody 
present,  and  was  gesticulating  with  great 
freedom,  began  to  direct  his  pretended  influence 
upon  his  niece,  when  they  both  set  about  mag¬ 
netising  each  other  as  fast  as  they  could.  At 
first  the  young  lady  laughed  very  heartily,  but 
it  was  soon  discovered  that  this  laughter  was 
anything  but  natural;  and  the  first  surprise 
excited  by  this  phenomenon  soon  gave  way 
to  unspeakable  terror,  when  it  wTas  manifest 
that  she  was  gradually  losing  her  reason 
and  the  use  of  her  senses.  Indeed  she  could 
no  longer  see,  nor  hear,  nor  speak;  her  eyes 
were  immovably  fixed ;  her  neck,  outstretched, 
resembled  a  weaker  magnet  violently  attracted 
by  a  stronger  one ;  she  followed  her  magnetiser 
everywhere,  and  yielded  to  his  sole  influence. 
The  spectators  attempted  to  separate  them,  but 
this  only  provoked  dreadful  convulsions.  Her 
magnetiser,  on  his  part,  felt  extraordinary  sen¬ 
sations,  which,  in  addition  to  the  shock  he  had 
experienced  by  the  alarming  state  of  his  niece, 
had  entirely  altered  his  features,  which  became 
extremely  pale  and  dejected.  In  the  course  of 
a  few  hours,  the  crisis  of  the  magnetised  young 
lady  gradually  ceased,  and  she  complained  of 
acute  pains  in  her  stomach.  The  remainder  of 
the  day,  and  the  following  night,  were  passed 
alternately  in  convulsions  and  magnetic  sleep; 
and  this  state  lasted  several  days. 

The  magnetic  operation,  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  produces,  I  repeat,  the  most  alarming 
results;  the  individual  subjected  to  the  expe¬ 
riment  feels,  by  degrees,  a  torpor  creeping  over 
his  limbs ;  he  loses  the  consciousness  of  their 
position ;  and  if  the  magnetiser  persist  in  his 
action  upon  him,  the  thoracic  muscles  may  be 
seized  with  a  temporary  paralysis,  followed  by 
an  impeded  action  of  the  inspiratory  muscles, 
and  a  kind  of  mucous  rattle  becomes  audible. 
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In  vain  the  patient  implores  assistance ;  and  if 
the  operator  know  not  how  to  induce  a  cessa¬ 
tion  of  this  state,  the  patient  may  incur  the 
greatest  danger.  I  have  seen  several  cases  of 
this  kind,  and  I  know  that  in  one  of  the  chief 
hospitals  in  Paris  a  similar  instance  occurred, 
and  the  physicians  present,  not  being  aware  of 
the  existence  of  so  singular  a  phenomenon,  were 
exceedingly  alarmed.  They  found,  on  attempt¬ 
ing  to  release  the  patient  from  her  oppression, 
that  it  was  out  of  their  power,  and  for  about 
thirty  minutes,  at  least,  they  could  obtain  no 
cessation  of  the  paralysis.  In  that  short  period 
the  paroxysm  had  run  through  every  stage  of 
asphyxia.  Respiration  at  first  became  inter¬ 
mittent,  and  then  imperceptible  ;  the  skin  was 
discoloured,  the  veins  unusually  swelled  ;  there 
had  been  loss  of  memory  during  several  minutes. 
This  crisis  happily  terminated  favourably  ;  but 
all  those  who  witnessed  it  were  of  opinion  that, 
if  the  obstacles  by  which  the  circulation  had 
been  impeded,  had  resisted  a  little  longer,  the 
patient  must  inevitably  have  died. 

In  the  usual  magnetic  sleep,  there  some¬ 
times  occurs  a  peculiar  state,  seldom  observed, 
and  much  dreaded  by  magnetisers,  because 
very  few  among  them  possess  the  means  of 
bringing  it  to  a  favourable  issue.  I  will  en¬ 
deavour  to  describe  it.  A  person  plunged  in 
the  magnetic  sleep  (and  it  generally  occurs 
in  those  individuals  whose  sleep  is  most  pro¬ 
found)  collapses  into  an  extraordinary  state,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  chief  symptoms : 
— “  The  somnambulist  who  heard  his  magnetiser 
perfectly,  is  suddenly  seized  with  a  fit  of  deaf¬ 
ness  ;  he  neither  hears  nor  feels  him  any  longer ; 
and  the  magnetiser  discovers  that  he  has  en¬ 
tirely  lost  all  control  over  him  ;  he  no  longer 
obeys  his  injunctions ;  he  is  as  dumb  to  him 
as  to  everybody  else  ;  his  jaw's  are  firmly 
fixed  together,  and  it  wrould  be  easier  to  break 
than  sunder  them ;  he  is  motionless,  yields  to 
the  laws  of  gravitation,  and  his  body  appears 
powerfully  attracted  to  the  ground.  The  pulse 
at  the  wrist  diminishes  its  beat  in  number  and 
intensity ;  the  temperature  of  the  body  per¬ 
ceptibly  lowTers,  and  inevitable  death  appears  to 
be  impending.  If  the  magnetiser  be  familiar 
with  this  phenomenon,  and  do  not  abandon  the 
patient,  he  will  gradually  recover  from  this 
state  of  concentration ;  the  pulse  will  resume 
its  usual  cadence,  and,  returning  into  the  ordi¬ 
nary  state  of  somnambulism,  he  will,  on  being 
questioned,  state  that  he  has  had  certain  visions 
during  his  lethargic  state;  but,  by  a  strange 
anomaly,  although  still  in  the  somnambulic 
state,  he  can  hardly  recal  them,  or  even  de¬ 
scribe  the  sensations  he  experienced. 

No  symptom  can  indicate  the  moment  when 
this  crisis  supervenes ;  I  have  observed  it  a 
great  many  times.  It  has  often  occured  wrhen 
I  intended  to  bring  on  a  cessation  of  the  usual 
magnetic  sleep,  that  thesomnambulist  suddenly, 
and  against  my  will,  collapsed  into  this  singular 
condition,  in  which  he  remained  for  several 
hours  together.  It  is  the  most  extraordinary 
state  known  in  animal  magnetism  ;  it  is,  per¬ 
haps,  the  most  dangerous,  and  also  the  best  cal- 
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culated  to  afford  instruction,  when  we  know  how 
to  question,  in  proper  time,  these  ecstatic  som- 
nambules.  If  we  could  hit  upon  the  ideas 
which  are  uppermost  in  their  minds,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  we  might  obtain  the  most  useful 
revelations.  There  is  but  one  moment  for  this  : 
we  must  seize  the  instant  of  transition  from  the 
ecstatic  to  the  usual  somnambulic  state,  for 
they  soon  lose  all  recollection  of  the  sensations 
they  experienced.  This  state  seems  to  be  the 
limit,  of  an  entirely  new  order  of  being  ;  “  it  is 
an  unfathomable  mystery,  in  which  the  mind 
is  wholly  lost and  I  consider  it  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  crisis  that  can  occur,  and  the  most  likely 
to  be  attended  by  fatal  consequences,  should 
the  magnetiser  leave  the  patient  to  himself, 
after  having  plunged  him  into  an  ecstatic 
sleep. 

“  One  day,”  says  M.  Chardel,  “  while  mag~ 
netising  a  somnambulist,  and  being  full  of  self- 
confidence,  I  allowed  her  to  walk  about  the 
room  with  a  friend  of  hers ;  they  were  con¬ 
versing  together,  and  my  attention  was  then 
diverted  from  the  extraordinary  mode  of  ex¬ 
istence  which  I  had  just  produced ;  when  the 
two  friends  suddenly  requested  me  to  rehearse 
a  scene  from  Racine’s  Tragedies.  I  impru¬ 
dently  entered  too  fervently  into  the  spirit  and 
sentiments  which  the  poet  expresses  with  so 
much  truth,  and  did  not  perceive  the  emotion 
of  my  somnambulist  until  she  fell  motionless  on 
the  floor.  Never  was  loss  of  the  senses  more 
complete  ;  the  inanimate  body  lay  stretched  on 
the  floor  with  all  the  flaccidity  of  death ;  each 
limb,  on  being  lifted  up,  fell  back  with  all  its 
weight ;  breathing  was  stopped,  the  pulse  and 
beatings  of  the  heart  were  no  longer  felt,  the 
lips  and  gums  were  discoloured,  and  the  skin, 
having  lost  the  stimulus  of  circulation,  assumed 
a  livid  and  yellowish  hue.  Everything  seemed 
to  indicate  that  I  had  nothing  but  a  corpse 
before  me.  I  happily  kept  my  presence  of 
mind,  for  the  purity  of  my  intention  increased 
the  calm  but  resolute  energy  of  my  self-devo¬ 
tion,  and  I  had  sufficient  control  over  myself  to 
feel  that  I  could  still  exert  a  great  power  over 
my  somnambulist.  I  began  by  magnetising 
the  plexus;  I  then  breathed  into  her  mouth, 
nostrils,  and  ears;  and  by  degrees  she  recovered 
the  use  of  speech  ;  this  speech  was  at  first  weak, 
but  it  was  soon  distinct,  and  in  answer  to  my 
questions  I  learned  that  nothing  had  injured 
the  health  of  my  patient,”  &c. 

Those  who  experience  these  singular  effects, 
far  from  complaining  of  them,  desire  that  their 
duration  may  be  prolonged. 

(To  be  continued.) 


PHRENOLOGICAL  DEVELOPMENTS, 
Want  of  space  in  our  last  obliged  us  to  defer 
this  subject,  which  was  promised  in  our  nine¬ 
teenth  number.  We  now  propose  to  com¬ 
mence  it  by  giving  the  development  of  a  head 
well  known  in  phrenological  collections ;  and, 
in  our  next,  the  name  and  an  analysis  of 
the  character  will  be  furnished.  The  student 


will  thus  have  an  opportunity  of  testing  his 
progress  in  phrenology,  by  deducing  from  this 
statement  his  views  of  the  character  resulting 
from  such  an  organization ;  and  next  week’s 
number  will  furnish  the  means  of  confirming 
or  correcting  his  judgment. 

The  following  are  the  results  shown  by  the 
callipers  to  belong  to  the  head  before  us  : 

From  individuality  to  philopro¬ 
genitiveness  ...  7  7-8  inches. 

—  Ear  to  firmness  .  .  .  5  3-8 

- -  Generation  .  .  5  4-8 

- Benevolence  .  .  5  4-8 

—  Cautiousness  to  cautious¬ 

ness  . 5  3-8 

—  Secretiveness  to  secretive¬ 

ness  ......  6 

—  Destructiveness  to  destruc- 

tivenesss .  6  2-8 

—  Acquisitiveness  to  acquisi¬ 

tiveness  . 5  5-8 

—  Ideality  to  ideality  .  .  4  2-8 

The  organs  of  the  perceptive  faculties  are 
the  largest  of  the  intellectual  organs  in  this 
head.  Individuality ,  locality ,  form ,  size,  weight, 
and  language  are  all  largely  developed,  the 
other  perceptions  are  less  so.  The  organs  of 
the  reflective  faculties  are  exceeding  small, 
the  forehead  retreating  rapidly  immediately 
above  the  superciliary  ridge,  and  greatly  di¬ 
minishing  in  breadth  towards  the  top. 

The  relative  size  of  the  particular  organs  in 
the  head  may  be  stated  as  follows  : — 

Destructiveness ,  secretiveness,  acquisitive¬ 
ness ,  combativeness ,  alimentiveness ,  philopro¬ 
genitiveness ',  amativeness , — very  large 

Individuality ,  form,  size ,  weight,  locality, 
oonstructiveness,  language,  veneration, — large. 

Firmness,  cautiousness,  self-esteem ,  love  of 
approbation , — full. 

Colouring ,  order,  number, — moderate  Con- 
contrativeness,  adhesiveness — rather  small. 

Eventuality ,  time ,  tune,  comparison,  causality, 
wit,  benevolence,  imitation,  wonder,  conscienti¬ 
ousness, — small. 

Ideality ,  hope, — very  small. 

The  head,  taken  as  a  whole,  may  be  stated 
as  of  average  size. 


REVIEW  OF  BOOKS. 

THE  MESMERIST. 

We  have  before  us  the  first  part  of  the  above 
work;  the  price  and  contents  are  likely  to  make 
mesmerism  known  to  all. 

With  accounts  of  lectures  principally  deli¬ 
vered  by  Mr.  Bailey,  at  various  institutions  in 
Town,  it  contains  extracts  from  popular  works 
upon  the  subject,  and  translations  from  the 
writings  of  foreign  mesmerisers  ;  with  some  re¬ 
markable  cases  of  cure  performed  by  the  agency 
of  mesmerism. 

We  have  our  fears  that  the  too  rapid  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  superficial  knowledge,  of  any  science, 
may  produce  a  contrary  effect  to  that  intended. 

The  positive  way  in  which  The  Mesmeris 
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speaks  of  the  effects  produced,  and  the  manner 
of  doing  the  same,  no  doubt  will  induce  many 
to  become  mesmerisers  ;  and  few  have  the  or¬ 
ganizations,  or  knowledge,  to  employ  the  power 
beneficially  ;  and  hence,  many  will  excite  the 
ridicule  of  opponents,  and  even  of  impartial 
persons.  But  it  is  ever  thus ;  phrenology,  geo¬ 
logy,  and  nearly  every  other  science,  after 
fighting  boldly  its  enemies,  has  had  a  still  harder 
struggle  to  maintain  against  its  friends;  but 
truth  must  ultimately  prevail,  and  we  hail  this 
new  publication  with  pleasure,  as  another  source 
from  whence  may  spring  a  stream  of  know¬ 
ledge,  to  refresh  and  improve  the  minds  of 
many.  But  let  the  writer  bear  in  mind  that  it  is 
his  duty  to  restrain  rather  than  excite  the  love 
of  the  marvellous  in  his  readers;  it  is  impossible 
to  calculate  the  evils  resulting  from  the  general 
excess  of  this  feeling. 


LIFE  OF  MESMER,  BY  A  BELIEVER. 

We  have  now,  in  a  neat  pamphlet,  the  Life 
of  Mesmer.  Mesmerism  in  some  shape  or 
other  crosses  our  path  at  every  turn ;  it  is  verily 
like  a  subtle  fluid  which  surrounds  us  every¬ 
where. 

This  short  memoir  is  interesting  in  many 
points  of  view,  showing  the  arrogance  and  self¬ 
ishness  of  an  almost  infatuated  man,  and  the 
extreme  gullibility  of  the  “People,”  high  and 
low. 

That  Mesmer  did  much  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
to  introduce  mesmerism ;  but  that  he  shrouded 
it  in  such  a  veil  of  mystery,  we  now  every  day 
prove,  as  shows  that  he  either  wTas  the  dupe 
of  his  own  fancy,  or  he  duped  others  by  keeping 
up  a  show  which  lie  knew  to  be  useless. 

We  are  told  that  in  two  years,  such  was  his 
notoriety  in  Paris,  that  he  received  above 
16,000/.  for  treating  cases  of  disease;  and  of 
such  importance  did  he  make  his  secret  ap¬ 
pear,  that  14,000/.  was  raised  for  him  by  sub¬ 
scription,  in  100/.  shares,  upon  condition  of  his 
imparting  the  “  secret”  to  any  of  the  subscri¬ 
bers  when  he  pleased.  It  is  a  good  deal  the 
fashion  to  declaim  against  Mesmer,  and  even  to 
attack  what  we  call  Mesmerism,  on  account  of 
his  peculiarities ;  but  the  fact  to  introduce  his 
discovery,  or  even  to  make  it,  an  extraordinary 
man  was  required.  Had  he  been  a  quiet,  amiable 
one,  we  might  have  been  as  ignorant  as  our 
forefathers  of  one  of  the  greatest  wonders  of 
nature.  To  us  it  is  a  far  more  agreeable  task  to 
contemplate  systems  and  manners  as  a  whole, 
and  dwell  upon  the  good,  than  by  taking  them 
in  detail;  and  because  we  find  a  few  specks, 
deploring  that  the  means  by  which  a  great  end 
has  been  effected,  and  perhaps  the  only  means 
by  which  it  could  be  effected  have  not  been 
exactly  as  we  should  have  wished  them  to  be. 


THE  RISING  SUN. 

We  have  perused  the  four  first  numbers  of 
the  above  weekly  Journal,  which  contains  much 
that  is  interesting  and  instructive  upon  general 
subjects.  Mesmerism  of  course  comes  in  for 
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its  share,  but  all  is  treated  with  liberality  and 
fairness;  we  hope  it  may  find  readers,  but  fear 
this  class  of  publication  is,  or  soon  will  be,  over¬ 
done  ;  there  is  a  yearning  for  something  more 
solid  growing  up  among  the  many;  extracts 
and  short  articles  will  soon  be  superseded,  by 
continuous  numbers  of  regular  works.  The  de¬ 
sire  for  knowledge  has  been  excited  by  this 
class  of  publication  ;  knowledge  must  now  be 
presented  in  a  more  solid  and  useful  form. 


Medico-Legal  Reflections  on  the  Trial  of 
Daniel  M’Naughten,  for  the  Murder  of 
MrvDrummon T>,  with  remarks  on  the  different 
forms  of  Insanity  and  the  Irresponsibility  of 
the  Insane.  By  James  George  Davey,  M.D. 

We  regret  that  space  does  not  permit  our 
noticing  or  extracting  this  week  from  the  above 
work.  It  should  be  read  by  ail;  and  if  our  legis¬ 
lators  and  medical  men  would  but  learn  from 
Mr.  Davey,  we  should  not  be  long  before  much 
that  is  disgraceful  to  the  present  age,  and  pro¬ 
ductive  of  evil  in  all  classes  of  society,  would 
be  remedied.  We  shall  call  the  attention  of 
our  readers  at  a  future  time,  to  much  practical 
knowledge  imparted  by  Mr.  Davey,  in  language 
as  plain  as  the  arguments  are  conclusive. 


APPLICATION  OF  PHRENOLOGY  TO 
CRITICISM. 

Two  classes  of  persons  are  readers  of  our 
Journal,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  difficult  to 
please  both,  when,  as  sometimes  happens,  they 
do  not  make  sufficient  allowances  for  each 
other,  and  for  us.  The  one  class  consists  of 
those  w'ho  have  never  studied  any  phrenologi¬ 
cal  publication  except  this.  These  call  loudly 
for  facts, — require  us  to  teach  the  very  elements 
of  the  science,  and  would  criticise,  as  theoretical 
and  speculative,  every  article  that  goes  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  their  own  limited  knowledge 
of  the  subject.  The  other  is  composed  of  per¬ 
sons  wffio  are  already  skilled,  more  or  less 
deeply,  in  phrenology.  Some  of  these  have 
verified  its  facts  to  satiety,  and  studied  its 
principles  till  they  have  become  familiar  as 
the  rules  of  arithmetic  ;  and  they,  accordingly, 
would  complain  of  our  dwelling  continually  on 
the  threshold  of  the  science, — of  our  devoting 
sheet  after  sheet  to  details  of  cases,  which  to 
them  appear  like  formal  recitations,  that  Mr. 
A.  B.  has  a  nose  on  his  face,  and  Mr.  C.  D. 
has  a  similar  protuberance,  and  that  both  of 
them  use  the  same  protuberance  in  smelling ; 
in  short,  they  demand  applications  of  the  sci¬ 
ence  calculated  to  interest  persons  who  have 
already  satisfied  themselves  not  only  of  its 
physical  truth,  but  of  its  being  the  true  theory 
of  mind.  It  is  our  inclination  and  interest  to 
satisfy  both  of  these  classes.  We  respectfully 
solicit  the  first  class  then,  to  consider  that  Dr. 
Gall  began  to  teach  phrenology  so  long  ago 
as  1796,  and  that,  during  the  28  years  that 
have  since  elapsed,  many  persons  have  been 
studying  while  the  great  world  has  been 
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laughing ;  and  with  their  permission,  therefore, 
we  shall  dedicate  a  few  pages  occasionally  to 
the  entertainment  of  advanced  phrenologists, 
of  which  the  present  article  shall  be  an  ex¬ 
ample.  To  the  second  class,  we  represent  that 
allowances  should  be  made  for  unenlightened 
brethren,  and  that  every  detail  of  facts  which 
arrests  for  the  first  time  the  attention  of  one 
reflecting  reader,  adds  strength  to  the  cause. 
Even  to  the  novice,  too,  we  may  add,  that  if  he 
have  good  organs  of  concentrativeness  and  cau¬ 
sality,  the  present  article  will  prove  not  des¬ 
titute  of  interest. 

A  phrenologist  of  this  city,  on  the  suggestion 
of  a  friend,  studied  and  analyzed  the  character 
of  Iago  as  drawn  bv  Shakspeare,  and  reduced 
it  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  its  phrenological 
elements.  Iago  exhibits  many  of  the  propen¬ 
sities,  sentiments,  and  intellectual  faculties,  so 
powerfully  and  unequivocally,  that  no  difficulty 
occurred  in  deciding  on  their  energy ;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  secretiveness  is  so  powerfully  manifested, 
that  the  organ,  if  the  individual  had  existed, 
must  have  been  large;  conscientiousness  is  so 
feebly  shewn,  that  its  organ  must,  on  such  a 
supposition,  have  been  small,  and  so  on  with 
others.  Where  no  indication  was  found  in  the 
text  to  lead  to  a  conjecture  of  the  strength  of 
particular  faculties,  such  as  'philo'pro genitiveness, 
constructiveness ,  form,  &c.,  the  organs  of  these 
set  down  as  moderate,  being  the  degree 
least  calculated  to  affect  the  manifestations  of 
the  powers,  the  energy  or  deficiency  of  which 
was  more  precisely  ascertainable.  The  note  of 
organs  thus  prepared  was  the  following  : — 


I. 

o 

• 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 
21. 
22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28, 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 


Amativeness,  large. 
Philoprogenitiveness,  moderate. 
Concentrativeness,  full. 
Adhesiveness,  small. 
Combativeness,  full. 
Destructiveness,  very  large. 
Constructiveness,  moderate. 
Acquisitiveness,  large. 
Secretiveness,  very  large. 
Self-esteem,  large. 

Love  of  Approbation,  moderate. 
Cautiousness,  very  large. 
Benevolence,  small. 

Yeneration,  large. 

Hope,  moderate. 

Ideality,  moderate. 
Conscientiousness,  small. 
Firmness,  large. 

Individuality,  large. 

Form,  moderate. 

Size, 

Weight, 

Colour, 

Locality, 

Order, 

Time, 

Number, 

Tune, 

Language,  large. 

Comparison,  large. 

Causality,  very  large. 

Wit,  full. 


> 


full. 


This  note  was  delivered  to  a  second  phreno¬ 
logist,  who  had  not  the  least  suspicion  of  its 
being  fictitious,  and  he  was  requested  to  write 
out  his  opinion  of  the  talents  and  dispositions 
which  it  indicated.  The  following  dialogue 
took  place  on  the  occasion  : 

2nd  Phren.  This  is  a  fearful  combination ; 
but  you  have  not  told  me  in  what  sphere  of 
life  he  moves. 

1st.  phren.  He  is  an  officer  in  the  army,  of 
inferior  rank. 

2nd.  phren.  Of  what  rank  ?  A  serjeant-major 
or  a  commissioned  officer  ? 

1st.  phren.  Not  exactly  either;  but  you 
may  hold  him  to  be  an  ensign. 

2nd  Phren.  Is  he  educated  ? 

1st  Phren.  Not  much. 

2nd  Phren.  What  is  his  age  ? 

1st  Phren.  About  forty. 

2nd  Phren.  What  is  the  size  of  his  head  ? 
the  force  of  his  character  depends  on  this. 

1st  Phren.  It  is  an  average  size. 

At  this  conference,  a  third  gentleman,  also  a 
phrenologist,  was  present,  who  shortly  after¬ 
wards  was  intrusted  with  the  secret,  which  he 
scrupulously  preserved.  A  few  days  after  this, 
the  second  phrenologist  met  him,  and  said, 
that  it  was  a  dreadful  development  he  had  got 
in  hand,  and  proceeded  thus : — 

2nd  Phren.  Do  you  know  anything  about 
the  individual  ?  Shall  I  be  safe  to  write  what  I 
think  of  such  a  wretch  ? 

3rd  Phren.  I  know  him  as  well  as  Mr. - 

(the  1st  Phren.) ;  you  are  perfectly  safe,  and 
may  freely  write  your  ideas  without  fear  of  his 
resentment. 

2nd  Phren.  Was  he  at  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  ? 

3rd  Phren.  No;  I  don’t  think  he  was. 

2nd  Phren.  Was  he  in  the  Peninsular  war  ? 

3rd  Phren.  I  am  not  quite  certain:  but  it 
is  probable  he  may  have  been  in  Spain. 

2nd  Phren.  Well,  I  shall  state  exactly  what 
his  development  indicates,  whether  it  be  agree¬ 
able  to  him  or  not. 

3rd  Phren.  Do  so,  by  all  means ;  and  I  again 
assure  you  that  you  are  quite  safe  from  his  re¬ 
sentment. 

The  second  phrenologist  next  day  called  on 
the  gentleman  who  had  given  him  the  note  of 
development,  and  put  into  his  hands  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sketch : — 

“I  can  hardly  imagine  a  case,  where  a  firm 
belief  in  the  truths  of  phrenology  would  be 
productive  of  more  beneficial  consequences 
than  in  the  present ;  for  this  is,  without  excep¬ 
tion,  the  most  unfavourable  development  I 
ever  saw.  Phrenology  is  eminently  practical, 
and  the  present  sketch  is  attempted  not  so 
much  with  a  view  to  the  illustration  of  the 
science,  as  from  a  real  desire  that  it  may  be 
useful  to  the  individual  who  is  the  subject  of  it 
by  laying  open  to  him  the  hidden  springs  of 
his  actions  and  conduct.  He  must,  therefore, 
be  prepared  to  hear  the  TRUTH,  and  with  all 
plainness  of  speech. 

“Selfishness  will  here  reign  with  a  predomi¬ 
nating  sway. — Totally  indifferent  to  the  rights 
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and  feelings  of  others,  he  will  pursue  his  own 
selfish  ends  and  gratifications  without  once 
being  turned  aside  by  the  calls  of  benevo¬ 
lence,  justice,  or  friendship;  he  never  gave  a 
penny  in  charity  in  his  life.  He  would  ‘pass 
by  on  the  on  the  other  side,’  and  witness,  wdth 
indifference,  a  case  of  distress  or  outrage,  ad¬ 
ding,  perhaps,  with  a  growl  or  a  curse,  ‘  why 
did  they  not  take  better  care  and  be  d — d  to 
them?’  He  wdll  utterly  despise  and  condemn 
those  who  act  from  noble  and  disinterested  mo¬ 
tives.  It  will  indeed  be  extremely  difficult 
for  him  to  conceive  that  this  is  possible,  and 
hence  he  will  be  prone  to  regard  them  as  hypo¬ 
crites  ;  but  if  satisfied  that  this  is  not  the  case, 
he  will  assuredly  turn  round  and  esteem  them 
fools  and  blockheads.  He  is  not  one  of  those  who 
will  seek  reputation  at  the  cannon’s  mouth, — 
not  he.  The  thought  and  the  feeling, will  ever 
recur  cui  bono  ?-  And  such  as  do  so  will  be  added 
to  the  aforesaid  catalogue  of  fools.  In  action  (for 
I  understand  he  is  a  military  man)  he  would 
tremble  at  every  joint  before  the  battle  com¬ 
menced  ;  and  though  by  no  means  a  coward,  he 
would  take  especial  care  not  to  run  unnecessa¬ 
rily  into  danger.  But  wo  to  the  hapless  vic¬ 
tim  whom  his  swrord  should  strike  to  the  ground ! 
his  cries  and  his  tears  for  mercy  would  be  heard 
and  witnessed  in  vain, — he  would  be  trans¬ 
fixed  with  multiplied  wrounds,  and  expire 
without  exciting  one  emotion  of  pity.  He 
would  take  intense  delight  in  witnessing  the 
destruction  of  his  foes — every  rank  and  bat¬ 
talion  sw~ept  by  the  cannon,  would  be  viewed 
by  him  with  ecstasy.  And  though  capable  of 
perceiving  and  appreciating  the  advantages 
and  excellences  of  skilful  manauveres,  these 
would  give  him  comparatively  little  pleasure, 
if  they  did  not  lead  the  enemy  into  a  situation 
where  they  might  be  destroyed  and  cut  to  | 
pieces,  and  if  by  the  artillery,  so  much  the 
better. 

“He  will  be  remarkably  distinguished  by  a 
talent  for  humour,  or,  I  should  rather  say, 
satire,  which  will  be  characterized  by  its  being 
biting,  severe,  and  sarcastic.  He  will  spare 
neither  friend  nor  foe ;  but  I  am  wrrong,  he 
never  had  a  real  friend  in  his  life.  He  can 
veil  himself  and  his  doings  in  the  most  impene¬ 
trable  secrecy; — no  human  being  will  ever  be 
able  to  extract  from  him  that  which  he  has  de¬ 
termined  to  conceal.  He  wdll  be  proud  and  re¬ 
vengeful,  and  will  never  forgive  or  forget  an 
injury.  He  will  be  prone  to  amours,  and  an 
adept  at  seduction.  It  is  in  this  latter  mode 
that  he  will  most  delight  to  gratify  his  passions. 

He  has  no  taste  for  poetry.  He  wdll  wonder 
at  the  folly  of  mankind  for  taking  delight  in  such 
trash,  and  marvel  exceedingly  that  men  are  to  be 
found  who  would  give  twro  guineas  for  a  copy 
of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake.  His  anticipations 
of  the  future  wdll  never  be  delightful,  but 
always  full  of  apprehension.  He  cannot  be 
happy. 

“This  is  a  melancholy  picture,  and3  as  I  am 
totally  unacquainted  with  the  individual  who 
has  sat  for  it,  I  have  drawn  it,  not  in  anger,  but 
in  sorrow.  There  are  scarcely  any  redeeming 


points.  He  will  not,  howrever,  be  deficient  in 
respect  for  his  parents,  and  he  will  be  decidedly 
loyal;  and  yet,  alas!  even  in  this  excellent 
feeling,  self-love  will  display  itself.  It  is  his 
own  company,  his  own  regiment,  his  own  king 
and  his  own  country,  as  such,  that  will  render 
them  the  objects  of  his  respect  and  regard; 
and  will  lead  him  to  treat  other  nations,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  French,  with  sovereign  contempt. 
The  French!  why,  the  very  name  of  that,  to 
him,  detested  race,  will  excite  all  that  bitter¬ 
ness,  hatred,  and  contempt,  which  the  vehement, 
unrestrained,  and  combined  activity  of  self-  ' 
esteem ,  combativeness ,  and  destructiveness  can 
produce. — And  the  manifestations  of  these  will 
be  powerfully  aided  by  language ,  wit ,  and  se¬ 
cretiveness.  Altogether  they  will  generate  a 
rancour  and  an  abuse,  which,  if  the  head  had 
been  somewhat  larger,  wTould  have  been  as  un¬ 
controllable  as  they  would  have  been  tremen¬ 
dous. 

“  He  will  not  be  indifferent  to  music ;  but  he 
will  take  no  delight  in  that  which  is  of  a  gay, 
cheerful,  soft,  or  melting  kind.  Martial  music, 
the  national  airs  of  God  save  the  King,  Rule 
Brittania,  &c.,  will  be  felt  and  appreciated. 

“  He  wdll  be  an  attentive  observer  of  every¬ 
thing  that  is  passing  around  him.  He  will 
have  an  excellent  memory  for  facts  and  occur¬ 
rences  ;  but  he  wdll  have  great  difficulty  in  re¬ 
collecting  faces  and  persons. 

“Iam  not  certain  how  the  very  ample 
development  of  the  reflective  powers  will 
manifest  themselves  in  such  a  combination  of 
the  sentiments.  They  will  however  discover 
themselves ;  and  I  infer  that  he  wdll  be  acute, 
penetrating,  and  even  profound. 

“  The  large  endowment  of  cautiousness  and 
of  the  intellect  are  invaluable  in  such  a  cha¬ 
racter.  Indeed,  but  for  these,  he  must  long 
since  have  committed  crimes,  w  hich  the  justice  of 
his  country  would  have  avenged.  But  let  him 
be  on  his  guard — these  may  not  always  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  restrain  him  from  evil.  And  let  him 
not  despond;  if  lie  shall  seek  after  virtue, 
and  strive  to  maintain  a  virtuous  conduct, 
great  indeed  will  be  his  praise.  I  would  in 
that  case  place  his  attainments  beside  and  on 
a  level  with  those  of  the  greatest  and  best  of 
mankind.  Let  him  cultivate  his  faculty  of 
veneration ,  and  direct  it  to  its  noblest  ends;  he 
may  ultimately  obtain  strength  from  on  high 
to  cheer  him  in  his  arduous  course.”  -* 

We  add  no  comment  on  the  complete  reflec¬ 
tion  wffiich  this  sketch  exhibits  of  the  character 
of  Iago  as  drawn  by  Shakspere.  Every  reader 
may  find  amusement  in  comparing  the  twro ; 
and  the  thoroughly  instructed  phrenologist  will 

*  We  felt  some  hesitation  in  printing  this  sen¬ 
tence,  lest  it  should  give  occasion  to  unbecoming 
jests  on  the  part  of  the  thoughtless  and  superficial ; 
but  it  constitutes  an  irresistible  piece  of  evidence, 
that  the  author  believed  that  he  was  treating  of 
the  talents  and  dispositions  of  an  actual  living 
human  being;  and,  on  this  supposition,  it  is  in 
itself  so  appropriate,  that  the  reader,  we  hope, 
will  approve  of  the  course  we  have  adopted,  in 
giving  the  sketch  entire  as  it  was  wrritten. 
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reap  much  pleasure  in  tracing  in  his  own  mind 
the  principles  on  which  the  author  of  the  sketch 
proceeds  in  drawing  his  inferences  of  character 
from  this  combination  of  the  primitive  facul¬ 
ties.  In  a  subsequent  number,  we  may  per¬ 
haps  unfold  the  principles,  and  point  out  their 
application,  for  the  benefit  of  less  advanced 
readers.  In  the  mean  time  we  may  remark, 
that  this  application  of  the  science  is  at  once 
highly  ingenious,  amusing,  and  instructive. 
There  is  first  an  analysis  of  the  character  into 
its  elements  by  one  phrenologist;  then  these 
are  handed  to  another  quite  uninformed  as  to 
their  source,  and  he,  by  synthesis,  produces  a 
portrait  which  turns  out  to  be  a  fac  simile  of 
the  original.  To  a  reflecting  mind  this  consti¬ 
tutes  a  striking  proof  that  we  do  not  juggle 
with  the  combinations,  but  that  phrenologists 
have  made  decided  progress  in  ascertaining 
philosophically  their  effects  in  nature. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  People’s  Phrenological 
Journal. 

Sir, — In  the  report  of  Mr.  Spencer  Hall’s  lec¬ 
ture  at  the  Freemason’s  Tavern,  in  No.  IS  of  the 
People’s  Phrenological  Journal,  it  is  stated  that 
Mr.  Hall,  in  answer  to  a  question,  said  “  he  was 
not  prepared  to  say  whether  or  not  the  reflective 
call  the  perceptive  faculties  into  action.”  I  think 
the  following  experiment  will  satisfy  the  inquirer 
that  they  really  do.  Whilst  trying  the  effects  of 
the  organ  of  comparison  on  my  daughter,  after 
measuring  and  comparing  the  various  lengths  of 
the  fingers,  there  happening  to  he  at  the  same  time 
a  handkerchief  on  the  lap  with  large  octagonal 
figures,  and  small  squares  filling  up  the  centres, 
she  traced  the  lines  on  both  figures  with  the  fin¬ 
ger,  and  compared  the  octagon  with  the  square. 
Now  I  think  this  plainly  proves  that  the  reflective 
faculty,  comparison ,  did  bring  into  action  the 
perceptive  faculties,  form,  size,  and  probably 
colour,  and  this  too  in  a  child  not  ten  years  of 
age  ;  the  eyes  sealed  with  a  mesmeric  seal,  know¬ 
ing  neither  the  situation  or  meaning  of  compari¬ 
son ;  and  I  may  add,  during  perfect  silence,  as  I 
am  no  whispering  operator,  my  experiments  being 
made  with  a  view  to  prove  the  truth  or  fallacy  of 
phreno- magnetism  ;  and  they  have  quite  satisfied 
me  that  not  only  the  organs  marked  on  the  bust, 
but  many  othei*s,  can  be  excited  by  contact  and 
pointing — the  will  having  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
it,  and  that  suggestive  dreaming  being  taught  is 
unworthy  of  notice. 

I  am,  &c. 

Charles  Pembrook. 
Birmingham ,  June  1 6th,  1843. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  People’s  Phrenological 
Journal . 

Sir, — After  a  series  of  interesting  lectures  on 
phreno-magnetism  in  this  place  (Northampton), 
by  Mr.  S.  T.  Hall,  which  have  created  a  great  deal 
of  sensation  in  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants,  a  few 
working  men  have  united  and  formed  themselves 
into  a  phreno-magnetic  class,  which,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  is  being  carried  on  with  much  spirit,  they 


being  determined  to  know  the  truth  of  the  sci¬ 
ence  in  theory  and  practice  for  themselves.  All 
its  members  being  working  men,  they  have  it  not 
in  their  powor  to  contribute  to  its  funds  so  libe¬ 
rally  as  they  would  wish  to  t  do,  and  therefore 
cannot  boast  of  having  any  variety  of  busts,  &c.  ; 
but  they  intend,  as  their  funds  increase,  to  pur¬ 
chase  one  or  two  of  the  best  busts,  and  standard 
works  extant  on  the  subject.  We  have  com¬ 
menced  taking  your  valuable  periodical,  the 
Journal,  the  Mesmerist,  and  the  Phreno-Magnet, 
by  Spencer  T.  Hall.  Telling  the  great  im¬ 
portance  of  the  science  to  themselves,  they  are  also 
anxious  that  their  fellow  workmen  should  become 
acquainted  with  it,  and  would  therefore  recom¬ 
mend  that  they  form  themselves  into  societies  for 
investigating  the  same. 

I  am,  &c. 

J.  S.  Gee. 

Northampton,  June  \3th,  1843. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  People’s  Phrenological 

Journal. 

Liverpool,  May  29th,  1840. 

Mr.  Editor, — 

Sir, — As  your  most  useful  Journal  very  properly 
is  ever — equally  accessible  to  Mesmerism  and 
Phrenology,  seeing  the  intimate  connection  ex¬ 
isting  between  them,  I  therefore  feel  desirous  of 
offering  you  a  few  remarks  on  the  phenomena  of 
the  former,  in  connection  with  the  latter  science. 
I  need  not  be  reminded,  but  will  most  freely  ad¬ 
mit,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  sufficient  number  of 
facts  at  present  collected  to  commence  a  general 
plan  of  systematizing,  yet,  notwithstanding,  I 
really  do  think  it  is  quite  time  that  some  attempt 
should  be  made  towards  unravelling  one  of  the 
greatest  of  modern  mysteries  :  seeing,  that  should 
its  application  only  become  general,  that  it  is  cal¬ 
culated  to  accomplish  so  much  good  for  our  fellow 
men.  In  my  humble  opinion,  public  journalists 
(those  especially  of  a  scientific  character)  cannot 
be  better  employed  than  in  aiding  and  assisting 
private  experimentalists  in  prosecuting  their  in¬ 
vestigations  into  the  nature  of  the  magnetic  agent, 
and  the  probable  cause  why  some  individuals  are 
susceptible  of  the  magnetic  influence,  and  other 
some  are  not  ;  and  the  reason  why  all  are  not,  or 
cannot  be  made  so.  It  has  frequently  occurred  to 
my  mind,  that  much  of  the  apparent  confusion  ex¬ 
isting  in  the  minds  of  some  experimentalists  on 
this  subject,  is,  in  consequence  of  their  indulging 
too  much  in  unwarranted  speculations,  as  to  'whe¬ 
ther  the  mesmeric  phenomena  be  caused  by  the 
agency  of  a  spirit,  or  by  the  simple  inherent  pro¬ 
perty  of  a  certain  condition  of  matter  ;  and  if  by  the 
former,  there  exists  considerable  misgivings  as  to 
the  legality  of  such  close  investigation  into  the 
mysterious  nature  of  man’s  soul.  Now  if  we  were 
only  to  discharge  from  our  minds  the  wild  specula¬ 
tions  of  spiritualism,  which  is  a  duty  I  humbly 
conceive  we  all  owe  to  ourselves,  and  consider  the 
phenomena  elicited  during  the  mesmeric  state, 
purely  as  the  intrinsic  property  of  a  certain  state, 
condition,  or  modification  of  matter,  and  rationally 
inquire  with  ourselves  the  why  and  the  wherefore 
of  all  this,  as  we  should  of  any  other  branch  of 
physical  science,  much  of  this  confusion  of  ideas 
would  be  dispelled,  and  much  of  what  now  im¬ 
pedes  our  path  to  truth  would  be  removed.  We 
have  unquestionably  the  fact,  that  all  are  not 
equally  susceptible  of  the  magnetic  influence,  every 
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day  looking  us  full  in  tlie  face,  and  that  some  are 
not  at  all  impressible  ;  and,  consequently,  the  good 
to  be  derived  from  the  practical  application  of 
mesmerism  must  so  long  remain  proportionately 
circumscribed.  Therefore  it  is  self-evident  that  a 
solution  of  this  very  difficult  question  would  do 
much  towards  quieting  pertinacious  cavillers,  and 
advancing  true  science.  And  I  would  ask,  is  not 
such  an  object  worthy  of  some  attention,  seeing 
that  the  surmounting  so  formidable  a  difficulty 
would  so  indisputably  lead  to  such  important  re¬ 
sults  ?  It  is  a  question  frequently  put  to  myself  ; 
and  the  best  answer  which  can  be  given,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  is  very  unsatisfactory  indeed,  almost 
invariably  leaving  some  vague  idea  in  the  mind 
that  there  is  some  cheat  or  collusion  in  the  matter  ; 
and  thus  I  find  tends  more  than  any  other  one 
thing  to  prevent  the  spread  of  truth.  Having  had 
some  rather  favourable  opportunities  of  experiment¬ 
ing  on  the  nature  of  the  magnetic  phenomena, 
with  your  concurrence  I  shall  give  you  the  result 
of  my  conclusions.  First  I  would  remark,  and  I  wish 
it  to  be  well  grounded  in  the  mind  of  your  readers, 
that  the  human  organized  body,  like  that  of  all 
other  animals,  is  composed  of  exactly  similar  ele¬ 
mentary  substances  to  what  the  chemist  has  proved 
to  exist  in  physical  nature;  a  fact  which  ought  not 
to  be  lost  sight  of  during  the  whole  of  this  inquiry; 
this  being  the  key  or  foundation  to  all  possible 
discovery. 

As  phrenologists  we  have  frequent  occasion  to 
speak  of  temperaments,  and  though  the  rules  in 
present  use  for  determining  temperaments  are 
often  far  from  being  satisfactory,  still,  notwith¬ 
standing,  we  know  there  is  a  marked  difference 
in  individual  temperaments ;  and  for  this  differ¬ 
ence  there  must  be  a  cause,  which  is  very  properly 
ascribed  to  the  predominance  of  a  certain  elemen¬ 
tary  principle  in  the  one  individual  over  that  ele¬ 
ment  in  another.  The  next  thing  to  be  observed 
is  that,  so  far  as  experience  goes,  the  nervous- 
lymphatic  constitution  appears  to  be  the  most  im¬ 
pressible.  Why  is  this  ?  Certainly  the  most  natural 
inference  is,  that  the  elementary  principles  which 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  lymphatic  tem¬ 
perament  contain  much  of  that  particular  element 
which  produces  the  mesmeric  sleep,  by  acting  in 
some  particular  way  on  the  nervous  system.  In 
this  temperament  I  conceive  that  there  are  two 
leading  conditions  favourable  to  the  particular  re¬ 
sult,  (viz.,)  a  highly  sensitive  nervous  system,  and 
an  abundance  of  lymph,  containing  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  the  requisite  element  for  so  acting  on  the 
nervous  system  and  producing  the  mesmeric  sleep. 
Therefore,  with  these  premises,  an  interesting 
inquiry  may  be  instituted,  as  to  whether  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  supply  this  element  to  each  in¬ 
dividual  in  whom  a  natural  deficiency  is  found  to 
exist,  by  taking  some  ingredient  into  the  system 
just  previous  to  commencing  your  operations,  and 
thereby  render  every  one,  without  exception, 
equally  susceptible  of  the  mesmeric  impress.  It 
must  be  obvious  to  every  thinking  mind,  the  great 
blessing  that  would  evidently  be  conferred  on 
mankind  generally, by  the  universal  application  of 
a  principle  so  beneficial  in  its  results.  From  much 
reflection  on  this  subject, I  have  the  strongest  pos- 
sible  conviction  in  my  own  mind  that  the  cause 
of  the  mesmeric  phenomena  is  a  very  subtle  fluid 
existing  in  different  proportions  in  the  human 
body,  differing  in  quantity  with  the  difference  of 
temperament ;  that  this  fluid,  like  the  electric,  exists 
in  the  animal  economy,  more  or  less  in  a  state  of 
equilibrium,  being  subject  only  to  very  slight  dis¬ 
turbances  from  nature  (except  on  rare  occasions)  and 


consequently  we  are  not  made  aware  or  conscious 
of  its  presence,  any  more  than  we  are  of  that  of 
the  electric  fluid,  which  notwithstanding  as  cer¬ 
tainly  exists  in  all  animal  bodies.  That  the  action 
of  the  operator  disturbs  this  equilibrium,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  various  sorts  of  catalepsy  are 
produced  ;  the  current  of  fluid  being  forced  more 
immediately  on  to  the  nervous  system.  To  make 
my  views  the  more  clear,  for  illustration’  sake,  we 
will  suppose  this  magnetic  fluid  to  be  the  alcholiol 
of  the  chemists,  and  that  this  element  existed  in 
proportions  varying  in  each  individual  with  the 
temperament,  it  would  immediately  suggest  itself 
to  our  minds  to  supply  this  element,  where  a 
natural  deficiency  was  found  to  exist,  so  as  to  en¬ 
able  us  to  produce  the  desired  phenomena.  And  if 
so  desirable  a  thing  could  be  accomplished,  does  it 
not  at  once  appear  what  incalculable  advantage 
would  be  derived  to  ourselves,  to  science,  and  to 
mankind  generally,  by  thus  directing  our  inquiries 
a  little  more  into  the  nature  of  the  cause  itself, 
than  merely  amusing  our  readers  with  tales  of 
wonder  ?  It  is  often  triumphantly  announced,  and 
justly  too,  that  a  cancer  has  been  successfully  re¬ 
moved,  a  limb  amputated,  and  many  other  other¬ 
wise  painful  surgical  operations  have  been  performed 
without  producing  the  least  painful  sensation  in 
the  mind  of  the  patient  ;  but  suppose  an  individual 
who  stood  in  need  of  some  such  surgical  assistance, 
perhaps  even  to  save  life,  not  being  of  the  impres¬ 
sible  temperament,  who  would  of  necessity  be 
denied  the  benefit  of  being  put  into  the  mesmeric 
sleep,  how  great  a  blessing  would  such  a  discovery 
be  to  one  so  situated.  In  my  humble  opinion  we 
have  been  too  much  occupied  with  amusing  our¬ 
selves  and  the  public  with  the  singular  phenomena 
of  mesmerism,  and  too  little  in  investigating  its 
fundamental  principles.  In  what  I  have  above 
stated,  I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  remotest  inti 
mation  of  a  similarity  existing  between  alchohol 
and  the  cause  of  the  magnetic  sleep  ;  but  it  is  a  fact 
worthy  of  notice,  that  I  have  found  stimulants 
of  that  description,  taken  in  small  quantities,  to 
produce  a  greater  susceptibility  of  being  thrown 
into  the  mesmeric  sleep,  as  also  by  giving  a  little 
action  to  the  body  so  as  to  produce  a  slight  degree 
of  perspiration ;  this  I  conceive  gives  a  greater  acti¬ 
vity  to  the  fluids  generally,  and  to  the  mesmeric 
in  particular.  Whatever  may  be  the  true  nature 
of  the  magnetic  principle,  possibly  one  common 
property  may  pervade  the  electric,  galvanic,  mag¬ 
netic,  and  mesmeric  fluids  ;  but  the  result  of  expe¬ 
riments  made  on  each  of  these,  though  in  many 
particulars  bearing  a  very  close  resemblance,  are, 
notwithstanding,  sufficiently  distinct  from  each 
other  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  they  are  not 
identically  one  and  the  same  ;  but  extensive  ex¬ 
periments  with  one  will  undoubtedly  suggest  many 
very  useful  trials  in  discovering  the  elements  of  the 
other.  To  offer  an  opinion  as  to  the  reason  why 
some  individuals  are  thrown  into  the  state  in  one 
way,  and  some  in  another ;  why  some  invariably 
fall  into  the  supple,  and  others  into  the  rigid  cata¬ 
lepsy  ;  why  some  manifest  the  cerebral  organs 
with  considerable  force  and  accuracy  ;  others  but 
faintly,  others  not  at  all ;  while  some  are  awakened 
immediately  by  touching  any  of  the  mental  or¬ 
gans,  others  whom  I  have  known  have  gradually 
fallen  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  sleep  by  acting 
on  the  different  organs  of  the  mind.  To  en¬ 
deavour  to  explain  these  apparently  contradictory 
phenomena  would,  in  the  present  state  of  science, 
involve  too  much  speculation.  Whether  the  cause 
is  confined  exclusively  within  the  'operator  or 
operatee,  or  exists  in  both,  will  be  difficult  to  say ; 
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but  for  all  this  variety  of  manifestation  there 
must  he  an  adequate  cause,  and  the  greatest  pro¬ 
bability  is,  that  the  phenomena  is  varied  by  some 
corresponding  change  in  the  constitution  or  con¬ 
dition  of  the  operatee.  But  that  experimentalists 
employing  different  methods  of  operation,  and 
who  in  some  instances  produce  the  same,  and  in 
others  very  dissimilar  effects,  should  disagree  and 
discredit  the  facts  recorded  by  each,  is,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  very  unphilosophical ;  the  great  proba¬ 
bility  being,  that  each  employs  the  same  agent,  only 
after  a  different  manner,  and  consequently  produces 
somewhat  different  phenomena,  no  doubt  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  some  unknown  and  unobserved  con¬ 
dition  or  circumstance. 

If  what  I  have  here  penned  should  be  the  means 
of  inducing  some  more  able  mind  to  turn  his  inves¬ 
tigations  into  this  channel,  I  shall  feel  I  have 
rendered  some  service  to  the  cause,  and  shall  ever 
feel  happy  to  contribute  what  may  again  occur 
to  myjnind  on  the  subject. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

R.  I. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  People’s  Phrenological 

Journal. 

In  answer  to  your  note  upon  my  letter  inserted 
from  the  Phreno-Magnet,  I  shall  briefly  state  my 
own  experience  ;  I  shall  not  offer  a  theory,  as  I 
am  not  possessed  of  a  sufficient  number  of  facts  to 
do  it.  While  I  produced  the  phenomena  as  re¬ 
corded  in  that  letter,  I  was  not  in  contact  with 
any  part  of  the  patient’s  cranium  ;  I  held  the 
right  hand  of  the  patient  with  my  left ;  by  which 
means,  I  conceive,  is  produced  the  supersentient 
state,  a  state  in  which  the  patient  does  in  a  great 
measure  become  identified  with  the  operator  ;  but 
not  entirely  so,  at  least  in  this  case,  for  I  could  not 
conceive  what  parties  were  doing  at  a  distance, 
the  which  she  accurately  described  ;  neither  did  I 
feel  in  the  least  intoxicated,  nor  had  I  an  idea  of 
her  being  so,  until  reminded  of  it  by  another 
party.  When  in  her  natural  state  a  teaspoon  full 
of  brandy  will  affect  her,  which  will  explain  her 
being  affected  and  me  not.  I  have  not  been  able 
3'et,  by  this  or  any  other  method,  to  suggest  one 
single  idea  to  her  or  any  other  patient.  Anything 
acting  upon  my  senses  she  is  conscious  of,  and  any 
attitude  I  may  make,  she  will  imitate  ;  but  a 
unity  of  ideas  I  have  not  as  yet  discovered,  nor 
have  I  any  reason  to  infer  it ;  for  she  has  mostly 
expressed  herself  quite  in  opposition  to  my  train 
of  thinking.  Then  when  I  educe  the  plireno  mani¬ 
festations,  by  touching  the  several  portions  of  the 
cranium,  I  am  confident,  if  I  take  reason  and  ex¬ 
perience  to  be  my  guide,  that  my  mind  does  not 
influence  hers  ;  for  often  through  my  inattention, 
or  not  knowing  the  exact  situation  of  an  organ, 
has  she  manifested  quite  a  contrary  feeling  to  what 
I  anticipated.  Therefore  I  can  speak  positively, in 
all  my  experience,  that  I  have  not  produced  one 
single  idea  or  feeling  by  suggestion.  Neither  can 
I  by  touching  any  part  of  the  cranium  throw  her 
into  the  supersentient  state,  so  as  to  produce  the 
phenomena  peculiar  to  that  state.  But  I  do  not 
doubt  the  authority  of  others,  who  say  they  have 
produced  certain  manifestations  by  suggestion  ; 
they  may  have  done  it.  The  phenomena  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  mesmerism  are  so  various  that  we 
cannot  tell  what  might  be  done.  And  here  I  very 
much  blame  the  several  experimentalists,  in 
broaching  their  discoveries  as  a  universal  rule  to 
go  by,  to  judge  of  the  experiments  performed  by 
others.  It  is  utter  folly  to  do  so,  for  we  scarcely 


find  any  two  mesmeric  patients  to  manifest  phe¬ 
nomena  alike.  Let  each  experimentalist  record 
his  own  experience,  and  then  by  a  generalization 
of  the  facts  thus  collected,  we  may  come  to  some 
sound  and  definite  principles.  And  then  with  respect 
to  the  observations  contained  in  your  note  upon  my 
letter  in  the  17th  No.  of  your  Journal,  that  it  was 
“quite  evident  other  portions  of  the  intellect 
were  active  besides  the  particular  organ  Mr.  J. 
wishes  to  illustrate ;  and  this  lessens  the  effect  to 
us.  The  organ  of  size  could  clearly  have  no  know¬ 
ledge  of  Tom  Thumb, — the  intellect,  comparison 
especially,  must  have  been  awake.”  I  am  equally 
puzzled  with  yourself  upon  those  grounds,  and 
cannot  account  for  it  upon  any  other  principles, 
than  that  each  organ  excited  has  a  power  of  calling 
to  its  aid,  or  of,  by  sympathy,  exciting  others  ;  or 
else,  how,  when  wit  is  touched,  do  patients  fancy 
they  see  an  object  to  laugh  at,  unless  some  part  of 
intellect  be  likewise  excited  ?  So  again  with  phi¬ 
loprogenitiveness  ;  how  can  the  patient  fancy  she 
is  nursing  a  child,  unless  some  of  the  perceptives 
are  excited  ?  and  so  with  most  of  the  other  organs. 
Your  objection  will  equally  apply  to  these  organs. 
But  for  all  this  we  do  not  suppose  that  wit  is  not 
situated  where  marked,  or  that  there  is  no  organ 
giving  the  feeling  of  the  ludicrous ;  neither  do  we 
suppose  that  there  is  no  organ  of  the  love  of  chil¬ 
dren.  These  are  principles  in  connexion  with 
mental  phenomena,  which  have  yet  to  be  analyzed, 
and  will  require  a  very  close  application,  ‘before 
we  can  arrive  at  any  definite  conclusions.  Having, 
I  am  sure,  already  trespassed  too  long  upon  your 
columns,  I  shall  close,  and  beg  to  remain 

Yours  respectfully, 

Edward  Jones. 

Liverpool ,  June  9,  1843. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  must  beg  the  consideration  of  our  corres¬ 
pondents,  our  space  is  limited  ;  but  all  we  deem 
useful  shall  appear.  We  deem  the  arrival  of  let¬ 
ters,  if  properly  addressed,  certain,  and  we  cannot 
undertake  an  individual  acknowledgment  of  all 
favours  received  ;  we  wish  much  to  forward  an 
interchange  of  ideas,  and  shall  soon,  we  trust,  re¬ 
ceive  from  our  readers  cases  and  facts  in  support 
of  Phrenology.  Mesmerism  has  for  a  while  driven 
observation  and  analysis  of  the  known  powers  out 
of  the  field  :  there  will  be  a  re-action  just  now. 

Eliza. — We  are  gratified  at  having  so  many 
female  readers  and  correspondents.  Mr.  Deville’s 
is  decidedly  the  largest  collection  in  London,  per¬ 
haps  in  the  world  ;  there  are  several  in  London, 
Mr.  Holme,  the  friend  of  the  late  Dr.  Spurzheim, 
has  perhaps  the  rarest  gems  connected  with  phre¬ 
nology  :  his  residence  is  at  Highgate.  The  Mu¬ 
seum  is  not  open  to  the  public  ;  but  from  the 
gentleman’s  urbanity  and  love  of  science,  we  be¬ 
lieve  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  obtain  a  sight. 

An  Inquirer. — We  do  not  know  on  what  organ 
being  excited  in  seeing  a  procession  of  any  kind 
pass  so  as  to  produce  weeping,  depends. 

Mr.  Wilson.- — Study  from  Gall  and  Spurzheim 
certainly,  if  circumstances  permit. 

London  :  Published  by  J.  Milverton,  at  the  People’s  Phre¬ 
nological  Journal  Office,  310,  Strand;  also  by  G.  Berger, 
19,  Holywell-street ;  and  Sherwood  &  Co.,  Paternoster 
Row;  and  by  J.  Cleave,  1  Shoe-lane. 
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A  COMPLETE  SYSTEM  OF  PHRENOLOGY, 
(  Continued.) 

Antagonists. — The  bilious  and  nervous  tem¬ 
peraments  seem  opposed  to  the  enjoyments  of 
the  table,  the  former  especially:  the  nervous 
under  excitement  may  be  conceived,  indulging 
in  any  excess ;  but  in  these  cases  the  feeling 
is  morbid,  and  generally  will  be  found  refer¬ 
ring  to  quality  rather  than  quantity. 

The  most  decided  opponent  to  this  faculty  is 
an  active  intellect;  the  largest  and  most  active 
portions  of  our  nature,  by  an  universal  law, 
seek  their  own  gratification;  the  intellect 
being  in  this  proportion,  the  greatest  stress  is 
on  the  brain,  the  stomach  is  less  worked,  and 
requires  less  nourishment,  than  when  mere 
physical  or  animal  occupations  are  pursued  ; 
indeed,  when  thinking  at  all,  few  will  assert 
that  mere  eating  and  drinking  is  worthy  of 
much  thought.  Many  will  say  in  opposition  to 
this,  that  some  of  our  greatest  intellectual  men 
have  been  gourmands  and  drunkards.  This  is 
true,  and  phrenology  alone  enables  us  to  ac¬ 
count  for  these  apparent  contradictions.  Human 
nature  is  composed  of  many  elements.  A  man 
may  have  a  powerful  intellect,  large  alimen- 
tiveness ,  strong  social  feelings,  and  auimal 
powers  generally,  with  a  mixed  temperament. 
Different  portions  of  our  brain  having  different 
functions  to  perform,  the  intellect  is  excited 
under  its  rule,  energy  is  imparted  by  the  feeling, 
and  great  things  result  for  the  time ;  but  the 
intellect  leading  becomes  fatigued.  The  other 
portions  of  the  constitution,  the  sanguinous,  or 
lymphatic,  claim  their  gratification  with  the 
social  feelings,  &c.  They  are  now  in  the  as¬ 
cendancy,  and  the  man  is  seen  in  another  phase 
of  character, — the  intellect  rallies,  and  in  its 
turn  ministers  to  the  feelings  by  its  sallies  of 
wit  and  gaiety ;  and,  till  this  other  class  of 
faculties  become  again  wearied  by  long  use, 
the  most  intellectual  character  may,  for  a  time, 
succumb  to  his  animal  feelings,  exactly  as  a 
man  .habitually  sluggish  or  indolent  may,  by 
exciting,  perform  some  glorious  feat.  And  men 
may  be  seen  alternately  in  all  stages,  from  the 
unceasing  student,  who  denies  himself  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  shortens  his  life  by  abstnining  from 
the  legitimate  gratification  of  his  animal 
powers,  to  the  mere  animal  man,  who  lives  a 
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blot  upon  the  fair  earth,  habitually  neglecting 
the  necessary  exercise  of  his  intellectual 
faculties. 

Manifestations. — If  we  inquire  what  leads 
to  almost  any  specific  act, — such,  for  instance, 
as  a  child  sucking  from  the  moment  of  its 
birth,  we  are  told  it  is  by  nature ,  or  instinct ,  it 
does  it:  but  this  account  is  surely  too  vague  to 
be  satisfactory.  The  child  is  impelled  to  the 
act  by  the  instinct  of  odimentiveness,  which  is 
connected  with  the  portion  of  the  brain  we 
have  described  as  the  seat  of  this  organ.  We 
have  before  shown  that  the  activity  of  this 
power  does  not  depend  upon  the  wants  of  the 
stomach:  children,  as  well  as  adults,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  eat  and  drink  after  their  appetite  is 
fully  satisfied. 

Those  persons  who  think  much  of  the  plea¬ 
sures  of  the  table  have  this  organ  large;  it 
gives  delicacy  and  judgment  regarding  tastes. 
All  celebrated  cooks  have  been  observed  to 
possess  a  full  development  of  this  portion  of 
the  brain.  The  gourmand  and  the  epicure  are 
two  very  different  classes  of  characters,  but 
both  under  the  influence  of  this  feeling ;  but 
whether  the  different  manifestations^in  the  one 
case  quantity  being  required,  in  the  other 
quality  is  the  desideratum)  results  from  dif¬ 
ferent  portions  of  the  same  organ  being  more 
or  less  developed,  from  the  physical  constitu¬ 
tion,  or  from  the  combination  of  faculties  with 
alimentiveness ,  is  a  question  that  cannot,  with 
our  present  amount  of  knowledge,  be  satisfac¬ 
torily  determined.  The  organ  was  long  consi¬ 
dered  doubtful;  but  nearly  all  phrenologists 
are  now  agreed  as  to  its  existence,  although  its 
analysis  is  still  so  incomplete.  It  is  certain 
that  when  there  is  great  fulness  in  this  region, 
wTe  always  find  either  a  fondness  for  good 
living  in  general,  or  extreme  partiality  for 
some  particular  things  on  account  of  their 
taste  ;  at  times  the  most  piquant,  and  in  some 
cases,  from  a  morbid  activity,  the  most  simple 
and  delicate  tastes  only  can  be  tolerated  ;  some¬ 
times  the  partiality  is  particularly  manifested 
in  food,  and  at  others  in  drink.  Celebrated 
wine  tasters  no  doubt  have  this  organ  large. 
Illness,  by  affecting  the  system,  paralyses  this 
faculty;  upon  returning  to  a  state  of  convales¬ 
cence,  the  reaction  is  at  times  ludicrous ;  we 
have  seen  persons  shed  tears,  because  they  are 
not  allowed  to  satisfy  their  cravings;  they 
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will,  after  a  time,  laugh  at  the  eagerness  they 
have  themselves  manifested.  When  this  or¬ 
gan  is  small,  there  is  an  utter  disregard  for 
eating  and  drinking,  except  as  far  as  necessary 
to  keep  up  health;  and  even  for  that,  the 
trouble  and  cost  will  be  much  thought  of. 
There  is  no  doubt  a  general  sympathy  between 
the  functions  of  the  stomach  and  this  faculty ; 
but  we  have  seen  the  strongest  constitutions, 
with  small  alimentiveness,  and  with,  accord¬ 
ingly,  very  little  general  appetite.  The  usages 
of  society  are  so  much  opposed  to  the  due  re¬ 
straint  of  this  feeling,  that  an  individual  with 
a  small  organ  of  alimentiveness,  unless  he  has 
considerable  firmness  and  self-esteem ,  may 
be  frequently  led  to  abuse  the  power. 

Examples  may  be  seen  daily,  if  we  know 
how  to  observe:  among  our  acquaintance  there 
is  sure  to  be  some  who  have  the  full  and 
rounded  temple,  resulting  from  the  large  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  organ ;  and  who,  we  know, 
love  good  eating  and  drinking.  Mr.  Combe 
records  two  cases  he  met  with  in  America: 
casts  of  them  are  to  be  obtained;  they  were  in 
the  collection  of  Dr.  Morton  of  Philadelphia. 
One  is  the  skull  of  a  Dutch  admiral,  who  died 
at  Java  in  consequence  of  excessive  eating. 
The  organ  is  largely  developed ;  but  still  much 
more  prominent  in  the  skull  of  a  convict  of 
New  South  Wales,  who  inveigled  seven  peo¬ 
ple  into  the  woods,  at  various  times,  murdered, 
and  ate  them. 

There  is  a  case  recorded  of  a  girl,  in  the 
Annals  of  Physiological  Medicine,  'who  from 
the  earliest  infancy  exhausted  the  milk  of  all 
her  nurses,  and  ate  four  times  as  much  as  any  of 
the  other  children. 

At  the  Salpetriere  she  ordinarily  ate  from 
eight  to  ten  pounds  of  bread  daily ;  but  she  had 
fits  of  hunger,  it  is  stated,  when  she  would  eat 
twenty-four  pounds  of  bread. 

On  one  occasion  she  obtained  an  entrance 
into  a  gentleman’s  kitchen,  where  a  dinner 
was  preparing,  and  devoured  the  soup  prepared 
for  twenty  guests,  with  eight  pounds  of  bread. 
On  another  occasion  she  drank  all  the  coffee 
prepared  for  seventy-five  of  her  companions 
in  the  hospital.  In  her  skull,  which  was  small, 
the  propensities  predominate,  and  alimentive¬ 
ness  is  largely  developed. 

Mon.  Descaret  mentions  the  case  of  a  woman 
who  fell  a  victim  to  a  diseased  alimentiveness, 
as  an  inmate  of  a  French  hospital ;  her  appe¬ 
tite  was  most  ravenous.  Discharged  from  the 
institution,  she,  upon  every  occasion  possible, 
stole  bread,  and  any  thing  eatable.  She  was 
afflicted,  he  states,  with  an  inflammation  of  the 
stomach,  and  not  having  any  means  of  living, 
she  retreated  to  the  fields,  where  she  devoured 
all  kinds  of  vegetables,  plants,  and  roots  which 
she  could  get ;  but  not  possessing  the  faculty  of 
the  brute  creation,  to  distinguish  what  was 
hurtful,  she  ate  poisonous  plants  of  a  most  acrid 
and  irritating  nature,  and  died  in  most  ex¬ 
cruciating  torments.  M.  Descaret  has  pre¬ 
served  her  skull,  and  taken  a  cast  of  it :  the 
organ  of  alimentiveness  is  more  than  double  the 
usual  size  of  it  in  a  natural  state. 


Animals  have  this  organ  in  common  with 
man,  and  it  is  situated  in  the  same  locality,  in 
front  of  the  organ  of  destructiveness ,  of  which, 
in  fact,  it  is  a  continuation.  We  find  it  in  the 
dog,  and  in  the  cat;  and  we  may  observe  that 
many  domestic  animals  vary  in  the  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  this  feeling  ;  some  eat  very  little,  some 
are  very  dainty.  It  is  very  large  in  all  the 
carnivorous  animals.  Yimont  calls  attention 
particularly  to  its  great  size  in  the  cormorant, 
the  duck,  and  all  birds  remarkable  for  their 
extreme  voracity. 

Natural  Language. — We  confess  ourselves 
unable  to  minutely  describe  the  expression 
imparted  to  the  features  by  the  activity  of  this 
organ ;  it  may  be  described  as  an  eager,  greedy 
look ;  the  head  is  moved  from  side  to  side,  but 
inclined  more  forward  than  when  under  the 
influence  of  destructiveness.  The  natural  lan¬ 
guage  may  be  studied  in  dogs  and  other  ani¬ 
mals,  when  they  are  anxiously  waiting  to 
receive  their  accustomed  food,  and  it  is  held  in 
their  sight  but  out  of  their  reach;  and  the  same 
expression  will  be  recognised  in  man, — modi¬ 
fied  of  course  by  his  organization  and  other 
circumstances.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  con¬ 
sider  the  next  organ  in  the  preservative  group, 
No.  8,  according  to  the  usual  numbering  of  the 
organs. 

(  To  be  continued.) 


PHRENOLOGICAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  head  referred  to  last  week  under  this 
title,  was  that  of  Greenacre  ;  the  development 
is  from  a  cast  after  death,  from  the  shaved 
head.  The  measurements  as  given  in  our  last, 
and  the  analysis  of  the  character  in  our  present 
number,  are  deduced  from  a  paper  read  at  the 
anniversary  meeting  of  the  Phrenological  So¬ 
ciety,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  by  Dr.  Cargill, 
and  published  at  length  in  Volume  I.  of  the  new 
series  of  the  Quarterly  Phrenological  Journal. 

The  phrenological  features  of  this  head  are 
so  strongly  marked,  as  to  be  obvious  at  once  to 
all  who  are  superficially  acquainted  with  the 
science.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  lateral,  basi¬ 
lar,  and  posterior  regions  are  the  most  power¬ 
fully  developed,  and  greatly  preponderating 
over  those  portions  of  the  brain  dedicated  to 
the  moral  sentiments  and  the  intellect.  By 
referring  to  the  bust,  this  disparity  will  be 
more  distinctly  visible  ;  for  if  a  line  be  drawn 
from  causality  in  the  forehead,  and  made  to 
pass  backwards  immediately  above  cautious¬ 
ness,  it  will  be  manifest  that  the  area  above 
that  line,  the  seat  of  the  moral  sentiments,  is 
greatly  inferior,  in  extent  and  depth,  to  the 
surface  underneath,  in  which  are  contained 
the  organs  of  the  animal  propensities.  If 
another  line  be  made  to  pass  from  the  extremity 
of  the  former  at  causality,  downwards  and  out¬ 
wards  through  the  centre  of  constructiveness , 
that  part  situated  in  front  of  the  line  will  in¬ 
dicate  the  size  of  the  anterior  lobes,  or  intel¬ 
lectual  organs  of  the  brain. 

In  the  present  subjects,  the  part  in  question 
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is  small  when  compared  with  the  vast  mass  of 
brain  occupying  the  basilar  and  posterior  re¬ 
gions,  so  that,  judging  from  the  view  alone, 
without  proceeding  to  details,  a  phrenologist 
would  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  what 
the  natural  tendency  of  such  a  mind  would  be. 
He  would  confidently  assert,  that  such  a  charac¬ 
ter  would  be  prone  to  indulgence  in  those  fail¬ 
ings  and  propensities  which  constitute  the 
grosser  materials  of  our  nature ;  and  the  abuse 
of  which,  or  in  other  w'ords  their  undue  and 
uncontrolled  exercise,  degrades  us  below  the 
level  of  the  brutes. 

Greenacre’s  head,  taken  as  a  whole,  may  be 
stated  as  of  average  size,  but  exceedingly  un¬ 
equal  in  development;  some  parts  being  very 
large,  and  a  great  falling  away  at  others ;  but 
the  most  correct  mode  of  judging  generally  of 
the  size  of  the  different  regions,  is  by  attend¬ 
ing  to  the  measurements  which  they  indicate. 

The  organs  of  the  perceptive  faculties  are  the 
largest  of  the  intellectual  organs  in  Greenacre’s 
head.  Individuality,  locality ,  form,  size, 
weight,  and  language,  are  all  largely  developed ; 
the  other  perceptive  faculties  are  less  so.  The 
organs  of  the  reflective  faculties  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  small,  the  forehead  retreating  rapidly 
immediately  above  the  superciliary  ridge,  and 
greatly  diminishing  in  breadth  towards  the 
top ;  showing  very  little  volume  of  brain  in 
that  region.  This  is  precisely  what  we  should 
expect  to  find  on  looking  into  the  details  of  the 
life  of  Greenacre.  Although  endowed  wTith 
extreme  cunning,  yet  he  seems,  in  every  trans¬ 
action,  to  have  exhibited  a  very  meagre  share 
of  foresight  and  reflection.  His  powerful  and 
active  perceptive  faculties  gave  him  great  tact 
and  quickness  in  the  ordinary  details  of  busi¬ 
ness ;  yet,  in  consequence  evidently  of  his 
deficiency  of  reflective  pow'er,  he  failed  in  every 
scheme  for  obtaining  a  tolerable  livelihood. 

Moreover,  his  inordinately  developed  ac¬ 
quisitiveness  must  have  furnished  a  powerful 
incentive  for  exertion,  whether  of  an  honest 
or  a  dishonest  description ;  and  his  deficient 
conscientiousness,  and  small  general  feelings 
of  morality,  with  his  neglected  moral  and  in¬ 
tellectual  education,  wrould  oppose  but  a  feeble 
barrier  to  the  exercise  of  his  cupidity  and 
selfishness. 

Let  us  consider  how  this  development  coin¬ 
cides  wuth  his  mental  manifestations,  as  far  as 
they  are  positively  known  to  us.  Greenacre 
was  the  eldest  of  seven  children,  and  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  his  mother  married  a  res¬ 
pectable  farmer  named  Fowler  A  son  and  a 
daughter  were  the  issue  of  this  marriage  ;  the 
former  being  apprenticed  to  a  respectable  tailor 
at  the  West  end  of  London.  Old  Fowler 
purchased  the  good-wrill  of  a  grocer’s  shop  for 
Greenacre,  who  was  then  nineteen  years  of 
age,  and  lie  then  became  effectually  established 
in  a  promising  way  of  business.  His  father’s 
friend,  the  tailor,  howrever,  having  heard  that 
Greenacre  declared  “  if  he  could  get  the  lease 
of  the  premises  made  out  in  his  own  name,  he 
would  snap  his  fingers  at  the  old  man,”  took 
care  to  have  it  made  out  in  the  name  of  old 


Fowler.  His  step-father  now,  out  of  conside¬ 
ration  for  his  comforts,  sent  his  only  daughter, 
aged  sixteen,  to  act  as  housekeeper  for  him ; 
but.  she  had  not  been  long  there  until  we  find 
Greenacre  guilty  of  a  most  violent  assault 
upon  her  person,  which  she  successfully  re¬ 
sisted,  and  took  refuge  in  the  house  of  her 
father’s  friend  and  brother’s  master.  Old 
Fowler,  having  been  informed  of  the  atrocious 
ingratitude  of  Greenacre,  came  up  to  London, 
sold  off  all  his  stock,  and  set  the  miscreant 
adrift  to  rely  upon  his  own  resources.  Exas¬ 
perated  by  the  frustration  of  all  his  designs,  by 
the  conscientious  interference  of  his  father’s 
friend,  he  ingratiates  himself  into  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  young  Fowler,  his  apprentice;  and, 
out  of  revenge,  prevails  upon  the  weak  youth 
to  summon  his  master  before  Sir  Richard  Birnie, 
on  a  charge  of  neglecting  to  teach  him  his 
business.  Upon  the  parties  being  summoned, 
and  the  youth  sworn,  it  is  found  that  there 
exists  not  a  shadow  of  evidence  whereon  to 
found  an  accusation ;  and  his  master  entirely 
exculpates  himself  by  bringing  forward  a  co¬ 
gent  and  somewhat  novel  kind  of  “  argumen- 
tum  ad  liominem”  in  the  shape  of  a  pair  of 
breeches,  admirably  wrought  and  fashioned  by 
the  well-taught  hands  of  the  deluded  young 
man  himself.  On  the  tailor  explaining  to  the 
magistrate  the  evil  influence  which  caused 
such  a  proceeding,  Greenacre,  who  stood  behind 
the  complainant,  is  severely  reprimanded,  and 
ordered  out  of  the  office.  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  this  youth  immediately  became  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  an  inconsolable  remorse  for  having 
thus  attempted  to  injure  so  indulgent  a  master, 
and  his  reason  giving  way  entirely,  he  died 
shortly  afterwards,  the  wretched  inmate  of  an 
asylum.  This  short  account  is  but  a  fitting 
prologue  to  the  future  career  of  the  monster 
Greenacre,  than  whom  the  annals  of  criminal 
jurisprudence  fail  perhaps  to  exhibit  a  more 
detestable  specimen  of  humanity. 

In  looking  at  these  traits  in  his  character, 
through  a  phrenological  medium,  it  will  be 
seen  that  they  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  causes :  1st,  desire  of  property,  with  indif¬ 
ference  as  to  the  means  of  obtaining  it.  This 
is  obvious  from  his  remarks  concerning  the 
lease,  and  accords  with  his  large  acquisitive¬ 
ness,  small  conscientiousness,  small  benevolence , 
and  moderate  adhesvieness ;  a  combination,  the 
antipodes  of  one  which  would  co-exist  with 
the  possession  of  gratitude  as  a  feature  of  the 
mind.  But  his  ingratitude  is  still  more  glaring 
in  the  next  fact  mentioned  :  namely,  his  con¬ 
duct  to  his  half  sister,  the  only  daughter  of  his 
father  and  benefactor !  and  exemplifies  the 
second  powerful  principle  of  action  which  the 
cast  before  us  indicates  him  to  have  possessed: 
viz.,  selfish  animalism,  unchecked  by  any  feel¬ 
ings  of  honour  or  gratitude,  ( amativeness  very 
large,  conscientiousness  small,  benevolence 
small,  defective  reflective  intellect,  with  large 
secretiveness,  cautiousness,  and  love  of  appro¬ 
bation,  only  full. 

The  third  strong  mental  feature  to  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  the  cast,  and  the  foregoing  history, 
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is  revenge.  We  have  seen  that  his  malignant 
disposition  incited  him  to  an  act  of  im  potent 
revenge  against  his  father’s  friend.  Here  we 
have  again  destructiveness  very  large,  also 
combaliveness ;  his  powerful  selfishness  was 
offended,  and  there  was  neither  benevolence 
nor  conscientiousness  to  restrain  the  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  his  propensities ;  but  the  ridiculous 
means  adopted  by  him  to  gain  his  object,  are 
an  indication  of  the  workings  of  secretiveness 
alone,  unaided  by  the  reflective  faculties ;  had 
these  been  more  moderately  possessed  by  him, 
he  never  could  have  been  induced  to  put  in 
execution  so  ill- concocted  a  scheme,  and  which 
he  would  have  clearly  seen  could  only  end  in 
his  own  discomfiture  and  disgrace, — as  actually 
happened.  We  next  hear  of  Greenacre  doing 
business  as  a  grocer  and  tea-dealer,  in  the 
London  Road;  and  then  removing  to  the  Kent 
Road,  still  in  the  same  line  of  business.  Du¬ 
ring  this  period  he  was  three  times  married  ; 
and  it  appeared  he  always  managed  to  get 
wives  who  brought  him  money.  He  wrote  a 
pamphlet,  exposing  and  deprecating  the  extent 
to  which  the  adulteration  of  teas  was  carried 
on,  in  and  about  London,  which  caused  his 
business  to  increase  considerably,  the  public 
conceiving  his  disinterestedness  and  zeal  for 
their  welfare  to  be  as  pure  and  genuine  as  his 
teas.  He  was  continuing  his  business  in  the 
Kent  Road,  with  every  appearance  of  respect¬ 
ability  and  success,  when,  unfortunately,  an 
extensive  seizure  of  sloe  leaves  was  made  on 
his  premises;  a  circumstance  which  speedily 
altered  people’s  opinion  of  him,  as  may  natu¬ 
rally  be  supposed.  For  this  fraud  he  was 
condemned  to  a  heavy  fine,  but  had  the  address 
to  escape  from  those  who  had  the  process  out 
against  him,  and  finally  to  elude  both  the 
payment  of  the  fine  and  imprisonment  for  its 
non-payment.  In  consequence  of  this  seizure, 
he  became  a  bankrupt  and  wrent  to  America. 
In  all  these  details  we  constantly  trace  the 
workings  of  his  great  acquisitiveness  and  secre¬ 
tiveness,  with  weak  co7iscientious7iess . 

On  arriving  in  America  he  commenced  btisi  - 
ness  as  a  carpenter,  and  took  out  a  patent  for 
inventing  a  new  description  of  washing  ma¬ 
chine  ( constructiveness  and  perceptive  faculties 
large.)  In  a  year  he  failed,  and  returned  to 
England. 

(To  be  continued.) 


DR.  DAVEY’S  MEDICO-LEGAL  REFLEC¬ 
TIONS  ON  INSANITY. 

We  cannot  better  intrr  duce  the  following 
extracts  from  the  valuable  paper  bearing  the 
above  title,  than  by  quoting  the  words  of  the 
advertisement,  by  which  the  subject  is  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  reader  by  the  author  : 

The  general  ignorance  and  inattention  on  the 
part  of  the  public  in  matters  concerning  Insanity 
and  the  responsibility  of  the  insane,  must  plead 
the  author’s  apology  for  the  appearance  of  the 
following  observations.  The  present  crisis,  too,  is 
one  which  has  too  surely  proved  the  indispensa¬ 


bility  of  more  correct  view’s  on  the  subject.  This 
is  readily  seen  to  be  the  case,  if  we  reflect  on  the 
remarks  which  have  of  late  appeared  in  many  of 
the  periodical  publications  of  thejday  :  and  which, 
it  may  be  added,  display  generally  as  little  of 
humanity  as  they  do  of  reason.  When  we  con¬ 
sider  the  extent  to  which  the  opinions  of  mankind 
are  influenced  by  the  press,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
regret  the  lamentable  deficiency  of  pli}Tsiological 
knowledge  which  characterizes  it.  For  the  opin¬ 
ions  about  to  be  submitted  to  the  reader,  the 
author  would  .  only  require  an  impartial  inves- 
gation. 

“  Errors,  like  straws,  upon  the  surface  flow, 

He  who  would  seek  for  pearls,  must  dive  below.” 

What  the  author  wishes,  in  common  with  many 
more,  is  that  men  should  strive  to  get  below  the 
surface.  The  united  labours  of  Bell  and  Gall, in 
what  relates  to  the  Cerebro-Spinal  System,  have 
effected  so  complete  and  splendid  a  reform,  that 
the  diseases  to  which  it  is  subject  can  never  hope 
to  be  understood,  without  a  reference  to  their 
great  discoveries. 

In  the  present  instance,  he  has  preferred  to  em¬ 
ploy  the  term  mind  and  its  verbal  modifications, 
rather  than  adopt  the  more  correct  physiological 
expression  of  “  cerebration ,”  first  used  by  Dr. 
Engledue.  Inasmuch  as  both  words  express  only 
the  function  of  the  brain,  and  not  an  abstract 
quality,  the  latter  will  be  distinctly  perceived  to 
be  the  more  preferable. 

* 

If,  as  has  been  described,  the  brain  be  the  organ 
of  the  rtiind,  or,  more  properly,  the  seat  of  all  the 
phenomena  called  mental,  it  follow’s,  as  we  have 
explained,  that  it  must  be,  as  it  really  is,  com¬ 
posed  of  a  plurality  of  organs,  whose  absolute 
functions,  though  different,  are  yet  so  beautifully, 
so  harmoniously  blended  as  to  be  most  easily  iden¬ 
tified.  It  need  hardly  be  observed,  that  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  man  results  from  the  relative  proportion, 
of  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers,  and  the  pro¬ 
pensities.  Of  these  mental  qualities  thus  enume¬ 
rated  there  are  many  varieties,  which  need  not  be 
here  specified  :  it  will  suffice  to  observe  that  each 
faculty  is  assigned  its  appropriate  organ,  is  alloted 
its  locality  on  the  surface  of  the  brain  ;  and  which 
answers  generally  to  the  external  physical  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  skull  :  a  fact  which  enables  the  phreno¬ 
logist  to  anticipate,  not  only  peculiar  inclinations 
and  aversions  in  individual  cases,  whether  they 
relate  to  the  intellectual  or  moral  powers  or  the 
propensities,  but,  moreover,  in  some,  a  predisposi¬ 
tion  to  particular  forms  of  mental  disease.  We 
have  in  many  instances  availed  ourselves  of  a 
knowledge  of  phrenology,  in  the  direction  and  cure 
of  the  insane.  Thus,  then,  it  is  perceived  that,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  superficial  observer  before 
imagined,  and  of  whom  we  spoke  in  connexion 
with  the  danger  of  a  little  learning  as  applied  to 
another  branch  of  human  physiology  ;  a  proper 
knowledge  of  the  mind,  as  it  is  called  in  the  ab¬ 
stract,  is  by  no  means  the  simple  matter  many 
would  persuade  us  ;  that,  like  every  other  depart¬ 
ment  of  medical  science,  a  correct  knowledge  of 
the  brain,  its  functions  and  diseases,  cannot  -be 
acquired  without  great  industry  and  patient 
thought.  It  is  seen,  too,  that  to  isolate  the  mind , 
and  consider  it  apart  from  the  brain,  is  sheer  non¬ 
sense.  Inasmuch  as  the  brain  and  its  parts  have 
been  shown  to  hold  the  same  relation  to  the 
thoughts,  the  feelings,  the  sentiments,  the  affec¬ 
tions  and  the  propensities,  or  whatever  else  the 
reader  pleases  to  embody  in  the  word  mind ,  that 
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the  heart  and  its  parts,  collectively,  do  to  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  blood  ;  it  follows  that,  in  both  in¬ 
stances,  the  diseases  of  neither  the  one  or  the  other 
can  be  understood  without  a  preliminary  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  their  anatomy  and  physiology.  Who, 
of  the  many  critics  that  have  appeared  in  the  con¬ 
troversy  about  the  case  of  Daniel  M‘Naugliten, 
will  presume  to  such  a  knowledge  !  !  The  diffi¬ 
culties,  too,  are  much  increased,  when  we  remem¬ 
ber  the  sympathetic  and  functional  derangements 
to  which  the  heart  and  brain  are  liable. 

Moral  insanity,  of  which  what  is  called  Melan¬ 
cholia,  must  be  I  think  regarded  as  a  variety,  is  a 
form  of  disease  which  comprises  endless  modifica¬ 
tions,  and  which  in  every  instance  depend  on  the 
number  and  extent  of  the  moral  organs  of  the 
brain,  which  may  happen  to  be  affected  ;  or  what 
is  the  same  tiling,  on  the  extent  and  degree  of 
organic  change  of  the  membranes  covering  the 
superior  surface  of  the  brain,  and  in  contact  with 
them.  In  what  is  recognised  as  Moral  Insanity, 
there  is  observed  a  derangement  of  the  sentiments 
and  affections,  and  which  may  involve  one  only, 
or  many  of  the  moral  relations  of  our  nature.  The 
long  continuance  of  a  disorder  of  the  active  feel¬ 
ings,  wherein  an  entirely  artificial  and  morbid 
relationship  would  seem  to  have  sprung  up  be¬ 
tween  the  external  senses  and  surrounding  ob¬ 
jects,  in  spite  of  the  integrity  of  intellectual 
powers,  will  sometimes  as  it  were  unintentionally 
on  the  part  of  the  patient,  engender  an  uncon¬ 
querable  indulgence,  in  some  imaginary  cause 
of  so  much  mental  uneasiness  —  of  which  of 
course  he  is  perfectly  conscious  :  he  will  endea¬ 
vour  to  persuade  himself  of  the  reality  of  a  suf¬ 
ficient  source  of  liis  sufferings,  and  so  excuse  them 
to  himself. 

Habit  at  length  confirms  the  idea  thus  self- 
created,  and  it  is  found  so  to  harmonise  with  his 
morbid  feelings,  that  he  readily  yields  himself  up 
to  it.  Thus  is  Monomania,  hut  the  mere  se¬ 
quence  of  Moral  J nsanity .  We  have  for  a  long 
time  past  expressed  this  conviction,  and  therefore 
experience  no  slight  satisfaction  in  being  sup¬ 
ported  in  it  by  the  very  high  authority  of  Dr. 
Prichard,  of  Bristol.  In  instances  of  Moral  In¬ 
sanity,  with  or  without  illusion  or  hallucination, 
it  is  common  to  witness  sudden  and  violent  out¬ 
breaks  of  the  propensities,  which  impart  to  the 
disease  the  character  of  “  instinctive  madness  ”  as 
it  is  termed.  The  predisposition  to  such,  is  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  oftentimes  anticipated  by  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  head.  For,  as  has  been  above  ex¬ 
plained,  both  in  health  and  disease,  as  a  general 
rule  it  is  observed  that  those  organs  which  are  the 
most  fully  developed,  impart  the  character  to  the 
individual  case.  If  sanity  presupposes  the  several 
organs  or  parts  of  the  brain  in  a  state  of  equili¬ 
brium,  then  does  insanity  imply  the  absence  of 
such.  And  in  this  light,  it  will  be  apparent,  that 
Insanity  may  exist  with  or  without  disease  of  the 
brain,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  true.  If 
for  instance  an  individual  has  the  organs  of  cau¬ 
tiousness  very  large,  with  those  of  destructiveness 
very  deficient,  it  necessarily  follows  that  his 
timidity,  his  want  of  energy  of  character,  will  in¬ 
capacitate  him  for  the  ordinary  duties  of  life. 
We  know  a  case  precisely  of  this  kind  in  a  female. 

A  patient,  an  inmate  of  the  Ilanwell  Asylum, 
labours  under  a  form  of  insanity,  characterised  by 
excessive  and  obdurate  pride.  She  sits  always  in 
one  position,  with  her  head  thrown  upwards,  and 
backwards,  and  her  eyes  directed  to  the  ceiling, 
the  legs  are  crossed,  and  the  body  erect  as  a  board. 


She  declines  speaking  to  any  one,  and  if  spoken  to, 
exhibits  the  utmost  contempt  and  annoyance. 
The  only  condescension  she  is  ever  known  to  be 
guilty  of,  is  to  infiict  a  severe  chastisement  on 
some  person  or  other,  who  may  happen  to  incur 
her  particular  displeasure.  So  far  as  we  can 
learn,  this  patient  has  no  illusion  or  hallucination  ; 
her  intellectual  capacities  are  very  good.  Yetis 
she  so  thoroughly  insane,  that  to  doubt  it  would 
be  indeed  madness. 

This  case  illustrates  the  position  we  just  now 
laid  down,  viz.,  that  disease  or  derangement  of 
the  brain  may  be  either  local  or  general,  exactly 
as  of  the  heart,  or  lungs,  or  liver. 

We  know  too  a  male  patient,  also  an  inmate  of 
the  asylum,  whose  unbalanced  brain  is  made 
manifest  by  an  excessive  action  of  the  organs  of 
hope,  self-esteem  and  love  of  approbation.  This 
man  is  exceedingly  clever,  and  liis  moral  percep¬ 
tions  generally  are  unexceptionable.  He  has  no 
kind  of  illusion  or  hallucination.  His  existence  is, 
in  fact,  one  of  unalloyed  bliss.  In  the  words  of 
the  poet — 

“  He  lives  in  a  bright  beaming  world  of  his  own, 
And  the  light  that  surrounds  him  is  all  from 

[within.” 

This  individual  has  been  insane  now  eight  years. 
He  has  been  once  discharged,  but  such  was  his 
eccentricity  and  waywardness  of  disposition,  that 
it  was  found  necessary  to  re-admit  him.  He  is  per¬ 
fectly  conscious  of  his  peculiarities.  I  should  add 
lie  has  shown  himself  very  assiduous  in  instructing 
those  of  the  patients  who  are  uneducated.  His 
pretensions  as  an  artist  too  are  by  no  means 
inconsiderable.  And  what  adds  interest  to  the 
case  is,  his  extreme  partiality  to  the  society  of 
children,  amongst  whom  he  of  course  reaps  the 
full  harvest  of  his  egotism,  the  which  is  of  so  ex¬ 
travagant  a  kind  as  to  render  him  unable  to  pre¬ 
serve  his  conduct  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of 
social  life  ;  and  such  we  are  disposed  to  regard  as 
the  only  test  of  sanity. 

Moral  insanity,  of  which  the  above  are  exam¬ 
ples,  may  be  exhibited  in  very  various  and  even 
opposite  ways.  In  excessive,  and  profuse,  and 
indiscriminate  liberality,  or  the  very  reverse  ;  in 
fact,  in  a  morbid  perversion  of  almost  every  natu¬ 
ral  propensity,  or  active  principle  of  the  human 
mind. 

There  are  at  this  moment  several  cases  in  the 
asylum,  in  which  the  disease  manifests  itself  by 
an  irresistible  propensity  to  lying  and  cheating, 
“to  commit  every  kind  of  obscene  and  immoral 
act  that  depraved  human  nature  ever  attempted.” 
The  portion  of  the  brain  which  presides  over  the 
propensities,  is,  of  course,  no  less  exempt  from 
disease  than  that  which  we  have  referred  to  as 
being  the  seat  of  the  affections  and  sentiments, 
and  like  it,  too,  the  diseased  action  may  be  either 
excessive  or  diminished,  as  in  the  cases  of  general 
mania  and  dementia,  in  which  the  whole  brain  may 
be  said  to  be  involved.  We  have  above  alluded  to 
“  instinctive  madness  ”  in  connexion  with  a  sud¬ 
den  impulse  to  violence.  A  knowledge  of  this 
form  of  insanity,  first  described  by  Pinel,  is  of 
particular  importance  to  the  jurist.  It  is  com¬ 
monly  an  attendant  on  mania,  and  the  other  forms 
of  insanity,  or  occurs  in  the  course  of  the  mental 
disease. 

•*  *  -*  * 

We  know  three  very  instructive  cases  of  mental 
derangement  in  Hanwell,  in  which  the  disease  of 
the  brain  is  made  evident  by  an  almost  unceasing 
display  of  excited  feeling,  without  illusion  of  any 
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kind,  or  incoherence,  or  the  slightest  inclination 
to  acts  of  violence,  similar  to  that  which  we  see 
acted  on  the  hoards  of  a  theatre.  These  patients 
appear,  when  under  the  immediate  influence  of 
their  disease,  to  exist  in  an  atmosphere  essentially 
artificial.  Their  gesticulations  and  general  de¬ 
meanour  plainly  bespeak  the  exaggerated  charac¬ 
ter  of  their  impulses.  At  other  times  these  same 
patients  are  in  every  respect  sane.  Such  are 
usually  recognised  maniacs.  It  would  be  per¬ 
fectly  impossible  to  describe,  more  than  very 
generally,  the  varieties  which  attend  on  insanity, 
the  endless  modifications  of  symptoms  which 
denote  disease  of  the  brain.  As  well  may  we  at¬ 
tempt  to  specify  all  the  compound  attributes  of 
the  healthy  mind,  and  to  assign  them  names  ;  for 
the  diseases  of  an  organ  take  their  specific  charac¬ 
ter  from  its  state  during  health. 

Insanity,  like  fever,  is  not  necessarily  of  a  con¬ 
tinued  type.  The  attacks  of  the  first,  like  those 
of  the  second  disease,  may  be  quotidan,  tertian,  or 
quartan,  or  like  neuralgic  and  hysteric  affections, 
the  recurrence  of  insanity  may  be  at  uncertain 
intervals.  The  duration  of  the  attack  is,  as  a 
general  rule,  equally  uncertain  with  the  period  of 
its  invasion,  in  those  cases  wherein  the  lucid  inter¬ 
val  is  in  any  way  protracted.  There  is  a  female 
patient,  at  the  present  moment,  in  the  Hanwell 
Asylum,  who  is  attacked  daily  with  fits  of  suicidal 
impulse.  The  symptoms  last  commonly  four  or 
six  hours.  In  passing  through  the  ward  in  which 
is  this  poor  creature,  a  few  days  since,  she  lament¬ 
ed  to  us,  in  the  most  affecting  manner,  the  miseries 
she  seemed  so  fated  to  endure,  and  expressed  a 
most  fervent  prayer  that  she  was  like  some  others 
of  the  patients  around  her,  mentioning  two  or 
three,  whose  condition  is  that  of  approaching 
idiotcy.  When  the  attack  passes  off,  she  becomes 
comfortable,  and  occasionally,  even  cheerful. 

There  are  a  great  many  others  in  the  asylum 
subject  to  paroxysms  of  ordinary  mania,  at  inter¬ 
vals,  as  various  almost  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 
“  During  the  interval,  the  individual  affected  is, 
to  all  appearance,  free  from  disorder,  or  the  dis¬ 
order  ceases  to  display  its  manifestations,  though 
the  condition  of  the  internal  organs,  which  is  the 
principal  cause  of  the  complaint,  has  continued  to 
exist.”  In  so  far  as  we  have  gone,  it  has  been  our 
endeavour  to  illustrate  the  connexion  and  depend¬ 
ency  of  the  mind,  so  called,  on  our  corporeal  con¬ 
dition.  The  brain  must  of  necessity  obey  the 
same  pathological  laws  to  which  the  liver,  heart, 
and  lungs  are  made  subject ;  and  hence  must  its 
function,  like  that  of  the  other  parts  of  the  body, 
depend  on  the  integrity  of  our  organism.  It  is 
not  so  generally  known  as  it  should  be,  that  Gall 
has  only  done  for  the  brain,  what  other  philoso¬ 
phers  have  long  since  done  for  the  viscera.  The 
substitution  of  truth  for  falsehood,  of  experiment 
and  inductive  research  for  self-sufficiency  and 
ignorance,  are  fast  converting  the  vain  speculator 
into  the  practical  man,  and  the  metaphysician 
into  the  philosopher. 

We  only  wait  so  glorious  a  consummation  to 
be  rid  at  once  of  the  unpardonable  ignorance,  and 
unparalleled  brutality  which  has  been  so  apparent 
in  what  relates  to  the  case  of  Daniel  M£Naughten. 

At  any  rate,  we  have  a  right  to  infer  from  what 
is  contained  in  the  preceding  sketch  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  forms  and  modifications  of  insanit}',  and  its 
origin,  in  certain  altered  states  of  the  brain  and 
membranes,  that  the  disease  already  appears  to 
the  reader  a  very  different  thing  to  that  he  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  supposing  it  to  be. 


APPLICATION  OF  PHRENOLOGY  TO 

CRITICISM. 

(  Continued.) 

We  propose,  in  the  present  article,  to  redeem 
the  pledge  given  in  our  last  number,  to  unfold 
the  principles  on  which  the  sketch  of  the  na¬ 
tural  dispositions  and  talents  of  Iago  was  in¬ 
ferred  from  the  note  of  the  development  given 
to  the  author  of  it.  Having  done  this,  we  will 
then  compare  the  sketch  with  the  character  as 
drawn  by  Shakspere,  and  thus  enable  our 
readers  to  judge  for  themselves  how  far  the  two 
may  be  deemed  counterparts  to  each  other. 

The  chief  difficulty  experienced  in  drawing 
the  sketch,  was,  how  to  state  what  the  devel¬ 
opment  really  indicated.  The  character  pointed 
out  by  it  appeared  so  utterly  depraved,  that  it 
required  a  constant  reference  to  first  principles, 
to  justify  the  unmeasured  language  which  was 
found  necessary  to  employ;  but  when  the 
author  had  overcome  the  scruples  suggested  by 
delicacy ,  and  mustered  resolution  fearlessly  to 
follow  out  the  principles  of  the  science,  it  was 
easy  for  him  to  proceed,  for  the  character  was 
so  strongly  marked  that  he  could  scarcely  mis¬ 
take  its  leading  features. 

This  remark  is  especially  applicable  to  the 
first  inference  from  the  development,  viz.  the 
utter  selfishnes  of  the  individual.  Selfishness 
is  the  result  of  large  self-esteem  and  acquisi¬ 
tiveness,  with  deficient  benevolence  and  consci¬ 
entiousness  ;  and  if  adhesiveness  also  be  small,  it 
will  indeed  “reign  with  a  predominating  sway;” 
love  of  approbation  also  being  moderate,  it  was 
inferred  that  the  individual  “  never  gave  a 
penny  in  charity  in  his  life,”  because  there  is 
not  a  single  feeling  left  in  the  mind  which 
would  prompt  to  the  performance  of  a  chari¬ 
table  action. 

That  “he  would  witness  with  indifference  a 
case  of  distress  or  outrage,”  was  inferred  chiefly 
from  his  small  benevolence ,  joined  with  combi¬ 
nation  which  produced  his  complete  selfishness. 
Cautiousness  would  add  to  his  indifference,  by 
suggesting  the  possibility  of  troublesome  or 
injurious  consequences  to  himself  from  the 
display  of  active  benevolence.  To  excuse  to  his 
mind  his  apathy  in  a  case  of  extreme  injustice 
or  distress,  he  is  represented  as  adding,  with  a 
growl  or  a  curse,  “  why  did  they  (the  sufferers) 
not  take  better  care  of  themselves,?'’  See.  This 
would  arise  from  a  conscious  feeling  in  himself, 
that  with  his  superior  cautiousness  and  intellect , 
he  would  have  taken  better  care  had  he  been 
placed  in  similar  circumstances ;  and  hence  the 
aspect  of  their  distress  excites  in  him  only 
self-esteem ,  and  gives  rise  to  contempt  for  the 
folly  of  those  who  had  placed  themselves  in 
such  situations. 

Self-esteem  prides  itself  upon  those  qualities 
which  the  individual  most  strongly  possesses, 
and  it  gives  a  sort  of  contempt  for  those  in 
which  he  is  deficient;  and,  as  in  the  subject 
before  us,  the  feelings  were  all  selfish,  with  a 
deficiency  of  the  moral  sentiments,  it  was  in¬ 
ferred,  not  only  that  he  would  “utterly  despise 
and  contemn  those  who  acted  from  noble  and 
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disinterested  motives,”  but  that  it  would  be 
“extremely  difficult  for  him  to  conceive  this  to 
be  possible.  But  though  difficult  it  was  not 
impossible, — the  large  endowment  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  faculties  could  not  but  lead  him  to  per¬ 
ceive,  that  some  persons  did  occasionally  act  in 
opposition  to  their  apparent  self-interest.  This 
discovery,  however,  would  by  no  means  raise 
them  in  his  estimation.  Esteeming  nothing  to 
be  which  did  not  directly  or  indirectly  termi¬ 
nate  in  self,  he  would  assuredly  turn  round  and 
“regard  those  as  fools  and  blockheads”  who 
acted  from  motives,  the  excellence  of  which  he 
was  utterly  incapable  of  perceiving. 

Generosity  of  conduct  springs  from  benevo¬ 
lence  and  conscientiousness .  We  have  seen  that 
these  formed  no  part  of  the  character  we  are 
considering;  and,  though  love  of  approbation 
or  the  desire  of  standing  well  in  the  opinion  of 
others,  might  have  exerted  a  considerable  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  conduct,  this  was  also  moderate ; 
and  hence  that  love  of  fame  which  often 
prompts  to  deeds  of  virtuous  enterprise  would 
be  in  a  great  degree  a  stranger  to  his  bosom. 
He  would  not,  therefore,  “seek  reputation  at 
the  cannon’s  mouth.”  Selfishness ,  which  we 
have  seen  enters  so  deeply  into  the  character, 
would  ever  prompt  the  question  “  cui  bono  ?” 
And  his  want  of  sympathy  with  those  who 
acted  under  the  influence  of  love  of  glory,  or 
renown,  would  lead  him  to  add  them  to  the 
“  aforesaid  catalogue  of  fools.” 

That  “he  would  tremble  at  every  joint  before 
the  battle  commenced,”  is  chiefly  referrible  to 
his  very  large  endowment  of  cautiousness ,  and 
to  his  moderate  endowment  of  hope.  In  such 
trying  circumstances,  a  sense  of  duty  often  sus¬ 
tains  the  mind;  but  he  could  derive  no  support 
from  this  source;  and  when  we  advert  to  the 
whole  development,  we  may  easily  conceive 
the  gloom  and  the  horror  which  would  take 
possession  of  his  soul.  Even  in  the  best  con¬ 
stituted  minds,  and  to  those  who  are  veterans 
in  war,  the  “  dreadful  note  of  preparation”  will 
always  inspire  with  more  or  less  of  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  fear.  Cautiousness  is  the  first  faculty 
which  is  brought  into  activity  in  the  immediate 
prospect  of  a  battle,  and  it  is  not  till  after  the 
action  is  fairly  begun  that  combativeness,  de¬ 
structiveness,  love  of  approbation,  self-esteem, 
and  firmness,  come  into  activity,  and  almost,  if 
not  altogether,  overpower  that  fear  which  at 
first  was  so  predominant.  The  individual  in 
question  wTould  therefore  “by  no  means  be  a 
coward,”  not  only  because  his  combativeness 
was  full,  but  chiefly  from  the  large  endowment 
of  self-esteem  and  firmness  which  gives  deter¬ 
mination  to  the  character,  and  the  resolution 
to  stand  to  the  last.  Still,  however,  his  large 
cautiousnsness  and  moderate  love  of  approba¬ 
tion  would  manifest  themselves.  He  would 
not  be  found  in  the  “forlorn  hope,”  or  fighting 
in  the  foremost  ranks,  but  would  take  especial 
care  not  to  run  unnecessarily  into  danger.  In 
short,  he  would  be  better  fitted  to  sustain  than 
to  make  an  attack.  “But  wo  to  the  hapless 
victim  whom  his  sword  should  strike  to  the 
ground,”  &c.  Combativeness ,  destructiveness, 


and  self-esteem ,  uncontrolled  by  benevolence  or 
conscientiousness ,  would  then  come  into  re¬ 
sistless  activity,  and  the  most  intense  delight 
would  be  experienced  in  “transfixing  him 
with  multiplied  wounds.”  The  same  combi¬ 
nation  would  lead  him  to  view  with  ecstacy 
the  destruction  of  every  rank  and  battalion  of 
the  enemy,  “and  if  by  the  artillery  so  much 
the  better  not  only  because  the  destruction 
would  be  more  complete,  but  because  it  would 
be  effected  with  much  less  personal  risk.  His 
capacity  of  perceiving  the  advantages  of  skilful 
measures  is  evidently  founded  on  his  powerful 
intellectual  developments. 

A  talent  for  humour  is  inferred  from  wit  and 
secretiveness ;  and  when,  to  this  combination , 
destructiveness  is  added,  it  produces  satire. 
Benevolence  and  conscientiousness  being  defi¬ 
cient  wrould  render  it  “  biting,  severe,  sarcastic ;” 
and  his  small  adhesiveness  wTould  lead  him  to 
“  spare  neither  friend  nor  foe.” 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  develop¬ 
ment  more  admirably  fitted  for  enabling  its 
possessor  to  “  veil  his  doings  in  the  most  im¬ 
penetrable  secrecy ;”  and  when  we  advert  to 
the  nature  of  these  “doings,”  never  was  such 
a  development  more  necessary.  When  it  was 
inferred  that  if  he  would  pursue  his  own  selfish 
ends  and  gratifications,  without  once  being 
turned  aside  by  the  calls  of  benevolence,  justice, 
or  friendship,”  it  is  evident  that  his  actions 
would  be  of  the  most  nefarious  and  criminal 
nature  ;  and  it  is  stated  towards  the  end  of  the 
sketch  that  but  for  his  large  endowment  of  in¬ 
tellect  and  of  cautiousness ,  he  must  long  since 
have  committed  crimes  which  the  justice  of  his 
country  would  have  revenged.  It  has  often 
been  remarked,  that  of  all  professions  that  of  a 
consummate  rogue  is  the  most  difficult  to  follow, 
and  which  most  of  all  requires  the  constant 
exercise  of  the  greatest  talents.  Accordingly 
these  are  possessed  in  the  present  case  in  a 
very  high  degree.  The  primitive  faculties 
which  produce  them  are, — intellect  to  conceive 
and  devise  the  best  plan  of  villany — secretive- . 
ness  to  conceal  the  deep  design,  with  the  addi¬ 
tional  powder  which  this  faculty  gives,  not  only 
to  penetrate  into  the  motives  of  others,  but  also 
to  personate  a  character  totally  the  reverse  of 
the  real  one — cautiousness  to  inspire  constant 
watchfulness  and  circumspection — and  firmness 
to  persevere  to  the  last.  No  “  compunctious 
visitings  of  nature”  would  interfere  with  his 
“fell  purpose  of  revenge  (and  it  was  predicated 
that  he  would  be  revengeful,”)  or  whatever 
other  deed  of  darkness  he  might  be  prosecuting  ; 
and  this  arises  from  benevolence ,  conscientious¬ 
ness,  and  adhesiveness,  being  all  decidedly  defi¬ 
cient.  To  the  whole  of  this  combination  we 
have  to  add  the  large  endowment  of  individu - 
ality.  This  faculty  takes  cognizance  of  facts 
and  occurrences,  and  gives  a  capacity  for  details, 
Nothing  escapes  the  observation  of  one  in 
whom  it  is  large,  and  acting  along  with  secre¬ 
tiveness,  it  gives  the  tact  of  perceiving  whether 
what  we  have  said  or  done  has  produced  the 
effect  we  wished  and  intended.  Where  it  is 
remarkably  deficient,  the  individual  is  apt  to 
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be  more  attentive  to  what  is  passing  in  his  own 
mind,  or  to  what  he  himself  is  saying  (particu¬ 
larly  if  concentrativeness  be  large,)  than  to  be 
keenly  observant  of  the  impression  he  has 
made  on  those  to  whom  he  has  addressed  him¬ 
self.  Firmness,  self-esteem,  and  secretiveness, 
are  the  chief  elements  in  which  the  inference 
was  founded,  that  “  no  human  being  would  ever 
be  able  to  extract  from  him  that  wrhich  he  had 
determined  to  conceal,”  though  the  other  facul¬ 
ties  mentioned  materially  aid  this  power.  His 
pride  and  implacability  were  inferred  from  his 
large  self-esteem  and  destructiveness,  with  defi¬ 
cient  benevolence  and  conscientiousness. 

That  he  would  be  “an  adept  at  seduction,” 
and  that  he  would  “  most  delight  in  this  way 
to  gratify  his  passions,”  was  inferred  from  his 
large  self-esteem,  secretiveness  and  amativeness , 
with  deficient  conscientiousness.  On  this  point 
we  beg  to  refer  to  an  article  of  our  present 
number  on  the  combinations  of  self-esteem  with 
the  other  primitive  faculties. 

His  moderate  ideality  and  the  other  senti¬ 
ments,  particularly  hope,  being  also  moderate 
or  deficient,  accounts  for  his  distaste  for  poetry  ; 
and  his  large  acquisitiveness  would  lead  him  to 
marvel  at  any  extravagance  of  expenditure  in 
purchasing  works  of  this  nature. 

Hope,  as  its  name  sufficiently  indicates,  in¬ 
spires  with  delightful  anticipations  in  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  the  ^future,  while  cautiousness  gives 
rise  to  feelings  of  an  opposite  description.  It 
is  easy  therefore  to  see  that  “  his  anticipations 
would  never  be  delightful,  but  always  full  of 
apprehension.” 

V eneration  is  the  chief  ingredient  which  en¬ 
ters  into  filial  duty.  This  is  the  only  one  of 
the  higher  sentiments  which  is  well  developed ; 
and  being  the  one,  nothing  more  could  be  pre¬ 
dicated  than  that  “  he  would  not  be  deficient 
in  respect  for  his  parents.”  Veneration  also 
leads  “to  reverence  of  ancestry  and  of  supe¬ 
riors  in  society,”  and  thus  is  one  of  the  elements 
of  the  sentiments  of  loyalty.  But  as  loyalty, 
in  the  most  comprehensive  sense  of  the  word, 
would  seem  also  to  imply  adhesiveness  and  some 
of  the  higher  sentiments,  not  mentioned  as 
large,  this  feeling  is  represented  in  the  indivi  ■ 
dual  before  us  to  partake  of  a  considerable 
admixture  of  selfish  principles,  which  would 
lead  him  in  some  degree  to  identify  himself 
with  the  prince  whom  he  served;  hence  also 
his  exclusive  preference  for  his  own  company, 
regiment,  and  country. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Dictatorial  Manners. — In  the  too  frequent  w'ay 
of  communicating  even  useful  counsel,  there  is 
almost  invariably  something  to  vex,  often  to  in¬ 
sult,  and  almost  always  the  arrogance  which 
assumes  authority,  and  exercises  a  species  of  de¬ 
spotism.  Now  if  men  were  as  willing,  and  as  ready, 
to  give  reasons  as  they  are  to  give  rules,  much 
mischief  might  be  prevented,  and  some  good  might 
be  done.  Pride  is  undoubtedly  gratified  by  being 
enabled  to  deal  out  its  animadversions,  and  self- 
regard  is  flattered,  but  at  a  terrible  expense — a 
great  sacrifice  of  benevolence.  Yet,  it  is  no  small 
part  of  good  breeding  and  good  morals  to  give 
appropriate  advice  appropriately. 


CORRESPONDENCE.  ~ 

To  the  Editor  of  the  People’s  Phrenological 
Journal. 

Sir, — I  forward  the  following  facts,  thinking 
they  may  interest  several  of  the  subscribers  to 
your  periodical  journal. 

Louisa  Taylor,  aged  sixteen,  came  from  Hull  a 
little  more  than  two  months  ago,  to  visit  her  sis¬ 
ter,  who  resides  in  Bradford,  and  lives  next  door 
to  Mr.  William  Prest,  a  practical  mesmero-phre- 
nologist.  When  about  a  year  and  a  half  old,  L.  T. 
was  deprived  of  the  proper  use  of  her  right  arm  and 
left  leg  ;  and  although  several  medical  men  were 
consulted  about  her  case,  she  derived  no  benefit 
from  their  treatment.  During  the  last  two  or 
three  years  she  has  grown  stouter,  but  the  pai’a- 
lysed  limbs  have  become  worse,  and  she  has  fre¬ 
quently  fallen  whilst  walking  along  the  street. 
Her  neighbour,  Mr.  Prest,  seeing  her  unfortunate 
condition,  proposed  to  try  the  effect  of  mesmerism 
once  or  twice  daily,  for  a  few  weeks,  to  which,  after 
some  hesitation,  she  consented.  He  found  some 
difficulty  at  first,  owing  to  chronic  inflammation  of 
her  eyes  ;  when,  however,  she  had  been  operated 
upon  about  a  week  or  ten  days,  they  had  regained 
their  usual  strength  and  appearance,  although  pre¬ 
viously  inconvenienced  by  them  for  some  months. 
The  magnetiser  called  upon  me  a  few  days  ago,  to 
ask  if  I  should  like  to  see  her  before  she  returned 
to  Hull ;  and  stated  that  he  had  found  her  a  good 
phrenological  subject,  as  W'ell  as  capable  of  evinc¬ 
ing  community  of  taste.  He  brought  her  to  my 
house  last  evening  ;  and  as  her  case  is  a  very  inte¬ 
resting  one,  I  invited  a  few  friends  to  witness  it. 
She  told  us  that  she  felt  every  week  increasing 
strength  in  her  arm  and  leg,  and  looked  forward 
with  much  pleasure  in  confident  anticipation  of 
an  eventual  cure.  After  being  operated  upon  for 
about  one  minute,  she  fell  into  a  state  of  mesmeric 
sleep,  when  the  operator,  in  addition  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  manifestations,  elicited  some  others  which  I 
shall  briefly  notice. 

Idleness  and  industry  were  excited  at  pleasure. 
When  the  upper  part  of  colour  was  pressed,  in 
connection  with  individuality ,  she  saw  corres¬ 
ponding  changes.  A  man  with  white  trowsers  at 
i  the  upper  portion  ;  the  pressure  being  removed  to 
the  middle,  the  trow'sers  became  red,  but  black  on 
the  outside  of  that  organ  being  excited.  Indivi¬ 
duality  and  the  centre  of  form  being  chafed,  she 
told  us  she  saw  a  man  with  a  pug  nose  ;  if  the 
pressure  was  applied  to  the  right,  his  nose  was 
long  ;  but  on  touching  the  left  she  said  that  his 
nose  was  flat.  The  bottom  of  locality  being  acted 
upon,  she  invariably  moved  her  hand  as  if  in  the 
act  of  making  and  throwing  away  soap  bubbles  ;  on 
being  asked  what  she  was  about,  she  replied, 
“  What,  don’t  you  see  ?  I  am  making  blobs.”  When 
the  centre  of  this  organ  was  touched,  she  struck 
out  her  hands  and  made  an  attempt  to  swim  :  the 
upper  part  locality  was  then  excited,  when  she  in¬ 
stantly  altered  her  gesture,  as  in  the  act  of  rowing 
a  boat.  The  inner  portion  of  causality  being  acted 
upon,  she  invariably  begins  to  wind  ;  but  changes 
this  motion  for  rolling,  if  the  finger  or  instrument 
be  placed  on  the  outer  side  of  the  organ.  The  last 
manifestation  was  pity  ;  when  she  turned  her 
head  away,  and  with  a  countenance  expressive  of 
distress,  said  she  saw  a  poor  old  man. 

We  then  wished  to  see  a  powerfy.1  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  community  of  taste.  The  magnetiser 
being  in  contact  with  her,  took  hold  of  Mr.  Crofts, 
he  of  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  R.  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hollings, 
I  joining  him  at  the  extreme  point  of  the  chain 
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put  a  little  ale  into  my'mouth,  and  on  asking  what 
made  her  move  her  lips,  she  said  she  tasted  ale. 
After  rinsing  my  mouth  I  swallowed  a  little  mint 
water,  which  she  could  not  so  readily  distinguish, 
but  said  it  was  teetotal  drink  ;  but  on  being  asked 
whether  it  were  ale,  wine,  or  mint  water,  she  re¬ 
plied  mint  water.  I  afterwards  put  salt  into  my 
mouth,  but  she  could  not  tell  what  she  then  tasted. 
As  the  taste  of  mint  still  remained  in  my  mouth, 
and  Mr.  Crofts  out  of  curiosity  had  also  tasted  the 
same,  the  chain  was  discontinued.  Mr.  Roberts 
then  taking  hold  of  the  magnetiser,  took  a  little 
salt  into  his  mouth,  when  she  instantly  “set  a  face,” 
spit  out,  saying  it  was  salt.  Mr.  Joseph  Rollings 
next  took  hold  of  the  operator’s  hand,  and  ate 
some  very  hot  pickle  ;  when  asked  what  she  then 
tasted,  she  replied  “  mustard.” 

L.  T.  was  then  demesmerised,  and  the  magne¬ 
tiser  went  into  an  adjoining  room,  and  in  about 
two  minutes  again  threw  her  into  a  mesmeric 
sleep,  although  he  was  several  yards  distant,  and 
separated  from  her  by  a  thick  wall.  I  talked  to 
her  during  this  time,  but  could  not  prevent  her 
falling  asleep. 

This  young  woman  is  now  about  to  return  to 
her  friends  in  Hull ;  and  it  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped, 
that  notwithstanding  the  opposition  mesmerism 
has  almost  invariably  met  with  from  medical  men, 
she  will  meet  with  some  scientific  operator,  who, 
for  the  sake  of  humanity,  will  take  an  interest  in 
her  case,  and  continue  the  treatment  from  which 
she  has  already  derived  so  much  benefit. 

I  am,  &c. 

Willson  Cryer. 

Bradford,  June  1  6th,  1843. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  People’s  Phrenological 
Journal . 

Sir, — If  you  think  the  following  phreno-mag- 
netic  manifestations  which  I  educed  from  my 
sister,  worthy  of  your  notice,  amidst  the  mass  of 
experiments  which  are  now  being  poured  forth 
from  every  quarter,  I  shall  feel  highly  gratified  by 
their  insertion  in  your  valuable  Journal.  She  is 
the  patient  upon  whom  I  produced  the  experi¬ 
ments  contained  in  my  letter  in  the  17th  number 
of  your  Journal ;  and  likewise  the  subject  of  my 
letter  in  the  4th  number  of  the  Phreno-Magnet ;  the 
which  letter,  with  your  notes  appended,  you  have 
inserted  in  the  16th  number  of  your  Journal. 
It  will  be  folly  now,  after  all  that  has  been 
said  and  done, 'to  go  on  with  the  hackneyed  argu¬ 
ments  of  “  collusion,  imposition,”  &c-;  suffice  it  to 
say  that  these  experiments  were  performed  in  the 
presence  of  highly  respectable  and  intelligent 
parties  of  all  shades  of  speculative  opinions,  the 
whole  of  whom,  with  scarcely  a  dissentient  voice, 
being  perfectly  satisfied  that  every  thing  was  con¬ 
ducted  both  fairly  and  honestly.  With  a  deep 
sigh  after  two  or  three  minutes’  gazing  and  holding 
of  hands,  she  falls  into  the  mesmeric  sleep.  The 
first  organ  touched  was  the  lower  portion  of  phi¬ 
loprogenitiveness.  To  save  repetition,  it  must  be 
understood  that  language  is  always  touched  when 
she  gives  expression  to  her  feelings  by  artificial 
language.  She  commenced  as  if  calling  a  dog 
to  her,  then  used  the'  words,  “Come  here, 
Dash,  &c.,”  at  the  same  time  patting  her  knee, 
then  she  appeared  as  if  stroking  the  dog.  At 
other  times,  when  this  organ  is  excited,  she  seems 
to  be  playing  with  a  cat,  using  the  words,  “  Come 
here  puss,”  &c.  Wit  being  combined,  she  said, 
“  What  a  funny  dog,  what  has  been  to  do  with  you, 


Dash  ?  where  have  you  been  ?  why  some  one  has 
shaved  your  head  !”  She  seemed  highly  amused 
with  the  dog’s  appearance.  The  upper  portion  of 
philoprogenitiveness  next  being  excited,  she  im¬ 
mediately  commenced  as  if  nursing  a  baby  with 
much  good  humour,  and  said,  “  It  is  a  very  good 
baby,  that  it  is ;  it  never  cries,  it  never  cries,  the 
sweet  little  dear.”  Wit  being  added,  she  said, 

“  What  a  funny  baby,  what  droll  eyes  it  has,  how 
they  roll  about  ;  I  never  saw  such  a  funny  baby, 
&c.”  Wit  being  discontinued  and  veneration 
combined,  she  held  up  the  child  with  both  hands, 
as  if  presenting  it  to  her  Maker,  then  gave  utter¬ 
ance  to  a  most  impressive  prayer  for  the  future 
welfare  of  her  dear  child  ;  on  hope  being  com¬ 
bined,  it  produced  a  very  pleasing  feeling,  when 
she  said,  “  I  have  hope  in  the  Lord  that  he  will 
protect  my  child  ;  yes  I  have  hope,  I  have  hope, 
&c.”  Combativeness  only  combined,  immediately 
produced  an  angry  countenance,  with  much  agita¬ 
tion  of  feeling,  with  the  words  “  naughty  baby, 
naughty  baby  ;  I  don’t  like  to  whippy,  but  I  must 
whippy  naughty  baby,  I  will  whippy.”  With 
that  she  gave  the  child  a  beating,  but  the  act  was 
done  with  evident  pain  of  mind.  Weight  alone, 
combined,  she  commenced  rubbing  down  her  arms, 
and  very  much  complained  that  the  child  was  “  so 
heavy,  that  it  pained  her  very  much,  &c.”  Num¬ 
ber  alone  combined,  she  appeared  to  be  counting 
something  that  was  around  her,  then  to  a  question 
being  put  to  her,  said,  “Oh,  these  dear  little  chil¬ 
dren,  &c  then  began  again  of  counting,  and 
would  so  have  continued  counting,  if  not  stopped 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  finger  from  the  organ. 
Order  alone  combined,  she  assumed  a  sort  of  prim 
attitude,  put  herself  and  baby  (an  handkerchief) 
in  good  trim,  and  said,  “  I  like  to  be  orderly  with 
my  baby.”  She  was  told  that  she  was  very  slo¬ 
venly  ;  she  said,  “  I  am  as  neat  and  as  clean  as  I  can. 
be  while  nursing  ;  but  my  baby  is  in  order,  &c.” 
She  was  then  told  that  her  baby  was  very  dirty ; 
this  produced  much  pain  ;  she  cried,  and  said  “she 
wished  her  baby  to  be  neat  then  commenced 
putting  it  to  rights  :  she  appearing  to  be  labouring 
under  so  much  pain  for  her  child,  was  told  that 
her  child  was  now  very  neat  and  clean  ;  her  coun¬ 
tenance  immediately  brightened,  and  she  said,  “  I 
thought  so,  I  always  wish  it  to.”  Adhesiveness 
alone  combined,  she  at  first  pressed  the  child  to  her 
bosom  most  affectionately  ;  then,  as  the  last  organ 
became  more  active,  she  clasped  me  around  the 
waist,  placed  the  side  of  her  head  upon  my  breast, 
and  groaned,  and  said,  “  0,  I  love  you.”  “  Do 
you  not  love  the  baby?”  “Yes,  but  I  love  you 
better.”  Adhesiveness  in  her  head  is  well  marked. 
Self-esteem  alone  combined,  she  assumed  a  very 
haughty  method  of  nursing  the  baby,  held  her 
body  very  erect,  and  said  to  the  questions  put  to 
her,  that  there  was  no  baby  like  hers,  hers  was  a 
nice  baby,  and  no  one  must  insult  her  by  asking  her 
questions  about  her  baby.  Love  of  approbation 
alone  combined,  she  began  nursing  the  baby  in  a 
very  affable  and  pleasing  manner.  She  was  now 
told  that  the  company  wished  to  have  her  baby, 
to  which  she  said,  in  great  surprise,  “  do  they,  will 
anything  else  do  for  them  ?  I  wish  to  please  them, 
ask  them  will  anything  else  do,  I  cannot  give  my 
baby.”  She  was  again  told  they  must  have  the 
baby  ;  she  said,  “  then  give  it  them,  but  they  must 
return  it.”  She  was  told  they  must  have  it  for 
good,  she  then  cried  and  seemed  to  be  labouring 
under  much  pain  ;  it  was  now  thought  advisable 
to  relieve  her  by  telling  her  they  did  not  want 
her  baby,  she  immediately  brightened  up  her  coun¬ 
tenance,  and  said,  “0,  I  am  so  glad,  I  will  do  any- 
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thing  else  to  please  them,  I  do  so  wish  to  please 
them.”  She  was  then  asked  would  she  pull  off 
her  shoes.  “  0,  yes,  I  will  do  anything  to  please 
them  instead  of  giving  my  baby;”  with  that  she 
flung  off  her  shoes,  and  said,  “  there,  will  that 
please  them  ?”  There  wTere  several  other  very  in¬ 
teresting  combinations  with  philoprogenitive¬ 
ness,  which  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  in¬ 
sert.  Inhabitiveness  and  time  were  next  excited  ; 
she  sang  “  Sweet  Home:  ”  self-esteem  was  then 
added,  when  she  assumed  a  very  haughty  attitude, 
altered  the  form  of  words  in  the  song,  introduced 
the  word  or  pronoun  “  my”  into  every  line,  such 
as  “  there  is  no  place  like  my  home;”  as  the  organ 
became  more  excited,  her  language  consisted  of, 
“  my  home,  it  is  my  home,  there  is  no  place  as 
good  as  my  home,”  &c.  Adhesiveness  and  com¬ 
bativeness  were  next  excited  ;  she  with  one  arm 
clasped  me  with  great  force  round  the  waist,  got 
up  from  her  chair,  while  with  the  other  arm  she 
appeared  to  be  guarding  off  some  assailant ;  she  at 
last  became  very  violent,  and  said,  “  take  care  of 
that  fellow,  he  is  coming  to  hurt  you;  then  ad¬ 
dressing  herself  to  the  supposed  aggressor,  she 
said,  “keep  off  with  you,  if  you  dare  to  hurt 
him,”  &c.  This  last  combination  had  a  very  im¬ 
posing  effect,  and  to  be  appreciated  must  be  wit¬ 
nessed.  Acquisitiveness  being  excited,  she  stole 
everything  she  could  lay  her  hands  upon,  rifled  my 
pockets  in  the  most  determined  manner,  and 
placed  all  with  a  smile  of  gratification  underneath 
her  dress.  Veneration  was  next  excited,  when 
she  was  asked  to  restore  the  articles  which  she 
had  stolen ;  but  she  appeared  completely  absorbed 
in  meditation,  and  did  not  appear  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  request  ;  she  was  told  if  she 
did  not  return  them  she  would  offend  her  Maker, 
all  of  which  proved  of  no  avail,  she  seemed  utterly 
heedless  of  everthing  that  was  said  to  her.  Con¬ 
scientiousness  was  then  excited,  but  veneration 
discontinued,  when,  as  if  she  had  received  an 
electric  shock,  her  countenance  became  distracted, 
a  perfect  picture  of  repentance  and  remorse ;  she 
then  commenced  rubbing  each  side  of  her 
head  upon  the  organ  of  acquisitiveness,  and  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  suffering  under  much  mental  agony, 
after  which  she  threw  the  stolen  articles  with 
great  violence  upon  the  floor,  and  said  she 
had  done  wrong  in  having  other  people’s  goods  in 
her  possession  and  that  she  “was  ashamed,”  that  she 
“  had  done  wrong.”  Being  asked,  why  did  you 
do  it  ?  she  said,  “  I  could  not  help  it.”  Acquisi¬ 
tiveness  was  again  repeated,  when  she  stole  as 
eagerly  as  before.  Conscientiousness  being  again 
excited,  she  as  before  flung  them  upon  the  floor, 
and  then  rubbed  her  hands  with  apparent  satis¬ 
faction.  She  was  now  asked  to  go  upon  her  knees 
to  ask  pardon  for  what  she  had  done,  to  which  she 
replied  with  a  stern  voice,  “No,  I  have  returned 
the  articles,  I  have  done  my  duty,  and  that  is 
enough.”  Secretiveness,  and  acquisitiveness  being 
combined,  she  became  very  amusing,  she  grasped 
at  everything  within  her  reach,  and  then  with  a 
very  knowing  shake  of  the  head  hid  them  under 
her  dress,  and  appeared  to  glory  in  the  act.  She 
was  now  asked  to  tell  some  of  her  secrets  ;  she 
said,  “  I  will  tell  no  one  any  of  my  secrets  ;  ” 
“  will  you  tell  me  a  secret,  if  I  will  tell  you  one  of 
mine  1  ”  “  well  tell  me  ;  ”  “  but  will  you  tell  me, 
if  I  will  ?  ”  “  you  may  tell  me  if  you  like.”  Her 
answers  were  all  of  this  evasive  character.  I  then 
told  her  one  of  my  secrets  in  confidence,  to  bribe 
her  to  tell  me  one  of  hers  ;  to  which  she  immedi¬ 
ately  replied,  “  what  a  spooney  you  are  for  tell¬ 
ing.”  I  then  excited  number  in  combination, 


and  told  her  if  she  would  tell  me  one  of  her 
small  secrets,  I  would  give  her  a  check  for  ten 
thousand  pounds  :  she  then  said,  “  Ten  thousand 
pounds, — one,  two,  three,  &c., — well,  ten  thousand 
pounds  is  no  small  sum — well,  let  me  have  it.” 
Upon  which  I  gave  it  her  (a  piece  of  paper)  ex¬ 
pecting  to  have  one  of  her  secrets  told  me,  and 
asked  her  what  was  her  secret ;  she  said  with  an  air 
of  complaisance,  “  I  am  not  very  well,  that’s  it.” 
I  next  endeavoured  to  bribe  her  by  giving  a 
greater  sum,  and  offered  her  ten  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  for  a  secret :  she  again  replied, 
“Well,  let  me  have  it,  I  want  it.”  I  again  gave 
her  a  piece  of  paper,  as  the  pretended  sum,  which 
she  immediately  placed  beneath  her  dress,  with  a 
smile  of  gratification,  and  a  very  knowing  shake 
of  the  head  ;  she  then  said,  “  well  then,  I  will 
tell  you  a  secret,  I  have  a  new  dress.”  Other 
bribes  were  offered  her  ;  but  it  was  of  no  use,  she 
in  this  manner  evaded  the  whole  of  them.  Con¬ 
structiveness  being  excited,  she  appeared  to  be 
engaged  with  something  upon  her  knee  :  ideality 
being  added,  she  said,  “  there,  I  have  the  idea 
now,  it  will  do.”  Self-esteem  being  excited,  the 
countenance  immediately  assumed  a  scornful  and 
haughty  appearance,  the  head  at  the  same  time  was 
thrown  very  much  back,  so  much  so  as  to  fall 
backwards  if  not  prevented  :  she  appeared  to 
consider  all  around  as  much  beneath  her  notice. 
She  was  asked  if  she  thought  herself  equal  with 
the  queen  1  “  The  little  puss,  she  is  only  a  human 

creature  like  myself ;  she  has  had  better  advan¬ 
tages  than  I,  but  I  have  qualifications  which  she 
has  not.”  “  Is  not  the  Queen  your  superior  ?  ” 
“  She  might  be  in  some  things,  but  I  can  fight  my 
way  through  the  world  better  than  she  can.” 
“But  you  seem  very  haughty  with  me,  your 
brother.”  “  I  know  you  are  my  brother,  sorry  I 
am  for  it ;  you  insult  me,  I  impute  it  to  your  ig¬ 
norance;  it  is  a  proof  of  your  ignorance,  or  else 
you  would  not  insult  me.”  Love  of  appro¬ 
bation  being  excited,  and  self-esteem  dis¬ 
continued,  produced  quite  an  opposite  cha¬ 
racter.  Benovolence  being  excited  she  emptied 
her  pockets  of  their  contents,  and  cried 
when  she  had  no  more  to  give  to  some  im¬ 
aginary  pe:son  in  distress.  The  lower  portion  of 
the  same  organ  {pity)  being  excited,  she  said, 
“  Poor  thing,  what  a  pity,  why  don’t  you  pity  her  V’ 
but  she  would  give  them  nothing.  Veneration 
alone,  produced  a  most  fervent  prayer,  with  face 
up  and  hands  clasped  :  “  How  do  you  feel  ?”  “Very 
good,  very  happy.”  Benevolence  combined,  she 
said  “  I  wish  you  were  good,  I  feel  so  good.”  Be¬ 
nevolence  discontinued  and  self-esteem  touched  : 
“  How  do  you  feel  ?”  “  I  feel  the  flesh  warring 

against  the  spirit  ;”  this  was  said  in  evident  pain. 
Self-esteem  discontinued  and  cautiousness  touched, 
{veneration  all  this  while  excited,)  this  produced 
a  most  violent  trembling  with  the  appearance  of 
agony  and  despair  ;  I  was  obliged  to  discontinue 
it,  the  effects  seemed  too  powerful.  After  she  was 
a  little  quieted,  to  the  question  “  How  do  you  feel  ?” 
she  said,  “  I  feel  I  have  my  doubts.”  “  Have  you 
no  hope  ?”  “  No,”  most  pitifully.  I  excited  hope, 
when  she  immediately  put  on  a  most  pleasing- 
smile,  clasped  her  hands,  and  with  her  face  turned 
upwards,  said  “  I  have  hope,  I  have  hope,  yes,  I 
have  hope,”  This  last  produced  a  most  affecting 
sensation  upon  all  present.  I  discontinued  hop,e 
and  again  touched  self-esteem  ;  it  produced  a 
solemn  shake  of  the  head,  with  the  words,  “  I  feel 
that  pride  will  creep  in,”  &c.  Removed  the  fin¬ 
ger  to  firmness  ;  the  head  became  erect,  the  hand* 
clenched.  “  How  do  you  feel  2”  “I  feel  firm,  I 
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will  stand  firm  through  good  and  evil  report,  T 
will  not  waver.”  Wonder  alone  being  touched, 
she  lifted  up  her  hands  as  if  in  great  surprise, 
leaned  back  in  her  chair,  and  exclaimed  with  pe¬ 
culiar  emphasis,  “  W onderful !  wonderful  ! — lost 
in  admiration  ! — prodigious  !”  individuality  be¬ 
ing  combined,  she  said,  “  Oh  !  those  mountains  ! 
prodigious  !  Colour,  “  0  those  green  mountains  ! 
beautiful  !”  Locality  was  next  added,  when  she 
exclaimed,  “  Paradise  !  Paradise  !  heavenly  !”  She 
then  recited  the  hymn,  “  There  is  a  land  of  pure 
delight,”  &c.  Form  also  being  added,  she  then 
exclaimed,  as  if  in  more  intense  rapture,  “  O, 
what  a  host  of  angelic  beings  ! — lost  in  admira¬ 
tion,”  &c.  This  last  group  of  organs  comprised 
a  series  of  most  interesting  experiments,  which 
appeared  to  be  fully  appreciated  by  all  present. 
Wit  and  tune  produced  an  attempt  to  sing  “Jim 
Crow  .”  then  she  sung,  “  0,  you  are  a  rum  fellow, 
you  are  such  a  rum  fellow,  you  are  a  Tim  Bobbin, 
you  are  a  brother  to  Tim  Bobbin,”  &c.  Wit  and 
size  combined,  she  burst  into  a  hearty  fit  of 
laughter,  and  said,  “  What  a  lankey  ;  did  you  ever 
see  such  a  long  lankey  of  a  fellow  ?  Do  you  know 

who  it  is  ?  why  it  is  Mr. - ,”  The  finger  was 

moved  to  the  inner  portion  of  size,  when  she 
pointed  to  the  floor,  and  said  “  Why  the  fellow  has 
become  so  insignificant,  he  is  not  worth  my  no¬ 
tice.”  The  finger  was  now  moved  backwards  and 
forwards  upon  the  organ  of  size,  which  produced 
a  very  strange  effect  upon  her  ;  she  appeared  to  be 
attentively  watching  something  ;  she  was  asked, 
what  did  she  see  ?  she  said,  “  Why  I  never 
saw  such  a  droll  fellow  in  my  life,  he  is  up  and  he 
is  down,  he  is  up,  he  is  down,  he  is  now  in  the 
high  lands,  he  is  now  again  down  ;”  at  the  same 
time  she  kept  moving  her  hands  and  body  to  fol¬ 
low  the  words.  Her  attention  became  at  last  quite 
fixed";  she  was  then  asked  what  she  was  doing, 
she  said,  “  Don’t  disturb  me,  I  am  watching  him, 
why  don’t  you  watch  him  ?  why  he  would  make 
a  pig  laugh,  for  he  is  up,  and  he  is  down,”  &c. 
She  at  last  appeared  to  get  tired  of  his  antics,  I 
then  moved  my  finger  gradually  towards  form; 
she  then  pointed  to  the  flooig  at  the  same  time 
turning  round,  and  just  as  my  finger  passed  the 
inner  extremity,  she  exclaimed  with  evident 
satisfaction,  “  He  is  gone,  joy  go  with  him.”  The 
effects  of  this  last  combination  were  so  amusing, 
that  it  produced  much  excitement  upon  all  pre¬ 
sent,  and  to  attempt  a  description  would  be  folly. 
Imitation :  she  imitated  some  parties  in  their 
manner  of  walking,  then  imitated  a  female  friend 
of  hers  ;  after  going  through  a  few  polite  ceremo¬ 
nies,  as  if  receiving  a  friend,  such  as  rubbing  of 
the  hand,  &c.  &c.,  she  said,  “  How  do  you  do,  Miss 
Jones  ;  where  have  you  been  so  long  ?  come  and 
see  my  little  boy  ;  how  are  your  brothers  ?”  &c. 
She  afterwards  became  a  complete  echo  to  every 
noise  in  the  room  ;  whatever  any  party  said  or  did 
was  imitated  by  her  ;  some  whistled,  others  clap¬ 
ped  hands,  sung,  passed  jokes,  crowed,  cried, 
whispered,  with  several  other  strange  noises, 
which  were  all  echoed  in  due  order  by  her.  Vene¬ 
ration,  firmness,  and  self-esteem  being  combined 
with  the  last-named  organ,  upon  'which  her  hands 
moved  in  the  graceful  style  of  a  public  orator,  her 
head  assuming  a  more  erect  position,  and  in  every¬ 
thing  corresponding  to  the  motion  of  her  hands. 
Upo n  individuality  being  touched,  she  was  asked, 
“  Who  are  you  thinking  of  ?”  to  which  she  an¬ 
swered,  “  The  Right  Rev.  Hugh  McNeil,  (the 
patient  being  a  great  admirer  of  the  reverend 
gentlemen,  and  a  frequent  attendant  at  St.  Jude.) 
She  was  then  asked  what  she  was  thinking  about 


him,  when  she  commenced  nearly  as  follows  : — 
“  Dear  friends, — I  tell  you,  keep  to  me, — stand 
round  me, — keep  close  to  me,  and  I  will  support 
you  ;  if  you  do  not,  they  will  creep  in — yes,  1  say, 
they  will  creep  in  by  degrees,  until  they  gain  the 
ascendancy  over  us,  and  we  shall  be  where  we 
have  been. — There  is  treachery  ;  they  appear  with 
fair  faces,  but  what  is  behind? — deception  ;  there¬ 
fore  I  repeat,  stand  firm,  keep  to  me,  stand  round 
me,  and  J  will  support  you.”  Upon  comparison 
being  added,  she  commenced  a  new  strain,  some  ¬ 
what  to  the  following  effect,  the  movement  of  her 
hands  assuming  a  more  argumentative  style  : — 
“  Supposing  two  men  went  into  a  distant  country, 
and  on  their  return  each  gave  a  different  account 
of  this  country  ;  the  one  stating  that  the  fruit  was 
delicious,  and  the  other  that  it  was  not :  now  both 
being  respectable  authorities,  how  shall  we  decide 
which  is  correct  ?  now  a  third  person  who  had 
been  in  the  country,  and  tasted  of  the  fruit,  could 
judge  for  himself.”  During  the  delivery  of  the 
above,  which  wTas  done  with  the  most  imposing 
effect,  the  reverend  gentleman  was  personified  to 
the  very  life.  The  long  pauses,  the  graceful  atti¬ 
tude  of  person,  the  oratorical  style  of  delivery, 
&c.  &c.,  were  so  well  displayed,  that  it  forcibly 
impressed  every  one  present  of  the  correctness  of 
the  copy.  At  a  subsequent  period,  when  imita¬ 
tion,  veneration,  and  destructiveness  were  com¬ 
bined,  she  became  very  violent  ;  she  began  as 
follows,  with  great  emphasis  : — “  Come  to  the 
Lord,  time  after  time  have  I  told  you,  why  do  ye 
not  come  ?  if  ye  do  not,  destruction  shall  come  upon 
ye, — hell  and  damnation  shall  be  your  portion.” 
She  then  became  so  violent  as  to  fall  exhausted 
into  my  arms.  Causality  being  excited,  she  was 
asked  what  she  thought  of  mesmerism ;  she  said, 
“  I  have  reason  to  think  well  of  it,  are  you  not 
aware  of  it  ?  Are  you  not  aware  what  good  it 
has  done  me  ?  has  it  not  relieved  me  of  my  suffer¬ 
ings  ?”  It  has  perfectly  cured  her  of  the  tic 
doloureaux,  of  which  she  had  been  suffering  for 
nearly  three  years.  She  was  then  asked,  what 
did  she  think  of  Mr.  McNeil  preaching  against 
it  ?  she  said  “It  was  because  of  his  being  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  science,  of  the  good  it  had  done.  I 
wish  I  could  speak  to  him,  to  tell  him  what  good  it 
has  done  me.  He  ought  to  be  informed  upon  the 
subject.”  “Did  you  believe  what  he  said,  when 
you  heard  him  preach  against  mesmerism  ?”  “  Yes, 
his  arguments  appeared  so  good,  they  were  so  con¬ 
vincing.”  “What  do  you  think  of  Phrenology?” 
“  I  think  it  a  valuable  science ;  it  teaches  us  a 
correct  knowledge  of  the  human  mind.”  “  Did 
you  believe  in  mesmerism  after  you  were  mesme¬ 
rised  the  first  time?”  “No.”  “Did  you  after 
the  second?”  “No.”  “The  third?”  “No.” 
“  What  made  you  believe  in  mesmerism?”  “  If 
was  after  seeing  Mr.  C.  mesmerised.”  “  Would 
you  like  to  be  mesmerised  again  ?’?  “0,  yes.” 

“  Would  you  like  to  be  mesmerised  now  1”  “Yes, 
mesmerise  me,  come,  mesmerise  me ;  come,  come.” 
The  last  words  were  spoke  with  great  earnestness. 
She  was  awoke  after  having  been  in  the  sleep  for 
better  than  three  hours,  She  felt  very  well,  and 
much  refreshed  after  it ;  remembered  nothing  of 
what  had  occurred  during  the  sleep.  She  was  at 
one  time  told,  previous  to  being  awakened,  to  read 
the  next  morning,  at  precisely  eight  o’clock,  the 
eighth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  then  to  sing  “There  is  a 
land  of  pure  delight  afterwards  to  give  me  a 
kiss.  When  morning  arrived  I  kept  a  close  watch 
upon  her  ;  she  was  up  as  usual  between  six  and 
seven,  when  within  about  a  minute  of  eight  she 
went  to  the  sitting  room,  and  remained  there 
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about  five  minutes,  then  returned  with  the  bible 
in  her  hand,  and  said  in  surprise,  “  Why,  Edward, 
it  popped  into  my  mind  all  of  a  sudden  to  read 
this  chapter,”  pointing  to  the  identical  one  named. 
“  How  strange  it  is,  here  is  one  of  Mr.  McNeil’s 
texts  in  it,  I  suppose  I  must  have  given  it  out  last 
night  while  I  was  mesmerised.”  After  the  ex¬ 
citement  was  over  she  laid  the  bible  down,  and 
began  of  singing  “  There  is  a  land  of  pure  delight.” 
She  then  said,  “  Y ou  have  acted  upon  some  pleas¬ 
ing  organs  last  night,  for  I  feel  ideality  so  active, 
I  could  sing  with  such  pleasure.  And  you  have 
likewise  acted  upon  another  very  pleasing  organ.” 
“Indeed!”  said  I,  “what  organ  is  it?”  “It  is 
adhesiveness .”  “Well,  towards  whom  do  you 
feel  attached  ?”  “  Towards  you.”  It  now  became 
quite  evident  from  her  countenance  that  she  was 
labouring  under  strong  feeling.  She  was  now  just 
upon  the  point  of  going  out  upon  business,  and 
said  while  starting,  “  Indeed,  Edward,  if  I  were 
going  far  I  would  give  you  a  kiss.”  She  was  then 
told  by  a  party  present,  that  she  perhaps  would 
better  give  one.  “  Very  well,”  she  said,  and  by  so 
doing  she  appeared  very  much  relieved.  Space 
will  not  permit  of  any  remarks  being  made  upon 
this  last  experiment.  It  is  evident  it  will  lead  to 
something  very  valuable  ;  the  several  acts  not  be¬ 
ing  merely  mechanical,  but  proceeded  from  an 
internal  feeling. 

P.  S.  I  have  just  received  the  19th  No,  of  your 
Journal, ^wherein  I  find  a  letter  from  Mr.  Rumball. 
The  high  terms  in  which  he  speaks  of  Mr.  Burke’s 
lectures  I  fully  coincide  with.  A  more  able  course 
of  lectures,  on  the  ultimate  principles  of  phren- 
ology,  I  have  never  met  with.  But  I  am  rather 
surprised  that  Mr.  R’s  love  of  approbation  should 
be  so  active.  I  think  the  most  worthy  treat  in  a 
philosophic  mind,  is  a  desire  to  advance  science. 
It  appears  to  me  rather  humbling,  to  find  any  one 
over  anxious  to  gratify  their  love'  of  praise. 
Wherever  we  find  a  unity  of  sentiment,  let  us 
hail  it  with  pleasure,  as  an  additional  confirma¬ 
tion  of  the  deductions  we  have  ourselves  arrived 
at ;  and  not  descend  to  inquire  who  can  lay  claim 
to  priority, — a  feeling  not  now  encouraged  in  the 
scliool-boy. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  People's  Phrenological 
Journal , 

Sir, — My  assertion,  that  “the  phrenological 
organs  never  have  been,  nor  can  be,  excited  by 
mesmerism,”  has,  I  observe,  aroused  the  ire  of 
certain  parties.  The  question  is  one  which  should 
not  lead  to  personalities  ;  and  I  for  one  wish  stu¬ 
diously  to  avoid  them.  But  many  recent  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  testing  mesmerism  have  been  afforded 
me,  and  the  results  fully  justify  me  in  reiterating 
my  assertion  ;  and,  adding  thereto,  that  the  whole 
system  is  one  of  complete  delusion,  or  imposture ; 
that  no  mesmeric  influence  whatever  exists  or 
ever  did,  but  in  heated  imaginations  ;  and  that  I 
am  in  a  condition  to  prove  this  publicly  or  pri¬ 
vately,  wherever  and  whenever  any  recognised 
operator  shall  afford  me  an  opportunity. 

I  am,  &c. 

J.  Q,.  Rumball,  M.R.C.S.,  &c. 
Strand,  June  24th,  1843. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Querist. — No  organ  has  been  discovered  as  mani¬ 
festing  the  faculty  of  will.  We  question  the 


correct  use  of  the  term  faculty  as  ajiplied  to  will  ; 
we  cannot  understand  its  use  in  application  to  will. 
If  will  means  a  power  to  determine,  independent 
of  the  motives  supplied  by  other  powers,  we  un¬ 
derstand  nothing  about  it ;  if  it  is  nothing  more 
than  the  strongest  motive,  resulting  from  the 
largest  or  most  active  organ,  or  group  of  organs,  we 
do  not  see  how  it  is  a  faculty. 

Eliza  J.  —  It  is  a  nice  point  to  advise”  upon 
without  a  correct  cast  of  each  party.  If  self¬ 
esteem  and  combativeness  are  both  large  in  her 
own  head,  and  she  marries  a  gent  with  the  same 
organs  large,  there  will  not  be  always  sunshine 
around  their  domestic  hearth  ;  but  other  feelings 
may  give  a  decided  balance  to  the  bright  side  of 
the  question.  We  do  not  think  opposites  in  cha¬ 
racter  most  likely  to  produce  happiness. 

An  Incipient  Student. — The  best  way  to  exer¬ 
cise  conscientiousness,  is  to  keep  out  of  circum¬ 
stances  which  appeal  to  the  lower  feelings,  and  by 
every  means  cultivate  the  intellect  and  high  moral 
lowers. 

A.  B. — Mr.  Burke’s  lectures  will  be  completed, 
we  trust,  in  the  next  number  of  the  journal. 

X.  Y.  Z. — We  are  sure  the  mesmeric  effects  are 
not  always  the  effect  of  collusion  or  delusion. 

William. — The  reflecting  faculties  are  not  gene¬ 
rally  so  active  in  youth  as  the  perceptives.  Theories 
and  principles  are  generally  taught  too  early  ; 
while  facts,  bodies,  and  their  attributes  are  often 
never  taught  at  all. 

Query. — Yes,  self-esteem  may  often  be  an  ele¬ 
ment  ;  in  awkwardness,  its  direct  influence  is  to 
give  self-possession  and  confidence  ;  but  when  in 
unusual  circumstances,  or  not  combining  with 
other  organs,  it  will  for  a  time  produce  much  dis¬ 
harmony  in  the  feelings,  and  of  course  in  the 
conduct. 

0.  K. — The  remarks  are  just ;  he  will  find  in 
future  numbers  the  faults  amended. 
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A  COMPLETE  SYSTEM  OF  PHRENOLOGY. 

( Continued .) 

Acquisitiveness. — Dr.  Gall  discovered  this 
organ — he  assembled  at  his  house  many  of  the 
lower  classes ;  and  when  he  had  acquired  their 
confidence,  some  would  talk  to  him  of  their  pe¬ 
culiarities  ;  some  would  boast  of  their  exploits  in 
thieving ;  some,  although  not  thieves  themselves, 
would  share  the  plunder;  while  others  could  not 
be  induced  to  participate  in  any  way  with  them, 
although  equally  poor  and  uneducated.  The 
first  class  had  a  large  protuberance  at  the  part  of 
the  brain,  since  proved,  to  be  the  seat  of  this  or¬ 
gan — the  next  not  so  large — the  latter  had  a  de¬ 
ficiency  in  the  same  part.  As  physician  to  seve¬ 
ral  institutions,  Dr.  Gall  had  an  opportunity  of 
making  very  extended  observations,  which  cor¬ 
roborated  his  views.  He  mentioned  that  in  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  there  w  as  a  boy,  who  had 
so  determinate  a  propensity  to  steal,  that  he  used 
to  beg  to  be  made  a  tailor,  that  he  might  gra¬ 
tify  it. 

Gall  called  it  the  organ  of  the  sense  of  pro¬ 
perty;  but  finding  it  large  in  thieves,  he  pro¬ 
claimed  that  it  gave  a  disposition  to  steal : — this, 
like  the  disposition  to  kill,  seemed  revolting  to 
many ;  and  the  whole  system  was  attacked ;  be¬ 
cause  the  abuses  of  the  powers  were  noticed,  and 
their  primitive  faculty  not  distinguished.  Gall 
would  reply  to  these  objections,  that  however 
strange  it  might  appear,  that  no  one  could  deny 
there  were  thieves  in  the  world;  that  they  could 
not  exist  in  spite  of  God's  will ;  and  as  no  act 
could  take  place  without  organization  relative  to 
it,  there  must  be  the  organ.  Spurzheim  distin¬ 
guished  the  abuse,  and  pointed  out  that  gluttony 
and  drunkenness  exist,  but  that  they  are  not  the 
legitimate  functions  of  the  organs,  but  the  abuse ;  so 
thieving  is  the  abuse  of  the  organ  of  acquisitive¬ 
ness.  Spurzheim  called  it  the  organ  of  covetous¬ 
ness;  but  in  his  late  work  he  adopted  the  name 
given  to  it  by  the  Scotch  phrenologists,  “  Acqui¬ 
sitiveness,”  as  the  one  best  describing  its  sphere 
of  activity. 

Situation. — The  portion  of  brain  manifesting 
this  power  lies  immediately  under  the  inferior  and 
and  anterior  angle  of  the  parietal  bones,  above 
the  front  part  of  secretiveness,  and  advancing  to¬ 
wards  the  temples.  When  large,  it  gives  a  full 
and  rounded  appearance  to  the  back  and  upper 
part  of  the  temples — it  is  under  a  line  drawn 
through  the  middle  of  causality  and  cautiousness, 


horizontally ;  and  behind  the  centre  of  construct¬ 
iveness;  being  one  of  the  propensities  common 
to  men  and  animals ;  its  seat  is  in  the  lateral  re¬ 
gion.  When  very  large,  in  bad  heads,  owing  to 
the  intellect  and  the  elevating  faculties  being 
small,  it  appears  as  high  up  towards  the  top  of 
the  head,  as  ideality  generally  is  situated,  and  ex¬ 
tended  forwards  over  part  of  the  region  occupied 
by  constructiveness. 

Primitive  Functions. — It  is  no  easy  matter 
to  define  what  is  the  primitive  function  of  this  fa¬ 
culty  ;  but  it  is  a  power  which  exerts  so  much  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  character  of  individuals  and  na¬ 
tions,  that  it  deserves  the  fullest  attention  and 
consideration.  It  is  impossible  to  train  properly, 
a  feeling  in  ignorance  of  its  nature  and  functions. 
Before  giving  the  phrenological  definition  of  the 
faculty,  it  is  necessary  to  notice  the  opinions  of 
some  of  the  celebrated  metaphysicians  and  ethical 
philosophers,  in  regard  to  this  faculty ;  or  rather, 
perhaps,  we  should  say,  in  opposition  to  it. 

Dr.  Hutcheson  says  as  soon  as  we  come  to 
apprehend  the  use  of  wealth  or  power,  to  gratify 
any  of  our  original  desires,  we  must  also  desire 
them :  and  hence  arises  the  universality  of  these 
desires  of  wealth  and  power;  since  they  are  the 
means  of  gratifying  all  other  desires.  This,  al¬ 
though  written  by  a  clever  man,  is  an  absurdity — 
If  the  principle  were  correct,  we  should  be  able  to 
create  desires,  likings  and  dislikings.  Observa¬ 
tion  shews  us  daily,  individuals  with  strong  ori¬ 
ginal  desires,  as  the  doctor  calls  them,  who  com¬ 
prehend  the  use  of  wealth  and  power  to  procure 
their  gratification,  but  who  never  care  for  the  one 
or  the  other;  and  we  see  men  who  seek  eagerly 
for  wealth  and  power  as  the  be  all,  and  the  end  all, 
of  their  existence — not  merely  as  the  means  of 
gratifying  other  strong  desires. 

Mr.  Stewart  argues  in  his  elements,  in  a  si¬ 
milar  strain ;  and  in  the  outlines,  he  says,  “  Ava¬ 
rice  is  a  particular  modification  of  the  desire  of 
power,  arising  from  the  various  functions  of  mo¬ 
ney  in  a  commercial  country ;  its  influence  as  an 
active  principle  is  much  strengthened  by  habit 
and  association.”  'i  here  can  be  no  objection  to 
the  last  remark,  as  to  the  strengthening  of  the 
power  by  use;  but  to  tell  us  that  it  springs  from 
the  various  functions  of  money  is,  indeed,  a 
strange  assertion  ;  we  shall  shew  that  it  exists  in 
animals,  and  among  savages,  where  it  cannot 
surely  have  been  called  into  existence  by  the  va¬ 
rious  functions  of  money. 
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Dr.  Thomas  Brown  admits  that  the  desire 
of  wealth  is  a  modification  of  the  love  of  power ; 
but  endeavours  to  correct  Mr.  Stewart’s  theory  of 
avarice,  and  enters  into  an  ingenious  speculation 
to  shew  how  it  results  from  association,  taking 
in  time  as  an  element;  but  it  is  altogether  as  un¬ 
satisfactory,  and  it  would  be  useless  to  go  over 
the  views  at  length. 

Lord  Kames  approaches  much  nearer  the 
truth ;  he  recognizes  the  existence  of  this  primi¬ 
tive  feeling  in  man,  and  calls  it  “  the  hoarding 
appetite. ”His  lordship  says,  man  is  by  nature  a 
hoarding  animal,  having  an  appetite  for 
storing  up  things  of  use ;  and  the  sense  of  pro¬ 
perty  is  bestowed  on  men  for  securing  what  they 
thus  store  up.  The  appetite  for  property,  in  its 
nature  a  great  blessing,  degenerates  into  a  great 
curse,  when  it  transgresses  the  bounds  of  mode¬ 
ration.” 

Br.  King,  in  the  “  Political  and  Literary 
Anecdotes”  of  his  own  time,  remarks  that  an  ava¬ 
ricious  man  is  born  and  framed  to  a  sordid  love 
of  money,  which  first  appears  when  he  is  very 
young,  grows  up  with  him,  increases  in  middle 
age,  and  when  he  is  old,  and  all  the  rest  of  his 
passions  have  subsided,  wholly  engrosses  him. 
He  mentions  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwick, 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Sir  James  Low- 
ther,  Sir  Thomas  Colby,  and  Sir  William 
Smith,  as  illustrations  of  his  theory. 

The  primitive  function  of  this  faculty  may  be 
phrenologically  defined  as  giving  a  tendency  to 
acquire  and  hoard  up,  and  to  do  what  appears 
necessary  to  the  intellect  to  acquire.  To  pro¬ 
vide  against  want,  to  accumulate  articles  of  uti¬ 
lity,  or  what  in  any  way  contributes  to  the  grati¬ 
fication  of  the  mind,  whether  gold,  silver,  money, 
or  of  any  other  description. 

Auxiliary  Faculties. — The  whole  of  the 
selfish  feelings  may  be  described  as  aiding  this 
propensity ;  but  from  among  them  it  will  be  seen 
it  has  a  tendency  to  combine  in  activity,  espe¬ 
cially  with  secretiveness,  which  it  seems  to  excite, 
to  carry  its  point  by  finesse,  or  cunning.  The 
inferior  sentiments  too,  as  they  are  usually  de¬ 
scribed,  act  frequently  with  this  power  ;  self-es¬ 
teem,  in  combination,  gives  a  tendency  to  keep 
or  devote  exclusively  to  self.  Love  of  approba¬ 
tion  will  excite  to  acquire  as  a  means ;  and  com¬ 
bined  with  cautiousness,  acquisitiveness  becomes 
an  important  element  in  the  prudent  character; 
the  expense  will  often  deter  from  folly  and  crime ; 
the  whole  of  the  social  feelings  when  not  too  ac¬ 
tive,  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  acquisitiveness. 

Antagonist  Faculties. — The  whole  of  the 
intellectual  faculties  are  opposed  to  the  gratification 
of  this  feeling  for  its  own  sake ;  the  high  moral 
powers  also  forbid  its  selfish  gratification ;  conscien- 
tiouness  is  the  direct  antipodes  of  the  abuse  of 
acquisitiveness.  Love  of  approbation,  when  very 
active,  leads  to  a  lavish  expenditure  for  the  sake 
of  display;  and  then,  although  severe  regret  may 
be  experienced  after,  the  cautioning  of  acqui¬ 
sitiveness,  will  be  disregarded ;  the  social  feelings 
too,  when  very  active,  instead  of  being  a  stimu¬ 
lus  to  acquire,  become  a  temptation  even  to 


waste.  A  general  remark  may  be  made,  that 
with  the  feelings  in  general;  the  legitimate  ac¬ 
tion  of  a  power,  up  to  a  certain  height,  will  be 
directly  opposed  by  the  oversize  or  activity  of 
the  same  power. 

Manifestations. — It  will  be  well,  perhaps, 
to  point  out  a  few  instances  in  proof  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  this  feeling  in  nature,  to  shew  the  fallacy 
of  all  the  old  systems  of  metaphysics,  and  that  er¬ 
ror  in  mistaking  the  effect  for  the  cause,  has  been 
committed,  when  we  are  told  that  man  has  a  pro¬ 
pensity,  because  laws  have  been  made  regulating 
property,  &c.  We  have  seen,  that  society  itself, 
for  its  formation,  depends  upon  the  organization 
of  individuals ;  and  we  may  easily  satisfy  our¬ 
selves  that  the  sentiment  of  property  is  natural, 
and  not  factious.  Birds  have  their  own  nests ; 
quadrupeds  their  burrows ;  and  they  will  defend 
their  possession  against  aggression ;  nightingales, 
redbreasts,  & c.,  have  their  districts;  and  drive 
away  even  their  own  young  when  they  are  grown 
up.  The  constancy  of  storki  and  swallows  to 
those  nesting  places  of  which  they  have  once 
taken  possession,  is  well  known.  Bees  and  insects 
fight  even  to  death  in  defence  of  their  hives  or 
nests,  Tame  animals  have  their  stalls  in  a  sta¬ 
ble  ;  and,  on  entering,  take  possession  of  their 
own.  Sportsmen  and  gamekeepers  are  aware  that 
some  animals  will  not  permit  others  to  approach, 
or  take  possession  of  the  territories  they  possess ; 
the  chamois  drives  away  all  others  from  the  dis¬ 
trict  they  occupy.  Man  does  the  same.  Laws 
are  made  to  regulate  the  possession  of  property, 
and  to  restrain  the  feelings  of  man ;  thus  proving 
their  existence,  and  showing  that  all  laws  regard¬ 
ing  property  are  the  effect  of  man  having  im¬ 
planted  in  his  nature  the  faculty  of  acquisitive¬ 
ness,  and  not  that  faculty  is  the  result  of  the  laws. 
Moreover  we  have  the  command, — “  Thou  shalt 
not  steal ;”  which,  doubtless,  was  issued  in  the 
knowledge  that  man  possessed  a  principle  in 
his  nature  which,  if  not  properly  trained,  would 
lead  to  the  crime  of  theft.  In  the  present  state  of 
society,  turn  on  which  hand  we  will,  we  are  sure  to 
encounter  striking  manifestations  of  this  feeling ; 
the  whole  of  the  civilized  world  may  be  said  to  be 
teeming  with  them.  Nations  as  well  as  indivi¬ 
duals  are  sacrificing  happiness  and  all  that  isTeally 
great  at  the  shrine  of  Mammon ;  indeed,  the  idol¬ 
atry  of  the  world,  at  the  present  moment,  towards 
this  false  god,  is  the  strongest  possible  comment 
upon  the  ignorance  of  the  present  age ;  all  seem 
engaged  in  a  struggle  to  accumulate  and  to  ac¬ 
complish  this ;  ties  of  relationship,  the  bonds  of 
love,  and  dictates  of  justice,  are  too  often  violated ; 
even  intellectual  culture  is  obtained  and  bestowed ; 
not  for  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  but  because  some 
learning  is  necessary  to  get  on  in  the  world ;  and 
in  no  class  of  men  has  the  passion  for  hoarding 
been  more  manifested  than  in  the  clergy,  al¬ 
though  the  books  they  are  supposed  to  be  best  ac¬ 
quainted  with  abound  in  commands  not  to  hoard 
up  the  things  of  this  world ;  and  denunciations 
against  those  who  are  covetous  and  Mammon 
worshippers . 

{To  be  Continued .) 
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{Continued  from  'page  266.) 

Before  he  went  to  America  he  was  brought 
up  on  a  charge  of  having  administered  certain 
poisonous  drugs  to  a  young  woman,  but  the  evi¬ 
dence  not  being  sufficiently  strong,  the  case  was 
dismissed.  After  his  return  in  1836,  he  was 
accused  before  the  magistrates  of  having  mur¬ 
dered  a  child  of  the  woman  Gale,  with  [whom  he 
lived.  The  child  suddenly  disappeared,  and  has 
never  been  heard  of  since,  but  the  parties  who 
made  the  accusation,  not  being  able  to  prove  it, 
were  held  to  bail.  He  next  got  acquainted  with 
the  unfortunate  Hannah  Brown,  through  the 
medium  of  an  advertisement,  and  murdered  her 
under  the  atrocious  circumstances  so  well  known 
to  the  public;  the  general  impression  being,  that 
he  committed  the  act  from  exasperation  at  not  find¬ 
ing  her  possessed  of  so  much  property  as  she  had  re¬ 
presented  herself  to  be,  and  that  he  might  be  free 
to  make  a  fifth  matrimonial  speculation.  He 
had  become  acquainted  with  various  females  by 
means  of  advertisements,  and  only  two  days  after 
the  discovery  of  the  mangled  limbs  of  his  victim, 
he  addressed  a  most  artful  and  hypocritical  letter 
to  a  female,  said  to  be  in  possession  of  £500,  re¬ 
questing  permission  to  pay  his  addresses  to  her. 
Greenacre’s  bust  presents  a  large  development  of 
the  organ  of  alimentiveness,  as  far  as  we  are  able 
to  judge  of  it  from  external  examination,  but  his 
history  furnishes  us  with  no  data  respecting  his 
propensities  in  that  respect. 

The  only  organ  of  the  moral  sentiments  of  which 
he  possesses  a  large  development  is  veneration, 
and  the  only  direction  it  took,  in  a  mind  so 
alarmingly  animal  as  his,  was  to  inspire  him 
with  a  respectful  deference  for  his  superiors,  and 
an  obsequiousness  of  manners,  which  we  find  he 
often  turned  to  good  account  in  his  money¬ 
making  speculations.  His  being  endowed  with 
a  large  development  of  this  organ,  was  regarded 
by  a  friend,  to  whom  I  showed  the  bust  the 
other  day,  as  a  fact  subversive  of  Phrenology ;  he 
argued  that  Greenacre  should  have  possessed  a 
religious  mind,  at  least  a  natural  bias  to  religion, 
but  no  such  inference  is  deducible,  for  veneration 
inspires  merely  a  feeling  without  reference  to  the 
particular  being  or  object  to  be  ,  venerated ;  and 
if  the  intellect  and  moral  sentiments  generally  be 
weak,  and  the  animal  propensities  very  strong, 
the  legitimate  inference  is,  that  the  direction 
most  naturally  to  be  taken  by  it,  would  be  to¬ 
wards  objects  lower  than  the  Deity,  and  subjects 
less  elevated  than  the  Christian  Religion,  whose 
sublime  truths  and  divine  precepts  such  a  mind 
could  scarcely  perceive  or  appreciate,  and  so 
would  not  have,  at  least,  a  natural  tendency  to 
venerate  them. 

I  have  observed  that,  in  those  minds  where  the 
animal  feelings  greatly  predominate,  even  though 
the  intellect  be  powerful,  there  is  frequently  a 
natural  proneness  to  reject  religion  and  to  deny 
the  authority  of  the  Bible,  and  I  conceive  the 
cause  to  lie  chiefly  in  an  unwillingness  in  the 
individual  to  admit  the  claims  of  a  system  where 
waged  an  incessant  warfare  with  the  indulgence 


of  those  propensities. — To  him  the  delights  of 
existence,  and  the  limitation  of  which,  within 
the  bounds  commanded  by  nature  and  by  God, 
would  be  to  tear  from  him  all  those  enjoyments 
the  most  congenial  to  his  nature,  and  to  substi¬ 
tute  a  happiness  too  refined  for  his  moral  degra¬ 
dation,  too  pure  for  his  vitiated  tastes,  and  with 
the  peremtoriness  of  whose  requirements,  on  the 
score  of  his  duty  to  God  and  his  fellow-creatures, 
the  selfishness  of  his  heart  refuses  to  sympathize. 
Greenacre  disbelieved  the  doctrines  and  evidence 
of  the  New  Testament,  although  he  admitted 
the  existence  of  God.  Ideality  and  hope  are 
both  very  small ;  and,  as  far  as  we  know  of  his 
history,  the  disposition  corresponded. 

The  former  organ  is,  perhaps,  found  univer¬ 
sally  deficient  in  the  heads  of  grovelling  animals, 
and  as  to  the  latter,  Greenacre  exhibited  great  de¬ 
ficiency  of  it  in  his  character.  He  abandoned 
himself  to  despair  soon  after  his  capture,  and  at¬ 
tempted  his  l  own  life  when  locked  up  in  the  po¬ 
lice  station  house,  previous  to  any  examination, 
and  was  recovered  with  difficulty,  by  surgical  aid. 
(Destructiveness  and  secretiveness  very  large; 
hope  very  small.)  In  this  conduct,  Greenacre 
may  be  contrasted  with  those  criminals  in  whom 
the  faculty  of  hope  is  strong,  and  who  are  found 
to  persist  in  asserting  their  innocence,  until 
within  a  few  hours  of  their  execution,  buoyed  up, 
as  they  afterwards  confess,  with  the  most  deceit¬ 
ful  hope  of  a  reprieve,  or  of  a  commutation  of 
punishment.  Many  Phrenologists  still  deny  the 
existence  of  hope  as  a  primitive  feeling  of  the 
mind,  and  Dr.  Gall  died  without  recognizing  it. 
Its  existence  appears  to  me  to  be  demonstrable  a 
priori  by  analysis  of  the  mental  faculties,  and 
after  several  years  of  observation,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  locality  of  no  organ  is  more  correctly 
assigned  than  that  of  the  one  in  question  on 
either  side  of  veneration.  The  only  other  or¬ 
gans  in  this  head,  worthy  of  particular  notice  are, 
adhesiveness  and  concentrativeness.  They  are 
rather  small.  The  first  of  these  seems  in  con¬ 
formity  with  his  disposition,  for  he  was  little 
prone  to  friendships  or  attachments  of  any  kind. 
With  regard  to  concentrativeness,  which  is  cer¬ 
tainly  small  in  the  head,  I  shall  make  no  com¬ 
ment  on  it,  for  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to 
satisfy  myself,  either  by  reasoning  or  observation 
concerning  its  function,  and  the  precise  part  it 
plays  in  the  intricate  phenomena  of  mind.  The 
simple  fact,  however,  is  worthy  of  being  recorded, 
and  if  the  purpose  of  concentrativeness  be  as  Mr. 
Combe  believes,  to  impart  to  the  mind  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  concentration  of  thought,  and  the 
ability  to  direct  it  in  a  combined  effort  to  one 
object, — or  on  the  other  hand,  if  its  uses  are,  to 
give  continuity  to  thought,  fixedness  of  purpose, 
and  steadiness  to  our  pursuits  in  life,  as  a  late 
writer  in  the  “  Phrenological  J ournal”  maintains, 
and  I  apprehend  his  views  to  be  nearer  the  truth 
than  any  yet  published,  in  either,  or  both,  views, 
our  information  touching  this  criminal’s  “  way  ol 
life,”  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  his  mental 
manifestations  were  in  this  respect,  as  we  have 
seen  to  be  the  case  in  all  the  others,  in  harmony 
with  the  unfortunate  development  of  his  brain. 

(To  be  Continued.') 
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CASES  AND  FACTS. 

CASE  OF  RELIGIOUS  MELANCHOLY  WITH  DIS¬ 
EASE  IN  THE  ORGAN  OF  VENERATION. 

(Extracted  from  a  letter  addressed  to  Dr.  W.  A. 

Browne ,  by  D.  J.  H.  Balfour .) 

The  following  case,  which  we  extract  from  the 
Edinburgh  Journal,  occurred  in  that  city  a  short 
time  since. 

A  man  employed  in  a  druggist’s  shop  la¬ 
boured  under  religious  melancholy  for  many 
months,  if  not  years,  and  attempted  to  poison 
himself  some  time  ago  by  laudanum.  In  this  he 
failed;  but  being  still  intent  on  self-destruction, 
he  at  length  succeeded,  by  swallowing  about  one 
ounce  and  a  half  of  strong  sulphuric  acid.  He 
lingered  in  great  agony,  in  the  Infirmary,  for 
four  hours.  The  point,  however,  to  which  I 
wish  to  direct  your  notice,  is,  the  state  of  the 
brain. 

The  organ  of  veneration  in  one  hemisphere 
(the  right  I  think)  had  obviously  been  for  some 
time  in  a  state  of  chronic  inflammation. 

The  membrane  covering  it  was  opaque  and 
much  thickened,  and  there  was  a  sort  of  hollow 
over  it,  the  convolution  being  flattened.  The 
circumstance  was  particularly  pointed  out  to  me, 
by  Dr.  John  Reid,  who  examined  carefully  the 
position  of  the  disease,  as  well  as  of  the  organ. 


CASE  CONFIRMATORY  OF  THE  SITE  OF  ALIMEN- 

TIVENESS. 

(' Communicated  by  Mr.  Charles  Meymott.) 

A  short  time  since,  whilst  on  a  visit  at  Mr. 
W — ’s,  I  had  a  good  opportunity  of  making 
some  observations  on  a  case  confirmatory  of  Dr. 
Hoppe’s  opinion  of  the  organ  of  alimentiveness. 
It  is  that  of  a  child,  eleven  months’  old,  who  has 
a  remarkable  fulness  of  the  head,  in  front  of  the 
ear,  at  the  place  which  on  the  phrenological  busts 
is  marked  with  a  cross ;  the  child’s  head  being 
broader  at  that  point  than  at  any  other,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  destructiveness  is  largely  developed. 
I  was  first  led  to  look  at  the  child’s  head,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  observing  the  great  avidity  with 
which  it  devoured  (eat  is  too  mild  a  term)  its 
food.  Most  young  children  in  health  eat  as 
though  they  were  hungry :  this  child  was  rave¬ 
nous.  Directly  its  food  was  brought  into  the 
room,  it  almost  jumped  out  of  its  little  chair,  with 
both  arms  on  the  stretch,  and  eyes  glistening 
with  anticipated  luxury.  It  would  burst  into  a 
passionate  flood  of  tears  between  each  spoonful, 
because  you  could  not  feed  it  fast  enough,  and 
then  mumble  with  delight  as  the  hot  poultice  was 
crammed  between  its  little  red  lips,  which  all  the 
while  ran  saliva.  This  was  an  every  day  scene — 
not  a  casual  occurrence;  nor  was  it  a  consequence 
of  previous  abstemiousness,  for  it  was  fed  very 
frequently  during  the  day.  There  was  no  spurn¬ 
ing  one  sort  of  food  in  preference  to  another,  as 
is  the  case  with  many  children ;  no  fastidiousness, 
no  partiality: — every  thing  that  was  eatable  or 
drinkable  went  down  with  the  same  gusto.  I  had 
occasion  to  give  it  a  dose  of  rhubarb,  and,  as  I 
anticipated,  it  cried  for  more. 


REMARKABLE  CASE  OF  CHANGE  OF  CHARACTER 
AND  PURSUITS,  WITH  CORRESPONDING 
CHANGE  IN  THE  FORM  OF  THE  HEAD. 

The  subject  of  changing  character  and  pursuits, 
in  individuals,  is  one  of  deep  importance  to  all 
moralists ;  and  when  a  change  of  this  kind  can 
be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  phrenological 
knowledge,  conjointly  with  religious  impressions, 
and  has  been  followed  with  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  form  of  the  head,  it  becomes  one 
of  the  deepest  interest  for  phrenologists.  Under 
this  impression,  we  rejoice  in  the  permission  of 
the  writer,  to  lay  the  following  short  narrative 
before  the  phrenological  world.  It  is  unavoid¬ 
ably  imperfect,  in  consequence  of  the  very  natu¬ 
ral  wish  of  the  writer  that  he  should  not  be 
paraded  publicly,  by  name,  and  that  those  cir¬ 
cumstances  should  not  be  mentioned,  which 
would  have  the  same  result,  in  leading  to  identi¬ 
fication  ;  and  hence  we  have  interrupted  the  re¬ 
gularity  of  the  narrative  by  omitting  some  state¬ 
ments  that  were  calculated  to  give  this  publicity ; 
otherwise  the  words  of  the  writer  are  adhered  to 
below. 

To  phrenology  I  stand  indebted  for  a  great 
emancipation;  and  as  one  authenticated  fact  is 
of  more  value  than  a  thousand  speculations,  I 
shall  not,  I  trust,  be  deemed  obtrusive,  if  I  offer 
a  somewhat  detailed  acknowledgement  of  the 
blessed  influences,  which  phrenology  has  exercised 
over  the  mind  and  actions  of  an  humble  individual. 

Born  in  the  lap  of  luxury — bred  in  the  tainted 
atmosphere  of  opinion,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  (the 
very  period  in  life  the  worst  to  be  dreaded,  when 
the  passions,  stimulated  by  society,  rise  to  the 
ascendant,  and  when  the  moral  sentiments  and 
intellect,  as  yet  ignorant  of  their  power,  and  un¬ 
prepared  for  attack,  demand  all  the  sustaining 
influence  of  early  habits  and  recognised  control,) 
I  was  placed  without  one  sympathising  friend,  or 
qualified  counsellor,  in  whom  my  ardent  afiection 
could  confide,  in  the  centre  of  dissipation,  as  an 
officer  of  the  guards,  by  the  deliberate  choice  ot 
those,  who  conscientiously  believed  they  per¬ 
formed  a  praiseworthy  duty.  The  best  years  oi 
my  existence  were  thus  passed  in  idle,  if  not  in 
sinful  pursuits,  believing, 

That  to  follow  foolish  precedents,  and  wink 

With  both  our  eyes,  is  easier  than  to  think. 

At  length  Providence  cast  me  into  the  society 
of  one,  who,  looking  through  the  straight-waist¬ 
coat  which  vanity  and  folly  had  drawn  around 
me,  believed  she  saw  the  purer  vestment  ol  hu¬ 
manity  beneath. 

With  parental  solicitude  the  experiment  was 
made  to  restore  me  to  nature ;  and  the  great  in¬ 
strument  employed  was  phrenology. 

In  1822  I  first  inhaled  the  blessed  air  of  free¬ 
dom.  Then  began  the  fearful  struggle  with 
early  habits,  associations,  and  opinions.  The 
efforts  to  obtain  a  mental  position,  which  would 
allow  me  to  raise  the  standard  of  that  freedom,  I 
had  now  learned  to  prize,  and  fearlessly  to  act  in 
uniformity,  not  with  a  confession  only,  but,  with 
an  acknowledged  creed,  were  almost  overpower¬ 
ing.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  after  three  years’ 
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combat,  renewed  from  time  to  time,  with  alter¬ 
nate  failure  and  success,  truth  was  triumphant; 
and,  that  contrary  to  the  timid  apprehensions  of 
some,  and  the  bigoted  assertions  and  denun¬ 
ciations  of  many,  that  my  studies  would  lead  but 
to  a  deplorable  scepticism,  a  far  more  intimate 
acquaintance  was  formed  with  the  sacred  scrip¬ 
tures  than  I  had  ever  before  known. 

As  the  principles  of  phrenology  became  deve¬ 
loped,  so  did  the  beauties  of  Christianity  become 
exalted ;  and  as  the  dogmatisms  of  sect  were  under¬ 
stood,  I  saw  with  unmingled  gratification  and 
thankfulness,  the  happy  accordance  which  sub¬ 
sisted  between  the  system  of  Jesus  Christ  and  of 
Gall, — the  one  making  its  appeal  to  sentiments 
which  the  other  showed  to  have  a  positive  exis¬ 
tence,  capable  of  the  most  direct  and  unequi¬ 
vocal  proof. 

The’  tinsel  '"of  life  was  now 'discarded,  rand  I 
felt  “  that  a  mind  inspired  by  God  with  reason 
and  conscience,  and  capable  through  these  en¬ 
dowments,  of  progress  in  truth  and  duty,  is  a 
sacred  thing,”  and,  that  “through  its  self-deter¬ 
mining  power,  it  is  accountable  for  its  deeds,  and 
for  whatever  it  becomes.”  I  resolved  to  remain 
no  longer  ‘a  machine  of  the  worst  order,  but  to 
abandon  the  profession  of  blood  to  which  I  had 
been  educated,  for  in  no  other  light  could  I  be¬ 
hold  that  of  a  soldier,  whose  worldly  ad¬ 
vancement  bubble,  reputation,  and  honourable 
promotion,  (as  distinguished  from  the  regular 
progression  in  the  course  of  nature,)  is  dependant 
on  the  number  of  victims  sacrificed  on  the  altar 
of  individual  or  national  ambition  or  pride. 

To  give  an  account  of  the  talent  intrusted  to 
me: — I  selected  the  more  humble  profession  of 
the  civil  engineer,  for  which,  I  believed  phreno- 
logically,  nature  had  made  a  fair  provision ;  nor 
was  I  disappointed.  Fourteen  to  sixteen  hours 
a  day  were  cheerfully  devoted  to  the  necessary 
acquirements,  and  in  1826,  I  again  appeared  in 
London,  with,  as  I  stated  in  my  lecture,  an  al¬ 
tered  cranium,  and  a  not  less  altered  character. 
I  was  no  longer  found  sauntering  along  Bond 
Street  and  St.  James’s,  or  loungng  in  club  win¬ 
dows,  or  in  ladies’  boudoirs.  I  was  no  longer 
seen  passing  from  house  to  house  in  the  vain  pur¬ 
suit  of  nothingness,  but  with  active  steps  and  con¬ 
centrated  aspect,  I  was  found  to  have  entered  on 
the  business  of  life,  and  as  the  assistant  of  one  of 
the  greatest  mechanical  engineers  of  this  or  per¬ 
haps  any  other  age.  I  was  seen  heart  and  hand, 
employed  in  the  labours  of  *  *  *  From  that 
period  I  continued  to  exercise  my  profession 
principally  in  my  own  country (Ireland,)  with 
gratification  to  myself  and  benefit  to  others,  until 
*  *  *,  when  I  was  called  to  the  responsible  posi¬ 
tion  of  *  *  *  My  physical  powers  having  given 
way,  and  a  family  having  gathered  around  me, 
whose  moral  training,  must  not  be  delegated  to 
another,  I  have  retired  from  the  practice  of  my 
profession,  and  if  I  can  now  aid  the  cause  of  that 
science  to  which  I  stand  so  deeply  indebted,  I 
shall  feel  that  I  do  not  live  in  vain. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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MESMERISM. 

Dr.  Elliotson  gives'in  his  physiology  a  nota¬ 
ble  instance  that  occurred  to  Mr.  Gibbon  Wake¬ 
field,  who  is  as  hard  headed  and  little  credulous 
a  man  as  exists,  and  whose  conversion  we  will 
first  stop  to  relate,  upon  unquestionable  authority. 
Lie  had  been  repeatedly  requested  by  Sir  William 
Molesworth  to  accompany  him  to  University 
College  Hospital,  and  witness  the  wonderful  phe¬ 
nomena,  of  the  Okeys  especially,  which  had  con¬ 
vinced  Sir  William  of  the  truth  of  mesmerism  ; 
and  after  visiting  the  establishment  several  times 
to  see  which,  Sir  William  presented  it  with  thirty 
guineas.  Mr.  Wakefield  always  excused  himself, 
because  he  said  he  had  always  heard  a  high  cha¬ 
racter  of  Dr.  Elliotson,  and  did  not  wish  to  have 
his  favourable  impressions  removed  by  seeing  that 
gentleman  make  a  fool  of  himself.  However, 
at  last,  Mr.  W akefield  went  and  was  astonished, 
but  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  believe  what, 
he  saw,  though  the  things  were  astounding,  and 
he  could  conceive  no  possibility  of  explaining 
than  by  believing  them  to  be  feigned.  When 
the  experiments  were  over,  and  he  was  passing 
through  some  part  of  the  hospital  to  leave  it,  he 
accidentally  noticed  one  of  the  sisters  with  her 
back  to  him,  hanging  over  the  balusters  carelessly, 
and  looking  down,  still  in  the  mesmeric  delirium, 
and  therefore  highly  susceptible.  He  thought 
this  a  most  favourable  opportunity  to  test  her, 
because  he  was  satisfied  that  she  could  not  see  any 
thing  that  he  did.  He  made  a  pass  behind  her 
back,  at  some  distance,  with  his  hand  directed  to 
her  ;  and  she  instantly  was  fixed  and  rigid,  and 
perfectly  senseless.  He  had  sense  enough  to  be¬ 
lieve  his  senses  ;  was  satisfied  now  of  the  reality 
of  all  he  had  beheld ;  satisfied  of  the  truth  of 
mesmerism  ;  and  has  since  mesmerised  many 
hundred  persons,  and  spread  the  truth  widely. 
Well,  he  one  day  offered  to  try  upon  a  gentle¬ 
man  wdio  laughed  at  the  thing,  and  the  gentle¬ 
man  was  soon  in  a  profound  sleep.  As  he  thought 
it  very  likely  that  when  the  gentleman  awoke  he 
would  deny  he  had  been  asleep,  being  determined 
not  to  believe,  he  blackened  the  man’s  face  with 
burnt  cork  and  put  his  wife's  cap  upon  him  ;  and 
placed  a  looking-glass  before  him,  purposing  to 
convince  him  by  causing  him  to  find  himself 
thus  circumstanced  when  he  awoke.  The  wife, 
however,  now  feared  that  he  might  be  so  fright¬ 
ened  that  he  would  have  a  fit,  and  therefore  the 
cap  was  taken  off  and  his  face  was  washed,  and 
he  was  then  awakened  by  transverse  passes. 
The  gentleman  knew  nothing  that  had  taken 
place ;  but  stoutly  denied,  and  does  probably  to 
this  moment,  that  he  had  been  asleep.  The  patient 
at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  therefore,  of  whom  we 
were  speaking,  probably  had  really  been  asleep, 
though  she  did  not  know  it.  However,  some 
striking  effects  now  resulted.  “  Mr.  Chenevix 
then  mesmerised  her  arm,  with  the  intention,  as 
he  said,  of  paralysing  it.  She  said  it  pained  her. 
After  a  few  transverse  passes,  she  said  the  pain 
was  gone.  The  same  effects  were  produced,  and 
by  the  same  means,  on  her  head.  He  then 
placed  a  piece  of  paper,  weighing  perhaps  from 
one  to  two  grains,  on  one  of  her  arms,  and  desired 
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her  to  raise  them  both.  She  felt  some  difficulty 
in  raising  that  on  which  she  had  put  the  paper.” 
But,  says  Dr.  Elliotson,  in  his  Physiology,  p. 
680,  “  I  remained  unconvinced.”  So  far  was  he 
from  readily  becoming  a  convert.  What  he  had 
seen,  however,  interested  him :  and  he  felt  that 
the  matter  deserved  enquiry. 

The  next  case  he  saw  exhibited  unquestionable 
facts  which  he  could  not  explain  on  any  known 
principle.  The  patient  was  an  ignorant  Irish 
girl,  taken  by  chance  from  the  hospital  list  of 
patients  he  had  in  his  hand,  and  unprepared  to 
expect  any  thing. 

“  She  exhibited  no  apprehension  of  any  kind, 
but  was  talking  very  cheerfully  to  me.  Mr.  C., 
without  saying  one  word  to  her,  began  his  mani¬ 
pulations,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  foot,  but  did 
not  touch  her.  In  about  one  minute  she  said,  in 
plaintive  voice,  £Sir,  don’t  do  that;’  and  seemed 
in  great  distress.  She  afterwards  told  us  that 
Mr.  C.  drew  weakness  into  her,  and  made  her 
feel  faint.  She  complained  of  pain  in  the  abdo¬ 
men.  Mr.  C.  moved  his  hands  transversely  be¬ 
fore  it,  and  she  said  the  pain  was  gone.  (She 
had  felt  a  slight  pain  there  before  we  saw  her.) 
She  then  complained  of  great  uneasiness  in  her 
chest;  and  after  some  transverse  movements, 
made  by  Mr.  C.  with  the  intention  of  removing 
it,  she  declared  it  was  gone.  The  pain  in  the 
abdomen  returned  and  ceased,  as  before,  by  the 
manipulations  of  Mr.  C.  Mr.  C.  then  darted  his 
open  hand  towards  one  arm,  without  touching  it, 
and  told  her  to  raise  both  arms.  She  scarcely 
could  move  that  which  he  had  thus  mesmerised. 
He  then  made  some  transverse  passes  before  it : 
she  at  once  moved  it,  and  declared  the  stiffness 
and  uneasiness  to  be  gone.  The  same  was  re¬ 
peated  with  the  other  arm,  and  with  the  same 
effect.  He  told  her  to  lift  her  feet:  she  did  so 
with  perfect  ease.  He  then  darted  his  hand  to¬ 
ward  one  leg,  and  she  stared  with  astonishment 
at  finding  that  she  could  not  stir  it  without 
the  greatest  difficulty.  He  then  made  some 
transverse  passes,  when  she  instantly  raised  it, 
and  said  there  was  neither  pain  nor  stiff¬ 
ness  in  it.  He  then  closed  her  eyes,  and  put 
a  very  small  piece  of  paper,  weighing  perhaps 
one  ’grain,  on  her  foot,  in  such  manner  that  it 
was  utterly  impossible  she  could  perceive  it :  she 
could  scarcely  move  that  foot.  The  paper  was 
removed  in  the  same  manner,  and,  without  her 
knowing  it :  she  could  instantly  raise  her  foot. 
She  now  complained  of  pain  about  the  heart: 
Mr.  S.  demesmerised  her,  and  she  said  it  was  gone. 
In  all  these  experiments,  Mr.  C.  had  most  clearly 
announced  to  me,  in  French,  what  his  intentions 
were;  and  the  effects  coincided  so  accurately 
with  those  intentions  that  I  confess  I  was  asto¬ 
nished.  Deception  was  impossible.  Mr.  C. 
looked  round  at  me,  and  asked,  in  French,  if  I 
was  satisfied.  I  really  felt  ashamed  to  say  no, 
and  yet  I  could  scarcely  credit  my  senses  enough 
to  say  yes.  I  remained  silent.  He  then  asked 
me,  still  in  a  language  unintelligible  to  the  pa¬ 
tient,  ‘  Shall  I  bring  back  a  pain  or  disable  a 
limb  for  you  once  more  ?  I,  of  course,  requested 
that  he  would  do  so.  He  complied  instantly, 
giving  her  a  pain  in  the  chest  once,  and  dis¬ 


abling  her  several  times  from  moving  her  limbs, 
and  removing  those  effects  at  pleasure,  according 
to  the  intentions  which  he  announced  to  me; 
the  whole  taking  place  exactly  as  it  had  done  in 
every  former  trial  on  this  woman.  As,  however,  she 
began  to  feel  faint  and  uncomfortable,  Mr.  C. 
judged  it  prudent  to  desist ;  assuring  me  that 
such  experiments  as  these  should  never  be  re¬ 
peated  but  with  moderation,  and  only  by  expe¬ 
rienced  mesmerisers. 

“  On  questioning  this  woman  a  few  days  after 
Mr.  C.  had  produced  such  decided  effects  upon 
her,  respecting  what  had  occurred,  she  declared 
that  he  had  disabled  first  one  limb,  then  another, 
and  restored  their  use,  exactly  as  appeared  to  be 
the  case ;  that  she  never  had  felt  any  thing  like 
it  in  h  er  life  before ;  that  though  she  had  not 
slept  during  the  operation,  she  had  felt  very 
drowsy ;  that  she  had  not  been  at  all  afraid ;  but 
said  she, 6 1  hope  never  to  see  that  doctor  again, 
as  I  am  sure  he  has  something  to  do  with  the 
devil.’” 

(  To  be  Continued  J 


APPLICATION  OF  PHRENOLOGY  TO 
CRITICISM, 

It  is  unnecessary  to  inform  our  readers  that 
the  author  of  the  sketch  believed  he  was  treat¬ 
ing  of  the  talents  and  dispositions  of  an  actual 
living  human  being,  and  it  is  further  evident  that 
he  was  under  the  impression  of  his  being  an 
officer  in  the  British  Army.  Now,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  conceive  a  character  more  com¬ 
pletely  antipodal  to  the  character  of  the  French, 
than  that  now  under  consideration;  there  is 
scarcely  a  faculty  between  them  in  common. 
The  French  development  presents  moderate  self¬ 
esteem  and  secretiveness,  with  comparatively 
deficient  firmness,  cautiousness,  and  causality, 
all  of  which  we  have  seen,  are  largely  developed 
in  our  supposed  British  officer ;  while  love  of  ap¬ 
probation,  of  which  the  French  have  a  large  en¬ 
dowment,  was  in  him  only  moderate  in  degree. 
When  we  recollect,  at  the  same  time,  the  dread¬ 
ful  preponderance  of  the  lower  propensities  over 
the  higher  sentiments,  it  is  easy  to  see  from  what 
sources  that  deep  hatred  and  unmixed  contempt 
which  he  is  supposed  to  cherish  towards  those 
whom  he  would  regard  as  the  natural  enemies 
of  Britain  arose,  and  to  justify  the  ascribing  to 
him  “  all  that  bitterness,  hatred  and  contempt, 
which  the  vehement,  unrestrained,  and  com¬ 
bined  activity  of  self-esteem,  combativeness,  and 
destructiveness  would  produce.” 

Tune  ministers  to  the  gratification  of  many 
of  the  other  mental  faculties,  and  the  kind  of 
music  which  will  afford  the  greatest  delight  will 
depend  on  the  particular  development  of  each 
individual.  Hence  tune,  when  combined  with 
veneration  and  some  of  the  higher  faculties  will 
give  a  taste  for  sacred  music ;  and,  combined 
with  combativeness  and  destructiveness,  as  in 
the  case  before  us,  “  martial  music  will  then  be 
felt  and  “  appreciated.”  Tune,  in  combination 
with  self-esteem  and  veneration,  would  account 
for  the  pleasure  derived  in  hearing  the  King’s 
Anthem.  But  as  benevolence  is  deficient,  and 
hope  and  ideality  only  moderate,  while  all  the 
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lower  propensities  are  stiongly  developed,  “he 
would  take  no  delight  in  that  music  which  was 
of  a  gay,  cheerful,  soft,  or  melting  kind.” 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  large  en¬ 
dowment  of  individuality,  and  stated  its  func¬ 
tions.  Form  being  moderate  w'ould  make  it 
difficult  for  him  to  recollect  “faces  or  persons.” 

Concentrativeness  being  full,  and  individu¬ 
ality,  comparison,  and  wit,  which  last  we  con¬ 
sider  an  intellectual  faculty,  being  large,  and 
causality  very  large,  sufficiently  warrant  the 
inference  that  he  would  “be  acute,  penetra¬ 
ting,  and  even  profound.”  His  intellectual  fa¬ 
culties,  as  applied  to  the  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  would  be  powerfully  aided  by  secre¬ 
tiveness. 

The  concluding  observations  in  the  sketch  in 
our  second  Number  speak  for  themselves,  and 
render  any  comment  superfluous. 

Before  proceeding  to  compare  the  character 
attempted  in  the  sketch  with  that  delineated  by 
Shakspeare,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  state, 
that  a  gentlemen,  a  friend  of  the  author,  and 
also  a  phrenologist,  happened  to  call  on  him  just 
as  he  had  finished  it,  and  to  whom  it  was  read 
over.  As  at  this  time  both  were  equally  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  source  of  the  development,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  immediately  objected  to  the  accuracy  of 
the  sketch,  and  said,  that  some  error  must  have 
been  committed,  either  in  taking  the  develop¬ 
ments  or  in  drawing  the  inferences,  because  it 
■was  impossible  that  a  character  so  utterly  de- 
depraved  could  exist.  The  author  admitted,  to 
a  certain  extent,  the  justice  of  the  criticism,  and 
added  that  the  same  objection  had  repeatedly 
occurred  to  his  own  mind  as  he  proceeded;  but 
that,  after  the  most  attentive  consideration  of 
the  development,  he  had  found  it  impossible  to 
modify  or  alter  the  sketch,  or  to  make  it 
otherwise  than  he  had  done.  Now,  it  is  some¬ 
what  curious,  and  not  unimportant  to  remark, 
that  the  same  objection  which  was  thus  made 
to  the  sketch,  has  been  made  by  the  critics  to 
the  character  as  drawn  by  Shakspeare, 

Thus,  Lord  Karnes  observes  —  “  Objects  of 
horror  must  be  excepted  from  the  foregoing 
theory ;  for  no  description,  however  lively,  is 
sufficient  .to  overbalance  the  disgust  raised  even 
by  the  idea  of  such  objects.  Every  thing  hor¬ 
rible  ought,  therefore,  to  be  avoided  in  a  descrip¬ 
tion.”*  His  Lordship  illustrates  this  remark, 
by  observing,  “  Iago’s  character,  in  the  tragedy 
of  Othello,  is  insufferably  monstrous  and  satani- 
cal :  not  even  Shakspeare’s  masterly  hand  can 
make  the  picture  agreeable,  f  We  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  illustrate  his  Lordship’s  observation  by 
a  quotation  from  our  critique  on  Shakspeare’s 
tragedy  of  .Macbeth  in  our  first  number. 
We  have  observed.  J  that  though  Lady  Mac¬ 
beth  is  represented  as  almost  totally  void  of  be¬ 
nevolent  feeling,  or  of  any  of  the  higher  moral 
sentiments,  she  is  nowhere  represented  as  in¬ 
capable  of  attachment  or  domestic  affection; 
that  these  two  species  of  feelings  are  totally 
distinct,  and  not  at  all  dependent  on  each 

*  Elements  of  Criticism,  vol,  2,  p,  366, 

J  Ibid,  p,  368.  f  Page  109, 


other ;  and  that  there  are  many  who  possess  a 
strong  adhesiveness  who  have  yet  no  feelings  of 
love  or  charity,  because  they  are  destitute  of  the 
sentiment  of  benevolence. 

“  This  seems  to  have  been  exactly  the  case 
with  Lady  Macbeth.  Duncan,  merely  as  her 
guest,  her  kinsman,  and  her  king,  she  could  have 
murdered  in  his  sleep,  had  not  his  accidental  re¬ 
semblance  to  an  object  of  her  strong  affection, — 
her  father — stayed  her  hand.  But  for  this  trait 
the  character  of  Lady  Macbeth  would  have  been 
too  horrible  and  fiend-like;  but  this  single  in¬ 
stance,  in  which  she  seems  accessible  to  a  touch 
of  natural  affection,  allows  us  to  feel,  that,  though 
unfeeling  and  cruel  in  her  disposition,  she  still 
partakes  of  human  nature,  which  is  never  so  de¬ 
praved  as  to  be  totally  void  of  every  good 
quality,” 

There  is  one  feature  of  the  character  delineated 
in  the  sketch,  which  appears  to  be  at  variance 
with  the  character  as  pourtrayed  by  Shakspeare, 
viz.,  that  Iago  is  a  married  man.  When  it 
was  stated  that  he  would  be  an  adept  in  seduc¬ 
tion,”  & c.,  the  idea  of  marriage  is  almost  ex¬ 
cluded;  and  though  not  expressly  stated,  we 
know  that  the  author  of  the  sketch  never,  for  a 
moment,  imagined  the  possibility  of  his  being 
married.  A  phrenologist  never  would  have 
thought  of  predicting  this,  when  he  perceived 
the  lower  propensities  so  powerful,  and  adhesive¬ 
ness  and  benevolence  and  the  other  sentiments 
so  feeble.  No  doubt  Iago  might  have  married 
from  mere  selfish  considerations,  but  as  he  is  in¬ 
troduced  to  us  by  Shakspeare  as  a  married  man, 
we  have  no  data  from  which  to  judge  of  the 
motives  which  induced  him  to  submit  to  what, 
he  would  think,  the  trammels  of  matrimony, 

We  now  proceed  to  compare  the  sketch  with 
the  character  as  delineated  in  Othello. 

It  was  predicated  that  he  w'ould  be  utterly 
selfish ;  that  he  would  be  proud  and  revengeful ; 
that  he  would  never  forget  or  forgive  an  injury ; 
and  that  he  would  utterly  despise  and  contemn 
those  who  acted  from  noble  and  disinterested  mo¬ 
tives.  These  features  of  character  are  exempli¬ 
fied  in  the  opening  scene  of  the  play. 

Enter  Roderigo  and  Iago. 

Rod— Tush,  never  tell  me,  I  take  it  much  unkindly 
That  thou,  Iago, — who  hast  had  my  purse. 

As  if  the  strings  were  thine, — should’st  know  of 
tnis, 

Iago,— ’S  hlood,  hut  you  will  not  hear  me  : — 

If  ever  I  did  dream  of  such  a  matter. 

Abhor  me. 

Rod, — Thou  told’st  me,  thou  didst  hold  him  in 
thy  hate. 

Iago. — Despise  me,  if  I  did  not.  Three  great 
ones  of  the  city. 

In  personal  suit  to  make  me  his  lieutenant. 

Oft  capp’d  to  him ; — and  by  the  faith  of  man. 

I  know  my  price,  I  am  worth  no  worse  a  place, 
But  he,  as  loving  his  own  pride  and  purposes. 
Evades  them  with  a  bombast  circumstance. 
Horribly  stuff’d  with  epithets  of  war  ; 

And,  in  conclusion,  nonsuits 
M}r  mediators;  forcertes,  says  he, 

I  have  already  chose  my  officer. 

And  what  was  he  ? 
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Forsooth,  a  great  arithmetician, 

One  Michael  Cassio,  a  Florentine, 

A.  fellow  almost  damn’d  in  a  fair  wife; 

That  never  seta  squadron  in  the  field; 

Nor  the  division  of  a  battle  knows 
More  than  a  spinster  ;  unless  the  bookish  tlieoric, 
"Wherein  the  toged  consuls  can  propose 
As  masterly  as  he,  mere  prattle,  without  practice, 
Ts  all  his  soldiership.  Buthe,  sir,  had  the  elec- 
tion : 

And  I, — of  whom  his  eyes  had  seen  the  proof. 

At  Rhodes,  at  Cyprus,  and  other  grounds, 
Christian  and  heathen, — must  be  be-lied  and 
calm’d 

Bv  debitor  and  creditor,  this  counter-castor  ; 

He  in  good  time,  must  his  lieutenant  be. 

And  I  (God  bless  the  mark  !)  his  moor-ship’s  an¬ 
cient  : 

Rod, — By  heaven,  I  rather  would  have  been  his 
hangman. 

I  ago, — But  there’s  no  remedy,  ’tis  the  curse  of 
service ; 

Preferment  goes  by  letter,  and  affection. 

Not  by  the  old  gradation,  where  each  second 
Stood  heir  to  the  first.  Now,  sir,  be  judge  y  our¬ 
self. 

Whether  I  in  any  just  term  am  affin’d 
T o  love  the  Moor. 

We  may  merely  remark  in  passing,  the  over¬ 
weening  pride  arising  from  his  large  self-esteem 
and  deficient  conscientiousness  which  is  mani¬ 
fested  in  his  conversation,  together  with  that 
hatred  which,  from  his  disappointed  hopes  and 
large  destructiveness,  he  begins  to  cherish  not 
only  against  Cassio,  but  against  Othello,  who  had 
preferred  him  to  be  his  lieutenant.  In  what 
follows,  Iago’s  character  stands  forth  in  its  true 
colours ; — 

Ron, — I  would  not  follow  him  then, 

Iago.— 0,  sir,  content  you; 

I  follow  him  to  serve  my  turn  noon  him  : 

We  cannot  all  be  masters,  nor  all  masters 
Cannot  be  truly  follow’d.  You  shall  mark 
Many  a  duteous  and  knee  crooking  knave. 

That,  doting  on  his  own  obsequious  bondage, 
Wears  cut  his  time,  much  like  his  master’s  ass. 
For  nought  but  provender ;  and,  when  he’s  old, 
cashiered  ; 

WHIP  ME  SUCH  HONEST  KNAVES, 

C  To  be  Continued.  J 


EXTRACTS, 

(.Continued.) 

"  Again  :  we  w  ould  ask  those  who  are  still  doubt¬ 
ful.  whether  by  means  of  intellect  they  gain  a 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  any  thing  indepen¬ 
dent  of  matter  ?  We  would  ask  them  whether  the}^ 
can  picture  to  the  imagination  “the  mind”  of  man 
apart  from  the  organism  composing  the  man  ?  If 
they  cannot  do  this,  we  say,  why  make  man  an 
exception  to  the  invariable  law  of  nature  ?  Why, 
in  ascending  link  by  link  the  chain  of  organic  life, 
add  an  indefinable  something  to  the  last  link,  which 
it  was  found  unnecessary  to  call  to  our  aid  in  the 
preceding?  Witness  the  unrelenting  and  savage 
ferocity  of  one  tribe  ;  the  fidelity  and  tameness  of 
another ;  the  sagacity,  gentleness,  and  intellectual 
manifestations  of  a  third  :  contrast  all  these  with  the 
characteristics  of  man,  and  explain,  if  possible,  why 
we  are  to  have  recourse  to  an  hypothesis  ?  Why, 
in  jumping  from  the  sagacious  monkey  to  man,  are 
we  to  have  recourse  to  the  stimulus  of  an  essence 


for  explaining  the  superior  cerebration  he  manifests? 
Why  not  give  a  portion  of  this  or  some  similar 
essence  to  the  monkey,  because  its  cerebration  is  su¬ 
perior  to  that  of  the  sheep  or  goat?  Nay,  why  not 
allow  a  minute  portion  of  some  more  impoverished 
essence  to  the  fish,  which  obeys  the  call  of  its  feeder, 
and  swims  to  the  required  spot  for  its  daily  nourish¬ 
ment  ?  If  this  would  be  ridiculous — if  no  addition 
he  requisite  to  account  for  the  improved  cerebration 
of  inferior  beings — why,  without  the  slightest  evi¬ 
dence,  are  we  to  suppose  that  a  higher  order  of  cere¬ 
bration  in  man  cannot  he  manifested  without  such 
addition  ? 

“  It  is  this  conjectural  doctrine — this  belief  in  the 
individual  and  indivisable  essence  of  mind — this 
love  of  the  marvellous — this  thirsting  after  some¬ 
thing  mysterious,  which  is  retarding  the  progress  of 
cerebral  physiology,  and  in  the  same  ratio,  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  man.  It  is  this  clinging  to  old  opinions — ■ 
this  disinclination  to  shake  off  old  garments,  which  is 
the  cause  of  so  much  doubt  concerning  a  question  so 
self-evident.  We  oppose  this  system  by  the  anta¬ 
gonism  of  Reason  and  Nature.  It  is  impossible  any 
longer  to  countenance  the  opinion.  It  must  be 
rooted  up.  It  is  like  a  malignant  disease,  which 
can  only  he  cured  by  extermination.  Letitbe  boldly 
stated,  because  it  is  true,  that,  as  philosophers,  w 3 
have  to  deal  simply  and  exclusively  with  matter. 
Man  neither  possesses,  nor  does  he  need  the  posses¬ 
sion  of,  any  other  stimulus  than  that  which  is  given 
to  the  simplest  of  organised  being?!.  From  the  lowest 
and  simplest  of  organised  being-,  to  the  highest  and 
most  complicated,  there  is  nothing  more  than  gradual 
addition  of  parts,  accompanied  by  concentration. 

“  Can  any  other  facts  be  advanced  to  prove  that 
cerebration  is  merely  one  of  the  manifestations  of 
animal  life,  resulting  from  a  peculiar  combination 
of  matter  ?  Yes,  we  appeal  to  all  animated  nature 
—  every  physiological  fact  proves  this.  If  we  survey 
our  own  structure,  we  are  convinced  that  every  or¬ 
gan  has  its  definite  function  to  perform,  and  conse¬ 
quently,  that  each  function  can  be  referred  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  organ.  We  cannot  conceive  action  inde¬ 
pendently  of  cause.  Since,  then,  no  manifestation 
of  any  power  whatever  is  demonstrable  in  living 
beings  without  being  referable  to  some  portion  of 
their  structure,  it  necessarily  follows  that  cerebra¬ 
tion  must  be  considered  an  attribute  of  a  part  of  the 
same  structure;  and  since  the  phenomena  of  cere¬ 
bration  have  never  been  seen,  except  in  connexion 
with  the  brain,  it  legitimately  and  logically  follows 
that  the  former  has  a  connexion  with  the  latter  in 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect. 

“  Survey  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  nervous 
system  in  the  various  tribes. 

“  In  the  lowest  class,  the  Infusoria,  the  tissues  ap¬ 
pear  to  he  homogeneous — there  seems  to  he  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  cognizable  nervous  matter.  But  we  must 
not  forget  the  tact,  that  our  failure  to  detect  is  no 
proof  of  non-existence.  Even  in  the  human  eye 
the  arrangement  of  nervous  matter  called  retma 
would  not  be  visible,  if  it  were  not  for  the  other  tis¬ 
sues  entering  into  its  composition  :  hence,  we  learn 
that  it  is  quite  possible  to  conceive  the  existence  of 
nervous  matter,  although  of  a  nature  so  transparent 
and  unmixed,  that  it  remains  invisible  to  our  senses. 
Analogy  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  there  is  a 
nervous  system  in  these  tribes.  How  can  we  avoid 
the  belief,  when,  notwitstanding  their  excessive 
minuteness,  requiring  a  microscope  to  display  them, 
we  see  them  discriminate  and  seize  their  prey — 
contract  and  bend  their  bodies  in  every  direction — 
appear  conscious  of  each  other’s  approach — in  fact, 
perform  movements  with  as  much  regularity  and 
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precision  as  animals  which  undeniably  possess  a  ner¬ 
vous  system.  From  recent  researches  it  becomes 
more  and  more  probable  that  we  shall  soon  be  in  a 
position  to  demonstrate  the  nervous  system  in  all 
the  infusoria,  without  distinction,” 


"  With  regard  to  most  of  the  commandments  of 
God,  whether  relating  to  the  heart  or  life,  the  heath¬ 
ens  of  Africa  or  America  stand  much  upon  a  level 
with  those  that  are  called  Christians.  The  Christians 
observe  them  (a  few  only  being  excepted)  very  near 
as  much  as  the  heathens.  For  instance,  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  the  natives  of  England,  commonly  called 
Christians,  are  as  sober  and  as  temperate  as  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  heathens  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  But 
we  cannot  affirm  this  with  regard  to  the  command 
now  before  us,  (Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures 
on  earth),  here  the  heathen  has  far  the  pre-eminence. 
He  desires  and  seeks  nothing  more  than  plain  food 
to  eat,  and  plain  raiment  to  put  on,  and  he  seeks  this 
only  from  day  to  day.  He  reserves,  he  lays  up 
nothing,  unless  it  be  as  much  corn  at  one  season  of 
the  year  as  he  will  nee  1  before  that  season  returns. 
This  command,  therefore,  the  heathens,  though  they 
knowr  it  not,  do  constantly  and  punctually  observe. 
They  *  lay  up  for  themselves  no  treasures  upon  earth,’ 
no  stores  of  purple  and  fine  linen,  of  gold  or  silver, 
which  either  ‘moth  or  rust  may  corrupt,  or  thieves 
break  through  and  steal.’  But  how  do  the  Christians 
observe  what  they  profess  to  receive  as  a  command 
of  the  most  high  God  ?  Not  at  all ;  not  in  any  de¬ 
gree,  no  more  than  as  if  no  such  command  had  ever- 
been  given  to  man.  Even  the  good  Christians,  as 
they  are  accounted  by  others,  as  well  as  themselves, 
pay  no  manner  of  regard  thereto.  It  might  as  well 
still  be  hid  in  its  original  Greek,  for  any  notice  they 
take  of  it.  In  what  Christian  city  do  you  find  one 
man  in  five  hundred  who  makes  the  least  scruple 
of  laying  up  just  as  much  treasure  as  he  can  ;  of  in¬ 
creasing  his  goods  just  so  far  as  he  is  able.  ..  -They 
were  bred  up  by  their  Christian  masters,  parents  and 
fi  lends,  without  any  instruction  at  all  concerning  it 
unless  it  were  this, — to  break  it  as  soon  and  as  much 
as  they  could,  and  to  continue  breaking  it  to  their 
lives  end,  «  nere  is  no  one  instance  of  spiritual  in¬ 
fatuation.  in  the  world  which  is  more  amazing  than 
this.” 


Mr.  BURKE’S  LECTURES. 


LECTURE  4tll. - TEMPERAMENT. 

After  stating  that  the  object  of  this  lecture  was 
to  shew  some  of  the  errors  and  imperfections  of 
the  present  views  of  phrenologists,  on  the  impor¬ 
tant  subject  of  temperament,  the  lecturer  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  explain  briefly,  first,  the  ancient  and 
generally  received  opinions  on  this  subject;  se¬ 
condly,  the  views  of  Dr.  Spurzheim,  which  are 
but  a  slight  modification  of  those  opinions ;  and 
finally,  the  more  recent  views  announced  by  Dr. 
Thomas  of  Paris,  and  Dr.  Caldwell  of  the  United 
States.  He  then  proceeded  to  point  out  in  what 
respects  he  considered  those  views  imperfect,  and 
spoke  to  the  following  effect. 

I  shall  easily,  I  trust,  make  it  evident  to  you, 
that  there  is  much  vagueness  in  the  two  former 
of  these  systems,  and  much  incompleteness  in  all 
of  them.  As,  however,  my  concern  is  solely 
with  the  opinions  of  phrenologists,  I  shall  have 
little  to  say  directly  on  the  first  of  these  systems. 


But  the  omission  is  of  no  consequence,  for  the 
views  of  Dr.  Spurzheim  being  merely  a  modifi¬ 
cation  of  the  more  ancient  theory,  whatever  re¬ 
marks  are  applicable  to  them,  are  more  or  less  so 
to  the  latter.  To  proceed  then. — There  is  one 
most  important  objection  to  be  made  to  this  mode 
of  viewing  temperament.  There  are  compara¬ 
tively  few  individuals  whose  peculiarities  would  co¬ 
incide  exactly  with  any  one  of  these  temperaments. 
But  how  are  we  to  tell  what  will  be  the  mental 
results,  when  we  find,  the  different  peculiarities 
here  spoken  of,  in  various  other  combinations 
and  proportions  ?  We  are  not  told  what  each  in¬ 
dividual  peculiarity  indicates, — how  then  are  we 
to  know  what  will  be  the  consequence  of  its  total 
absence,  or  of  its  greater  or  less  manifestation  ? 
We  are  told  what  will  be  the  exact  results  of  four 
particular  combinations,  but  these  combinations 
are  only  now  and  then  met  with,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  continually  meet  with  combina¬ 
tions  more  or  less  varying  from  them,  concerning 
which  we  can  say  little  or  nothing  for  the  reason 
stated.  According  to  this  method,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  make  a  particular  study  of  every 
combination,  before  we  could  predict  anything  in 
reference  to  it.  To  attempt  this  would  be  a 
hopeless  task.  On  the  contrary,  did  we  know 
what  each  external  peculiarity  individually  indi¬ 
cated,  it  would  be  a  comparatively  easy  task  to 
ascertain  what  would  be  the  result  of  any  given 
combination  of  them.  Let  me  illustrate  this 
more  particularly. 

The  lymphatic  temperament  is  said  to  be  indi- 
dicated  “  by  a  round  form  of  body,  softness  of 
the  muscular  system,  repletion  of  the  cellular 
tissue,  fair  hair,  and  a  pale  skin.”  But  you  may 
have  this  roundness,  softness,  and  repletion,  with 
red,  or  brown,  or  black  hair;  with  a  florid,  or 
or  dark,  as  well  as  with  a  pale  skin,  with  fine, 
as  well  as  with  coarse  hair.  Or,  you  may  have 
a  very  pale  complexion  with  black  or  red, 
as  well  as  with  fair  hair.  Again ;  according  to 
the  above  description,  none  but  the  fair  races 
can  be  decidedly  lymphatic  or  phlegmatic.  But 
is  such  the  case?  Are  there  no  individuals  to 
be  met  with  among  the  black,  brown,  or  copper- 
coloured  races,  who  may  be  said  to  be  decidedly 
lymphatic  or  phlegmatic;  who  are  characterised 
“  by  languid  vital  actions,”  “  weakness  and  slow¬ 
ness  in  the  circulation,”  “  the  brain  slow,  lan¬ 
guid,  and  feeble,  and  the  mental  manifestations 
proportionally  weak  ?  ”  No  one  acquainted  with 
mankind  can  answer  in  the  negative.  The 
phlegmatism  of  the  fair  races,  may  differ  a  good 
deal  from  the  phlegmatism  of  the  darker  races ; 
the  langour  of  the  one  may  have  different  men¬ 
tal  accompaniments  from  the  langour  of  the 
other ;  but  phlegmatism  and  langour  there  surely 
is,  to  as  great  an  extent,  amongst  the  latter,  as 
amongst  the  former.  Witness  the  languid,  half 
animate  life  of  some  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of 
South  America.  See  them  lazily  swinging  in 
their  hammocks,  and  hardly  ever  leaving  them, 
unless  compelled  to  a  short  exertion  by  the  im¬ 
perious  demands  of  hunger.  Equally  striking 
instances  may  be  found  in  Alrica  and  Asia. 
Nor  is  this  the  case  with  barbarous  tribes  only ; 
you  will  find  every  degree  of  the  lymphatic  ac- 
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companying  the  black  hair,  and  olive,  or  copper** 
coloured  skin  of  the  polished  Chinese.  Besides, 
the  lymphatic  and  phlegmatic  dispositions  ought 
not  to  be  confounded.  The  latter  may  coexist 
with  great  force  and  energy ;  there  may  be  great 
langour  and  feebleness  without  anything  cold  or 
phlegmatic,  properly  speaking.  Many  of  the 
North  American  tribes  afford  striking  instances 
of  phlegmatism  without  feebleness;  we  may 
amongst  ourselves  easily  find  numerous  contrasts 
of  both  kinds.  I  would  then  distinguish  between 
the  lymphatic  and  the  phlegmatic  dispositions, 
the  one  indicating  relative  feebleness  and  lang¬ 
our,  the  other,  relative  coldness.  But  I  could  not 
pretend  to  describe  what  are  the  exact  external 
indications  of  the  latter.  A  practised  eye  may, 
indeed,  usually  detect  this  peculiarity  of  dispo¬ 
sition,  but  in  temperament,  as  in  physiogomy, 
we  may  possess  much  knowledge  which  is  wholly 
incommunicable.  The  chief  indications  of  the 
merely  lymphatic  state  are  to  be  found  in  the 
softness  and  repletion  of  the  muscular  and  cellu¬ 
lar  tissues,  and  in  the  natural  language  generally. 

If  we  come  to  the  sanguine  temperament,  we 
shall  have  similar  remarks  to  make.  This  tem¬ 
perament  is  said  to  be  indicated  by  “  well  defined 
forms,  moderate  plumpness  of  person,  tolerable 
firmness  of  flesh,  light  hair  inclining  to  chesnut, 
blue  eyes,  and  fair  complexion,  with  ruddiness 
of  countenance.”  This  description,  also,  as  a 
whole,  is  applicable  to  the  fair  races  only,  and 
but  to  a  portion  even  of  them.  But  surely  there 
is  no  reason  for  thus  restricting  the  sanguine 
temperament.  Any  given  proportion  between 
the  sanguinous  and  other  systems  may  be  found 
as  well  in  the  dark  as  in  the  fair  races.  “Well- 
defined  forms,  moderate  plumpness  of  person, 
and  tolerable  firmness  of  flesh,”  may  surely  be 
found  conjoined  with  every  shade  of  hair  or  com¬ 
plexion  ;  with  black,  hazel,  or  grey,  as  well  as 
with  blue  eyes.  You  might  even  have  jet  black 
hair  and  still  have  all  the  other  indications  of  the 
sanguine  temperament  in  the  utmost  perfection. 
In  fact,  you  may  have  as  many  modications  of 
this  temperament  as  there  are  shades  of  colour 
in  the  hair ;  and  every  modification  will  be  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  corresponding  mental  pecu¬ 
liarity.  The  hair  may  be  white,  golden,  red, 
brown,  or  even  black,  and  the  temperament  still 
purely  sanguine ;  but  the  sanguine  temperament 
with  white  hair,  will  most  assuredly  be  accompa¬ 
nied  with  different  mental  manifestations  from 
those  which  accompany  the  sanguine  tempera¬ 
ment  with  yellow,  brown,  or  black  hair.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  present  arrangement,  however, 
wherever  there  is  black  hair  the  temperament 
would  be  considered  more  or  less  bilious. 

Let  us  now  consider  this  latter  the  bilious  tem¬ 
perament.  It  is  said  to  be  recognised  “  by  black 
hair,  dark  skin,  moderate  fulness,  and  much  firm¬ 
ness  of  flesh,  with  harshly  expressed  outline  of 
the  person.  The  functions  partake  of  great 
energy  of  action,  which  extends  to  the  brain, 
and  the  countenance,  in  consequence,  shews 
strong,  marked,  and  decided  features.”  This  is 
the  only  temperament  to  which  any  great  degree 
of  energy  is  assigned.  But  are  the  dark  haired 
races  the  only  ones  that  display,  or  have  dis¬ 


played  very  great  energy?  If  so,  what  are  we 
to  say  of  the  red-haired  and  yellow-haired  war¬ 
riors  and  heroes  of  old?  Were  they  possessed 
of  nothing  more  than  moderate  plumpness  of 
person,  tolerable  fairness  of  flesh,  and  a  fair  de¬ 
gree  of  mental  activity  and  energy  ?  This  could 
not  be,  for  many  of  them  stood  pre-eminent,  even 
amongst  the  most  energetic  of  the  dark-haired. 
Shall  we  assign  to  the  golden-haired  and  lion- 
hearted  Richard  nothing  more  than  tolerable 
firmness  of  flesh,  and  moderate  energy  of  feeling  ? 
Or,  would  such  a  description  as  we  have  given 
of  the  sanguine  temperament  suit  the  yellow¬ 
haired  heroine,  Boadicea?  With  a  little  pains, 
a  vast  number  of  instances  might  be  collected, 
to  prove  that  the  very  highest  amount  of  activity, 
fire,  and  energy,  might  coexist  with  red,  or  yel¬ 
low  hair.  Were  we  even  to  admit  that  dark 
hair  indicated  greater  relative  energy — greater 
energy,  ceteris  paribus,  still  we  should  often  find 
with  other  colours,  an  activity,  fire,  and  energy, 
altogether  disproportionate  to  the  description 
given  of  the  sanguine  temperament,  and  suitable 
only  to  what  is  said  of  the  bilious.  At  all  events 
there  are  some  causes  in  operation  that  occasion 
the  very  highest  degrees  of  activity  and  energy 
to  be  occasionally  manifested,  in  conjunction 
with  red,  yellow,  and  perhaps  also,  fair  hair. 
When  such  is  the  case,  we  find  all  the  other  in¬ 
dications  set  down  for  the  bilious  temperament, 
great  muscular  firmness  and  hardness,  strong, 
marked,  and  decided  features. 

The  nervous  temperament  is  said  to  be  indi¬ 
cated  “  by  fine  thin  hair,  thin  skin,  small  thin 
muscles,  quickness  in  muscular  motion,  paleness 
of  countenance,  and  often  delicate  health.  The 
whole  nervous  system,  including  the  brain,  is 
predominantly  active,  and  the  mental  manifesta¬ 
tions  are  proportionally  vivacious.”  Here,  also 
we  have  a  very  complex  indication,  and  as  in  the 
case  of  the  other  temperaments  one  or  two  of 
the  elements  might  be  omitted  without  at  all  im¬ 
pairing  the  peculiar  mental  manifestation  sup¬ 
posed  to  depend  on  the  combination.  Thus  we 
might  do  away  entirely  with  the  paleness  of 
countenance  and  delicate  health,  without  the  least 
impairing  the  functional  activity  assigned  to  this 
temperament.  Indeed,  these  two  elements  are 
quite  accidental,  though  by  no  means  unusual  at¬ 
tendants  on  the  nervous  temperament;  unless 
indeed  we  regard  this  temperament  as  more  or 
less  a  state  of  disease,  or  a  state  of  organic  dispro¬ 
portion  so  unfavourable,  as  to  leave  the  individual 
always  on  the  very  verge  of  disease.  But  to  as¬ 
sume  this,  would  be  to  place  this  temperament 
in  contradiction  with  all  the  others.  Nothing  is 
said  about  the  colour  of  the  hair  in  this  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  nervous  temperament,  and  yet,  this 
element  might,  with  a  greater  approach  to  accu¬ 
racy,  be  mentioned  in  regard  to  this  one,  than 
in  regard  to  any  of  the  others.  If  there  be  any 
temperament  that  exclusively  belongs  to  the  fair 
races,  it  is  the  nervous :  but  I  do  not  see  that 
even  this  can  be  thus  restricted. 

In  looking  at  these  arrangements  it  must  be 
obvious  that  they  have  reference  to  a  small  por¬ 
tion  only  of  the  human  race.  Let  us  combine 
them  as  we  will,  they  are  quite  exclusive  of  the 
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vast  majority  of  mankind.  The  black,  the 
brown,  the  copper-coloured,  and  olive-co¬ 
loured  races,  and  their  various  blendings  find 
no  place  within  them  They  are  adapted  solely  to 
those  branches  of  the  Caucasian  family  which 
have  fair  skins,  and  to  a  few  others  which  have 
received  a  slight  tinge  from  the  dark  races.  One 
would  imagine  that  the  framers  of  the  system 
were  acquainted  with  a  very  small  portion  only 
of  the  human  family.  And  this,  indeed,  appears 
to  have  been  the  case.  The  essentials  of 
this  system  appear  to  have  been  framed  in 
Greece,  some  two  or  three  thousand  years  ago, 
by  persons  who  knew  little  of  what  existed  be¬ 
yond  the  limits  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  Asia-minor, 
We  may  readily  excuse  the  imperfections  of  a 
system  framed  under  such  circumstances,  but  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  excuse  phrenologists  for  taking 
up,  and  especially,  for  so  long  retaining,  so  very 
imperfect  and  partial  a  system.  It  does  seem  a 
a  little  absurd  to  set  such  importance  upon  tem¬ 
perament,  and  yet  make  no  provision  for  bringing 
within  the  pale  of  their  system  the  greatest  por¬ 
tion  of  mankind. 

From  the  few.  remarks  I  have  made  respecting 
the  origin  of  the  doctrine  of  the  temperaments, 
you  will  easily  understand  that  we  chiefly  owe 
the  imperfection  of  the  classification  to  the  desire 
of  bringing  it  rigorously  within  the  range  of  a 
favourite  system.  The  philosophers  particularly 
wanted  the  number  of  the  temperaments  to  be 
exactly  four ;  and  they  easily  satisfied  themselves 
that  there  were  four,  and  only  four  primitive 
temperaments,  corresponding  with  the  four  ele¬ 
ments  of  all  things.  But  as  modem  science  has 
so  long  ago  proved  the  fallacy  of  this  doctrine  of 
elements,  we  are  really  much  to  blame  for  so 
easily  adopting  a  system  expressly  founded  on 
it,  besides  it  is  a  system  which,  only  in  a  very 
few  cases,  enables  us  to  make  more  than  a  distant 
approximation  to  what  we  are  in  search  of.  If 
those  who  use  it  are  prudent  and  cautious  obser¬ 
ver’s,  they  always  speak  of  temperament  with 
more  or  less  hesitation  ;  if  they  are  the  reverse  of 
this,  it  is  sure  to  lead  them  into  numberless  errors. 

This  system,  which  I  have  particularly  dwelt 
upon,  as  being  that  generally  received  by  phre¬ 
nologists,  is,  you  perceive,  somewhat  different 
from  the  ancient  one,  in  substituting  the  bilious 
and  nervous,  for  the  choleric  and  melancholic 
temperaments.  Where  both  systems  are  so  im¬ 
perfect,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  examine  which  is 
the  better  of  the  two.  The  addition  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  temperament  was  certainly  an  improvement, 
but  it  would  have  been  just  as  well  to  have  retained 
the  choleric  and  melancholic  :  they  are  about  as 
applicable  as  any  of  the  others,  and  the  bilious  is  not 
a  sufficient  substitute  for  them.  But  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary,  it  would  seem,  to  have  but  four,  and  of 
course,  one  of  the  others  was  rejected. 

But  you  will  naturally  ask,  what  classification 
I  would  think  of  substituting  for  the  systems  I 
have  thus  criticised.  I  have  none  to  offer.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  questionable  whether  any  per¬ 
fectly  satisfactory  classification  is  possible,  at  all 
events,  in  the  present  state  of  your  knowledge ; 
and  if  possible,  whether  it  would  be  in  the  least 
degree  desirable;  for,  if  any  thing  approaching 


to  a  satisfactory,  or  useful  arrangement  is  to  be 
made,  the  temperaments  mustbe  counted  by  scores 
or  hundreds.  My  object,  therefore,  is  not  to 
propose  a  correction  of  these  classifications,  but, 
to  offer  a  substitute  for  all  classifications  of  the 
kind.  I  would  propose  to  investigate,  separately, 
everything  that  can  be  considered  as  an  element 
of  temperament,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  what 
will  be  the  consequence  of  its  predominant  mani¬ 
festation, — of  its  great  deficiency, — of  its  total 
absence,  where  that  is  possible, — of  its  medium 
development,  &c.  &c.  &c.  In  a  word,  to  find 
out  what  each  element  of  temperament  indicates. 
When  this  is  ascertained,  it  will  be  comparatively 
easy  to  determine  the  effects  of  particular  com¬ 
binations,  or  proportions  of  these  elements.  By 
adopting  this  course,  by  making  the  study  of 
individualities  precede  classification,  we  have 
every  chance  of  attaining  precise  and  available 
knowledge;  by  commencing  with  that  with 
which  we  ought  to  end,  it  can  hardly  happen 
that  we  can  arrive  at  anything  very  accurate,  «r 
very  useful.  All  that  has  been  attained  in  the 
present  instance,  is  a  few  vague  generalizations, 
very  exceptionable  even  in  theory,  and  almost 
wholly  useless  in  practice.  The  physicians  have  stu¬ 
died  temperament,  as  the  metaphysicians  have  stu¬ 
died  the  mind,  and  neither  have  arrived  at  any  re¬ 
sults  of  the  least  practical  utility.  Both  commenced 
with  classifying  and  systematizing,  both  sought 
to  reduce  the  complexity  which  they  saw  in  na¬ 
ture,  to  the  least  possible  number  of  elements, 
and  both  have  entirely  failed  in  attaining  to  any 
thing  at  all  elementary.  Instead  of  elements, 
they  have,  in  reality,  obtained  only  a  few  gene¬ 
ralizations.  Phrenologists,  on  the  contrary, 
took  the  very  opposite  course.  They  made  little 
or  no  account  of  classification,  but  gave  their  at¬ 
tention  to  the  study  of  individualities.  They  have 
not  always,  it  is  true,  been  successful  in  this  pur¬ 
suit  ;  they  have,  in  very  many  instances,  mista¬ 
ken  a  combination  for  an  element,  but  still  they 
were  in  the  right  path ;  and  from  the  very  com¬ 
mencement  of  their  labours,  their  acquisitions 
have  been  valuable  and  practical. 

To  be  Contiuned.  ‘ 

Opinion  of  Gall’s  Works.  —  No  one  can 
have  a  full  conception  of  the  splendour  of  phreno¬ 
logy,  and  the  solidity  of  its  foundations,  nor  of  the 
majesty  of  Gall’s  intellect  and  character,  w  ho  has 
not  studied  his  works.  Yet,  most  persons  have 
not  seen  them,  but  have  derived  their  ideas  of 
phrenology  from  works  containing  much  unsatis¬ 
factory  speculation  instead  of  pure  induction, 
and  produced  by  minds  very  far  below  that  of  the 
great  founder. — Dr.  Elliotson. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  People's  Phrenological 
Journal . 

Liverpool,  June  26th,  1843. 

Sir, — I  beg  your  permission  that  I  may  be  al- 
lowed  to  state  what  has  occurred  to  my  mind  as 
being  one  great  contributing  cause  in  rendering 
individuals  more  particularly  susceptible  of  that 
magnetic  influence.  Much  has  been  said  and 
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of  somewhat  too  delicate  a  nature  for  notice  in  a 
public  journal ;  but  should  it  ultimately  prove  to 
be^a  truth,  it  surely  would  be  a  matter  of  some 
regret,  if  the  idea  should  not  be  so  widely  dissemi¬ 
nated  as  possible  among  those,  especially,  who 
may  be  competent  to  correct  the  error  or  corro¬ 
borate  the  truth.  That  it  is  a  fact  I  must  be  ex¬ 
cused  for  believing,  seeing  that  I  have  been  sup¬ 
ported  in  the  opinion,  by  the  observation  of  so 
many  cases.  For  when  I  have  met  with  the 
proper  temperament,  viz.,  the  nervous  lympha¬ 
tic  or  the  nervo-sanguine  lymphatic,  with  a  well- 
developed  cerebellum.  I  know  not  of  one  in¬ 
stance  in  which  I  have  failed  to  produce  the 
mesmeric  sleep,  and  even  when  I  have  met  with 
an  approach  to  what  I  have  found  to  be  the  most 
unfavorable  temperament.  If  there  was  a  well  writ¬ 
ten  account  by  experimentalists  on  mesmerism, — 
on  the  relative  size  of  the  operator  and  operatee’s 
brain,  as  being  a  necessary  condition  to  the  suc¬ 
cess.  The  operator  requiring  a  larger  brain  than 
that  of  the  operatee  ;  but  I  could  never  find  or 
meet  with  anything  particularly  convincing  in 
support  of  this  idea,  and  as  I  felt  fully  satisfied 
there  must  be  a  suitable  cause  and  that,  that 
cause  must  be  a  physical  one,  and  as  I  thought 
must  be  more  particularly  connected  with  the 
brain  or  nervous  system,  one  thing  struck  me 
forcibly,  and  which  I  have  invariably  found, 
from  observation,  to  be  the  case,  that  those  in 
whom  the  cerebellum  was  amply  developed  were 
the  most  susceptible  of  the  magnetic  impress. 

The  Physiologist  only,  it  must  be  conceeded, 
can  possibly  be  fully  acquainted  with  that  par¬ 
ticular  influence  of  the  cerebellum  on  the  entire 
of  the  human  frame,  and  he  only  can  be  capable 
of  appreciating  the  consideration  this  idea  is  de¬ 
serving  of.  The  subject  itself  may  be  considered 
fully  hereafter,  I  have  produced  greatereffect 
than  I  could  in  the  same,  or  a  more  favorable 
temperament,  with  a  small  cerebellum, 

If  you  agree  to  allow  this  to  appear  in  your 
excellent  journal,  it  will  afford  me  much  pleasure 
to  see  it  either  further  substantiated  by  increased 
observation  or  rationally,  fairly,  and  philosophi¬ 
cally  refuted.  You  will  observe  that  I  have  here 
stated  what  appears  to  me  to '  be  the  truth,  re¬ 
gardless  alike  of  public  prejudice,  and  the  repre¬ 
sentations  which  may  flow  from  ignorance. 
Truth  is  truth,  and  ought  not  to  be  distorted  nor 
imprisoned  to  accommodate  the  vulgar,  or 
falsely  delicate. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

R.  I. 


Prudeiiv. —  W omen  who  are  the  least  bashful 
are  not  unfrequently  the  most  modest ;  and  we 
are  never  more  deceived,  than  when  we  would 
infer  any  laxity  of  principle  from  that  freedom  of 
demeanour,  which  often  arises  from  a  total  igno¬ 
rance  of  vice.  Prudery,  on  the  contrary,  is  often 
assumed  rather  to  keep  off  the  suspicion  of  crimi¬ 
nality,  than  criminality  itself ;  and  is  resorted  to, 
to  defend  the  fair  wearer,  not  from  the  wThispers 
of  the  male  sex,  but  of  her  own ;  but  it  is  a  cum¬ 
bersome  panoply,  and,  like  heavy  armour,  is  seldom 
worn,  except  by  those  who  attire  themselves  for 
the  combat,  or  who  have  received  a  wound. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  Birmingham  Friend  is  thanked  for  his  sug¬ 
gestion.  but  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  please  all  par¬ 
ties— the  principal  feature  of  this  Journal  is  Phreno- 
logy— Mesmerism  has  broken  loose  since  its  com¬ 
mencement,  and  as  our  little  book  was  intended  for 
a  general  compendium  of  mental  and  moral  science, 
we  have  put  down  some  of  the  wonders  of  mesmeric 
phrenology,  &c.  The  rage  is  now  subsiding,  and 
cool  deliberation,  and  patient  observation  will  e’er 
long  shew  what  connection  really  exists  between 
the  two  sciences. 

Zsur. — We  cannot  speak, from  being  told  only,that 
one  organ  is  very  large  :  if  relatively  very  large  to 
the  general  size  of  the  head,  and  all  the  other  organs, 
it  is  some  risk  to  place  the  lad  in  the  situation 
mentioned. 

A  Lover  of  Truth  wishes  us  to  say,  ifPhrenology 
really  supports  religion  ;  we  presume  our  corres¬ 
pondent  means,  his  religion  ;  but  does  not  say  what 
it  is  ;  we  commonly  say,  that  so  tar  as  Phrenology  is 
true,  it  will  agree  with,  an  1  support  all  that  is  true 
in  any  religion. 

A  Tyro. — Benevolence  is  one  of  the  most  gene¬ 
rally  large  organs,  there  is  much  real  benevolence, 
and  good  nature  in  the  wTorld. 

Conscientiousness  is  generally  the  least  active 
and  the  least  developed  ;  one  is  much  appealed  to 
by  education  and  general  circumstances — the  other 
rarely.  Gall  remarks,  how  few  persons  there  are 
who  have  not  stolen  somethin0-. 

O 

Louisa. — Form,  size,  imitation  and  individuality 
are  supposed  to  give  the  talent  for  drawing  portraits ; 
colour  of  course,  is  essential  in  painting. 

F  Z.-^-Yes;  we  have  often  observed  tune,  and 
constructiveness  higher  up  than  marked  in  the  busts; 
most  of  the  organs  vary  occasionally  in  their  posi¬ 
tion  to  some  extent. 

A  Constant  Subscriber  asks  how  he  is  to  act,  when 
in  an  ill  humour,  to  suppress  the  activity  of  the  or¬ 
gans  it  results  from.  Appeal  to  the  largest  of  the 
opposing  faculties  by  placing  the  objects  before  it, 
which  naturally  excite  it. 


PHRENOLOGICAL  LIBRARY. 

Circumstances  have  arisen  which  prevent  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  Gall’s  Works  in  their  present  shape. 
They  will  be  resumed  shortly  in  a  more  elegant  form 
and  size. 

The  “  Phrenological  Journal”  Office,  lemoved  to 
G.  Berger’s,  19,  Holywell  Street,  Strand;  where  all 
letters  and  books  lor  the  Ediior  are  to  be  addressed. 

A  Phrenological  Chart,  by  the  Editor  of  the 
“People’s  Phrenological  Journal,”  is  in  the  press, 
illustrated  with  above  twenty  cuts,  showing  the 
groups  of  organs,  large  and  small,  price  3d. 
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A  COMPLETE  SYSTEM  OF  PHRENOLOGY. 

{Continued.) 

People  of  this  class  never  profit  by  experience, 
they  always  promise  to  be  more  prudent  for  the 
future;  but,  always,  when  they  have  the  power, 
act  in  the  same  way — they  are  often  much  in¬ 
convenienced — but,  on  the  whole,  are  much  hap¬ 
pier,  although,  even  at  times,  in  positive  want, 
from  their  recklessness,  than  those  who  are  a 
prey  to  an  over  active  acquisitiveness  ;  they  can 
never  be  happy :  they  are  always  desiring  ;  grati¬ 
fication  brings  only  strong  desires  for  wealth ; 
they  become  possessed  only  of  one  idea — “  to  get 
a  little  more ;” — their  hearts  are  hardened  ;  all  the 
springs  of  humanity  become  dried  up;  and  they 
crawl  about  encumbering  the  earth,  miserable 
themselves,  and  a  bar  to  the  happiness  of  others. 

Examples. — In  all  the  civilized  nations  of 
the  earth,  we  see  examples  of  this  faculty  in  the 
accumulating  of  wealth.  In  almost  every  descrip¬ 
tion  of  property,  the  wealth  of  England,  for  in¬ 
stance,  may  be  said  to  be  unbounded ;  unfortu¬ 
nately,  we  see  too  many  instances  of  the  abuse  of 
this  feeling,  in  the  immense  accumulation  of  pro¬ 
perty  in  small  circles,  single  families, or  even  indi¬ 
viduals.  An  instance  lately  occurred  of  one  indi¬ 
vidual  accumulating  seven  millions  of  money. 
The  laws  ought  as  much  to  limit  or  restrain  the 
abuse  of  this  feeling,  as  of  any  other  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  propensities.  That  mere  possession  of  wealth 
in  any  quantity  does  not  satisfy  the  cravings  of 
this  appetite,  may  be  proved  in  many  cases.  The 
records  of  our  courts  of  law  shew  many  instances 
of  persons  of  wealth  stealing  from  shops,  and 
from  their  friends ;  it  is  true,  that  so  little  is  the 
nature  of  man  understood,  that  in  such  cases  we 
shall  generally  find  the  thief  escapes;  not  be¬ 
cause  they  are  proved  to  have  followed  the  im¬ 
pulses  of  a  strong  propensity,  but  because  wealth 
is  so  blindly  worshipped,  that  the  fact  of  there 
being  no  reasonable  excuse  to  be  offered  for  their 
committing  the  crime,  is  held  sufficient  to  excuse 
them :  their  extraordinary  penchant  is,  perhaps, 
laughed  at.  If  a  poor  man,  under  the  strongest 
excitement,  amounting  even  to  starvation,  yields 
to  an  equally  unfortunately  organized  brain,  he 
will  generally  be  transported  as  an  incorrigible 
thief:  the  cases  are  similar,  and  in  both  instances 
the  individuals  should  be  regarded  as  moial  pa¬ 
tients,  and  put  in  confinement  until  their  dispo¬ 
sition  to  thieve  is  cured,  Gall  gives  a  plate  in 
Ins  work,  the  26th,  of  a  boy  with  a  remarkable 
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development  of  this  organ;  he  was  fifteen  years 
of  age,  and  confined  in  the  house  of  correction  as 
an  incorrigible  thief.  This  organ  appears  small 
in  the  heads  of  Charibs,  in  other  respects,  the 
lowest-organized  of  the  human  family;  travel¬ 
lers  describe  them  as  little  prone  to  theft.  In  the 
history  of  the  Antilles,  by  Rochester,  it  is 
mentioned  that  when  any  of  them  are  robbed, 
they  insist  upon  it,  it  must  have  been  done  by  a 
Christian.  Several  other  nations,  having  a  mo¬ 
derate  development  of  this  portion  of  the  brain, 
have  been,  at  all  times  noticed  for  their  general 
honesty.  It  is  small  in  the  negro  head,  in  a  ge¬ 
neral  sense;  and,  likewise,  in  the  Castillians,  and 
Aragonese.  Dr.  Gall  states  that  they'  are  es¬ 
teemed  throughout  Spain  as  the  most  faithful 
servants,  equally  as  incapable  of  lying  as  thieving. 

The  Kalmucks  are  exactly  the  opposite ;  they 
have  always  been  celebrated  for  thieving  and  bad 
faith . 

Bi.UMENBACH,an  opponent  to  Gall’s  system,  in 
describing  the  form  of  the  Kalmuck’s  skull,  no¬ 
tices  its  particular  projection  in  the  region  as¬ 
signed  to  the  organ  of  acquisitiveness,  “  capita 
ad  latera  extantiad  Several  Kalmucks’  skulls  in 
the  phrenological  museums  correspond  exactly 
with  the  description  given  by  Elumenbach. 

Dr.  Spurzheim  mentions  the  case  of  a  young 
Kalmuck  who  was  brought  to  V  ienna  by  Count 
Stahrenberg.  He  became  desponding  in  spirits, 
and  his  health  w-as  giving  wayv  in  consequence 
of  his  confessor,  giving  him  instructions  not 
to  steal.  It  w  as  considered  necessary  to  accord 
him  permission, ;  but  coupled  withthe  condition 
that  he  should  return  what  he  hadstolen.  I  he 
young  man  stole  the  professor'swatch,  during 
high  mass,  but  joyfully  returned  it  after  the 
ceremony  w  as  over. 

Drs.Gall  and  Spurzheim  saw  an  incorrigible 
thief,  who  would  distribute  the  product  of  his  nu¬ 
merous  robberies  among  the  poor.  A  man  who 
wras  suffering  punishment  for  the  seventh  tiine 
for  theft,  assured  them  that  he  felt  unable  to  act 
otherwise  ;  and  bogged  to  be  detained  in  prison, 
to  prevent  his  committing  further  crimes. 

At  Munster,  a  man  was  under  confinement 
for  frequent  acts  of  theft;  after  eight  years  con¬ 
finement,  he  returned  immediately  to  his  old 
practices,  upon  his  liberation,  and  was  again  sen¬ 
tenced  to  a  long  term  of  imprisonment ;  he  re¬ 
vealed  a  conspiracy  formed  among  the  prisoners ; 
and  it  was  proposed  to  give  him  his  liberty. 
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The  judge  objected  to  this,  as  the  man  had  pre¬ 
viously  informed  him  that  it  would  be  danger¬ 
ous  ;  the  thievish  propensity  was  so  firmly  rooted 
in  his  constitution  that  he  could  not  by  any  pos¬ 
sibility  resist  it. 

Werneking  related  to  Pi’s.  Gall  and  Spurz- 
heim,  that  during  the  ten  years  he  had  known 
this  man,  he  was  always  remarkable  for  his  de¬ 
votion  during  divine  service ;  but  he  says,  he 
learnt  after  his  death,  that  he  had  constantly 
been  committing  theft,  even  in  the  prison  itself. 
Prom  the  prison  annals  of  all  countries,  instances 
of  a  like  description  might  be  quoted  without 
number. 

Examples  of  the  diseased  activity  of  this  fa¬ 
culty  may  be  seen  in  all  lunatic  asylums,  ino 
men,  in  the  hospital  of  Vienna,  had  led  irre¬ 
proachable  lives  previous  to  their  becoming  in¬ 
sane  ;  after  that  time  they  were  distinguished 
for  a  remarkable  disposition  to  steal.  They  wan¬ 
dered  through  the  institution  from  morning  to 
night,  picking  up  whatever  they  could  lay  their 
hands  upon;  rags,  straw,  old  clothes,  pieces  of 
wood,  See.,  which  they  would  secrete  in  their 
common  apartment ;  but  although  lodging  to¬ 
gether,  they  stole  from  one  another. 

M.  Esquirol,  physician  to  the  Salpetricre,  of 
Paris,  relates  the  case  of  a  knight  of  Malta,  who 
had  quitted  the  service  at  the  beginning  of  the 
French  revolution;  who,  from  indulgence,  had 
become  affected  in  his  intellect ;  violent  in  tem¬ 
per  ;  and  finally,  a  thief.  On  his  way  to  M.  Es- 
quirol’s  asylum,  he  contrived  to  steal  spoons,  co¬ 
vers,  Sec.,  from  the  inns  where  he  dined.  He 
afterwards  went  about  with  a  servant,  taking  re¬ 
freshments,  &c.,  at  coffee-houses,  but  instead  of 
paying,  he  generally  contrived  to  purloin  some 
article.  He  was  cured  of  this  propensity. 

Ackel  states  that  a  young  man  who  was  tre¬ 
panned,  in  consequence  of  a  severe  wound  on  the 
temple,  in  the  region  of  acquisitiveness,  after  be¬ 
ing  dismissed  from  the  hospital,  manifested  an 
irresistible  propensity  to  steal ;  and  would  have 
been  condemned  had  not  Acrel  declared  he  was 
insane, 

Dr.  Rusi-i,  of  Philadelphia,  a  most  acute  phi¬ 
losopher,  says,—  “  There  are  men  who  are  moral 
to  the  highest  degree  as  to  certain  duties ;  but 
who,  nevertheless,  have  been  under  the  influence 
of  some  one  vice.”  As  one  instance,  he  mentions 
a  woman  who  obeyed  every  command  of  the  mo¬ 
ral  law  but  one — she  could  not  refrain  from  steal¬ 
ing.  What  makes  this  vice  more  remarkable 
was,  that  she  was  in  easy  circumstances,  and  not 
addicted  to  extravagance  in  anything.  Such  was 
the  strength  of  this  propensity,  that  when  at  ta¬ 
ble  with  her  friends,  if  she  could  lay  her  hands  on 
nothing  more  valuable,  she  would  cram  her 
pockets  full  of  bread.  She  confessed  and  lamented 
her  crimes. 

We  learn  from  history,  that  Victor  Ama¬ 
deus,  1st  king  of  Sardinia,  was,  upon  all  occa¬ 
sions,5  in  the  habit  of  pilfering  objects  of  little 
value.  A  case  is  recorded  of  a  young  man  of 
good  .family,  who  entered  the  army,  thinking 
the  discipline  would  restrain  his  propensity  to 
steal;  but  it  did  not ;  and  he  narrowly  escaped 


hanging.  He  then  studied  theology,  and  became 
a  capuchin,  but  the  disposition  followed  him ; 
he  stole  candlesticks,  snuffers,  drinking  cups,  and 
such  like  articles.  A  gentleman  in  a  govern¬ 
ment  office  in  Austria,  filled  two  rooms  with 
stolen  articles,  of  which  he  never  dared  make 
any  use.  The  wife  of  Gaubius,  the  celebrated 
physician  of  Leyden,  felt  such  a  strong  propen¬ 
sity  to  steal,  that  she  always  contrived  to  take 
something  from  the  shops  where  she  made  pur¬ 
chases:  a  servant  used  to  accompany  her,  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  her  thefts.  Similar  instances  are  well 
known. 

Lavater  mentions  a  physician  who  never 
left  the  rooms  of  his  patients  without  putting 
something  in  his  pockets,  as  keys,  scissors,  knives, 
spoons,  thimbles,  &c.,  but  who  sent  them  back 
again  to  their  owners. 

Moritz,  in  his  treatise  on  the  human  mind, 
details  the  history  of  a  thief,  whose  propensity  to 
steal  was  so  energetic,  that  even  when  dying,  he 
stretched  oat  his  hand  with  the  intention  of  steal¬ 
ing  his  confessor’s  snuff  box.  It  would  be  useless 
to  extend  the  list  of  these  examples,  or  to  add 
those  of  a  contrary  character,  which  might  be 
adduced,  shewing,  that  when  the  power  is  weak, 
under  the  influence  of  an  excited  benevolence, 
even  the  clothes  from  the  back  will  be  given 
away. 

Animals. — They  have  this  faculty  in  almost 
every  degree  of  activity  ;  in  every  species  of  ani¬ 
mals  the  manifestations  will  be  more  exact,  and 
not  varied,  as  in  man,  by  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  is  placed — it  is  large  in  the  ourang  ou- 
tang,  the  cat,  and  dog.  Vimont  attributes  their 
concealment  of  food  to  the  activity  of  this  organ ; 
it  must,  however,  be  combined  with  secretive¬ 
ness.  Some  cats  and  dogs,  certainly,  will  only 
steal  when  they  are  hungry.  How  much  of  the 
crime  among  men  results  from  want.  Vimont 
had  a  cat,  which  after  he  had  fed  with  fish,  and 
whatever  she  liked  best,  would  steal  off  the  table 
the  moment  after,  if  left  alone.  Some  birds 
seem  to  suffer  from  a  diseased,  or  over  active  or¬ 
gan  of  acquisitiveness;  they  will  steal  spoons, 
precious  stones,  generally  preferring  what  is 
bright  and  shining.  This  organ  in  birds  will  be 
foimd  placed  above  the  organ  of  secretiveness, 
and  joined  to  the  latter  organ  gives  breadth  and 
fulness  to  the  lateral  region  of  the  skull ;  it  is 
large  in  the  jay,  the  raven,  Sec.,  but  cannot  be 
discovered,  according  to  Vimont,  in  the  brain  of 
the  turkey,  and  several  birds,  which  in  their  ha¬ 
bits,  offer  no  manifestations  of  the  faculty. 

Natural  L  an  guage. — It  is  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  parts  of  the  subject ;  but  one  that  par¬ 
ticularly  requires  self  observation  to  understand. 
It  is,  in  many  instances,  impossible  to  describe 
the  peculiar  expression  accompanying  the  activity 
of  a  power.  The  eyes,  in  this  instance,  present 
a  peculiar  twinkling,  and  an  eager  look — the 
mouth  is  a  little  opened ;  drawn  up  at  the  cor¬ 
ners,  and  towards  the  ears — the  hands  open  and 
shut  when  much  excited ;  and  are  thrust  out  as 
if  in  the  act  of  grasping.  The  natural  language 
of  this  feeling  may  be  studied  from  some  of  the 
famous  pictures  of  misers,  &c. ;  and  the  actions 
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are  beautifully  described  in  some  of  tbe  works  of 
novelists  and  poets.  “Trapbois,”  in  the  “For¬ 
tunes  of  Nigel,”  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
abuse  of  this  power.  It  has  been  remarked  that 
an  author,  or  an  actor,  succeeds  best  in  the  de¬ 
lineation  of  characters  according  with  their  own 
organizations.  The  acquisitiveness  of  Walter 
Scott  cannot  be  questioned,  nor  the  minute  deli¬ 
neations  he  has  given  of  the  workings  of  the 
feeling,  even  to  become  an  absorbing  passion  in 
the  individual. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ON  THE  PRACTICAL  APPLICATION  OF 
PHRENOLOGY. 

The  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  rendering 
of  practical  use,  in  the  general  avocations  of  men, 
the  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  imparted  by 
the  science  of  phrenology,  are  very  great,  and 
merit  serious  consideration.  Finding  these  diffi¬ 
culties,  many  are  deterred  from  pursuing  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  an  end ;  and  the  objectors  are  furnished 
with  an  opportunity  to  shew  their  skill  in  ar¬ 
guing,  because  it  has  not  pleased  nature  to  make 
man’s  mental  qualities  so  plain  and  distinct 
in  their  individual  functions,  as  they  require 
them  to  believe  they  are  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  organization. 

To  be  able  to  overcome  difficulties,  we  must, 
in  the  first  place,  ascertain  in  w'hat  they  consist. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  practical  phre¬ 
nology  are,  firstly,  that  many  of  the  faculties 
have  not  yet  been  correctly  analysed,  and  reduced 
to  their  fundamental  principles:  and  secondly, 
that  all  acts,  or  very  nearly  all,  result  from  a  com¬ 
bination  of  powers  in  activity;  so  that  amounts 
to  an  almost  impossibility  to  estimate  the  exact 
share  of  conduct,  if  one  may  so  speak,  resulting 
from  any  given  power,  concerned  in  pro¬ 
ducing  the  act,  supposing  we  could  even  esti¬ 
mate  with  sufficient  precision,  the  size  of  each 
organ;  and  admitting  the  phrenological  doc¬ 
trine,  that  size  is  a  measure  of  power — ceteris  pa¬ 
ribus — that  is,  all  other  things  being  equal ;  still 
we  never  could  be  certain  on  this  point,  for  the 
condition,  all  other  things  being  equal,  however 
true  in  principle,  can  never  be  met  with  in  prac¬ 
tice — there  are  no  two  beings  in  existence  whose 
temperament,  or  whose  organs  which  produce 
any  efFect  in  exciting  or  restraining  any  given 
organ,  are  exactly  alike ;  nor  were  there  ever  two 
beings  placed  in  exactly  the  same  circumstances, 
from  childhood  to  manhood ;  consequently  as  all 
admit  that  education  modifies  the  effect  of  size, 
how  is  it  possible  to  find  out  the  exact  proportion 
of  any  action  resulting  from  natural  size,  and 
that  which  is  caused  by  the  training ;  but  al¬ 
though,  at  present,  we  cannot  arrive  at  precision 
in  estimating  mental  power,  we  may  make  such 
an  approximation  to  the  truth,  as  wall  be  highly 
beneficial;  and  it  is  the  veriest  ignorance  to  de¬ 
cline  availing  ourselves  of  the  advantages  within 
our  reach,  which  flovrs  from  a  knowledge  of 
phrenology,  because  we  cannot  have  all  the  bene¬ 
fit  which  no  doubt  will  ultimately  follow  the 
further  study  of  this  science. 


Too  much  is  expected,  and  disappointment  k 
sure  to  follow.  Would  students  be  content  to 
observe  more  and  predicate  less ;  would  they  con¬ 
fine  their  remarks  to  the  groups  of  organs,  long 
before  they  enter  into  the  details  of  single  pow¬ 
ers  ;  would  they  abstain  at  all  times  from  inferring 
acts,  as  necessarily  resulting  from  particu¬ 
lar  organs  being  largely  or  deficiently  de¬ 
veloped;  they  would  save  themselves  and  the 
science  from  much  ridicule — those  we  have  to 
speak  of  thus,  are  generally  ignorant  of  the  sci¬ 
ence — they  know  nothing  of  combinations,  but 
fancy  that  if  an  organ  is  pronounced  large,  that 
the  act  they  suppose  connected  with  it  must  be 
continually  performed :  if  any  organ  is  pro¬ 
nounced  small,  they  not  only  infer  a  deficiency 
of  the  feeling,  but  really  expect  they  are  to  mani 
fest  most  strongly  the  exactly  opposite.  If  destruct¬ 
iveness  is  large,  some  people  will  not  believe  phre¬ 
nology,  unless  the  individual  is  known  to  be  con¬ 
tinually  practising  cruelty :  if  he  is  often  good- 
tempered  and  tolerably  benevolent,  it  is  said  to  be 
impossible  that  he  can  have  large  destructiveness. 
A  lady,  if  told  she  has  small  philoprogenitiveness, 
will  feel  hurt,  and  say  it  is  inferred  that  she  will 
be  cruel  to  children.  Great  harm  results  from 
what  is  really  known  of  phrenology ;  and  the 
evil  is  much  increased,  if  not  entirely  created,  by 
the  eagerness  of  those,  who  knowing  a  little  of 
the  subject,  instead  of  reducing  that  little  to  prac¬ 
tice  in  their  own  conduct,  and  so  shewing  the  ad¬ 
vantages  to  be  derived  from  phrenology,  are  de¬ 
sirous  of  astonishing  their  friends  by  their  power 
to  tell  their  characters  by  the  shape  of  their 
heads. 


CASES  AND  FACTS. 

INSANITY  CURED  BY  MESMERISM. 

The  following  letter  is  published  from  Dr. 
Chandler,  who  wTas  induced  by  Dr.  Elliotson  to 
Mesmerise  one  of  his  patients  who  was  mad. 

“  Rotherhithe,  April  11,  1838. 

“  I  am  happy  to  inform  you,  our  patient  is  much 
better.  I  tried"  the  mesmerism,  and  it  has  succeeded 
to  a  miracle, 

“  I  came  home  after  leaving  you  on  Thursday 
evening,  and  tried  the  operation  on  Mrs,  Chandler, 
who  laughed  very  much  at  the  ideas;  after  five  mi¬ 
nutes  more,  making  fifteen,  she  was  sound  asleep, 
and  no  ordinary  means  could  wake  her, 

“  This  converted  me  completely,  and  I  went  to 

work  next  evening,  on  Mr.  - ■,  and  continued 

the  operation  two  hours  and  a  quarter.  The  effect 
was  to  keep  him  perfectly  quiet.  Though  he  had 
the  fit,  the  influence  was  very  decided,  and  all  the 
family  were  astonished. 

“  Last  evening  I  practised  it  again  with  the  same 
effect.  He  even  acknowledged  the  influence  himseli 
which  he  would  not  yesterday.  It  has  produced 
quite  a  sensation  in  the  parish,” 

T.  C, 


The  People. — It  is  the  people  which  com¬ 
poses  the  human  species.  All  which  is  not  the 
people  is  of  so  little  consequence  that  it  is  not 
worth  the  trouble  of  counting. — Rousseau. 
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The  sixth  session  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the 
theatre  of  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution, 
Edward-street,  Portman-square,  on  Monday  last; 
Augustus  Tulk,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

E.  S.  Symes,  Esq.,  one  of  the  honorary  secre¬ 
taries,  read  the  report  of  the  Committee,  by 
which  it  appeared  that  the  number  of  members 
was  considerably  larger  than  last  year,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  secession  of  several,  through  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  two  topics  which  they  considered 
irrelevant  to  the  objects  of  the  Association  ;  viz., 
mesmerism  and  materialism.  It  averred  that  the 
committee  did  not  hold  itself  accountable  for  the 
individual  opinions  of  the  members,  nor  for  the 
contents  of  any  paper  or  communication  read  by 
any  of  the  members,  as  the  committee  did  not 
examine  their  papers. 

Dr.  Elliotson  was  then  called  upon  by  the 
Chairman  to  read  the  opening  address.  He  ob¬ 
served,  that  what  he  advanced  he  hoped  would 
be  considered  as  his  opinions,  not  those  of  the 
Committee.  He  stated,  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
all  to  look  with  pity  on  those  who,  from  an  im¬ 
perfect  organization  and  a  bad  education,  “  were 
bom  in  sin  and  shapen  in  iniquity;”  a  spirit  of 
universal  benevolence  and  charity  would  suggest 
that  we  ought  not  to  punish  them,  any  more  than 
we  ought  to  praise  those  individuals  who,  from 
a  happy  combination  of  circumstances,  were  en¬ 
dowed  with  great  abilities.  It  was  neither  a 
fault  in  one  nor  a  merit  in  the  other.  He  ob¬ 
served,  that  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  a  conti¬ 
nuous  state  of  existence  did  not  depend  on  philo¬ 
sophy,  but  on  revelation.  He  then  proceeded  to 
show  the  progress  made  in  mesmerism  during 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  more  particularly 
since  last  summer.  He  qjsserved,  that  the  oppo¬ 
sition  of  phrenologists  to  mesmerism  was  incon¬ 
sistent,  as  mesmerism  tended  to  prove  the  truth 
of  cerebral  physiology  ;  their  opposition  resulted 
from  ignorance  on  the  subject;  they  did  not  exa¬ 
mine  for  themselves  ;  their  intellectual  faculties 
were  prostrated  by  the  over  action  of  their  im¬ 
pulses,  which  proves  that  their  education  has  not 
been  efficacious,  and  how  little  they  have  yn’ofit- 
ed  byr  their  scientific  and  moral  acquirements. 
He  stated,  that  all  who  had  given  their  attention 
to  mesmerism  had  acknowledged  its  truth.  He 
was  not  prepared  to  show  how  the  condition  of 
various  parties  was  so  differently  acted  upon  ; 
some  go  to  sleep,  some  talk,  some  are  affected  in 
various  ways  by  their  will,  others  without  the 
effect  of  their  will.  The  idea  of  touching  any 
distinct  cerebral  organ  occurred  about  the  same 
time  to  Dr.  Mansfield,  of  Cambridge ;  Dr.  Collier 
of  America  ;  and  Dr.  Gardner,  of  London ;  and 
in  each  case  it  was  the  result  of  accident.  It 
would,  no  doubt,  be  productive  of  beneficial  re¬ 
sults.  Dr.  Collier  has  ascertained  through  this, 
the  existence  of  200  new  organs.  He  (Dr.  E.) 
had  never  been  able  to  affect  more  than  four  or¬ 
gans,  benevolence,  attachment,  destructiveness, 
and  pride  ;  by  touching  the  two  former  organs 
the  patients  were  attracted  towards  him,  by  the. 


'  two  latter  they  drew  back  from  him.  He  then 
j  proceeded  to  show  the  importance  of  mesmerism  in 
the  general  treatment  of  diseases,  more  partico 
larly  in  cases  of  insanity. 

Dr.  Engledue  observed,  that  on  the  last 
occasion  the  name  of  mesmerism  appeared  to 
frighten  them,  now  it  was  discussed  with  plea¬ 
sure.  He  observed  that  the  proceedings  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  respect  to  insanity,  during 
the  last  fortnight,  was  a  disgrace  to  the  country.' 

He  stated  that  a  respectable  housekeeper  had 
sent  for  him,  and  told  him  that  wdiilst  cutting  a 
leg  of  mutton  for  dinner,  he  appeared  to  receive 
a  sudden  blow,  when  he  felt  strongly  impelled 
to  cut  his  child’s  throat,  but  he  threw  down  the 
knife,  ran  out  of  the  house,  and  remained  out  for 
ten  hours,  while  the  paroxysm  lasted.  Now,  had 
he  killed  the  child,  the  evidence  which  he  (Dr.E.) 
could  give  would  not  be  received ;  but  from  his 
bring  conscious  of  what  he  was  doing  he  would 
have  been  hanged. 

Dr.  Davey  said  he  had  met  with  a  similar 
case.  A  woman  who  was  seized  in  a  similar 
manner  to  that  described  by  Dr.  Engledue,  laid 
hold  of  the  child,  ran  after  her  husband,  and  told 
him  to  take  the  child,  or  she  should  kill  it  ;  she 
afterwards  attempted  to  commit  suicide ;  since 
that  she  jumped  out  of  bed  in  the  night  and  told 
her  husband  she  should  kill  him,  and  proceeded 
to  attempt  it,  but  having  wakened  him,  when 
the  paroxysm  was  coming  on,  he  prevented  it ; 
she  had  since  been  subjected  to  mental  and  moral 
treatment,  and  had  recovered. 

The  Chairman  observed,  that  he  perfectly 
agreed  with  Dr.  Elliotson  in  his  strictures  on  the 
intolerant  conduct  of  some  of  the  late  members. 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  voted  to  Dr. 
Elliotson,  the  meeting  separated. 

(To  be  continued .) 


The  earth  produces  a  sufficiency  for  its  inhabi¬ 
tants.  It  is  ascertained  that,  with  a  fair  and  well- 
regulated  division  of  labour,  to  procure  for  all  this 
sufficiency  of  comforts  and  even  luxuries  would 
require,  from  every  individual,  no  greater  amount 
of  exertion  than  is  actually  requisite  to  preserve 
health.  By  such  convenient  arrangement,  all 
would  possess  time  for  mental  improvement  and 
delightful  study.  Poor  Slaves  of  a  blind  selfish¬ 
ness,  rest  awhile  from  your  self-torturings  !  An¬ 
swer  me:  Is  not  the  peaceful  Homs  of  Love  more 
desirable  than  the  toil,  the  conflict,  and  the  grave, 
the  doom  ye  have  bought  of  Hate  ? — National . 


The  True  Object  of  Science. — To  lead 
the  mind  of  man  towards  its  noble  destination — 
a  knowledge  of  truth,  to  spread  sound  and  whole¬ 
some  ideas  among  the  lowest  classes  of  the  people, 
to  draw  human  beings  from  the  empire  of  preju¬ 
dice  and  passion,  to  make  reason  the  arbitrator 
and  supreme  guide  of  public  opinion. — Cuvier , 
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APPLICATION  OF  PHRENOLOGY  TO 
CRITICISM, 

(i Continued  from  page  266.) 

As  a  commentary  on  this  passage  we  merely 
repeat  the  words  of  the  sketch.  “  ITe  will 
utterly  despise  and  contemn  those  who  act  from 
noble  and  disinterested  motives,”  and  “  will  as¬ 
suredly  esteem  them  fools  and  blockheads.” 
That  he  would  “pursue  his  own  selfish  ends  and 
gratifications  without  being  once  turned  aside 
by  the  calls  of  benevolence,  justice,  or  friend¬ 
ship,”  is  proved  by  what  follows. 

Others  there  ai  e. 

Who  trimm’d  in  forms  and  visages  of  duty, 

Keep  yet  their  hearts  attending  on  themselves  ; 
And  throwing  but  shows  of  service  on  their  lords. 
Do  well  thrive  by  them,  and  when  they  have  lined 
their  coats. 

Do  themselves  homage ;  these  fellows  have  some 
soul ; 

An  such  an  one  do  I  profess  myself. 

For,  Sir, 

It  is  as  sure  as  you  are  Rodongo, 

Were  I  the  Moor,  I  would  not  be  Iago ; 

In  following  him  I  follow  but  myself. 

Heaven  is  my  judge — not  I  for  love  and  duty. 

But  seeming  so,  for  my  peculiar  end. 

For  when  my  outward  action  doth  demonstrate 
The  native  act  and  figure  of  my  heart. 

In  compliment  externe  ’tis  long  after. 

But  I  will  w  ear  my  heart  upon  my  sleeve 
For  Daws  to  peck  at ;  I  am  not  what  I  seem, 

After  calling  up  Brabantio,  the  Venetian  sena¬ 
tor,  to  inform  him  of  his  daughter,  Desdemona*  s 
connexion,  or  marriage  writh  Othello,  Iago  mani¬ 
fests  his  cautiousness  by  keeping  out  of  the  way, 
lest  he  should  be  compelled  to  appear  as  an  in¬ 
former  against  Othello,  of  wdiom  he  thus  speaks 
to  Rodorigo : — 

In  which  regard. 

Though  I  do  hate  him  as  I  do  hell  pains ; 

Yet,  for  necessity  of  present  life, 

I  must  show  out  a  flag,  and  sign  of  love, 

W  hich  is  indeed  but  sign. 

It  now  appears  that  Desdemona  is  actually 
married  to  Othello;  who  after  vindicating  his 
marriage  to  the  V enetian  senators,  commits  his 
wife  to  the  care  of  Iago  and  Emilia,  preparatory 
to  his  setting  sail,  for  Cyprus,  of  wdiich  he  had 
been  appointed  governor,  under  the  apprehension 
of  an  invasion  from  the  Turks.  Desdemona  s 
marriage  appeared  a  death  blow  to  the  hopes  of 
Roderigo,  and  it  requires  all  Iago's  art  and  per¬ 
suasion  to  induce  him  to  persevere  in  his  suit. 
To  which  Iago  encourages  him  by  the  hope  that 
“  it  cannot  be  that  Desdemona  should  long  conti¬ 
nue  her  love  to  the  Moor.”  Iago  had  a  deep 
interest  in  Roderigo's  perseverance.  Desdemona 
was  to  be  corrupted  by  gifts  of  jew'els,  &c.,  and 
as  he  was  the  pretended  channel  of  their  con¬ 
veyance,  he  took  especial  care  that  they  should 
never  meet  their  destination.  We  cannot  afford 
room  for  the  whole  of  the  conversation  between 
Iago  and  Roderigo,  contained  in  scene  3,  but  the 
following  passage  is  so  characteristic  of  Iago’s 
acquisitiveness,  that  we  hope  we  shall  be  excused 
for  quoting  it 


Iaco, — It  is  merely  a  lest  of  the  blood,  and  a  per¬ 
mission  of  the  will.  Come,  be  a  man — Drown  thy¬ 
self?  Drown  cats  and  blind  puppies,  I  have  pro¬ 
fessed  me  thy  friend,  and  I  confess  me  knit  to  thy 
deserving  with  cables  of  perdurable  toughness ;  I 
could  neverbetter  stead  thee  than  now,  Put  money 
in  thy  purse;  follow  these  wars;  defeat  thy  favour 
with  an  usurped  beard ;  I  say,  put  money  in  thy 
purse.  It  cannot  be  that  Desdemona  shoul  Hong 
continue  hei  love  to  the  Moor — put  money  in  thy 
purse — nor  he  his  to  her.  It  was  a  violent  commence¬ 
ment,  andthou  shaltsee  anansweral  le  sequestration, 
— put  but  money  in  thy  purse.  These  Moors  are 
changeable  in  their  wills; — fill  thy  purse  with  mo¬ 
ney; — the  food  that  to  him  now  is  as  luscious  as  lo¬ 
custs,  shall  be  to  him  shortly  as  bitter  as  coloquintida. 
She  must  change  for  youth;  when  she  is  sated  with 
his  body,  she  will  find  the  error  of  her  choice.  She 
must  have  cl  an ge, — she  must;  therefore,  put  money 
in  thy  purse.Tf  thou  wilt  needs  damn  thyself,  do  it  a 
more  delicate  way  than  drowning.  Make  all  the 
money  thou  canst, — if  sanctimony  and  a  frail  vow, 
betwixt  an  erring  barbarian  and  a  supersubtie  Vene¬ 
tian,  be  not  too  hard  for  my  wits,  and  all  the  tribe  of 
hell,  thou  shalt  enjoy  her;  therefore,  make  money. 
A  pox  of  drowning  thyself!  It  is  clean  out  of  the 
way ;  seek  thou  rather  to  be  hanged  in  compassing 
tb  v  joy,  than  to  be  drowned  and  go  without  her. 

Rod. — Wilt  thou  be  fast  to  my  hopes,  if  I  depend 
on  the  issue. 

Iago. — Thou  art  sure  of  me, — Go,  make  money,  I 
have  told  thee  often,  and,  I  retell  thee  again  and  again, 
I  hate  the  Moor;  my  cause  islxearted ;  thinehath  noless 
reason, — let  us  be  conjunctive  in  our  revenge  against 
him  ;  if  thou  canst  cuckold  him,  thou  dost  thyself 
a  pleasure  and  me  a  sport.  There  are  many  events 
in  the  womb  of  time,  which  will  be  delivered.  Tra¬ 
verse;  go;  piovide  thy  money, — We  will  have 
more  of  this  to-morrow.  Adieu  ! 

Rod, — Where  shall  we  meet  i’the  morning  ? 

Iago, — At  my  lodging. 

Rod. — I’ll  be  with  thee  betimes, 

Iago, — Go  to ;  farewell.  Do  you  hear,  Rodrigo  ? 
Rod, — What  say  you? 

Iago, — No  more  of  drowning  ;  do  you  hear  ? 

Rod. — I  am  changed.  I’ll  sell  all  my  land. 

Iago, — Goto;  farewell:  put  money  enough  in 
your  purse. 

It  was  inferred  in  the  sketch,  that,  he  would  be 
“  an  adept  at  seduction.”  T  he  instructions  which 
he  gives  to  Roderigo,  in  the  scene  from  which 
we  have  given  the  above  quotation,  and  the 
grounds  of  his  belief,  that  Desdemona  might  be 
seduced,  prove  that  such  practices  were  not  un¬ 
common  to  him ;  and  show'  how  he,  himself, 
would  have  acted  under  similar  circumstances. 

The  soliloquy  wdiich  immediately  follow's  our 
last  quotation  is  too  important  to  be  omitted  : — 

Thus  do  I  ever  make  my  fool  my'  purse ; 

For  I  mine  own  gain  ’d  end  should  profane. 

If  I  would  time  expend  with  such  a  snipe. 

But  for  my  sport  and  profit,  I  bate  the  Moor ; 
And  it  is  thought  abroad,  that  ’twixt  my'  sheets 
He  has  done  my  office  :  I  know  not  if’t  be  true ; 
But  I ;  for  mere  suspicion  in  that  kind. 

Will  do,  as  if  for  surety.  He  holds  me  well ; 

The  better  shall  my  purpose  work  on  him 
Cassio’s  a  proper  man,  Let  me  see  how ; 

To  get  his  place,  and  to  plume  up  my  will 
A  double  knavery, — How  ?  how, — let  me  see; 
After  some  time  to  abuse  Othello’s  ear, 
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Tl.at  he  is  too  familiar  with  his  wife  ; — 

He  hath  a  person,  and  a  smooth  dispose 

To  be  suspected  ;  framed  to  make  women  false, 

The  Moor  is  of  a  free  and  open  nature. 

That  thinks  men  honest,  that  hut  seem  to  be  so ; 
And  will  as  tenderly  he  led  by  the  nose 
As  asses  are, 

I  have’t; — it  is  engendered; — Hell  and  night 
Must  bring  this  monstrous  birth  to  the  world’s 
light. — Exit. 

In  this  soliloquy  Iago  begins  to  hatch  his  deep 
laid  schemes  of  villainy.  His  first  object  seemed 
to  be  merely  to  cheat  and  rob  Roderigo  of  his 
money,  by  pretending  to  assist  him  in  his  suit 
with  Desdemona.  But  now  his  villainy  takes  a 
wider  range.  His  pride  was  hurt,  and  his  re¬ 
venge  excited  :  first,  against  Othello,  for  not  be¬ 
stowing  on  him  the  office  of  Iris  lieutenant,  and 
giving  it  to  Cassio  ;  and,  secondly,  against  Cas- 
sio,  himself,  as  standing  in  the  way  of  his  ad¬ 
vancement.  His  hatred  of  the  Moor  wras  further 
excited  by  a  suspicion  of  his  wife's  infidelity  with 
him.  He  therefore  determines  for  revenge,  by 
insinuating  that  Desdemona  was  unfaithful  with 
Cassio  ;  so  as  at  once  to  destroy  Othello's  peace 
of  mind,  to  ruin  Cassio,  and  eventually  to  obtain 
his  place.  Here  then  are  plots  and  plans,  wheels 
within  wheels,  and  a  different  game  to  be  played 
with  Roderigo,  Othello,  and  Cassio  ;  and  indeed, 
with  every  individual  in  the  drama.  Nothing 
short  of  the  high  intellectual  endowment  marked 
on  the  development,  joined  to  his  secretiveness, 
cautiousness,  &c.,  could  have  conceived,  planned, 
and  carried  on  enterprises,  at  once  so  difficult 
and  so  hazardous. 

In  the  fust  scene  of  Act  2,  we  have  a  display 
of  Iago’s  satirical  powers  in  a  conversation  with 
Desdemona,  and  to  which  wTe  refer  our  readers, 
as  a  proof  that  he  would  “  be  remarkably  distin¬ 
guished  by  a  talent  for  satire.”  During  the  con¬ 
versation,  Cassio,  who  was  present,  takes  Desde¬ 
mona  by  the  hand,  on  which  Iago  observes  aside, 

“  He  takes  her  by  the  palm.  Ay,  well  said,  whisper ; 
with  as  little  a  web  as  this,  will  I  ensnare  as  great  a 
fly  as  Cassio.  Ay,  smile  upon  her,  do;  I  will  gyve 
thee  in  thy  own  courtship.  You  say  true;  ‘ t is  so 
indeed  ;  if  such  tricks  as  those  strip  you  out  of  your 
lieutenancy,  it  had  been  better  you  had  not  kiss’d 
your  three  fingers  so  oft,  which  now  again  you  are 
most  apt  to  play  the  Sir  in.  Very  good ;  well  kiss’d ! 
An  excellent  courtesy  !  ‘tis,  so,  indeed, — Yet  again 
your  fingers  to  your  lips?  Yvould  they  were  clys¬ 
ter  pipes  for  your  sake.” 

It  appears  from  a  soliloquy  which  we  shall 
quote  presently,  that  Desdemona’s  charms  had 
made  an  impression  on  Iago  himself,  and  jealousy 
at  the  supposed  preference  of  Cassio,  excites  his 
revenge  against  the  latter,  and  generates  that  sa¬ 
tire  or  irony,  which  it  was  stated  in  the  sketch 
would  be  “  biting,  severe,  and  sarcastic.” 

'To  be  Continued.) 


Some  persons  have  expected  to  see  his  crimes 
written  in  the  face  of  the  murderer,  and  have 
been  disappointed  because  they  did  not,  as  if  this 
impeached  the  distinction  between  virtue  and 


vice.  Not  at  all.  The  circumstances  only 
showed  that  the  man  was  other  things,  and  had 
other  feelings  besides  those  of  a  murderer.  If  he 
had  nothing  else, — if  he  had  fed  on  nothing  else, 
— if  he  had  dreamt  of  nothing  else  but  schemes 
of  murder,  his  features  would  have  expressed 
nothing  else :  but  this  perfection  in  vice  is  not 
to  be  expected  from  the  contradictory  and  mixed 
nature  of  our  motives.  Humanity  is  to  be  met 
with  in  a  den  of  robbers;  nay,  modesty  in  a 
brothel.  Even  among  the  most  abandoned  of 
the  other  sex,  there  is  not  unfrequently  found  to 
exist  contrary  to  all  that  is  generally  supposed 
one  strong  and  individual  attachment,  which  re¬ 
mains  unshaken  to  the  last.  Virtue  may  be  said 
to  steal,  like  a  guilty  thing,  into  the  secret  haunts 
of  vice  and  infamy ;  it  clings  to  their  devoted 
victim,  and  will  not  be  driven  quite  away.  No¬ 
thing  can  destroy  the  human  heart." — Oliver 
Twist. 


Literary  Honours  in  France. — In  France 
merit  of  all  kinds  is  rewarded  with  honours  or 
pensions ;  and  the  author  aspires  as  much  to  the 
one  or  the  other,  as  the  politician  or  the  soldier. 
Were  a  title,  or  even  a  pension,  conferred  upon 
an  English  literary  man,  merely  as  a  recompense 
for  his  writings,  tire  whole  nation  would  open 
the  eyes  of  astonishment ;  and  yet  who  are  so 
fit  to  sit  in  the  senate-house  of  a  nation,  if  the 
hereditary  peerage  did  not  absorb  all  other  con¬ 
siderations,  as  those  who  prove,  by  their  writings 
and  their  literary  researches,  that  they  are  fully 
competent  to  discuss  the  most  important  affairs 
of  the  realm?  It  was  only  three  years  ago,  that 
Alexandre  Dumas  and  Casimir  Delavigne  were 
both  offered  the  Peerage  in  France,  expressly 
for  their  literary  merits;  and  M.  Villemain,  M. 
Cousin,  and  many  other  members  of  the  senior 
legislative  assembly  in  the  land  of  our  great 
neighbours,  have  received  their  titular  honours 
from  the  same  motives. 


Every  community  has  a  right,  from  time  to 
time,  to  discharge  the  public  servants,  to  alter 
and  amend  laws  and  forms  of  government,  w  ith 
or  wuthout  precedent ;  to  enact  new  laws,  or  to 
repeal  the  old;  to  remodel  the  constitution  for  the 
common  benefit,  whenever  it  shall  seem  fitting 
to  the  general  perception  of  right  and  utility. 
One  generation  has  no  power  to  prescribe  regu¬ 
lations  for  another.  The  living  are  their  own 
masters.  Man  has  no  right  of  property  in  his 
fellow-man.  Nature  has  proclaimed  the  injus¬ 
tice,  the  inexpediency  of  Slavery.  Her  voice 
lias  gone  forth- — the  Word  of  God  over  the  old- 
time  Anarchy.  There  is  but  one  Sovereign  by 
Divine  Right  ;  one  proprietor  of  the  earth;  one 
sacred  and  inalienable  Majesty,  absolute  and  ir¬ 
responsible — The  Sovereign  People  ! 


Tub  Felon. — He  wTho  possesseth  slaves  is  in 
the  perpetual  habit  of  robbery  of  the  liberty,  the 
existence,  the  body  of  a  man — and  murder — 
by  shortening  the  duration  of  his  life  by  excess  of 
labour  or  privations. — Mcdtravers . 
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MR.  BURKE’S  LECTURES. 

LECTURE  5TH. — TEMPERAMENT. 

Similar  results  will  follow,  when  they  study  tem¬ 
perament  in  the  same  manner.  I  do  not  say  this,  as 
a  matter  of  mere  anticipation,  or  upon  m  me  theoreti¬ 
cal  grounds ;  I  have,  in  my  own  case,  pursued  this 
method,  somewhat  more  than  five  years  past,  and  al¬ 
ready  it  has  led  to  most  important  results.  A  few  of 
these  I  shall  presently  lay  before  you,  others  are  too 
imperfectly  developed  for  me  to  speak  of  them  as  yet. 
I  may  mention  however,  that  the  pursuit  of  this  me¬ 
thod  has  ultimately  enabled  me  to  lay  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  what,  from  my  mode  of  viewing  it,  may 
he  termed  a  new  science,  and  of  the  importance,  of 
which  we  could  not,  previously,  have  had 
any  adequate  idea.  Of  this  science,  even  phreno¬ 
logy  itself  is  hut  a  part ;  at  least  practical  phreno¬ 
logy  is  so.  The  science  I  allude  to  may  be  termed 
Ethnology,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  races  of  mankind, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  discover  and  classify  the  pri¬ 
mitive  races  or  species  of  mankind,  their  mental  and 
physical  peculiarities,  their  social  state  and  general 
history,  the  principal  mixed  races  which  have  sprung 
from  their  intermarriages,  and  the  laws  which  deter¬ 
mine  the  transmission  of  qualities  from  parents  to 
children.  The  term  ethnology  is  already  in  exist¬ 
ence,  and  the  subject  to  which  it  relates  has  always 
received  more  or  less  of  attention ;  but  all  wrho  have 
hitherto  investigated  the  matter  have  been  so  muoh 
influenced  by  certain  theories,  and  by  the  system  of 
generalizing,  of  which  1  have  spoken,  that  the  re¬ 
sults  which  they  have  obtained  are  utterly  vague, 
and  unsatisfactory,  and  without  any  practical  utility. 

As  far,  then,  as  the  moderns  are  concerned,  this  sci¬ 
ence,  I  believe,  remains  as  yet  wholly  undiscovered, 
exclusive  of  the  views  I  have  spoken  of.  If  any  thing 
was  known  of  it,  in  remote  antiquity,  and  it  is  proba¬ 
ble  that  a  goo  1  deal  was  known,  the  knowledge  has 
long  since  perished.  Had  we  not  been  so  completely 
Under  the  dominion  of  systems,  it  is  impossible  that 
our  ignorance  could  have  continued  so  long ;  but  we 
have  clung  to  our  theories  with  a  tenacity  which  the 
plainest  evidence,  the  most  obvious  and  familiar  facts 
have  not  been  able  to  overcome,  and  yet  our  fidelity 
has  been  in  vain ;  we  cannot  perpetuate  the  reign  of 
the  systems;  they  are  attacked  and  undermined 
on  all  sides,  by  the  encroachments  of  modern  sci¬ 
ence,  and  all  the  imposing  superstructures  raised 
upon  them  must  soon  crumble  into  dust.  Such  is 
ever  the  fate  of  falsehood  .  However  cherished,  how¬ 
ever  clung  to,  every  error  has  its  term.  Truth  alone 
is  eternal. 

It  is  not  my  object,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  un¬ 
fold  to  you  my  views  upon  this  new  science.  They 
are  too  recent,  too  imperfect,  and  they  clash  too 
much  with  certain  favourite  doctrines,  for  me  to 
feel  anxious  to  lay  them  before  the  public.  Nothing 
but  useless  controversy  couldattend  their  premature 
disclosure.  I  should  have  preferred  entire  silence 
In  regard  to  them,  for  sometime  to  come,  did  not  the 
nature  of  my  subject,  when  speaking  of  tempera¬ 
ment,  or  practical  phrenology,  continually  compel 
me  to  allude  to  them.  But  there  are  some  of  my 
views  upon  temperament  which  may  now  be 
advantageously  spoken  of,  even  although  they 
are  as  yet  but  very  imperfectly  developed.  Before, 
however,  I  explain  them  to  you,  I  must  say  some¬ 
thing  more  about  the  system  of  Drs.  Caldwell  and 
Thomas,  which  I  have  characterised  as  a  very  great 
improvement  upon  the  old  opinions. 

These  gentlemen  do  not  appear  to  have  had  in 


view  anything  like  the  method  I  have  proposed  to 
you,  but  yet  they  have  to  a  great  extent  followed  it. 
I  hey  have  studied  individually,  as  well  as  in  com¬ 
bination,  particular  portions  of  the  body,  and,  con¬ 
sequently  they  have  arrived  at  much  valuable  and 
precise  knowledge.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  dif¬ 
ferent  proportions  of  the  great  viscera  of  the  head, 
chest,  and  abdomen,  are  indicative  of  great  mental 
peculiarities,  and  it  is  also  certain,  that  the  most 
highly  developed  organs,  will  usually  be  the  most 
habitually  exercised,  as  well  as  the  most  efficient. 
If  the  head  be  in  predominant  development,  intellect 
or  feeling,  or  both,  will  proportionally  predominate 
oyer  the  more  animal  tendencies.  If  the  thoracic 
viscera  exceed,  muscular  power  will  be  the  charac¬ 
teristic,  and  muscular  exercise  the  prevailing  ten¬ 
dency.  If  the  abdominal  be  largest,  the  love  of  ease, 
and  a  fondness  for  the  pleasures  of  the  table  will  be 
chiefly  evinced.  .Again,  we  may  combine  these  in 
such  a  manner  thatany  two  may  be  disproportionate 
to  the  third,  or  we  may  have  the  three  in  exactly 
equal  proportion.  In  all  these  cases  the  proper 
functions  will,  of  course,  manifest  analogous  combin¬ 
ations.  Thus  we  shall  have,  in  all,  seven  tempera¬ 
ments,  three  in  which  one  element  predominates, 
three  in  which  two  predominate,  and  one  in  which 
all  are  equally  blended.  The  names  assigned  to 
these  temperaments  are  respectively,  the  encephalic , 
thoracic ,  abdominal ,  encephala-thoracic ,  encephalu- 
abdominal,  thoracico- abdominal,  and  mixed.  This  is 
well,  so  far,  but  you  will  soon  see  how  incomplete  it 
is.  In  the  first  place,  there  are,  in  immediate  con¬ 
nection  with  the  abdominal  viscera,  two  important 
functions,  which  ought  to  be  considered  separately— 
digestion  and  nutrition.  These  are  often  quite  dis¬ 
proportionate.  Some  persons  have  an  enormous  ap¬ 
petite,  and  of  course,  rapid  digestion,  who  are  never¬ 
theless  thin,  spare,  and  in  every  respect  poorly  nou¬ 
rished.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  eat  but  moderately, 
and  yet  are  predominantly  nourished.  These  states 
have,  of  course  different  effects  upon  the  mind,  and 
upon  the  other  physical  powers.  With  the  former, 
may  exist,  any  amount  of  general  activity  and 
energy ;  ease  of  disposition,  varying  from  moderate 
to  absolute  sluggishness,  will  characterize  the  other; 
and  usually,  also,  there  will  be  great  placidity  of 
temper :  this,  however,  requires  that  there  shall  be  no 
impediment  in  the  digestive  apparatus,  or  in  any  of 
the  important  secretions 

Then  again,  as  connected  with  the  chest,  we  have 
to  consider  not  merely  the  development  of  the  san¬ 
guineous  system,  but  that  also  of  the  muscular  sys¬ 
tem.  These,  surely,  are  quite  distinct ;  and  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  one,  cannot  tiecessarily  be  inferred 
from  that  of  the  other.  The  mental  manifestations 
are  equally  distinct.  Muscular  development  will,  of 
course,  have  relation  to  our  tendency  to  indulge  in 
bodily  motion,  and  to  the  absolute  energy  of  that 
motion.  The  development  of  the  heart  and  lungs 
will  have  relation  to  the  force,  vividness,  and  ac¬ 
tivity  of  all  the  vital  powers,  and  will,  in  a  particular 
manner,  influence  the  passions.  Now,  if  we  only 
take  into  our  classification,  the  two  extra  elements 
thus  obtained,  instead  of  having  seven  temperaments, 
wre  shall  have  thirty.  In  precisely  the  same  man¬ 
ner,  as  we  obtain  seven  combinations  from  three  ele 
ments,  so  do  we  obtain  thirty  from  fi\e  elements 
Every  additional  one  therefore  will  enormously  in¬ 
crease  the  number.  But  there  is  not  the  least  excuse 
for  restricting  the  classification  to  five  elements,  or 
anything  like  that  number.  Why,  for  instance, 
should  the  system  of  secretion  be  excluded  ?  Can  it 
be  supposed  that  the  liver  can  be  deranged,  or  dis» 
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proportionate,  without  materially  modifying  the  ha¬ 
bitual  cast  of  our  feelings?  Do  you  expect  a  bright 
and  joyous  disposition  to  accompany  a  pale  and  sal¬ 
low  hue?  Or,  why  not  treat  separately  of  the  heart 
and  lungs  ?  Their  functions  are  surely  sufficiently 
distinct;  and  it  is  notorious  that  they  are  often  very 
disproportionate  in  development.  Thus,  by  carrying 
to  tlieir  simple  and  legitimate  consequences,  the 
principles,  on  which  the  theory  we  are  now  consi¬ 
dering  is  founded,  it  is  clear,  that  we  shall  have  to 
start  with  a  pretty  considerable  set  of  elements.  To 
attempt  to  study  all  their  possible  combinations, 
would  indeed  be  a  hopeless  task. 

But  even  Dr.  Caldwell  himself,  has  found  some 
important  difficulties  in  his  system.  He  candidly 
acknowledges  that  it  does  not  enable  him  to  account 
satisfactorily,  for  two  of  the  temperaments,— -the  lym¬ 
phatic,  and  the  bilious.  A  more  rigorous  scrutiny 
will  shew  that  it  also,  in  a  considerable  degree, 
fails  with  the  nervous  .and  sanguine.  The  encepha¬ 
lic  and  nervous  temperaments  are,  by  no  means 
synonymous.  The  brain  may  decidedly  predominate 
in  size,  and  as  yet,  not  at  all  realize  Dr.  Spurzheim  s 
view  of  the  nervous  temperament.  In  cases  oi  less 
disproportion,  the  discordance  may  be  found  far 
greater.  It  is  much  the  same  with  the  sanguine  tem¬ 
perament.  The  thorax  may  decidedly  predominate, 
and  yet  the  individual  may  be  bilious,  or  choleric, 
or  melancholic,  or  phlegmatic ;  may,  in  fact,  be 
decidedly  deficient  in  some  of  the  most  important  pe¬ 
culiarities  ofthe  sanguine  temperament,  And  as  for 
the  mixed  temperament  of  Dr.  Caldwell,  it  may  ex  ¬ 
ist  in  conjunction  with  some  ofthe  most  marked  dif¬ 
ferences  of  character,  The  individual  may  be  joy¬ 
ous  or  melancholic,  placid  or  choleric,  nervous,  or 
lymphatic,  and  the  head,  chest,  and  abdomen,  all  the 
while,  in  very  exact  proportion.  But  there  is  an¬ 
other  glaring  defect  in  this  system.  No  account  is 
taken  of  the  important  element  of  colour.  Whether 
colour  ought,  to  be  regarded  as,  in  any  degree,  a 
cause  of  mental  peculiarity,  is  a  question  not  easily 
settled.  Fortunately,  it  is  one  of  very  secondary 
consequence.  That  colour,  however,  is  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  indication  of  mental  peculiarity,  can  hardly  be 
doubted,  by  any  one  possessing  the  least  practical 
knowledge  of  temperament.  And  yet  there  is  nothing 
in  the  theory  of  the  visceral  proportions,  that  gives 
us  the  least  insight  into  the  causes  of  the  variations 
of  colour  observed  in  the  skin,  eyes,  and  hair,  still 
less  does  it  tell  us  what  these  variations  indicate. 
This  is  a  most  serious  deficiency,  for  colour,  espe¬ 
cially  as  indicative  of  race,  yields,  in  importance  to 
no  other  single  indication. 

Another  omission,  of  equal  consequence,  is  texture. 
Very  little  account  indeed  has  been  made  of  this  ele¬ 
ment,  in  any  system  of  temperament,  and  yet,  with¬ 
out  it  we  should  ever  remain  in  ignorance  of  the 
causes  and  physiognomical  indications,  of  some  of  the  J 
most  interesting, and  impodantpeculiarities,thatcon-  i 
tiadistinguish  different  portions  of  mankind  I  shall 
presently  speak  of  some  of  these  peculiarities. 

{To  be  concluded  in  the  next  number.) 

INTELLIGENCE. 

SOCIETY  FOTt  THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  DUEI.I  ING. 
An  association  has  been  formed  for  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  duelling.  It  consists  of  326  members, 
including  21  noblemen,  13  sons  of  noblemen,  16 
members  of  parliament,  15  baronets,  SO  admi¬ 
rals  and  generals,  44  captains,  R.  N.,  23  colo¬ 
nels  and  lieutenant  colonels,  17  majors,  26  cap- 
in  20  lien  tenants  roval  navy, 


and  24  barristers.  They  denounce  duelling  as 
sinful,  irrational,  and  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
God  and  man.  They  also  pledge  themselves  to 
discountenance,  by  influence  and  example,  a 
practice  which  dishonours  God.  Captain  Hope, 
R.  N.  and  Mr.  W.  Dunmore,  have  become 
honorary  secretaries  to  the  association. 

From  the  “ Medical  Gazette'  and  “  Lancet 
we  find  that  great  progress  is  making  for  the 
study  of  insanity  in  lunatic  asylums.  At  the 
Edinburgh  Lunatic  Asylum,  applicants  must 
either  possess  a  medical  or  surgical  diploma. 
At  the  Gloucester  Lunatic  Asylum  no  fees  are 
required  to  be  paid,  but  merely  the  expenses  of 
board  and  lodging.  Young  ladies  are  also,  by 
being  received  as  assistants  and  students  amongst 
the  female  patients,  are  afforded  the  means  of 
qualifying  themselves  to  superintend  similar 
establishments.  From  Dr.  Hythe’s  report  we 
find  that  these  female  students  are  to  be  young 
ladies  of  good  education  and  manners,  who,  as 
well  as  the  medical  students,  are  required  to  re¬ 
main  twelve  months  in  the  asylum.  Both  classes 
reside  constantly  with  the  patients — head  their 
tables — join  in  their  excursions — promote  their 
amusements — arrange  their  difficulties— and  act 
in  all  things  as  their  friends  and  advisers.  The 
editor  of  the  “Lancet”  strongly  recomends  the 
study  of  mental  philosophy  to  those  who  intend 
to  practice  medicine. 

Phrenological  Lectures. — At  Hereford 
and  Leominster,  Mr.  E.  T.  Hicks  has  been  de¬ 
livering  courses  of  lectures  upon  Phrenology,  and 
its  practical  application,  particularly  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  education.  This  gentleman,  to  test  the 
science,  offered  at  Hereford,  to  examine  the 
head  of  any  person  in  the  audience,  and  give  an 
analysis  of  his  character,  but  no  one  submitted 
to  the  manipulations  of  the  lecturer. 

Mr.  Donovan  has  been  lecturing  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  and  Leicester.  At  the  former  learned  lo¬ 
cality  a  considerable  sensation  appears  to  have 
been  excited,  and  much  newspaper  controversy 
has  resulted.  The  “Chronicle”  displays  ex¬ 
traordinary  ignorance  upon  the  occasion. — 
Among  other  amusing  questions,  the  writer  asks, 
will  phrenologists  undertake  to  say  that  the 
mind  does  not  act  through  the  heart,  the  liver, 
or  even  the  stomach,  or  that  mind  is  not  diffused 
through  the  entire  animal  ?  The  audiences  it 
is  stated  were  large  and  attentive. 

Mr.  Rumball  has  been  lecturing  on  Phreno¬ 
logy,  with  much  success,  through  some  parts  of 
Kent,  and  the  gentleman  claims  the  merits  of 
having  overthrown  mesmerism  in  those  parts. 
The  Kentish  men  say  they  beat  Mr.  R.  at  every 
onslaught.  We  do  not  think  public  discussion 
a  good  way  to  investigate  scientific  truths,  and 
we  are  sure  M.  R.  is  not  a  cool  deliberate  en¬ 
quirer  on  the  subject:  he  has  asserted  what  is 
false,  and  his  object  is  to  prove  it  so. 

Mesmeric  lectures  are  being  delivered  in  all 
parts  ofthe  country  ;  and  have,  at  length,  crossed 
the  borders  into  Scotland;  we  are  glad  of  this 
The  result  ofthe  subject  being  investigated  by 
our  brethren  in  the  north  must  be  good.  The 
leaders  of  Phrenology  will  now,  e'er  long,  we 
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hope,  favour  us  with  their  opinion  upon  mesmero- 
phrenology.  Mr.  Adair,  of  Sheffield,  we  believe, 
has  the  honor  of  being  the  first  who  exhibited 
the  phenomena  in  Scotland ;  but,  the  subject  lias 
been  taken  up  by  Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  Dove,  Mr. 
M‘Gibbon,  and  several  other  gentleman,  who 
have  been  successful  in  exhibiting  many  startling- 
facts,  not  only  with  their  own  patients,  but  upon 
natives  of  the  places  where  they  have  been 
lecturing. 

Mr.  George  Coombe,  with  some  twenty- live 
other  gentlemen,  including  Mr.  Sampson  and 
Mr.  Simpson,  have  resigned,  as  members  of  the 
•association,  in  consequence,  they  assert,  of  the 
refusal  of  the  committee  to  record  their  protest. 
We  are  not  pleased  to  dwell  upon  this  subject; 
phrenologists  ought  to  be  superior  to  such  bick¬ 
ering.  Dr.  Klliotson  states,  that  the  committee, 
in  which  the  motion  was  made,  had  no  power  to 
act,  the  sole  business  being  limited  to  the  pecuniary 
matters  and  local  arrangements  of  the  associa¬ 
tion;  and,  moreover,  that  the  address  was  not 
entered  in  the  books;  and,  therefore,  there  could 
be  no  occasion  to  enter  a  declaration  against;  it 
but,  surely,  those  who  withdraw  must  know  that 
the  opinions  advanced  are  the  result  of  the 
organization  and  circumstances  of  the  indivi¬ 
dual;  and,  without  censuring  men  of  such  high 
standing,  we  regret  they  are  not  better  organized 
or  trained  themselves,  than  to  withdraw  from  a 
society,  having  for  its  object  the  dissemination 
of  knowledge.  Because  some  of  the  members 
differ  in  opinion  with  themselves,  upon  a  point 
in  their  own  declaration,  they  confess  they  know 
nothing. 


The  Laws  of  England. — Legislators  may 
labor  and  laws  may  be  enacted,  till,  as  at  present, 
in  this  country,  the  volumes  of  the  statute  book 
become  a  burden  to  our  shelves,  and  a  national 
disgrace;  till  the  actual  law  is  contained  in  pon¬ 
derous  to?nes,  which  can  be  numbered  only  by 
their  thousands  ;  but,  until  human  nature  is 
studied,  and  is  understood  by  legislators,  and  by 
the  administrators  of  the  law,  such  accumulations 
can  tend  only  to  increase  the  sum  of  human  ini¬ 
quity,  instead  of  lessening  that  sum;  to  render 
still  more  uncertain  “  the  glorious  uncertainty  of 
the  law,’’ — instead  of  rendering  that  law,  as  every 
law  by  which  citizens  are  bound,  ought  of  right 
to  be,  more  definite  and  plain,  and  easy  of  appre¬ 
hension.  When  legislators  and  administrators 
of  the  law  shall  have  studied,  and  shall  have 
made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  true  prin¬ 
ciples  of  human  nature,  they  will  see  that  the 
due  direction  of  the  various  impulses  and  motives 
by  which  man  is  impelled  to  action, — the  right 
education  of  the  various  mental  faculties, — and, 
thus,  true  civilization,  virtue,  morality,  and 
happiness,  are  to  be  obtained  by  means  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  penal  enactments  and  complicated 
codes. 


ON  THE  ULTIMATE  SOURCES  OF  PLEASURE 
AND  PAIN. 

“It  may  le  worthy  of  remark,  that,  although  plea¬ 


surable  emotions  are  experienced,  during  excitation 
of  many  portions  of  the  brain,  by  persons  in  the 
magnetic  trance,  great  uneasiness  is.  nevertheless, 
evinced  by  them  on  the  excitation  of  certain  other 
portions,  and  the  most  joyous  aspect  is  suddenly 
converted  into  one  of  the  utmost  sadness,  without 
any  other  ostensible  cause  ;  the  sleep  wake  r  being,  of 
course,  uninfluenced  by  certain  impressions  than  lo¬ 
cal  change  in  the  point  of  excitement;  which  fact 
must  tend  to  convince  all  who  have  had  occasion  of 
observing  it,  that  some  organs  or  nerves  are  the  espe¬ 
cial  subjects  of  unhappy  and  unpleasant  emotions  ; 
for  what  differences  of  opinion  may  exist  with  re¬ 
ference  to  the  recently  proposed  subdivisions  of  or¬ 
gans,  the  physical  actions  expressive  of  the  opposite 
emotions  of  pleasure  and  pain  are  in  all  cases  so 
definite  and  distinctive  that  none  who  have  wit¬ 
nessed  the  phenomena  can,  on  this  point,  mistake 
or  to  any  extent  misinterpret  the  manifestations. 

“  Phrenologists  have  supposed  pleasure  and  pain 
to  be  mere  affections  of  the  faculties. — ‘  Each  when 
indulge  l  in  its  natural  action  (says  Dr.  Spurzheim,) 
feels  pleasure,  when  disagreeably  affected  feels  pains 
consequently  the  kinds  of  pain  and  pleasure  are  as 
numerous  as  the  faculties.’  This  misery  of  all  kinds 
have  been  supposed  to  result  from  the  wounding  of 
the  feelings,  causing  an  undue  or  unpleasant  excite¬ 
ment  of  their  respective  cerebral  organs  ;  but  if  the 
facts  above  stated  be  generally  correct,  the  mere  ex¬ 
citing  cause  has  probably  been  mistaken  for  the 
more  immediate,  and  if  pain  generally  follows  from 
the  non-gratification  of  the  taculties,  it  would  seem 
to  be  rather  by  sympathetically  exciting  than  by  ex¬ 
periencing  the  emotion  themselves  ;  and  now  that  it 
is  suggested,  it  certainly  does  not  seem  probable  that, 
any  organ  should  perform  more  than  one  definite 
function,  which  must  be  allowed  in  supposing  that 
those  which  are  the  natural  recipients  of  agreeable 
emotions  can  really  feel  annoyance.  How,  for  in¬ 
stance,  can  disappointed  hope,  despair,  or  wounded 
benevolence  feel  sorrow?  How  can  any  organ, 
however  outraged,  feel  otherwise  than  it  is  organised 
to  feel  ?  Its  non-gratification  may  and  doubtless 
does  excite  antagonist  i.e.  or  avenging  organs,  which 
are,  in  reality,  the  patients  of  those  particular  sensa¬ 
tions  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  refer  to 
abdominal  excitation. 

(To  be  Continued J 


REVIEW. 

The  Phreno  Magnet  of  this  month  is  before  us : — we 
find  Mr.  Hall  intends  giving  up  public  lecturing,  to 
devote  himself  to  private  investigations  and  literary 
pursuits. 

The  number  contains  many  accounts  similar  to 
the  legion  already  published  of  effects  produced,  but 
none  of  the  experimentalists  seem  to  record  it  they 
notice  the  peculiar  organizations,  temperament,  &c., 
ot  the  subjects  acted  upon  ; — if  this  was  done  in  every 
case,  with  the  same  remarks  in  relation  to  the  opera¬ 
tor,  we  might  get  some  clue  to  the  cause  ot  the  great 
variety  of  effects  resulting  from  apparently  the  same 
causes,  and  this  we  consider  most  desirable. .  The 
American  mesmerists  are  endeavouring  to  invent 
terms  descriptive  of  the  effects  produced,  and  to  de¬ 
signate  the  application  of  the  principle.  This  a  most 
laudable  effort.  The  word  they  have  coined,  as  the 
name  for  the  science,  is  Pathetism.  Mr.  Roy  gives 
the  following  as  the  mode  to  produce  the  effects  Of 
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induce  the  influence. — He  says,  'Let  the  patient  he 
comfortably  seated  and  directed  to  fix  his  mind  on 
the  certainty  of  the,  anticipated  results.  His  head 
should  be  reclined  in  an  easy  position,  so  that  the 
eyes  may  be  considerably  elevated  and  kept  tmraore- 
ably  fixed  upon  one  spot  for  thirty  minutes  or  more. 
"While  he  is  sittoig  in  this  position  the  operator  may, 
if  he  wishes,  hold  one  of  his  hands,  while  standing 
or  sitting  by  his  side ;  or  he  may  give  the  patient  a 
piece  of  steel,  or  any  other  substance  not  disagreea¬ 
ble  to  him,  to  hold  in  his  hand.  The  more  firmly 
he  keeps  his  eyes  elevated  and  fixed  in  one  positi¬ 
on,  and  the  greater  the  certaint  y  with  which  he  an¬ 
ticipates  the  sleep  or  the  cure  to  be  effected  the  better.’ 

[This  is,  we  confess,  calculated  to  raise  a  smile, — 
we  doubt  the  possibility  of  keeping  the  eyes  fixed 
immoveably  on  one  spot  for  thitty  minutes  or  more, 
if  they  could  he  forced  to  do  so,  some  strange 
effect  certainly  would  follow : — hut  the  only  ques¬ 
tion  to  decide  is  one  of  fact, — and  observation  alone 
can  decide  that,  and  however  strange  and  opposed  to 
previous  notions,  the  more  we  ought  to  be  interested 
in  observing  the  phenomena.  Thesame  remark  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  statement  of  a  correspondent,  that  he  has 
found  the  loadstone  to  deprive  the  operator  of  his  in¬ 
faience,  until  he  had  been  out  in  the  air,  and  become 
again  charged  with  magnetism.] — Ed. 


Practical  Instruction  in  Animal  Magnetism  or  Mes¬ 
merism. —  The  result  of  thirty-jive  years'  prac¬ 
tice  and  observation. — by  J.  r.  deleuze. — Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Paris  edition. — Buchanan  ;  Ho¬ 
lywell -street. 

We  are  glad  that  a  cheap  edition  of  this  very  prac¬ 
tical  and  philosophic  writer’s  work  is  offered  to  the 
public.  We. trust  all  who  are  making  experiments 
will  study  this  work.  The  directions  are  simple, 
and  if  followed,  the  desire  for  producing  effects  will 
be  restrained,  and  the  efforts  directed  to  ameliorate, 
if  not  remove  the  sufferings  of  our  fellow  creatures. 
We  fear  bad  consequences  must  follow  the  playing 
upon  the  nervous  systems  of  mere  children,  as  now 
being  practised  by  lecturers  throughout  the  country. 


The  Zoist  of  this  quarter  is  admirably  produced, 
and  tl^e  matter  is  equally  excellent.  W'e  shall  in  our 
future  numbers  notice  this  spirited  publication  at 
some  length.  The  remarks  upon  the  conduct  of 
those  phrenologists,  who,  because  their  notions  are 
disagreed  with,  have  withdrawn  from  the  association, 
are  well  worth  perusal. — As  men  of  science  they 
certainly  should  have  joined  in  the  pursuit  of  truth : 
there  is  too  much  of  sectarian  dogmatism  in  the  with¬ 
drawing  from  societies  because  establishe  1  notions  are 
questioned,  and  how  phrenologists,  of  all  men,  can 
act  so,  must  astonish  most  people ;  it  goes  only  to 
prove  to  the  reflecting  phrenologist  that  there  exi  ts 
different  organs  in  the  brain,  and,  however  well  an 
individual  may  act  or  write  under  the  influence  of  his 
intellect  and  moral  feelings,  when  acting  harmoni¬ 
ously,  under  the  excitement  of  different  feelings  he 
forgets  not  only  the  practical  application  of  the  sci¬ 
ence  to  his  own  conduct,  but  his  intellect  also, — he 
becomes  the  mere  instrument  of  his  dominant  desire. 


The  Phrenological  Journal  for  this  quarter  con¬ 
tains  a  very  able  article  upon  the  phrenological 
treatment  of  the  insane,  without  mechanical  re¬ 
straint  on  the  person, — by  I.  S.Simpson.  We  shall 


occasionally  quote  some  of  the  passages :  but  at 
present  we  can  only  say,  that  much  has  been 
written  lately  upon  the  subject.  The  careful  peru¬ 
sal  of  this  paper  must  be  highly  interesting,  as 
well  as  instructive,  to  the  medical  man  and  the 
philosopher.  Few  will  admit  that  all  the  posi¬ 
tions  Mr.  S.  assumes  have  been  so  clearly  proved 
as  he,  no  doubt,  believes  them  to  have  been. 

There  is  an  interesting  paper  on  sympathy, 
with  several  cases  recorded,  in  connection  with 
the  science,  which,  as  our  space  permits,  we  shall 
present  to  our  readers.  Much  space  is  devoted 
to  memerism,  and  the  remarks  upon  it  by  diffe¬ 
rent  correspondents,  and  by  the  editor;  but  no¬ 
thing  decided  is  yet  advanced  in  connection  with 
that  science  and  phrenology.  There  are  some 
very  able  reviews  of  the  standard  medical  works, 
and  the  People's  Phrenological  Journal  is  noticed 
with  much  candour  and  impartiality.  The  faults 
pointed  out  shall  be  reformed  altogether.  We 
assure  our  esteemed  elder  brother  that  they  have 
arisen  from  the  conduct  of  a  party  no  longer 
joined  in  the  editorship,  so  that  neither  he  nor 
the  ‘  printer  ’  will  so  offend  again.  Our  only  de¬ 
sire  is  to  make  our  little  journal  as  generally  useful 
and  instructive  as  possible,  and  esteem  the  liber¬ 
ality  of  those  who  have  no  objection  to  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  what  they  write  for  general  good, 
so  that  it  is  fairly  circulated;  and,  for  ourselves, 
the  smallest  donation,  in  the  shape  of  sincere  coun¬ 
sel,  will  be  at  all  times  thankfully  received. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  People's  Phrenological 
Journal. 

June  27th,  1843. 

Sir, — I  am  not  going  to  oppose  the  existence  of 
the  power  of  magnetism,  but  I  do  oppose  the 
mean  grovelling  use  of  this  talent  so  benevolently 
lent  to  the  human  family.  In  all  charity  and 
respect,  I  beg  to  tell  your  correspondent,  Mr. 
Jones,  he  is  doing  an  injury  to  the  science.  I 
dare  say  he  wishes  to  benefit,  and  you  are  injur¬ 
ing  the  journal  by  publishing  his  letters.  I 
heard,  last  night,  Monday,  Mr.  Bayley  lecture, 
at  Dockhead; — it  gives  me  pleasure  to  express 
satisfaction  where  merit  is  due.  Mr.  Bayley 
promised  no  more  than  he  performed;  but,  let 
me  beg  of  him  not  to  practice  on  that  interest¬ 
ing  boy.  Lias  the  child  a  mother?  how  can  she 
see  him  reduced  to  a  mere  machine?  It  will  de¬ 
stroy  the  lovely  child.  I  could  hardly  suppress 
the  desire  to  assist  the  child,  and  use  my  power 
against  his  persecutors.  Rough,  ignorant  men 
may  like  to  see  such  exhibitions,  for  it  is  a  nine 
days’  wonder  with  them,  but  it  annoys  reflective 
beings.  Mr.  B.  will  find,  to  cure  one  diseased 
body  would  prove  the  truth  of  the  influence  more 
than  all  the  display  of  catelipsy,  or  mesmeric 
trance  he  can  produce  on  healthy  subjects. 

In  1832,  I  first  heard  of  magnetism — when 
young  —  with  a  heart  so  confiding,  I  told 
all  I  knew  and  believed  all  I  heard ;  but  the 
cruelty  of  man,  the  deceptions  of  the  world, 
have  taught  me  to  suspect  even  those  I  would 
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fain  love.  In  that  year,  in  Castle  Street,  I  heard 
Dr.  de  Prati  tell  the  cures  he  had  performed,  and 
I  took  the  glad  tidings  to  a  poor  woman  whose 
son  was  covered  with  dreadful  ulcers,  said  to  be 
incurable  by  some  very  eminent  physicians.  The 
mother  took  her  boy,  and  six  months  after  had 
the  delight  to  see  him  (whose  joints  she  had  seen, 
to  all  appearance  rotting)  playing  at  skipping- 
rope,  outside  the  door,  with  a  voice  as  strong  as 
any  urchin  of  seven  years  old.  The  power  that 
performed  the  cure  no  longer  excited  foolish 
curiosity,  and  wisdom  inspired  me  to  dig  into 
the  mine  of  infinite  love ;  and  I  would,  in  all 
humility,  advise  Mr.  13.,  by  a  cure,  to  gain  for 
the  magnet  a  disciple;  if  only  one  out  of  the 
hundreds  that  hear  him ;  and  he  will  do  it  more 
real  service  than  by  all  the  numbers  of  baby-minded 
men  he  can  get  to  play  with  him  at  mesmeric 
trap-bat  and  ball.  Let  firm,  but  gentle  love  be 
manifested.  To  be  a  magnetiser,  it  is  necessary  to 
be,  in  humility,  a  lamb;  in  greatness  a  man;  as  a 
subject  obedient;  as  a  citizen  noble;  as  a  Christian 
benevolent;  and  as  a  steward  to  the  universal, 
wise,  cautious,  and  honest.  With  these  creden¬ 
tials  signed  and  sealed  by  conscience,  he  can  pro¬ 
ceed,  destroying  disease  and  sorrow;  but  without 
them,  let  all  cease  to  attempt  to  magnetise,  for  as 
then  may  be  imparted,  a  regenerated  nature  to 
the  patient,  both  physically  and  spiritually,  so 
may  there  be  evil  powers  imparted  to  the 
afH  icted ;  and,  thus,  add  the  fuel  to  the  sutferer's 
flame,  which  may,  perhaps,  consume  him  or 
her.  I  speak  from  experience,  from  my  own 
injured  being,  not  to  be  thought  wise. 

A  Subscribes. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  People’s  Phrenological 
Journal. 

72,  Martin’s  Lane,  July  6th,  1843. 

Sir, — In  a  late  number  of  your  journal  I  see  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Rumball,  denouncing  mesmerism. 
He  says  that  he  is  in  a  situation  to  prove  mesme¬ 
rism  an  imposture  or  delusion.  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  Mr.  Rumball  at  the  Literary  Institution , 
Leicester  Square,  where  I  was  performing  some 
experiments;  and  on  that  occasion  he  certainly 
failed  in  shewing  that  imposture  or  delusion  had 
any  thing  to  do  with  the  subject.  If  Mr.  Rum¬ 
ball  will  provide  six  persons  on  whom  he  can  re¬ 
ly,  and  will  make  appointments  with  me,  for  the 
purpose  of  experimenting.  Such  appointments, 
embracing  a  period  of  three  weeks  ora  month,  I 
will  endeavour  to  convince  him  of  the  truth  of 
mesmerism.  The  appointments  must  be  private 
ones.  I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Richard  Hart. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Peoples  Phrenological 
J ournal. 

Northampton,  June  13th,  1843. 

Sir, — If  you  would  have  the  kindness  to  insert 
the  following  short  notice  you  would  very  much 
oblige  the  members  in  whose  behalf  I  write. 


After  a  series  of  interesting  lectures  on 
Phreno-magnetism,  in  this  place,  Northampton, 
by  Mr.  S.  T.  Hall,  which  have  created  a  great 
dea.1  of  sensation  in  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants, 
a  few  working  men  have  united  and  formed 
themselves  into  a  phreno-magnetic  class,  which, 
I  am  happy  to  say,  is  being  carried  on  with 
much  spirit,  they  being  determined  to  know  the 
truth  of  the  science  in  theory  and  practice  for 
themselves.  All  its  members  being  working 
men,  they  have  it  not  in  their  power  to  contri¬ 
bute  to  its  funds,  so  liberally  as  they  would  wish 
to  do;  and,  therefore,  cannot  boast  of  having  any 
variety  of  busts,  Sic.,  but  they  intend,  as  their 
funds  increase,  to  purchase  one  or  two  of  the 
best  busts  and  standard  works  extant  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  We  have  commenced  taking  your  valu¬ 
able  periodical,  the  “  Journal,”  the  “  Mesmerist,” 
and  the  “  Phreno-magnet,”  by  Spencer  T.  Hall. 

Feeling  the  great  importance  of  the  science 
themselves,  they  are  also  anxious  that  their  fel¬ 
low  workmen  should  become  acquainted  with 
it,  and  would,  therefore,  recommend  that  they 
form  themselves  into  societies  for  investigating 
the  same.  I.  S.  Gee. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  People's  Phrenological 
Journal. 

Sir,. — A  Mr.  Rumball,  who  dates  from  the 
Strand,  has  inserted  a  letter,  dated  the  24th  June, 
1843,  in  the  “  People’s  Phenological  Journal,” 
in  which  he  asserts  that  the  whole  system  of 
mesmerism  is  one  of  complete  delusion  or  impos¬ 
ture  ;  that  no  mesmeric  influence  whatever  exists, 
or  ever  did,  but  in  heated  imaginations;  and  that 
he  is  in  a  condition  publicly  or  privately  to  prove 
it  so  wherever  and  whenever  any  recognised 
operator  shall  afford  him  an  opportunity.  This, 
to  me,  smacks  strongly  of  a  puffing  advertise¬ 
ment  to  draw  audiencies,  and  to  fill  the  pockets 
of  the  advertiser.  Perhaps  this  individual,  before 
he  undertakes  to  charge  the  large  body  of  re¬ 
spectable  persons  who  are  now  investigating 
mesmerism,  with  being  deluded  or  impostors 
will  state  what  he  believes  mesmerism  to  be. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  when  sleep  is  induced,  when 
the  patient  is  in  that  state,  that  he  hears  no  one 
but  the  mesmerizer ;  when  his  arms  can  be  ren¬ 
dered  rigid  at  the  will  of  the  operator,  that  the 
patient  is  then  mesmerised. 

Whether  this,  Mr.  Rumball  considers  as  being 
mesmerised,  he  will,  perhaps,  state  publicly  in 
your  journal,  in  order  to  prevent  mistakes,  should 
any  one  think  fit  to  require  his  aid  in  disproving 
mesmerism. 

A  person  of  the  name  of  Rumball  has  been  at 
Maidstone,  recently,  and  the  mesmerisers  of  that 
place  and  he  are  at  issue.  The  body  of  mes¬ 
merisers  say  they  beat  Mr.  Rumball,  whilst  he 
declares  that  he  came  off  victorious.  At  all 
events  the  mesmerisers  did  not  feel  disposed, 
upon  a  second  occasion,  to  add  to  Mr.  Rumball's 
congregation;  and,  consequently,  to  pay  him  for 
asserting  things  they  did  not  believe;  and  for  at¬ 
tempting  to  disprove  facts  which  they  know 
and  have  proved  to  be  fully  established. 
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Mesmerism,  as  a  whole,  is  denounced  as  an 
imposition,  by  Mr.  Rumball.  Let  Mr.  Rum- 
ball  state  what  he  conceives  mesmerism  to  be, 
and  then  mesmerisers  can  enter  the  lists  against 
him.  I  am,  Sir, 

Yours  obediently, 

A  Mesmeiusek. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  People  s  Phrenological 
J ourncd. 

Dear  Sir, — Your  correspondent  J.  C.  L.  appears 
to  me  to  have  mistaken  the  range  of  his  men¬ 
tal  powers  and  metaphysical  acquirements,  and  | 
he  is,  naturally  enough,  angry  at  receiving  a  hint 
to  that  effect.  Since  he  presses  me,  1  must  tell  him 
plainly  that  I  do  not  choose  to  trouble  3  our  readers, 
or  waste  my  own  time,  in  answering  mere  puerili, 
ties,  I  am  aware  that,  in  submitting  my  views  to  the 
public,  through  the  medium  of  a  periodical,  I  am 
naturally  expected  to  pay  more  than  ordinary  at¬ 
tention  to  the  criticisms  of  its  correspondents;  but 
there  is  a  limit  to  all  things.  I  do  not  conceive 
myself  bound  to  enter  into  controversy  with  every 
kind  of  antagonist  that  may  chance  to  come  toward. 

If  this  mode  of  proceeding  does  not  satisiy  your 
correspondent,  he  has  his  remedy.  My  opinions 
are  before  him,  let  him  dissect  and  criticise  them  to 
any  extent  he  pleases ;  hut  he  las  no  right  to  be 
calling  on  me  tor  explanation  upon  explanation, 
merely  to  suit  his  particular  scale  of  perception,  or 
obviate  his  individual  difficulties. 

Mr.  J.  C.  L.  must  be  a  very  rash  sort  of  person. 
He  refers  me  to  No.  16,  of  your  Journal,  and  asserts 
that  he  has  quoted  m  v  definition  of  a  circle,  word 
for  word.  He  has  done  no  such  thing.  He  has 
nnsquoted  it,  and  made  nonsense  of  it,  Myf  defini¬ 
tion  (No.  16,  page  190,  1st  line)  is  this.  “A  circle 
is  a  figure  bounded  by  one  curved  line,  everywhere 
equally  distant  from  a  point  within  the  figure  called 
its  centre.”  His  definition  (No,  17,  page  216,  5th 
line)  is  as  follows: — “A  circle  is  a  figure,  bounded 
by  one  curved  line  everywhere  equally  distant  from 
one  point  to  another  within  the  figure,  called  its 
centre.”. 

Pegging  to  apologize  for  takirtg  up  any  portion  of 
your  valuable  columns  with  such  trifles, 

1  am,  & c, 

L.  Burke. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

S.  Williamson. — If  the  deduction  of  character, 
with  the  measurement  of  the  head,  were  sent  us,  pre¬ 
suming  the  measurements  were  correct,  certainly  we 
could  give  valuable  hints  on  the  question  proposed, 

Charles  Pembroke.  Birmingham. — The  experi¬ 
ment  of  Mr,  Pembroke,  goes  to  prove,  that  one  organ 
being  excited  mesmerically,  calls  up  others,  as  it  were, 
to  its  aid.  It  is  an  interesting  subject;  but  we  have 
not,  this  week,  space  to  publish  the  details.  Will 
Mr,  Pembroke  notice  the  organization,  temperament, 
&c„  of  his  subjects;  and  favour  us  with  a  note  of 
these  particulars,  as  well  as  the  effects  produced, 

T.  W-  W. — The  deduction  we  consider  very  good, 
under  the  circumstances  Our  correspondent  must 
persevere.  Let  him  observe  cases  in  nature,  and  not 
be  too  eager — he  will  soon  reap  the  advantage. 


Laura. — It  cannot  be  given  as  a  certain  rule  that 
persons  with  similar  organizations,  or  the  converse, 
with  dissimilar,  will  agree  best.  The  whole  deve¬ 
lopment  must  be  estimated  of  each  party.  For  ex¬ 
ample  : — There  is  no  doubt  that  both  having  large 
organs  of  benevolence,  there  would  be  much  sym¬ 
pathy  resulting  from  the  similarity  •  but  if  both  had 
large  combativeness,  quarrelling  might  result — great 
difference  in  organization  must  induce  difference  in 
feeling  and  tastes;  and  we  do  not  see  how  happiness 
can  flow  from  a  diversity  in  these  particulars. 

X.  Y.  Z  — We  have  before  said  we  cannot  under¬ 
stand  how  Will  is  a  separate  faculty,  any  more  than 
that  Memory ,  Perception ,  dpc,  are  separate  faculties. 

I  What  is  understood  by  Will  is,  we  believe,  tee  mani¬ 
festations  of  several  faculties;  certainly  not  confined 
to  the  intellectual  powers. 

A  Friend  to  Truth. — We  wish  to  promote  mesme¬ 
rism  as  far  as  we  believe  it  true  :  and,  especially,  as 
it  is  connected  with  phrenology  ;  but  do  not  see  the 
use  of  repeati  ng  the  details  of  similar  experiments. 
All  that  is  new,  and  likely  to  interest,  whether  the 
result  of  reasoning  or  experiment,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  publish. 

O.  S. — It  is  difficult  to  make  an  impression  in 
London.  It  proves  nothing  against  Mr,  Hall’s  sys¬ 
tem  or  ability,  that  no  sensation  was  created  in  the 
metropolis  by  his  visit. 

Eliza  must  not  rely'  on  (he  marked  busts  too  im¬ 
plicitly' — nature  is  the  book  to  study  from,  When 
by  teaching  or  study  she  has  qualified  herself  to  read, 
nature’s  works  we  will  at  all  times  endeavour  to 
solve  her  difficulties, 

Verax. — We  decidedly  think  it  wrong  to  train  sub¬ 
jects  to  exhibit  mesmeric  phenomena  f  or  the  purposes 
of  lecturing. 

A  Looker  On. — Yes;  many  medical  men  are  try¬ 
ing  mesmerism — hundreds  use  phrenology ;  and  are 
still  afraid  to  declare  themselves  phrenologists. 
When  it  is  fashionable  enough,  their  interest,  which 
now  restrains,  will  urge  them  on. 

Books,  Papers,  &c.,  to  be  noticed  in  the  monthly 
parts,  should  be  forwarded  by  the  10th  of  the  month, 
as  the  numbers  completing  this  part  are  ready  by  the 
15th. 
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Circumstances  have  arisen,  which  prevents  the 
continuation  of  Gall  s  Works  in  their  present  shape 
They  will  be  resumed  shortly  in  a  more  elegant  form 
and  size. 

The  “  Phrenological  Journal”  Office,  removed  to 
G.  Berger’s,  19,  Holywell  Street,  Strand;  where  all 
letters  and  books  for  the  Editor  are  to  be  addressed. 

A  Phrenological  Chart,  hy  the  Editor  ot  the 
“People’s  Phrenological  Journal,”  is  in  the  press 
illustrated  with  above  twenty  cuts,  showing  the 
groups  of  organs,  large  and  small,  price  3d, 
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A  COMPLETE  SYSTEM  OF  PHRENOLOGY. 

{Continued.) 

Constructiveness.  —  The  next  organ  we 
have  to  consider  is  named  constructiveness ;  and 
is  numbered  9  on  the  busts.  We  are  indebted  to 
Gall  for  the  discovery  of  this  organ.  When  mak¬ 
ing  his  observations  in  respect  to  this  talent,  he 
had  not  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  every  pri¬ 
mitive  faculty  had  its  seat  in  a  separate  portion 
of  the  brain;  hence  he  was  led  to  observe  the 
whole  head  of  those  persons  who  were  celebrated 
for  their  constructive  powers ;  he  frequently  no¬ 
ticed  that  the  heads  of  celebrated  artists  and  me¬ 
chanicians  were  as  broad  in  the  temporal  regions 
as  they  were  at  the  cheek  bones.  He  found 
however,  so  many  exceptions  to  this,  that  he  was 
led  to  infer  that  there  must  be  a  separate  organ, 
and  that  the  power  did  not  depend  upon  the  ge¬ 
neral  shape  of  the  head.  After  a  very  extended 
series  of  observations,  he  met  two  celebrated  me¬ 
chanics,  who  had  prominent  swellings  of  a  round 
shape,  on  the  temples.  He  found,  by  measuring, 
that  there  was  in  these  two  instances,  considera¬ 
ble  more  breadth  in  this  part  than  from  one  zygo¬ 
matic  bone  to  the  other.  This  convinced  him  the 
faculty  did  not  depend  upon  an  equality  of  width 
in  the  temporal  region  with  the  zygomatic  bones, 
but  upon  a  rounded  protuberance  above,  and  in 
some  instances  above  and  behind  the  external 
angle  of  the  eye.  The  zygomatic  bones  have  no 
relation  to  the  organ,  therefore  their  relative  pro¬ 
jection  or  depression  to  the  seat  of  this  organ 
must  not  be  taken  as  any  criterion  of  the  size  of 
the  organ. 

Situation. — This  organ  is  under  that  part  of 
the  frontal  bone,  immediately  above  the  spheno- 
temporal  suture,  in  front  and  a  little  below  ac¬ 
quisitiveness  ;  it  gives  a  general  breadth  and  ful¬ 
ness  to  the  temples ;  its  situation  will  vary  slightly 
according  to  the  development  of  the  approxi¬ 
mating  organs — a  large  middle  lobe  to  the  brain 
generally  forces  this  organ  higher  up ;  and  when 
order  and  some  of  the  other  organs  are  large, 
great  care  is  required  in  estimating  its  size. 

Primitive  Function. — This  appears  to  be 
the  desire  and  ability  to  construct,  that  is  to  fash¬ 
ion  or  configurate,  by  putting  together,  as  in 
building,  the  making  of  machines,  &c. ;  or  by 
carving  out,  as  in  sculpture,  modelling,  &c. ;  or 
by  any  of  the  processes  discovered  by  the  intellec¬ 


tual  faculties,  as  in  drawing,  painting,  &c.  Its 
range  of  operations,  it  will  be  easily  conceived, 
is  most  extensive ;  much  pleasantry  has  been  used, 
and  not  a  little  ridicule,  on  account  of  the  variety 
of  purposes  served  by  this  power ;  but  ridicule 
can  avail  but  little  against  well-observed  facts. 
It  has  been  asked,  what  relation  can  exist  between 
the  architect  who  erected  the  splendid  edifices  of 
St.  Peter’s,  at  Rome,  the  Pantheon,  &c.,  and  the 
milliner,  who  constructs  tasteful  caps  and  bon¬ 
nets  ;  or  the  frisseur,  who  builds  up  what  Boileau 
calls  the  gallant  edifice  of  head-dresses  for  the 
ladies.  It  may  easily  be  proved  by  every  day  ex¬ 
perience,  that  many  powers  may  be  turned  to  as 
great  a  variety  of  uses,  according  to  the  circum¬ 
stances,  and  the  other  organs  acting  in  combina¬ 
tion  ;  the  power  alone  is  given  by  this  faculty  ; 
the  object  it  shall  be  directed  upon,  depends  on 
other  causes;  it  may  in  fact,  be  said,  to  be  used 
as  an  instrument  to  manifest  and  gratify  the  other 
faculties,  and  we  find  its  activity  shewn  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  wants  and  civilization  of  indivi¬ 
duals  and  nations,  in  the  construction  of  the 
meanest  hut,  the  coarsest  tools  and  household  im¬ 
plements,  as  well  as  in  the  commodious  houses  and 
splendid  palaces,  ornamented  and  furnished  with 
every  imaginable  luxury  that  can  administer  to 
the  wishes  or  wants  of  the  inmates.  This  faculty 
does  not  invent,  but  aids  the  execution  of  what 
other  portions  of  the  intellect  designs. 

Auxiliary  Faculties. — The  whole  of  the 
perceptive  faculties  work  with  this  organ,  and 
may  either  excite  or  be  excited  by  it ;  so  also  is  it 
with  the  reflective  faculties;  but  they,  more  fre¬ 
quently,  call  it  into  action.  Any  of  the  feelings 
may  excite  this  power  to  activity  indirectly — 
the  social  feelings  may  excite  it  to  amuse  or  gra¬ 
tify  their  objects — the  destructive  and  combative 
propensities  excite  it,  and  instruments  of  war  and 
infernal  machines  are  constructed — and  so  of  all 
the  other  powers,  especially  of  acquisitiveness  and 
love  of  approbation,  which  in  the  present  state  of 
society  are  the  two  main  springs  of  action.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  mention  that  the  general 
tendency  to  action  or  repose  given  by  the  tempor- 
ament  will  extend  to  this  faculty. 

Antagonist  Powers. — There  can  scarcely 
be  named  a  direct  opponent  to  this  power,  in  the 
legitimate  activity  of  any  of  the  faculties.  T  he 
moral  feelings  will  restrain  its  skill,  being  turned 
to  immoral  and  destructive  purposes,  or  even  fri¬ 
volous  ones.  The  intemperate  gratification  of 
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the  senses  blunts  the  power  as  well  as  lessens  the 
inclination  to  use  it,  or  it  is  only  used  by  fits  and 
starts. 

Manifestations. — We  see  the  evidences  of 
this  power  in  all  situations  in  this  wTorld : — the 
merest  savage  constructs  a  spear,  or  some  machine 
to  kill  the  beast  or  fish  which  affords  him  nou¬ 
rishment — the  child  will  make  its  paper  boat,  and 
fashion  a  cap  or  dress  for  a  doll — some  children 
will  begin  to  use  the  scissors,  and  attempt  configu¬ 
ration  even  before  they  can  talk.  The  manifest¬ 
ations  of  this  faculty  backed  on  by  acquisitive¬ 
ness,  have  given  to  civilized  Europe  their  c  ities, 
shipping,  rail-roads,  the  Thames  Tunnel,  and  in¬ 
deed  all  the  conveniences  of  life ;  but  still  we  find, 
as  we  proceed  investigating  the  causes  of  men’s 
actions,  that  wdiile  the  intellect  has  been  driven 
on  and  cultivated  to  the  highest  speed  and  pitch, 
man,  being  still  ignorant  of  the  influence  of  the 
moral  laws,  and  the  necessity  of  the  intellect  suc¬ 
cumbing  to  their  direction,  all  the  gigantic  in¬ 
tellectual  efforts  of  men  have  failed  to  produce 
that  general  amount  of  happiness  which  should 
flow  to  all  from  improvements  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  machinery,  &c.,  when  the  whole  mass 
of  men  are  sharers  in  the  blessings  nature  has 
abundantly  provided  for  all,  but  which,  for  a  time, 
are  monopolized  by  the  few',  who  are  ignorant  that 
their  own  happiness  can  alone  be  secured'  by 
making  others  so.  The  manifestations  of  this 
powder  will  be  noticed  in  every  mechanic’s  shop. 
Some  of  the  men  are  never  at  a  loss  for  a  tool, 
they  can  turn  their  hands  to  any  thing  ;  others 
must  have  every  one  of  the  means  exact,  and 
then  often  fail  in  the  end  to  be  accomplished — 
they  have  awkward  slips  with  their  tools,  cut 
themselves,  and  are  at  a  loss  if  any  thing  out  of 
the  usual  routine  occurs.  Among  our  greatest 
men  in  other  respects,  we  shall  find  some  so  de¬ 
ficient  of  this  power,  that  they  have  been  obliged 
to  relinquish  pursuits  from  their  inability  in  this 
respect ;  while  others  have  been  unable  to  attend 
to  their  ordinary  occupations,  so  great  has  been 
their  desire  to  construct.  Particular  examples 
will  presently  be  referred  to. 

The  uses  of  this  power  are  to  improve  and  in¬ 
crease  the  conveniencies  of  men,  and  so  advance 
the  progression  of  the  whole  race.  The  abuses 
are,  using  it  for  the  amelioration  of  a  few ;  for 
instruments  of  torture — cruelty — and  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  mere  amusement,  or  gratification  of  the 
senses :  as  in  the  case  of  harnessing  fleas,  and 
making  them  draw  coaches — the  time  bestowed, 
with  the  ability  employed,  might  have  produced 
something  really  useful.  Many  other  frivolous 
abuses  of  this  power  will  strike  all :  some  who 
have  this  feeling  strong,  when  it  is  not  well  di¬ 
rected,  are  never  happy  but  when  they  are  pulling 
down  to  rebuild,  altering,  and  remodelling.  We 
have  seen  many  under  a  morbid  action  of  this 
power,  devote  their  time  and  money  to  the  most 
frivolous  objects,  grottos,  Eic.,  and  descant  with 
all  possible  solemnity  upon  the  importance  of 
some  change  in  the  appearance  of  a  pig-stye,  or 
the  erection  of  a  gothic  summer-house;  in  de¬ 
fault,  the  individual  will  make  shift,  and  unless 
he  can  afford  to  pay  for  everything,  nothing  is 


ever  nice  or  commodious  about  him,  be  his  occu¬ 
pation  in  the  work  shop,  garden,  or  retail  shop ; 
but,  of  course,  other  organs, — as  ideality,  order, 
&c., — lend  their  aid  in  these  manifestations. 

Examples. — Dr.  Gall,  among  many  others 
mentions  the  celebrated  astronomer,  David  Frere 
Augustin,  and  the  famous  Voigtender,  mathema¬ 
tical  instrument  maker,  as  examples  of  the  large 
size  of  this  organ,  and  strength  of  the  accompa¬ 
nying  constructive  talent. 

Prince  Swartzenberg,  the  minister  of  Austria, 
at  the  Court  of  Paris,  once  put  Gall  and  Spurz- 
heim  to  the  test.  After  dining  together,  he  took 
Gall  into  another  room,  and  shewed  him  a  young 
man,  without  the  interchange  of  a  single  word 
they  rejoined  the  company,  and  requested  Dr. 
Spurzheim  to  go  and  examine  the  young  man’s 
head  :  the  doctor  in  a  minute  returned,  and  said 
he  believed  him  to  be  a  great  mechanician,  or  an 
eminent  artist  in  some  constructive  branch. 

The  prince  had  him  brought  to  Paris,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  great  mechanical  talents,  and  sup¬ 
plied  him  with  the  means  for  studying,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  bent  of  his  natural  disposition. 
There  is  in  most  of  the  phrenological  museums, 
the  cast  of  the  head  of  a  milliner  of  Vienna, with 
a  very  large  development  of  this  organ — it  is  in 
fact  large  in  all  who  are  celebrated  for  their 
mechanical  or  constructive  talent.  Our  own 
astronomer,  Sir  W.  TIerschel,  who  made  his  own 
telescopes  ;  Brunei,  the  architect  of  the  Thames 
Tunnel  ;  Wilkie,  Haydn,  and  most  other  cele¬ 
brated  painters;  Chantry  and  Joseph,  the  sculp¬ 
tors  ;  Michael  Angelo,  and  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
displayed  at  early  ages  the  influence  of  this 
power;  the  former,  before  he  wTas  sixteen  years  ot 
age,  executed  w  orks  considered  equal  to  the  most 
famous  ones  of  antiquity;  at  thirteen  years  of  age, 
Wren  was  equally  distinguished  for  his  skill.  It 
must  have  been  large  in  Peter  the  Great,  who, 
as  well  as  Leopold  1.,  and  Louis  XVI,  would 
amuse  himself  wdth  constructing  locks.  Many 
noblemen  and  private  gentlemen  find  their  great¬ 
est  pleasure  in  a  work  shop,  and  will  even  fit  them 
up,  for  their  own  use  and  recreation.  It  is  a  re¬ 
markable  fact,  that  to  some  extent  this  powder  w  ill 
be  shewn  independent  of  intellect ;  but  of  course, 
the  range  of  its  action  will  be  limited — but  the 
fact  is  most  conclusive,  as  to  the  existence  of  se¬ 
parate  organs  in  the  brain.  In  the  records  of 
many  hospitals  for  the  insane  and  the  idiotic,  it 
is  mentioned  as  an  inexplicable  fact,  that  the  in¬ 
mates,  although  labouring  under  general  imbe¬ 
cility,  manifest  some  talent  in  an  extraordinary 
degree.  Dr.  Rush  mentions  several  cases  in  which 
a  talent  for  design  and  construction  had  been  ma¬ 
nifested  during  a  fit  of  insanity.  He  further 
says,  that  there  is  no  insane  hospital  in  w-hich 
there  are  not  cases  of  individuals  who,  previous 
to  the  disease,  never  exhibited  the  slightest  traces 
of  mechanical  ability,  but  afterwnrds  have  con¬ 
structed  machines,  and  ships  completely  rigged. 
F odere,  in  his  Traite  du  Goitre  et  de  la  Crelinisme, 
p.  133,  says,  “  That  by  an  inexplicable  singu¬ 
larity,  some  of  these  individuals  {cretins),  endowed 
asthe  y  are  with  such  weakminds,  are  born  with 
!  a  pai  titular  talent  for  copying  paintings,  for 
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rhyming,  or  for  music.  I  have  known  some 
teach  themselves  to  play  tolerably  on  the  organ 
or  harpsichord  ;  others,  who  without  ever  having 
a  master,  understood  the  repairing  of  watches, said 
the  construction  of  some  pieces  of  mechanism.” 

(To  he  Continued.) 


MESMERISM. 


( Continued  from  page  270.) 

“From  this  time,”  says  Dr.  Elliotson,  I  was 
satisfied  that  such  a  power  as  mesmerism  exists, 
and  hoped  some  day  to  enquire  into  it.  I  had 
no  opportunity,  however,  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Baron  Dupotet  in  this  country  a  few  months 
back.”  This  wTas  written  in  that  part  of  his 
Physiology  which  appeared  in  1837. 

Of  all  the  persons  who  witnessed  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  M.  Chenevix  in  London,  he  was  the 
only  one  who  turned  them  to  account.  On  the 
others,  whose  names  are  enumerated,  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  Drs.  Babington,  senior  and  junior,  Har¬ 
grave,  Holland,  Milligan,  Prout,  Whymper, 
Wilmot,  Wright,  Messrs.  Bagnold,  Brodie,  Earle, 
North,  Riadore,  and  Smith,  they  fell  as  seed  on 
stony  ground  ;  on  Dr.  Holland  and  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie,  indeed,  they  rather  fell  as  among  thorns; 
and  indeed  it  is  more  correct  to  say  that  weeds 
were  engendered  than  that  what  came  up  was 
choked. 

We  are  certain  that  our  readers  will  be  gra¬ 
tified  with  our  presenting  to  them  the  admirable 
concluding  pages  of  Mr.  Chenevix’s  papers. 

“  Things  which  are  so  directly  opposite  to  cur¬ 
rent  opinions  should  be  witnessed  more  than 
once  before  they  are  judged  Could  these  pheno¬ 
mena  be  infallibly  produced  at  will,  and  before  an 
unlimited  number  of  witnesses,  the  question  would 
be  decided  at  once.  Sentence  might  long  since 
have  been  pronounced  upon  it  at  a  public  theatre. 
But  they  are  too  delicate  for  common  exhibition. 

“  To  combat  all  evidence  on  a  subject  which 
seems  so  marvellous,  to  destroy  the  value  of  every 
testimony,  they  who  think  that  no  man  can  see 
but  themselves,  adduce  the  many  errors  and  im¬ 
postures  which  have  gained  credence  in  the 
world  for  a  time,  and  then  have  been  exploded. 
They  appeal  to  the  fables  of  antiquity,  to  the 
superstitions  of  Mahomet,  to  the  savages  of 
Africa.  But  can  any  man  of  good  faith  compare 
the  principles  and  conduct  of  me-merisers  with 
those  ?  The  ancients  knew  not  what  the  diffu¬ 
sion  of  knowdedge  was,  and  science  was  a  secret 
of  priestcraft.  M  ahomet  founded  an  empire  and 
a  sect,  and  these  two  great  prizes  of  his  ambition 
rewarded  the  lies  and  devastation  which  his  mili¬ 
tary  apostles  spread  through  the  world.  Savages, 
at  all  times,  -were  the  easy  dupes  of  superstitious 
credulity.  But  the  partizans  of  mesmerism, 
stimulated  by  no  interest  but  truth,  appeal  not 
to  an  ignorant  multitude,  easy  to  deceive  or  to 
fanaticise :  but  to  men  of  science  and  genius, 
scrutmizers  of  nature,  ponderers  upon  her  works. 
W ould  the  author  of  the  Mecanique  Celeste , 
which  not  fifty  men  living  can  comprehend, 
condescend  to  lay  his  opinions  bare  to  umpires 
so  much  his  inferiors  as  they  would  be  whom  j 


mesmerism  could  this  day  deceive  ?  Would  all 
the  learned  disciples  of  this  art  in  Europe  give 
up  their  honest  fame  for  the  reputation  of  im¬ 
postors  ?  Some  antagonists  avail  themselves  of 
the  discredit  into  which  Mesmer  fell  by  his  own 
doctrines.  But  this  is  a  fallacious  mode  of  rea¬ 
soning  ;  for,  if  his  doctrines  are  true,  Mesmer  is 
absolved  from  this  imputation.  Mesmer  was, 
indeed,  declared  to  be  the  greatest  mountebank 
of  the  last  century;  but  by  whom, by  the  greatest 
mountebank  of  modern  history, Buonaparte.  That 
Mesmer  was  disinterested,  a  profound  philosopher, 
original  discoverer,  cannot,  indeed,  be  supported 
by  the  history  of  his  life :  his  rapacity  was  ex¬ 
cessive  ;  his  injustice,  in  not  sufficiently  acknow¬ 
ledging  the  prior  claims  of  Maxwell,  Greatreakes, 
Gassner,  &c.,  was  extreme  ;  his  own  title  to  the 
doctrines  which  he  taught  was  small.  But  those 
doctrines  are  independent  of  his  talent  or  his 
veracity  ;  they  stand  upon  their  own  merits; 
they  have  been  proved  by  thousands  ;  and,  if 
his  name  has  here  been  affixed  to  them,  it  is  in 
the  hope  that  the  appellation  of  animal  magne¬ 
tism,  now  deemed  to  convey  an  erroneous  notion  of 
this  agent,  may  be  discarded. 

“  How  strangely  must  they  estimate  nature, 
how  highly  must  they  wlue  themselves,  who 
deny  the  possibility  of  any  cause,  of  any  effect, 
merely  because  it  is  incomprehensible  !  For, 
in  fact,  what  do  men  comprehend  ?  Of  what  do 
they  know  the  causes  ?  When  Newton  said  that 
gravitation  held  the  world  together,  did  he  assign 
the  reason  why  the  heavenly  bodies  do  not  fly 
off'  from  each  other  into  infinite  space  He  did 
but  teach  a  word  ;  and  that  word  Las  gained  ad¬ 
mittance,  as  it  were,  surreptitiously  amid  causes, 
even  in  the  minds  of  the  most  enlightened,  inso¬ 
much  that  to  doubt  it  now  were  a  proof  of  igno¬ 
rance  and  folly. 

“  Let  an  untutored  Indian  hear,  for  the  first 
time,  that  the  moon,  which  rolls  above  his  head, 
is  suspended  there  by  the  power  of  gravitation ; 
that  she  obeys  the  influence  of  every  little  speck 
which  his  eye  can  discern  in  the  firmament  ;  of 
orbs  placed  beyond  them  again,  but  invisible  to 
us,  because  their  light  has  not  yet  reached  our 
globe  ;  that  the  earth  cannot  be  shaken,  and  the 
shock  not  communicated  through  the  whole  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  universe ;  that  every  pebble  under  his 
feet  as  virtually  rules  the  motions  of  Saturn  as 
the  Sun  can  do.  Let  him  then  be  told  that  one 
sentient  being,  placed  in  the  vicinity  of  another 
sentient  being,  can,  by  a  certain  action  of  his 
nervous  system,  produce  the  daily  phenomenon, 
sleep,  and  the  rarer  one,  somnambulism  :  and 
which  of  these  lessons  would  he  be  the  most 
prompt  to  credit  ?  Certainly  not  that  which  in¬ 
culcates  an  impalpable  action  and  reaction  be¬ 
tween  infinite  masses,  separated  by  infinite  dis¬ 
tances.  The  pride  of  learning,  the  arrogance  of 
erudition,  deem  it  ignoble  to  believe  what  they 
cannot  explain  ;  while  simple  instinct,  struck 
with  awe  by  every  thing,  is  equally  open  to 
credit  what  it  cannot  as  what  it  can  comprehend, 
and  admits  no  scholastic  degrees  of  marvellous- 
|  ness.” 

[To  he  concluded  in  the  next  number.) 
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lecture  4th. — ( Continued .) 

I  have  thus,  I  trust.,  satisfied  you,  that  the  views  hi¬ 
therto  entertained  upon  the  classification  of  the  tem¬ 
peraments  are  both  extremely  imperfect,  and  ex¬ 
tremely  erroneous ;  I  have  now  to  shew  you  that 
the  opinions  of  phrenologists,  respecting  the  effects  of 
temperament,  in  modifying  the  action  of  the  mental 
powers,  are  also  extremely  imperfect. 

Many  ol  the  ancient  physicians,  and,  following  in 
their  footsteps,  many  modern  physiolgists  have 
greatly  exaggerated  the  effects  of  temperament.  They 
have  supposed  that  all  the  peculiarities  of  character 
that  contradistinguish  individuals  result  from  it:  and 
indeed  there  is  some  ground  for  this  opinion,  for  no 
two  persons  will  be  found  with  the  exact  same  tem¬ 
perament.  But  when  we  come  to  separate  and  ana¬ 
lyse,  we  readily  perceive  that  there  are  many  impor¬ 
tant  p>oints  of  character  that  are  not  to  he  accounted 
for,  by  any  proportions  of  the  humours,  any  particu¬ 
lar  combinations  of  the  principal  solids  of  the  body, 
or  of  the  great  viscera,  but  which  are  solely  in  rela¬ 
tion  with  the  developments  of  particular  portions  of 
the  cerebral  mass.  The  exact  demonstration  of  this 
fact  is  due  to  phrenology  ;  and  it  so  happens  that  the 
mental  manifestations  dependent  upon  particular 
forms  of  brain  are  of  so  much  greater  consequence 
than  those  depending  exclusively  on  temperament, 
that  the  founder  of  the  science,  dazzled  by  his  splen¬ 
did  discovery,  seems,  fora  long  time,  to  have  altoge¬ 
ther  overlooked  the  importance  of  temperament,  and 
to  have  sought  for  the  source  of  every  purely  men¬ 
tal  peculiarity,  in  the  formation  of  the  brain.  We 
are,  for  the  most  part,  so  prone  to  adopt  extreme 
opinions,  that  when  we  perceive  error  in  one  position, 
it  is  did: cult  for  us  to  avoid  rushing  into  the  opposite 
extreme.  As  phrenology  became  more  and  more 
matured,  however,  the  necessity  of  reverting  to  the 
study  of  temperament  became  more  apparent.  At 
the  present  moment,  all  experienced  manipulators,  or 
at  least  all  cautious  and  candid  ones,  are  intimately 
convinced  that  the  influence  of  temperament  is  very 
important,  and  what  is  known  upon  the  subject 
very  unsatisfactory.  According  to  the  system  of 
Dr.  Spurzheim,  (that  almost  universally  adopted,) 
temperament  merely  indicates  relative  activity  and 
energy.  Energy  indeed,  though  spoken  of  in  con¬ 
nection  with  temperament,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
above  descriptions  of  the  lymphatic  and  bilious  tem¬ 
peraments,  is  more  properly  considered  as  the  com¬ 
bined  result  of  large  organization  with  constitutional 
activity.  It  is  this  latter  quality  which  is  considered 
as  properly,  if  not  exclusively  dependent  upon  tem¬ 
perament.  “There  are  four  temperaments,”  says 
Mr.  Combe,  “  accompanied  with  different  degrees  of 
activity  in  the  brain, — the  lymphatic,  the  sanguine, 
the  bilious,  and  the  nervous.”  In  fact,  the  size  and 
activity  of  the  different  portions  of  the  brain  were  all 
that  was  considered  by  phrenologists,  up  to  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  announcement  of  the  views  of  Dr.  Thomas 
and  Dr.  Caldwell.  Activity  was  supposed  to  depend, 
partly  upon  organic  development,  partly  upon  exer¬ 
cise,  but  chiefly  upon  temperament ;  force  or  energy 
upon  size  and  activity  conjoined.  While  this  sys¬ 
tem  was  acted  upon,  phrenologists  were  perpetually 
making  the  most  signal  failures  in  the  practical  ap¬ 
plications  of  their  science,  and  were  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  a  variety  of  unsatisfactory  modes  of  ex¬ 
plaining  or  covering  them  :  and  thus  a  vast  account 
was  made  of  the  modifying  influence  and  antagonis¬ 
tic  force  of  different  organs,  of  the  effects  of  exercise. 


education,  circumstances,  self-control,  kc  :  and  there 
was  so  much  vagueness  in  all  these  explanations, 
that  by  their  assistance,  the  most  glaring  failures 
were  easily  glossed  over,  so  that  experiments  which 
intensely  confirmed  the  scepticism  of  the  anti-phre¬ 
nologist,  wTere  often  considered  as  very  satisfactory, 
by  the  advocate  of  the  science.  When  phrenology 
reached  this  stage,  it  became  stationary,  and  such  it 
has  essentially  remained,  for  the  last  twenty  years  at 
least.  Nor  does  there  appear  any  prospect  of  its 
advancement,  until  its  cultivators  get  completely  rid 
of  this  pervading  vagueness  which  mingles  with,  and 
vitiates  all  their  reasonings,  and  recommence  their 
labours  with  a  rigorous  system  of  mental  analysis. 
To  follow  out  this  system  two  things  are  indispensa¬ 
ble — careful  observation,  and  deep  thinking.  Nei¬ 
ther  will  do  alone.  The  human  mind  is  too  feeble 
to  dispense  with  the  aid  of  continual  experiment,  in 
a  matter  of  such  abstruseness  ;  and  there  are  nume¬ 
rous  inherent  difficulties  in  the  case,  which  no  accu¬ 
mulations  of  fact  will  enable  us  to  overcome,  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  profound  abstract  thought.  The 
science,  indeed,  may  already  boast  of  many  enthusi¬ 
astic,  and  some  careful  observers,  but  it  is  not  so 
obvious  that  it  can,  as  yet,  number  amongst  its  cultiva¬ 
tors  any  really  profound  thinkers.  This  latter  asser¬ 
tion,  like  so  many  others  I  have  made  to  you,  will, 
of  course,  be  regarded  at  the  present  time  as  ex¬ 
tremely  heterodox,  but  the  case  will  be  somewhat 
altered  when  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  explain¬ 
ing  my  views  of  the  concentrative  tendencies.  We 
shall  then  find  that  many  will  shrink,  even  in  their 
own  minds,  into  ordinary  personages,  who  are  at 
present  regarded  as  very  profound  thinkers,  on 
account  of  their  large  foreheads  and  studious  habits. 
But  at  all  events,  it  will  be  easy  for  me  to  shew  you, 
on  the  present  occasion,  that  no  very  profound 
thought  has  been  bestowed  upon  a  system  of  tempe  ¬ 
rament  which  limits  itself  to  the  determination  of 
relative  activity  and  energy. 

In  the  system  of  Dr,  Caldwell,  even  these  ele¬ 
ments  are  not  distinctly,  or  sufficiently  provided 
for.  The  system  chiefly  regards  the  tendency  to 
exercise,  in  different  departments  of  the  general 
organism,  which  tendency  is  made  dependent,  both 
upon  relative,  and  absolute  development.  But  it  in 
no  way  accounts  for  the  superior  energy  of  manifesta¬ 
tion  connected  with  the  bilious  temperament,  and  its 
modifications;  for  the  feebleness  and  coldness  of 
the  lymphatic;  nor  for  the  extreme  activity  of  the 
nervous  temperament.  It  is,  therefore,  in  one  sense, 
more  limited  than  the  system  which  it  seeks  to  su¬ 
persede,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  vastly  superior  to 
it,  in  precision  and  applicability.  This  it  owes  to  its 
study  of  individualities.  —  Now,  I  shall  have  no 
difficulty,  I  am  sure,  in  satisfying  you  that  there  is 
a  va  st  deal  more  to  be  considered  under  the  head  of 
temperament,  than  relative  activity,  energy,  and 
tendency  to  exercise. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  distinguish  between 
the  durability  of  an  impression,  and  its  energy,  or 
force.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  permanence  of  im¬ 
pression,  and  force  of  impression  are  not  always  equal. 
With  some  persons,  all  impressions  are  comparitively 
transient,  however  forcible,  or  even  violent  they  may 
be.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  violence  of  anger,  or 
the  intensity  of  grief  ocasionally  manifested  by  in¬ 
dividuals  of  sanguine  temperament;  but  we  invari¬ 
ably  see  these  transports  speedily  subsiding,  and 
giving  place  to  comparative  tranquility,  or  even  joy. 
In  the  darker  races,  however,  we  never  notice  this 
extreme  transiency  of  feeling,  except,  perhaps,  in 
some  very  special  cases,  as  when  a  barbarous  tiibe. 
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after  battle,  passes  instantaneously  from  violent  la¬ 
mentations  for  their  slain,  to  boisterous  rejoicings 
for  their  victory;  much  upon  the  same  principle,  and, 
probably,  with  as  little  change  of  real  feeling,  as 
when  our  own  soldiers  leave  the  grave  of  a  buried 
comrade,  with  quick  march  and  lively  music,  a  few 
moments  after  they  have  approached  it  with  all  the 
indications  ofgrief and  depression.  It  is  one  thing, 
then,  to  have  energetic  feelings,  and  quite  another 
to  have  permanent  ones.  Under  certain  circum¬ 
stances,  feelings  of  very  moderate  force  may  be  very 
durable;  under  others,  very  energetic  ones  maybe 
quite  transient.  The  duration  of  any  impression 
must,  necjssaril}7,  greatly  depend  upon  a  variety  of 
circumstances,  apart  from  the  particular  constitution 
of  the  individual,  but  it  is  not  the  less  certain  that 
impressions  are  habitually  more  durable  in  some 
temperaments  than  in  others.  Thus,  there  is  far 
more  durability  in  the  bilious  temperament,  as  it  is 
called,  than  in  the  sanguine;  but  there  may  be  quite 
as  much  force  and  energy  in  connection  with  some 
modifications  of  the  latter.  I  speak,  of  course,  of  the 
energy  of  individual  acts,  or  impulses.  As  a  gene¬ 
ral  rule,  and  speaking  of  the  whole  conduct,  a  per¬ 
son  of  the  bilious  temperament,  may  be  said  to  be 
more  energetic  than  one  of  the  sanguine,  because  the 
superior  durability  of  his  impressions  must  give  to 
his  general  conduct  great  weight,  force,  and  direct¬ 
ness,  while  the  excitability  and  evanescence  of  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  other  makes  him,  to  a  very  great  degree, 
the  slave  of  impulses  and  circumstances. 

In  the  next  place,  in  speaking  of  activity,  we  must 
distinguish  between  the  general  mobility  of  an 
organism,  and  the  intensity  to  which  its  action  may 
be  carried  when  fully  excited — between  general 
mobility  and  absolu’e  rapidity.  Thus,  we  find  per¬ 
sons  who  mentally,  as  well  as  physically,  are  con¬ 
tinually  active,  and  yet  never  appear  to  display  any 
very  intense  rapidity  of  thought  or  feeling.  Others, 
on  the  contrary,  when  not  under  excitement,  are 
cold,  phlegmatic,  and  slow,  but  when  completely 
roused,  their  thoughts  and  feelings  are  torrents,  rapid 
and  flashing,  as  well  as  powerful. 

We  thus  see,  that  organic  action  may  be  more  or 
less  rapid,  more  or  less  forcible,  more  or  less  easily 
excited,  and  more  or  less  durable ;  and  this  not  only 
as  regards  large  and  small  organs,  inagiven  consti¬ 
tution,  acted  upon  by  forces  more  or  less  powerful, 
but  as  regards  all  organs,  in  different  constitutions, 
whatever  be  the  force  acting  on  them.  So  that  the 
same  excitments  may  produce,  in  one  constitution, 
very  energetic;  in  another,  comparatively  feeble 
action;  in  one  extremely  rapid,  in  another,  only 
slow  action  ;  in  one  long  continued,  in  another  very 
evanescent  action ;  and,  finally,  that  one  constitution 
may  be  more  generally  mobile  and  impressible  than 
another ;  and  all  this,  with  only  a  certain  amount  of 
reference  to  large  or  small  organs,  whether  abso¬ 
lutely  or  relatively  considered. 

We  may  also  speak  of  excitability  in  reference  to 
the  case  with  which  some  persons  pass  from  one  state 
of  feeling  to  another,  whenever  a  new  excitement  is 
applied:  but  this  appears  to  depend  partly  upon 
great  mobility  of  organization,  and  partly  upon  that 
qualifc}7,  whatever  it  is,  which  determines  the  rela¬ 
tive  permanency  of  impressions.  It  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  he  whose  feelings  are  least  permanent, 
13  most  easily  acted  upon  by  any  new  excitement. 

We  can  hardly  then,  I  fancy,  consider  excitability, 
in  this  sense,  as  a  distinct  element  of  character,  but 
rather  as  a  consequence  of  the  activity  and  evanes¬ 
cence  we  speak  of.  As,  however,  my  present  object 
is  to  glance  rapidly  at  this  subject,  not  to  enter  into 


minute  enquiries,  I  shall  not  take  up  your  time  with 
the  consideration  of  doubtful  distinctions,  but  shall 
at  once  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  another  most 
important  element  of  temperament,  hardly,  as  yet 
noticed  as  such  by  phrenologists,  I  mean  refinement. 
When  delicacy  and  refinement,  whether  in  thought, 
or  feeling  is  spoken  of,  it  is  usually  attributed  to  any 
thing  but  its  right  cause.  With  some  it  is  an  affair 
of  education,  with  others  it  depends  on  the  organ  of 
ideality.  Both  explanations  are  extremely  conve¬ 
nient.  Persons  of  refinement  are  usually  persons 
of  education,  and  usually,  also,  in  a  more  favor¬ 
able  social  position  than  those  of  coarser  tendencies. 
How  education  produces  the  change  nobody,  of 
course,  knows,  hut  then  education  is  made  to  do 
such  wonderful  things,  that  it  may  very  well  be 
supposed  to  do  this  much  also. 

( To  be  Continued.) 


PH  RE  NOLOGICAL  AS50CI ATION. 


( Continued  from  Page  280.) 

On  Tuesday  the  session  was  resumed,  Dr. 
Eluotson  in  the  Chair.  The  minutes  of  the 
previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed,  after 
which 

Mr.  Atkinson  read  his  paper  on  mesmerism. 
He  observed  that  time  was  the  cradle  of  know¬ 
ledge,  and  dilated  upon  the  importance  of  mes¬ 
merism  to  phrenology,  the  increase  of  its  advo¬ 
cates  since  last  year,  the  necessity  and  expediency 
of  speaking  the  truth,  and  the  best  means  of  ap  ¬ 
plying  it  when  found.  We  ought  not,  he  said, 
to  stop  at  any  point  in  knowledge,  but  let  our 
judgment  be  well  directed,  and  never  fear  the  re¬ 
sult.  It  may  be,  that  in  mesmerism  the  patient 
is  affected  by  the  peculiar  state  of  the  mesmeriser; 
but  he  had  seen  subjects  totally  ignorant  of  the 
science  following  from  organ  to  organ  so  rapidly 
that  they  could  not  follow  his  thoughts  ;  then  he 
would  lead  their  thoughts  by  conversation,  and 
could  excite  laughter,  &c.,  and  ask  them  where 
they  were  affected;  they  invariably  pointed  to 
the  organ  corresponding  with  their  peculiar  mani¬ 
festations  :  he  then  tried  the  effect  of  touch,  and 
found  he  could  play  on  the  organs  as  on  the  keys 
of  a  piano  ;  he  could  fatigue  an  organ  on  one 
side  of  the  head,  and  then  play  on  the  correspond¬ 
ing  organ  on  the  other  side.  There  were  two 
objections  to  mesmerism,  viz.,  sympathy  and  sug¬ 
gestion.  In  respect  to  sympathy,  those  affected 
by  it  formed  the  exception,  not  the  rule  ;  in  re¬ 
gard  to  suggestion,  it  had  no  weight,  except  in 
few  instances.  He  referred  to  Mr.  Hall,  who  had 
found  organs  for  every  thing,  and  observed  that 
errors  frequently  arose  from  arriving  at  too  hasty 
a  conclusion  ;  he  might  have  placed  his  hand  on 
various  organs  at  once.  At  the  meeting  of  last 
year,  he  (Mr.  Atkinson)  stated  that  he  had  found 
four  organs  existing  in  the  cerebellum,  besides 
amativeness.  He  stated  it  then,  in  the  hope  that 
some  of  the  members  would  examine  the  subject, 
and  test  the  correctness  of  his  assertion  ;  but  he 
did  not  find  that  they  had  done  so.  He  had  made 
himself  perfectly  convinced  by  various  axamina- 
tions  since  then,  and  found  the  cerebellum  to  be 
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the  seat  of  muscular  power,  muscular  senso — - 
physical  power,  and  physical  sense.  He  then 
entered  into  a  disquisition  on  the  nature  and 
causes  of  action  in  matter.  He  stated  that  excite¬ 
ment  was  the  cause  of  all  action — material  excite¬ 
ment — and  that  every  portion  of  matter  had  a 
different  mode  of  action. 

Mr.  Logan  said,  he  thought  they  ought  not 
to  receive  this  new  discovery  of  organs  as  true 
without  having  facts. 

Dr.  Elliotson  observed,  that  he  had  made 
no  experiments  on  this  point  himself,  but  Mr. 
Atkinson  coming  in  whilst  he  had  two  patients 
in  the  mesmeric  state,  and  touched  them  on  the 
part  alluded  to,  when  he  was  surprised  to  find 
in  one  it  produced  contraction,  in  the  other 
catalepsy. 

Mr.  G.  Bird  said,  that  Mr.  Gardner  had  a 
patient  upon  whom  he  tried  the  effect  of  touch 
upon  the  organ  of  weight ;  before  touching  the 
organ,  she  was  asked  what  weight  she  could  lift, 
when  she  replied  she  was  too  weak  to  move  a 
chair  ;  butwhenhe  placed  his  finger  on  the  organ, 
she  stated  she  could  move  a  hundred  pounds 
weight. 

Mr.  Huggett  said  that,  till  very  recently,  he 
had  been  a  sceptic  to  mesmerism,  but  being  in 
Manchester,  and  happening  to  call  on  Dr.  Braid, 
who  at  the  time  had  two  patients  in  the  mesmeric 
state  ;  one  was  a  draughtsman,  into  whose  hand 
he  placed  a  pencil,  and  placed  his  hand  on  con¬ 
structiveness  and  ideality,  when  he  commenced 
drawing  ;  but  the  point  of  the  pencil  wanted  cut¬ 
ting,  and  the  doctor  removed  his  hand  from  his 
head  for  that  purpose,  when  he  instantly  ceased. 
He  again  placed  his  finger  in  the  same  place, 
when  he  resumed  his  drawing,  but  a  totally  dif¬ 
ferent  design  was  the  result.  Having  been  told 
that  he  had  cured  another  patient  who  had  been 
deaf  and  dumb  from  birth,  he  made  inquiries  into 
the  truth  of  it,  and  found  from  undoubted  autho¬ 
rity  that  it  was  a  fact.  He  had  since  conversed 
with  the  patient — a  girl  about  ten  years  of  age, 
who,  in  reference  to  a  knowledge  of  language, 
had  all  the  appearances  of  a  child  of  eighteen 
months.  Seeing  these  effects  produced  by  mes¬ 
merism,  he  felt  the  great  importance  of  it ;  and 
as  he  had  never  been  mesmerised,  if  the  societv 
desired  to  try  any  experiments,  he  was  at  their 
service. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Atkinson,  the 
session  was  adjourned. 

The  Session  was  resumed  on  Wednesday.  Dr. 
Engledue  in  the  Chair.  The  minutes  of  the 
preceding  meeting  being  read  and  confirmed. 

Dr.  Davey  proceeded  to  read  his  paper  on 
Insanity.  He  stated  the  immense  value  of  the 
knowledge  of  cerebral  physiology  for  all  purposes 
of  human  welfare.  Phrenology  reveals  the  indi¬ 
cations  to  insanity,  and  gives  just  ideas  as  to  the 
responsibility  of  the  insane.  He  referred  to  the 
questions  put  to  the  judges,  and  which  would,  no 
doubt,  occupy  the  attention  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  as  evidencing  a  complete  ignorance 
of  the  subject :  and  he  thought  the  present  op¬ 
portunity  ought  not  to  be  lost,  of  inculcating 


sound  views,  founded  on  experience,  on  this  im¬ 
portant  subject.  The  questions  put  to  the  judges 
are  based  on  the  principle  of  the  right  to  punish 
all  who  break  the  laws  when  they  are  conscious 
of  doing  wrong.  Now,  in  every  case  of  insanity, 
in  which  he  had  been  successful  in  effecting  a 
cure,  he  had  invariably  found  that  they  re¬ 
collected  every  circumstance,  and  acknowdedged 
that  they  were  perfectly  conscious  at  the  time  of 
every  wrong  act  which  they  had  done,  but 
said  they  were  irresistibly  impelled  to  it.  Their 
delusions  never  influence  their  judgments,  nor  is 
their  reason  driven  from  its  seat,  but  they  act 
from  a  sudden  impulse,  which  is  irresistible,  and 
results  from  a  diseased  brain ;  and  however  quiet 
they  may  appear,  the  disease  remains.  No  ho¬ 
nest  man,  who  has  had  much  experience  in  cases 
of  insanity,  can  say  that  the  insane  do  not  know 
right  from  wrrong  ;  they  often  possess  great 
powers  both  of  perception  and  reflection.  The 
consciousness  of  right  and  wrong,  therefore,  can¬ 
not  justly  render  the  insane  liable  to  punishment. 
Wrhen  the  Legislature  have  correct  notions  on 
the  subject  of  punishments,  then  may  we  expect 
to  have  a  different  criminal  code  to  that  which 
we  now  have,  and  wdiichis  a  disgrace  to  the  age 
in  which  we  live — it  is  a  remnant  of  the  savage 
vengeance  of  barbarism,  and,  as  Chambers  justly 
observes,  is  truly  monstrous — we  may  then  ex¬ 
pect  to  see  our  jails  turned  into  hospitals,  and 
our  judges  intc  physicians. 

(To  be  Continued ) 


EXTRACTS. 

theatrical  performances  by  the  inmates  of  a 

LUNATIC  ASYLUM. 

( From  the  Dumfries  Herald.) 

"Another  play,  '  The  Irish  Tutor,’  has  been  acted 
with  complete  success  in  the  Crichton  Institution. 
We  saw  it  performed,  for  the  first  time,  on  Friday 
evening  last.  The  amusements  of  the  night  began 
with  Ventriloquism  by  Mr.  M'Millan,  who  is  at  pre¬ 
sent  performing  in  Dumfries,  his  personations,  espe¬ 
cially  of  Scottish  character,  as  well  as  his  Ventrilo¬ 
quism  itself,  are  admirable,  and  greatly  delighted 
the  audience,  which  was  composed  chiefly  of  patients. 
Then  began  the  farce,  which  was  acted  throughout, 
uncommonly  well.  In  the  course  of  the  evening, 
the  ‘Gipsy  King’  was  sung  in  character  admirably. 
So  were  the  ‘Groves  of  Blarney,’  and  Tom  ‘White, 
the  Policeman.’  A  fine  farewell  address  was  deliver¬ 
ed  at  the  end  of  the  piece  by  the  very  clever  \oung 
gentleman  who  enacted  ‘Mary,’  and  who,  we  are 
happy  to  understand,  is  now  about  to  leave  the  in¬ 
stitution  in  perfect  health.  We  cannot  but  notice, 
with  much  approbation  the  thorough  efficiency  of 
the  stage  management.  The  performances  were  re¬ 
peated  on  Monday  evening,  before  an  audience 
composed  chiefly  of  Dumfries  families.  Strange 
that  such  a  house,  in  the  prosecution  of  its  own  me¬ 
dical  economy,  should,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  be 
furnishing  an  admirable  entertainment  to  our  citi¬ 
zens!”  ‘  Monsieur  Tonson’  has  since  teen  per¬ 
formed.  In  the  experience  of  the  ollicers  of  the 
institution,  nothing  has  ever  been  attended  with  re¬ 
sults  so  delightful,  and  so  decidedly  beneficial  to  the 
patients.  These  exhibitions  are  not  found  too  ex¬ 
citing;  both  actors  and  audiences  are  selected.  The 
corps  dr  a  matique  consists  of  convalescents  or  ir  cur- 
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aMe  monomaniacs,  to  whom  the  exercise  of  committing 
their  parts  to  memory  is  an  excellent  occupation, 
and  to  whom  the  public  aopearance  is  a  reward. 
The  auditors  have  been  attracted  and  amused,  but 
never  in  the  ordinary  sense  excited.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  Dr.  Browne  has  been  stigmatized  in  the 
'religious’  newsnapers  on  account  of  these  theatrical 
exhibitions,  which  are  denounced  as  impure,  impi¬ 
ous,  infidel,  &c.  Such  charges  are  so  ridiculous  as 
to  be  unworthy  of  reply;  but  we  may  add,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  most  scrupulous,  that  all  the  farces 
performed  were,  previously  to  their  representation; 
examined,  pruned,  and  purged  of  all  iniquity,  by  a 
clergyman. 

"A  writer  in  the  above-quoted  paper  of  I2t.h  Jan. 
1843,  thus  speaks  of  the  audience  who  attended  the 
the  fir*t  perforrsance  of 'Raising  the  Wind,’  on  the 
6th  of  that  month: — ‘At  least  fifty  of  the  boarders 
were  of  the  number,  and,  indeed,  constituted  the 
main  body  of  the  audience.  Many  a  smile  escaped 
them,  many  a  hearty  laugh  and  many  a  bravo  burst 
forth,  and  "ever  and  anon  they  clapped  their  hands, 
well  pleased;  but  all  was  order  and  regularity: 
there  were  no  ‘gods’  among  them:  they  shame  the 
noisy  galleries  of  the  Dumfries  theatre.  Between 
the  acts  two  songs  were  sung,  and,  in  compliance 
with  an  old  custom,  twelfth  cake  and  a  sprig  of  rose¬ 
mary  were  distributed  to  every  individual  present 
by  Dr  Browne,  and  one  of  his  charges  habited  and 
coloured  as  a  Moor.  At  the  close  of  the  farce,  an 
epilogue,  written  by  a  boarder,  was  spoken  by 
Diddler;  and  an  appropriately  grotesque  dance 
wound  up  the  whole,  except  that  the  repetition  of 
the  performance  was  announced  for  Friday,  13th 
January  (to-morrow  evening,)  Every  thing  was, 
in  fact, "conducted  as  in  a  long  established  theatre, 
and  by  a  well-disciplined  corps  of  actors.’  The  same 
writer  says: — 'An  attempt  was  made  about  twenty 
years  ago,  by  M.  Esquirol,  to  introduce  theatrical 
representations  into  the  Asylum  at  Charenton,  as  a 
means  of  amusement,  if  not  of  cure,  in  the  treatment 
of  the  insane.  The  French  have  a  passion  for  the 
drama,  and  a  vast  number  of  the  educated  classes  in 
that  country  have  been  amateur  performers;  and  so 
the  experiment  might  have  been  expected  to  suceed. 
But  it  failed  from  a  some  vhat  singular  circumstance. 
We  have  forgot  what  the  piece  selected  was;  but  it 
represented,  amidst  other  things,  the  deposition  of  a 
king  by  his  subjects.  The  audience,  composed 
chiefly  of  patients,  regarding  this  rebellious  act  as 
real  and  unjustifiable,  rushed  on  the  stage  with  tu¬ 
multuous  indignation,  and  restored  the  ill-treated 
monarch.  The  experiment  of  theatricals  is  reported 
to  have  been  renewed,  and  with  better  suceess,  at 
Salpetriere,  about  a  year  ago,  when  Moliere’s  ‘Tar- 
tufle’  was  represented  before  a  large  audience. 
Plays,  we  also  understand,  have  been  acted  in  an 
asylum  at  Copenhagen;  but  with  what  results  we 
have  not  learned.  Until  Frida y  last,  however,  no 
attempt,  so  far  as  is  known  to  us,  has  been  made  in 
any  establishment  in  this  county,  to  employ  the  stage 
as  a  means  of  occupation  and  recreation.  Indeed, 
from  the  grave  matter-of-fact  cast  of  the  public  mind 
in  this  country,  and  the  stern  realities  of  our  pur¬ 
suits,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  such  an  instrument 
should  have  been  overlooked  or  neglected.  From 
reflections  such  as  these,  it  is  believed  that  Dr. 
Browne,  although  convinced  of  the  utility,  was  for 
some  time  doubtful  of  the  practicability  of  such  a 
scheme.  The  attempt  originated  in  the  spontaneous 
suggestion  of  two  boarders,  who  had  derived  much 
pleasure  from  attending  the  theatre  in  Dumfries. 
The  idea  was  neither  forced  nor  fostetsd.  Some 


time  was  allowed  to  elapse  before  books  and  the 
other  materiel  of  the  stage  were  procured,  that  the 
arrangements  might  be  thoroughly  digested.  When, 
however,  it  was  evident  that  the  gentleman  referred 
to  were  sincere  and  steady  in  their  purpose,  and 
when  the  company  had  been  greatly  augmented  by 
other  volunteers,  every  assistance  was  given  to  se¬ 
cure  a  full  measure  of  success  and  gratification.” 


CASES  AND  FACTS 


Interesting  Mesmero-Phrenological  Case 

of  a  Young  Lady. — Mr.  James  Simpson. 

(. From  No.  XXIII.  o  f  the  Phrenological  Journal 

and  Magazine  of  Moral  Science, — Edinburgh, 

July  1.) 

Sir, — Since  I  addressed  you  on  the  subject  of 
Mesmero-phrenology,  describing  the  experiments 
I  had  seen  in  London,*  I  have  witnessed  Mr.  E. 
T.  Graig’s  experiments  both  in  public  and  pri¬ 
vate,  in  Edinburgh.  I  have  been  one  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  medical  and  other  gentlemen,  who  have, 
at  two  sittings,  tested  his  proceedings  with  the 
most  scrupulous  watchfulness,  and  in  the  fairest 
possible  circumstances,  and  have  (some  of  them 
at  least)  come  to  the  conclusion,  on  applying  seve¬ 
ral  trying  tests,  that  his  subjects  were  in  conti- 
nned  sleep,  and  therefore  as  incapable  of  collusive 
acting,  physically,  as,  from  my  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Craig  for  more  than  ten  years,  I  believe  him  to 
be,  morally.  In  presence  of  the  committee,  a 
tooth  was  extracted  from  the  mouth  of  one  of  the 
subjects  (a  young  man,  who  accompanied  Mr.  C. 
on  his  tour),  by  Mr.  Nasmyth,  the  first  dentist  in 
Edinburgh,  the  countenance  remaining  calm,  and 
without  the  slightest  expression  of  pain. 

My  object  in  addressing  you  now  is  to  describe 
an  experiment  made  in  my  own  house  by  Mr. 
Craig,  which  could  not  be  publicly  repeated,  and 
was  performed  on  a  person  and  in  circumstances 
so  entirely  above  all  possibility  of  deception  or 
illusion,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  of 
the  most  satisfactory  kind  as  evidence  of  the 
truth  both  of  mesmerism  and  phrenology,  that  I 
hold  Mr.  Craig  to  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  its 
publication,  as  operating  favourably  upon  all  his 
other  cases — on  the  maxim  Verum  in  uno,  verum 
in  omnibus,  which,  although  not  invariably  true, 
like  its  converse,  is  clearly  true  in  Mr.  Craig’s 
circumstances,  and  as  demonstrating  that  he  had 
no  occasion  to  delude  the  public  in  his  exhibitions. 
My  own  conviction  is  only  increased  in  strength 
by  reflecting  on  the  other  cases  I  have  seen, 
and  the  still  greater  number  I  have  heard  of  from 
highly  respectable  authorities  in  England  and 
America. 

One  evening  last  week, a  lady, the  wife  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman  holding  a  high  public  situation  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  paid  my  family  a  visit,  accompanied  by 
three  of  her  daughters  and  a  young  lady  from 
England,  then  her  visitor.  As  the  young  peo¬ 
ple  had,  through  their  mother,  expressed  a  wish  to 
have  a  trial  made  of  their  susceptibility  of  the 
mesmeric  influence,  Mr.  Craig  was  invited  to 
meet  them.  To  him  they  were  all  perfect  stran- 

*  Vol.  xv.  p.  354. 
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gers.  One  of  the  young  ladies,  after  some  per¬ 
suasion — for  when  the  moment  came,  the  aspi¬ 
rants  were  rather  timid — sat  down  for  the  opera¬ 
tion.  Her  age  is  about  fifteen — temperament 
nervo-lymphatic  —  expression  composed,  mild, 
good-natured,  sincere,  and  grave — manner  quiet, 
remarkably  gentle,  and  modest.  She  was  a  sub¬ 
ject  from  whom  we  did  not  look  for  lively  mani¬ 
festations  of  either  intellect  or  feeling.  Her  fa¬ 
mily  bore  witness  that  she  knew  phrenology  only 
by  name,  had  given  it  no  attention,  and  knew 
nothing  of  the  position  of  the  organs,  or  of  their 
manifestations  in  words,  expression,  gesture,  or 
demeanour.  I  need  not  say  that  all  tutoring  by 
Mr.  Craig,  collusion  with  him,  or  bribery  by  him, 
was  out  of  the  question.  Her  father,  whom  I 
saw  two  days  afterwards,  assured  me  that  she 
could  not  have  imagined,  much  less  acted,  the 
things  now  to  be  described.  It  was  a  case  (to  use 
a  law  phrase)  omni  exceptione  major.  After  one 
or  two  interruptions,  which  lengthened  the  pro¬ 
cess,  she  was  consigned  to  sleep  in  about  ten  mi¬ 
nutes,  and  during  the  whole  subsequent  experi¬ 
ments  her  eyes  remained  closely  shut.  She  evinced 
the  mesmeric  attraction  to  the  operator,  and  was 
unwilling  to  lose  hold  of  his  hand,  The  cerebral 
organs  to  be  excited  were  chosen  by  myself,  and 
communicated  to  Mr.  Craig.  The  first  was  Be¬ 
nevolence,  which,  when  touched,  was  manifested 
inavey  kind  and  gentle  smile,  but  without  words 
or  action.  Self-Esteem  was  next  tried.  The 
countenance  assumed  an  expression  of  calm  self- 
complacency.  She  stood  up  and  hurriedly  undid 
one  of  two  very  long  and  thick  tails  in  which  her 
hair  was  plaited,  threw  it  over  her  arm,  and  dis¬ 
played  it,  holding  it  out  to  view  with  a  graceful, 
almost  theatrical  air.  Her  face,  as  she  did  so, 
expressed  the  extreme  of  self-approbation.  To 
get  her  to  talk,  Mr.  C.  touched  the  eyes  so  as  to 
excite  Language ,  and  asked  her  what  she  was 
doing.  “  Shewing  my  hair,  to  be  sure.”  “  Are 
you  proud  of  your  hair?”  “  Yes,  I  am.”  “  Oh  ! 
it  is  very  ordinary  hair.”  The  answer  to  this 
was  a  most  dogmatic  pout  of  the  underlip,  and  a 
silent  turn  away  in  scorn.  Love  of  Approbation 
was  then  touched,  still  allowing  Self-Esteem  to 
act,  to  observe  their  joint  action — for  they  gene¬ 
rally  act  together  in  life.  The  effect  was  marked 
by  all  present — the  haughty  air  of  pride  gave 
way  to  the  more  pliant  expression  of  vanity ;  the 
other  tail  was  rapidly  undone,  that  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  approbation  might  be  the  greater ;  and 
the  entire  chevelure  was  held  up  on  both  sides, 
and  parted  becomingly  on  the  face,  which  smiled 
with  something  of  a  coquettish  air,  quite  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  self-conceited  look  which  had  just 
been  exhibited.  The  expression  and  attitude 
were  so  pleasing,  that  one  of  her  own  sisters  re¬ 
marked,  what  we  all  concurred  in,  “  She  is  beau¬ 
tiful  1”  a  proof  how  much  the  expression  of  feel¬ 
ing  is  a  constituent  of  beauty.  Her  sister  men¬ 
tioning  in  a  whisper  that  she  was  remarkably 
fond  of  children,  Philoprogenitiveness  was  signi¬ 
fied  to  Mr.  C.  It  appeared  to  me,  that  instead 
of  touching  that  organ  in  its  centre,  he  touched 
its  two  sides,  and  trespassed  on  Adhesiveness ; 
and  this  suspicion  was  verified  by  the  manifesta¬ 


tion,  for  her  attraction  to  Mr.  C.  was  not  merely 
mesmeric — it  became  inconveniently  adhesive, 
and  the  g raspings  of  the  hand  more  and  more 
energetic.  When  he  disengaged  himself  and 
moved  away,  she  followed  him  round  the  room, 
expressing  a  great  uneasiness  at  the  separation, 
and  even  mounting  upon  an  ottoman  after  him — 
her  expression  conveying  suffering  and  anxiety, 
which  subsided  into  a  happy  tranquility  when¬ 
ever  he  sat  down  beside  her.  Wishing  to  see  the 
effect  of  raising  Combativeness,  that  organ  was 
touched  ;  instantly,  she  writhed  or  fidgeted  in  a 
way  so  like  pain,  that  her  mother  begged  she 
might  be  awakened.  She  beat  down  the  operator’s 
hands  from  her  head,  rose  and  again  followed  him 
round  the  room,  and  in  passing  me,  treated  me 
with  a  smart  back-handed  blow  on  the  breast. 
This  striking  proof  of  her  being  in  a  state  violently 
opposed  to  her  ordinary  timid,  modest,  and  re¬ 
spectful  character,  will  be  explained  in  the  sequel. 

Her  mesmeriser  now  told  her  that  it  was  odd 
and  particular  to  go  about  with  her  hair  stream¬ 
ing  ;  she  with  still  greater  rapidity  than  she  had 
taken  it  down,  sat  down  on  the  carpet  and  plaited 
up  both  tails  with  perfect  correctness,  tying  them 
each  with  a  piece  of  ribbon,  and  rejecting  a  piece 
given  her  as  not  her  own ;  and  we  observed  that 
she  held  one  elbow  firm  on  Mr.  Craig's  knee  as 
he  sat  beside  her  to  prevent  him  escaping  during 
the  performance  of  her  toilet. 

At  her  mother’s  earnest  request,  the  young 
lady  was  now  awakened,  and  simply  by  the  ope¬ 
rator  blowing  upon  her  head  for  a  minute  or 
two.  As  is  almost  invariably  the  case,  she  was 
un willing  to  be  completely  wakened,  and,  laying 
her  head  on  the  high  back  of  the  chair,  entreated 
that  she  might  be  allowed  to  sleep  on.  As, 
however,  her  bed  at  home  was  deemed  the  fitter 
place  for  this  indulgence,  she  was  completely 
roused,  and  exhibited  considerable  embarrass¬ 
ment. 

What  the  family  reported  to  me  next  day,  is 
not  the  least  singular  part  of  this  interesting 
case.  Hers,  it  seems,  was  one  of  the  rare  in¬ 
stances  where  there  is  only  partial  oblivion,  after¬ 
wards,  of  the  state  during  the  mesmeric  sleep. 
She  told  them  that  she  had  an  occasional  con¬ 
sciousness,  as  she  described  it,  of  where  she  was, 
and  then  saw  those  who  were  about  her.  She 
said  she  did  not  know  how  it  came,  but  she  wras 
filled  with  a  high  and  proud  feeling  of  her  own 
merit,  importance,  and  beauty,  and  of  contempt 
for  all  present  except  her  mesmeriser.  She 
farther  thought  that  she  was  the  object  of  envy, 
especially  to  one  of  my  daughters,  whom  she 
named.  She  was  quite  convinced,  she  said,  that 
I  had  “  thumped”  her  on  the  head,  and  longed 
to  fly  at  me  and  beat  me  in  return.  This,  Mr. 
Craig  said,  must  have  arisen  from  my  having 
differed  from  him  as  to  the  spot  he  touched, 
touching  another  myself,  immediately  before  he 
excited  combativeness.  Her  eyes  were  closely 
shut  when  she  passed  me  and  gave  me  a  blow, 
and  I  was  the  only  one  so  distinguished.  She, 
almost  immediately  after  waking,  complained  to 
her  sisters  of  my  rudeness  to  her,  and  went  home, 
and  to  bed,  nay,  rose  next  morning,  unpersuaded 
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•ana  unpersuadable  that  the  charge  was  a  halluci¬ 
nation  of  her  mesmeric  state.  She  yielded,  at 
last,  to  the  concurring  assurance  of  her  mother 
and  sisters  and  their  visitor,  so  far  as  to  pardon 
me;  “which  is  the  more  generous,  as  her  own 
impression,  as  the  best  witness,  isstill  against  me, 
and  that  the  blow  she  dealt  to  me  at  the  time 
was  very  well  bestowed.  She  described  her 
state  as  one  of  a  degree  of  happiness  quite  un¬ 
wonted,  in  which  she  had  neither  power  nor  wish 
to  resist  her  delightful  feelings;  and  the  return 
to  realities  as  extremely  depressing  and  dull — a 
state  in  which  she  continued  the  whole  of  the 
next  day.  The  family,  however,  to  her  great 
regret,  would  not  permit  a  repetition  of  the  mes- 
merisation. 

The  phrenologist  and  the  mesmerist  will  at 
once  make  the  various  applications  of  this  case 
to  their  respective  sciences.  I  am,  &c. 

James  Simpson. 


APPLICATION  OF  PHRENOLOGY  TO 
CRITICISM, 


( Continued  from  page  282.) 

In  his  next  interview  with  Roderigo,  lago  in¬ 
forms  him,  that  Desdemona  is  directly  in  love 
with  Cassio.  Roderigo  naturally  exclaims, — 
“  Why,  ’tis  not  possible,”  but  “  this  poor  trash  of 
V  enice”  was  not  a  match  for  so  profound  and 
accomplished  a  villian  as  lago,  by  whom  he  is  as 
“  tenderly  led  by  the  nose,  as  asses  are.”  He  is, 
therefore,  soon  convinced  by  Iago’s  argument, 
that  he  has  everything  to  fear  from  Cassio,  and 
to  regard  him  as  a  formidable  rival.  lago  had  a 
double  purpose  to  serve  in  producing  this  convic¬ 
tion  in  Roderigo’s  mind.  In  the  first  place  it 
tended  to  satisfy  him,  that  Desdemona’ s  virtue 
was  not  unassailable,  since  it  had  so  far  yielded 
to  Cassio’s  supposed  addresses ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  this  afforded  a  pretext  to  lago,  for  his  want 
of  success  in  prosecuting  Roderigo’s  suit  with 
Desdemona.  And,  in  the  second  place,  he  now 
urges  Roderigo  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  Cassio, 
that  this  obstacle  to  its  success  may  be  taken  out  of 
the  w'ay,  “and  the  impediment  most  profitably 
removed,  without  the  which  there  were  no  expec¬ 
tation  of  our  prosperity.”  “Selfishness  still  reigns 
with  a  predominating  sway.”  Afraid  of  Cassio 
himself,  he  artfully  engages  Roderigo  to  execute 
his  own  purposes  of  revenge,  under  the  mask  of 
disinterested  friendship  for  the  latter  ;  thus  tak¬ 
ing  “  especial  care  not  to  run  unnecessarily  into 
danger.”  We  may  further  observe,  that  the  above 
dialogue  affords  another  proof  of  lago's  knowledge 
of  the  arts  of  seduction.  It  is  in  his  soliliquies 
that  his  plans  of  villainy  stand  forth  in  all  their 
nakedness,  and  we,  therefore  give  the  next  en¬ 
tire  : — 

Tago. — 1  hat  Cassio  loves  her  I  do  well  Lelieve  it ; 

That  she  loves  him,  ‘  tis  apt,  and  of  great  credit ; 

The  Moor — howbeit  that  I  endure  him  n ot — 

Is  of  a  constant,  loving,  noble  nature  ; 

And,  I  dare  think  he’ll  prove  to  Desdemona 

A  most  dear  hustand.  Now  1  do  love  her  too : 


Not  out  of  absolute  lust  (though,  peradventure, 

I  stand  accountant  for  as  great  a  sin,) 

But  partly  led  to  diet  my  revenge. 

For  that  I  do  suspect  the  lusty  Moor 
Hath  leapt  into  my  seat:  the  thought  whereof 
Doth  like  a  poisonous  mineral  gnaw  my  inwards ; 
And  nothing  can  or  shall  content  my  soul. 

Till  I  am  even  with  him — wife  for  wife ; 

Or  failing  so,  yet  that  I  put  the  Moor, 

At  least,  into  a, jealousy  so  strong. 

That  judgment  cannot  cure ;  which  thing  to  do, — 
If  this  poor  trash  of  Venice,  whom  I  thrash 
For  his  quick  hunting,  stand  the  putting  on. 

I’ll  have  our  Michael  Cassio  on  the  hip ; 

Abuse  him  to  the  Moor  in  the  rank  garb. 

For  I  fear  Cassio  with  my  night-cap  too  ; 

Make  the  Moor  thank  me,  love  me,  and  reward  me. 
For  making  him  egregiously  an  ass. 

And  practising  upon  his  peace  and  quiet. 

Even  to  madness.  ‘  Tis  here  but  yet  confused ; 
Knavery’s  plain  face  is  never  seen  ‘till  used. 

Cassio  is  intrusted  by  Othello  with  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  guard  on  the  evening  of  a  day  set 
apart  for  festivity  and  rejoicing,  on  account  of 
the  news  cf  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish  fleet, 
and  the  celebration  of  Othello’s  nuptials.  Iago’s 
next  plan  is  to  embroil  Cassio  with  Othello,  by 
making  the  former  drunk  while  on  duty,  and 
thus  to  bring  down  upon  him  the  displeasure  of 
his  superior  ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  stir  up  the 
incipient  quarrel  between  Cassio  and  Roderigo, 
by  encouraging  the  latter  to  attack  the  former, 
w  hen  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and  thereby  be¬ 
come  an  easy  prey.  The  plan  succeeds  :  Cassio 
plied  hard  by  lago,  gets  drunk.  Montano,  Othello’s 
predecessor  in  the  government ,  of  Cyprus,  is  a 
witness  to  his  exceptionable  conduct,  and  his  re¬ 
putation  is  proportionally  injured  in  his  estima¬ 
tion  .  Roderigo  in  the  mean  while  makes  his  ap¬ 
pearance,  goes  after  Cassio,  and  they  reappear, 
fighting.  The  quarrel  is  witnessed  by  Montano, 
w  ho  is,  himself,  attacked  and  wounded  by  Cassio ; 
and  the  uproar  to  which  it  gives  rise  is  heard  by 
Othello,  who  enters  to  enquire  its  cause.  lago, 
alone,  is  cool  and  collected,  and  appears  the  only 
one  who  has  taken  no  part  in  the  fray.  He  avails 
himself  to  the  utmost  of  the  advantage  he  has 
gained, and  magnifies  and  exaggerates  in  the  most 
artful  manner,  the  misconduct  of  Cassio  to  Othello. 
In  his  subsequent  conversation  with  Cassio,  he 
assumes  the  mask  of  friendship,  and  with  deep  sa¬ 
gacity  urges  Cassio  to  make  his  court  to  Desde¬ 
mona,  and  engage  her  to  plead  for  him  with 
Othello.  On  this  be  makes  the  following  soli¬ 
loquy  : — 

I  ago. — And  wEat’s  be  then,  that  says — I  play  the 
villain. 

When  this  advice  is  free  I  give,  and  honest. 
Probable  tothinking,  and  (indeed) the  course 
To  win  the  Moor  again  ? 

How  am  I  then  a  villain. 

To  counsel  Cassio  to  this  parallel  course. 

Directly  to  his  good  ?  Divinity  of  hell ! 

When  devils  will  the  blackest  sins  put  on. 

They  do  suggest  at  first  with  heavenly  shows, 

As  1  do  now  ;  For,  while  this  honest  fool. 

Plies  Desdemona  to  repair  his  fortunes. 

And  she  for  him  pleads  strongly  to  the  Moor, 

I’ll  pour  this  pestilence  into  his  ear, 

That  she  repels  him  for  her  body’s  lust: 
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And  by  how  much  she  strives  to  do  him  good. 

She  shall  undo  her  credit  with  the  Moor  ; 

So  will  I  turn  her  virtue  into  pitch. 

And  out  of  her  own  goodness  make  the  net, 

That  shall  enmesh  them  all. 

We  think  it  almost  unnecessary  again  to  repeat 
the  inference  stated  in  the  sketch,  that  “  he  would 
be  proud  and  revengeful,  and  would  never  forgive 
or  forget  an  injury.”  Roderigo,  meanwhile,  be¬ 
comes  impatient,  on  finding  that  his  “  money  is 
almost  spent;”  and  he  has  further  been  “exceed¬ 
ingly  well  cudgelled and  so  with  no  money 
at  all,  and  a  little  more  wit  he  proposes  to 
return  to  Venice :  but  he  has  to  encounter  an  in¬ 
tellect  far  superior  to  his  own,  and  he  is  again 
the  dupe  of  Iago.  Iago’s  schemes  of  villainy  are 
prosecuted  through  the  third  and  fourth  acts,  in 
which,  step  by  step,  by  hints  and  inuendos,  and 
by  distorting  and  magnifying  trifles  “  in  them¬ 
selves,  light  as  air,”  he  gradually  infuses  the  poi¬ 
son  of  jealousy  into  Othello’s  mind,  and  paves 
the  way  for  the  catastrophe  of  the  play  : — 

(To  be  continued .) 


CERE ARAL  DEVELOPMENT  AND  ANALY¬ 
SIS  OF  CHARACTER  OF - ? 


Some  of  the  enemies  of  Phrenology,  who  I  trust 
are,  also,  strangers  to  phrenologists,  have  thrown 
out  hints  that  such  conformations  only  of  heads 
as  are  in  concordance  with  the  systems  of  Drs. 
Gall  and  Spurzheim  are  adduced ;  while  those 
which  make  against  the  system  (and  it  is  gratui¬ 
tously  assumed  that  such  exist)  are  passed  over  in 
silence  and  anxiously  kept  out  sight.  They  who 
have  felt  no  reluctance  in  throwing  out  hints  of 
this  description,  cannot,  it  may  well  be  imagined, 
have  found  any  difficulty  in  hinting,  also,  that 
casts  of  heads  are  sometimes  artificially  fabri¬ 
cated  to  support  our  views.  Such  surmises  are 
utterly  without  reason.  A  true  phrenologist  is  a 
devoted  lover  of  truth,  and  with  this  character 
any  unfairness  is  incompatible.  The  slighest  de¬ 
viation  from  perfect  candour  would  be  severely 
visited  by  the  body  of  the  phrenologists,  who  are 
too  well  satisfied  of  the  foundation  of  their  doc¬ 
trines  to  entertain  the  slightest  desire — to  have 
indeed  the  slightest  temptation — to  resort  to  arti¬ 
fice.  Respecting  the  case  of  which  we  are  now 
to  treat,  no  one  will  venture  to  make  such  su£- 
gestions. 

We  occasionally  hear  another  objection,  and 
this  from  liberal  and  candid  persons,  that  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  an  individual  is  not  readily  known,  and 
in  consequence,  the  accordance  of  the  character 
to  the  organization  may  be  more  imaginary 
than  real.  Granting  this  to  be  the  case  in  some 
instances,  the  objection  is  inapplicable  to  the  pre¬ 
sent.  The  character  of  this  individual  admits  of 
no  doubt. 

Certain,  therefore,  of  the  character  of  our  sub¬ 
ject  and  of  the  authority  of  our  cast,  let  us  ex¬ 
amine  and  compare  them. 

1.  — Amativeness,  very  large. 

2.  — Philoprogenitiveness,  large. 


3,  — Concrentrativeness,  large. 

4.  — Adhesiveness,  very  large. 

5 — Combativeness,  very  large. 

(3. — Destructiveness,  very  large. 

7.  — Constructiveness,  small. 

8.  — Acquisitiveness,  full. 

9.  — Secretiveness,  very  large. 

10.  — Self-esteem,  large. 

11.  — Love  of  Approbation,  very  large. 

12.  — Cautiousness,  very  large. 

13.  — Benevolence,  very  large.. 

14.  — Veneration,  large. 

15.  — Hope,  large. 

16. ' — Ideality,  moderate ,  or  rather  full. 

17.  — Conscientiousness,  ditto ,  or  ditto. 

18.  — Firmness,  very  large. 

19.  — Individuality,  large. 

20.  — Form,  large. 

23.  — Colour,  moderate. 

24.  — Locality,  moderate. 

25.  — Order,  full. 

27.  — Number,  moderate. 

28.  — Tune,  moderate. 

29.  — Language,  full. 

30.  — Comparison,  moderate ,  or  rather  small. 

31.  — Causality,  moderate ,  or  rather  small. 

32.  — Wit,  small. 

33.  — Imitativeness,  large. 

34.  — Wonder,  moderate. 
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From  between  the  eyebrows  (lower  In¬ 
dividuality)  to  middle  of  Philopro¬ 
genitiveness  . 

From  orifice  of  ear  to  lower  Individuality 
Philoprogenitiveness 
Self-esteem  . 

Love  of  Approbation 
Firmness  .... 
Veneration  . 
Benevolence  . 
Conscientiousness  . 

Hope . 

Imitation  .... 

Wit . 

Cautiousness  to  Cautiousness  . 
Secretiveness  to  Secretiveness  . 
Destructiveness  to  Destructiveness. 
Combativeness  to  Combativeness  . 
Covetiveness  to  Covetiveness  . 
Constructiveness  to  Constructiveness  . 

Tune  to  Tune . 

Ideality  to  Ideality . 

F rom  centre  of  axis  to  ear  of  lower  In- 
dividualitv . 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


INCHES. 

8  l-8th 
5  6-8th 

5 

6 

5 

6  4-10 
6  4-10 
6  1-2 

5  2-8th 
5  3-8th 

5  6-8th 

4  6-8th 

6  3-8th 
6  1-2 

6  48-100 

5  1-2 

6 

5  3- 8th 

4  1-2 

5  3-8th 

4  85-100 


Reason  for  union. — As  ignorance  of  union 
and  want  of  communication  appear  among  the 
principal  preservatives  of  civil  authority,  it  be¬ 
hoves  every  state  to  keep  its  subjects  in  this  want 
and  ignorance,  not  only  by  vigilance  in  guard¬ 
ing  against  actual  confederations  and  combina¬ 
tions,  but  by  a  timely  care  to  prevent  great  col¬ 
lections  of  men  of  any  separate  party  or  religion 
or  of  like  occupation  or  profession  or  in  any  way 
connected  by  a  participation  of  interest  or  passion 
from  the  same  vicinity. — Archdeacon  Paley . 
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MESMERIC  EXPERIENCE  AT  HIGHGATE. 


About  a  month  ago  we  had  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  a  first  experiment  upon  a  young  lady 
at  Highgate.  The  operator  was  Mr.  Holm,  the 
well-known  lecturer  upon  phrenology,  who  has 
taken  up  the  subject  of  mesmerism,  with  great 
energy,  to  investigate  its  effects  as  a  means  of  les¬ 
sening  the  sufferings  of  his  fellow  creatures. 

Upon  the  occasion  alluded  to  above,  much 
drowsiness  was  produced,  but  not  decided  sleep. 
The  young  lady  had  been  ill  for  some  time, — 
was  suffering  much  from  pains  in  the  head,  as 
well  as  from  general  debility.  Her  appearance 
indicated  considerable  affection  of  the  lungs, 
Mr.  Holm  has  mesmerised  her  about  twelve  times. 
Since  we  saw  her  this  week,  the  alteration  in  her 
general  appearance  is  surprising.  Herself  and 
family  declare  they  did  not  think  any  thing  could 
have  done  her  so  much  good.  She  is  now  easily 
made  somnambulic,  and  in  this  state  manifests 
many  of  the  phrenological  organs  in  a  most  sa¬ 
tisfactory  manner,  especially  time  and  tune.  A 
lady  played  upon  the  pianoforte, — she  beat  time 
most  correctly  with  her  hand,  considerably  up¬ 
raised,  reminding  one  much  of  the  manner  of 
Julien,  with  his  “  baton,”  conducting  an  orches¬ 
tra.  She  expressed  merely  dissatisfaction  when 
the  time  was  not  kept  or  a  discord  struck  upon 
the  instrument.  She  played  some  little  herself, 
but  was  aware  several  were  present,  and  her  love 
of  approbation  made  her  wish  not  to  play,  as  she 
could  not  play  so  beautifully  she  said. 

A  servant  girl  in  the  neighborhood  has  been 
much  benefited,  we  were  informed,  by  a  course 
of  mesmerism  : — her  general  temper  and  de¬ 
meanour  appears  changed.  Mr.  Holm  has  prin¬ 
cipally  excited  the  organs  of  benevolence,  wit, 
and  hope,  when  in  the  trance.  This  girl  exhibits 
the  phenomena  of  catilepsy  and  phreno-magne- 
tism  very  beautifully.  Her  foot  was  fastened  to 
the  ground  by  placing  a  sovereign  under  it. 
The  natural  language  of  some  or  the  faculties  were 
a  perfectly  artistical  study.  Veneration,  self-es¬ 
teem,  and  philoprogenitiveness,  were  very  marked. 
The  new  organs  could  not  be  excited. — The  love 
of  piety  was  tried,  the  antagonist  of  veneration, 
and  Mr.  Hall’s  new  organ  of  suspicion.  There 
was  in  the  latter  case  something  observed  ap¬ 
proaching  to  wThat  Mr.  Hall  states  to  be  the  ma~ 
nifestion  of  this  organ,  but  it  was  not  decided. 
The  first  mentioned  patient  is  of  the  nervo-lym- 
phatic  temperament,  with  a  slight  mixture 
of  the  bilious, — an  evenly  well-developed  ce¬ 
rebral  organization,  about  seventeen  or  eigh¬ 
teen  years  of  age — the  latter  is  a  similar  tem¬ 
perament,  substituting  the  sanguine  for  the  bil¬ 
ious,  with  a  much  smaller  development  of  the  ante¬ 
rior  and  coronal  regions,  neither  retain  any  con¬ 
sciousness  of  what  has  occurred  in  their  waking 
state. 

We  mesmersied  a  sister  of  the  young  lady 
mentioned  previously,  of  a  higher  temperament, 
— principally  nervo-  bilious— she  had  been  mes¬ 


merised  seven  times  previously,  w  ithout  any  de¬ 
cided  effect  being  produced — she  was  asleep  in 
three  minutes.  The  usual  cataleptic  appear¬ 
ances  were  readily  produced  by  passes,  and  by 
touching  writh  gold.  The  organs  were  readily 
excited  by  contact,  but  not  a  word  wras  spoken  in 
this  case  to  suggest  ideas  or  feelings.  Wit  being 
touched,  produced  hearty  laughter;  the  fingers 
being  moved  inwards  towards  causality,  the  most 
poignant  grief  was  expressed ;  clasping  the  hands, 
sobbing,  and  crying,  in  accents  the  most  heart¬ 
rending.  Upon  the  repetition  of  the  experiment, 
parties  present  begged  she  might  not  be  excited 
to  such  strong  manifestations.  A  gentleman  pre¬ 
sent  said,  what  he  had  seen  would  go  with  him 
to  the  grave — that  he  never  could  conceive  that 
any  thing  like  it  could  be  produced  by  the  com¬ 
bined  genius  of  a  Kean,  Macready,  and  Siddons. 
This  young  lady  was  easily  aroused  and  felt  no 
ill  effect — enjoyed  her  supper  immediately  after. 
The  operator  is  of  an  active  nervo-bilious  tem¬ 
perament,  wTith  a  little  sanguine ;  was  a  perfect 
stranger  to  the  lady,  never  having  spoken  to  her 
before,  and  does  not  even  now  know  her  name. 

The  repetition  of  such  cases,  writh  all  particu¬ 
lars  that  can  be  gathered,  must  be  useful  to  mes- 
merisers,  but  will  not  convince  the  sceptical ; 
the  only  way  for  them  is  to  go  and  do  likewise. 
If  they  possess  a  talent  to  be  used  for  the  benefit 
of  others,  and  neglect  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
power  given,  shall  they  be  esteemed  as  good  and 
faithful  servants,  and  rewarded  accordingly  '? 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  People's  Phrenological 

Journal. 

Sir, — I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that 
a  class  for  the  study  of  Phrenology  has  been 
formed  at  the  Kail  of  the  National  Association, 
242  a,  High  Holborn,  in  accordance  with  a  sug¬ 
gestion  some  time  since  expressed  in  your  highly 
popular  journal. 

We  have  obtained  the  valuable  services  of  Mr. 
Peter  Jones,  as  teacher,  under  whose  care  the 
class  has  already  made  considerable  improve¬ 
ment. 

To  assist  the  funds  of  the  class,  we  are  to  have 
two  lectures  delivered  by  Mr.  Jones,  in  the  Hall, 
on  the  17th  and  24th  instant. — Subject,  “Phre¬ 
nology  and  Manipulation.” 

1  have  the  honor  to  subscribe  myself, 

Y our  most  obedient  servant, 

C.  M.  Schomberg,  Secretary. 

6th  July,  1843. 

[W e  feel  much  gratified  that  our  suggestions 
have  been  so  spiritedly  followed  out.  We  shall 
be  much  obliged  by  occasional  notices  oi  the  pro¬ 
gress  made,  as  well  as  reports  of  the  lectures  and 
proceedings.  V*  e  shall,  at  all  tunes  be  ready  to 
afford  any  assistance  in  our  pow  er  lor  rendering 
practically  useful  the  proceedings  of  the  cla^s. — 
Editor.] 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  People's  Phrenological 
Journal. 

Sir, — The  late  discoveries  in  animal  magne¬ 
tism,  as  illustrated  in  your  Journal,  has  resolved 
in  my  mind  what  was  before  inexplicable,  and 
seems  to  explain  a  mystery  that  has  puzzled  the 
philosopher  and  the  Divine.  I  refer  to  the  per¬ 
formances  of  the  Hindoo  jugglers,  who  will  in 
the  presence  of  a  large  company,  call  any  boy 
from  the  crowd  ;  which  boy  will,  at  the  wish  of 
any  one  of  the  company,  give  a  correct  descrip¬ 
tion  of  any  person  named,  though  he  has  never 
seen  or  heard  of  the  person.  But  observe  the 
manner  in  which  this  is  brought  about.  The 
juggler  after  calling  the  boy,  makes  use  of  various 
signs  and  incantations,  till  he  declares  the  boy 
ready  to  answer  the  question  ;  any  gentleman  is 
then  requested  to  step  forward  and  place  his  hand 
on  the  boys’  head,  at  the  same  time,  mentioning 
the  name  of  a  friend  of  his,  (unknown  both  to 
the  boy  and  the  juggler).  The  boy  on  being 
asked  what  he  sees,  gives  a  most  correct  and 
startling  description  of  the  person  named  in  every 
particular,  so  that  intelligent  men  of  our  own 
country  have  ascribed  it  to  the  direct  influence 
of  the  devil.  But  mesmerism  as  now  known  at 
once,  draws  the  curtain  aside,  and  reveals  the 
mystery.  It  is  evident,  the  boy  is  mesmerised 
by  the  juggler  ;  and  the  person  by  placing  his 
hand  on  the  boy’s  head,  of  course,  bring  himself 
into  connection  with  him.  Now,  as  the  person 
whose  name  he  gives,  and  wishes  to  have  a  des¬ 
cription  of,  is  in  his  thoughts,  these  same  ideas 
are  instantly  conveyed  to  the  boy’s  mind  by  the 
magnetic  power,  and  expressed  by  him,  which 
confirms  me  in  this  is,  that  sometimes  it  is  said, 
the  juggler  meets  with  a  boy  who  he  avers  “can¬ 
not  see  ”  therefore  he  occasionally  fails,  as  is  the 
case  with  our  mesmerisers.  At  these  times,  the 
juggler  discharges  the  boy,  and  calls  another, 
with  whom,  perhaps  he  succeeds.  Thus  we  see, 
that  this  which  has  been  considered,  as  having 
connection  with  the  power  of  darkness — is  sim¬ 
ply,  a  newly  discovered  law  of  nature  *  wishing 
your  Journal  every  success, 

I  remain,  Sir, 

Your’s  Respectfully, 

J.  J.  B. 

Charles-street,  Grosvenor-square. 


Public  Property. — The  following  inscrip¬ 
tion  is  placed  in  the  public  walks  of  Metz  :  “  These 
promenades  are  under  the  safe-guard  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  all  of  whom  are  equally  interested  in  pre¬ 
serving  them.  The  mayor  invites  his  fellow- 
citizens  to  share  with  him  in  this  duty.” 


Words. — Honour,  justice,  truth,  temperance, 
public  spirit,  fortitude,  chastity,  friendship,  bene¬ 
volence,  and  fidelity.  The  names  of  all  which 
virtues  are  still  retained  among  us  in  most  lan¬ 
guages,  and  are  to  be  met  with  in  some  modern 
as  well  as  ancient  authors;  which  I  am  able  to 
assert  from  my  own  small  reading. — Dean  Swift. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


IV.  S.  may  be  assured  Gall’s  works  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  much  handsomer  form,  and  at  equally  as 
cheap  a  price. 

Flora  had  better  consult  a  good  practcal  phreno  • 
logist; — if  there  is  no  one  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
character,  we  shall  he  happy  to  hear  further,  or  to  see 
the  case  if  convenient. 

Querist. — We  have  not  heard  that  the  mesmerists 
have  discovered  an  organ  for  will. — We  believe  that 
to  suppose  a  general  faculty  or  power  to  will  is  an  er¬ 
ror, — it  is  a  mode  of  activity  of  all  the  propellants. 
We  shall  offer  some  remarks  upon  this  subject. 

M.  A. — No; — we  do  not  think  the  Phrenological 
Association  will  fall  in  consequence  of  the  cessation 
of  some  members.  The  Secretary  stated  that  more 
new  members  had  joined  than  old  ones  had  left. 
The  next  meeting  no  doubt  will  be  arranged  so  that 
there  will  be  more  variety  in  the  matter,  as  well  as 
manner, — but  we  owe  those  who  did  attend  and  read 
papers,  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude, — and  but  for  them 
the  Association  wrould  have  died,  strangled  by  pre¬ 
judice, — albeit  there  was  too  much — Elliotson,  En- 
gledue,  and  Atkinson,  but  what  could  they  do  if 
others  would  not  come  to  their  aid, 

R.  F, — Barclay,  Tiedeman,  and  Stone,  have  all 
been  fairly  met  and  confuted  by  the  phrenologists. 

J.  Wilson. — The  subjects  of  sympathy  snd  antipa¬ 
thy  are  still  involved  in  much  mystery, — that  is  we 
are  ignorant  of  the  source  of  the  feelings.  W e  think 
the  temperament,  as  well  as  the  organization,  exerts 
much  influence  on  mutual  likings  and  aversions 

We  shall  be  obliged  by  our  readers  and  correspon¬ 
dents  forwarding  to  us  papers  or  reports  of  meetings, 
or  lectures  delivered  in  connection  with  phreno¬ 
logy,  mesmerism,  or  mental  science.  Any  of  the 
public  lecturers  sending  us  the  published  reports, 
will  be  thus  giving  publicity  to  their  views. 

Dr.  Elliotson  resides  in  Conduit-street,  we  believe 
No,  43,  should  the  Dr.  decline,  we  should  be  glad  to 
seethe  case.  Will  our  fair  correspondent  favour  us 
with  her  name  and  address;  we  neither  know  the 
party  she  names,  or  understand  her  allusions. 


PHRENOLOGICAL  LIBRARY. 

Circumstances  have  arisen  which  prevents  the 
continuation  of  Gall’s  Works  in  their  present  shape 
They  will  be  resumed  shortly  in  a  more  elegant  form 
and  size. 

The  “  Phrenological  Journal”  Ofllce,  removed  to 
G.  Berger’s,  19,  Holywell  Street,  Strand ;  where  all 
letters  and  books  for  the  Editor  are  to  be  addressed. 

A  Phrenological  Chart,  by  the  Editor  of  the 
“  People's  Phrenological  Journal,”  is  in  the  press, 
illustrated  with  above  twenty  cuts,  showing  the 
groups  of  organs,  large  and  small,  price  3d, 


LONDON:— Published  by  George  Berger,  19,  Iiolywell- 
street;  Strange,  Paternoster  Row;  and  by  J.  Cleave,  1, 
Slioe-lane. 

Communications  for  the  Editor,  and  Advertisements,  to 
be  forwarded  to  G.  Berger,  Holywell  Street.  _ 

QUELCH,  Printer,  40,  Charlotte  Street,  B  laekfriars’  Road. 
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A  COMPLETE  SYSTEM  OF  PHRENOLOGY. 

( Continued .) 

Examples  of  an  exactly  opposite  nature  are  as 
frequently  met  with.  Men  of  the  greatest  intel¬ 
lectual  capacity,  joined  with  a  constructive  power, 
not  even  of  a  moderate  strength.  Napoleon  and 
Franklin  were  both  deficient — Lucien  and  So¬ 
crates,  both  gave  up  sculpture,  for  want  of  skill 
to  succeed  in  it.  Many  professors  of  science  are 
so  awkward  in  using  their  hands,  that  they  can 
never  acquire  the  knack  of  doing  the  most  ordi¬ 
nary  things  with  neatness  or  precision.  Mon¬ 
taigne  writes  of  himself,  “  I  cannot  handsomely 
fold,  up  a  letter,  nor  could  ever  make  a  pen,  or 
carve  at  table  worth  a  pin,  or  saddle  a  horse.  Dr. 
Gall  mentions  a  “grand  ministre,”  passionately 
fond  of  gardening,  but  who  never  could  be  taught 
to  engraft  a  tree.  It  would  be  useless  to  extend 
the  list  of  examples,  as  all  our  readers  will,  no 
doubt,  be  able  to  point  out,  or  by  a  little  observa¬ 
tion,  discover  parallel  instances  in  their  own  fa¬ 
milies,  or  amongst  their  friends  and  acquain¬ 
tance. 

Animals. — Among  animals  we  shall  find  that 
this  organ  is  less  extended  in  its  sphere,  although 
quite  as  decided  in  its  manifestations  as  in  man. 
Animals  have  not  the  feelings  to  urge  it  on,  nor 
the  intellect  to  aid  and  modify  its  effects.  Thus 
we  find  among  animals  the  direction  of  the  power 
invariably  to  the  same  object  in  like  species. 
Birds,  for  instance,  construct  nests,  and  in  differ¬ 
ent  species  we  shall  be  able  to  discover  different 
amounts  of  skill.  Nests  are  constructed  with 
more  or  less  art,  and  placed  indifferent  situations, 
thus  shewing  a  combination  of  constructiveness 
with  locality.  Some  birds  cement  their  nests  to 
an  old  wall ;  the  swallow  prefers  the  angles  of 
windows  ;  while  the  highest  branches  of  trees  are 
the  favourite  spots  of  some  birds  ;  the  lowest  hole 
in  a  decayed  or  spreading  root  is  sought  by  others. 
Phrenology  does  not  enable  us  to  point  out  the 
cause  of  these  peculiarities,  but  the  general  skill 
in  building  with  birds  as  with  men,  will  be  found 
corresponding  with  the  size  of  the  organ  of  con¬ 
structiveness  ;  and  it  is  the  same  with  quadru¬ 
peds.  Y imont  has  pointed  out  the  difference  in 
this  region  of  the  brain  between  such  animals  as 
construct,  and  such  as  do  not.  The  situation  of 
the  organ  is  the  same  as  in  man,  at  the  juncture  of 
the  bones  previously  described.  It  is  large  in  the 


fox,  the  badger,  the  pole-cat,  and  all  animals 
which  burrow  ;  the  rabbit  and  hare  may  be  ob¬ 
served  as  presenting  a  marked  difference  in  this 
particular. 

The  constructive  talent  of  the  beaver  is  well 
known ;  and  all  will  admit  that  the  ability  to 
construct  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  animal ;  neither  [the  dog,  elephant, 
horse,  nor  monkey  construct,  although  in  some 
points  closely  approaching  in  intellectuality  to 
man.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  many  species 
with  far  inferior  general  intellectual  faculties,  ri¬ 
valling  man  in  their  powers  of  construction. 
Who  can  observe  the  honey-comb  of  the  bee, 
the  hut  of  the  beaver,  or  the  beautifully-formed 
and  finished  nest  of  the  swallow,  and  many  other 
birds,  without  admitting  these  facts,  as  conclu¬ 
sive  proofs  of  the  existence  of  an  innate  faculty 
of  constructiveness.  Medical  opponents  to  the 
science  of  phrenology  have  displayed  their  ignoj 
ranee  and  prejudice  by  maintaining  that  the 
breadth  or  narrowness  of  the  skull  in  this  region, 
resulted  from  the  strength  of  the  temporal  mus¬ 
cle,  which  was  required  and  exercised  by  carni¬ 
vorous  animals ;  and  that  from  the  pressure  ex¬ 
ternally  of  the  temporal  muscle,  and  not  from 
the  shape  of  the  brain  internally,  was  given  the 
narrow  and  contracted  appearance  to  the  skull 
of  the  carnivora  in  this  region. 

In  reply,  it  has  been  stated,  that  carnivorous 
animals  do  not  display  constructive  talent — the 
heads  are  narrow — and  this  is  so  far  a  corrobo  t 
ration  of  phrenology.  Again,  the  beaver  cuts 
timber  with  its  teeth;  the  temporal  muscle  is 
very  thick,  and  presses,  as  in  carnivorous  animals, 
on  this  portion  of  skull ;  but  in  the  beaver,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  narrow,  the  head  is  remarkably 
broad,  and  the  beaver  constructs.  This,  like¬ 
wise,  is  in  accordance  with  phrenology ;  and  ob¬ 
servation  will  shew  that  the  breadth  of  the  head 
in  this  part  is  in  relation  to  the  talent,  and  not 
in  any  way  depending  upon  the  temporal 
muscle. 

Natural  Language. — The  situation  of  this 
organ  being  at  each  side  of  the  fore  part  of  the 
head,  we  should  expect  that  the  natural  language 
according  to  Gall’s  rules,  would  be  a  movement  of 
the  head  forward  a  little,  and  from  side  to  side. 

If  we  notice  a  person  with  a  large  organ  of 
constructiveness,  examining  any  thing  which 
appeals  to  the  faculty,  we  shall  observe  that  he 
will  first  place  the  head  down  a  little  on  one 
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side,  and  then  on  the  other,  while  examining  the 
article,  or  object.  It  will  be  the  same,  whether 
it  be  a  lady  looking  at  a  cap  or  bonnet ;  or  a 
connoisseur  examining  an  article  of  vertu  or  a 
painting. 

We  may  notice  children  when  writing;  how 
some  will  move  their  heads  from  side  to  side,  es¬ 
pecially  when  making  flourishes ;  those  who  keep 
the  head  still  will  generally  write  a  stiff  formal  hand 
We  have  often  seen  masters  rapping  the  knuckles 
of  the  boys  for  moving  their  heads,  they  little 
knew  the  connection  between  the  instinctive 
movement  and  the  manual  dexterity  of  their 
pupils. 

We  shall  next  consider  the  organ  of  the  Love 
of  Life ,  which  concludes  the  social  group  of 
feelings. 

LOVE  OF  LIFE. 

This  is  one  of  the  organs  that  cannot  be  said 
to  be  fully  established ;  its  existence  was  not  sus¬ 
pected  by  Gall.  Spurzheim,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  entertained  some  idea  upon  the  subject 
in  connection  with  the  principle  of  what  he 
called  vitativeness.  M.  Vimont,  who,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  was  ignorant  of  the  discoveries  of  others, 
or  rather  we  may  say,  of  their  observa¬ 
tions,  asserts  his  claim  as  the  discoverer  of  this 
instinct,  and  its  organ  in  the  brain.  Dr.  Andrew 
Combe,  whose  labours  in  the  cause,  when  phre¬ 
nology  wTas  in  its  infancy,  were  of  such  signal 
service,  recorded  in  vol.  iii.  p.  471,  of  the  Phre¬ 
nological  Journal ,  a  highly  interesting  case  rela¬ 
tive  to  this  organ,  in  describing  the  dissection 
of  the  brain  of  an  aged  female,  who  had  been 
remarkable  for  many  years  previous  to  her  death, 
for  her  great  anxiety  regarding  this  subject,  and 
her  desire  for  life, — “  The  enormous  develop¬ 
ment  of  one  convolution  at  the  base  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  lobe  of  the  brain,  the  function  of  which  is 
unknown,  was  too  striking  not  to  arrest  our  at¬ 
tention;  it  was  that  lying  towards  the  mesial 
line,  on  the  basilar,  and  inner  side  of  the  middle 
lobe,  and  consequently  of  destructiveness. 

The  corresponding  part  of  the  skull  shewed  a 
very  deep  and  distinctly  moulded  cavity,  or  bed, 
running  longitudinally,  with  high  and  promi¬ 
nent  sides,  and  presenting  altogether  an  appear¬ 
ance  much  more  striking  than  I  ever  saw  in  any 
other  skull.  From  the  situation  of  this  convo¬ 
lution,  its  development  cannot  be  ascertained 
during  life,  and  hence  its  functions  remain  un¬ 
known.  Whether  it  may  have  any  connection 
with  the  love  of  life,  is  a  circumstance  which 
may  be  determined  by  future  observations ;  all 
that  we  can  say  at  present  is,  that  the  love  of  life 
seems  to  be  a  feeling  sui  generis,  and  not  propor¬ 
tioned  to  any  faculty  or  combination  of  faculties 
yet  known; — that  in  the  subject  of  this  notice, 
it  was  one  of  the  most  permanently  active  which 
she  possessed ;  and  that  in  her  the  convolution 
alluded  to  was  of  very  unusual  magnitude;  but 
how  far  the  coincidence  was  fortuitous  we  leave 
time  and  observation  to  determine.” 

Notwithstanding  the  above  remark  made  by  a 
skilful  ^anatomist,  that  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain 


the  development  during  life,  many  practical 
phrenologists  speak  now  with  much  confidence 
as  to  its  situation  and  size. 

Situation. — The  locality  assigned  to  this 
organ  is  immediately  between  destructiveness  and 
the  meatus  auditorius,  or  external  opening  of  the 
ear ;  it  is  the  same  shaped  organ  as  destructive¬ 
ness,  but  in  the  brain  it  scarcely  appears  to  ad¬ 
vance  so  far  forward.  In  examining  heads,  de¬ 
structiveness  will  often  be  found  decidedly  pro¬ 
jecting  and  giving  breadth  to  the  head,  exactly 
round  the  top  of  the  ear.  If  the  ear  is  bent  down, 
we  not  unfrequently  find  a  depression  under  de¬ 
structiveness,  covered  by  the  ear  when  in  its  na¬ 
tural  position.  A  great  difference  in  the  deve¬ 
lopment  of  the  organ  of  destructiveness,  and  the 
portion  immediately  under  it  will  be  easily  recog¬ 
nized  in  examining  many  skulls.  Our  own  ex 
experience  does  not  enable  us  to  speak  positively 
as  to  the  connection  between  this  portion  of  the 
brain  and  the  feeling  in  question. 

Primitive  Function. — This  organ  has  been 
called  that  of  conservation,  or  preservation. — 
Broussais  defines  it,  as  the  impulse  to  fly  from 
danger  without  reflecting.  Gall  and  Spurzheim, 
the  former  especially,  attributed  this  timidity  ra¬ 
ther  to  the  absence  of  courage,  but  fear  is  a 
positive  feeling,  as  well  as  boldness,  and  can¬ 
not  result  from  merely  the  absence  of  something 
else.  When  we  consider  that  to  preserve  life,  and 
under  many  other  circumstances,  instinctive 
dread  is  as  manifestly  shewn,  as  the  instinctive 
power  of  propagation  or  nourishing  the  young ; 
and  that  this  feeling  too,  is  equally  necessary  to 
the  continuance  of  the  species,  it  might  justify 
us  in  judging  a  priori  that  there  would  exist  a  se¬ 
parate,  and  fundamental  faculty  of  the  love  of 
life. 

Manifestations. — In  speaking  of  the  mani¬ 
festations  of  this  faculty,  many  are  ready  to  de¬ 
clare  that  it  is  quite  a  natural  feeling ;  every  body 
wishes  to  preserve  their  life — this  is  admitting 
much — it  having  been  proved  that  no  desire,  or 
emotion,  or  intellectual  perception,  can  be  ma¬ 
nifested  independent  of  the  “organism:”  and, 
besides,  although  we  admit  the  desire  is  common 
to  all,  we  must,  after  a  very  little  examination 
of  the  subject,  be  ready  to  admit,  that  the  desire 
resulting  from  the  activity  of  the  feeling  of  love 
of  life,  varies  much  in  different  individuals;  and 
not  according  to  the  external  circumstances  in 
which  they  happen  to  be  placed.  We  do  not  find 
the  most  wretched,  he  whose  pining  in  want  and 
suffering,  “the  proud  man’s  wrong, the  oppressor’s 
contumely,”  eager  to  shuffle  off  this  mortal  coil, 
but  frequently  they  cling  to  life  with  all  its  ills  ; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  we  frequently  find  those 
who  are  surrounded  with  every  thing  to  give  a 
charm  to  life — wife,  children,  friends,  fortune — 
exposing  their  lives  to  every  risk,  as  if  they  did 
not  value  it  “at  a  pin’s  fee;”  nor  is  it  among  the 
most  wretched  that  we  find  the  greatest  proportion 
of  suicides.  These  facts  being  observed,  but  the 
principles  of  phrenology  not  being  understood, 
old  writers  and  philosophers  wrere,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  compelled  to  guess  at  something  to  explain 
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the  phenomena;  and  thus  we  have  a  variety  of 
theories  upon  the  subject.  Some  individuals 
have  so  great  a  dread  of  being  annihilated,  of 
ceasing  to  exist,  that  from  the  strength  of  this 
feeling  in  themselves,  they  draw  an  argument  in 
favour  of  man’s  immortality,  alleging  that  it 
would  be  a  proof  of  God’s  injustice,  after  giving 
them  the  consciousness  of  so  great  a  boon  as  life, 
to  inflict  on  them  annihilation ;  rather  than  con¬ 
template  which,  many,  we  believe,  would  prefer 
to  live  in: unending  misery.  Young,  in  his 
Night  Thoughts,  speaks  of  annihilation  as 
one  of  the  most  frightful  events  to  contemplate. 

(To  he  Continued.) 


PHRENOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 


( Continued  from  Page  294.) 

Mr.  Symes  observed  that  there  were  many 
cases  which  confirmed  Dr.  Davey’s  statements 
as  to  the  consciousness  of  the  insane ;  one  oc¬ 
curred  to  him  of  the  stationer  in  the  Edg  ware- 
road,  who  murdered  his  family,  and  had  pre¬ 
viously  attempted  to  destroy  his  eldest  son  for 
fear  of  his  coming  to  the  gallo  ws,  as  he  knew 
that  insanity  was  hereditary. 

Mr.  Tulk  said,  he  rose  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
finning  many  cases,  though  he  did  not  arrive  at 
the  same  conclusion  as  Dr.  Davey  did.  He  had 
met  with  a  case  of  mania  in  which  the  patient 
did  not  possess  perfect  consciousness.  He  thought 
the  party  impelled  to  crime  had  some  control, 
and  to  that  extent  ought  to  be  made  responsible 
— though  he  acknowledged  it  would  be  difficult 
to  discriminate,  yet  every  case  must  rest  on  its 
own  merits. 

Dr.  Davey  observed  that  he  had  had  many 
violent  cases  of  mania,  but  he  did  not  recollect 
an  instance  in  which  they  were  so  bad  as  to  lose 
their  consciousness ;  but  if  he  did,  he  should  look 
upon  it  as  the  exception  to  a  general  rule. 

Mr.  Low  said,  he  did  not  agree  with  Dr. 
Davey,  as  to  punishments  being  synonymous 
with  revenge.  He  looked  upon  them  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  society,  and  originated  in  benevolence. 
He  objected  to  the  opinion  that  a  person  with  a 
defective  brain  is  absolutely  mider  the  dominion 
of  his  impulses.  He  thought  they  ought  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  educate  the  sane  members  of  society, 
rather  than  those  who  were  incapable  of  being 
benefitted  by  it. 

Dr.  Elliotson  observed,  that  the  act  of  the 
individual  wras  the  result  of  organization  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  ;  and  we  ought  to  pity  the  instru¬ 
ment  while  we  judge  the  action.  He  considered 
all  minds  were  disordered  who  committed  crime, 
but  admitted  proper  means  ought  to  be  taken  to 
protect  society. 

After  an  animated  and  somewhat  metaphysi¬ 
cal  discussion,  in  which  several  members  took 
part,  the  protracted  nature  of  which  precludes  the 
possibility  of  further  notice,  and  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Dr.  Davey,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

The  sittings  were  resumed  on  Thursday,  Mr. 
Atkinson  in  the  chair. 


The  minutes  of  the  previous  day’s  proceedings 
having  been  read  and  confirmed. 

Dr.  Engledue  read  a  paper  on  the  law  of  in¬ 
sanity.  He  observed  on  the  great  necessity  there 
was  for  the  inculcation  of  sound  views  founded 
on  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  science  of  cerebral 
physiology.  He  stated  that  mind,  as  a  separate 
essence,  did  not  exist;  the  acknowledgment  of, 
and  the  framing  laws  in  accordance  with  this 
science,  would  be  productive  of  incalculable  bene¬ 
fit  to  society.  The  future  is  pregnant  with  more 
important  consequences  than  the  past ;  and  we 
ought  to  endeavour  to  discover  facts  rather  than 
to  discuss  theories.  The  question  of  insanity 
was  involved  in  mystery;  the  opinions  of  the 
judges  were  contrary  to  science;  the  discussions 
in  the  House  of  Lords  during  the  last  fortnight, 
showed  their  utter  ignorance  of  the  subject,  not¬ 
withstanding  their  being  the  repositories  of 
hereditary  wisdom;  they  all  showed  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  interference  of  physiologists.  The 
judges  are  selected  from  their  being  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  musty  sayings  of  antiquity, 
instead  of  from  their  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
man;  they  being  ignorant  of  physiology,  are 
called  upon  to  expound  the  law  to  twelve  equally 
ignorant  jurors.  In  the  late  trials,  the  opinion 
of  Sir  Wm.  Follett  might  be  good  law,  but  it 
was  bad  physiology.  Cerebral  physiologists  have 
sought  for  the  cause  of  action  in  animated  bodies ; 
they  found  every  act  the  result  of  external  cir¬ 
cumstances  acting  on  the  organization.  Those 
who  ventured  to  put  this  forward  were  called 
Deists,  Atheists,  and  many  other  similar  names. 
He  hoped  they  would  throw  off  their  prejudices, 
and  put  on  the  garb  of  the  philosopher  with  the 
benevolence  of  the  philanthropist.  He  concluded 
by  proposing,  “  That  a  committee  be  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  embodying  their  opinions  on  the 
important  questions  of  insanity  and  criminal 
jurisprudence. 

Mr.  Logan  seconded  the  resolution,  which 
was  carried  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  Moore  inquired  if  Dr.  Engledue  could 
conceive  any  case  in  which  capital  punishment 
was  justifiable  ? 

Dr.  Engledue  said  he  could  not. 

Mr.  Logan  was  rejoiced  to  see  the  spirit  in 
which  the  resolution  was  received,  as  well  as  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  Dr.  Engledue. 

Mr.  Symes  was  glad  to  see  the  different  spirit 
existing  to  that  which  they  found  last  year  ;  this 
fact,  he  said,  was  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  71 
who  signed  the  manifesto  against  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  topics  of  this  nature. 

Mr.  Moore  said  that  they  might  draw  up  a 
report  on  the  legal  education  of  criminals  for  the 
perpetuation  of  criminals.  He  had  found  that 
criminals  preferred  industry  to  theft ;  but  having 
once  been  in  prison,  as  soon  as  they  went  out 
they  had  no  alternative  but  to  proceed  in  the 
same  course,  were  again  incarcerated,  till  even¬ 
tually  they  are  either  transported  or  hanged,  and 
thus  prevented  from  becoming  what  it  ought  to 
be  the  object  of  the  law  to  make  them,  useful 
members  of  society.  He  wished  to  see  punish- 
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ment  entirely  done  away  with,  and  forgotten 
for  ever. 

Mr.  Logan  said,  lie  had  examined  the  boys 
in  the  hulks,  and  found  some  had  a  good  organi¬ 
zation,  though  the  great  majority  had  not.  He 
contended  that  a  good  organization  may  be  so 
acted  upon  by  vicious  circumstances  as  to  make 
him  what  is  termed  a  criminal. 

Mr.  Symes  animadverted  on  the  dreadful 
errors  of  Government  in  not  providing  and  en¬ 
forcing  education. 

Mr.  Moore  said  that  some  laws  seem  to  be 
made  for  the  purpose  of  making  criminals — the 
game  laws,  for  instance.  Now  there  was  no 
harm  in  killing  a  bird,  but  the  person  who  is 
punished  for  it  feels  as  if  he  was  a  criminal.  It 
ought  to  be  the  object  of  law-makers  to  prevent 
rather  than  cure  crime.  Persons  who  had  been 
convicted  of  crime  were  sent  to  a  lunatic  asylum 
during  her  Majesty’s  pleasure,  which  was  meant 
for  life ;  now  he  thought  they  ought  not  to  be 
confined  when  cured  of  their  malady. 

Dr.  Engledue  observed,  that  many  were  sane 
whilst  in  the  asylum  who  would  be  insane  again 
if  allowed  to  come  out. 

Several  other  gentlemen  addressed  the  meeting 
on  the  necessity  of  a  general  system  of  education, 
and  on  the  false  principles  on  which  our  criminal 
code  is  based. 

A  vote  of  thanks  being  voted  to  Dr.  Engledue, 
the  meeting  separated. 

PHRENOLOGICAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

( Continued  from  'page  266.) 

With  so  many  organs  large,  (and  there  are 
eight  which  deserve  this  epithet,)  and  so  many 
very  large,  (and  no  fewer  than  nine  are  very 
large,)  while  two  only  can  be  marked  small,  the 
whole  head  must  be  necessarily  large,  and  conse¬ 
quently,  cceteris  paribus,  have  been  adorned 
with  considerable  power  and  activity.  But  it  is 
at  first  sight  evident,  that  the  bulk  of  the  head 
depends  chiefly  on  the  great  development  of  the 
posterior  and  posterior  lateral  parts.  The  cen¬ 
tral  superior  parts,  also,  are  well  raised,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  their  anterior  portion,  (benevolence;) 
but  the  forehead  slopes,  and  is  exceedingly  nar¬ 
row,  while  at  destructiveness,  cautiousness,  and 
secretiveness,  the  width  is  about  six  inches  and  a 
half, — it  is  only  about  five  inches  and  a  half  at 
constructiveness  and  ideality,  and  only  four  in¬ 
ches  and  a  half  at  the  organ  of  tune.  A  phre¬ 
nologist  would  therefore,  without  hesitation  con¬ 
clude,  that  although  the  individual  had  no 
deficiency  of  intellect,  his  animal  propensities 
must  have  far  exceeded  his  intellectual  powers ; — 
that  his  energy,  courage,  and  firmness,  must  have 
rendered  him  very  conspicuous,  but  not  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  anything  intellectual.  If  we  direct  our 
attention  to  particular  organs,  we  find  amative¬ 
ness,  adhesiveness,  combativeness,  destructiveness, 
secretiveness,  love  of  approbation,  cautiousness, 
benevolence,  and  firmness  of  great  size.  His 
sexual  propensities  were  exceedingly  strong.  He 
was  notoriously  addicted  to  women,  and  it  is 
said  at  a  very  early  age.  His  disposition  in  this 
respect,  was  no  doubt  a  powerful  cause  of  the 


unsteadiness  and  wildness  of  his  character.  This, 
however,  must  have  been  in  a  great  measure 
owing  to  the  immense  size  of  his  organs  of  com¬ 
bativeness  and  destructiveness.  Even  as  a  boy 
he  was  most  violent  and  daring.  Ever  in  mis¬ 
chief,  he  was  incessantly  engaged  in  feats  of 
bodily  activity  and  enterprize ;  he  was  considered 
and  called  a  very  dare  devil,  and  few  excelled  him 
in  running,  wrestling,  fighting,  and  similar  ex¬ 
ploits.  When  he  grew  up  he  associated  chiefly 
with  gentlemen  of  the  fancy  ;  was  at  every  prize 
fight,  and  took  a  great  share  in  making  up  pugi¬ 
listic  matches ;  was  passionately  fond  of  sparring, 
and  would  thrash  any  one  he  thought  deserved 
it.  He  was  exceedingly  irascible, — a  circumstance 
arising  from  the  great  development  of  combative¬ 
ness  and  destructiveness ;  and  so  addicted  to 
shooting  as  to  be  called  a  murderous  shot,  though 
the  act  which  brought  him  to  his  untimely  end 
sufficiently  proved  his  destructive  propensities. 
Of  forty-three  heads  of  murderers  in  a  collection 
at  London,  five  only  are  so  wide  at  destructive¬ 
ness  as  Thurtell’s;  his  combativeness  is,  also,  im¬ 
mense,  and  no  murder  was  ever  committtd  with 
more  daring.  He  was  to  have  been  assisted,  but 
being  disappointed,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  perpe¬ 
trate  the  deed  himself ;  and  wdien  his  pistol  failed 
him,  nothing  but  the  most  savage  ferocity  ena¬ 
bled  him  to  accomplish  his  purpose.  Yet  the 
organ  of  benevolence  is  very  large  ;  and  this  is  no 
contradiction,  but  a  confirmation  of  phrenology. 
Thurtell  wuth  all  his  violence  and  dissipation, 
was  a  kind-hearted  man.  No  metaphysical  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  human  mind  will  explain  the  unde¬ 
niable  truth,  that  a  passionate,  revengeful,  and 
not  very  conscientious  person,  may  be  warm¬ 
hearted,  generous,  and  compassionate.  Mary 
Mackinnes,  executed  for  stabbing  a  man  in  a 
brothel,  for  which  crime  she  shewed  no  keen  con¬ 
trition,  who,  moreover,  was  an  egregious  liar, 
was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  poor  in  her  neigh¬ 
bourhood  and  of  administering  to  their  relief,  and 
was  known  to  have  been  particularly  kind  to  a 
poor  man,  whose  wife  had  nursed  one  of  her  chil¬ 
dren.  One  murderer,  whose  cast  is  on  sale,  gave 
to  the  poor  the  plunder  which  he  obtained  from 
his  victims;  and  Haggart,  who  was  executed  for 
murder,  exhibited,  also,  in  his  nature,  a  portion 
of  benevolent  feeling.  In  regard  to  Thurtell,  we 
are  told  that  a  person  of  the  name  of  John  Clark, 
well  known  in  the  sporting  circles,  had  been  ill 
for  a  long  time,  that  fresh  air  was  advised 
him  by  his  physicians,  and  that  a  few  friends  un¬ 
known  to  Clark,  were  determined  to  make  a  sub- 
cription  for  him,  and  send  him  into  the  country. 
Among  the  number  applied  to  for  that  purpose 
was  John  Thurtell,  who  at  the  time  was  very 
much  distressed  in  pecuniary  matters.  However, 
he  pulled  out  of  his  pocket  the  last  half-sovereign 
he  possessed  in  the  world,  and  said  to  the  appli¬ 
cants,  “Here  take  half  of  this.” — Then  recollect¬ 
ing  himself, — “  No,  no,”  he  continued,  “keep the 
whole  of  it ;  Clark  is  in  want  of  money,  and  I  am 
sure  I  shall  never  be  poorer  for  it.”  Upon  wit¬ 
nessing  a  quarrel,  which  had  nearly  ended  in  a 
fight,  between  Harry  Harmer  and  Ned  Painter, 
at  the  house  of  the  former  pugilist,  the  Plough, 
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in  Smithfield,  (and  which  originated  through 
Thurtell,)  he  felt  so  much  hurt  that  he  shed  tears 
in  reconciling  them  to  each  other.  His  behaviour 
in  prison  was  of  so  affectionate  and  endearing 
a  nature,  that  the  account  of  the  parting  scene 
between  him  and  the  gaoler,  and  others  who  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  great  intercourse  with  him 
during  his  confinement,  is  affecting  enough  to 
draw  tears  from  every  one  whose  heart  is  not  of 
stone.  His  uniform  kindness  to  Hunt,  after  Pro- 
bert  had  escaped  punishment  as  King’s  evidence, 
up  to  the  moment  of  his  execution,  was  of  the 
warmest  nature.  Although  Hunt  was  probably 
drawn  into  a  share  of  the  bloody  transaction  by 
Thurtell,  the  affectionate  conduct  of  Thurtell 
towards  him  so  completely  overpowered  him, 
that  had  Thurtell  have  been  the  most  virtuous 
person  upon  earth,  and  he  and  Hunt  of  opposite 
sexes,  Thurtell  could  not  have  rendered  himself 
more  beloved,  than  every  action  of  Hunt  proved 
that  he  was.  The  murder  committed  by  Thur¬ 
tell  was  a  predetermined,  cold-blooded  deed, — no¬ 
thing  can  justify  it.  Revenge  against  W eare,  for 
having  gambled  too  successfully,  and,  as  he  ima¬ 
gined,  unfairly,  prompted  it ;  but  there  is  every 
probability  that  Thurtell  laid  the  unwarrantable 
unction  to  his  soul,  that  he  would  do  a  service  to 
others  by  destroying  Weare.  He  considered 
Weare  as  a  complete  rascal,  one  who  had  robbed 
many,  as  well  as  himself,  and  one  who  if  he  had 
lived  would  have  robbed  many  more ;  and  hence 
lessened  the  repugnance  of  benevolence  and  con¬ 
scientiousness  to  the  deed.  In  the  first  conver¬ 
sation  he  had  "With  Hunt  and  Probert,  he  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  said,  that  he  had  had  his  revenge 
upon  W eare  who  had  robbed  him  of  three-hun¬ 
dred  ponnds,  and  that  the  rogue  would  never  be 
able  again  to  rob  him,  or  others, — that  others 
would  now  be  out  of  danger  of  suffering  by  the 
rascal.  Looking  at  Thurtell’s  development,  I  am 
led  to  doubt  whether  he  would  have  murdered,  in 
cold  blood,  one,  whom  he  considered  a  good  man, 
for  the  sake  of  robbing  him.  I  have  heard  that 
he  once  cautioned  some  young  men  who  were 
playing  with  Weare,  that  they  were  pitted  against 
one  who  would  bring  them  to  ruin. 

{To  be  continued .) 
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lecture  4th. — ( Continued .) 

It  certainly  is  not  easy  to  imagine  how  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  knowledge, or  the  repetition  of  moral  truths  is 
to  produce  that  physical,  and  mental  refinement 
which  so  strikingly  distinguish  some  persons,  who, 
nevertheless,  have  had  no  special  advantages 
of  education.  Neither  does  this  theory  explain  how 
it  happens  that  many  most  learned,  and  educated 
men  are  very  coarse,  and  vulgar  in  their  habits  and 
feelings.  Still  less  is  the  case  satisfactory  when  we 
descend  into  particulars.  For  instance,  we  cannot 
well  conceive  what  education  can  have  to  do  with 
one  man’s  preferring  coarse  and  gaudy  colours, while 
none  but  the  most  delicate  can  please  another.  This, 
surely,  is  not  a  matter  of  Greek,  Latin,  science,  or 


morals.  The  only  education  that  can  affect  the  case 
is  that  of  sight,  but  the  one  person  has  exercised  his 
eyes  as  much  as  the  other.  Or  take  the  case  of  music. 
One  man  has  been  studyingdt  all  his  life,  with  every 
educational  advantage,  but  he  neither  produces,  nor 
appreciates  any  thing  of  superior  delicacy.  Another  is 
thrown  into  raptures  the  very  first  time  he  hears  beau¬ 
tiful  tones.  Do  you  think  the  Highland  piper  would 
exchange  his  horrid  machine  for  the  violin  of  Paga¬ 
nini  ?  Habit  and  nationality  may  indeed  have  some¬ 
thing  to  do  in  his  case :  but  there  must  be  a  good 
deal  more  than  this,  for  a  corresponding  effect  is  not 
produced  on  the  Highland  gentleman.  With  him, 
the  most  intense  nationality  is  often  incapable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  more  than  mere  toleration  for  these  frightful 
noises.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptions  ;  because 
some  of  these  gentlemen  may  not  be  at  all  musical, 
and  others  may  be  hut  little  refined.  In  the  former 
case,  one  noise  is  much  the  same  as  another  ;  in  the 
latter,  force  may  he  more  prized  than  quality.  If 
you  look  to  the  productions  of  the  painter  or  the 
the  sculptor,  and  mark  the  extraordinary  contrasts 
which  artists  present  in  respect  to  refinement,  will 
you  he  able  to  persuade  yourselves  that  all  is  the 
work  of  education,  and  not  of  nature  ?  Do  you  fancy, 
for  instance,  that  Rubens  had  never  seen  beautiful 
forms,  or  delicate  colours,  or  that  those  ugly  masses 
of  flesh,  which  you  so  often  see  upon  his  canvas, 
are  representatives  of  the  more  beautiful  of  his 
countrywomen?  No  surely.  These  are  his  own 
fancies ;  ideal  beauties,  far  superior,  in  his  eyes,  to  the 
finest  forms  of  Greece  or  Italy.  You  may  urge  the 
influence  of  prevailing  taste,  hut  you  know,  at  the 
same  time,  that  there  are  men  who  rise  at  once  supe¬ 
rior  to  fashion,  and  are  always  in  advance  of  their 
generation.  This,  of  course,  is  chance. 

The  phrenologist,  however,  easily  gets  out  of  such 
difficulties  as  these.  The  organ  of  ideality  accounts 
for  every  thing ;  or  if  it  should  at  all  fail,  why,  then 
education  comes  to  the  rescue,  and  he  will  be  a  sturdy 
opponent  who  can  stand  against  both.  This  organ 
of  ideality  is  one  of  the  most  fortunate  inventions  of 
phrenology, — it  explains  every  thing,  and  nobody 
can  explain  it.  For  instance,  it  gives  the  love  of  the 
beautiful,  of  the  perfect,  of  the  exquisite ;  it  gives 
enthusiasm,  exaltedness  of  feeling,  poetic  inspiration, 
the  desire  of  excellence,  8c c.  See. ;  and  when  too 
large,  it  produces  "  extravagance  and  absurd  enthu¬ 
siasm,' — 'preference  of  the  showy  and  glaring  to  the 
solid  and  useful, — a  tendency  to  dwell  in  the  regions 
of  fancy,  and  to  neglect  the  duties  of  life.  ’  So  says 
Mr.  Combe.  Hear  Sir  George  Mackenzie. — "This 
sentiment  requires  for  its  gratification  something 
even  beyond  what  is  possible  in  human  existence. 
It  gives  the  feeling  that  every  thing  must  he  carried 
to  its  ultimate  state,  whether  of  perfection  or  defect, 
and  even  far  beyond  what  ordinary  minds  conceive 
of  these  extremes.  Every  object  that  is  beheld  or 
fancied  is  clothed  by  it,  in  an  eminent  degree,  with 
whatever  it  wishes  to  contemplate.  It  might  he 
called  the  faculty  of  enthusiasm,  8cc.”  Dr.  Spurz- 
heim  will  be  found  equally  intelligible.  Here  then, 
it  would  seem,  we  have  exactly  that  which  we  are 
in  search  of.  Ideality  being  large,  refinement  and 
delicacy  of  feeling  is  a  matter  of  course  :  when  small, 
the  reverse  is  the  case.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  some 
difficulty  in  reconciling  the  prodigious  amount  of 
business  which  this  organ  has  to  perform  with  the 
singleness  of  function  spoken  of  in  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  science,  and  it  may  seem  questionable  how 
far  any  human  being  is  capable  of  understanding  the 
various  descriptions  given  of  its  manifestations,  but, 
with  a  little  faith,  all  this  may  he  easily  got  over. 
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The  most  inconvenient  difficulty  in  the  case  is,  that 
facts  do  not  accord  with  the  theory.  Some  facts,  of 
course,  hear  it  out  dashingly,  but  there  is  a  terrible 
mass  besides,  which  no  ingenuity  can  shape  into  ac¬ 
cordance.  Even  the  powerful  aid  of  “  education  and 
circumstances”  is  ineffectual.  Do  what  we  will,  these 
facts  stand  out  in  glaring  and  unequivocal  opposi- 
sition.  It  is  not  my  purpose  now  to  state  cases,  were 
{  so,  I  should  have  to  speak  to  you  not  of  indivi¬ 
duals  merely,  but  of  classes  and  nations.  I  shall, 
therefore,  merely  make  two  or  three  remarks.  When 
you  read  the  description  which  the  writers  I  have  allu¬ 
ded  to,  and  others,  give  of  the  functions  of  this  organ, 
can  you  fancy  that  it  is  one  generally  well  developed  ? 
On  the  contrary,  you  will  say  that  these  descriptions 
are  applicable  only  to  a  few  of  nature’s  special  favo¬ 
rites.  Now,  then,  I  take  the  liberty  of  asserting  that 
a  large  development  of  the  part  of  the  head  assigned 
to  this  organ  is,  even  more  common  than  a  large 
forehead  :  and  I  make  every  allowance  that  can  be 
required  for  the  organ  being  sometimes  higher  in  the 
head,  and  sometimes  lower,  sometimes  more  forward, 
and  sometimes  more  backward;  in  fact,  for  any 
amount  of  shifting  that  can  be  imagined.  Would 
you  wish  to  test  this  assertion  ?  Go  among  your  me¬ 
chanics,  and  traders,  and  business  men,  and  compare 
their  developments,  in  this  region,  with  those  of  the 
most  ideal  of  your  poets.  Then  talk  to  them  about 
imagination — about  the  beautiful  and  ideal  in  nature 
and  art, — read  to  them  some  of  those  exquisite  pas¬ 
sages  of  modern  poesy  in  which  are  realized  every 
possible  attribute  that  can  be  assigned  to  this  organ, 
and  mark  the  result.  Some  will  say  that  all  you  have 
spoken  of  is  very  just  and  very  fine,  but  not  a  muscle 
will  tell  that  they  have  been  in  the  least  touched  by 
it.  Others  will  acknowledge  their  complete  inability 
to  understand  the  matter,  while  some  will  inwardly 
smile,  or  laugh  outright  at  the  folly  of  talking  such 
stuff.  How  very  few  will  really  sympathise  with  you ! 
Next,  take  up  your  books  of  travel,  and  read  their 
descriptions  of  some  the  broad-headed  races  of  man¬ 
kind — the  Samoids  or  Kalmucks  of  Asia,  for  instance, 
or  even  the  hunter  tribes  of  America.  You  will  be 
very  ingenious  if  you  can  shew  that  they  have  small 
organs  of  ideality  Oh !  but  the  American  Indians  are 
very  poetical.  Perhaps  so  ;  but  are  they  very  re¬ 
fined  ?  Education — Oh  !  yes  of  course.  That  ob¬ 
jection  is  very  safe  in  the  present  case.  These  In¬ 
dians  have  never  been  educated,  and  never  will  be. 
So  there  is  no  knowing  what  education  might  do  for 
them.  But  I  would  ask,  if  idealty  has  made  them 
poetical,  why  has  it  left  them  without  the  least  ten¬ 
dency  towards  refinement  or  civilization  ?  In  a 
word,  it  will  be  utterly  vain  for  us  to  attempt  to  dis¬ 
criminate  the  finer  shades  of  character,  much  less  to 
discover  their  causes,  or  indication*,  while  we  admit 
into  our  philosophy  those  vague  and  unintelligible 
explanations  which  we  meet  with,  at  every  turn,  in 
the  present  system  of  phrenology.  But,  you  may 
say,  these  reasonings,  after  all,  are  but  objections 
to  the  existing  hypotheses,  not  proofs  of  the  truth  of 
your  own  system.  Very  well,  let  me  see  if  I  can 
furnish  you,  in  the  brief  space  at  my  command,  with 
something  that  shall  at  least  approximate  sufficiently 
near  to  proof  to  induce  you  to  further  enquiry.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  terms  I  am  forced  to  make  use  of,  in 
describing  the  quality  in  question,  are  somewhat 
vague  in  their  signification.  The  words  fineness,  re¬ 
finement,  coarseness;  &c.,  are  sometimes  used  in  a 
general,  sometimes  in  a  partial  sense ;  &  what  is  even 
worse,  different  persons  will,  in  either  case,  differ  as 
to  their  application.  Thus  one  man  will  pronounce 
that  coarse,  which  another  deems  very  refined,  and 
be  filled  with  rapture  by  the  contemplation  of  a  re¬ 


finement  wholly  unappreciable  by  the  [latter.  In 
fact,  no  one  can  justly  appreciate  refinement,  but  the 
refined.  To  the  very  coarse,  it  is  wholly  impercep¬ 
tible.  It  is,  in  this  respect,  in  the  nature  of  a  super- 
added  quality.  He  who  possesses  it,  can  very  well 
perceive  where  it  is  deficient,  but  to  him  who*  has  it 
not,  it  is  much  the  same  as  colour  to  the  blind.  A 
superior  being  can  always,  to  a  great  degree,  under¬ 
stand  an  inferior  one,  but  the  latter  can  know  but 
little  of  the  nature  of  the  former.  The  philosopher 
may  understand  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the 
clown,  but  to  the  clown,  the  philosopher  is  a  mystery. 
It  is  not  with  this  mental  quality  as  with  many 
others.  If  I  speak  of  firmnesss,  or  caution,  or  se¬ 
crecy,  or  attachment,  or  pity,  I  shall  be  as  well  un¬ 
derstood  by  those  who  have  little,  as  by  those  who 
have  much  of  them,  because  the  difference  between 
men  lies  in  the  frequency  and  force  not  in  the  com¬ 
pleteness  or  incornpletnese  ot  their  manifestations. 
Every  one  is  sometimes  firm,  and  cautious,  and  se¬ 
cret,  and  attached,  and  compassionate :  every  one 
may  perform  indvidual  acts  of  these  qualities,  so  to 
speak,  perfectly,  and  can  therefore  understand  what 
is  said  of  them.  The  difference  between  men  lies  in 
the  frequency,  and  intensity  of  their  manifestation. 
But,  in  the  sense  I  have  in  view,  it  is  organically  im¬ 
possible  that  the  very  coarse  should  ever  manifest 
refinement,  or  the  refined  feel  as  do  the  coarse 
though  they  might  imitate  the  external  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  coarse  feeling.  You  may  easily  then  con¬ 
ceive  the  difficulty  there  is  in  giving  proof,  where 
even  explanation  is  impossible,  I  cannot  describe 
what  refinement  is,  any  more  than  I  can  describe 
what  love,  or  antipathy,  or  anger  is.  I  can  talk 
about  it,  and  that  is  all.  Some  will  understand  me 
at  once ;  to  others,  I  shall  always  remain,  more  or 
less,  unintelligible.  The  quality  I  speak  of  is  one 
which  affects  the  whole  constitution,  unless,  possibly 
in  some  exceptional  cases,  to  which  I  shall  presently 
allude.  It  must  not,  therefore,  be  taken  in  an  indi  ¬ 
vidual  sense.  We  must  not  make  it,  for  instance, 
synonymous  with  modesty,  or  with  that  kind  of  deli¬ 
cacy  which  consists  in  an  appreciation  of  the  feelings 
of  others,  and  the  avoidance  of  what  is  likely  to  give 
displeasure.  This,  and  other  kinds  of  delicacy,  are 
usual  accompaniments  of  the  refinement  I  speak  of, 
and,  perhaps,  invariable  accompaniments  of  its  high¬ 
est  manifestations,  but  they  depend  upon  the  propor¬ 
tions  between  particular  organs,  and  not  upon  a  pe¬ 
culiarity  affecting  the  whole  system.  Nor  must  it 
be  confounded  with  the  love  of  the  beautiful.  The 
The  coarse,  as  well  as  the  refined,  may  both  love  the 
beautiful ;  but  the  beauty  of  the  one  will  not  always 
be  the  beauty  of  the  other. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


Dr.  Gall  mentions  the  case  of  a  physician  with 
whom  he  studied,  who  frequently  complained 
that  he  could  not  think,  except  with  one  side  of 
his  head  ;  he  felt  distinctly  the  weakness  of  the 
other  side.  And  the  weak  side  was  much  less 
developed  being  less  high  and  much  narrower. 


Tiedemann  relates  an  instance  of  a  man  named 
Joseph  Moses,  who  was  deranged  on  one  side  of 
his  brain,  and  with  the  sound  sidb,  observed  his 
i  own  alienation. 
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( Continued  from  page  282.) 

The  adaptation  of  means  to  an  end,  though  that 
end  is  a  most  infernal  one,  are  truly  admirable ; 
and,  throughout,  the  greatest  intellectual  powers, 
■with  the  deepest  insight  into  human  nature,  is 
manifested.  Roderigo’ s  impatience  is  now  at  its 
height,  and  he  more  than  suspects  that  Iago  has 
been  playing  foul  with  him. 

Rod. — I  do  not  feel  that  thou  deals’t  justly  with 
me,  *  *  * 

Iago. — Will  you  hear  me  Roderigo  ? 

Rod. — Faith !  I  have  heard  too  much ;  for  your 
words  and  performances  are  no  kin  together. 

But  he  is  doomed  again  to  fall  before  the  arti¬ 
fices  of  Iago,  who  not  only  contrived  to  allay  his 
suspicions,  but  to  concert  with,  and  engage  him 
in  a  plan  for  attacking  and  killing  Cassio;  in 
wdiich  Iago,  falsely,  promises  him  assistance.  A 
phrenologist  would  infer  that  the  size  of  Rode¬ 
rigo’s  head  must  have  been  much  inferior  to  that 
of  Iago’s. 

It  was  stated  in  the  sketch,  that  he  would  take 
especial  care  not  to  run  unnecessarily  into  danger; 
that  his  victim  would  be  transfixed  with  multi¬ 
plied  wounds,  and  would  expire  without  one  emo¬ 
tion  of  pity.  Those  features  of  character  are  il¬ 
lustrated  in  the  following  scene ;  and  we  trust 
that  our  readers  will  excuse  the  length  of  our  quo¬ 
tation,  as  the  whole  of  it  is  necessary  for  the  com¬ 
parison  which  we  wish  to  institute. 

Act  v.  Scene  1. — Enter  Iago  and  Roderigo. 

Iago.  —Here,  stand  behind  this  bulk ;  straight  will 
he  come ; 

Wear  thy  good  rapier  bare,  and  put  it  home  ; 
Quick,  quick  ;  fear  nothing ;  I’ll  be  at  thy  elbow : 
It  makes  us  or  it  mars  us  :  think  on  that. 

And  fix  most  firm  thy  resolution. 

Rod. — Be  near  at  hand ;  I  may  miscarry  in’t. 
Iago. — Here,  at  thy  hand,  be  bold  and  take  thy 
sword. 

Rod. — I  have  no  great  devotion  to  the  deed ; 

[Retires  to  a  little  distanced] 

And  yet  he  has  given  me  satisfying  reasons: — 

'  Tis  but  a  man  gone : — forth  my  sword,  he  dies. 

[Goes  to  his  stand.] 

Iago. — I  have  rubb’d  this  young  gnat  almost  to 
the  sense. 

And  he  grows  angry.  Now  whether  he  kill  Cassio, 
Or  Cassio  him,  or  each  do  kill  the  other. 

Every  way  makes  my  gain  :  Live  Roderigo, 

He  calls  me  to  a  restitution  large 
Of  gold  and  jewels  that  I  bobb’d  from  him. 

As  gifts  to  Desdemona  : 

It  must  not  be :  if  Cassio  do  remain. 

He  hath  a  daily  beauty  in  his  life. 

That  makes  me  ugly;  and,  besides  the  Moor 
May  unfold  me  to  him  ;  there  stand  I  much  in  peril: 

[It  was  inferred  that  his  anticipations  of  the 
future  would  be  full  of  apprehension.] 

No,  he  must  die :  But  so  I  hear  him  coming. 

Enter  Cassio.] 

Rod. — I  know  his  gait,  *  tis  he  :  Villain,  thou 
didst —  [ Rushes  from  his  post,  and  makes 

a  pass  at  Cassio.] 


Cassio. — That  thrust  had  been  mine  enemy  indeed. 
But  that  my  coat  is  better  than  thou  think'st; 

I  will  make  proof  of  thine. — 

[Draws  and  wounds  Roderigo.] 
Rod. — O!  I  am  slain. 

[Iago  rushes  from  his  post ,  cuts  Cassio  behind 

in  the  leg,  and  exit.] 

Cassio. — I  am  maimed  for  ever.  Help  !  O!  mur¬ 
der!  murder!  [Falls. 

Othello  enters  at  a  distance,  and  while  Cassio 
is  crying  for  assistance,  the  former  recognises  the 
voice  of  the  latter,  and  imagining  that  Iago  had 
inflicted  the  wound  under  a  sense  of  his  injured 
commander’s  wrongs — exclaims, 

Othello. — 'Tis  he  : — 0 !  brave  Iago,  honest  and 
just. 

Thou  hast  such  noble  sense  of  thy  friend's  wrong. 
Thou  teachest  me. — Minion,  your  dear,  lies  dead. 
And  your  fate  hies  a-pace, — Strumpet,  I  come. 
Forth  of  my  heart  those  charms,  thine  eyes  are 
blotted ; 

Thy  bed,  lust  stained,  shall  with  lust’s  blood  be 
blotted.  [Exit.  Othello. 

Othello  then  retires,  and  Lodovico  and  Gratia- 
no  enter  at  a  distance ;  they  too  hear  the  cries 
of  Cassio  and  Roderigo,  while  Iago  enters  with 
a  light. 

Lod. — Hark ! 

Gra. — Here’s  one  come  in  his  shirt,  with  light 
and  weapons. 

Iago.  —  Who’s  there?  whose  noise  is  this  that 
cries  on  murder  ? 

[Iago’s  appearance  in  his  shirt,  and  his  first 
address  afford  a  remarkable  proof  of  his  cau¬ 
tiousness  and  secretiveness.] 

Lod. — We  do  not  know. 

Iago. — Did  you  not  hear  a  cry? 

Cassio. — Here,  here ;  for  heaven’s  sake,  help  me. 
Iago. — What’s  the  matter  ? 

Gra. — This  is  Othello’s  ancient,  as  I  take  it. 

Lod. — The  same  indeed;  a  very  valiant  fellow. 
Iago. — What  are  you  here  that  cry  so  grievously  ? 
Cassio. — Iago.O,  lam  spoil’ d,  undone  by  villians; 
give  me  some  help. 

Iago.  —  O,  me  lieutenant!  what  villains  have 
done  this  ? 

Cassio. — I  think  that  one  of  them  is  hereabouts, 
and  cannot  make  away. 

Iago. — O,  treacherous  villains! — 

What,  are  you  there?  come  in  and  give  some 
help.  [  To  Lodovico  and  Gratiano. 

Rod. — O  help  me  here ! 

Cassio. — That’s  one  of  them. 

Iago. — O  murderous  slave,  O  villain. 

[Iago  stabs  Roderigo.  0  !  0  !  O  ! 

Rod. — O,  damn’d  Iago !  O,  inhuman  dog  ! 

Iago. — Kill  men  i’the  dark! — Where  be  these 
bloody  thieves  ? 

How  silent  is^this  town  !  Ho !  murder !  murder ! 
What  may  you  be,  are  you  of  good  or  evil  ? 

Lod. — As  you  shall  prove  us,  praise  us, 

Iago. — Signior  Lodovico. 

Lod. — He,  Sir. 

Iago.—  I  cry  you  mercy ;  here’s  Cassio  hurt  by 
villains. 

Gra. — Cassio. 

Iago.  —How  is  it,  brother  ? 

Cassio. — My  leg  is  cut  in  two. 

Iago. — Marry! — heaven  forbid! — 

Light  gentlemen ;  I'll  bind  it  with  mj  ihirt. 
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Bianco,  Cassio's  mistress,  then  enters,  and  with 
unparallelled  effrontery,  Iago  charges  her  as  a 
party  in  this  injury,  and  looking  about  he  pre¬ 
tends  to  discover  the  dead  body  of  Roderigo. 

Know  we  this  face  or  no  ? 

Alas!  my  friend  and  my  dear  countryman; 
Roderigo?  no — yes,  sure.  O,  heavens!  Rode¬ 
rigo  ? 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  sketch  it  is  ob¬ 
served  “  But  let  him  be  on  his  guard,  these 
may  not  always  be  sufficient  to  restrain  him 
from  evil.” 

In  the  last  scenes  the  whole  of  Iago’s  schemes 
of  villiany  are  detected,  and  chiefly  by  his  wife  ; 
and  his  utter  selfishness  and  destructiveness  are 
dreadfully  manifested  by  stabbing  her  to  death. 
After  this  he  attempts  to  escape,  but  is  soon 
overtaken  and  brought  back  a  prisoner.  The 
poet  discovers  the  greatest  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  in  representing  Iago  as  doggedly  silent. 
To  a  question  from  Othello  he  replies _ 

Demand  me  nothing :  what  you  know  you  know  : 

From  this  time  forth.  I  never  will  speak  a  word. 

This  is  just  the  conduct  which  we  should  ex¬ 
pect  from  one  in  whom,  with  deficient  moral 
sentiments,  secretiveness,  firmness,  and  cautious¬ 
ness  were  predominating  faculties.  The  play 
concludes  with  a  speech  from  f  Lodovico,  with 
which  we  will  conclude  our  quotations,  and  the 
present  article. 

Lod. — O  Spartan  dog. 

More  felt  than  anguish,  hunger,  or  the  sea! 

Look  on  the  tragic  loading  of  this  bed.  [  To  Iago 
This  is  thy  work :  the  object  poisons  sight; — 

Let  it  be  hied — Gratiano  keep  the  house. 

And  seize  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  Moor, 

For  they  succeed  to  you. — To  you  lord-governor. 
Remains  the  censure  of  this  hellish  villian. 

The  time,  the  place,  the  torture, — O  enforce  it ! 
Myself  will  straight  aboard;  and  to  the  state. 

This  heavy  act  with  heavy  heart  relate.  [  Exeunt 
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GERMAN  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL. 

After  the  lapse  of  near  forty  years  since  Gall, 
the  discoverer  of  the  science  of  phrenology,  was 
driven  from  his  native  country,  for  publishing, 
what  is  now,  almost  universally  admitted  as  a 
truth, — that  the  mind  does  not  act  independent 
of  organization, — we  find  the  science  rearing  its 
head,  and  giving  goodly  promise  of  the  benefits, 
which  must  follow  the  application  of  its  principles. 
We  feel  pride  that  it  has  been  owing  to  the  ex¬ 
ertions  of  two  of  our  countrymen,  Messrs.  Noel 
and  Combe,  that  phrenology  has  been  restored  to 
Germany  :  and  from  the  spirit  displayed  in  the 
first  number  of  the  Journal,  now  before  us,  we 
believe  our  friends  across  the  Channel,  will  be  in 
advance  of  ourselves  in  modifying  established  in¬ 
stitutions,  in  accordance  with  the  increased 
knowledge  they  will  derive  from  the  study  of 
phrenology. 

The  principles  of  the  science  are  lucidly  ex¬ 
plained.  We  need  not  repeat  the  arguments 


used  to  prove:  1st. — That  the  brain  is  the  organ 
of  the  mind.  2nd. — That  the  brain  is  not  a  sin¬ 
gle  organ,  but  a  plurality  of  organs.  3rd. — That 
the  energy  of  mental  manifestations  is  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  size  of  the  organ,  subject  to  the 
generally  admitted  scientific  condition  of  ceteris 
paribus.  4tli. — That  the  external  shape  of  the 
skull  corresponds  with  the  internal,  and  that  this 
is  determined  by  the  brain. 

There  are  many  very  interesting  papers, — the 
remarks  of  the  editor,  Gustav  Von  Struve, 
upon  the  relation  of  phrenology  to  criminal  juris¬ 
prudence. 

The  Critical  Review  shows  a  list  of  not  less 
than  ten  works,  lately  published  in  Germany,  on 
the  subject  oi  phrenology.  They  are  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  phrenology,  in  German,  by  Mr.  Nolls. 

Home  words  on  Phrenology ,  by  the  same  Au¬ 
thor. — It  is  an  answer  to  an  attack  upon  the  sci¬ 
ence,  published  in  a  Berlin  Magazine. 

Phrenology  in  and  out  of  Germany.  Inquiry 
into  Phrenology  by  Professor  Grohmaum. — This 
work  we  hope  to  see  translated.  It  is  written  in 
a  philosophic  spirit,  and  vindicates  the  claims  of 
phrenology  to  be  ranked  as  a  science. 

History  of  Phrenology. — We  learn  from  this 
work,  that,  at  its  first  discovery,  it  received  the 
countenance  of  Goethe,  Hufeland,  Somewering, 
and  W  alker,  but,  yet,  could  not  stem  the  current 
of  prejudice.  We  shall  refer,  in  a  future  number, 
to  some  other  of  these  works ;  viewing  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  our  science,  among  thinking  men, 
as  we  do,  with  extreme  interest. 

The  Medico  Chirurgical  Review.  No.  LXXIV. 
We  have  an  article  on  mesmero-phrenology, 
(p.  593)  and  mind  and  matter  ?  That  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  !  !  (p.  602)  the  reviewer  displays  the  grossest 
ignorance  upon  the  subject  of  mesmerism.  He 
says,  let  the  rational  phrenologist  look  to  this  in 
time.  When  we  see  the  public  marriage  between 
mesmerism  and  phrenology;  and  the  meretri¬ 
cious  harridan  introduced  into  a  phrenological 
institution  as  a  modest  woman,  we  apprehend 
phrenology  is  in  danger,  and  that  there  are 
“snakes  in  the  grass.”  We  have  strong  suspi¬ 
cions,  indeed,  he  continues,  that  Mr.  Brookes 
himself  is  a  sly  anti-phrenologist,  as  well  as  a  se¬ 
cret  enemy  of  mesmerism,  wrho,  under  the  mask 
of  a  disciple  and  true  believer,  has  taken  a  most 
ingenious  way  of  damning  both  the  one  and  the 
other  science.”  This,  we  consider,  a  most  illibe¬ 
ral  remark,  but  even  the  illiberality  of  this  re¬ 
mark  is  outdone  by  the  nonsensical  declamation 
indulged  in  by  the  reviewer,  in  noticing  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  Dr.  Engledue,  delivered  to  the  Rhrenolo- 
gical  Association  last  year.  We  shall  not  fatigue 
our  readers  by  more  than  a  short  extract,  to  shew 
the  gentleman's  style  of  meeting  the  Dr.’s  argu¬ 
ments;  it  will  be  seen  that  the  noil-unusual  error 
of  the  immaterialists  is  fallen  into,  of  confound¬ 
ing  the  two  perfectly  independent  questions  of 
immortality  and  materialism.  “  Granting,” 
says  the  reviewer,  “  a.rgumenti  causa  (what  we 
otherwise  deny)  that  there  is  no  soul, — no  future 
state  of  existence — no  rewards  or  punishments 
beyond  the  grave — no  truth  in  natural  or  revealed 
religion — no  difference  between  a  man  and  a 
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monkey,  but  a  larger  head  and  deficiency  of  tail  and,  although  we  may  not  realize  all  we  could  de 


— What  then?  Is  the  mass  of  mankind,  half  of 
whom,  at  the  least,  are  plentifully  supplied  with 
vicious  organs  and  propensities,  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  such  doctrines,  at  the  present  time, 
or  likely  ever  to  be  so  ?  Does  he  believe  that  the 
mere  terror  of  the  rope,  the  dungeon,  or  the  pe¬ 
nal  settlement,  would  be  sufficient  to  deter  the 
multitude,  or  even  the  enlightened,  from  crime, 
if  all  moral  and  religious  apprehensions  were 
unanimously  voted  to  be  bugbears?  We  will 
admit  further,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
human  laws  and  human  reason  are  quite  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  government  of  society,  without  re¬ 
ference  to  religious  obligations.  Dr.  Engledue  I  nary  methods  adopted  to  produce  the  mesmeric 


sire,  we . shall  always  bring  to  the  task  a  humble 
spirit  of  inquiry  and  a  resolute  determination  to  ad¬ 
vocate  the  truth,  from  the  conviction  that  we  are 
aiding  in  disseminating  a  knowledge  of  one  of  the 
most  glorious  and  extraordinary  discoveries  that  has 
yet  been  made  known  to  man.” 

There  is  little  that  is  original  in  the  first  num» 
ber  of  this  work ;  indeed,  most  of  the  contents 
must  be  known  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
matter,  like  a  thrice  told  tale.  The  report  of  the 
Erench  academy,  the  part  Franklin  took,  or 
rather  ought  to  have  taken,  as  well  as  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  Deleuze,  Physegur,  &c.,  with  the  ordi- 


must  have  seen  some  hundreds,  or  rather  thou¬ 
sands  of  suffering  fellow-creatures  on  their  beds 
of  sickness,  and  on  death-beds,  whose  pains  were 
mitigated ;  whose  agonies  were  soothed ;  whose 
fortitude  was  sustained,  and  whose  dying  pros¬ 
pects  were  illumined  by  the  power  of  faith  and 
the  hope  of  immortality  !  and  would  Dr.  Engle¬ 
due  and  his  band  of  phrenological  material¬ 
ists,  dash  this  last  cup  of  enjoyment  from  the 
lips  of  those  who  have  no  other  consolation  on 
earth,  and  thus — 

“  Hurl  the  poor  mortal  trembling  from  the  stage.” 

(To  be  Continued) 


The  Annals  of  Mesmerism  and  Mesmero- Phreno¬ 
logy.  London:  Renshaw,  Strand.  Edin¬ 
burgh  :  Machlaclan  &  Co. 

We  have  works  on  Mesmerism  now  teeming  I  it  to  its  legitimate  end,  that  of  curing  or  assuaging 


trance  are  now  so  well  known,  that  although  it 
may  be  prudent  to  give  them  over  again  in  a  new 
work  of  this  description  ;  we  think  most  of  the 
readers  would  feel  some  disappointment  at  meet¬ 
ing  with  so  many  old  friends  in  the  books ;  we 
have  likewise  at  full,  the  account  of  a  Nottingham 
operation  of  the  amputation  of  a  man’s  leg  while 
he  was  in  a  mesmeric  trance ;  we  give  the  follow¬ 
ing  extract — on  account  of  the  letter  of  our  cor¬ 
respondent,  relative  to  the  case  and  the  general 
principle  of  exciting  the  cerebral  manifestations 
to  astonish  the  spectators  ;  we  have,  our  readers 
must  be  aware,  raised  our  humble  voice  against 
the  practice  of  producing  the  “  phenomena”  for 
curiosity  or  gain;  we  have  urged,  and  again  urge 
upon  all  who  have  proved  the  power,  to  limit  its 
action  to  doing  good  to  others  ;  let  them  confine 


from  the  press.  The  present  work  is  a  rival  we  |  the  ills  of  suffering  humanity,  and  their  reward 


should  say  to  Mr.  S.  Hall’s  Phreno-Magnet, — it 
is  cheaper.  The  Editor  states  the  following  as 
the  reasons  for  his  appearance  in  print. 


will  be  greater  a  thousand  fold,  than  in  getting 
crowded  audiences  to  pay  to  see  their  wonders, 
and  hearing  the  ignorant  exclaiming,  it  is  indeed 


“  To  shroud  mesmerism  with  silence  and  obscurity  marvellous — the  first  duty  of  a  magnetizer  is  to 


is  now  beyond  any  human  power.  Onwards  it  must 
go  for  good  or  for  evil ;  for  evil  only  when  abused, 
and  for  immense  and  incalculable  good  when  fully 
understood  and  wisely  applied.  Many  professional 
men  appear  to  us  to  labour  under  some  groundless 
apprehension  that  mesmerism  is  fraught  with  conse¬ 
quences  alike  inimical  to  society  and  their  own  inte¬ 
rests  as  professional  men.  Instead  of  patiently  ob 
serving  and  calmly  investigating  the  phenomena, 
rejecting  the  superfluous  or  the  worthless,  and  adopt¬ 
ing  the  practical  and  the  useful,  the  worldly-wise 
ones  shake  their  cautious  heads  with  a  look  of  con¬ 
sternation  that  is  truly  pitiable.  Few,  indeed,  are 
endowed  with  the  moral  courage  requisite  for  the 
persevering  advocacy  of  views  and  facts  that  atpre 


strive  only  to  do  good — the  second,  to  divest  as 
much  as  possible,  his  proceedings  of  all  mystery 
and  marvellousness — not  assuming  to  himself 
great  powers,  but  shewing  merely  the  influence 
of  a  natural  law — the  following  is  the  description 
of  the  experiment  said  to  be  written  by  a  gentle¬ 
man  connected  with  the  Edinburgh  press. 

"  We  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  several  expe¬ 
riments  of  a  most  beautiful  and  satisfactory  nature. 
They  were  conducted  by  Mr.  Craig,  whose  lectures 
we  noticed  in  our  last.  On  Thursday  night  a  singu¬ 
lar  occurrence  took  place  in  the  Waterloo  Rooms 
after  the  lecture.  Several  parties  having  remained 
to  see  the  operation  of  mesmerising  the  townsman 


sent  appear  to  run  counter  to  all  the  preconceived  mentioned  in  our  last,  while  Mr.  Craig  was  proceed- 


notions  of  their  friends  and  patrons.  It  is  from  the 
above,  and  other  circumstances,  combined  with  a 


ing  to  throw  him  into  the  mesmeric  state,  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  our  own  was  sitting  close  upon  the  platform. 


firm  conviction  in  our  own  minds  of  the  reality  of  gazing  intently  at  the  eyes  of  the  patient,  and,  strange 
the  mesmeric  influence  as  a  curative  means,  and  of  to  say,  was,  in  a  few  minutes,  thrown  into  a  state  of 
the  great,  the  incalculable  blessings  it  is  likely  to  somnolency.  He  was  soon  brought  to  rights  again, 
confer  when  more  generally  understood  and  judi-  and  has  since  been  operated  upon  by  Mr.  Craig,  but, 
ciously  applied,  that  we  have  commenced  the  present  as  he  is  of  a  very  excitable  temperament,  Mr.  Craig 
Journal,  and  shall  endeavour  to  render  it  as  practi-  has  not  yet  got  that  power  over  him  which  he  will 
cally  useful  as  possible,  by  a  careful  selection  from  have  after  a  few  repetitions.  On  Friday  night  we  at- 
the  works  of  those  who  have  treated  the  subject  phi-  tended  an  interesting  private  exhibition  in  the  house 
losophically  or  experimentally.  We  shall  also  give  of  a  friend  where  Mr.  Craig  and  the  young  men  who 
occasionally,  the  results  of  our  own  observation  and  accompany  him  were  present.  On  this  occasion  the 
experience  ;  and  when  we  have  presented  oui  readers  patients,  when  thrown  into  the  mesmeric  sleep,  were 
with  full  practical  details,  illustrated  by  ruiquestion-  in  a  state  of  nudity,  for  the  purposeof  enabling  seve- 
able  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  phenomena,  we  in-  ral  artists  who  were  present  to  observe  correctly  the 
tend  to  retire  from  the  field  to  our  wonted  avocations,  1  various  positions  into  which  the  patients  were  thrown 
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when  under  the  influence  of  the  different  organs. 
The  whole  of  the  attitudes  were  most  beautiful  and 
natural  to  a  degree  far  beyond  what  the  patient  could 
have  manifested  in  attempting  them  when  awake. 
On  this  occasion  Mr.  Craig  developed  organs  not 
formerly  agreed  upon  by  the  old  phrenological 
school;  one  of  which.  Terror,  was  truly  grand.  This 
organ  forms  part  of  that  of  Cautiousness,  and  on  the 
present  occasion,  when  the  patient  was  influenced, 
he  flew  from  the  chair  and  darted  across  the  room, 
closely  followed  by  Mr.  Craig,  pressing  on  firmness 
to  counteract  its  effect  as  much  as  possible.  The  state 
of  the  patient  recalled  to  our  mind  the  description  of 
one  of  the  “  spirits  damned  ”  in  Milton’s  Paradise 
Lost,  as  the  look,  the  yell,  and  gesture  of  the  patient 
made  him  appear  as  if  flying  beforesome  revengeful, 
and  awful  being  or  power,  while  the  reality  ot  the 
exhibition  was  clearly  shown  by  his  tremulously  ex¬ 
cited  motion  and  frantic  gestures  while  under  the  in¬ 
fluence.  With  some  difficulty  Mr.  Craig  overcame 
the  effect  of  Terror,  and  for  some  seconds  the  two 
were  struggling  on  the  floor  ere  Firmness  assumed 
the  mastery.  We  shall  not  forget  the  scene  very 
readily,  and  we  need  hardly  state  that  some  gentle¬ 
men  present,  who  had  been  sceptical,  went  away  in  a 
different  frame  of  mind.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  People's  Phrenological 

Journal. 

London ,  July  20 th,  1843. 

Sir, — I  have  read  with  pleasure  your  report  of 
Mr.  Burke’s  lectures  at  the  London  Mechanics’ 
Institution.  The  subjects  which  Mr.  Burke  has 
brought  under  review  are  undoubtedly  of  very 
great  importance,  and  he  has  certainly  discussed 
them  with  considerable  ability.  As,  however, 
I  cannot  agree  to  some  of  the  opinions  which  he 
has  broached,  I  beg  leave  to  intrude  upon  you 
and  your  readers  with  a  few  observations ;  con¬ 
fining  myself  on  this  occasion  to  Form. 

Mr.  Burke’s  principal  object  seems  to  have 
been  to  show  that  Form  is  a  complex  idea,  made 
up  of  Size,  Number ,  and  Locality  ;  and  he  has  ad¬ 
duced  many  clear  arguments  for  that  purpose; 
nevertheless  it  would  appear  that  he  has  expended 
a  great  deal  of  ingenuity  in  vain,  for  after  hav¬ 
ing  convinced  himself  that  the  organ  of  Form  is 
“  a  most  unphilosophical  redundancy,”  he  con¬ 
cludes  his  remarks  upon  the  subject  by  admitting 
both  the  organ  and  the  faculty  in  the  most  am¬ 
ple  terms.  These  are  his  words — I  quote  from 
No.  XVII.,  page  200: — “  Let  me  now  explain 
what  element  in  the  complex  idea  of  Form  I  con¬ 
ceive  to  depend  upon  this  organ.  In  looking  at 
the  figures,  or  indeed  at  any  forms,  it  will  rea¬ 
dily  occur  to  you  that  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  points  of  consideration  in  reference  to  them 
is  the  direction  in  which  the  several  lines  or  sur¬ 
faces  tend.”  That  is  to  say,  as  is  explained  im¬ 
mediately  afterwards, — Curvature,  or  divergence 
from  a  straight  line  is  the  most  important  point 
of  consideration  in  reference  to  Form.  Here  we 
have  the  notion  of  Form,  distinct,  simple,  and  per¬ 
fect,  without  the  aid  of  size, number,  orany  thing 


else.  Mr.  Burke,  indeed,  talks  of  lines  and  sur¬ 
faces,  but  unless  these  lines  and  surfaces  meet, 

►  they  do  not  define  the  Form,  and  if  they  meet, 
they  are  no  longer  lines  and  surfaces,  but  are 
merged  and  united  in  the  one  Form  which  sha¬ 
dows  them  forth  in  outline.  Mr.  Burke  conti¬ 
nues,  “  In  carrying  out  these  views  into  practice, 
you  will  find  that  persons  in  whom  the  organ  of 
Form  is  largely  developed,  have  vivid  recollec¬ 
tions  of  this  particular  element  of  forms,  while 
the  reverse  will  be  found  to  be  the  case  with  those 
in  whom  this  part  of  the  brain  is  small,  however 
precise  may  be  their  recollections  of  the  elements 
of  configuration.”  What  other  elements  of  con¬ 
figuration  ?  Mr.  Burke  has  just  given  us  the  sim¬ 
ple  idea  of  Form,  by  describing  it  as  departure  in 
any  direction  from  a  straight  line.  Every  ima¬ 
ginable  variety  of  Form  is  included  in  this  defi¬ 
nition.  What  then  becomes  of  the  other  ele¬ 
ments  of  configuration  ?  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  we  are  considering  Form  in  the  abstract, 
not  the  form  of  any  specific  substance.  If  we 
look  at  Form  personified  in  any  physical  or  or¬ 
ganic  existence,  we  instantly  take  cognizance  of 
an  individuality,  involving  size,  weight  and  co¬ 
lour,  but  certainly,  neither  number,  order,  nor 
locality.  If,  however,  Form  be  considered  as  an 
abstraction  from  an  individuality, it  has  no  relation 
whatever  to  size,  or  any  other  attribute  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  existence.  Mr.  Burke  has  evidently 
erred  in  confounding  the  abstract  idea  of  Form , 
with  Form  embodied  in  a  physical  substance ;  and 
he  has  been,  in  consequence,  compelled  to  blink 
the  natural  inference  from  his  own  statement,  and 
admit  the  existence  of  the  organ  of  Form,  merely 
objecting  to  too  wide  an  extension  of  its  sphere  of 
operation.  Again,  Mr.  Burke’s  assertion  that 
Form  is  a  complex  idea,  is  incidentally  disposed  of 
by  himself  in  his  attempt  to  define  it.  He  does 
not  hesitate  to  admit  the  philosophical  axiom 
that  a  simple  idea  is  incapable  of  definition.  Form 
is  explained  to  consist  of  curvature  or  departure 
from  a  straight  line.  Now,  although  this  is,  ob¬ 
viously,  no  definition  at  all,  but  the  same  idea, 
invested  in  other  words,  it  is,  nevertheless,  as 
good  a  definition  as  can  be  given  of  the  abstract 
notion  of  Form.  Mr.  Burke’s  process  is  simply 
this  : — he  produces  before  us  the  geometrical  fic¬ 
tion  of  a  straight  line,  i.e.,  length,  without 
breadth  or  thickness  ;  and  then  tells  us  that  form 
is  any  where  we  please  but  in  that  said  fiction. 
Every  one  knows  that  a  straight  line,  without 
breadth  and  thickness,  does  not  exist  in  nature ; 
it  is  the  imaginary  negative  of  Form.  Mr.  Burke, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  find  any  difficulty 
in  apprehending  the  negative  abstraction  of  Form. 
Why,  then,  should  he  be  unable  to  understand  the 
positive  abstraction  of  Form  ? 

I  have  now  shown,  (with  Mr.  Burke’s  assis¬ 
tance,)  that  Form  is  a  simple  idea,  and  cannot  be 
further  defined.  Argument  would  be  thrown 
away  to  prove  that  number,  order,  and  locality, 
cannot  be  concerned  with  a  single  Form,  for  it 
must  be  obvious  that  the  greatest  possible  variety 
of  curvature  cannot  impair  the  unity  of  a  Form , 
and  these  faculties  have  reference,  only,  to  a  plu¬ 
rality  of  forms  or  individual  substances. 
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I  shall  probably  take  an  early  opportunity  of 
addressing  you  on  some  other  matters  alluded  to 
in  Mr.  Burke’s  Lectures. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours,  most  respectfully, 

H.  D.  Rickards. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  People's  Phrenological 
Journal. 

London ,  July  11th,  1843. 

Sir, — I  request  the  insertion  of  these  remarks 
in  your  Journal,  because  it  is  more  widely  circu¬ 
lated  among  the  benevolent,  than  anylother  chan¬ 
nel  of  appeal,  since  it  addresses  phrenologists,  m 

There  is  glorious  instrument  for  benefitting 
humanity ; — man  has  long  neglected  it ; — it  has 
been  for  ages  lying  in  the  rust ;  but  it  has  of  late 
been  drawn  forth  and  polished;  more  recently 
still,  a  most  beautiful  discovery  has  whetted  its 
edge  more  keenly  for  the  purposes  of  good  phi¬ 
lanthropy.  Do  not  all,  who  have  the  good  for¬ 
tune  to  be  convinced  of  the  reality  of  animal 
magnetism,  believe  that  it  is  an  agent  of  bene¬ 
ficence  ?  What  then,  must  be  their  indignation 
at  beholding  it  perverted  to  purposes  of  inhuman 
cruelty  ?  Surely  we  shall  not  look  on  in  silence. 
Is  there  not  an  arm  to  repress  the  outrage  ? 

I  beg  your  readers  to  look  at  pp.  26  and  27,  of 
the  first  number  of  The  Armais  of  Mesmerism 
their  attention  will  there  be  drawn  to  some  “  ex¬ 
periments  of  a  most  beautiful  and  satisfactory  na¬ 
ture,  at  “  an  interesting  exhibition s”  of  Mr.  Craig's. 
Mr.  Craig  is  represented  as  having  “  thrown  into 
the  mesmeric  sleep,”  (which  I  suppose  means  “  en¬ 
tranced,”)  his  patient,  and  as  having  |then  ex¬ 
cited  an  organ  in  the  poor  youth's  brain,  which 
produced  terror — terror  of  the  most  appalling  se¬ 
verity.  The  depraved  peu  of  the  reporter,  de¬ 
signates  the  following  shocking  scene  as  “  truly 
grand.”  “  The  state  of  the  patient  recalled  to 
our  mind  the  description  of  one  of  the  “  spirits 
damned,”  in  Milton's  Paradise  Lost ;  as  the  look, 
the  yell,  and  gesture  of  the  patient  made  him 
appear  as  if  flying  before  some  revengeful  and 
awful  being  or  power,  while  the  exhibition  was 
clearly  shown  by  his  tremulously  excited  motion 
and  frantic  gestures  while  under  the  influence.” 

Reader  !  What  are  your  feelings  on  perusing 
this  direful  narration?  When  you  remember 
that  the  spectators  had  assembled  for  the  lauda¬ 
ble  purpose  of  studying  the  expresion  cfattitude 
in  its  most  truthful  forms ;  and  that,  therefore, 
their  eyes  were  most  ready  to  observe  the  very 
writhe  of  the  agonized  victim  ?  Does  it  not  re¬ 
mind  you  of  savages  dancing  gleefully  around  a 
human  sacrifice  ?  And  will  you  allow  science  to 
be  so  brutalized  ;  humanity  to  be  so  tortured  ;  in 
the  name  of  “  experiment  ?” 

It  is  disgusting  enough  to  every  lover  of  na¬ 
ture  and  science,  to  see  a  beautiful  truth  as  soon 
as  it  has  budded  from  the  womb  of  time,  pounced 
upon  by  a  pack  of  itinerant  money-coiners,  and 
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prostituted  by  force,  for  their  private  gain,  and 
individual  notoriety.  But  for  the  present  we  pass 
that  by ;  that  dark  evil  is  shadowed  over  by  the 
gloom  of  outrage.  When  pirates  upon  science 
prove  themselves  unable  to  carry  its  weapons  in 
a  good  service,  and  are  found  thus  frightfully 
abusing  the  powers  which  they  wield,  they  ought 
then,  at  least,  to  be  restrained  from  claiming  pub¬ 
lic  approbation  for  gross  barbarity,  and  from  fur¬ 
ther  torturing  the  organisations  of  those  who 
would  submit  to  them  in  confidence. 

We  all  know  that  the  magnetic  entrance,  when 
in  the  state  of  vigilance,  is  no  longer  conscious  of 
the  actions  of  his  organism  during  the  trance ; 
and  that  even  during  the  trance,  he  is  often  un¬ 
conscious  of  the  results  of  the  magnetic  excite¬ 
ment  of  his  organs,  after  the  subsidence  of  the 
induced  cerebration ;  but  during  such  action,  the 
consciousness,  though  it  be  isolated,  is  perfect. 
The  happy  dreamer,  while  under  the  treatment 
of  a  benevolent  magnetizer,  is  conscious  of  and 
enjoys  the  varied  scenes  that  flit  across  his  brain: 
nor  less  so,  is  he  conscious  of  his  fury,  when  his 
basilar  lobe  frets  under  the  influence  of  the 
charmed  touch.  It  will  be  absurd  to  maintain 
that  the  wretched  sufferer  here  described  was  un¬ 
conscious  of  his  misery.  He  does  not  remember 
it  now :  but  let  him  be  entranced  again,  and  let 
him  then  be  asked  how  he  felt  when  he  cowered 
beneath  that  awful  horror. 

Such  a  deed  of  cruelty  is  shocking ;  but  that 
such  an  exhibition  should  be  tolerated  is  disgrace¬ 
ful.  I  leave  your  readers  to  apply  their  own  epi¬ 
thets  to  men  who  could  enact  such  barbarities, 
and  call  them  “beautiful  and  satisfactory;”  for 
myself,  “horresco  refereus,”  and  with  better  hopes 
for  humanity,  and  wishing  success  to  your  journal. 

I  remain, 

Your  reader,  c.  m.  b. 

[We  publish  this  letter  without  any  alteration, 
although  we  wish  our  intelligent  correspondent 
had  used  milder  phrases — but  his  feelings  were 
excited  through  his  moral  sentiments — and  a  lit¬ 
tle  warmth  may  then  be  pardoned.  We  think 
the  system  of  experimentalizing  mcsmerically  is 
being  carried  too  far :  it  is  not  the  way  to  prove 
the  truth  or  usefulness  of  the  “  principle.”  At 
an  exhibition,  at  which  we  were  present  some 
few  evenings  since,  after  some  astonishing  things 
had  been  done,  an  old  gentleman,  with  much 
naivete,  said  it  w'as  very  wonderful,  and  he  should 
like  to  know  what  good  it  all  was  that  had  been 
done.  The  case  and  remarks  alluded  to  by  our 
correspondent  C.  M.  B.,  will  be  found  at  p.  309, 
of  the  present  number  of  this  journal,  so  that  our 
readers  will  have  an  opportunity  of  forming  an 
opinion  for  themselves  upon  the  subject. — Ed.] 


To  the  Editor  of  the  People's  Phrenological 
Journal. 

Sir, — I  am  a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  London,  and  ’till  I  disgrace  the  title, 
have  a  right  to  that  of  a  gentleman ;  I  take  no 
notice,  therefore,  of  those  who  style  me  “  person,’’ 
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or  by  any  other  derogatory  form.  I  will  shortly 
convince  the  world  that  1  have  proved,  and  can 
prove,  the  whole  system  of  mesmerism  one  of 
“  Delusion,”  and  too  often  imposture.  My  evi¬ 
dences  will  be  laid  before  the  public,  and  duly 
advertised  in  your  journal.  But  I  will  thank  you 
to  explain  a  paragraph  of  your  own.  What  do 
you  mean  by  the  following  : — “  He  (Mr.  R.)  has 
asserted  what  is  false,  and  his  object  is  to  prove 
it  so!”— page  284,  No.  XXIV. 

If  Mr.  Hart  will  call  upon  rne,  I  will  afford 
him  the  opportunity  he  requires,  upon  two  con¬ 
ditions  : — 

1st.  That  in  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of 
collusion,  there  shall  be  no  contact  after  the  sup¬ 
posed  somnolency  (if  any)  shall  have  been  in¬ 
duced, 

2nd.  The  results  of  the  experiment  shall  be 
published. 

I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Q,.  Rumball, 

[Mr.  R.’s  conditions  to  Mr.  Hart,  we  think, 
are  fair  enough.  Our  own  paragraph  appears  to 
us  plain  enough.  We  meant  that  Mr.  Rumball’s 
assertion,  that  “  in  all  mesmeric  effects  there  was 
either  illusion  or  collusion,”  was  not  true — we 
did  not  mean  that  he  knew  the  assertion  was 
false  ;  but  that  he  is  completely  ignorant  of  mes¬ 
meric  facts ;  and  that  having  asserted  what  he, 
no  doubt,  believes  true,  his  object  is  to  prove  it 
so.  Mr.  R.’s  reason  for  not  replying  to  the  Chat¬ 
ham  mesmeriser,  we  do  not  think  a  satisfactory 
one.  That  individual  might  not  have  known 
that  Mr.  R.  was  a  member  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons ;  but  even  if  he  had  been  cognizant  of 
the  fact,  and  Mr.  R.  had  been,  in  addition,  M.D., 
and  half-a-dozen  other  things,  we  do  not  see  how 
it  affects  the  question ;  and,  certainly,  upon  the 
score  of  courtesy,  Mr.  R.  cannot  expect  much 
from  those  who  enter  the  lists  with  him ;  his 
own  charges,  or  manner  of  making  them,  against 
mesmerisers,  not  being  remarkable  for  any  gentle 
quality — albeit,  we  have  found  Mr.  R.  a  gentle- 
man  in  other  matter’s.  In  a  postscript,  Mr.  R. 
refers  those  who  wish  for  the  truth  to  the  Maid¬ 
stone  Journal .  For  our  parts,  any  newspaper  re¬ 
port  upon  a  scientific  question,  is  to  us  very  un¬ 
satisfactory  evidence ;  for,  upon  mere  matters  of 
fact ,  two  different  papers  will  report  exactly  con¬ 
trary  ;  and,  we  have  no  doubt,  a  very  different 
version  of  the  truth  to  that  given  in  the  Maid¬ 
stone  Journal,  would  be  found  in  other  papers — Ed. 


Dr.  Gall  relates  the  case  of  a  minister  at 
Vienna,  from  whom  he  received  the  account  who 
was  affected  in  a  very  curious  manner,  he  had 
been  attacked  for  three  successive  years  with  the 
same  disease,  and  thus  describes  the  manner  in 
which  his  brain  was  affected  at  the  time  he  saw  Dr. 
Gall. 

On  the  left  side  he  continually  heard  insults 
offered  against  him,  so  that  he  always  turned  his 
eyes  that  way,  although  with  the  right  side,  he 
distinctly  perceived,  that  these  sounds  came  from 
no  other  source  than  a  derangement  in  the  left 
side  of  his  head.  ~  When  he  had  a  fever  he  was 
incapable  of  combating  the  illusion  for  a  long 


time  after  his  recovery  whenever  he  drank  wine 
to  excess,  or  abandoned  himself  to  anger,  he  per¬ 
ceived,  on  the  left  side  of  his  head,  signs  of  a 
relapse. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

L.  The  publication  enquired  for,  may,  we  believe, 
be  obtained  through  any  respectable  bookseller, 

R.  I.  We  are  in  receipt  of  our  correspondent’s  two 
letters,  one  was  written  evidently  under  some  hurt¬ 
feeling,  and  of  course,  produced  hard  words ;  the 
last  nas  a  very  useful  suggestion  and  description  of 
an  instrument  to  measure,  it  is  of  a  very  simple 
construction,  and  we  think  as  effectual  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  as  any  measuring  instrument  can  be,  but  this 
in  our  opinion,  is.  not  much  ;  ifR.  I.  will  allow  his 
design  to  wait  till  our  engraver  has  completed  the 
illustrations  for  the  forthcoming  Chart,  we  will 
publish  it. 

A  Mother.  The  effect  of  mesmerism  is  generally, 
to  refresh  and  invigorate  the  nervous  system,  but 
we  do  not  think  any  good  can  result  to  the  patient 
from  exciting  the  phrenological  organs,  or  producing 
any  of  the  marvellous  phenomena — harm  must  result 
from  the  daily  excitement  of  the  nervous  system  of  a 
child  who  has  enjoyed  good  health. 

A  Reader,  We  cannot  say,  whether  the  Phreno¬ 
logical  Library”  commencing  with  Gall’s  works 
will  be  the  size  of  the  work  mentioned,  or  a  royal 
octavo, 

Y.  Z.  We  shall  be  happy  to  read  the  remarks, 
and  if  we  think  favorably  of  them  ;  we  will  make 
space.  The  subject  is  an  interesting  one. 

One  of  the  Puzzled.  We  do  not  like  to  pronounce 
an  opinion  ;  we  have  seen  and  produced  such  varied 
effects.  Gold  will  in  some  cases,  produce  rigidity 
almost  instantly.  The  metals  oppose  each  other  in 
their  action. 

An  old  Observer.  A  Friend  of  ours  now  about 
sixty-eight,  is  a  posverful  magnetizer. 

A  young  Phrenologist.  We  think  it  a  proof  that 
Phrenology  is  firmly  established,  and  taken  its  place 
among  the  sciences,  that  it  is  not  so  much  gossiped 
about,  it  has  gone  through  that  stage.  Mesmerism 
has  succeeded  to  the  fun  and  joke.  Phrenology  is 
left  to  be  quietly  studied ;  and  we  trust  to  be  prac¬ 
tically  applied,  e’er  long  in  the  improvement  of  our 
laws,  manners  and  institutions. 


PHRENOLOGICAL  LIBRARY. 

Circumstances  have  arisen  which  prevents  the 
continuation  of  Gall’s  Works  in  their  present  shape 
They  will  be  resumed  shortly  in  a  more  elegant  form 
and  size. 

The  “  Phrenological  J  ournal”  Office,  lemoved  to 
G.  Berger’s,  19,  Holywell  Street,  Strand;  where  all 
letters  and  books  for  the  Editor  are  to  be  addressed. 

A  Phrenological  Chart,  by  the  Editor  of  the 
“  People’s  Phrenological  Journal,”  is  in  the  press, 
illustrated  with  above  twenty  cuts,  showing  the 
groups  of  organs,  large  and  small,  price  3d, 

LONDON:— Published  by  George  Berger,  19,  Holywell- 
street;  Strange,  Paternoster  Bow;  and  by  J.  Cleave,  1, 
Shoe-lane, 

Communications  for  the  Editor ,  and  Advertisements ,  to 
be  forwarded  to  G.  Berger,  Holywell  Street.  _ 
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A  COMPLETE  SYSTEM  OF  PHRENOLOGY. 

( Continued .) 

"  Could’st  thou  persuade  me  the  next  life  could  fail 
Our  ardent  wishes,  how  should  I  pour  out 
My  bleeding  heart,  in  anguish  new  as  deep ! 

Oh  !  with  what  thoughts  thy  hope  and  my  despair, 

Abhoi  red  an  nihilation,  blast  the  soul 

And  wide  extend  the  bounds  of  human  woe  1 

Many  will  ridicule  these  views,  not  being  them¬ 
selves  at  all  anxious  about  living,  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  existing.  And  these  different  states 
of  feeling  with  regard  to  the  question  we  are  con¬ 
sidering,  will  be  found  in  no  ways  to  depend  upon 
the  other  mental  pow  ers,  or  upon  the  moral  and 
religious  education  the  individual  may  have  re¬ 
ceived.  Examples  of  the  feeling  being  in  great 
strength,  and  very  weak,  may  be  found  in  all 
classes  independent  of  the  circumstances  of  re¬ 
ligious  ideas,  or  any  other  circumstances  what¬ 
ever;  and  this  justifies  us,  from  observation,  in 
concluding  that  there  exists  a  primitive  faculty 
for  the  love  of  life,  which  has  its  corresponding 
organ  in  the  cerebral  mass. 

Bybon,  in  his  journal,  expresses,  with  surprise, 
the  strength  of  the  instinctive  efforts  he  made  to 
preserve  his  life,  when  in  danger  of  drowning, 
w  hen  he  says,  from  reflection,  he  wished  to  die. 
Dr.  John  Aiken,  in  his  letters  to  his  son,  in  which 
he  considers  this  question  at  some  considerable 
length,  says,  “  I  have  conversed  with  persons, 
whof  have  avowed  a  sentiment  of  which,  I  con¬ 
fess,  I  can  scarcely  form  a  conception, — a  strong 
attachment  to  existence,  abstractedly  considered, 
without  regarding  it  as  a  source  of  happiness. 
This  feeling  is  beautifully  treated  of  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Brown.  He  calls  it  the  desire  of  con¬ 
tinued  existence  ;  and  the  glowing  terms,  in 
which  ho  traces  the  design  of  the  mechanism  in 
man’s  nature  to  fit  him  for  the  end  he  supposes 
him  destined  to,  must  be  admired  by  all,  even 
though  the  views  of  the  Dr.  are  not  fully  coin¬ 
cided  with.  “  This  desire,”  he  says,  is  a  general 
feeling  of  our  nature, — a  most  striking  proof  of 
the  kindness  of  that  Being,  who,  in  giving  to 
man  duties,  which  he  has  to  continue,  for  many 
years,  to  discharge,  in  a  world,  which  is  prepa¬ 
ratory  to  the  nobler  w'orld  that  is  afterwards  to 
receive  him,  lias  not  left  him  to  feel  the  place, 
in  which  he  is  to  perform  the  duties  allotted  to 
him,  as  a  place  of  barren  and  dreary  exile,  lie 
has  given  us  passions  which  throw  a  sort  of  en¬ 


chantment  on  every  thing  which  can  reflect 
them  to  our  heart,  which  add  to  the  delight  that 
is  felt  by  us  in  the  exercise  of  our  duties;  a  de¬ 
light  that  arises  from  the  scene  itself  on  which 
they  are  exercised, — from  the  society  of  those 
who  inhabit  it  with  us, — from  the  offices  which 
we  have  performed  and  continue  to  perform.” 

This  power  we  do  not  consider,  yet,  so  fully 
established  as  to  enable  us  to  point  out  correctly, 
either  its  exact  situation, — the  appearance  given 
when  large  or  small, — or  to  describe  the  parti¬ 
cular  faculties  it  has  a  tendency  to  combine 
with  in  activity.  In  respect  to  this  organ  for 
instance,  if  pbreno-mesmerism  affords  a  certain 
guide  to  enlighten  us,  and  a  few  well  attested 
cases  would  do  much  to  confirm  the  views  of 
phrenologists,  but,  heretofore,  we  regret  to  say, 
the  efforts  of  mesme  risers  have  not  tended  to 
clear  up  any  doubts.  They  have  proved  what 
was  clear  before,  and  advanced  much  that  is  as 
extraordinary  as  new ;  but  confirmation,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  organ  of  the  love  of  life,  and  several 
others  still  admitted  as  doubtful  by  phrenologists, 
has  not  been  afforded  by  any  of  the  phrenolo¬ 
gical  mesmerisers. 

Mr.  DuaiOTiEii  has  collected  a  great  number  of 
facts  in  connection  with  this  organ.  He  believes 
that  he  has  proved  that  this  organ  is  in  general 
very  small  in  suicides ;  and  has  met  with  in¬ 
stances  in  which  it  is  very  largely  developed  in 
individuals  who  think  continually  of  their 
safety, — of  preserving  themselves, — who  are  very 
egotistical, — thinking  always  how  they  shall 
live: — with  them  it  is  always  a  cry,  “  What  will 
become  of  me  ?  I  shall  die,  &e,  Hypochon- 
driacism,  to  some  extent,  results  from  the  over 
activity  of  this  organ. 

Dr.  Vimont  has  considered  this  organ  very 
deeply  as  regards  the  animal  kingdom.  We 
have  before  stated  that  it  is  to  his  labors  we  are 
indebted  for  much  that  we  know  concerning  the 
faculties  of  animals.  According  to  Vimont, 
this  organ  is  manifested  very  early  by  most  ani¬ 
mals.  He  attributes  to  the  activity  of  this 
faculty  the  squalling  of  infants,  at  the  very  mo¬ 
ment  of  birth  ;’tis  an  effort,  according  to  this 
w  riter,  to  demand,  in  a  vague  and  merely  in¬ 
stinctive  manner  to  escape  from  pain,  suffering 
or  annoyance  of  some  sort:  the  cries  uttered  by 
the  young  of  many  species  of  animals, — their 
sudden  flight,  when  anything  moves  around 
them;  at  times,  the  rustling  of  the  breeze 
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•frill  be  sufficient  to  strike  a  panic  into  a  herd ; 
this  susceptibility  of  fear  results,  it  is  thought, 
from  the  instinct  of  the  love  of  life;  and,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  the  mothers,  either  from  the 
same  instinct,  or  from  one  in  relation  with  it 
which  they  possess,  upon  the  approach  of 
danger,  utter  a  cry,  which  is  understood  by  them, 
which  instantly  seek  the  place  of  safety, 
•whether  it  be  in  the  mothers  pouch,  as  is  the 
case  in  some  species  of  animals,  or  in  the  bur¬ 
rows  in  the  earth.  Yimont  considers  it  impo- 
sible  to  attribute  these  positive  results  to  the 
absence  of  any  number  of  faculties, which  at  most 
could  only  amount  to  a  negation ;  and  he  furnishes 
us  with  many  examples  of  the  difference  of  the 
development  of  this  organ,  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  the  feeling  manifested.  He  kept  a 
great  many  tame  animals,  and  studied  their  man¬ 
ners;  among  a  great  number  of  rabbits,  there 
was  one  which  would  always  start  at  the  least 
noise,  and  never  let  any  one  approach  it :  he  had 
it  killed  and  found  the  inferior  and  internal  region 
of  the  middle  to  be,  of  the  brain,  double  the  size 
it  was  in  other  rabbits ;  most  of  whom  would  ap¬ 
proach,  and  feed  from  the  hand  of  persons  they 
were  accustomed  to  see.  Among  the  animals 
mentioned  by  Yimont,  as  possessing  this  organ 
large,  we  may  enumerate — the  cat,  the  martin, 
the  pole  cat,  the  marmot,  the  hare,  the  rabbit, 
the  badger,  the  stag  and  roe.  In  birds,  the 
organ  forms  a  rounded  mass  at  the  posterior  and 
inferior  region  of  each  hemisphere ;  it  is  large  in 
birds  of  prey, — the  wild  goose,  and  in  most  of 
the  species  of  the  wTater  tribe. 

This  group  of  organs,  the  preservative,  it  will 
be  seen,  occupies  the  front  portion  of  the  lateral 
region  of  the  brain,  extending  from  the  external 
angle  of  the  eye  straight  back  to  the  opening  of 
the  ear.  A  line  drawn  perpendicular  from  the 
opening  of  the  ear  to  the  top  of  the  head,  will 
indicate  its  posterior  bound  ary.  The  inferior 
bomrd  is  the  horizontal  line  fiom  the  eye  to  the 
opening  of  the  ear ;  the  superior  will  be  indi¬ 
cated  by  a  line  passing  through  causality  and 
cautiousness ;  round  the  head  the  anterior  is 
marked  by  the  commencement  of  the  intellectual 
region ;  the  anterior  lobe,  which  answers  very 
nearly  to  a  line  drawn  from  the  zygomatic  pro¬ 
cess  on  each  side,  in  front  of  the  organ  of  bene¬ 
volence.  When  this  group  of  organs  is  large, 
this  portion  of  the  head  presents  a  very  full 
and  rounded  appearance ;  there  is  great  width  at 
the  temples,  and  a  little  behind.  When  small 
there  is  not  a  depression  often  to  be  observed ; 
from  a  great  flatness  at  the  side  of  the  head  the 


face  will  generally  be  found  to  correspond  in 
some  degree.  A  large  preservative  group  is 
generally  accompanied  by  a  broad  face,  thick 
nose,  while  the  opposite  is  often  found  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  a  long  thin  face  and  sharp  nose, 
very  likely  aquiline  or  roman. 

From  the  description  given  of  the  individual 
functions  of  the  organs  comprised  in  this  group, 
it  will  readily  be  understood  that  when  all  are 
large,  a  great  amount  of  selfishness  is  given  to 
the  character ;  to  take  care  of  self,  appears,  to  the 
individual,  to  be  the  highest  possible  duty;  and, 
unless  the  moral  organs  be  equally  large,  at  least, 
and  the  intellectual  training  has  been  good,  it 
will  not  stop  at  doing  wThat  is  necessary  to  pre¬ 
serve  self,  but  encroachments  will  be  made  upon 
others.  Without  legal  dishonesty  we  often  see 
greediness,  avariciousness,  covetousness,  and  all 
the  varied  forms  of  selfishness,  wdiich  are  just  so 
many  forms  of  moral  roguery  strongly  displayed 
in  those  who  are  most  ready  to  boast  they  owe 
no  man  a  shilling,  and  never  did  a  dishonest 
action  in  their  lives;  their  notion  of  morality 
being  derived  from  the  criminal  code  of  the 
country  or  place  in  which  they  happen  to  be 
located.  When  this  group  of  organs  is  small, 
the  individual  will  not  be  selfish  enough  to  suc¬ 
ceed,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  which  re¬ 
quires  just  so  much  restraining  power  as  will 
prevent  strong  selfish  propensities  gratifying 
themselves  in  open  violation  of  laws ;  but,  with¬ 
out  strong  animal  powers,  it  is  impossible  for  an 
individual  to  succeed,  or  be  happy  in  any  of  the 
ordinary  occupations  of  the  time.  We  heard  it 
once  said,  by  a  highly  moral  man,  wrho  had  passed 
much  of  his  life  among  Britain’s  wealthiest  mer¬ 
chants,  that  “  he  conceived  it  impossible  for  a 
man  to  make  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and 
keep  a  clear  conscience.” 

It  may  just  be  observed,  that  as  w'e  find  this 
portion  of  the  organization  developed  in  a  na¬ 
tion,  we  find  an  advance  in  civilization.  We 
are  getting  forwards  towards  the  intellectual  re¬ 
gion,  which  is  rapidly  called  into  action,  to  gra¬ 
tify  the  group  of  faculties  we  have  been  consi¬ 
dering.  Under  their  influence  man  has  advanced 
from  the  wandering  savage  to  the  citizen, — all 
the  comforts  of  life  have  been  produced, — and 
laws  made  to  regulate  the  possessions  of  men  ; 
so  that  nominally,  at  least,  right,  and  not  might, 
now  rules. 
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Equally  large  with  his  benevolence  was  Thur- 
tell’s  adhesiveness,  and  the  co-operation  of  these 
two  powerfully  developed  organs  explains  much 
of  his  conduct.  Adhesiveness  had  a  part  in  some 
of  the  favorable  traits,  already  mentioned  of  his 
character,  and  particularly  in  his  attachment  to 
Hunt.  Pierce  Egan  relates,  that  once  on  taking 
leave  of  a  friend  on  the  point  of  death,  he  blub¬ 
bered  like  a  child,  until  he  was  rallied  by  the 
afflicted  person  to  compose  himself.  His  distress 
at  taking  leave  of  his  brother ;  his  last  remem¬ 
brances  to  his  own  family,  who  were  the  objects 
of  his  last  cares,  and  particularly  to  his  mother, 
prove  the  warmth  of  his  attachment.  All  this 
apparently  inconsistency,  inexplicable  by  meta¬ 
physics,  and  systems  of  moral  philosophy,  is  at 
once  solved  by  phrenology. 

Combativeness  and  destructiveness  were  power¬ 
ful  ;  but  benevolence  and  adhesiveness  were  also 
powerful. 

One  of  the  most  striking  parts  of  his  behaviour 
was  his  firmness.  The  organ  of  this  is  very  large. 
To  illustrate  his  firmness  would  be  superfluous. 
His  was  a  continued  manifestation  of  firmness 
from  the  moment  of  the  crime  to  the  moment  of 
his  execution — imperturable  firmness,  such  as 
would  have  well  become  an  innocent  person. 
No  pride — no  vanity — no  hope — no  conscious¬ 
ness  of  innocence  could  have  supported  him :  this 
consciousness  of  innocence  he  had  not ;  hope  he 
might  have  had  during  his  trial,  but  not  at  the 
time  of  execution ;  as  to  religious  hope,  that  he 
sui;ely  had  not,  while  he  uttered  the  most  palpa¬ 
ble  untruths;  and  at  the  last,  certainly,  he  had 
not  such  intensity  of  religious  feeling  as  to  allow 
us  to  ascribe  his  firmness  to  his  fervent  hopes  of 
a  blessed  hereafter.  Neither  could  pride,  nor 
vanity,  I  think,  have  given  him  firmness  when 
parting  with  liis  brother,  when  his  benevolence 
and  adhesiveness  wTere  in  full  operation.  His 
brother  w'as  so  affected,  that  Thurtell  called  to 
the  turnkey  to  take  him  away  by  force ;  “  for 
God’s  sake,’’  said  Thurtell,  “  take  him  away  for 
he  unmans  me.”  In  truth,  firmness  is  a  distinct 
attribute  or  function  of  the  mind,  and  totally  in¬ 
explicable  on  any  other  supposition.  A  person 
may  have  motives  enough  to  be  firm,  but  may, 
notwithstanding  this,  be  deficient  in  firmness. — 
Thurtell  was  violent,  amicable,  passionate,  and 
very  kind  hearted,  yet  was  prodigiously  firm. 
I  was  convinced  that  firmness  was  a  distinct 
power,  before  studying  phrenology,  by  reading 
Mr.  Foster’s  well-known,  and  justly  esteemed 
“  Essay  on  Decision  of  Character.”  Thurtell 
had  extraordinary  firmness  of  character,  and  his 
organ  of  firmness  was  very  large. — Secretiveness 
was  also  of  very  large  size,  and  secretiveness  was 
a  remarkable  part  of  Thurtell’ s  character.  I  have 
heard,  that  when  young,  he  was  a  notorious  liar, 
— that  his  word  could  never  be  at  all  depended 
upon :  his  defence  was  an  egregious  falsehood ; 
and  the  solemn  appeal  to  the  Almighty  of  his 
innocence  was  too  shocking  to  be  contemplated. 
Secretiveness  gives  the  disposition  and  power  to 


conceal  our  real  feelings,  and  in  this  Thurtell 
was  eminently  successful.  During  the  trial  he 
betrayed  no  emotion,  not  even  when  the  verdict 
was  delivered,  and  sentence  was  passed  upon^ 
him.  Firmness,  of  course,  materially  co-operated’ 
with  his  secretiveness.  , 

At  the  time  of  execution,  a  nice  observer  could 
detect,  in  a  slight  quivering  of  the  lips,  and  a 
little  shaking  of  the  head,  the  inward  agony  of 
his  soul,  but  nothing  more  was  discernable.  A^ 
martyr  could  not  have  perished  more  heroically. 
On  a  friend  remarking  to  him,  after  his  condem¬ 
nation,  that  he  could  not  be  accused  of  having 
betrayed  his  friends,  “  No,”  replied  he,  with 
marked  expression,  “before  any  one  could  have 
got  the  secret  from  me,  he  must  have  tom  my 
heart  from  my  breast.”  His  organ  of  the  love 
of  approbation  was  very  large,  and  his  self-esteem 
was  likewise  large.  He  shewed  himself  greatly 
alive  to  the  good  opinions  of  others  on  many 
occasions.  When  he  kept  a  public  house,  he 
always  appeared  ashamed  of  his  situation.  He 
was  vain  of  his  defence ;  and,  upon  Hunt  re¬ 
marking  to  him,  at  the  end  of  the  first  day’s  pro¬ 
ceedings  on  the  trial,  that  he  had  said  scarcely  a 
word,  replied, — “  Wait  till  to-morrow,  my  boy, 
and  hear  me,  before  you  give  your  opinion,  and 
only  see  if  I  don’t  astonish  you;”  and,  on  receiv¬ 
ing  some  compliments  on  his  defence,  “  I  think,” 
said  he,  “I  have  taken  a  little  of  the  sting 
out  of  the  poisoned  shafts  that  have  been  levelled 
against  me,  and  I  know  that  the  lads  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  will  be  pleased  with  my  conduct.”  Lament¬ 
able  that  his  love  of  approbation  was  not 
directed  to  the  approbation  of  the  virtuous 
and  respectable  part  of  mankind.  The  size  of  9 
and  10  must  have  powerfully  excited  him  to  the 
propriety  of  demeanour  observed  during  the 
whole  of  his  confinement,  his  trial,  and  execu¬ 
tion.  It  was  on  his  good  opinion  of  himself,  and 
his  love  of  applause,  that  he  split,  according  to 
Pierce  Egan,  when  he  came  to  London  among 
the  knowing  ones.  Thurtell  flattered  himself 
that  he  was  a  knowing  clever  fellow,  and  was 
soon  the  prey  of  those  more  knowing  than  him¬ 
self.  The  last  organ  stated  as  very  large  is,  that 
of  cautiousness.  This  part  of  his  character  was 
displayed  in  the  pains  he  took  to  conceal  the 
murder, — to  hide  the  body, — to  remove  any  risk 
of  the  deed,  and  causing  Weare’s  card  to  be  left 
at  Lord  Egremont’s,  in  Sussex,  about  the  time 
he  murdered  the  man  in  Hertfordshire.  His  ex¬ 
treme  care  in  preparing  his  defence,  and  in  the 
whole  of  his  conduct,  after  apprehension,  need 
not  be  dwelt  upon.  The  eight  organs  mentioned 
as  large  were — 2.  Philoprogenitiveness ;  3.  In- 
habitiveness,  or  Concentrativeness ;  10.  Self¬ 
esteem;  14.  Veneration;  15.  Hope;  19.  Indi¬ 
viduality;  20.  Form;  and  33.  Imitativeness. 
Of  philoprogenitiveness  and  inhabitiveness  I  have 
nothing  to  say.  Of  self-esteem  I  have  spoken. — 
Veneration  does  not  necessarily  give  a  dispose 
tion  to  religion,  but  for  a  general  respect  for 
those  who  are  above  us — Thurtell’s  behaviour 
during  the  whole  of  his  imprisonment  was  most 
respectful — his  hope  of  acquittal  was  evidently 
very  great — he  proposed  that  he  should  astonish 
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the  world  by  his  defence,  but  Ills  great  secretive- 1 
ness  and  firmness  prevented  the  effects  of  his 
disappointment  from  being  discernable-— imita¬ 
tion  is  large,  and  it  is  remarkable,  we  are  informed 
that  Thurtell  was  at  one  period  attached  to  the¬ 
atricals,  and  that  his  imitations  of  Kean  were 
considered  very  far  above  mediocrity.  Conscien¬ 
tiousness  is  certainly  full ;  but  9  organs  are  very 
large  and  8  large.  He  was  sensible,  but  not 
much  alive.  In  regard  to  the  intellectual  faculties, 
they  are,  though  not  very  deficient,  certainly  not 
large ;  they  are  completely  outdone  by  the  other 
organs,  causality  and  comparison  are  rather  small ; 
that  of  wonder  is  moderate,  and  wit  actually 
small. 

Individuality  is  large ;  and  he  might  have  had 
a  quick  observation  and  memory  of  facts.  Lan¬ 
guage  is  also  full,  and  we  thus  see  how  he  re¬ 
membered  and  detailed  all  the  facts  of  which  his 
long  defence  was  composed ;  but  the  comparative 
smallness  of  the  higher  intellectual  faculties  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  total  want  of  sound  reasoning  in  it. 
This  poverty  of  mind,  conspiring  with  his  love 
of  approbation,  accounts  for  his  learning  a  long 
speech  by  heart  rather  than  composing  it  of  solid 
materials  and  reading  it,  and  trusting  solely  to 
the  force  of  argument ;  or  if  no  sound  arguments 
could  have  been  heard,  a  sound  intellect  would 
have  perceived  the  folly  of  making  any  defence 
at  all.  He  was  easily  over  matched  at  the 
gaming  table — -in  the  betting  room  he  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  complete  novice  among  the  sporting 
people  ;  and  whatever  knowledge  he  might  have 
possessed  of  book  keeping  according  to  the  rule 
of  three  acquired  at  school,  his  betting  book  has 
often  proved  the  source  of  laughter  among  his 
companions;  in  short,  as  a  gambler  he  had  not 
talents  to  win  unless  his  luck  was  ready  made, 
I  will  not  detain  the  reader  any  longer,  but  trust 
enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  if  ever  head 
confirmed  phrenology,  it  is  the  head  of  Thurtell, 
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Revenge,  envy,  grief,  despondency,  all  are  un¬ 
happy  states  of  mind,  but  they  are  feelings  of  too 
positive  a  character  to  be  results  of  mere  negative 
causes,  or  the  non-gratification  or  wounding  of 
other  feelings.  Besides,  what  known  organ  or 
organs,  however  injured,  can  feel  envy,  malice,  or 
despondency,  without  altogether  departing  from 
their  legitimate  sphere  of  action  1  Many  may,  in¬ 
deed,  give  rise  to  theseby  sympathetically  exciting 
them;  wounded  benevolence,  may  rouse  destruc¬ 
tiveness  ;  disappointed  hope,  despair;  and,  in 
like  manner,  self-esteem,  love  of  approbation  or 
acquisitiveness,  being  wounded,  excite  their  aven¬ 
gers,  which  feel  the  pain,  anger,  remorse,  (as  the 
case  may  be),  which  their  own  nature  does  not 
admit  of.  But  though  it  should  appear  to  be  the 
essential  nature  of  many  organs  to  suffer,  feel  for, 
and  avenge  the  wrongs  sustained  by  others,  it  is 
not  at  the  same  time,  impossible  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  their  functions  may  be  painful  by  na¬ 


ture,  they  may  afford  in  their  action  a  species  of 
gratification ;  else,  whence  the  phrases, — “  In¬ 
dulging  in  grief,"  giving  -way  to  despair,"  &c, — 
Let  any  one  reflect  on  his  own  consciousness,  and 
ask  if  there  be  not  a  degree  of  pleasure  in  giving 
way  to  violent  emotions,  even  of  the  most  pain¬ 
ful  description,  wholly  unaccountable  by  the  for¬ 
mer  theory.  Is  there  not  a  satisfaction— -a  solace 
—in  despair,  which  disappointed  hope  could  never 
feel  ?  It  may,  nevertheless,  be  objected  as  an  in¬ 
ference  that  as  the  alleged  facts  indicate  that  we 
contain  within  ourselves  the  elements  of  misery, 
the  perfectibility  of  human  happiness  is  ne¬ 
cessarily  a  chimera;  and  if  indeed,  all  the 
faculties  tend  to  action  by  a  necessary  law, 
this  cannot  be  denied.  But  the  question  is  not 
one  of  consequences,  rather  of  facts,  whatever 
may  follow  from  it.  If  the  theory  be  founded  ill 
truth,  nothing  can  invalidate  it ;  if  man,  from 
his  nature,  be  insusceptible  of  unmingled  felicity! 
his  ignorance  of  the  fact  will  not  render  him  the 
more  happy;  for  what  can  ignorance  of  his  true 
destiny  avail,  but  to  deceive  him  into  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  substantial  attainable  happiness  for 
shadowy  ideas  of  unattainable  perfection  ? 

Nature  is  as  fully  fraught  with  the  elements  of 
evil  as  of  good— with  the  germs  of  destruction 
as  of  conservation.  The  equilibrium  of  existence 
is  maintained  by  opposi  ve  forces,  which,  by  their 
mutual  attractions  and  repulsions,  generate  uncon¬ 
scious  atom  in  its  combinations  and  separations— 
does  organized  matter,  enjoy  and  suffer?  Good 
and  evli,  happiness  and  misery,  all  are  alike,  the 
necessitated  results  of  the  collision  of  concordant 
or  dissonant  properties  in  nature. 

Evil,  palpable  and  inherent,  exists  without  and 
around  us;  and  shall  we,  seeing  this,  dare  to  look 
within,  and  hope  to  find  it  wanting  ?  Are  the 
causes  of  human  woe  and  weal  wholly  extra¬ 
neous,  incidental,  and  irremediable  ?  Does  the 
human  brain  form  an  exception  to  the  universal 
analogy  of  nature  ?  Is  man  the  only  being  formed 
of  concordant  atoms?  Is  he  the  only  creature 
unswayed  by  opposite  forces  and  diverse  impulses  % 
If  ah  his  faculties  tend  naturally  to  good,  how  is 
he  impelled  to  distract  them  to  evil  ?  The  depres¬ 
sing  passions  of  our  nature  are  ever  forward  to 
action  on  the  presentation  of  exciting  objects,  and 
such  is  the  constitution  of  our  brain,  that,  “  even 
in  the  fairest  fountain  of  delight,  there  is  a  secret 
spring  eternally  bubbling  up  and  scattering  i 
bitter  waters  over  the  very  flowers  which  surround 
its  margin/’ 

But,  even,  supposing  that  no  organs  are  inhe¬ 
rently  bad,  it  is  very  evident  that  all  are  not  inhe-* 
rently  good.  Can  anger,  hatred,  or  revenge,  be 
beneficial  in  their  source  or  tendency  ?  Inasmuch 
as  they  exist,  they  are  doubtless,  necessary,  but 
they  cannot  result  in  any  moral  advantage.  And 
wherefore  should  they  ?  Nature  has  been  un¬ 
ceasingly  tortured  in  search  of  final  causes;  and 
the  predetermination  of  minds  to  this  end,  rather 
i  than  the  force  of  internal  evidence,  has  framed 
|  those  popular  but  untenable  theories  of  ultimate 
|  good,  which,  serving  at  best  but  to  amuse,  do 
!  sadly  fetter  and  prejudice  men’s  intellects,  “  To 
)  argue  from  what  is  defective  to  something  com- 
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plete  is  a  liberal  mode  of  argument,  but  not  war¬ 
ranted  by  sound  reasoning  ?  Where  conjecture 
at  most  should  have  sufficed,  how  has  theology 
clouded  the  minds  of  truth’s  votaries !  Its  rash 
conclusions  have  clogged  the  efforts  of  reason  : 
anticipating  purposes  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
present  knowledge  and  faculties,  it  has  enveloped 
in  deeper  mystery  the  secrets  it  has  sought  to  un¬ 
ravel  ;  in  short,  (as  is  observed  by  Bacon,  in  his 
organum’)  “  Final  causes  may  be  considered  a 
fallacy,  as  being  very  plainly  of  the  nature  of 
man  rather  than  of  the  universe.” 

It  has  been,  more  especially  of  late,  the  fashion 
to  ascribe  human  ills  to  external  misdirection  and 
abuse  of  natural  impulses ;  but  the  facts  now 
brought  to  light,  shew  that  the  main  springs  of 
sorrow  have  their  source  in  ourselves.  It  would 
seem  that,  the  whole  area  of  the  brain,  being  the 
seat  of  nervous  expulsion,  all  our  thoughts,  feel¬ 
ings  and  actions — good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  ori¬ 
ginate  there;  that  thus  are  the  seeds  of  happiness 
and  misery,  of  joy,  grief,  hope,  fear,  courage,  des¬ 
pair,  all  equally  implanted  in  our  being.  Malice, 
hatred,  and  envy,  are  probably  as  essential  to  our 
nature  as  are  faith,  hope,  and  charity ;  and  while 
we  have  pride  to  mortify,  justice  to  outrage,  or 
ambition  to  disappoint,  so  long  will  anger  excite, 
envy  torment,  and  hatred  pursue  us.  These  truly 
are  sad  and  unwelcome  reflections  ;  but  let  the 
mind,  unbiassed,  consider  whether  it  is 
more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  human  nature, 
being  made  up  of  good  and  evil  tendencies  essen¬ 
tially  combined,  should  harmonize  and  sympa¬ 
thize  with  all  around  it ;  or  that,  being  perfectible, 
it  should  form  a  single  and  abortive  exception  to 
the  uniform  confliction  of  the  world  without  ? 

“If  plagues  nor  earthquakes  break  not  heaven’s  de' 
sign. 

Why  should  a  Borgia  or  a  Cataline  ?” 

Happiness  has  been  believed  by  phrenologists 
to  consist  in  the  harmonious  gratification  of  all 
the  faculties,  and  that,  in  order  to  secure  it,  “  the 
laws  of  external  creation  must  accord  with  the 
dictates  of  the  moral  sentiments.” 

Now  it  is  to  be  feared  (if  the  interpretation 
above  offered,  of  the  facts  brought  to  light  by  the 
new  science  be  correct, )that  neither  of  these  most 
desirable  objects  is  entirely  possible  of  attainment ; 
for  the  harmonious  gratification  of  opposed  organs 
involves  a  contradiction;  and,  moreover,  unless 
the  laws  which  now  regulate  external  nature 
change,  they  cannot  wholly  coincide  with  the 
dictates  of  the  moral  sentiments.  If,  therefore, 
perfect  felicity  be  dependent,  as  it  certainly  appears 
to  be,  on  the  fulfilment  of  these  conditions,  and, 
if  the  present  observations  be  well  founded,  then 
does  it  assuredly,  but  mock  us  with  its  view, — 

And  as  the  circle  bounding  earth  and  skies. 

Allures  from  afar,  yet  as  we  follow  flies. 

But,  if  quickly  perceiving  the  truth,  and  relin¬ 
quishing  wisely  the  hope,  we  do  all  in  our 
power  to  seek  present  good,  and  avoid  future 
misery,  even  though  perfect  bliss  be  unattainable, 
much  partial  happiness  may  yet  be  ours:  for, 
great  and  manifold  as  are  the  evils  inflicted  by 
nature,  as  great,  if  not  greater,  are  those  produced 


by  our  ignorance.  Nature,  at  least,  equalizes  her 
chastisements  by  her  benefits  ;  the  pleasures  she 
bestows  counterbalance  the  pains  she  inflicts  ;  if 
she  has  rendered  us  susceptible  of  grief  and 
misery,  she  has  given  us  fortitude  to  bear,  with 
hope  and  joy  to  counteract  them;  and,  although, 
the  universal  concord  requisite  to  fulfil  our  ideas 
of  true  felicity  cannot  be  drawn  from  the  warring 
atoms  which  constitute  our  being,  against  natural 
evil  there  is  a  natural  remedy,  and  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  necessity  fortifies  the  mind. 

Supposing  similar  causes  to  continue  in  action, 
we  judge  of  the  future  from  the  past.  Inasmuch  as 
evil  flows  from  inherent  causes,  we  infer  that  it 
will  continue ;  but,  inasmuch  as  it  ensues  adven¬ 
titiously  from  human  error,  knowledge  may  avert 
it ;  and,  as  by  conforming  to  nature,  we  advance 
towards  civilization,  the  right  direction  and  con¬ 
sequent  gratification  of  our  joyous  faculties  may 
prevent  the  present  undue  excitation  of  the  more 
grievous,  and  thus  a  far  more  equal  share  of 
pleasure  may  be  our  portion.  For,  though  the 
force  of  nature  and  custom  so  modifies  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  external  causes  as  to  disable  them  from 
rendering  us  completely  happy,  or  miserable,  as 
is  shewn  by  the  nearly  equal  amount  experienced 
through  life  in  all  ages,  and  under  varied  climes 
and  circumstances,  yet  may  they,  when  judi¬ 
ciously  created,  have  great,  though  not  unlimited, 
power  in  making  us  more  or  less  so. 

Knowledge  has,  heretofore,  been  so  applied  as 
that  power  rather  than  happines  has  been  gained  ; 
and  not  until  mankind  shall  have  become  suffi¬ 
ciently  enliglited  to  employ  it  collectively  and 
co-operatively,  instead  of  individually  and  selfishly, 
w'hen  the  “  divide  et  impera ”  of  the  despot  shall  be 
changed  for  the  cry  of  the  freeman,  that  “  union 
is  strength,”  will  the  true  advantages  of  know¬ 
ledge  be  made  manifest,  and  that  moral  supre¬ 
macy,  so  essential  to  a  preponderance  of  social 
happiness,  and  so  impracticable  under  a  competi¬ 
tive  social  system,  be  generally  appreciated,  by  be¬ 
ing  universally  felt. 

But  imagination  will  always  furnish  something 
which  can  never  be  realized,  and  a  single  hint, 
even  though  its  truth  be  obvious,  is  found  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  overcome  prejudice  !  and  the  philanthro¬ 
pist  who  has  been  accustomed  to  take  the  brighter 
view  of  things  will  perhaps  hardly  tolerate  the 
examination  of  facts  so  unwelcome,  as  tending  to 
disappoint  his  hopes  and  dispel  his  dreams  of 
human  perfectibility.  Whilst  gazing  on  the 
wrecks  of  learning  and  greatness,  on  the  triumphs 
of  barbarian  folly  and  baseness,  we  ask  why  so 
great  a  progress  has  been  made  in  arts  and  litera¬ 
ture,  and  why  that  progress,  so  rapid  and  so  sus¬ 
tained,  thus  suddenly  received  a  check  and  became 
retrograde  ?  Time  alone  can  satisfactorily  solve 
this  mighty  riddle;  and,  whether  political  imbe¬ 
cility  and  social  injustice  be  deemed  efficient  or 
instrumental  only,  in  bringing  about  these  sad 
catastrophies,  will,  in  the  present  defective  state 
of  science,  be  a  matter  of  opinion  mainly  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  constitution  of  the  particular  brain 
considering  it ;  but,  in  whatever  point  the  ques¬ 
tion  may  be  viewed,  it  is  evident  that  man  is, 
now,  steadily,  though  not  uninterruptedly  pro- 
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gressive,  and  that,  when,  the  application  of  know¬ 
ledge  shall  become  rightly  understood,  its  mighty 
revolutionary,  agency  must  work  changes  in  the 
condition  of  things  beyond  the  power  of  imagi¬ 
nation  to  surmise,  or  reason  to  calculate. 


REVIEW. 


“Mesmerism  the  Gift  of  God”:  in  reply  to 

Satanic  Agency  and  Mesmerism, — A  Ser¬ 
mon  said  to  have  been  preached  by  the  Rev. 

Hugh  Mc‘Neile,  in  a  letter  to  a  Friend,  by  a 

Beneficed  Clergyman — Painter ,  342,  Strand. 

The  author  of  the  above  letter  seems  actuated  by 
a  love  of  truth  in  his  opposition  to  the  well  known 
Sermon  of  Mr.  MchNeile;  after  stating  his  reasons 
for  believing  the  Sermon  to  be  a  correct  and  fair 
report  of  what  Mr.  Hugh  Mc‘Neile  said  on  the 
subject,  he  gives  his  reasons  for  replying,  which 
we  quote  as  shewing  the  motives  which  led  to 
this  letter. 

“  Believing,  then,  as  I  do  most  fully,  that  Mesme¬ 
rism  is  a  mighty  remedial  agent,  mercifully  vouch¬ 
safed  by  the  beneficient  Creator  for  the  mitigation  of 
human  misery — a  remedy  to  he  employed,  like  every 
other  remedy,  prayerfully,  and  with  a  humble  de¬ 
pendence  on  the  will  of  Him  who  sent  the  chastise- 
ment,and  can  alone  remove  it ;  having  daily  reason, 
too,  to  bless  God  for  the  introduction  of  this  very 
remedy  within  the  circle  of  my  own  family,  it  is 
difficult  for  me  to  express  the  amazement,  the  regret, 
the  feelings  akin  to  something  like  shame,  with  which 
I  first  read  this  most  deplorable  publication.  And 
knowing  the  delusion  under  which  so  many  labour 
on  this  question — a  delusion  which,  as  the  natural 
result  of  the  vulgarest  ignorance  and  superstition, 
the  unfortunate  language  of  this  sermon  has  tended 
too  greatly  to  foster,  I  feel  it  to  be  nothing  short  of  a 
sacred  Christian  duty  laid  upon  me  to  use  my  endea¬ 
vours  to  lessen  the  error.  And  if  these  few  pages 
should  be  the  means  of  removing  the  prejudices  of 
but  one  family,  or  of  alleviating  the  pains  of  but  one 
afflicted  sufferer,  through  his  adoption  of  the  mes¬ 
meric  power,  the  knowledge  of  it  w  ould  give  me  a 
gratification,  which  I  would  not  exchange  for  all  the 
eloquence  and  popularity  of  Mr.  M'Neile.” 

The  Reverend  gentleman  is  careful  to  show  that 
he  is  neither  Deist,  Materialist,  nor  Rationalist, 
but  that  he  belongs  to  the  same  Church  with  his 
opponent  upon  this  question,  and  nearly  the 
same  doctrinal  views,  and  he,  therefore,  does  not 
dissent  fromMr.  Mc‘Neile  when  he  states  his  con¬ 
viction  that  “not  only  there  did  exist  satanic 
agency,  but  that  it  continued  to  exist  after  the 
incarnation  of  Christ;  that  it  is  predicted  to 
exist  till  the  second  coming  of  Christ.”  But  he 
sees  no  reason  to  conclude  that  Mesmerism  results 
from  this  source.  His  exposure  of  the  bigotry  and 
ignorance  displayed  in  the  Sermon  is  very  excel¬ 
lent,  he  fights  the  reverend  calumniator  too  with 
his  own  weapons;  we  cannot  forbear  making  an 
extract  of  this  passage. 

“Before  so  strong  and  momentous  a  decision  were 
thus  peremptorily  pronounced,  should  not  a  fair  and 
candid  man  at  least,  stoop  to  enquire,  to  investigate, 
to  consider  calmly,  whether  some  better  explanation 


were  not  admissible  ?  Should  a  lover  of  truth- 
should  a  friend  to  whatever  might  alleviate  suffering 
humanity,  thus  hastily  and,  ex  cathedra,  deliver  an 
adverse  opinion  upon  a  science  which,  to  say  the 
least,  is  at  present  only  in  its  infancy  ?  If  we  can¬ 
not  admire  tie  lessoning  faculty  that  this  sermon 
evinces,  can  we,  on  the  other  hand,  praise  its  cha¬ 
rity?  ‘In  forming  a  judgment  of  this  (says  Mr. 
Mc'Neile),  I  go,  of  course,  on  what  I  have  read.  I 
have  seen  nothing  of  it,  nor  do  I  think  it  right  to 
tempt  God  by  going  to  see  it.  I  have  not  faith  to  go 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  and  to  command  the 
devil  to  depart.’  Really  any  one  would  suppose 
that  he  were  reading  the  ignorant  ebullition  of  some 
daik  monk  in  the  middle  ages,  rather  than  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  an  educated  Protes’.ant  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  What  is  this  but  a  revival  of  the  same 
spirit  that  called  forth  a  papal  anathema  against  the 
profound  Galileo?  What,  but  an  imitation  of  the 
same  objections  which  pronounced  the  doctrine  of 
Antipodes  as  incompatible  with  the  faith,  and  main¬ 
tained  that  the  theory  of  Columbus  threw  discredit  on 
the  Bible?  Verily,  the  University  of  Salamanca, 
which  opposed  the  dogged  resistance  of  theological 
objections  to  the  obscure  Genoese,  and  the  In¬ 
quisition  at  Rome,  that  condemned  the  philosopher 
of  Pisa,  might  claim  a  kindred  associate  in  the  mi¬ 
nister  of  St.  Jude’s !  For,  according  to  Mr.  Mc'Neile 
mesmerism  must  be  ‘  nothing  but  human  iraud  for 
gain  sake,  ’  or  something  ‘  beyond  the  power  of 
unassisted  man  to  accomplish.’  Is  my  brother- 
divine,  then,  so  intimately  versed  in  all  the  mighty 
secrets  of  Nature  ?  Has  he  so  throughly  fathomed 
her  vast  and  various  recesses,  that  he  ventures  to 
pronounce  everything  that  may  be  contrary  to,  or 
beyond  his  own  knowledge  and  experience,  as 
the  invention  of  evil  spirits,  or  the  contrivance  of 
evil  men  ?  Is  there  nothing  new  to  be  discovered  ? 
Are  the  regions  oflight  and  life  exhausted  and  laid 
bare  ?  Have  we  at  last  reached  the  ultima  thule 
of  art  and  science?  ‘  It  is  not  in  nature  for  any 
one  to  bear  to  be  so  treated,’  says  Mr.  M’Neile, 
authoritatively  ;  introducing  at  the  same  time  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  same  sentence  this  evasive  and 
contradictory  exception,  ‘so  far  as  we  have  yet  learn¬ 
ed!  And  having  previously  assumed  the  sinful¬ 
ness  of  Mesmerism,  and  rather  regretted  that  he 
had  not  “  the  faith  to  bid  the  devil  to  depart,  ”  he 
again  goes  on,  and  says  “  there  may  be  some  power 

in  nature.  . .  .some  secret  operation . some  latent 

power  in  nature,  which  is  now  being  discovered.  . 
something  like  the  power  of  compressed  steam.... 
or  like  electricity.”  Why,  this  is  the  very  point  in 
question.  This  is  the  very  subject  of  the  con¬ 
troversy,  This  is  the  very  fact  which  the  large 
and  increasing  body  of  believers  in  Mesmerism 
confidently  assert.  And  *  if  there  may  be  such  a 
power  in  nature,’  why  does  l.e  prematurely  de¬ 
nounce  it  as  diabolical,  and  the  act  of  Satan,  before 
the  truth  has  been  fairly  and  fully  established  ? 
Why  not  wait,  and  examine,  and  patiently  and 
prayerfully  study  the  statements,  the  experiments, 
and  the  results  that  present  themselves,  and  with 
a  serious  thinking  spirit  revolve  the  evidence  of 
the  whole  matter,  and  say  whether  perchance  it 
may  not  be  the  ‘gift  of  God.’ — (Eccl.  iii.  13).  ‘  Be 

not  rash  with  thy  mouth  (says  the  royal  preacher), 
and  let  not  thine  heart  be  hasty  to  utter  anything 
before  God  ;  for  God  is  in  heaven  and  thou  upon 
earth;  therefore  let  thy  words  be  few,’ — (Eccl.  v,  2). 
Surely  it  were  the  part  of  a  wise  and  sober  Christ¬ 
ian,  who  remembereth  that  ‘nothing  is  impossible 
with  God/  to  weigh  a  great  and  curious  question 
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in«  this  in  a  humble  posture  of  mind,  and  not 
lasbly  to  pronounce  of  Lis  fellow-men,  who,  for 
their  faith  and  their  attainments  in  grace,  may, 
for  aught  he  knows,  he  as  acceptable  with  the 
Saviour  as  himself,  that  they  are  agents  and  in¬ 
struments  of  the  evil  one” 

A  just  eulogium  is  paid  to  Dr.  Elliotson  for  his 
unshrinking  advocacy  through  evil  reports  of 
what  he  knew  to  be  truth,  and  his  conduct  is 
contrasted  with  others,  “  who,  to  judge  from  their 
language,  seem  to  have  the  same  horror  of  'wit¬ 
nessing  mesmeric  phenomena  as  the  bat  has  at 
the  approach  of  light.”  Mesmerism  is  justly 
placed  in  the  category  of  the  wonders  of  nature  ; 
the  following  are  the  words  of  the  writer. 

"To  crfndenm  mesmerism  as  an  abomination  of 
the  devil,  1  ecause  little  or  nothing  is  yet  known  res¬ 
pecting  it,is  a  line  of  argument,  which,  if  pressed  to 
its  absurd  conclusion,  would  ascribe  half  the  won¬ 
ders  of  creation  to  the  care  and  contrivance  of  the 
spirit  of  evil.  What,  for  instance,  is  our  life — the 
bodily  life  of  man?  In  what  does  it  consist? 
Wfcat  is  its  immediate  and  secondary  cause  ?  What 
produces  it — what  terminates  it—  what  gives  it  vi¬ 
tality  and  continuance?  I  believe  that  the  best  phy¬ 
siologists  arc  not  prepared  with  any  positive  opi¬ 
nion  on  the  matter.  Some  consider  (and  with  great 
show  of  probability)  electricity  to  he  analagous  to 
the  principle  of  life.  Some  consider  electricity  to 
he  the  principle  of  life.  We  are  aware  that  all  na¬ 
ture  abounds  with  electric  matter — it  is  here  and 
everywhere;  perchance,  under  God,  in  it  we  ‘live 
and  move  and  have  our  being.’  We  hear  of  gal¬ 
vanism,  and  magnetic- electricity,  or  electro  magne¬ 
tism,  and  its  efhcaey,  through  machines,  upon  the 
human  body,  in  relieving  paralysis,  and  rheuma¬ 
tism,  and  different  neuralgic  disorders.  Why 
might  not  mesmerism,  or  animal-magnetism,  as  it 
would  appear  to  be  appropriately  called,  be  electri¬ 
city  under  a  different  character  ?  Its  results  are 
often  the  same, or  rather  very  similar. Why  might  not 
the  electric  fluid  of  the  operator  unite  itself,  under 
various  modifications,  with  the  electric  fluid  of  the 
patient,  and  thus  act  with  a  curative  influence  upon 
the  principle  of  life  within  us?  It  is  Mr.  M‘Neile 
himself,  who  in  this  very  sermon  has  referred  to 
electricity,  and  to  the  shock  of  the  galvanic  battery  ; 
and  I  would,  therefore,  just  remind  him,  that  in  the 
study  of  this  very  subject  there  is  jret  much  darkness; 
that  there  is  yet  much  to  learn ;  that  we  do  not  yet 
know  how  tar  its  action  is  connected  with  the  princi¬ 
ple  oflife—  andcertainly  we  would  defy  him  to  prove 
that  mesmerism  or  animal-magnetism  is  not  an 
•essential  portion  of  the  system.” 

The  arrogance  of  the  reverend  polemic  is  well 
exposed ;  “  his  want  of  faith  to  go  and  exercise 
the  practisers  of  mesmerism,”  is  not  passed  by 
any  more  than  the  fallacy  of  requring  an  unifor¬ 
mity  in  effects  following  from  so  many  varying 
conditions  of  the  same  cause. 

The  author  of  this  letter  has  in  his  own  family 
experienced  the  curative  powers  of  mesmerism  ; 
he  must  here  speak  for  himself. 

"  None  but  a  few  members  of  my  family  are  aware 
(Of  the  sad  and  harrowing  scenes,  which  for  weeks 
we  were  called  upon  to  witness — the  sleepless  nights, 
the  racking  pains,  the  wasted  form,  the  tortures  of 
the  mind  no  less  than  of  the  body,  and  ‘  all  the  sad 
variety  of  woe ;  ’  and  how  at  last,  when  opiates  and 
Mljthe  usual  '  appliances  .and  means  to  boot,’  had  not 


only  failed  to  ease,  hut  ^even  tended  to  aggravate  ; 
when  he  who  was  at  once  both  the  friend  and  the 
physician  had  run  the  round  of  art,  and  tried  in  vain 
all  that  skill  and  kindness  could  suggest;  when  the 
‘silver  cord  was  on  the  point  of  being  loosed,’ 
and  our  hope  was  the  giving  up  of  the  ghost  — 

• — that  then  was  suddenly  realized  that  great  Scrip¬ 
ture  truth,  ‘  that  which  is  impossible  whh  man,  is 
possible  with  God.’  Our  prayers  were  heard,  when 
it  was  least  expected ;  Mesmerism  was  introduced 
among  us,  and  from  that  hour  we  saw  the  finger  of 
God  leading  us  on  to  health  and  to  hope ;  we  saw  a 
gradual,  steady,  progressive  improvement  setting  in, 
attended  by  circumstances  of  relief  which  no  lan¬ 
guage  can  express.  But  it  is  not  the  objeet  of  this 
letter  to  dilate  on  the  interesting  phenomena  which 
attended  our  proceedings;  you  know  that  they  were 
remarkable  enough  to  establish  the  truth  of  the 
science,  if  no  other  case  had  ever  been  brought  for¬ 
ward.  My  wish  is  to  dwell  on  the  religious  aspect 
ofthe  question.  And  my  prayers  ought  to  he,  that 
He  who  ‘  brin geth  low  and  lifteth  up,’  may  perfect 
the  good  work  he  has  begun,  and  not  only  bestow 
upon  us  the  blessing  of  health,  but  the  blessing  of 
an  obedient  and  thankful  heart. 

"As  for  you,  my  kind  and  valued  friend,  who, 
under  God,  was  the  instrumental  means  of  restoring 
some  measure  of  happiness  to  our  circle,  I  cannot 
conclude  without  expressing  all  we  owe  to  your 
steady  Christian  kindness,  your  patience,  your  ‘hope 
against  hope,’ and  your  cordial  heartfelt  sympathy: 
but  I  forbear — and  I  will  only  add,  that  it  gives  me 
the  sincerest  gratification  and  pride  to  subscribe  my 
self,  "  Yours,  most  faithfully  &  truly,  "  G.  S,” 

We  cannot  but  regret  that  the  circumstances  in 
which  this  talented  writer  has  been  placed, 
should  have  induced  him  to  publish  some  parts 
of  this  letter.  He,  himself,  it  appears  to  us,  in  one 
passage,  particularly,  falls  into  the  error  he  is 
denouncing,  and  makes  assertions  as  vague  and 
incorrect  as  those  of  Mr.  Hugh  M£Neile.  He  says, 
“  we  all  know  that  the  devil  goeth  about  like  a 
roaring  lion,  seeking  for  whom  he  may  devour.” 
None  know  this,  and  comparitively  few  believe 
it;  this  is  a  general  attributing  to  satanic  agency 
of  any  tiling  which  we  may  regard  as  evil,  or  do 
not  understand ;  when.  what  is  meant  by  the  “devil 
goeth  about  roaring”  may  be  perhaps  as  clearly 
proved  to  be  the  result  of  certain  fixed  laws  of 
nature  being  violated,  as  mesmerism  or  any  of 
the  exact  sciences,  can  be  shown  to  be  under  the 
influences  of  certain  fixed  laws.  Mr.  MriVeile 
says,  “no  pious  Christian  can  go  to  see  mesmeric 
experiments ;  ”  his  opponent  of  the  same  faith  says, 
“ Christian  men”  need  not  fear  to  be  present  at 
scientific  lectures,  or  physiological  experiments, 
if  they  go  in  a  Christian  spirit.  “If  he  goes” 
continues  the  writer  “he  goes  with  the  Bible  if 
not  in  his  hand  yet  in  his  heart;  he  goes  to  study 
the  book  of  God’s  work  by  the  book  of  God’s 
word :  he  goes  w  ith  the  full  remembrance,  that 
no  science  can  save  the  soul, no  natural  know¬ 
ledge  bring  us  nearer  to  God;”  this  way  of 
putting  the  question  may  be  politic  when  w'riting 
or  speaking  to  people  who  worship  the  Bible  with 
blind  idolatrv;  to  us  it  seems  there  is  no  occasion 
to  meet  the  question  of  the  salvation  of  souls 
in  connexion  with  physological  experiments ;  we 
never  heard  it  asserted  that  science  could  save 
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a  soul;  but,  surely,  it  is  not  intended  to  infe^ 
that  the  Bible  could  teach  us  science,  it  had 
been  one  of  the  greatest  stumbling  blocks  in 
its  way;  the  last  assertion  that  no  natural  know¬ 
ledge  brings  us  nearer  to  God,  we  must  deny, 
regarding  as  we  do  God  as  the  essence  of  all  that 
is  good  and  beautiful.  We  fearlessly  assert  that 
the  more  natural  knowledge  we  possess  the  closer  is 
our  approximation  to  God  :  we  make  these  remarks 
from  a  sense  of  duty,  feeling  that  much  harm  has 
at  all  times  resulted  from  abortive  attempts  at  re¬ 
conciling  discrepancies,  to  humor  the  prejudices  of 
a  people  or  an  age,  and  how  to  combat  men  like 
Mr.  Hugh  M'Neile,  the  whole  truth  must  be 
spoken,  principles  must  be  advanced  boldly  or 
we  descend  to  his  level,  and  become  the  mere 
advocates  of  expediency.  We  have  noticed  this 
pamphlet  at  some  length  rejoicing  in  the  co¬ 
operation  of  so  able  an  advocate  for  science,  and 
convinced  that  its  general  dissemination  will  do 
much  good,  but  not  even  for  such  an  ally  could 
we  forbear  pointing  out  what  we  think  smacks 
still  of  mysticism  and  error. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


National  Association  PIall,  Holeorn. 

Mr.  Jones  delivered  his  second  lecture  on 
Phrenology  at  this  highly  popular  Institution,  on 
Tuesday  the  25th  inst.  He  took  a  cursory  and 
rapid  view  of  the  different  organs  from  amative¬ 
ness  to  inhabitiveness  or  concentrativeness;  there 
was  nothing  particular  to  notice  in  the  exposition 
of  the  lecturer,  except  in  regard  to  the  latter 
organ;  upon  this  point  he  Mr.  J.  differed,  he  said, 
from  the  Scotch  Phrenologists  ;  he  does  not 
believe  in  the  existence  of  a  faculty  such  as 
described  by  the  various  writers  upon  concentra¬ 
tiveness  ;  Mr.  J.  it  will  be  perceived  follows  the 
views  of  Spurzheim,  Deville,  and  Holm,  in  this 
particular.  The  lecturer  appears  to  base  his  views 
mainly  upon  the  situation  of  the  organ  being  in 
the  posterior  region;  while  the  supposed  manifes¬ 
tations  attributed  to  this  power  appear  to  him  to 
be  a  combination  of  firmness  and  causality  ;  he 
besides  stated  that  the  analysis  of  the  faculty  as 
given  by  Mr.  Combe  appeared  not  an  elementary 
function,  but  the  result  of  a  combination  of  fa¬ 
culties.  This,  although,  not  a  new,  is  a  very 
plausible  argument,  but  still  it  is  only  argument, 
and  if  facts  show  that  individuals  with  the  portion 
of  the  brain  large  where  the  organ  of  concentra¬ 
tiveness  has  been  located  have  a  particular  power, 
the  apparent  incongruity  of  its  situation  will  only 
prove  our  partial  ignorance  in  respect  to  the 
primitive  function  ;  and  the  true  analysis  of  the 
faculty  and  should  excite  us  to  further  investiga¬ 
tion, — one  fact,  the  organ  small  and  the  power 
strongly  manifested, or  visa  versa ,  would  be  more 
conclusive  than  all  the  reasoning  which  can  be 
adduced. The  lecture  was  but  moderately  attended 
as  far  as  number,  but  the  audience  was  attentive 
and  seemed  much  pleased  with  the  lecture.  At  the 
conclusion  Mr.  J.  manipulated  the  heads  of  any 
among  the  audience  who  chose  to  submit  to  this 
test  in  favor  of  the  science  and  have  the  lecturer’s 


opinion  of  the  disposition  declared  pro  bono 
publico. We  have  seen  much  good  and  harm  done 
by  such  a  course  ;  it  requires  great  caution  as  well 
as  practical  skill  on  the  part  of  the  manipulator 
not  to  make  sad  blunders. 

The  3rd  and  4th  lecture  will  be  delivered  on 
Thursday  the  3rd,  and  Tuesday,  the  8th  of 
August. 


Objection  to  Phrenology. — It  is  impossible 
to  discover  any  analogy  between  matter  and  its 
mode  of  action,  and  mind  and  its  functions ; 
therefore,  no  induction,  applicable  to  the  mental 
powers,  can  be  deduced  from  the  corporeal  world. 

Dr.  Gall  has  replied  to  this, — that  whatever 
difference  may  exist  between  matter  and  its 
mode  of  action,  and  mind  and  its  functions,  it  is 
certain,  as  I  have  proved  in  my  first  volume, 
that  no  quality  or  faculty  whatever,  can  be  ma¬ 
nifested  without  the  existence  of  matter  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  state  so  long  as  mind  is  united  to  the  body ; 
consequently,  so  long  as  this  union  subsists,  so 
long  is  mind  subject  to  physical  condition  ;  that 
is  to  sa}r,  every  manifestation  of  mind,  whatever, 
supposes  a  particular  apparatus  in  the  brain. 

Pathological  proofs  of  the  multiplicity 
of  the  organs  in  the  Brain. — A  man  being 
about  to  seat  himself,  the  chair  was  withdrawn 
from  under  him.  The  shock  of  his  fall  deprived 
him  of  the  power  of  remembering  names.  A 
distinguished  surgeon,  at  Paris,  suffered  in  the 
same  way,  from  a  nervous  fever.  Broussonnet,  by 
a  fall,  lost  the  memory  of  nouns.  [It  appears  to 
us  that  these  cases,  from  the  works  of  Gall,  would 
lead  to  the  belief  that  there  exists  separate  facul¬ 
ties  for  perceiving  names  and  nouns. — Ed.] 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  People's  Phrenological 

Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — In  the  last  number  of  your  journal, 
you  speak  of  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  Atkinson, 
before  the  Phrenological  Association,  at  their 
late  meeting,  and  of  the  new  organs  which  that 
gentleman  supposes  he  has  discovered  in  the 
cerebellum,  in  addition  to  amativeness.  I  was 
present  at  the  reading  of  that  paper,  and  paid 
the  greatest  attention  to  the  portion  of  it  which 
treated  of  these  new  organs,  but  I  found  it  im¬ 
possible  to  obtain  any  definite  idea  of  their  func¬ 
tions.  As  I  was  not  a  member  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  I  did  not  consider  myself  at  liberty  to  ask 
any  questions,  at  the  time.  Now,  that  you  have 
introduced  the  subject,  I  should  be  glad  to  avail 
myself  of  your  assistance  in  obtaining  some  in¬ 
formation.  Can  you  inform  me  whether  Mr. 
Atkinson’s  paper  has  been  published,  and  if  not, 
could  you  manage  to  favour  your  readers  with 
his  exact  views  on  the  functions  of  these  new 
organs  ?  If  there  are  such  organs,  it  is  a  matter 
of  consequence  that  phrenologists  should  be,  as 
early  as  possible,  made  acquainted  with  their 
nature.  At  any  other  time,  the  discovery  of  four 
organs  would  have  been  something  of  an  event ; 
but,  in  our  present  blessed  state  of  enlighten* 
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merit,  it  is  a  mere  nothing,  Had  it  been  four 
hundred,  it  might  have  created  some  sensation, 

Mr,  Logan  very  properly  objected  to  the  re¬ 
ception  of  new  organs,  without  something  of  the 
old  hind  of  proof  m  their  favour.  There  was  a 
time  when  his  remarks  would  hare  found  an 
echo  in  every  phrenological  bosom,  at  least,  in  a  ! 
London  Phrenological  Society,  Woe  to  the  an-  | 
fortunate  wight,  who  then  talked  of  new  organs, 
imsuppofted  by  a  large  collection  of  casts  and 
skulls.  But  the  dogmatists  of  that  day  are  the  en¬ 
thusiasts  of  this,  and  the  men  who  would  not 
then  listen  to  the  plainest  argument,  unless  sup¬ 
ported  by  almost  innumerable  eramologicai  facts, 
now'  grasp  eagerly  at,  and  easily  rest  satisfied 
with  the  most  equivocal  of  all  phrenological  evi¬ 
dence^— mesmeric  experiments  $  such,  at  least,  it 
is,  as  far  as  regards  tire  discovery  of  the  exact 
functions  of  organs,  Mr,  Logan's  remarks,  1 
therefore,  produced  little,  if  any  effect. 

The  names'  assigned  to  these  new  organs  afford, 
to  me  at  least,  but  a  vague  notion  of  thek  func¬ 
tions,  These  names  are,  “mum dar  fewer,  mu$~ 
cular  sense,  physical  power,  and  physical  sense” 
Muscular  sense,  would  seem  to  be  the  perception  or 
consciousness  of  muscular  action,— impressions 
being  conveyed  to  the  brain  by  some  of  the  nerves 
of  common  sensation,  I  suppose,  and  exciting  a  ; 
specific  portion  of  the  cerebellum.  That  there 
should  be  such  an  organ,  at  the  base  of  the  brain, 
is  by  no  means  improbable,  and  there  are  many 
reasons  for  regarding  the  cerebellum,  or  its  vici¬ 
nity,  as  its  seat.  But  the  case  seems  different 
with  an  organ  of  muscular  power.  Are  we  to  , 
understand  that  on  this  organ,  immediately  de-  j 
pends,  all  vbkmtaiy  muscular  action  I  If  so, 
there  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way.  The 
muscular  action  which  indicates  attachment,  for 
instance,  is  very  different  from  that  which  forms 
the  natural  language  of  self-esteem,  veneration, 
anger,  secrecy',  &c,  Now,  if  these  various 
organs  be  supposed  to  communicate  directly  with 
particular  portions  of  the  nerves  of  voluntary 
motion,  we  can  form  some  slight  notion  of  the 
manner  in  which  such  different  muscular  move¬ 
ments  are  produced,  But,  if  there  be  an  inter¬ 
mediate  organ,  it  seems  impossible  to  conjecture  j 
how  it  can  excite,  first  one  set  of  muscles,  then 
another,  just  as  may  be  required  by  different 
organs.  If  there  be  such  an  organ,  its  fibres 
must  be  all  homogeneous,  or  at  all  events,  it  can 
only  act  as  a  whole.  Whatever  excites  it,  must 
excite  it  in  the  same  manner,  AH  its  action 
mast  be  of  one  kind,  varying  only  in  degree, 
according  to  the  intensity  of  the  excitement. 
How  such  an  organ  can  a<rrt,  first  on  one  set  of 
nerves,  then  on  another,  1  cannot  conceive.  If 
its  fibres  are  not  homogeneous,  if  it  can  have  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  action,  and  obey  different  kinds 
of  excitants,  then  it  is  an  apparatuspiot  an  organ, 
and  a  most  complex,  apparatus  too.  What  is 
meant  by  the  organs  of  physical  power,  and  phy¬ 
sical  sense,  as  distinct  from  muscular  power,  and 
muscular  sen.se,  and  also  from  amativeness,  I 
know  not,  I  must,  therefore,  at  present,  say 
nothing  on  that  subject, 

1  have,  Sir,  made  these  unpremeditated  re¬ 


marks,  not  to  argue  against  Mr,  Atkinson,  but 
merely  to  excite  attention,  and  obtain  informa¬ 
tion,  It  may  be  that  the  explanations  he  has 
already  given  are  a  complete  answer  to  my  ob¬ 
jections,  or  that  1  have  altogether  mistaken  his 
views.  When  I  am  in  possession  of  those  views, 

I  shall  be  happy  to  rectify  any  error  I  may  have 
fallen  into.  On  the  other  hand,  should  I  feel  un¬ 
satisfied,  1  shall  take  the  liberty  of  commenting 
further  on  these  novelties, 

I  am,  Sir,  &e, 

July  21§t,  1843,  L,  Buuke. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  People's  Phrenological 
Journal , 

Sts,—' Your  journal  being  a  record  of  cases  for 
the  advancement  of  phrenology,  as  well  a^  other 
matters,  the  following  facts  may  be  interesting. 

Tun  waiter  is  acquainted  with  a  gentleman 
who  manifests  considerable  powers  in  drawing, 
particularly  in  animals,  and  it  is  done  chiefly 
from  memory  5  the  likenesses  are  good,  and  the 
coredness  of  outline  so  great  as  cannot  fail  to  strike 
the  looker-on  and  to  cause  him  to  think  that  his 
powers,  if  cultivated,  would  be  considerable.  In 
him  the  organs  of  form  and  size  are  small ; 
individuality  full,  or  rather  large ;  imitation 
large.  Had  I  your  scale  of  size  by  me  they 
should  have  been  expressed  by  it.  To  the  writer 
many  facts  somewhat  of  a  similar  nature  have 
appeared  which  have  thrown  some  doubt  over 
the  correctness  of  the  functions  of  these  organs, 
to  your  readers  I  leave  the  fact, which  should  you 
think  worth  inserting,  will  oblige. 

Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

July,  24th  1843,  Esqurnsut, 

[We  can  scarcely  venture  an  opinion  on  tire 
above  case  without  seeing  the  gentleman  or  a 
good  cast  j  we  have  often  heard  form  and  size 
pronounced  small  when  they  are  well  developed, 
and  as  often  very  large  when  they  are  only  mo¬ 
derate— great  experience  is  necessary  to  enable 
us  to  allo  w  for  the  sinus,  and  the  bony  ridge  $ 
when-  there  is  no  sinus  and  small  bone,  with 
good  reflecting  organs  the  pereeptives  appear  to 
many  very  small— we  always  judge  differently- 
and  have  often  found  the  strongest  manifestations 
where  there  lias  been  apparently  moderate 
projection  *,  supposing  the  organs  are  really  small, 
either  there  must  be  some  peculiar  action  going 
on  in  that  portion  of  the  brain— or  the  manifes¬ 
tations  do  not  depend  solely  upon  that  portion 
of  the  organization— Gall  thought  there  was  an 
|  apparatus,  not  merely  an  organ  for  each  of  the. 
intellectual  powers — and  that  the  power  of  ex¬ 
ecuting  depended  on  a  portion  which  might  not 
be  so  prominently  visible  as  the  portions  for 
perceiving ,  J— Ei>, 


To  the  Editor  of  the  People* s  Phrenological 
Journal. 

Sm,— Its  with  pleasure  that  I  am  able  to  inform 
the  readers  of  your  journal,  and  upon  the  best 
authority,  that  there  is  now  a  lad  in  Sandwich, 
near  Dover,  under  the  magnetic  influence  of  a 
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medical  gentleman  of  that  town,  who  manifests 
the  (apparently)  extraordinary  faculty  of  clair¬ 
voyance,  reading  from  the  cerebellum  or  poste¬ 
rior  region  of  the  brain  as  distinctly  any  print 
directed  to  that  part  of  the  head  as  from  his  visual 
organs,  when  in  a  natural  condition. 

I  can  but  think  this  a  most  desirable  opportu¬ 
nity  offered  to  Mr.  — ,  anti-mesmerist  phrenol¬ 
ogist,  &c.,  of  investigating  the  merits  of  clair¬ 
voyance,  feeling  justified  in  stating  that  the 
medical  gentleman  above  alluded  to  would  feel 
a  pleasure  in  endeavouring  to  convince  any  one 
desirous  of  ascertaining  the  facts  connected  with 
this  important  science. 

The  lad  in  question  had  a  molar  tooth  extract¬ 
ed  a  short  time  since  when  in  the  mesmeric 
coma,  before  twenty  or  thirty  persons,  but 
evinced  no  symptom  of  feeling. 

I  am  Sir,  yours  &c. 

Rd.  Crafter. 

Chatham,  July  24th,  1843. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  People's  Phrenological 
Journal. 

Sir, — Is  the  Mr.  Rumball  who  so  fearlessly  and 
so  unceremoniously  attacks  all  persons  who  prac¬ 
tice  mesmerism,  the  Mr.  Rumball  who  some 
considerable  time  since  was  at  a  lecture  at 
Birmingham,  delivered  by  Mr.  H.  Brookes  on 
mesmerism;  and  if  so  out  of  300  persons  assembled 
did  they  not  almost  unanimously  condemn  Mr. 
Rumball’s  conduct, — was  he  not  completely  put 
down  there  and  obliged  to  retire  without  having 
disproved  a  single  tittle  \  At  the  conclusion  was 
not  Mr.  Rumball  publicly  operated  upon  by  Mr. 
Brooks,  and  did  not  Mr.  Rumball  publicly  admit 
that  he  was  decidedly  affected, — his  pulse  consi¬ 
derably  accelerated, — and  he  felt  very  sick, — and 
did  not  Mr.  Rumball,  himself,  propose  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Brooks,  for  the  kindness,  courtesy 
and  honorable  manner  in  which  Mr.  Brooks 
conducted  the  experiments  ? 

Mr.  Brooks  is  now  lecturing  at  Bristol,  on 
Mesmerism  ;  and  may  be  referred  to.  The  Bir- 
minghamHerald  of  the  date  gave  full  particulars, 
and  a  letter  of  Mr.  Brookes,  to  the  foregoing 
effect,  was  also  published  in  the  Lancet.  I  know 
this  is  the  age  of  puff,  and  legitimate  puffs  may 
be  laughed  at.  But  if  Mr.  Rumball  seeks  truth, 
instead  of  audiences  to  enable  him  to  pocket  the 
cash,  let  him,  at  lectures  on  mesmerism,  attend 
and  expose  what  he  pleases  to  call  the  fallacies, 
instead  of  attempting  to  make  money  by  lec¬ 
turing  against  mesmerism.  Is  Mr.  Rumball  a 
member  of  the  phrenological  society  ? 

I  am,  most  obediently, 

A  Mesmeriser. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  People's  Phrenological 
Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — I  perceive  by  the  last  number  of  your 
journal,  that  I  am  again  called  to  account,  for  my 
opinions  respecting  the  organ  of  Form.  My  new 
opponent  disposes  of  my  argument,  in  the  same  sum¬ 
mary  and  self-satisfactory  manner  that  the  former 
did :  again,  I  am  made  to  contradict  myself,  to  dis¬ 


prove  in  one  passage  what  I  had  attempted  to  demon¬ 
strate  in  another,  and  this,  to  such  a  degree,  as  to 
render  it  quite  superfluous,  on  the  part  of  my  adver¬ 
sary,  to  add  any  other  argument.  On  this  occasion, 
I  should  feel  quite  justified  in  disposing  of  the  oh. 
jections  urged  against  me,  in  a  sentence  or  two* 
Mr.  Rickards  has  utterly  perverted  my  meaning,  and 
his  chief  argument,  in  consequence,  falls  of  itself,  to 
the  ground.  His  others  are  merely  absurd  deduc¬ 
tions,  from  absurd  assumptions,  and  really  do  not 
deserve  commentary.  I  shall,  however,  with  your 
permission,  and  for  reasons  which  I  shall  hereafter 
state,  adopt  a  different  course,  and  answer  him  at  con¬ 
siderable  length. 

It  is  a  fatal  error,  in  controversy,  to  deem  too 
lightly  of  an  adversary,  or  to  rely,  with  too  much 
confidence,  on  one’s  own  power.  The  former  error, 
at  least,  I  fancy  Mr.  Rickards  must  have  fallen  into  i 
otherwise,  he  could  not,  so  readily,  have  found  me 
guilty  of  the  glaring  inconsistency  I  have  alluded 
to,  nor  made  me  utter  such  very  great  nonsense,  as 
he  has  done.  It  is  indeed  quite  amusing  to  see  the 
ease  with  which  he  steps  into  this  controversy,  ut¬ 
terly  demolishing  with  a  wave  of  the  hand,  as  it 
were,  my  unfortunate  argument,  after  all  the  pains 
I  had  taken  to  build  it  up.  But  it  would  be  well  for 
him  to  he  a  little  more  careful,  when  he  sallies  forth 
into  an  enemy’s  country;  otherwise,  however  well 
armed  he  may  be,  he  will  assuredly,  some  day,  find 
himself,  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines.  I  cannot 
make  out  how  he  has  managed  to  mistake  my  meaning 
so  completely.  I  have  read  over  my  article,  with 
some  curiosity,  to  see  whether  it  really  is  so  very  am¬ 
biguous.  I  certainly  find  it  more  concise,  in  many 
places,  than  such  a  subject  might  require, — in  others, 
its  transitions  are  too  abrupt, — and,  altogether,  it  is 
less  complete  than  I  could  have  wished;  but  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  hardly  possible  that  any  one,  in  the  least 
familiar  with  such  subjects,  could  read  it,  with  ordi¬ 
nary  attention,  and  yet  mistake  my  meaning.  This, 
however,  Mr.  R.  has  managed  to  do, — how,  I  know 
not,  unless  it  be,  that  in  turning  my  ideas  about  in 
his  own  mind,  he  has,  unconsciously,  modified 
them  to  such  a  degree,  that,  when  they  are  re¬ 
produced,  I  can  no  longer  recognize  them. 

Mr.  R.  commences  his  argument  by  stating,  that 
my  principal  object  seems  to  have  been  to  show  that 
Form  is  a  complex  idea,  made  up  of  size,  nujnber,a,nd 
locality.  This  is  not  accurate.  I  have  by  no  means 
limited  the  constituents  of  Form,  to  size,  number, 
and  locality ;  nor  have  I  any  where  spoken  of  lo¬ 
cality,  or  size,  as  simple  elements.  “  Nevertheless,” 
continues  Mr.  R.  "  it  would  appear  that  he  has  ex¬ 
pended  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity  in  vain,  for  after 
having  convinced  himself  that  the  organ  of  Form  is 
a  most  un philosophical  redundancy,  he  concludes 
his  remarks  upon  the  subject,  by  admitting  both  the 
organ  and  the  faculty  in  the  most  ample  terms.*’ 
But,  I  have  never  denied  the  existence  of  an  organ, 
in  that  part  of  the  head,  in  which  phrenologists  have 
placed  their  organ  of  form  ;  nor  have  I  denied  that 
it  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  forms.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  I  have  attributed  to  it  the  perception  of,  what 
I  consider,  the  leading  element  m  the  complex,  or 
aggregate  perception  of  form.  I  have  merely  de¬ 
nied  the  existence  of  an  organ  of  form,  in  the  sense 
that  phrenologists  have  hitherto  spoken  of  it.  I 
have  maintained  that  the  perception  of  forms  could 
not,  according  to  the  principles  of  phrenology,  and 
did  not,in  point  of  tact,  depend  upon  the  action  of  any 
one  organ,  but  upon  that  of  several  acting  together. 
And  these  things  I  have  not  merely  admitted,  but 
stated  in  terms  that  no  ingenuity  can  torture  out  o.i 
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their  obvious  meaning.  They  are  precisely  the 
points  I  had  to  prove.  But  nothing,  except  the  most 
complete  bewilderment,  could  have  enabled  Mr.  R. 
to  see,  in  any  part  of  my  lecture,  any  admission  of 
the  kind  he  has  in  view.  But  let  us  see  how  he 
proves  his  assertion.  After  stating  that  I  regard  cur¬ 
vature,  or  divergence  from  a  straight  line,  as  the 
most  important  point  ot  consideration  in  reference 
to  form,  he  adds: — Here  we  have  the  notion 
of  Form,  distinct,  simple,  and  perfect,  without  the 
aid  of  size,  number,  or  any  thing  else.”  How  this 
conclusion  follows  from  the  premises,  is  to  me  a 
mystery.  Besides,  these  premises  are  very  different 
from  my  statement.  What  I  have  said  is,  that  “  one 
of  the  most  important  points  of  consideration,  in  res¬ 
pect  to  forms,  is,  the  direction  in  which  the  several 
lines  or  surfaces  tend/'which  direction  I  have  shewn 
to  be  of  a  twofold  nature,  in  the  first  place,  having 
reference  to  relative  position,  or  locality,  and  in  the 
second,  to  constant  divergence  from  a  given  direc¬ 
tion,  which  is  curvature,  or  constant  continuance  in 
such  direction,  which  is  straightness.  Further  on  we 
are  told,  that  “  Mr.  Burke  has  just  given  us  the  sim¬ 
ple  idea  of  Form,  by  describing  it  as  departure  in 
any  direction  from  a  straight  line.  Every  imagi¬ 
nable  variety  of  form  is  included  in  this  definition.” 
Now,  where  have  I  stated  such  an  absurdity  as  this? 
Instead  of  every  imaginable  variety  of  form  being 
included  in  this  description,  it  is  not  a  definition  of 
any  imaginable  form.  I  really  would  be  obliged  to 
Mr.  Rickards  if,  the  next  time  he  does  me  the  honor 
of  criticising  my  views,  he  will  take  the  trout  le  of 
stating  my  real  opinions,  and  not  make  me  talk  such 
egregious  nonsense,  as  he  has  done  on  the  present 
occasion.  Subsequently,  we  are  told,  that  this  des¬ 
cription  or  definition  which  gives  us  the  distinct, 
simple  and  perfect  notion  of  form,  “is,  obviously, 
no  definition  at  all,”  but  yet  that  it  is  “as  good  a  de¬ 
finition  as  can  be  given  of  the  abstract  notion  of 
form.”  This  seems  a  little  contradictory.  I  quite 
agree,  however,  with  Mr.  R.  as  to  the  first  of  these  pi  o- 
positions,  but  quite  differ  as  to  the  last.  Several 
better  definitions  maybe  found,  though  hardly  any 
worse.  The  following,  for  instance,  is  surely  some¬ 
thing  nearer  the  point.  “  Form  consists  of  one,  or 
more  lines,  or  surfaces  enclosing  a  space.” 

We  are  next  toldthat  this  discussion  actually  con¬ 
cerns  abstract,  not  individual  form,  and  that  I  have 
evidently  erred  in  confounding  the  two.  Now,  I 
do  not,  of  course,  blame  Mr.  Rickards  for  believing 
in  the  actual  existence  of  abstract  ideas.  Wiser 
heads,  than  either  his  or  mine,  have  held  this  notion. 
But,  nevertheless,  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  assert¬ 
ing,  that  to  me  it  appears  a  mere  delusion.  If  others 
understand  the  matter,  so  much  the  better  for  them, 

I  do  not,  and,  therefore,  I  say  so.  The  only  differ¬ 
ence  I  can  see  between  the  idea  of  a  given  circle, 
and  a  circle  in  the  abstract,  is  this, — that  when  I 
think  of  the  former,  there  is  before  my  mind  the 
image  of  that  identical  circle,  while,  if  I  only  think 
of  a  circle  in  general,  or  m  the  abstract,  it  will  be  all 
an  affair  ot  chance  what  kind  of  circle  will  start  before 
my  mind.  But  a  circle,  of  some  size  or  other,  will 
infallibly  be  before  me,  whenever  I  think  of  a  circle, 
whether  in  the  abstract  or  otherwise.  Or,  if  I  think 
of  a  horse,  in  the  abstract,  will  there  not  immediately 
start  to  my  mind,  the  image  of  a  horse  of  some  kind 
or  other?  It  may  differ,  more  or  less,  from  every 
horse  living,  or  that  has  lived,  or  that  will  live  ;  but 
it  is,  nevertheless,  an  individual  image,  or  idea,  of 
an  individual,  though  imaginary  horse.  I  do  not 
say  that  there  are  not  or  ought  not  to  be  such  things 
as  abstract  terms,  hut  that  these,  confessedly,  do  not 


apply  to  anything  in  particular,  I  cannot  see  how 
there  can  be  ideas  corresponding  to  them.  In  the 
fust  place,  there  is  nothing  abstract  in  the  world  of 
reality  ;  on  the  contrary,  every  thing  there,  whether 
essence,  quality,  relation,  or  phenomenon,  is,  of  ne¬ 
cessity,  individual.  Why  should  it  be  otherwise  in 
the  world  of  idea,  which  is  entirely  ma  le  up  of 
images  derived  from  the  former.  In  the  next  place, 
all  ideas  whatever,  are  immediately  derived  from  the 
action  of  some  organ,  or  organs.  But  this  action  ia 
an  individual  action; — must  notits  immediate  re¬ 
sults,  therefore,  be  individual  results?  Again; — 

all  ideas  are  either  perceptions,  or  memories, — and 
memories  are  merely  repetitions  of  former  percep¬ 
tions.  But  all  perceptions  are  immediately  derivable 
from  the  action  of  external  individualities  on  our  or 
ganism,  and  are,  therefore,  all  individual  images, 
or  ideas.  Consequently  all  memories,  which  are  but 
repetitions  of  these  perceptions,  must,  likewise,be  in¬ 
dividualities.  No  matter  whether  these  memories 
come  in  exactly  the  same  combinations,  as  the  per¬ 
ceptions  from  which  they  are  derived,  or  otherwise. 
They  are  still  perceptions  repeated,  still  individuali¬ 
ties,  however  varied.  Or  take  another  illustration. 
What,  for  instance,  is  the  abstract  idea  expressed  by 
the  term,  “nothing?”  An  idea  is  something  possi- 
tive, — it  is  a  mental  existence,  of  some  sort  or  other. 
But  the  word  “nothing”  expresses  absolute  nega¬ 
tion, — the  negation  of  ideas,  as  well  as  of  every  thing 
tdse.  Tome,  therefore,  it  appears,  that  philosophers 
have  bewildered  themselves,  upon  this  point,  by  not 
sufficiently  considering  the  necessities  and  imper¬ 
fections  of  language.  These  abstract  terms  are 
mere  contrivances  for  avoiding  perpetual  and  clumsy 
circumlocution, — mere  substitutes  for  less  conve¬ 
nient  expressions :  even  many  of  them,  which  in¬ 
volve  an  evident  contradiction,  are  still  tolerated,  on 
account  of  their  convenience. 

Mr.  Rickards  does  not  make  the  least  attempt  to 
prove  that  which  he  has  so  frequently  asserted,  viz., 
that  number  and  locality  cannot  be  concerned  with 
a  single  form,  but  only  with  a  plurality  of  forms,  or 
individual  substances.  Nay,  he  tells  us  that  to  do 
so  would  be  merely  to  throw  argument  away ;  and, 
indeed,  if  all  his  arguments  are  as  valuable  as  those 
with  which  he  has  there  presented  us,  it  would  he 
quite  a  pity  to  throw  any  of  them  away.  I  shall  not 
argue  this  point  either, as  I  have  done  so  sufficiently 
in  my  lecture,  and  do  not  wish  unnecessarily  to 
lengthen  this  long  letter :  but  I  must  beg  to  assert  in 
turn,  that  all  the  arguments  in  his  power,  would  be 
insufficient  to  cover  the  glaring  absurdity  of  his 
statements,  on  this  head,  far  less  to  prove  their  truth. 
Let  him  make  the  attempt.  But  if  Mr.  R.  has  been 
so  sparing  of  attributes  to  individual  form,  he  has 
been  far  more  rigorous  with  abstract  form.  This,  he 
tells  us,  “has  no  relation  whatever  to  any  attribute 
of  an  individual  existence.”  Indeed!  then  abstract 
form  can  have  no  attribute  at  all :  it  must  be  a  mere 
negation,  for  every  possible  attribute,  of  every  con¬ 
ceivable  idea,  must  also  be  an  attribute  of  some  indi¬ 
vidual  existence,  for  all  ideas  are  primarily  derived/ 
from  individual  existences.  Besides,  have  we  not 
just  been  told,  repeatedly,  that  abstract  form  con¬ 
sists  in  curvature  ?  And  curvature,  surely,  is  an 
attribute  of  many  individual  existences.  Mr.  R. 
must  be  a  little  out  of  his  depth  here. 

What  does  Mr.  R.  mean  by  his  allusion  to  the 
geometrical  fiction  of  a  straight  line ;  or  to  the  sage 
opinion  which  he  states  me  to  have  pronounced  in 
reference  to  it  ?  In  what  part  of  my  lecture  have  I 
made  the  least  allusion  to  this  fiction,  or  expressed 
any  thing  analagous  to  this  opinion?  Or  how  does 
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he  make  out  that,  I  find  no  difficulty  in  appro!' end¬ 
ing  "the  negative  al  siraetkm  of  form?"  I  would 
really  he  obliged  to  Mr,  R.  not  to  give  himself  the 
trouble  of  thinking,  or  inventing  tor  me,  I  can 
manage  tor  myself.  This  imaginary  st  raight  line,  it 
appears,  "is  the  imaginary  negative  of  lorm  l”  No 
wonder  ;  when  forne  imaginary  ear  vat  ore  is  the 
imaginary  positive  of  form.  Bright  discoveries 
these  l 

But  .what are  we  to  understand  hy  the  following 
luminous  sentence  %  "Mr,  Burhe,  indeed,  talks 
of  lines  and  surfaces ;  hut  unless  these  lines  and  sur- 
races  meet,  they  do  not  define  the  form;  and  if  they 
meet,  they  are  no  longer  lines  and  sur.'aces,  hut  are 
merged  and  un  ited  in  the  one  form  which  rdiadows 
them  forth  in  the  outline."  This  shadowing  forth  in 
the  outline  may  be  very  good  poetry,  tor  aught  3 
know,  because,  in  poetry,  an  occasional  obscurity  is 
a  decided  advantage,  un intelligibility  being  one  of 
the  elements  of  the  subl  ime,  but  what  it  means  in 
plain  pro^e,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say.  And  so  when 
lines  and  surfaces  meet,  they  are  no  longer  lines  and 
surfaces  l  When,  for  instance,  three  lines  meet  so 
as  to  form  a  triangle,  or  when  six  surfaces  meet  so  as 
to  form  a  cut  e,  no  sooner  do  they  come  in  mutual 
contact,  than,  heigh 'presto/  they  are  no  longer  lines 
and  surfaces,  they  have  vanished  into  the  mysterious 


profound  wisdom.  Begging  to  apologize  for  occupy¬ 
ing  so  much  of  your  valuable  space. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c, 

July  22th,  1843.  L,  Burke. 


TO  CORIIESPON D ENTS. 


E.  O. — The  hints  are  valuable,  and  shall  not  he 
lost  sight  of. 

We  have  received  several  lefters  intended  to  cor¬ 
roborate  Mr,  Burke's  views,  as  to  size  not  being  a 
measure  of  power.  We  shall  answer  ail  at  once, 
intending  to  enter  into  the  subject,  more  particu¬ 
larly  when  the  lecture#  are  concluded.  Phrenolo¬ 
gies  never  raid  size  was  an  unerring  measure  of 
power.  The  effects  of  size  were  always  known  to 
he  modified  by  circumstances— with  a  large  fore¬ 
head  there  may  he  too  little  animalism  to  supply 
energy,  or  there  may  be  too  mueh,  swamping  tl  e  in¬ 
tellectuality,  Here  the  circumstances  are  not  simi¬ 
lar.  Our  correspondent's  expressions — wliat  phre¬ 
nologist  would  call  a  large  or  a  very  fine  head, 
are  very  indefinite ;  when  the  education  has  been 
equal, — what  a  phrenologist  would  call  a  very  fine 
shadow  of  form  J  l  This,  surely,  must  le  mefaphy-  |  bead,  cannot  be  a  century  behind  an  ordinary  one. 
sics,  in  tire  literal  meaning  of  the  term- — something 
beyond  nature. 


and 
such  organs. 


Mr,  11,  seems  to  have  thrown  "straightness"  out 
of  his  calculations  altogether.  Is  it  because  I  have 
termed  it  the  negative,  or  negation  of  curvature? 

But  no  matter  what  I,  or  any  one  efae  may  choose 
to  call  it,  it  fa  quite  as  necessary  to  be  considered 
when  speaking  of  forms,  as  curvature  itself.  A  rest, 

in  music,  is  the  negation  of  sound,  but  it  requires  to  j  to  please  their  operator, 
he  noted,  and  measured  as  accurately  as  sound  itself 
doe*.  1  ndeed,  music  may  very  thirty  1  e  said  to  he 
composed  of  silence  and  sound,  the  one  having  its 
measurement  and  laws,  as  well  as  the  other.  Thus, 
too,  contact  fa  the  negation  of  distance ;  i  ut,  in  every 
thing  flat  concerns  forms  and  localities,  it  requires 
to  he  noted  quite  as  much  a*  its  positive. 

In  winding  up  his  argument,  Mr.  Rickards  very 
complacently  remarks,  "I  have  now  shown  (with 
Mr.  Burke's  assistance)  that  form  is  a  simple  idea,  and 
cannot  Le  further  defined."  1  hope,  on  the  next 
occasion,  he  will  consider  me  a  very  inconvenient 
sort  oi  an  assistant,  and  try  to  work  without  my  aid. 

In  terminating  this  long  letter,  I  have  to  observe, 
that  I  have  not  undertaken  it  on  account  of  attaching 
any  importance  to  Mr,  Rickards'  arguments,  but 
n.ereiy  to  prove,  to  certain  parties,  that  if  they  will 


A  Lover  of  Truth.-— We  should  he  happy  to  attend 
the  experiment;  arsd  to  relieve  a  case  of  suffering,  as 
described,  we  would  give  our  time  to  try  the  curative 
effects  oi  vital  magnetism. 

Querist. — We  have  seen  subjects  decidedly  asleep, 
but  not  unconscious,  who  imitate,  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  their  love  of  approbation,  for  notoriety,  or 


Eliza. — Acs;  Dr,  Buchanan  professes  to  have 
discovered  organs  of  animal  and  intellectual  sleep, 

fln/1  filan  di XV&lYiiT)^*  W«  /1a  rtrti  liol  io«o  lli/mo  ava 


We  do  not  believe  there  are 


A.  B. — Twenty  three  inches  is  above  the  average 
size  of  heads.  Twenty-two,  or  twTenty~two  inches 
and  a  half,  is  quite  the  average  of  men's  heads. 
About  an  inch  less  for  females. 

T<>  our  Headers.— We  are  preparing  a  finely  exe¬ 
cuted  portrait  of  Daniel  Webster,  the  American 
Statesman,  which  will  be  given,  with  an  analysis  of 
his  character,  in  Part  8. 
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Circumstances  have  arisen  which  prevents  the 
not,  or  cannot  bring  forth  their  objections,  in  an  en-  1  continuation  of  Gail's  Works  in  their  present  shape. 


larged  and  philosophical  spirit,  but  choose  to  amuse 
themselves  with  petty  earplugs,  and  verbal  quibbles, 
and  absurd  mystifications  of  expressions  that  are 
extremely  plain,  they  may,  at  least,  expect  to  have 
their  arguments  pretty  rigorously  dissected.  Ido 
not,  by  any  means,  apply  the  term  petty  car  pings  to 
Mr.  Rickards;  I  an*  merely  speaking,  in  general,  in 
the  "abstract."  His  letter,  indeed,  is  written  in  a 
very  calm  and  friendly  spirit,  and  if  I  have  been  a 
little  unceremonious  in  my  reply  to  it,  it  is  merely 
as  a  matter  of  self-protection,  and  in  the  hope  that 
such  parties,  as  I  allude  to,  will  write  a  little  more 
cautiously,  and  look  before  they  leap,  when  they  are 
assured  that  their  blunders  will  meet  with  slight 
quarter.  I  dare  say  I  shall  have  quite  enough  to  do 
to  answer  those  who  have  something  reasonable  to 
urge  against  my  views,  without  being  pestered  with 
childish  absurdities,  announced  with  all  the  pomp  of 


They  will  be  resumed  shortly  in  a  more  elegant  form 
and  size. 

The  "  Phrenological  Journal"  Office,  removed  to 
G.  Behgek’s,  19,  Holywell  Street,  Strand;  where  all 
letters  and  looks  for  the  Editor  me  to  be  addressed. 

A  Phrenological  Chart,  by  the  Editor  of  the 
"People's  Phrenological  Journal,"  is  in  the  press, 
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A  COMPLETE  SYSTEM  OF  PHRENOLOGY. 

( Continued .) 

That  luxurious  habits  have  increased  in  propor¬ 
tion  is  a  fact,  but  it  is  the  abuse  and  not  the  use  of 
the  natural  faculties.  That  men  worship  wealth 
is  true,  when  its  sole  use  is  to  serve  us  :  but,  it 
cannot  be  long,  ere  man’s  higher  faculties  will 
burst  the  bonds  which  have  been  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  cunning  men  of  old,  who,  profiting 
by  the  ignorance  of  the  masses,  have  established 
institutions  to  maintain  a  monopoly  of  nature’s 
gifts.  By  present  institutions  the  many  are  vir¬ 
tually  excluded  from  air,  light,  and  land  : — but, 
so  soon  as  the  intellect  shall  be  generally  di¬ 
rected  to  the  study  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
limited  to  that  which  is  within  the  range  of  our 
faculties  to  comprehend,  so  soon  shall  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  whole  race  dawn  upon  the  world ; 
and  in  proportion  to  the  access  of  real  knowledge 
will  be  the  diffusion  of  virtue  and  pleasure :  so 
true  is  it  that  vice,  which  may  be  traced  to  the 
general  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  our  nature,  is 
the  fertile  source  of  want  and  misery.  So  soon 
as  it  shall  be  admitted  that  to  be  happy  our  sel¬ 
fish  feelings  must  be  guided  by  the  moral  senti¬ 
ments,  enlightened  by  intellect — and  as  this 
knowledge  shall  become  the  rule  of  men’s  con¬ 
duct — so  soon  wrill  it  be  found  that  wealth  is 
given  to  increase  the  happiness  of  all ;  and  then 
wall  the  baneful  influences  flowing  from  the  un¬ 
restrained  gratification  of  the  selfish  feelings  be 
stemmed  and  overthrown. 

The  situation  of  the  defensive  and  aggressive 
faculties — combativeness  and  destructiveness — 
giving  energy  and  courage — between  the  preven¬ 
tive  and  social  feelings,  shews  their  general 
usefulness,  not  only  to  defend  the  objects  of  our 
affections,  but,  also,  to  overcome  and  destroy  ob¬ 
stacles  that  would  impede  the  progress,  as  we  ad¬ 
vance,  under  the  influences  of  the  preservative 
group  of  faculties. 

We  shall,  in  our  next  chapter,  proceed  and 
consider  the  restraining  group  of  faculties. 

Restraining  Group.  — Cautiousness. — 
We  now  proceed  to  consider  a  group  of  organs, 
the  tendency  of  which  is  to  restrain  and  circum¬ 
scribe  the  activity  of  all  the  other  faculties,  in  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree.  The  organ  of  cautious¬ 
ness  is  ranked  by  phrenologists  among,  what 
they  call,  the  inferior  sentiments.  By  a  reference 


to  our  introductory  article  upon  the  science  it 
will  be  seen  we  do  not  recognise  this  division  of 
the  faculties  into  propensities,  inferior  and  supe¬ 
rior  sentiments.  The  organ  we  are  about  to 
consider,  is  numbered  12  on  the  busts  and  plates 
of  the  standard  phrenological  works. 

Dr.  Gall  discovered  this  organ.  His  attention 
was  drawm  to  it  by  the  remarkable  manners  of 
a  prelate,  wdth  whom  he  was  acquainted,  in  Vi¬ 
enna.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  intellectual 
power;  but  he  always  made  his  discourses  weari¬ 
some,  from  the  interminable  reflections  he  threw 
into  them,  and  the  halting  slowness  with  which 
he  delivered  them: — he  appeared  always  to  be 
in  fear  of  saying  something  wrong,  or  compro¬ 
mising  himself  by  the  expression  of  a  decided 
opinion: — he  never  gave  wray  to  a  general  flow 
of  ideas, — but  considered,  and  reconsidered,  and 
recurred  many  times  to  what  he  had  previously 
said  : — and  his  acting  corresponded  in  a  remarka¬ 
ble  degree,— -every  thing  was,  submitted  to  a  most 
rigorous  scrutiny  and  examination  before  being 
resolved  upon.  This  prelate  happened  to  be 
connected,  in  some  matters,  with  a  counsellor  of 
the  regency,  who,  from  the  irresolution  in  his 
manners,  had  acquired  the  nick-name  of  Caca- 
dubio.  At  an  examination  of  the  students  of  a  pub¬ 
lic  institution  Gall  happened  to  sit  behind  these 
two  individuals,  who  wrere  side  by  side.  This  gave 
him  an  opportunity  of  examining  their  heads, — 
and  he  remarked  that,  although,  in  general 
shape  there  wras  much  difference,  they  were  both 
remarkable  for  a  protuberance  at  each  side,  near 
the  centre  of  the  lateral  region,  which  gave  an 
appearance  of  great  fulness  and  breadth  to  that 
part  of  their  heads.  This  observation,  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  known  peculiarity  of  their 
manners,  suggested  to  Gall,  the  probability  of 
the  connection  between  a  particular  portion  of 
the  brain  and  the  doubting,  hesitating  wrays  of 
the  prelate,  and  his  friend,  the  counsellor.  After¬ 
reflections  and  an  extended  observation  con¬ 
vinced  him  of  the  correctness  of  the  opinion. 
He  named  the  faculty  “  circumspection  or 
foresight.”  Dr.  Spurzheim  did  not  agree  with 
his  great  master  that  it  foresees ,  and  called  it 
“  cautiousness  the  name  by  which  it  is  now 
generally  recognised.  But,  although,  in  common 
wdthmostof  the  faculties,  the  analysis  of  the  pri¬ 
mitive  function  is  not  completely  satisfactory,  the 
existence  of  the  organ  is  fully  established,  and 
enough  of  the  effects  resulting  from  its  varying 
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in  size  are  known  to  render  the  subject  of  great 
interest  and  utility.  This  faculty  is  one  of  the  most 
important  in  its  effects  on  character,  and  one  of  the 
easiest  to  recognise  and  to  estimate  the  size  of ; 
and,  therefore,  particularly  claiming  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  learner  and  the  unpractised  mani¬ 
pulator. 

Situation. — This  organ  is  situated  near  the 
middle  of  the  parietal  bones,  where  the  ossilica- 
tion  of  the  bone  usually  commences.  When 
large  it  gives  great  breadth  to  the  back  part  of 
the  sides  of  the  head.  The  organ  will  be  dis- 
tinctly  felt  by  placing  the  hands  on  each  side  of 
the  head  and  passing  them  downwards  from  the 
top  towards  the  ears.  By  looking  on  the  top  of 
the  head,  the  broad  and  extended  shape  of  the 
back  part  given  by  large  cautiousness  will 
readily  be  perceived.  It  is  generally  large  in 
children ;  and  we  recommend  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  observing,  in  the  heads  of  the  young,  the 
exact  position  and  shape  of  this  organ,  by  ex¬ 
amining  many  and  frequently,  that  the  shape 
and  size  may  become  familiar  to  the  eye  and 
hand.  A  few  points,  well  understood  in  this 
way,  lessen  the  difficulties  and  give  much  cer¬ 
tainty  in  a  more  general  and  extended  mani¬ 
pulation. 

Primitive  Functions. — Every  one,  almost, 
understands  what  is  meant  by  caution, — but  few 
can  define  their  notion  to  the  satisfaction  of 
others — so  few  are  the  words,  in  any  language, 
adapted  to  convey  definite  ideas  of  the  feelings 
belonging  to  man’s  mental  constitution.  We 
shall  give,  as  the  primitive  function  of  this 
power,  the  various  words  used  to  describe  it  by 
different  authors.  Gall  calls  it  foresight, — but, 
we  may  rather  say,  circumspection,  his  other 
denomination,  is  the  correct  one.  Circum¬ 
spection,  is  looking  round  about — halting — go¬ 
ing  cautiously — guarding  against  danger.  Fore¬ 
sight  appears  to  be,  rather,  the  action  of  the 
intellectual  faculties,  called  up  by  the  doubts  of 
caution : — its  first  use,  then,  is  to  guard  against 
danger.  Mr.  Combe  thinks,  although  he  adopts 
Spurzheim  s  nomenclature,  that  the  primitive 
function  is  simply  fear.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that  fear  is  the  result  of  cautiousness,  with 
love  of  life ;  —  or,  if  the  feeling  of  fear  does 
not  result  from  a  combination  of  powers,  certainly 
it  must  be  the  abuse  of  cautiousness, — for  no  one 
can  assert  that  fear  forms  any  portion  of  a  wise, 
prudent,  and  circumspect  character.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  the  very  men  most  noted  for 
cool,  deliberate  courage.  We  are  speaking  of 
fear  in  its  general  acceptation ; — no  doubt  a 
cautious  man  fears  to  commit  himself  by  a  rash 
action; — but ’  so  we  might  say  a  conscientious 
man  fears  to  do  an  act  of  injustice.  A  high  state 
of  activity  of  this  organ  gives  to  the  character, 
what  is  generally  designated  as  wariness ,  and  is 
described  by  phrenologists  as  the  emotion  attend¬ 
ing  the  activity  of  this  faculty. 

Auxiliaries. — The  organs  which  naturally 
tend  to  act  in  combination  with  circumspection, 
are  firstly,  secretiveness,  (the  connection  is  so 
close  between  these  two  pow  ers,  that  it  is  not,  at 
all  times,  easy  to  distinguish  their  manifestations,) 


— the  reflecting  faculties,  and  the  sentiments. 
Indeed,  after  secretiveness,  we  may  say,  the  organ 
of  cautiousness  works  with  and  exerts  much  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  intellectual  powers, — less  over 
the  higher  feelings, — and  but  little  over  the  selfish 
and  irascible  powers.  Self-esteem  and  love  of 
approbation,  according  to  circumstances,  will  be 
be  found  seconding,  or  opposed  to  circum¬ 
spection. 

Antagonists. — The  immediate  and  decided 
opponent  to  prudence,  it  is  wrell  known,  is  an¬ 
ger — which  is  the  manifestation  of  destructive¬ 
ness  ;  this  is,  therefore,  the  most  decided  oppo¬ 
nent  to  this  organ.  If  we  can  succeed  in 
enraging  an  adversary,  his  prudence  and  cau¬ 
tion  being  overthrown,  we  have  him  at  our 
mercy,  so  long  as  we  remain  cool.  Combative¬ 
ness,  from  which  proceeds  couiage,  although,  by 
its  impetuosity,  at  times,  overleaping  wisdom's 
bounds,  cannot  be  ranked  as  an  opposing  power. 
When  courage  and  prudence  are  combined,  the 
greatest  results  follow.  Love  of  approbation,  as 
before  stated,  when  excited,  will  induce  the 
greatest  risks: — a  man  will  risk  breaking  liis 
neck  to  be  esteemed  a  good  jumper,  or  steeple¬ 
chaser.  Among  the  social  feelings,  amativeness 
is  the  one,  over  which  this  organ  exerts  the  least 
influence, — but  all  require  to  be  held  in  abey¬ 
ance  by  the  strength  of  this  restraining  power, 
until  the  intellect  has  passed  judgment  upon  the 
feeling : — and  this  is  the  use  to  which  all  should 
endeavour  to  apply  this  power.  Appeal  to  it, 
when  any  of  the  feelings  are  excited,  to  hold  a 
tight  rein  on  them,  until  reason  has  decided  they 
should  act.  Although  the  desire  to  accumulate 
will  often  oppose  prudence,  from  its  blindfold 
eagerness  to  get,  we  generally  find  acquisitive¬ 
ness  combining  with  cautiousness  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  prudent  character. 

Manifestations. — We  observe  the  manifes¬ 
tations  of  this  faculty,  especially,  in  childhood  ; 
and  the  organ,  as  before  stated,  may  be  observed, 
generally,  fully  developed  in  children — thus  shew¬ 
ing  a  wonderful  adaptation  of  means  to  an  end.  In 
this  inexperienced  state,  the  muscular  power  feeble 
the  intellectual  faculties  untaught — we  find  an 
instinctive  circumspection  guarding,  as  it  were, 
the  child  from  ill.  When  this  innate  faculty  is 
weak,  not  all  the  forethought  of  careful 
nurses,  or  loving  parents,  can  keep  the  child 
from  mischief  and  danger.  A  careless  child  is 
continually  breaking  things — cutting  itself — 
falling — or  getting  into  danger  of  some  sort  or 
another.  The  same  remarks  may  be  extended 
to  children  of  a  larger  growth  when  the  power  is 
weak.  Some  men  never  look  before  they  leap ; — 
they  speak  first,  and  think  afterwards.  Such 
men  not  only  continually  embroil  themselves, 
but  are  an  endless  source  of  anxiety  and  trouble 
to  those  connected  with  them.  They  wonder 
every  body  cannot  see  things  as  plainly  as  they 
appear  to  them.  In  business  they  lose  money 
by  trusting  unworthy  parties — neglecting  to 
have  proper  securities  and  agreements  ; — in  fact, 
their  whole  conduct  is  marked  by  impetuosity 
and  rashness,  and  experience  in  many  cases 
teaches  them  little ; — under  the  influence  of  a 
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large  organ,  or  strong  circumstances,  they  may 
appear  careful  upon  some  particular  point,  but 
they  will  be  always  in  danger  of  committing 
themselves  to  some  rash  enterprise.  The  effect 
of  this  organ  is  at  all  times  restraining — acting 
upon  the  intellectual  powers  in  a  remarkable 
way — restraining  the  expression  of  opinion  upon 
matters  of  fact,  so  that  the  reflecting  faculties 
may  judge  of  them.  Its  use  in  this  mode  of 
action  is  great,  for  few  are  endowed  with  powers 
which  enable  them  to  determine  what  to  say, 
without  reflecting,  deliberating,  and  doubting 
upon  the  question.  It  is  amazing  how  much 
trouble  and  misfortune  may  be  traced  to  speak¬ 
ing  and  writing  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
If  the  intellect  is  not  strong  enough,  in  its  turn, 
to  regulate  this  power,  as  much  harm  may  be 
traced  to  the  doubting  and  hesitating  which  re¬ 
sults  from  the  over-activity,  in  these  cases, 
of  cautiousness.  Acting  with  the  sentiments, 
its  effects  are  equally  to  withhold  the  ma¬ 
nifestations  of  our  affections,  our  aversions,  and 
our  intentions,  until  the  proper  time  arrives,  when 
the  declaration  of  them  will  not  mar  our  projects. 

(To  be  Continued .) 
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Burke,  Fox,  and  Pitt. 

(From  the  Phrenological  Journal . —  Vol.  1.) 

Sir. — I  shall  make  no  apology  for  offering  to 
your  notice  the  following  brief,  and  I  doubt  im¬ 
perfect  sketch  of  the  characters  of  three  of  the 
most  eminent  men  which  modern  times  have 
produced,  explained  according  to  the  principles 
of  phrenology.  Although  their  names  are  neces¬ 
sarily  connected  with  political  recollections, 
I  shall  allude  to  them  without  a  spark  of  feeling 
of  a  political  tendency ;  having  no  reason  for 
choosing  them  as  the  subjects  of  consideration, 
except  that  the  conspicuous  part  they  acted  in 
public  life  has  rendered  the  more  prominent 
points  in  each  universally  known  and  understood. 
I  mean  those  three  unrivalled  orators  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  statesmen,  the  glory  of  English  elo¬ 
quence,  Burke,  Fox,  and  Pitt. 

I  shall  begin  with  Mr.  Burke; — and  both  from 
what  wre  know  of  the  talents  he  evinced,  and 
from  a  mask  of  his  forehead  in  the  collection  of 
of  the  phrenological  society,  I  should  be  inclined 
to  say,  that  he  probably  possessed  a  greater  va¬ 
riety  of  intellectual  power — or,  to  speak  phre- 
nologically,  that  in  him  the  intellectual  organs 
were  more  equally  developed  than  in  either  of 
the  other  two  illustrious  persons.  The  mask 
shews  nearly  an  equal  proportion  both  of  the 
knowing  and  reflecting  organs,  and  of  those 
leading  to  a  taste  in  the  fine  arts.  Comparison, 
causality,  wit,  and  ideality,  are  all  large,  and 
nearly  in  equal  proportion,  and  language  is  par¬ 
ticularly  large.  In  a  bust,  of  which  the  society, 
also,  possesses  a  copy,  there  appears  the  same  fine 


and  equal  development  both  of  sentiments  and 
propensities.  We  cannot,  however,  trust  to  this 
as  being  perfectly  correct, — as  we  know  that  sta¬ 
tuaries,  though  they  may  give  the  general  form 
of  the  head,  seldom  pay  any  attention  to  particu¬ 
lar  developments.  From  his  writings,  however, 
and  various  traits  of  character  exhibited  in  his 
life,  we  may  be  entitled  to  infer  some  part  of  his 
development  with  considerable  certainty.  He 
certainly  possessed  great  self-esteem  and  love  of 
approbation.  His  ambition  and  desire  to  shine 
in  eloquence  and  in  discourse,  proceeded  from 
the  latter ;  his  irritability  of  temper,  when  his 
opinions  were  questioned  or  disregarded,  from  the 
former.  His  firmness  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  large,  of  which  various  instances  may  be 
given  in  his  want  of  command  and  of  feeling ; 
and  his  whole  writings  shew  a  deficiency  of  con- 
centrativeness.  He  is  eloquent  and  brilliant  in 
the  highest  degree,  and  illustrations  flow  upon 
him  with  a  copiousness  that  is  equally  delightful 
and  surprising ;  but  there  is  a  want  of  precision 
and  logical  sequence  in  his  arguments,  and  an 
utter  disregard  of  method.  In  perusing  his 
speeches,  we  are  often  dazzled — sometimes  in¬ 
structed — but  seldom  entirely  convinced.  All 
this  furnishes  a  probable  explanation  of  the  un¬ 
deniable  fact,  that  Mr.  Burke,  with  all  the  ta¬ 
lents  he  possessed,  did  not  produce  that  mighty 
effect  which  was  to  have  been  expected.  He 
never  rose  to  be  a  leader,  even  in  the  party  to 
which  he  first  belonged: — he  quarrelled  with 
that  party,  and  left  them,  without  ever  obtaining 
the  confidence  of  any  other ;  and  he  was,  at  last, 
reduced  to  the  humilitating  necessity  of  accept¬ 
ing  a  pension  from  that  government  and  that 
ministry,  whose  measures  and  whose  influence 
it  had  been  the  business  of  his  whole  previous 
life  to  oppose  and  subvert.  But,  I  shall  not 
trust,  in  delineating  his  character,  even  to  the 
knowledge  of  facts  which  are  now  matters  of 
history.  I  shall  take  the  character  drawn  of  him 
by  two  of  his  most  intimate  friends  and  contem- 
paries,  who  will  not  be  considered  as  any  way 
wanting  in  perspicuity  or  candour.  I  allude  to 
no  less  persons  than  Dr.  Johnson  and  Dr.  Gold¬ 
smith.  The  former  is  recorded  to  have  said,  that 
“  no  man  could  be  five  minutes  in  the  company 
of  Mr.  Burke,  although  a  perfect  stranger  to 
him,  and  merely  driven  to  take  shelter  under  the 
same  shed  with  him  during  a  shower  of  rain, 
without  discovering  that  he  was  the  greatest  ge¬ 
nius  in  the  world.”  This  exactly  corresponds 
with  what  has  been  mentioned  of  his  equal  and 
full  development  of  all  the  intellectual  faculties — so 
that  no  subject  could  come  wrong  to  him, — joined 
to  a  very  large  endowment  of  language,  and  love 
of  approbation,  prompting  him  to  display,  on  all 
occasions,  the  whole  stores  of  his  mind.  Gold¬ 
smith  states  this  peculiarity  in  a  single  line,  with 
his  usual  felicity,  when,  he  tells  us,  in  his  poem, 
called  “  Retaliation,”  that  “  Burke  shall  be  tongue, 
with  the  garnish  of  brains.”  He,  afterwards,  in 
the  same  jeu  d’espirit,  goes  more  minutely  into 
his  character,  and  points  out,  with  almost  phre¬ 
nological  precision,  both  its  excellencies  and 
defects  : — 
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Here  lies  our  good  Edmund,  whose  genius  was 
such. 

We  scarcely  can  praise  it  or  blame  it  too  much ; 

Who,  born  for  the  universe,  narrow’d  his  mind. 

And  to  party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind. 
Tho’  fraught  with  all  learning,  yet  straining  his 
throat, 

To  persuade  TommyTownsendto  lend  him  a  vote  ; 
Who,  too  deep  for  his  hearers,  still  went  on  refining, 
And  thought  of  convincing  when  they  thought  of 
dining. 

Though  equal  to  all  things,  for  all  things  unfit ; 

Too  nice  for  a  statesman — too  proud  for  a  wit; 

For  a  patriot  too  cool  —for  a  drudge  disobedient; 

And  too  fond  of  the  right  to  pursue  the  expedient. 

In  short,  ’twas  his  fate,  unemployed,  or  in  place.  Sir, 
To  eat  mutton  cold  and  cut  blocks  with  a  razor. 

I  have  said  that  this  description  is  almost  phre¬ 
nological, — it  is,  at  any  rate,  such  as  will  suggest 
at  once  to  a  phrenologist  the  combination  of 
elemental  qualities  from  which  it  proceeds ;  and 
it  corresponds  exactly  with  the  development  we 
have  mentioned — with  some  peculiarities  which 
we  have  no  other  means  of  ascertaining.  The 
last  six  lines  are  peculiarly  striking  : — 

"  Though  equal  too  all  things,  for  all  things  unfit 

This  corresponds  with  what  has  been  stated  of 
his  possessing  every  intellectual  talent — without 
the  endowment  of  concentrativeness  and  firm¬ 
ness,  which  should  determine  his  genius  steadily 
to  some  particular  object. 

"Too  nice  for  a  statesman,” — 

His  very  refined  taste,  proceeding  from  great 
ideality,  and  a  great  endowment  of  the  superior 
sentiments,  must  have  disgusted  him  with  the 
insignificant  details,  and  petty  vexations  and 
crosses,  which  invariably  attach  themselves  to 
the  real  business  of  life — of  the  highest,  no  less 
than  of  the  lowest  kind — in  this  working-day 
world.  Persons  of  plain  intellect,  (I  mean  no 
disparagement,)  like  Joseph  Hume,  or  the  late 
Mr.  Whitbread,  who  are  not  seduced  from  their 
path  by  any  glittering  conceits,  and  who  are 
gifted  with  much  firmness  and  concentrative¬ 
ness,  will  be  much  better  fitted  for  the  tasks  they 
respectively  undertake,  than  a  man  of  the  varied 
talents  and  refined  temperament  of  Burke. 

"  Too  proud  for  a  wit;” 

Though  pre-eminently  fitted  to  shine  in  the  ranks 
of  literature,  or  any  department  to  which  he 
thought  fit  to  direct  his  talents,  his  self-esteem 
was  too  great  to  make  him  satisfied  with  that  sort 
of  distinction.  He  aspired  at  being  a  leader  and 
a  light  in  politics,  and  abandoned  the  secure  ha¬ 
ven  of  literature  for  the  stormy  sea  of  state  in¬ 
trigue,  in  which  he  must  frequently  have  been 
jostled  by  minds  of  less  refined  construction. 

"  For  a  patriot  too  cool ;” 

He  possessed  too  little  combativeness  and  des¬ 
tructiveness  to  fit  him  for  being  the  orator  of  the 
mob.  He  could  not,  at  least  it  would  be  quite 
foreign  to  his  nature  to  roar  at  the  hustings,  to 
flatter  the  passions  of  the  multitude  at  public 
meetings,  or  to  rant  about  liberty,  tyranny,  and 
usurpation  at  public  dinners. 

"For  a  drudge  disobedient;” 


His  self-esteem,  which  we  have  already  seen 
must  have  been  large,  would  make  it  equally  un¬ 
palatable  to  him  to  cringe  to  power,  or  to  lend 
himself,  unreservedly,  as  the  tool  of  a  party.  In 
short,  he  would  neither  be  led  or  driven,  either, 
in  the  opinions  he  was  to  hold,  or,  the  conduct  he 
was  to  pursue,  without  knowing  the  reason 
why ; — 

"And  too  fond  of  the  right  to  pursue  the 
expe  fient.” 

He  possessed  too  great  conscientiousness  to  fol¬ 
low  his  party  all  lengths,  when  he  thought  them 
in  the  wrong.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this 
occurred  on  the  occasion  of  his  quarrelling  with 
and  separation  from  Mr.  Fox.  I  enquire  not 
here  which  of  them  was  absolutely  in  the  right; 
but,  I  believe,  no  one  will  deny,  that  Mr.  Burke 
acted  on  this  occasion  from  a  conscious  regard  to 
what  he  thought  was  right,  though  perhaps, 
there  was  also  in  his  conduct  more  irritation 
than  can  be  justified,  or  than  was  called  for  by 
this  sentiment  alone.  This  irritation  I  attribute 
to  his  self  esteem  and  love  of  approbation,  which 
were  wounded  by  Mr.  Fox’s  contemptuous  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  principles  and  views  contained  in 
his  famous  “  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in 
France.”  The  whole  character  affords  a  remark¬ 
able  example  of  the  great  importance  of  firmness 
and  concentrativeness  in  enabling  the  intellectual 
powers  to  work  with  full  effect ;  and,  upon  the 
whole,  we  may  apply  to  it  what  was  said  of  the 
dying  Israel  to  his  first  born — “Reuben  thou  art 
my  might  and  the  beginning  of  my  strength,  the 
excellency  of  the  dignity,  and  the  excellency 
of  power;  unstable  as  water,  thou  shall  not  excel.” 
It  is  important  to  observe  the  contrast  betwTeen 
the  other  two  characters,  for  they  were  contrast¬ 
ed  in  a  very  remarkable  degree.  I  never  had  the 
happiness  of  hearing  Mr.  Pitt,  but  I  once  enjoyed 
the  high  gratification  of  hearing  a  speech  from 
his  great  rival,  and  never  will  the  impression 
which  it  made  be  effaced  from  my  mind.  I  can 
compare  its  effect  to  nothing  more  apt  than  to 
that  of  being  in  a  storm  at  sea.  It  seemed  to  rouse 
and  stir  up  every  faculty  and  feeling  of  the  mind 
to  the  most  intense  state  of  excitement,  accompa¬ 
nied  with  that  kind  of  glorying  &  sense  of  inward 
greatness,  characteristic  of  the  true  sublime; 
as  if  there  was  a  feeling  of  an  increase  of  per¬ 
sonal  dignity,  even  in  the  being  admitted  to  the 
privilege  of  hearing  such  a  man.  It  is  well 
known  that,  in  his  public  speaking,  Mr.  Fox’s 
ideas  and  words  did  not  begin  to  flow  readily 
until  he  had  raised  himself  into  a  state  of 
excitement  almost  resembling  rage,  and  that 
then  they  came  upon  him  with  a  rapidity  nearly 
too  great  for  utterance. 

(To  be  continued.) 


PHRENOLOGICAL  PAIRING. 


From  Uncle  Sam's  Recommendation  of  Phrenology. 

“  Let  us  now'  begin  at  the  very  beginning  of 
human  things,  at  the  commencement  of  life.  The 
Bible  teaches  that  God  made  the  first  man  and 
woman  from  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  also  that 
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through  them,  mankind  were  to  be  multiplied,  to 
replenish  or  fill  the  earth.  We  know  that  from 
these  first  parents  millions  after  millions  have 
descended,  and  spread  all  over  the  w'orld.  See, 
now,  how  skilfully  the  wise  and  good  Creator  has 
contrived  that  this  peopling  of  the  earth  should 
proceed  from  the  original  and  solitary  two.  It 
was  provided  that  male  and  female  should  come 
together,  to  be  the  father  and  mother  of  new 
generations.  But  if  there  were  nothing  in  par¬ 
ticular  to  attract  them  to  each  other,  this  office 
of  becoming  parents  would  not  be;  or  if  it  could, 
they  would  not  so  certainly  live  together,  to  help 
each  other  take  care  of  their  infant  offspring.  So 
there  was  given  to  each  sex  the  propensity  of 
love  towards  the  other  sex  ;  that  strong,  delight¬ 
ful  feeling,  by  which  they  are  drawn  together 
and  kept  in  pairs,  and  unspeakably  blessed  in  each 
•other's  society.  This  affection  is  often  laughed 
about,  and  those  possessed  of  it  are  generally  the 
subjects  of  jocularity,  and  sometimes  ridicule. 
But  this  ought  not  to  be  ;  for  the  propensity 
was  implanted  by  God,  and  for  an  all-important 
purpose,  as  we  have  seen  ;  and  where  there  is 
perfect  propriety,  it  is  sinless  in  His  sight,  and 
receives  His  holy  blessing.  O,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  spectacles  in  the  world  to  see  two 
young  beings  who  have  loved,  and  who  still  do 
love  father  and  mother,  nevertheless,  leaving  them 
according  to  the  Divine  command,  and  cleaving 
to  each  other  with  this  different  and  far  deeper 
love.  They  become  husband  and  wife ;  then 
they  live  on  and  on  together.  Poverty,  sickness, 
and  mutual  imperfections  part  them  not.  What 
God  himself  hath  joined,  he  will  not  separate, 
and  he  also  forbids  man  to  put  asunder.  From, 
this  sacred  origin  new  life  comes :  families  are 
reared,  society  is  established,  and  great  nations 
arise,  as  we  shall  hereafter  more  particularly  ob¬ 
serve. 

“  You  see  that  we  have  treated  this  matter  in 
a  graver  style  than  ordinary,  and  it  is  because  wm 
feel  grave  about  it,  however  giddy  mortals  may 
regard  the  subject  with  a  smile.  Single  and 
solitary  though  we  are  in  our  peculiar  nature,  yet 
we  have  a  profound  veneration  for  those  primal 
loves  which  were  Eden's  deepest  bliss,  and  for 
those  similar  loves  in  others  whereby  the  great 
plan  of  existence  it  made  to  proceed.  Where  is 
that  perfect  fitness  of  the  mutual  character  by 
which  heart  grows  into  heart,  and  very  being 
blends  with  very  being,  how  charming,  how 
pure  the  spectacle  !  Unseen  and  immortal  spi¬ 
rits  might  well  hover  around  such  a  union,  and 
catch  to  themselves  a  new  blessedness  therefrom. 
Admired  and  reverenced,  then,  be  love ;  hallowed 
be  wedlock  ! 

“We  will  now  go  along  about  our  philosophy. 

u  Phrenologists  call  the  principle  in  view 
amative  ness.  Now  just  see  where  that  portion 
of  the  brain  with  which  it  is  connected  is  placed. 
It  is  at  the  very  back  and  bottom  of  the  head, 
close  down  on  the  neck,  and  nearer  to  the  body 
than  any  other  organ.  The  appropriateness  of 
the  situation  must  be  very  striking  to  those  who 
understand  the  nature  of  the  human  frame,  and 
exercise  a  little  reflection.  They  will  see  that 


here  should  be  the  foundation  of  that  grand  pile 
of  organs  which  rises  in  regular  and  perfect 
order  in  the  head  above. 

“We  will  close  this  extract  by  an  illustration, 
which  may  possibly  instruct  as  well  as  amuse  : 

“A  certain  representative  brought  his  daughter 
to  spend  the  short  session  of  Congress  at  the 
capital.  No  matter  what  year;  and  as  for 
names,  we  will  here  use  fancy  ones.  Grace 
Goodway  was  as  beautiful  as  a  blossom,  and  as 
•sprightly  as  a  humming-bird.  She  seemed  to 
live  in  mirthfulness,  motion  and  music.  How 
she  would  trip  and  whirl  it  in  the  dance !  She 
fluttered,  as  it  were,  on  the  tuneful  vibrations  of 
the  air,  rather  than  touched  substantial  floor  as 
others  did.  She  was  sought  after  by  the  young 
bachelors,  sighed  after  by  the  old,  and  gazed  at 
as  a  picture,  by  the  happily'  married. 

“  At  last  she  was  sought  not  in  vain.  A  noble 
young  fellow,  clerk  in  one  of  the  departments, 
wooed  and  won  her  for  his  own.  The  fashion¬ 
able  world  wondered  at  her  choice ;  for  several 
honorables,  and  among  them  a  very  senator,  had 
courted  her  favor.  How  could  she  descend  to  a 
clerk,  and  take  a  name  and  a  station  hidden  from 
all  the  world  !  She ,  the  daughter  of  such  a  man, 
and  almost  died  for,  too,  by  such  men  !  But  our 
humming-bird  had  her  own  instinct  about 
flowers,  and  she  gave  herself  up  to  it,  although 
it  carried  her  into  a  nook  where  pride  and  vanity 
might  not  care  to  go.  The  fact  was,  that  George 
Fairworth’s  lodgings  were  under  the  same  roof 
with  those  of  Grace  and  her  father.  There  were, 
therefore,  opportunities  of  acquaintance  and  mu¬ 
tual  interest  which  otherwise  could  not  have 
been.  But,  even  with  such  ample  opportunities, 
no  one  of  inferior  head  and  heart  could  hardly 
have  gained  her  affections.  Grace  had  had  a 
most  substantial  education,  at  a  seminary  where 
things  were  studied  as  well  as  words  ;  where  the 
moral  nature,  also,  was  attended  to  as  well  as  the 
intellectual.  Her  education  was  not  one  of  mere 
smatterings,  or  of  accomplishments,  as  they  are 
called —  gilding  and  hum.  She  had  read,  more¬ 
over,  history  and  the  philosophies  with  her  talent¬ 
ed  father.  It  was  his  delight,  also,  to  communi¬ 
cate  to  her  a  great  deal  about  the  present  politics 
of  the  country',  in  which,  as  a  public  man,  he  was 
deeply  interested.  This  daughter  was  the  dear, 
delightful,  and  delighted  recipient  of  the  father's 
soul,  and  an  excellent  great  soul  it  was.  A  mo¬ 
ther  with  strong  common  sense,  and  an  adept  in 
all  appertaining  to  household  affairs,  if  not  in 
fashionable  literature,  was  the  happy  coadjutor 
in  domestic  discipline.  Grace  was,  therefore,  well 
prepared  to  see,  hear,  understand,  and  be  instruct¬ 
ed  by  the  new  scenes  of  the  Capital.  The  gaiety 
and  show  interested  her  as  novelties,  and  she  en¬ 
joyed  them  as  for  a  brief  season,  but  they,  really, 
came  not  near  her  inner  heart.  She  was,  indeed, 
lively  and  mirthful,  and  seemed  to  forget  every¬ 
thing  but  the  passing  scene ;  but  this  was  owing 
to  a  veiy  active  temperament,  and  to  the  fact 
that  she  had  been  trained  to  keep  her  perceptive^ 
'  open,  and  wholly  to  enjoy,  as  far  as  innocent, 
what  was  present,  rather  than  but  half,  and  very 
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faintly  enjoy  what  was  absent  and  did  not  ap¬ 
pertain  to  the  occasion. 

“  George  Fairworth  was  well  educated  also, 
but  self-educated  mostly  :  and  he  still  employed 
most  of  his  leisure  hours  in  developing  his  fine 
powers,  and  storing  a  retentive  memory  with 
knowledge.  He  seldom  went  to  places  of  amuse¬ 
ment  ;  for,  having  been  in  the  city  several  years, 
he  had  seen  enough  of  them.  He  had  higher 
aims.  It  was  with  a  mutual  profit  and  pleasure 
that  he  and  Mr.  Good  way,  that  winter,  spent 
hour  after  hour  conversing  on  that  infinite  va¬ 
riety  of  topics  which  richly  stored  minds  can 
fling  out  between  them.  Fairworth  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  well  versed  in  the  details  of  politics,  espe¬ 
cially  those  of  his  own  department,  and  commu¬ 
nicated  much  information  to  his  old  friend. 

“  Grace  spent  many  hours  in  listening  to  their 
instructive  conversation.  She  also  made  her 
useful  queries,  and  contributed  mostly  to  the  en¬ 
tertainment  by  occasional  remark.  At  other 
times  George  and  Grace  w^ere  alone  in  each 
other’s  company,  piercing  the  depths  of  philoso¬ 
phy,  or  ranging  the  fields  of  literature.  There 
was  one  sweet  amusement,  moreover,  in  which 
they  could  participate  with  mutual  delight — we 
mean  music.  But  the  best  music  was  in  their 
souls,  and  they  soon  discovered  the  perfect  unison. 
Is  it  a  wonder,  ye  who  are  skilled  in  the  harp  of 
a  thousand  strings? 

“  The  father,  who  lose  from  humble  life,  and 
had  strong  common  sense,  consented  to  his 
daughter’s  choice;  and  her  mother,  who  married 
him  out  of  pure  love,  also  wrote  consent  from 
distant  home.  Thus  the  couple  were  engaged, 
in  spite  of  the  great,  loud,  and  general  say.  The 
honorables  by  her  unhonored,  and  other  beaux- 
bewitched  and  bewildered,  fluttered  in  her  train 
no  more.  Her  flight  was  now  beyond  their  reach. 
But  March  came,  and  Congress  adjourned,  and 
confusion  went  away.  Grace  also  went  home 
with  her  father.  But  the  very  next  May  wrought 
her  bridal  wreath,  and  she  came  back  to  Wash¬ 
ington  the  wife  of  Mr.  Fairworth,  the  worthy  but 
humble  clerk.  The  being,  the  breath,  and  the 
balm  of  this  breeze  of  a  woman  now  belonged 
entirely  to  him.  What  a  fresh  and  fragrant 
paradise  was  his  home,  we  shall  see. 

“  As  of  the  least  importance,  let  us  first  describe 
their  abode.  They  took  respectable  board  (not 
in  the  most  expensive  class  of  houses,  however,) 
in  conformity  with  a  limited  salary,  and  a  judi¬ 
cious  father's  advice.  They  had  a  little,  a  very 
little  parlour  to  themselves,  but  it  was  as  neat 
and  as  tasteful  as  the  cup  of  a  flower.  There 
was  a  row  of  plants  on  a  painted  stand  at  the 
window.  On  one  side  stood  a  rather  small-sized 
organ.  On  another  side  were  about  forty  neatly 
bound  books  in  as  neat  a  case.  Over  the  mantel¬ 
piece  hung  the  well-known  picture  of  General 
Washington  and  his  family.  We  present  them 
as  they  were  found  by  a  friend,  on  a  December 
evening,  near  the  commencement  of  the  annual 
Congress.  The  visitor  alluded  to  was  General 
Id.,  then  senator,  a  most  intimate  friend  of  Mr. 
Goodway.  There  sat  the  wedded  pair,  as  near 
to  each  other  as  a  little  centre-table,  with  two 


lamps  on  it  between  them,  would  let  them  be.  As 
the  servant  opened  the  door,  and  before  they 
scarcely  perceived  who  the  visitor  might  be,  he 
observed  Mr.  Fairworth  with  a  book  in  his  hand. 
As  he  laid  this  on  the  table,  and  his  wife  put 
down  her  sewing  as  preparing  to  rise,  he  disco¬ 
vered  a  tearfulness  in  the  eyes  of  both ;  but  the 
smiling  softness  of  features  beneath  indicated 
that  it  could  not  be  the  tearfulness  of  grief. 
“Oh,  General  H.,”  exclaimed  they  together, 
coming  impulsively  forward,  and  each  seizing  a 
hand,  “  how  glad  we  are  to  see  you.  Nobody 
could  come  more  welcomely  upon  us  at  this  mo¬ 
ment,”  continued  Grace,  “  than  yourself.  More 
than  any  of  my  friends,  you  encouraged,  my  pre¬ 
dilection  for  George.  Indeed,  the  rest  did  not 
encourage  it  at  all,  my  father  excepted.” 

“  And  you,”  said  her  husband,  “  were  the 
only  one  who  whispered  in  my  ear  to 
hope  and  persevere;  and  nobody  can  better 
sympathize  with  the  happiness  you  forsawr  than 
yourself.”  “  It  was  but  a  moment  before  you 
entered,”  continued  Grace,  “that  George  had 
finished  reading  to  me  ‘  The  Wife,’  in  Irving’s 
Sketch  Book.  Oh,  what  a  charming,  charming 
story !  We  realize  it  all,  indeed  we  do,  General ; 

I  had  as  lief  tell  you  as  not.  Don’t  you  see  that 
like  Leslie  and  his  Mary,  we  too  are,  so  snug  !’  ” 

“  They  then  spent  the  evening  in  reminiscences 
of  the  past,  and  with  hopeful  glances  at  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Just  before  leave-taking,  Fairworth,  with 
his  deep,  mellow  bass,  accompanied  his  wife’s 
sweet  voice,  and  the  organ,  in  singing  “  Home, 
sweet  Home  1”  At  the  close  of  the  song,  the 
visitor  observed  the  same  tearfulness  in  their 
eyes  and  smiling  softness  of  features  beneath,  as 
when  he  entered.  “  Do  come  and  see  us  very 
often  through  the  winter,  General  H.,  cried  they 
both,  as  he  motioned  towards  the  door.  “  Fa¬ 
ther  is  out  of  C  ongress,  you  know,”  said  Grace, 

“  and  will  not  be  here ;  so  you  shall  be  as  a  fa¬ 
ther  to  us.  So  come  often,  and  come  any  time.’’ 
“  That  I  shall,”  was  his  reply;  “  that  I  shall,’’ 
was  his  thought  on  leaving  the  door ;  “  for  if 
there  is  now  on  earth  anything  like  Paradise  be¬ 
fore  the  fall,  it  is  there.”  He  dirt  visit  that  sweet, 
sweet  home,  and  enjoy  a  similar  domestic  scene 
very  often  for  months  afterward.  It  was  not 
“  Love  in  a  Cottage,”  as  romance  has  it,  but  it 
was  love  in  a  little  room,  amid  a  dashing,  dissi¬ 
pated  city  ;  it  stood  on  the  very  brink  of  these 
wild  rapids  of  life,  and  the  inmates  scarcely  look¬ 
ed  out  on  the  foam.  The  uproar  was  unheeded 
as  they  responded  to  each  other  the  mutual  melo¬ 
dies  of  their  hearts.  Would  that  many  who 
keep  great  houses  unneeded,  and  use  grand  fur¬ 
niture  unpaid  for,  would  stoop,  before  they  fall, 
and  then  cannot  stoop,  to  copy  this  example  !  So 
thought  that  good  old  friend,  and  so  think  we !” 


CASES  AND  FACTS. 


New  Fairland ,  Ct.,  Dec.  14th,  1842. 

“  Mr.  Editor  : — A  case  of  the  injury  of  the 
brain  has  recently  occurred  in  this  town,  unfold¬ 
ing  phenomena  in  the  science  of  mind  which  can- 
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not  be  uninteresting  to  every  amateur  in  phreno¬ 
logy,  in  so  far,  as  it  tends  to  prove  the  principles 
of  phrenological  science  and  explain  its  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  much  despised  and  ridiculed  system 
of  animal  magnetism,  which,  by  the  researches 
of  unprejudiced  minds  has,  and  is  yet  to  exert  so 
salutary  an  influence  by  developing  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  its  kindred  sciences,  and  thus  confer  ever¬ 
lasting  blessings  upon  the  world.  About  six 
weeks  since,  Sylvester  Wheeler,  aged  about  12 
years,  fell  near  20  feet  from  a  tree,  striking  his 
head  upon  a  rock — the  right  side  of  it  receiving 
the  full  force  of  the  blow.  It  produced  no  visi¬ 
ble  fracture  of  the  skull,  but,  such  a  concussion 
of  the  brain  as  to  cause  an  entire  paralysis  of  the 
mental  action,  excepting  some  occasional  gleam- 
ings  of  returning  consciousness.  That  portion 
of  the  brain  in  the  basilar  and  coronal  regions 
was  highly  excited  and  inflamed,  which  will  ac¬ 
count  for  the  facts  contained  in  the  following 
phenomena. — In  one  of  his  more  rational  moments 
he  inquired  “  Whose  tree  did  I  fall  from  ?  ”  Mr.. 
Stevens',  was  the  reply ;  “  I  wish,”  said  he  “  it 
had  been  his  neck  instead  of  my  head,”  throwing 
as  much  severity  and  indignation  into  the  expres¬ 
sion  as  the  very  excited  action  of  destructive¬ 
ness  was  calculated  to  inspire. 

“At  another  time,  recollecting  some  little 
trifle  he  wished  to  have  obtained  before  his  fall, 
he  addressed  his  father  in  an  unusually  reveren¬ 
tial  and  submissive  tone,  exhibiting  a  degree  of 
respect  and  deference,  which  his  parents  say  he 
had  never  done  before,  saying  •  “  Father,  will 
you  please  to  give  me  a  little  money  ?”  This  was, 
undoubtedly,  the  language  of  excited  reverence, 
inasmuch  as  this  organ  is  naturally  small  in  his 
head,  and  its  corresponding  manifestation  pro¬ 
portionally  weak.  He  also  exhibited  much  con¬ 
cern  in  regard  to  a  future  state,  and  was  heard 
to  exclaim,  t 

“  Sinners  turn,  why,  will  ye  die?” 
which,  with  other  similar  expressions,  I  conceive 
to  be  the  language  of  excited  cautiousness,  mar¬ 
vellousness,  veneration  and  conscientiousness, 
these  organs  being  much  heated.  I  reckon  Dr. 
Hamilton  would  be  puzzled  to  explain  this  coin¬ 
cidence  between  cerebral  excitement  and  mental 
action,  corresponding  to  the  organs  excited,  upon 
any  other  than  phrenological  principles. 

“  But  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  case  re¬ 
mains  to  be  stated.  The  blow  was  received  upon 
the  right  side  of  the  head — the  face  receiving  no 
injury  at  the  time.  But  the  muscles  of  its  left 
side  appeared  to  be  contracted,  so  that  the  left 
corner  of  the  mouth  is  drawn  outwards  and  down¬ 
wards  at  an  angle  of  nearly  45°  below  a  horizon¬ 
tal  line,  extending  across  it.  Now,  according  to 
the  principle  that  there  is  a  magnetic  connection 
between  the  organs  of  the  brain  and  the  face,  and 
that  these  currents  cross  each  other  and  have 
their  poles  in  that  side  of  the  face  opposite  the 
organs  with  which  they  are  connected,  cannot 
the  deformity  of  his  face  be  correctly  accounted 
for  on  the  ground  of  this  connection  ?  Or  rather, 
does  not  this  fact  prove  that  there  is  a  magnetic 
current  between  the  organs  of  the  brain  and  face  ? 
and  if  so,  may  I  not  enquire  what  organs  must 


be  injured  to  produce  a  contraction  of  the  part 
described  ?  Very  respectfully,  B.  I.  Gray. 
“  O.  S.  Fowler,  A.B.” 

Dr.  Hurd,  of  Canastota,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y., 
reported  the  following.  A  girl  in  his  practice, 
who  was  studying  arithmetic  with  unusual  zeal 
and  earnestness,  came  home  one  day  from  school, 
saying  that  she  felt  a  strong  disposition  to  count , 
add,  substract,  and  multiply  ;  and  complaining 
that  her  head  ached.  Her  sleep,  also,  was  conti¬ 
nually  interrupted  by  cyphering  in  her  head  in  the 
night .  These  symptoms  continued  to  increase 
for  two  days,  until,  at  last,  they  became  intoler¬ 
able,  and  the  family  physician  was  called.  He 
was  a  phrenologist,  and  no  sooner  learned  that 
she  experienced  pain  in  the  head  together  with 
this  counting  propensity,  than  he  asked  her  what 
part  of  her  head  pained  her.  She  replied,  “Here,” 
placing  her  thumb  and  finger  upon  the  two  organs 
of  calculation..  He,  of  course,  applied  local  reme¬ 
dies  to  the  afflicted  organ,  with  a  view  to  allay 
the  irritation,  and  soon  effected  a  cure.  Surely, 
every  physician  should  be  a  phrenologist.”— 
American  Phrenological  Journal. 


MR.  ATKINSON  ON  THE  FUNCTIONS 
OF  THE  CEREBELLUM. 


We  are  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  pre¬ 
senting  to  our  readers  the  views  of  Mr.  Atkin¬ 
son  in  relation  to  the  Functions  of  the  cere¬ 
bellum.  The  letter  of  our  intelligent  corres¬ 
pondent, Mr.  L.  Burke,  in  our  last  week’s  Journal, 
will  no  doubt  have  called  attention  to  this  inter¬ 
esting  subject,  and,  although,  the  views  of  Mr.  A. 
may  be  regarded  by  many  with  suspicion  as  they 
have  been  principally  formed  through  the  medi¬ 
um  of  mesmerism,  yet  that  the  facts  are  fairly 
recorded,  no  one  who  knows  Mr.  Atkinson  can 
for  a  moment  doubt  ,;  it  is,  indeed,  evident  that  this 
gentleman  is  rather  inclined  to  check  the  hasty 
conclusions  of  magnetisers,  than  to  run  ahead 
himself  into  extravagant  assertions.  The  article 
we  are  about  to  lay  before  our  readers  is  a  full 
report  of  the  paper  which  was  read  by  Mr.  At¬ 
kinson  at  the  meeting  of  the  Phrenological 
Association,  and  now  extracted  from  the  Medical 
Times . — [Ed.] 

“  Time  is  the  cradle  of  knowdedge, — one  error 
gives  way  after  another, — prejudice  is  broken 
down  and  crumbles  into  very  dust,  never  to  rise 
again;  but  the  war  goes  on  around  and  in  the 
distance,  long  after  the  victory  has  been  gained. 
A  year  has  passed  away  since  the  Phrenological 
Association  assembled  together,  to  listen  to 
startling  propositions  and  the  announcement  of 
a  new  truth — a  truth  which  was  to  open  a  wide 
field  of  enquiry  into  the  philosophy  of  man, 
and  mark  an  era  in  the  world’s  history — that 
truth  is  mesmero-plirenology.  It  was  alluded 
to  in  Dr.  Engledue’s  powerful  and  truly  philo¬ 
sophical  address,  and  in  the  face  of  an  opposi¬ 
tion,  I  read  my  paper  on  the  subject,  detailing 
something  of  what  I  had  discovered,  and  knew 
to  be  true,  and  of  incalculable  importance  to 
phrenology  and  to  the  world.  But  in  what  a 
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different  position  do  we  now  stand!  At  that 
time  there  were  only  three  gentlemen  present 
who  were  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  was 
advanced,  and  now  how  few  are  there,  among 
phrenologists  at  least,  who  doubt  its  general 
bearing,  whilst  many  journals  have  been  com¬ 
menced  on  the  subject,  and  thousands  have  be¬ 
come  convinced  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
and  throughout  Europe  and  America.  Such  is 
the  force  of  truth  over  ignorance  and  prejudice. 
The  cry  of  expediency  went  forth  from  our  as¬ 
sembly,  and  was  echoed  among  the  hills  far  in 
the  north ;  but  which  is  fast  dying  away,  whilst 
the  world  is  beginning  to  learn,  that  it  is  always 
expedient  to  speak  the  truth,  and  that  he  is  not 
worthy  of  the  title  of  philosopher  who  would 
ever  mislead  the  ignorant,  or  pander  to  the  vul¬ 
gar  prejudices  and  the  bigotry  of  an  age :  the 
only  expediency  to  be  considered,  with  regard  to 
truth,  is  the  best  means  of  applying  it  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  life.  But  time  will  wear  out  the  old 
clothing  of  thought  and  truth, — reason  and 
common  sense  will  come  to  be  the  fashion. 
Mesmero-phrenology  is  now  fully  recognised  by 
many  able  minds ;  it  is  established  to  be  true  in 
science,  and  we  must  now  make  every  use  of  the 
means  which  we  possess  to  advance  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  for  the  cure  of  disease.  However,  before  I 
announce  some  important  discoveries  which  I 
have  made  and  confirmed  since  we  last  met,  I 
will  answer  those  objections  which  continue  to 
be  raised  against  the  conclusions  which  many  of 
us  have  drawn  from  these  phenomena  in  mes¬ 
merism, — objections  which  I  fully  answered  in 
my  paper  last  year,  but  which  were  not  pub¬ 
lished  ;  at  the  same  time,  I  shall  set  forth  my 
own  objections  to,  and  explanations  of,  some 
novelties  which  have  been  advanced  by  others, 
for  I  desire  to  give  every  objection  its  full 
weight,  that  it  may  be  the  sooner  and  more  com¬ 
pletely  answered,  and  set  aside.  Let  truth  be 
our  only  aim — let  us  have  faith — let  us  be  hum¬ 
ble  before  truth — let  us  seek  it  as  the  road  to  all 
excellence,  and  at  whatever  cost,  for  all  the  ends 
of  truth  must  be  good ;  let  us  proceed,  then,  with 
diligence,  but  with  caution,  meditating  by  the 
way  side,  walking  in  the  fields,  and  waiting  every 
day  upon  nature.  Each  succeeding  and  well  consi¬ 
dered  fact  will  lead  us  on,&  convince  us  the  more  of 
what  is  already  known,  for  all  truth  is  valuable  and 
connected,  and  it  is  only  by  meditating  on  the  re¬ 
lations  of  truth,  that  we  correct  our  errors,  and 
arrive  at  any  important  results.  There  is  no 
compromise  in  nature, — we  must  go  on, — we 
cannot  proceed  too  far, — no  one  ever  goes  far 
enough  if  he  be  in  the  right  road.  But  in  all 
change  there  is  some  evil,  some  injury  to  our 
habits  of  thought,  and  errors  arise  from  our  im¬ 
perfect  knowledge,  but  we  can  never  get  to  the 
end  of  a  journey  by  putting  up  at  the  half-way- 
house,  or  to  the  ends  of  knowledge  by  playing 
upon  the  surface ;  there  is  no  point  in  knowledge 
where  we  can  say,  a  hold,  enough,” — onward 
we  must  go, — endless  progression  is  the  course 
of  nature, — hope,  the  desire  of  all  that  is  great 
and  good,— the  love  of  excellence  continually 


leads  us  on.  Bacon,  Newton,  and  all  great  minds, 
have  looked  onward  :  our  instincts,  our  charity, 
our  happiness,  the  love  of  mercy,  and  the 
pleasures  of  knowledge,  all  stimulate  us  the 
more  to  seek  to  know  what  we  are,  and  the 
ways  of  Nature,  that  our  judgment  may  be  guided 
rightly,  and  not  prove  a  false  guide,  but  lead  us 
to  the  spot  where  the  star  appeareth,  and  to  the 
very  house  where  the  babe  lyeth. 

(To  be  Continued .) 


MR.  BURKE’S  LECTURES. 

lecture  4th. — ( Continued .) 

A  passionate  fondness  for  the  beautiful,  great  su¬ 
periority  of  intellect,  a  very  high  order  of  character, 
whether  moral  or  social,  may  be  amongst  the  usual 
accompaniments  of  this  refinement,  and  usually  serve 
to  indicate  its  existence ;  hut  they  aie  often  equivo¬ 
cal,  and  never  perfect  indications.  The  very  highest 
refinement  may  exist  without  any  thing  extraordi¬ 
nary  in  talent  or  character;  while  we  may  find 
genius  and  character  of  the  most  striking  kind,  with¬ 
out  unusual  refinement.  To  take  an  illustration 
from  our  poets : — Byron,  Moore,  and  Shelley  display 
lar  more  of  this  peculiarity  than  Burns,  Dryden,  or 
Shakespear.  But  few  persons  would  be  disposed  to 
place  any  modern  poet  on  a  level  with  Shakespear,  in 
point  of  absolute  talent. 

Taste  and  our  ideas  of  the  beautiful  are,  to  a  certain 
extent,  conventional :  but  it  would  be  very  hardy 
and  very  superficial  to  assert,  that  there  is  nothing 
intrinsically  beautiful,  nor  any  absolute  -tandard  of 
taste.  That  taste  and  beauty  are  at  all  conventional 
seems  to  depend  upon  two  causes;  first,  upon  the 
fact  that  some  portions  of  mankind  have  naturally 
an  inferior  perception  in  regard  to  them,  and  se¬ 
condly,  upon  that  law  of  our  nature  by  which  objects 
become  interesting  by  becoming  familiar.  By  this 
law  of  familiarity,  what  is  naturally  pleasing  becomes 
more  so,  what  is  indifferent  becomes  agreeable, 
what  is  painful,  tolerable.  But  there  are  some  mat¬ 
ters  respecting  which  all  agree,  which  are  univer¬ 
sally  pronounced  to  be  beautiful,  or  agreeable. 
And  it  will  be  observed  too,  that  often,  when  the 
fastidious  express  disapprobation,  oi  disgust,  it  is  not 
because  the  objects  which  they  contemplate  present 
nothing  pleasing,  but.  simply  because  there  is  less 
beauty  and  less  agreeableness  than  suited  their  supe¬ 
rior  knowledge  or  refinement. 

My  anxiety  to  render  myself  as  intelligible  as 
possible,  upon  this  very  difficult  and  interesting 
point,  and  to  prove,  as  far  as  1  can,  the  truth  of  the 
views  I  have  advanced  in  respect  to  it,  has  led  me  to 
the  verge  of  a  discussion,  hardly  compatible  with  my 
present  position,  one,  in  fact,  which  might  well  re¬ 
quire  a  separate  lecture,  to  do  any  thing  like  justice 
to  it.  This  discussion  is  nothing  less  than  an  enquiry 
into  the  nature  and  sources  of  our  ideas  ofthe  beauti¬ 
ful;  and  to  do  even  the  most  partial  justice  to  the 
subject,  would  carry  the  present  lecture  beyond  all 
reasonable  bounds.  I  must,  therefore,  venture  to 
make  it  the  subject  of  a  fifth  lecture ;  and  even  then, 
I  can  hardly  hope  to  do  more  than  realize  the  imme¬ 
diate  object  I  have  in  view,  viz,  to  prove,  that  the  re¬ 
finement  of  which  I  am  treating,  does  not  depend 
upon  the  organ  of  ideality,  so  called,  nor  upon  the 
mere  size,  or  energy  of  any  other  organ,  or  organs. 
To  shew  clearly,  and  fully,  the  exact  nature,  and 
the  precise  organic  sources  of  our  ideas  of  the  beau- 
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tiful,  *  task  which,  I  believe,  the  phrenologist 
alone  can  accomplish,  but  which,  I  fear,  is,  at  present, 
considerably  beyond  the  range  of  my  resources. 
However,  I  will  make  as  close  an  approximation  to 
the  matter  as  I  can,  and,  after  all,  you  will  not  be 
disposed  to  blame  me  for  failing,  where  none  have, 
as  yet  succeeded.  I  shall,  also,  even  at  the  risk  of 
having  to  make  a  sixth  lecture,  examine,  in  detail, 
the  important  question  of  the  influence  of  education 
on  the  manifestations  of  the  mind.  This  question 
is,  you  perceive,  intimately  connected  with  my  pre¬ 
sent  argument.  It  is  equally  so  with  many  other 
of  the  views  I  have  announced,  as  well  as  with  manv 
more  that  I  have  not  yet  spoken  of.  It  is,  therefore, 
an  impediment  which  I  am  anxious  to  remove  from 
my  path,  once  for  all.  Fortunately,  this  is  not  a 
very  abstruse  question,  nor  does  it  present  any  thing 
like  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  other,  and  I  feel 
no  doubt  whatever,  of  being  easily  able  to  satisfy 
you,  that  the  views,  at  present,  entertained  upon  this 
subject,  are  vague,  unsatisfactory,  inaccurate,  and 
mischievous:  that  they  are,  indeed,  nothing  more 
than  assumptions.apparently  supported  by  a  number 
of  tacts;  but,  in  reality,  wholly  destitute  of  all  solid 
foundation.  I  must  then,  for  the  present,  content 
myself  with  asserting,  that  refinement, or  delicacy  of 
intellect  and  feeling,  is  essentially  an  affair  of  tem¬ 
perament;  in  other  words,  that  it  does  not  spring 
from  any  organ,  or  organs,  whether  of  the  brain,  or 
other  viscera,  but  depends  on  an  organic  peculiarity, 
or  peculiarities,  affecting  the  whole  system.  I  shall, 
therefore,  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  other 
peculiarities,  also  resulting  from  tempeiament,  and 
which  have,  hitherto,  either  received  little  attention 
from  phrenologists,  or  been  attributed,  inaccurately, 
to  the  action  of  particular  organs. 

You  will,  doubtless, smile,  when  I  speak  of  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  attachment,  love,  and  sympathy  in  general, 
as  being  very  much  an  affair  of  temperament;  and 
yet  such  is  the  case.  If  you  estimate  the  number 
and  strength  of  the  sympathies,  and  antipathies  of 
different  individuals,  by  the  development  of  the 
social  organs,  or  of  any  class  of  the  organs,  you  will 
fall  into  continual  errors.  I  grant  you  that  love, 
attachment,  &c.,  depend  upon  the  organs  of  the 
social  class,  but  nevertheless,  temperament  has  so 
much  to  do  with  the  matter,  that  one  in  whom  these 
oigans  are  quite  moderately  developed,  maybe  a 
far  more  generally  social  and  friendly  person,  than 
another  in  whom  they  are  much  larger  ;  and  this, 
quite  irrespective  of  general  activity  and  energy. 
The  organization  of  the  latter  person,  may  be  equally 
or  more  active,  equally  or  more  energetic,  than  that 
of  the  former.  You  will  ask  me  how  I  arrive  at  this 
conclusion  ?  I  answer,  simply  by  observation.  I 
know  not  the  exact  cause  of  these  peculiarities,  but 
there  are  certain  external  indications  from  which 
they  rnay  be  predicted.  If  you  observe  closely, 
you  will  find  that  there  are  numbers  of  persons  who 
are  almost  incapable  of  strong  personal  antipathies, 
and  who  nevertheless  have  extremely  quick  and 
vivid  feelings  of  other  kinds.  These  may  have  the 
utmost  antipathy  to  injustice,  to  meanness,  to  impro¬ 
priety  of  all  kinds,  but  they  have  little  that  can  be 
called  personal  antipathy,  and  nothing  that  can  be 
called  personal  hatred.  There  are  others,  on  the 
contrary,  whose  personal  antipathies  are  most  violent 
to  whom  hatred  is  natural,  and  who  regard  the 
Christian  precept  ot  forgiveness  of  injuries  as  the 
most  difficult  ot  all  commands.  From  what  faculty, 
or  combination  ot  faculties,  will  you  deduce  these 
respective  peculiarities?  Will  y6u  say,  that  hatred 
springs  troin  com bative ness  and  destructiveness? 


But,  some  of  these  mild  persons  have  those  organs 
as  large,  absolutely  and  relatively,  as  your  thorough 
haters.  This,  of  course,  you  will  deny.  Very  well, 
examine.  But,  in  doing  so,  lay  aside  the  scientific 
dogmatism  so  common  with  phrenological  experi¬ 
menters,  and  pay  some  attention  to  what  your  sub¬ 
ject  will  tell  you  of  his  own  thoughts  and"  feelings. 
If  you  do  this,  I  have  no  fear  of  the  result.  You  will 
find,  in  the  first  place,  that  a  large  development  of 
combativeness,  or  destructiveness,  or  both,  may  ex¬ 
ist,  without  any  of  those  violent  feelings,  which 
phrenologists  have  always,  hitherto,  connected  with 
them;  that,  on  the  contrarjp  these  feelings  may  exist, 
to  a  great  extent,  with  a  very  moderate  development 
of  these  organs.  I  speak,  of  course,  always  of  rela¬ 
tive  as  well  as  of  absolute  size,  so  that  there  shall  be 
nothing  whatever  in  the  development  of  benevolence 
or  the  moral  and  social  organs,to  interfere  with  these 
contrasts.  Besides,  if  I  ask  you  what  is  the  origin 
of  antipathy  and  hatred,  how  will  you  answer  me  ? 
It  will  not  do  to  attribute  it  to  the  two  organs  we 
have  mentioned.  Combativeness  is  a  desire  of  doing 
something — of  opposing,  of  conquering  obstacles, 
for  instance;  destructiveness  is,  also,  a  desire  of  doing 
something, — of  destroying,  breaking,  injuring,  and 
so  forth  ;  but  hatred  is  not  a  desire  of  any  kind  :  it 
is  a  totally  different  feeling  from  desire,  it  is  anti¬ 
pathy,  and  nothing  else;  a  feeling  sui  generis  ;  as 
much  so  as  love,  or  desire,  or  admiration,  or  any 
other  feeling;  and  like  them,  it  has  its  various  spe¬ 
cies.  These  organs,  then,  cannot  each  have  two  dif- 
ferentfeelings  dependent  on  them.  Besides  we  have 
antipathy  to  injustice,  to  the  misery  of  others.  See. 
What  have  these  antipathies  to  do  wTith  combative 
ness  or  destructiveness  ?  Will  you  then  say  that, 
every  organ  has  a  specific  antipathy  dependent  on 
it,  this  being  the  opposite  of  its  appropriate  desire,  or 
sympathy,  or  love  ?  This  will  not  do  either.  Anti¬ 
pathy  is  the  contrary  of  love,  certainly,  but  it  is  not 
its  negative.  It  is  a  feeling  as  determinate  and  posi¬ 
tive,  as  love  itself.  It  is  then  contrary  to  the  very 
essence  of  phrenology,  to  assert  that  two  distinctly 
different  feelings  can  depend  upon  one  organ.  Ap¬ 
ply  these  reasonings  to  each  of  the  organs  succes¬ 
sively,  and  you  will  soon  perceive,  that  phrenology, 
has  not,  as  yet,  accounted  for  the  origin  of  our  an¬ 
tipathies.  You  will  naturally  ask  me,  how  I  account 
for  them?  In  the  simplest  way  in  the  world.  I 
consider  them  to  be  each  the  appropriate  and  sole 
function  of  a  distinct  organ.  I  cannot  now  stop  to 
point  out  these  organs  to  you, — I  should  be  led  into 
a  discussion  quite  incompatible  with  my  present  ob¬ 
jects;  but  I  must  tell  you,  that  my  views  have  no¬ 
thing  whatever  to  do  with  the  theory  of  negative 
organs  advanced  by  a  certain  class  of  the  phreno- 
mesmerists.  I  know  nothing  of  negative  faculties, 
or  powers,  and  consequently,  I  can  have  nothing  to 
do  with  negative  organs.  But,  indeed,  this  affair 
of  negative  organs,  is  little  more  than  a  stupid 
blunder.  These  so-called  negatives,  are  in  reality 
opposites,  not  negations.  To  talk  of  a  negative  or¬ 
gan,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  would  be  mad¬ 
ness.  Each  organ  must  have  an  appropriate  stimu¬ 
lus.  But  what  can  be  the  excitant  of  a  negative  or¬ 
gan  ?  Why,  a  negation,  a  nothing.  Would  it  not 
be  somewhat  strange  to  talk  of  an  organ  that  should 
indicate  the  absence  of  attachment,  tor  instance,  as 
its  special  function  ?  No  feeling  or  sensation  could 
depend  upon  it,  for  these  are  all  positives;  no  percep¬ 
tion  or  memory  could  depend  upon  it,  for  these,  also, 
are  positives.  Its  function,  therefore,  would  be 
nothing,  its  excitant  nothing.  You  see,  then,  that 
to  talk  of  negative  organs  or  faculties,  in  strict  Ian- 
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guage,  is  to  talk  sheer  nonsense.  The  use  of  the 
terms,  therefore,  by  these  experimenters  is,  for  the 
most  part,  a  blunder,  for  they  have  not  at  all  qua¬ 
lified  them;  but,  besides  this,  they  actually  seem  to 
believe,  in  some  sort  of  negative  faculties  and  organs. 
But  leaving  these  negatives  out  of  the  question,  my 
views,  as  to  organs  of  antipathy  have  little  connec 
tion  with  theirs,  still  less  have  they  had  a  common 
origin.  Mine  will  add  but  little  to  the  number  of  the 
organs,  for  I  consider  antipathies  to  be  the  oppro- 
priate  and  sole  functions  of  some  of  those  already 
recognised ;  theirs,  on  the  other  hand,  at  once  double 
all  the  organs,  by  assigning  a  corresponding  nega¬ 
tive  to  each  positive,  There  is  nothing  analogous 
to  this  notion,  in  my  views.  These  are,  as  yet,  but 
imperfectly  developed,  as  far  as  concerns  the  exact 
number  and  nature  of  the  antipathies  and  of  their 
organs  ;  but  I  do  not  anticipate  the  least  difficulty, 
in  satisfying  phrenologists,  as  to  the  accuracy  of  my 
main  positions,  in  respect  to  them,  whenever  I  have 
an  opportunity  of  fully  explaining  my  opinions. 
Indeed,  these  opinions  clear  up  many  existing  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  place  a  portion  ot  our  science  in  a  new, 
and  very  interesting  light.  But.  of  course,  you 
must  consider  these  statements  as  mere  assertion, 
tor  the  present. 

( To  be  Continued) 


REVIEW. 


An  Address  to  the  Members  of  the  Medical 
Profession  of  Bath  and  Bristol  on  Mesme¬ 
rism,  by  J.  B.  Ellis,  F.L.S.,  read  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Bath  and  Bristol 
Branch  of  the  Provincial  Medical  Association, 
held  at  Bristol,  June  20,  1843.  London: 
Henry  Renshaw,  35G,  Strand. 

Our  reason  for  noticing  this  address  is  princi¬ 
pally  to  put  on  record  the  fact  how  men  of 
scient  ific  name  and  pretensions  are  blinded  by 
prejudice  up  to  the  present  time,  June  1843. 
The  gentleman  who  figures  with  F.L.S.  after 
his  name,  it  would  appear,  felt  a  sort  of  call  to 
endeavour  to  raise  his  voice  to  save  his  bre¬ 
thren  of  the  medical  profession  from  the  ruin 
that  may  attend  them,  should  they  descend  to 
inquire  into  the  truth  of  mesmerism,  or  in  any 
way  associate  with  mesmerisers.  The  learned 
gentleman  seems  to  have  felt  the  position  he  had 
assumed  was  not  a  very  elevated  one  mentally  con¬ 
sidered,  for  he  says,  “  The  task  is  no  very  gra¬ 
cious  one  to  attempt  to  check  investigation  into 
the  truth  of  asserted  facts,  and  especially  when 
the  call  is  made  upon  a  profession,  the  principal 
portion  of  whose  knowledge  is  based  upon  the 
result  of  cautious  experiment.”  There  is  then 
thrown  in  a  pretty  compliment  to  the  education 
and  correct  feeling  of  the  profession.  The  au¬ 
thor  of  the  address  concludes  this  paragraph,  by 
stating  the  fact,  we  are  sure.  He  says,  “  The 
subject,  however,  is  one  upon  which  I  feel 
strongly,  and  upon  which  I  desire  to  speak  with 
no  reservation.”  After  such  a  declaration,  is  it 
not  strange  that  friends  could  be  found  to  wish 
the  publication  of  an  address  upon  a  scientific 
subject  requiring  cool  and  patient  investigation, 
when  the  gentleman,  iq  delivering  it,  had  openly 


declared  he  was  under  the  influence  of  strong 
feeling ,  when  to  have  the  slightest  claim  to  at¬ 
tention  he  should  have  been  using  the  intellect 
he  possesses.  Fancy  a  man  standing  up  to  di¬ 
rect  the  members  of  a  learned  profession,  and 
declaring  he  was  following  his  strong  feelings, 
and  would  speak  without  reservation.  At  p.  8, 
"here  is  just  a  slice  of  liberality,  for  the  modest 
gentleman  says,  “  Far  be  it  from  me  to  check 
hose  of  a  philosophic  mind,  out  of  our  profession, 
(this  is  in  italics  in  the  original),  who  think  the 
matter  deserving  of  further  investigation,  from 
pursuing  it.  My  object  is,  to  exhort  my  profes¬ 
sional  brethren  not  to  listen  to  the  call  made 
upon  them  to  lend  themselves  to  assist  in  the  in¬ 
quiries  that  are  demanded  of  them  into  this 
vex ata  questio .”  The  following  are  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  above  counsel  is  based  : — 

“  Mesmerism  has  been  before  the  publie  for 
about  eighty  years,  and  notwithstanding  its  vast 
importance  if  true,  and  the  facility  of  proving  its 
truth,  it  has  made  little  or  no  progress  in  estab¬ 
lishing  itself  as  a  science.”  Is  this  F.L.S.  really 
so  ignorant  of  the  progress  making  and  made  by 
animal  magnetism  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe 
and  in  America,  or  is  he  uttering  what  he  knows 
to  be  untrue  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  his  pro¬ 
fessional  brethren,  who  are  credulous  and 
w'eak  enough  to  be  led  by  him  ? — If  really  ig¬ 
norant  —  his  presumption  is  unpardonable  to 
address  any  one  upon  a  subject  of  such  import¬ 
ance  without  knowing  something  about  it.  But 
the  gentlemans  argument  is  simply  this, — if 
true,  it  is  an  important  matter ;  you  may  easily 
prove  its  truth  or  falsehood :  we  know  nothing 
about  it,  therefore  do  not  let  us  inquire  into  the 
subject  or  seek  for  information.  He  continues, 

“  Surely  the  human  mind  has  no  natural  repug¬ 
nance  to  a  power  that  will  prevent  the  experi¬ 
encing  of  pain.”  From  the  address  before  us,  it 
appears  that  the  author  has  a  natural  repugnance 
to  what  it  is  known  wrill  in  many  instances  pre¬ 
vent  experiencing  pain.  We  dont  know  whe¬ 
ther  we  are  justified  in  inferring  that  he  has 
not  a  human  heart.  Our  space  will  not  allow 
us  to  follow  at  greater  lengths  the  shallow  ar¬ 
guments,  or  want  of  candour  manifested  through¬ 
out  this  address.  The  conduct  of  mesmerising 
exhibitors  to  gratify  curiosity,  is  fairly  ridiculed 
— the  want  of  precision  and  certainty  in  the 
manifestations  of  the  organs,  the  leading  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  operators  are  always  calculated 
to  strengthen  doubt  and  confirm  scepticism. 
Wre  are  told  too,  that  the  fact  of  a  celebrated 
physician  losing  his  practice  by  curing  his  pa¬ 
tients  without  medicine,  is  a  proof  of  the  discern¬ 
ment  and  good  sense  of  the  public.  We  do  not 
blame  the  man ;  but  he  should  have  kept  in  the 
secret,  and  not  have  cried  out  “  there  is  nothing 
like  leather.”  There  is  much  cunning  too,  in  this 
indirect  appeal  to  the  pecuniary  sympathies  of 
his  brethren  of  the  profession.  After  all  this, 
many  of  the  effects  of  mesmerism  are  admitted, 
and  an  attempt  made  to  shew  ’tis  all  the  result  of 
the  patient's  imagination.  What  does  this  mat¬ 
ter  how  it  is  caused,  if  the  effects  are  admitted  ? 

,  The  utmost  disbelief  is  declared  as  to  the  power 
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of  the  operator  to  attract  the  mesmerised  party 
towards  him,  while  the  latter  is  unconscious  of 
his  being  near ; —  the  community  of  sensation,  by 
which  the  sensations  of  the  operator,  even  those 
of  taste  are  communicated  to  the  patient ; — the 
power  of  detecting  diseases  by  the  hands ; — toge¬ 
ther  with  what  are  fantastically  called  “  the  higher 
phenomena.”  After  this  it  is  stated,  that  medi¬ 
cal  men  had  better,  when  about  to  inflict  pain, 
endeavour  to  strengthen  their  patients'  minds  to 
bear  up  under  their  trials,  by  suggesting  to  them 
Christian  motives,  and  Christian  hopes,  than 
harass  them  by  trying  if  they  can  be  put  into  a 
state  to  be  insensible  to  pain.  This,  surely,  requires 
no  comment.  Some  cases  are  mentioned  of  evil 
effects  resulting  from  an  ill-timed  application  of 
mesmerism.  If  there  is  no  influence,  how  can  ill 
effects  result  from  nothing?  We  shall  only  no¬ 
tice  the  conclusion,  which  is — that,  as  all  are  not 
susceptible  of  the  influence  of  mesmerism,  it  is  not 
worth  following  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
might  be  relieved  by  it :  “  and,'’  says,  the  author, 
“  it  seems  impossible  for  a  medical  man  to  engage 
in  the  practice  of  animal  magnetism,  without  re¬ 
sorting  to  expedients,  and  allying  himself  with 
persons,  not,  altogether,  congenial  to  a  refined 
taste  and  cultivated  mind.”  We  find,  by  this 
address,  that  medical  men  have  other  duties  than 
to  attend  upon  the  sick ; — let  all  note  this,  “We 
must,”  says  this  modest  F.L.S.,  “ protect  the 
minds  of  those  around  us,  from  the  ill  effects  of 
wild  theories  and  delusive  speculations.”  We 
thought  that  “  minds  diseased”  must  minister  to 
themselves,  or  Shakspeare  thought  so — but  he 
was  not  one  of  the  brethren.  But,  there  is  one 
sad  oversight  in  his  zeal  to  support  imagination 
against  mesmerism;  it  is  said,  that  faith  is  more 
beneficial  than  medicine,  and  will  often  counter¬ 
act  the  effects  of  improper  medicine  erroneously 
administered.  But,  after  all,  bad  as  the  subject 
is,  ’tis  not  the  worst.  The  author  of  the  address 
declares,  that  absurd  as  is  mesmerism,  in  the 
lowest  depth  there  is  a  deeper  still  :  and  that 
one  thing  which  is  more  absurd  than  this  most  ab¬ 
surd  of  all  things — mesmerism,  is,  patient  reader 
of  these  remarks, — Phrenology. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED, 

American  Journal. — Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4.  5, — Vol,  5. 
Mesmerist. — Part  2. 

Phceno  Magnet,  for  Aug. — This,  we  believe,  is 
forwarued  by  a  subscriber;  we  shall  be  happy  to  ex¬ 
change  our  periodical  with  such  others  as  are 
connected  with  subjects  coming  within  the  range  of 
science  “  The  People's  Phrenological  Journal”  is 
devoted  to. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  People's  Phrenological 

Journal. 

Birmingham ,  July  27th,  1843. 

Sir, — At  page  120  of  your  Journal  it  is  stated, 
that  a  correspondent  of  the  “  Phrenological  Jour¬ 
nal’  ’  expressed  his  surprise  at  finding  a  know¬ 


ledge  of  the  cerebral  organs  possessed  by,  at  least, 
four  persons  around  him,  at  the  lecture  of  Mr. 
Carstairs,  on  “  Mesmero-Phrenology,”  and,  that 
phrenology  had  been  more  studied  at  Leeds  than 
he  had  supposed,  &c.  Four  persons — prodigi¬ 
ous  J  I  think  it  is  very  plain  that,  not  only 
phrenology,  but,  the  science  of  phreno-magne- 
tism  is  making  greater  progress  at  Leeds,  and  in 
the  provinces  generally,  than  these  gentlemen 
are  aware  of.  Then,  again,  at  page  280,  at  the 
late  meeting  of  the  Phrenological  Association, 
Dr.  Elliotson,  when  reading  the  ad  dress, stated  that 
Dr.  Collier  had,  through  the  agency  of  mesme¬ 
rism,  ascertained  the  existence  of  200  new  organs. 
Dr.  Collier  is,  1  believe,  the  person  claiming  the 
discovery  of  exciting  the  cerebral  organs,  in 
America,  some  five  or  six  months  previous  to  its 
being  discovered  in  England.  He,  at  the  same 
time,  said,  he  had  never  been  able  to  effect  more 
than  four  organs — benevolence,  attachment,  de¬ 
structiveness,  and  pride.  By  touching  the  two 
former  organs,  the  patients  were  attracted  to¬ 
wards  him ;  by  the  two  latter,  they  drew  back 
from  him.  Aow,  by  referring  to  page  22,  in  his 
letter  to  Dr.  Engledue,  dated  Sept.  1,  1842,  he 
not  only  names  the  above  four,  but  adds  music 
and  colour.  According  to  this  statement,  the 
Dr.  seems  to  be  going  backward.  He  says  he 
has  been  practising  mesmerism  six  years;  at  any 
rate  he  must  be  making  slow  progress  lately 
compared  to  others.  I  can  say  of  myself,  that 
I  knew  nothing  of  Phreno-magnetism,  until  Mr. 
Hall’s  visit  to  Birmingham  in  January  last,  and 
yet  I  have  produced  manifestations  from  50  or¬ 
gans  at  least.  I  hope  the  Dr.  will  meet  with 
this  hint,  or,  most  assuredly,  whilst  he  is  sorting 
over  the  old  records  of  the  opposition,  the  new 
operators  will  be  in  advance  of  him.  Mr.  Atkin¬ 
son  too  referred  to  Mr.  Hall,  who  had  found  or¬ 
gans  for  everything,  and  observed  that  errors  fre¬ 
quently  arose  from  arriving  at  too  hasty  a  con¬ 
clusion,  —he  might  have  placed  his  hand  on  vari- 
|  ous  organs  at  once.  Now',  I  defy  Mr.  Atkinson, 
or  any  other  operator,  to  produce  any  such  ef¬ 
fects  as  those  I  have  witnessed,  by  Mr.  Hall,  by 
placing  the  hand  on  various  organs  at  once.  The 
fact  is,  Mr.  Hall  is  an  excellent  phrenologist  and 
a  careful  manipulator;  his  subjects  are  usually 
such  as  have  been  frequently  operated  on,  they 
are  very  susceptible,  and  the  manifestations  have 
come  out  in  many  instances  quite  unexpected, 
and  upon  repetition  have  produced  the  like  re¬ 
sults.  I  certainly  do  not  look  on  Mr.  Hall  as 
some  others  have  done,  and  I  have  good  reason, 
as  I  have  carefully  tested  so  many  facts  advanced 
by  that  gentleman,  that  I  could  not  say,  because 
I  have  not  succeeded  with  the  whole,  the  others 
are  not  true, 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours  respectfully, 

Ciiarles  Pembroke. 


Why  do  not  the  medical  men  essay  mesme¬ 
rism,  as  a  curative  agent  ?  We  lately  in  speak¬ 
ing  on  this  subject  to  a  London  practitioner, were 
told  that  a  medical  man  must  live  by  his  proles- 
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sion.  That  was  the  first  object.  He  said,  that  all 
medical  men  know  that  the  usual  complaints 
originate  in  over  eating,  or  drinking;  and 
if  it  was  not,  that  they  must  live  by  people’s  folly, 
doctors  would  only  have  to  abuse  the  men  for 
gorging,  and  scold  the  ladies  for  spoiling  the 
children.  The  majority  of  practitioners  have  their 
families,  from  which  they  regularly  draw  their 
yearly  stipends,  for  having  the  run  of  their  tables, 
and  quietly  helping  them  over  the  effects  of  their 
ignorance  and  folly.  This  accounts  for  the 
apathy  of  the  medical  profession,  if  not  for  their 
opposition.  The  “Lancet,”  for  July  8th,  in  an  an¬ 
swer  to  correspondents,  states,  that  any  body  is 
inexcusable  for  entertaining  a  doubt  of  the  fal¬ 
lacy  of  mesmerism,  after  their  exposure  of  the 
imposture  in  1838.  Strange,  that  in  all  countries 
clever  men  are  daily  admitting  the  influence, 
and  only  wonder  how  the  Editor  of  the  Lancet 
can  remain  so  wilfully  blind  to  facts  passing 
every  day  around  him. 


Tasso,  it  is  well  known,  composed  his  finest 
poetry  during  the  accesses  of  mania.  Pin  el 
quotes  from  M.  Perfect,  the  case  of  a  young 
female  of  a  very  delicate  constitution,  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  nervous  affections,  who  became  insane : 
during  the  continuance  of  her  disease,  she  com¬ 
posed  with  facility,  in  English,  very  sweet  verses, 
although  she  had  never  previously  shown  any 
fondness  for  poetry. — Pinel  on  Menial  Aliena¬ 
tion,  pp.  112  and  155. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


We  have  received  J  J.  Ronsseaus’s  work  on  Edu¬ 
cation,  “  Emilias,”  from  a  subscriber,  to  be  given  to 
any  society  of  working  men  to  whom  it  Mould  be 
useful.  If  the  secretary  of  any  such  society  will 
apply  to  us  for  the  same,  we  shall  be  glad  to  for¬ 
ward  the  views  of  our  subscriber,  if  satisfied  with  the 
society. 

Will  our  friend  let  us  peruse  the  work  offered 
for  publication  in  the  Journal.  As  it  has  been  lent 
to  clergymen  and  laymen,  we  shall  not  surely  be 
refused.  If  we  determine  on  accepting  the  offer,  we 
will  return  it,  with  all  else  requested. 

Scrutator. — Many  mesmeric  patients,  although 
greatly  influenced  by  the  principle,  are  conscious 
of  the  existing  and  ordinary  working  state,  and  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  organization  and  excited  cere¬ 
bral  action  deceive  their  mesmerisers,  and  throw 
much  doubt  upon  all  experiments  of  a  similar  cha¬ 
racter,  where  the  object  is  to  exhibit.  Mesmerisers 
should  be  very  careful  not  to  put  leading  questions, 
we  do  not  value  manifestations  brought  out  by  talk¬ 
ing  to  the  patient. 

O.  N. — Phrenology  is  of  the  greatest  use  in  edu¬ 
cation  ;  but  [the  mother  or  teacher  must  understand 
it  before  they  can  apply  its  principles.  A  little  know¬ 
ledge  in  this  respect  may  be  a  dangerous  thing. 

Eliza. — Yes,  we  still  doubt  on  that  point;  many 
experiments  we  have  seen,  do  not  satisfactorily  prove 
the  locality  of  the  organs. 

A  subscriber  at  Birmingham. — No,  certainly  not; 
the  power  does  not  depend  upon  the  exactness  of 
the  manipulations  we,  ranker,  are  inclined  to  think 


the  process  only  beneficial  as  far  as  it  concentrates 
the  mental  powers. 

Querist. — We  cannot  help  its  being  a  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  studying  Phrenology  ;  this  and  many 
other  {difficulties  must  be  overcome  by  study  and 
observation — read  attentively — and  then  observe 
carefully. 

JVilmot. — How  can  any  one  suppose  it  possible,  if 
we  are  honest,  that  we  can  say  what  profession  a  lad 
is  best  fitted  for  from  a  father’s  estimate  of  six  or 
seven  of  his  organs  ? 

A  student. — The  first  No.  of  the  Library  will  ap¬ 
pear  the  first  Saturday  in  SeptemLer. 

A  would-be  Subscriber, — can  obtain  the  Parts  re¬ 
gular,  if  ordered  of  any  respectable  bookseller. 

Saturday  is  the  publishing  day  for  the  Journal ; 
it  |is  always  ready  lor  the  country  parcels  on  the 
Thursday,  thereioie  it  goes  to  press  on  Wednesday 
morning,  and  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  notice  letters 
which  do  nor  arrive  by  the  previous  Saturday. 

PV.  B — One  reason  why  medical  men  do  not 
practice  phrenology  is,  that  so  few  are  competent,  even 
among  those  who  admit  its  truth;  to  make  a  good 
practical  phrenologist  a  much  higher  organisation, 
combined  with  more  favourable  circumstances,  is 
necessary  than  to  quality  for  a  surgeon  or  M.D. 


ERRATA, 

See  Mr.  Rickards’s  Letter  in  the  26th  Num¬ 
ber,  at  page  310. 

For  “clear  arguments,” read  clever  arguments. 

For  “  In  looking  at  the  fgures,"  read  these 
figures. 

For  “  their  recollections  of  the  elements  of  con¬ 
figuration,”  read  the  other  elements. 

System  of  Phrenology,  page  314,  last  line 
but  one,  for  “  there  is  not  a  depression,  &c.” 
read  as  follows: — “  there  is  a  depression  often  to 
be  observed,  or  a  great  flatness  at  the  side  of  the 
head  ;  the  face  will  generally,  & c.  ” 
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( Continued . ) 

It  has  less  influence  upon  the  feelings.  The  or¬ 
gans  of  these  are  larger,  and,  generally,  more 
active: — it  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  we  strive 
to  bring  them  to  act,  as  much  as  possible,  un- 
derthe  influence  of  cautiousness  and  reflection. 
The  greatest  evil  in  the  present  state  of  men’s 
minds  is,  the  general  tendency  to  act  more  from 
impulse  than  reason.  It  restrains  the  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  adhesiveness,  acquisitiveness,  and  pas¬ 
sion;  but,  less  so,  those  of  amativeness  and  phi¬ 
loprogenitiveness.  It  has  scarce  any  effect  upon 
the  instinctive  sensations  bearing  immediately 
upon  our  existence,  and  tending  to  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  our  instinctive  wants,  as  alimentive- 
ness,  respiration,  and  the  excretions. 

Its  manifestations,  in  excess,  lead  to  perpetual 
doublings  and  misgivings.  The  individual  is 
never  decided, — always  has  a  “but,”  or  a  “may 
be,”  or  “perhaps,”  or  it  “may  be  so; — and  after 
conning  a  matter  over,  again  and  again,  the  re¬ 
sult  generally  is,  that  nothing  is  done,  or  no 
°i  inion  at  all  formed  upon  the  subject  under 
consideration.  Cowper  describes  this  effect  of 
the  faculty  under  consideration  thus ; — 

Dubious  is  such  a  scrupulous  good  man  — 

Yes- — you  may  catch  him  tripping  if  you  can. 

He  would  not,  with  a  peremptory  tone. 

Assert  ti.e  nose  upon  Iris  face  his  own  ; 

With  hesitation,  admirably  slow. 

He  humbly  hopes — presumes — it  may  be  so. 

His  evidence,  if  he  were  called  bylaw 
To  swear  to  some  enormity  he  saw. 

For  want  of  prominence,  and  just  relief. 

Would  bangan  honest  man  and  save  a  thief. 

He  ties  up  all  his  hearers  in  suspense  ; 

Knows  what  l  e  knows  as  if  be  knew  it  not. 

What  he  remembers  seems  to  have  forgot; 

His  sole  opinion,  whatso’er  befal. 

Cent  ring,  at  last,  in  having  none  at  all.” 

1  his  feeling  is  often  manifested  in  a  diseased 
state.  Dr.  Gall  relates  many  instances  of  indi¬ 
viduals  being  afflicted  with  a  disease  of  the  or¬ 
gan  of  cautiousness.  He  was  called  in  to  attend 
two  gentlemen  in  Paris, — both  in  easy  circum¬ 
stances,  and  having  families  around  them.  They 
were  suffering  from  the  fear  that  their  wives 
end  children  would  come  to  want,  and  die  of 
hunger.  1  was  impossible  to  com  ince  them,  by 


reasoning,  of  their  error.  When  cured,  they 
could  not  bear  to  hear  mention  made  of  their 
past  condition,  for  fear  of  a  relapse.  They  had 
always  been  of  gloomy  dispositions. 

Pin  el  mentions  many  cases  clearly  the  result 
of  an  over-active  cautiousness.  One  instance  will 
suffice.  “A  distinguished  military  officer,”  lie 
states,  “  after  fifty  years  of  active  service,  was  at¬ 
tacked  with  disease.  At  its  commencement  the 
most  vivid  emotions  were  experienced  from  the 
slightest  causes  ;  if  any  disease,  for  example,  was 
mentioned,  he  would  directly  fancy  himself  at¬ 
tacked  by  it.  If  he  heard  any  one  spoken  of  as 
being  deranged  in  their  intellect,  he  would  in¬ 
stantly  fancy  himself  insane,  and  retire  to  his 
chamber  a  prey  to  melancholy  thoughts.  Every 
thing  was  to  him  an  object  of  fear  and  alarm. 
Often,  when  he  entered  a  strange  house,  he  fan¬ 
cied  that  the  floor  would  fall,  and  precipitate  him 
amidst  the  ruins.  Pie  could  not  pass  a  bridge 
without  alarm,  unless  he  felt  impelled  by  a  sen¬ 
timent  of  honor,  for  the  purpose  of  fighting.” 

1  he  forms  in  which  this  disease  appear  are 
numberless; — detailed  accounts  may  be  found  in 
all  the  works  published  on  mental  derangement, 
hypochondriasis,  & c.  It  is  important  that  all 
should  understand  that  every  appearance  of  low  ¬ 
ness  of  spirits,  melancholy,  or  terror,  and 
alarm,  is  a  disease  of  a  corporeal  organ,  and 
cannot  be  relieved  by  exciting  another  power, 
any  more  than  treating  the  arm  will  cure  the 
leg.  it  is,  therefore,  at  all  times  useless  to  reason 
upon  the  subject.  'i  he  sufferings  proceeding 
from  diseased  cautiousness  can  no  more  be  talked 
away,  than  can  the  rheumatism  or  tooth-ache, 
both  diseases  of  other  portions  of  the  nervous 
system. 

Examples. — We  might  refer  to  almost  all 
those  men  who  have  distinguished  themselves, 
and  taken  a  lead  in  society  as  politicians,  men  of 
science,  &e.,  as  examples  of  the  activity  of  this 
faculty,  especially  if  they  have  maintained  their 
standing.  Chance  may  elevate  for  a  time, — but 
chance  will  again  overthrow',  unless  there  be 
enough  cautiousness,  as  well  as  reflecting  power, 
to  guide  and  direct  men  and  measures,  llroussais 
give.i  an  admirable  description  of  the  power  given 
by  this  faculty  in  the  instance  ol  Dupuytren, 
the  celebi ated  surgeon,  who  had  this  organ  very 
large.  Dupuytren,  Le  tells  us,  calculated  every 
action,  every  word,—  he  never  let  escape  him  a 
gesture,  a  whisper,  the  effect  ol  which  he  had 
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not  calculated  and  foreseen ; — that  he  had  a  man¬ 
ner  of  conducting  himself  according  as  his  pa¬ 
tient  was  a  common  or  a  superior  one,  and  a 
more  reserved  manner  for  princes: — he  was  still 
a  different  man  with  his  colleagues;  and  to  con¬ 
clude,  had  a  character  which  he  put  on  for  his 
gratuitous  patients.  Cuvier  was  a  man  who,  also, 
calculated  well  his  actions  and  his  words : — he 
had  a  large  development  of  this  organ. 

This  organ  is  generally  found  large  in  the 
heads  of  suicides.  Not  that  even  in  an  excited 
state  it  is  to  be  inferred  this  organ  leads  to  self- 
destruction, — but  it  causes  misery  and  suffering 
to  the  individual — all  things  are  seen  with  the 
jaundiced  eye  of  melancholy — bright  and  cheer¬ 
ful  prospects  are  “  sicldied  o’er  with  the  pale  cast 
of  thought” — gloomy  notions  are  engendered — 
the  life  becomes  a  burden — and,  according  to  a 
previously,  explained  law  of  nature,  destructive¬ 
ness  is  aroused  by  the  unpleasing  activity  of  other 
feelings,  and  urges  the  luckless  being  to  end  his 
woes  by  violent  means,  and  self-destruction  is 
often  the  consequence. 

The  character  of  the  fearful  man,  as  depicted 
by  Theophrastus,  is  a  good  illustration  of  the 
effects  of  this  organ,  large,  on  the  character  of  an 
individual.  It  is  generally  much  larger  in  the 
female  head  than  the  male  head,  and  larger  in 
the  heads  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Christian 
countries  than  it  is  in  those  of  the  Mahomedans. 
It  is  large  in  the  heads  of  most  known  public 
characters, — Fox,  Cassimer  Perrier,  Lord  John 
Russel,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  &c.  &c.  Among  the 
most  remarkable  instances  of  a  deficiency  of  this 
organ  we  may  notice  Dr.  Dodd,  who,  perhaps, 
owed  his  death  to  this  cause,  or,  at  any  rate,  to 
a  want  of  cautiousness  and  conscientiousness. 
Although  an  educated  man  his  powerful  benevo¬ 
lence,  acting  unrestrained,  led  him  to  a  crime 
which  he  expiated  on  the  scaffold. 

Another  remarkable  instance  of  the  deficiency 
of  this  organ,  was  in  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Bentigoss,  in  whose  head  there  was  a  positive  de¬ 
pression,  in  the  part  indicated  as  the  seat  of  this 
organ.  Bentigoss  was  possessed  of  an  ample  for¬ 
tune, — his  intellectual  powers  were  of  a  high 
character,  combined  with  very  strong  affec¬ 
tionate  feelings, — but  wanting  circumspection  he 
wras  ruined.  He  cou  d  not  attend  to  business, 
or  calculate  the  consequences  of  his  thoughts,  his 
sentiments,  feelings,  or  instincts,  but  abandoned 
himself  to  their  control — trusting  with  implicit 
faith  to  the  goodness  of  others.  Many  criminals 
have  this  organ  large,  and  the  manifestations  will 
be  apparent  in  their  precautions  before  and  after 
the  crime- — in  fact,  the  large  or  small  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  organ  will  often  give  a  clue  to  the 
kind  of  crime  w  hich  may  have  been  commited — 
and  great  care  is  taken  to  avoid  detection.  The 
recklessness  and  want  of  caution  shewn  by  some 
robbers  and  murderers  is  astonishing  to  the 
generality  of  mankind  qt 

It  is  large  in  the  German,  Scotch,  and  English 
head ;  less  so  in  the  Irish  and  French. 

Animals  of  some  species  have  this  organ 


very  large ;  its  situation  is  nearly  the  same  as  in 
man  : — it  gives  the  great  breadth  to  the  head, 
which  may  be  observed  in  many  animals,  above 
the  opening  of  the  ear,  and  rather  in  front.  For 
illustrations  of  this  organ,  Dr.  Gall  refers  us  to 
those  animals  which  venture  out  at  nights,  and 
such  as  place  sentinels  to  warn  them  of  danger, 
and  mentions  bats,  owds,  the  chamois,  cranes, 
buzzards,  &c. ;  in  the  heads  of  all  of  these  spe¬ 
cies  the  organ  is  largely  developed.  In  animals 
it  is  larger  in  the  females  than  the  males,  and  it  is 
well  known  to  naturalists,  that  a  female  is  alwrays 
selected  to  march  in  front  of  those  animals  which 
go  about  in  troops,  to  espy  danger ;  upon  its  ap¬ 
proach,  the  females  retreat  to  the  rear, — the 
males  advance  to  attack  or  to  repel  the  danger. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  combativeness,  the 
organ  of  courage,  is  generally  larger  in  males  ; 
the  fact  of  females  being  generally  more  cautious 
than  males  is  fully  corroborated  in  the  following 
records.  Capt.  Franklin,  in  his  Journey  to  the 
Arctic  regions ,  says,  “  It  is  extraordinary  that, 
although  I  made  enquiries,  extensively,  among 
the  Indians,  I  met  but  one  who  said  he  had 
killed  a  she  bear,  with  young  in  the  womb.” 
Dr.  Gall  mentions  that  he  killed  twenty  squir¬ 
rels  without  finding  a  single  female  among  them  ; 
although  it  was  not  the  season  in  wdiich  they 
are  confined  by  the  care  of  the  young.  He 
caught  forty-four  cats,  during  three  years,  and 
among  them  there  were  only  five  females.  In 
the  course  of  one  winter,  upwards  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  bears  were  killed  in  some  of  the  provinces 
of  Virginia,  and  only  twro  females  were  dis¬ 
covered  among  them.  An  official  list  was 
published  in  France  of  the  wrolves  killed  in 
one  year,  by  Count  Geradin,  captain  of  the 
royal  chace,  and  his  company ;  it  shewred  that 
there  wrere  destroyed  1894  males,  and  not  more 
than  522  females.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
there  is  a  greater  number  of  males  produced 
among  animals  than  females,  but  not  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  difference  stated  above.  Dr.  Vi- 
mont  states  that  it  is  large  generally  in  mules, 
and  quotes  from  the  writings  of  M.  Flumboldt 
an  interesting  account  of  the  caution  displayed 
by  mules  employed  to  convey  travellers  over  the 
mountainous  districts  in  Spain;  in  many  places 
they  wind  their  way  along  paths  scarcely  wide 
enough  for  them  to  place  one  foot  safely  at  a 
time; — upon  approaching  a  dangerous  spot,  the 
mule  will  stop  deliberately, — turn  its  head  to  the 
right  and  the  left, — it  cannot  be  urged  on.  The 
obstinacy  generally  attributed  to  these  animals, 
this  author  thinks  the  result  of  this  faculty  with 
firmness.  After  having  deliberated  slowdy,  the 
resolution  is  formed,  and  if  allowed  to  follow  its 
natural  instinct,  it  will  always  choose  a  sure  way 
to  avoid  the  danger ;  thus,  the  mountaineers  in 
lending  a  mule,  will  say,  “  I  do  not  give  you  the 
best  looking  one,  but  the  one  that  reasons  best.” 
The  want  of  this  organ  may  be  seen  in  many 
animals  living  domesticated,  and  which  appear 
to  have  less  need  of  circumspection. 

(To  he  Continued.) 
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Burke,  Fox,  and  Pitt. 

{Continued from  Page  330.) 

This  was  said  to  form  a  striking  contrast  to 
t  lie  mildness,  the  suavity,  and  urbanity  of  his 
manners  in  private  life,  where  he  is  known  to  have 
been  as  much  beloved  by  his  personal  friends,  as 
he  was  admired  and  idolized  by  his  party,  as  a 
public  leader.  These  opposite  qualities,  which 
he  thus  displayed,  are  easily  explained  on  the 
phrenological  system,  by  supposing,  what  must 
have  been  the  facts,  that  he  possessed  at  once,  a 
great  developmentof  combativeness,  and  destruc¬ 
tiveness,  and  also,  of  benevolence.  The  one  of 
these  qualities  does  not,  as  has  been  said,  neutra¬ 
lize  the  others,  as  an  alkali  and  acid ;  they  re¬ 
main  both  of  them  in  high  activity,  in  one,  and 
the  same  character,  either  alternately,  or  at  one 
and  the  same  time :  destructiveness  may  often 
come  in  aid  of  benevolence,  or  of  justice,  or  of 
the  other  superior  sentiments,  resisting  every 
species  of  fraud,  oppression,  and  wrong.  Thus, 
in  the  character  given  of  himself  by  Job,  he 
says  “I  broke  the  jaws  of  the  wicked,  and 
plucked  the  spoil  out  of  his  teeth.”  It  is  evi¬ 
dent,  from  the  bust  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  also  from 
what  is  known  of  his  life  and  character,  that  he 
had  a  considerable  share  of  the  lower  propensi¬ 
ties — as  well  as  of  those  higher  powers,  which 
add  dignity  to  character  ;  and  in  him,  at  least, 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  these  lower  powers 
added  a  force,  and  an  overwhelming  energy  to 
his  mind,  which  otherwise,  it  could  not  have 
possessed.  His  speaking  was,  also,  characterised 
by  very  considerable  ideality  and  hope,  and  pro¬ 
bably  a  great  endowment  of  the  love  of  approba¬ 
tion.  The  former  quality,  ideality,  cultivated 
by  a  classical  education,  conferred  such  a  portion 
of  relined  taste,  as  wrould  prevent  him  from  offend¬ 
ing,  even  in  the  midst  of  what  appeared  the  un¬ 
controlled  bursts  of  passion,  and  to  infuse  into  all 
his  conceptions,  the  glow  of  genius,  and  the 
splendour  of  eloquence.  To  a  great  endowment 
of  hope,  joined  with  benevolence,  it  was  proba¬ 
bly  owing,  that  this  great  man  was  led  to  form 
too  flattering  expectations  of  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  to  the  world,  and  the  cause  of  liberty, 
by  wdrat  took  place  at  the  first  breaking  out  of 
the  French  revolution,  and  to  see,  amidst  all  the 
horrors  and  the  blood  of  that  distracted  period, 
symptoms  of  the  commencement  of  a  new  and  a 
better  order  of  things,  the  downfall  of  tyranny, 
and  the  regeneratiott,  and  ultimate  happiness  of 
a  mighty  people.  To  his  benevolence,  we  must 
certainly  attribute  the  ultimate  success  of  that 
great  measure,  which  formed  the  glory  of  his 
last  short  administration,  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade, — a  measure,  w  hich  had  he  never  have 
accomplished  anything  else,  wras  sufficient  to  en¬ 
title  him  to  the  gratitude  of  the  world.  But 
much  of  what  he  did,  is,  certainly  also,  to  be 
traced  to  the  love  of  approbation, — his  affability, 
so  contrary  to  the  distance  and  hauteur  of  his 
great  rival, — and  his  descending  on  many  occa¬ 


sions  to  gratify  the  humours  of  the  lower  orders, 
in  a  manner  which  would  certainly  have  been 
considered  derogatory  to  his  dignity  by  the 
statelier  and  more  reserved  temper  of  the  other. 
With  regard  again  to  the  peculiar  character,  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  as  shewn  both  in  his  conduct  and  in 
his  eloquence,  a  phrenologist,  would  certainly, 
attribute  to  him  an  intellect,  penetrating  and 
acute,  but  not  very  philosophical  or  profound. 
He  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  tact  of 
discrimination  of  character,  and  of  suiting  his 
arguments  to  the  feelings  and  views  of  those 
to  whom  they  were  addressed.  The  mask 
taken  from  liis  forehead  after  death  (in  the 
society’s  collection)  shows  a  full  individuality 
and  large  comparison ;  two  powders  which  are 
essential  for  this  sort  of  tact,  and  of  the  most 
eminent  use  to  a  public  speaker.  His  causality 
and  wit,  do  not  seem  to  be  equally  large,  and 
ideality,  does  not  appear  to  be  developed  to  any 
remarkable  degree.  This  corresponds  exactly 
wTith  the  character  of  his  eloquence,  which  was 
more  distinguished  for  acute  observation,  and 
copiousness  of  illustration,  than  for  any  profound 
or  original  views  of  political  economy,  or  of 
human  nature.  In  his  conduct  as  a  minister  he 
was  naturally  averse  from  entertaining  new 
views  in  the  science  of  government,  or  from  en¬ 
tering  upon  untried  and  untrodden  paths ;  but 
preferred  to  follow  in  the  tracts  which  had  been 
pointed  out  by  the  wisdom  of  preceding  ages, 
and  rendered  safe  by  many  examples.  His  cau¬ 
tiousness,  was  probably  considered  larger  than 
that  of  Mr.  "Fox,  and  his  hope  smaller,  which 
joined  to  the  constitution  of  his  intellect  as  above 
explained,  would  render  him  more  inclined  to 
keep  the  beaten  paths,  and  to  avoid  experiments 
in  legislation.  But  what  gave  to  his  other 
powers,  such  as  they  are,  the  commanding  influ¬ 
ence  which  he  so  long  retained  over  the  councils 
of  the  nation,  was  his  possessing,  (as  I  conclude, 
that  he  must  have  possessed,)  together  with  a 
large  self-esteem,  a  much  superior  endowment  of 
self-esteem  and  firmness  than  either  of  the  other 
two  great  men.  To  the  first  of  these  qualities, 
is  to  be  attributed  the  prodigious  confidence 
which  he  possessed  in  the  able  sufficiency  of  his 
own  talents,  his  taking  upon  himself,  all,  or  nearly 
all,  the  responsible  duty  of  the  public  business ; 

I  and,  like  an  eastern  monarch,  not  bearing  a  bro¬ 
ther  near  the  throne.  To  the  last,  is  to  be 
ascribed,  that  invincible  spirit,  which  was  neither 
to  be  shaken  by  adverse,  nor  cajoled  by  a  pros¬ 
perous  state  of  the  public  fortunes, — that  immove¬ 
able  fortitude  wffiich  enabled  him  to  hold  on  his 
course,  and  maintain  his  plan,  like  “  TenerifFe, 
or  Atlas,  unremoved,”  in  the  midst  of  a  more 
formidable  opposition  at  home,  and  a  more  appal¬ 
ling  array  of  dangers  from  abroad,  than  ever  it 
had  fallen  to  the  iot  of  any  minister  of  Britain 
to  encounter.  He  seemed,  in  short,  as  little 
moved  by  the  attacks  upon  himself,  and  his  ad¬ 
ministration,  as  rocks  are, — 

When  angry  billows  split  themselves  against 
Their  flinty  ribs,  or  as  the  moon  is  moved. 

When  wolves  with  hunger  pined,  howl  at  her  bright 
ness. 
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He  must,  also,  have  possessed  a  great  concentra- 
tiveness,  a  quality  which  is  eminently  conspicu¬ 
ous  in  his  speeches,  where  he  displayed  the  talents 
of  keeping  Ins  attention  from  the  first  to  the 
last,  steadily  directed  to  one  point,  never  wander¬ 
ing  from  the  path  of  strict  logical  sequence,  and 
bringing  arguments  and  illustrations  from  all 
possible  sources  to  bear  upon  his  original  propo¬ 
sition  ;  so  that  nothing  was  introduced  extra¬ 
neous  to  the  subject,  or  which  did  not  ultimately 
tell  in  the  winding  up  of  his  peroration.  The 
description  which  has  been  given  us,  even  of  his 
gestures,  and  the  tones  of  his  voice,  his  rising  in 
his  emphasis,  and  mouthing  his  syllables  with 
the  most  distinct  enunciation,  is  quite  corres¬ 
pondent  with  those  qualities  of  mind  which  have 
been  ascribed  to  him.  We  may  add,  that  the 
bust  which  is  in  the  society’s  collection,  coincides 
most  remarkably  with  this  supposed  development; 
those  parts  of  the  head,  in  regions,  No’s.  3,  10, 
and  18,  being,  evidently,  very  fully  developed, 
while  those  of  the  animal  propensities  are 
very  little  so  ;  another  circumstance,  which  is, 
also,  quite  conformable  to  his  character.  Now, 
it  may  be  asked,  not,  whether  any  of  the  me¬ 
taphysical  systems  of  the  mind,  furnish  a  better 
account  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  differences 
which  appear  in  those  three  great  men,  but,  whe¬ 
ther,  they  furnish  us  with  any  accounts  at  all  of 
those  differences  ?  Surely,  it  will  not  be  said, 
that  this  is  a  useless,  or  an  uninteresting  study. 

'I  he  proper  study  of  “mankind  is  man,”  and  this 
is  not  merely  acknowledged  in  words,  but  we 
see,  by  the  interest  which  is  felt  in  everything 
that  is  promised  to  give  us  an  insight  into  the 
mind  and  feelings  of  man,  what  a  strong  hold 
it  takes  upon  our  hearts  and  imaginations.  We 
love  to  observe  the  progress  from  infancy  to 
manhood;  and  to  see  the  powers  of  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  mind  gradually  develop  their  great  ener¬ 
gies.  To  use  the  words  of  an  eloquent  writer, 
“we  delight  to  watch  fold  by  fold  the  buckling 
on  of  the  celestial  panoply,  and  to  witness  the 
leading  forth  of  that  chariot,  which,  borne  on 
irresistible  wheels,  and -drawn  by  steeds  of  im¬ 
mortal  race,  is  to  crush  the  necks  of  the  mighty, 
and  sweep  away  the  serried  strength  of  armies. 
1’hrenology  does  this  in  a  degree  that  never  has 
been  accomplished,  or  even  attempted  by  any 
other  system.  It  lays  open  to  us  the  mechanism 
of  this  celestial  armour, — takes  it  to  pieces,  and 
shews  us  the  wonderful  adaptation  of  each  part 
to  its  several  ends,  and  the  admirable  fitness  of 
the  whole,  for  the  work  it  has  to  accomplish  ; 
and  hence  arises  one  of  the  strongest  presump¬ 
tions,  that  it  is  not  the  invention  of  man,  but  in 
reality,  the  production  of  a  divine  artificer. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  T. 

Niagara. — A  river  of  North  America,  form¬ 
ing  the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  connecting  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario. 
Eighteen  miles  from  Fort  Erie  are  the  Falls,  three 
distinct  cataracts  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
in  height.  The  river  is  here  seven  hundred  and 

fortv  vards  wide. 
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lectu re  4r it. — ( Continued.) 

You  see  then,  that  I  do  not,  in  the  least.,  interfere 
with  the  existing  belief  of  phrenologists,  that  all  our 
attachments,  loves,  and  sympathies,  spring  from  par¬ 
ticular  organs ;  I  even  go  farther,  and  provide  an  ¬ 
other  set  of  organs  for  our  antipathies.  All  I  assert 
is,  that,  in  some  constitutions,  the  sympathies,  and. 
in  others,  the  antipathies  are  more  prone  to  action, 
ceteris  paribus.  Or,  to  put  the  case  still  more  cl  earl}’  : 
it  we  lake  two  individuals  in  whom  the  whole  anti¬ 
pathetic  and  social  regions  are  equally  developed, 
and  whose  organic  activity,  is  also  equal,  but  whose 
temperaments  present  the  difference  I  have  in  view, 
then  the  one  person  will,  in  given  circumstances, 
find  more  objects  to  excite  his  sympathies  ;  fewer  to 
call  forth  .Ills  antipathies,  than  the  other,  The  one, 
for  instance,  will  find  many  persons  whom  he  can 
more  or  less  like  ;  few  against  whom  he  can  enter¬ 
tain  anything  like  decided  aversion,  much  less 
hatred.  The  other,  on  the  contrary,  meets  with 
very  few  with  whom  he  can  at  all  really  sympathise; 
many  from  whom  he  instinctively  shrinks,  and 
whom  any  trifling  injury  would  soon  convert  into 
objects  of  decided  hatred.  The  one  will  have  many 
attachments,  the  other  few  ;  but  those  few  may  be 
enthusiastically  watm  and  permanent.  Now,  you 
cannot  tor  a  moment  doubt,  that  these  contrasts  of 
character  exist;  the  only  question  is,  what  is  their 
oiigin  ?  It  cannot  be  the  development  of  the  social 
feelings,  because  you  will  find  many  in  whom 
the  whole  posterior  region  of  the  head  is 
largely  developed,  and  who,  nevertheless,  find  com¬ 
paratively  few  for  whom  they  can  entertain  very 
warm  feelings  ;  while  others,  in  whom  this  region  is 
1  ut  moderately  developed,  are  very  exciteable  in 
respect  to  attachments,  though  their  friendships, 
however  warm  and  sincere  at  the  time,  are  apt  to  be 
somewhat  evanescent,  unless  aided  by  circumstances. 
Neither  can  all  this  depend  on  the  development  of 
the  moral  region  ;  because  it  is  here,  that  the  organs 
of  the  antipathies  are  principally  located.  These 
organs  must  he  largely  developed  in  all  who  are 
predominantly  just  and  good  ;  because  the  moral 
feelings  are  actually  antipathies, — but  yet  they  do 
not  necessarily  produce  the  kind  of  antipathy  I 
speak  of.  Thus  a  good  man  may  have  the  most  in¬ 
tense  abhorrence  of  all  kinds  of  wickedness,  and  yet 
may  entertain  nothing  but  feelings  of  compassion 
for  the  perpetrator  of  wickedness.  Even  those  who 
would  be  most  ligoious  in  exacting  punishment  for 
crime,  may  have  no  feelings  of  personal  aversion  to 
the  criminal.  On  the  other  hand,  personal  aversion 
may  be  most  intense,  where  the  moral  feelings  are 
but  moderately  developed.  This  is  indeed,  a  matter 
of  constant  occurrence.  Now  then,  though  these 
moral  antipathies  may  1  e,  and  very  often  are,  the 
cause  of  personal  antipathy,  yet  it  is  evident,  that 
they  are  not  always  the  cause,  both  from  what  I  have 
said,  and  also  from  the  faetthat  we  may  feel  aversion 
lor  a  person,  the  very  first  time  we  behold  him, 
when,  consequently,  these  sentiments  are  not  at  all 
concerned.  Neither  is  this  an  affair  of  the  selfish 
feelings,  so  called.  The  only  ones,  among  these, 
that  can  fce  supposed  in  any  way  concerned  in  the 
case,  are  combativeness,  destructiveness,  and  cau¬ 
tiousness.  But  wc  may  feel  aversion  to  a  person, 
without  caring  to  oppose  him,  in  any  way,  without 
wishing  to  destroy  or  injure  him,  or  without  Vein 
afraid  of  him  :  while,  on  the  contrary,  we  may  1 
afraid  of  one  whom  we  love,  we  may  take  a  pleasure 
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in  destroying  an  object  towards  which  we  entertain 
no  sort  of  antipathy,  or  we  may  delight  in  opposing, 
combating,  or  conquering,  in  a  variety  of  harmless 
ways,  our  dearest  friends.  Nor  will  the  peculiari¬ 
ties  in  question  be  found  entirely  to  depend  upon 
those  portions  of  the  organism,  from  which  we  derive 
our  ideas  of  the  beautiful,  the  grand.  See.,  and  their 
opposites.  Those  most  imbued,  as  well  as  those  least 
imbued  with  these  sentiments,  may  equally  feel  the 
antipathies  I  speak  of,  or  be  equally  devoid  of  them. 
Relatively,  of  course,  I  mean  ;  no  one  can  be  wholly 
devoid  of  them.  In  fact,  were  we  able,  exactly  to 
specify  all  those  qualities,  or  circumstances,  which 
produce  sympathy,  on  the  one  hand,  and  antipathy 
on  the  other,  and  had  we  also  discovered  the  pre¬ 
cise  organ  of  each  sympathy  and  antipathy,  we 
should  still  find  that  the  tendency  to  manifest  these 
was  not  exactly  proportioned  to  the  size,  or  activity 
of  their  organs.  There  is  a  some'hing  else  in  the 
constitution,  besides  the  cerebral  organism,  which 
leaves  one  individual  more  prone  to  be  attracted;  an¬ 
other  more  prone  to  be  repelled.  What  it  is,  I  do 
not  know,  but  I  can  tell  you  something  about  the 
external  indications  of  these  peculiarities,  and  about 
the  kind  of  men  in  whom  they  may,  respectively, 
be  expected  to  be  found. 

You  will  observe  that  there  are  some  tribes  of 
mem  who,  as  far  as  we  know  anything  of  them, 
have  always  been  hunters.  These,  when  they  come 
at  all  in  contact  with  civilization,  do  so  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  warriors;  indeed  warrior  and  hunter  are 
nearly  synonimous.  Many  other  tribes  may  be 
equally  brave  in  war  as  the  pure  hunter ;  but  war 
with  them  is  either  a  matter  of  necessity,  or  avarice, 
or  ambition,  or  friendship,  fee. ;  but  with  him  it  is 
prized  for  its  own  sake,  it  is  his  element.  Well 
then,  if  you  study  the  characters  of  those  specimens 
which  still  remain  to  us  of  the  hunter  tribes,  or  read 
the  story  of  those  races  which  have  long  since  min¬ 
gled  with  civilization,  you  will  find  that  the  more 
violent,  vehement,  and  antipathetic  tendencies  of 
our  nature,  enter  more  into  the  composition  of  the 
pure  hunter  than  into  that  of  any  other  race  of  men. 
The  agriculturist  is  comparatively  mild  and  gentle — 
sometimes  even  timid;  so  is  the  fisher;  so  are  many  of 
the  tribes  of  herdsmen.  The  purely  intellectual  races, 
are  all  comparatively  gentle.  There  are  indeed, 
amongst  herdsmen,  some  tribes  that  are  essentially 
warlike  ;  but  whether  these  are  quite  pure,  or  a 
blending  of  the  hunter  and  the  herdsman,  I  am 
not  at  present  prepared  to  say.  I  am  now,  you  per¬ 
ceive,  speaking  to  you  a  new  language  :  you  must, 
therefore,  bear  with  me  for  the  present,  nor  criticise 
too  rigorously  these  novelties.  I  cannot  possibly 
enter  into  full  explanations;  and  I  am  compelled  to 
speak  thus,  in  order  to  explain  myself  at  all. 

It  will  then  beamongtlie  different  tribes  ofhunters, 
among  some  of  the  herdsmen,  and  among  races,  in  a 
considerable  degree  made  up  of  these,  that  you  must 
look  for  the  more  violent  feelings  of  human  nature, 
and,  also,  for  the  antipathetic  tendency,  amongst 
others.  But  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  these  hun¬ 
ter  tribes.as  you  ascend  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest; 
the  former  being  savages,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word;  the  latter,  perhaps,  ranking  with  the  noblest 
of  the  pure  races.  The  former  may  still  be  found 
in  the  woods  and  plains  of  New  Holland,  Africa, 
and  America;  the  latter  once  existed  pure  in  those  of 
central  Europe.  You  will  observe  then,  that  the 
finer  varieties  of  this  species,  existed  among  the  fair 
races  of  mankind  ;  and  it  is  among  these,  conse¬ 
quently,  that  you  would  expect  to  find  the  least 
quantity  of  the  antipathetic  or  other  darker  feelings 


of  humanity.  In  point  of  fact,  if  you  compare  the 
fair  and  the  dark  races,  race  by  race,  the  hunter  with 
the  hunter,  the  herdsman  with  the  herdsman,  and  so 
forth,  you  will  find  that  there  is  in  the  darker  races, 
universally,  more  of  the  antipathetic,  and  less  of 
the  sympathetic  principle  than  in  the  fair  races. 
Tou  must  remember,  that  it  is  the  complexion,  and 
not  the  colour  of  the  hair,  which  constitutes  an  indi¬ 
vidual  fair  or  dark.  A  person  with  a  fair  skin,  and 
black  hair,  belongs  as  much  to  the  fair  races  as  if  his 
hair  were  white.  Does  not  ordinary  experience 
justify  the  assertions  here  made  ?  You  may  have 
violent  passions,  and  violent  hatreds  among  the  fair 
complexioned;  but  if  you  want  calm  and  concen¬ 
trated  and  pure  hatred,  do  you  not,  as  it  were  in¬ 
stinctively,  look  for  it  among  the  dark  races?  To 
whatever  subdivision  then,  an  individual  of  these 
races  may  belong,  he  will  be  more  apathetic,  or  anti  ¬ 
pathetic,  and  less  sympathetic  than  his  correlative  of 
the  fair  races,  whatever  may  be  his  cerebral  develop¬ 
ment.  You  will  remember  that,  I  do  not  say,  he 
will  be  less  attached,  when  he  does  form  attachments, 
but  simply  that  these  are,  ceteris  paribus, less  readily 
formed,  and  less  numerous.  Nor  do  I  assert  that 
the  hunter  tribes  of  fair  race  are  at  all  apathetic  ;  on 
the  contrary,  though  they  may  be  violent  in  their 
hatreds,  they  are  warm  and  enthusiastic  in  their 
friendships. 

You  see  then,  that  I  do  not  pretend  to  explain  the 
cause  or  causes  of  these  peculiarities;  but,  that  fail¬ 
ing  in  this,  I  have  sought  for  external  indications 
of  their  existence.  But  even  in  respect  to  these,  I 
would  not  have  you  attach  too  much  importance  to 
my  statements.  The  subject  is  so  new,  that  I  would 
wish  you  to  understand  my  strongest  expressions,  as 
only  nyy  present  opinions  on  the  matter.  With  these  re¬ 
servations  in  view,  I  will  make  a  few  remarks  in 
answer  to  a  question,  you  will  naturally  be  desirous 
of  putting  to  me,  viz.,  by  what  signs  shall  we  know 
that  an  individual  belongs  to  one  of  these  warrior 
races  ?  The  following,  I  believe,  are  the  essential 
cerebral  peculiarities  of  the  hunter  races.  The  head 
broad,  elongated  in  the  posterior-superior  region, 
(embracing  firmness,  conscientiousness,  self-esteem, 
approbativeness,  and  the  concentrative  organs,) — • 
the  forehead  small  and  sloping,  and  the  superior  an¬ 
terior  region,  generally,  moderate  or  small.  I  may 
point  out  to  you  the  casts  of  the  Carib  skulls,  with 
which  you  are  familiar,  as  pure  specimens  of  some  of 
the  lowest  of  these  races.  More  favorable  specimens 
may  be  found  in  the  plains  of  the  Mississipi,  and 
its  tributaries,  and  in  various  parts  of  South  America. 
As  you  ascend  in  the  scale,  the  anterior  region  will 
become  enlarged  and  elevated  ;  but  the  forehead  will 
always  remain  relatively  small,  and  the  anterior 
region,  generally,  only  moderate  in  height.  This 
organization,  in  the  higher  varieties  of  this  lace,  is 
quite  compatible,  not  only  with  a  noble,  conscien¬ 
tious,  and  social  disposition,  but  also  with  great 
kindness  and  benevolence,  and  great  talent,  of  a 
certain  order.  How,  I  cannot  now  stay  to  explain. 
In  Sir  G.  Mackenzie’s  illustrations  of  phrenology, 
there  are  drawings  from  the  skull  of  King  Robert 
Bruce,  in  contrast  with  representations  of  the  skull 
ot  a  New  Holland  chief.  The  resemblance  between 
the  profiles  especially,  both  as  to  size  and  outline, 
cannot  fail  to  strike  you  as  remarkable.  Yet,  one 
is  a  mere  savage,  the  other  a  Scottish  nobleman. 
Coarseness  is  the  characteristic  of  the  one  ;  refine¬ 
ment  of  the  other.  Must  there  not  then  be  some¬ 
thing  in  organization, of  even  greater  consequence,  in 
a  certain  sense,  than  size  and  shape  ?  Both  these  in¬ 
dividuals  evidently  belong  to  the  hunter  tribes,  but 
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neither  is  of  entirely  pure  race.  The  herdsman 
will  differ  from  the  hunter,  by  a  deficiency  in  the 
concentrative  region,  a  high  anterior  region,  and  a 
larger  and  straighter  forehead.  The  agriculturist  will 
resemble  the  hunter  in  the  development  of  the  pos¬ 
terior-superior  region,  and  in  the  backward  cast  of 
the  head:  but  the  anterior  region  will  be  larger  and 
higher,  while  the  basilar  lateral  region  will  be  nar¬ 
row.  You  will  find  numberless  specimens  of  the 
herdsman  in  the  plains  of  Asia,  and  northern  Europe, 
from  China  to  Lapland.  The  agriculturist  you  may 
find  at  home.  I  shall  say  nothing  at  present,  of  the 
more  intellectual  races,  because  they  have  become 
so  blended  together,  that  it  is  far  less  easy  to  contra¬ 
distinguish  them.  Nor  shall  I  attempt  to  give  you 
my  reasons  for  the  distinctions  I  have  made  ;  some 
of  them,  you  will  readily  perceive, — others  would 
lead  me  into  explanations  altogether  irrelevant  to 
my  present  objects.  In  fact,  the  intention  of  these 
lectures  is  not  so  much  to  establish  my  own  views  as 
to  excite  your  attention,  and  shew  you  how  much 
more  remains  to  be  done,  in  phrenology,  than  you 
have  hitherto  imagined. 

You  will  observe  then,  that  I  regard  colour  as  one 
of  the  principal  indications  of  the  peculiarities  under 
consideration  ;  but  I  do  not  say,  that  colour  has  any 
thing  to  do  with  producing  them.  A  good  deal  might 
be  said,  even  in  favour  of  such  an  apparently  strange 
position,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  come  to  any  de¬ 
cided  conclusion  in  respect  to  it.  But  colour,  cer¬ 
tainly,  is  a  most  valuable  and  obvious  indication  of 
several  interesting  mental  peculiarities,  and  of  these 
amongst  the  rest.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I 
should  certainly  say,  that  all  the  dark  races  have 
less  of  the  attractive  tendency  than  their  correspond¬ 
ing  fair  races ;  but  I  have  not  observed  sufficiently  to 
speak  quite  decidedly  on  the  matter.  In  drawing 
deductions  from  your  readings  or  experience  on  this 
point,  you  must  be  careful  not  to  confound  apathy 
with  antipathy.  It  does  not  at  all  follow,  that  where 
there  is  little  sympathy,  there  must  be  much  anti¬ 
pathy.  On  the  contrary,  there  may  be  little  of  either 
in  a  given  constitution.  These  are  positive  qualities, 
and  therefore,  the  absence  of  the  one,  does  not  indi¬ 
cate  the  presence  of  the  other.  Apathy,  however,  is 
a  negative  quality,  so  to  speak,  and  is  synonimous 
with  unexcitability,  whether  partial  or  general.  An 
individual  may  have  powerful  antipathies,  and  be 
very  apathetic  in  regard  to  attachments,  or  vice  versa. 
We  are  not  indeed,  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  the 
absence  of  antipathy  as  apathy  ;  it  may  however  be 
thus  designated,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  are  now 
speaking.  Many  of  the  darker  races  are  exceedingly 
apathetic,  which  is  much  the  same  as  saying  that 
they  are  unexcitable,  phlegmatic,  cold  ;  others  of 
them,  are  so  under  ordinary  circumstances  ;  though 
when  fairly  roused,  their  antipathies  may  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  strong.  Those  races  which  are  intended  to 
lead  a  very  quiet  life,  will,  of  course,  be  relatively 
apathetic,  if  they  belong  to  the  inferior  ranges  of 
their  respective  species,  because  they  are  naturally 
subjected  to  a  variety  of  physical  inconveniences 
which,  if  they  possessed  lively  sensibilities,  would 
render  their  situation,  one  of  continual  torment. 
Such  are  the  races  which  live  altogether  by  fishing, 
or  by  picking  up  the  natural  vegetable  productions 
of  the  forests  which  they  inhabit,  or  by  both  means. 
Many  of  the  tribes  of  North  America  were  originally 
mere  fishers ;  those  for  instance,  which  inhabited  the 
shores  of  the  numberless  lakes  and  rivers  of  Canada, 
and  our  north-west  territories.  These  have  been 
subdued  by,  and  partly  mingled  with  some  of  the 
hunting  tribes,  and  various  mixed  races,  have  been 


the  consequence.  These  are,  in  most  resrects,  very 
inferior  to  the  pure  hunters ;  they  are,  especially, 
more  cold,  phlegmatic,  and  apathetic.  These  differ¬ 
ences  however,  are  not  to  be  inferred  from  any  va¬ 
riation  in  colour,  tor  here  there  is  none.  We  must  seek 
for  their  indications  in  otherphysical  peculiarities.  I 
mention  colour,  therefore,  as  one  only  among  many 
signs,  and  merely  to  afford  you  the  means  of  some 
comparisons.  I  know  no  method  of  predicting  the 
peculiarities  in  question,  with  anything  like  ease,  or 
certainty,  except  by  studying  the  different  races  of 
mankind,  and  their  principal  blendings.  The  time 
is  not  distant,  when  a  single  glance  at  the  general 
organization,  will  tell  more  to  an  ethnologist 
than  all  the  manipulations  and  measurements  that 
can  be  made  according  to  the  present  method.  In 
a  word,  my  object  in  the  present  lecture,  is  not  to 
afford  you  the  means  of  discriminating  the  varieties 
of  temperament,  and  their  mental  consequences, 
even  to  the  limited  extent  of  my  own  knowledge  on 
the  subject, — this  would  lead  me  beyond  my  present 
bounds,  but  simply  to  give  you  some  idea  of  what 
yet  remains  to  be  done  in  our  science — to  shew  you 
a  leading  cause  of  the  slow  progress  it  has  heretofore 
made  in  public  estimation — and  to  give  some  check 
to  that  most  unjustifiable  confidence  with  which 
modern  experimentalists  are  in  the  habit  of  predict¬ 
ing  character. 

But,  in  making  the  contrasts  I  have  in  view,  it  is 
not,  by  any  means  necessary,  that  you  should  go  in 
search  of  distant  and  barbarous  tribes.  In  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  races  with  which  you  are  surrounded  at  home, 
you  will  find  abundant  means  of  judging,  whether 
I  am  accurate,  or  not  upon  this  point.  You  will 
often  find,  with  persons  whose  social  organization 
is  quite  moderate,  a  warmth  and  enthusiasm,  in  every 
thing  which  concerns  love  and  friendship,  wholly 
foreign  to  the  character  of  others,  in  whom  these  or¬ 
gans  are  large.  You  will  find  persons  organized  as 
nearly  alike  as  can  be  in  the  different  regions  of  the 
head,  and  yet  differing  from  each  other,  in  the  great¬ 
est  possible  degree,  in  regard  to  antipathy:  the  one 
hardly  knowing  what  real  hatred  is;  the  other  feeling 
it  most  intensely, — the  one  most  prone  to  attachment, 
the  other  forming  few,  though  strong  friendships  : — 
the  one  general  favorites,  drawing,  by  a  sort  of  magic, 
everything  towards  them,  the  others  loved  and  ap¬ 
preciated  by  a  few  only — instinctively  repelling,  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  all  others.  Let  the  expe¬ 
rienced  manipulator  only  tax  his  memory,  for  a  few 
moments,  and  he  will  easily  recal  instances  con¬ 
firmatory  of  these  views.  In  a  word,  a  very  mode¬ 
rate  range  of  experiments  will  convince  any  one 
that  sympathy  and  antipathy  are,  to  a  considerable 
degree,  dependent  upon  some  unknown  peculiarity 
of  temperament.  Point  out  any  kind  of  develop¬ 
ment  which,  according  to  your  present  views,  should 
indicate  the  tendency  to  form  stiong  and  lasting 
antipathies,  and  I  will  find  you  numerous  instances 
of  a  similar  organization,  with  a  quite  opposite 
character. 

( To  be  Continued.) 


MR.  ATKINSON  ON  THE  FUNCTIONS 
OF  THE  CEREBELLUM. 


“  Perhaps  we  cannot  better  lead  another  to  the 
conviction  of  truth,  than  by  shewing  how  we 
ourselves  became  convinced,  and  in  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  any  new  discovery,  it  is  always  well  to 
explain  how  we  were  first  impressed  with  the 
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idea, and  afterwards  proceeded  ;  for  Nature  always 
tell  her  own  tale  best,  and  in  the  most  impressive 
way ;  by  so  doing,  we,  in  some  measure,  place 
others  in  a  similar  position  with  ourselves,  and 
enable  them  to  judge  through  the  same  evidence 
which  has  convinced  us.  For  some  years  I  had 
been  labouring  to  collect  facts  to  enable  me  to 
disprove  Mr.  Lockhart's  assertion,  that  we  are 
never  aware  of  the  action  of  any  particular  por¬ 
tion  of  the  brain,  during  the  manifestation  of  any 
special  faculty.  This  assertion  I  have  been  able 
to  disprove  by  curious  cases  of  inward  conscious¬ 
ness — by  local  pains  and  sensations  following  the 
excitement  of  particular  feelings — by  the  action 
of  the  head  following  the  excited  part,  and  the 
head  pressing  upon  the  organ.  The  facts  wdiich 
I  gathered  upon  these  points  are  very  interest¬ 
ing  and  important,  but  time  will  not  allow  me  to 
enter  upon  them  on  this  occasion.  I  was  induced 
to  follow  out  this  enquiry  from  a  peculiarity  in 
my  own  constitution,  that  in  particular  states  of 
ill  health,  I  am  conscious  of  the  local  action  of 
different  parts  of  the  brain ;  my  hand  involun¬ 
tarily  touches  the  excited  part,  and  pain  is  often 
felt  there,  which  draws  my  attention  to  observe 
the  phenomena.  I  mention  this  circumstance 
now,  to  shew  how  my  mind  was  prepared  to  seize 
at  once  on  any  similar  effects  which  I  might  ob¬ 
serve  in  the  mesmeric  trance,  and,  also,  from  the 
conviction,  that  in  mesmerism  the  patient  is 
greatly  influenced  by  the  peculiar  condition  of 
the  mesmeriser,  even  where  there  is  no  particu¬ 
lar  or  local  sympathy  whatever,  which  I  have 
found  to  be  the  case  in  almost  every  instance ; 
for  am  convinced,  and  believe  the  experience  of 
others  will  prove,  that  one  operator  may  produce 
a  class  of  phenomena  which  is  very  rarely  in¬ 
duced  by  another.  To  which  fact  I  attribute 
my  success  in  mesmerism,  and  the  discovery  of 
mesmero -phrenology  ;*  for  the  four  first  persons 
I  had  entranced  proved  to  be  the  most  complete 
cases  of  mesmero-phrenology  I  have  yet  heard 
of.  I  observed  the  phenomena  the  second  time  that 
I  mesmerised,  whilst  yet  the  whole  matter  wras 
novel  to  me.  The  discovery  was  no  echo  to  my 
enquiry,  but  was  unfolded  to  me  in  nature,  quite 
unexpectedly  and  unsought  for.  Nor  was  there 
any  sympathy  with  my  thoughts.  I  never 
touched  the  organs  ;  I  dicfnot  come  near  them  ; 
I  never  thought  of  them,  but  I  gazed  upon  the 
phenomena  of  a  wondrous  dream  in  amazement 
and  delight,  not  knowing  what  to  expect  next, 
or  whither  I  should  turn,  and  exclaimed  to  those 
around  me,  “  Oh  !  that  Gall  were  here  !  Oh 
that  he  had  lived  to  see  this  !” 

“The  objections  which  have  been  urged  against 

*  The  discovery  of  mesmero-phrenology  was 
made  by  Dr.  Collier  in  America,  by  Mr.  Atkinson 
in  London,  in  Nov.  •  84  T ,  and  by  Mr.  Mansfield  at 
Cambridge,  in  Dec.  184l,  and  not  by  his  friend,  Mr. 
Gardener,  in  Hampshire,  who  merely  observed,  that 
the  organ  of  tune  was  pained  when  he  played  some 
notes  of  music  out  of  harmony — an  effect  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  mesmero-phrenology,  and  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  common  experience  in  our  ordinary  condition. 
Dr.  Collier  has  since  denied  the  existence  of  what 
he  professed  to  have  discovered. 


mesmero-phrenology  have  no  reference  whatever 
to  what  I  observed.  I  saw  a  subject  who  was 
entirely  ignorant  of  phrenology,  and  of  mesme¬ 
rism,  in  wdiat  may  be  called  the  waking  dream 
of  somnambulism,  breathing  forth  the  most  in¬ 
tense  aspirations,  uttering  the  most  extraordi¬ 
nary  exclamations  of  excited  feeling,  pressing 
the  fingers  on  the  excited  part,  and  following 
from  organ  to  organ  as  the  feeling  changed ; 
now  pressing  firmly  under  high  excitement,  and 
changing  quickly,  with  the  rapidity  of  thought  ; 
now  covering  one  organ,  moving  the  fingers 
gently  over  the  part ;  now  taking  in  a  combina¬ 
tion,  and  using  both  hands  to  cover  a  distant 
part  excited  in  this  combination,  and  generally 
on  one  side  of  the  brain  only,  except  when  under 
great  excitement.  What  was  I  to  think  of  all 
this,  but  that  it  was  indeed  a  glorious  truth, 
which  I  might  defy  the  art  and  the  conceit  of 
scepticism  to  disprove.  In  these  cases,  there  wras 
no  sympathy  with  me,  no  contact,  no  know  ledge 
of  phrenology — a  complete  ignorance  of  mesme¬ 
rism.  I  sought  in  vain  for  an  objection  to  what 
I  saw  and  heard.  There  was  no  following  of 
my  thoughts;  it  was  I  wrho  followed  theirs;  for 
several  times  I  did  no  more  than  watch  these 
phenomena,  as  I  have  related  them.  I  then 
found  that  I  could  lead  the  thoughts  by  conver¬ 
sation  and  by  music ;  I  pictured  scenes  in  rapid 
succession,  changing  the  thoughts  at  will,  the 
patient’s  hands  always  following  the  excited 
part — never  failing.  I  spoke  rapidly  ;  I  had  no 
time  to  consider  what  organ  I  was  likely  to  im¬ 
press,  but  the  hand  continued  to  follow  instinc¬ 
tively,  and  without  fail .  In  the  midst  of  tears, 

I  could  induce  laughter,  or  lead  from  love  to 
hate,  from  good  to  evil,  joy  to  sorrow,  from  ex¬ 
cited  passion  to  quiet  thoughts,  or  to  calculate 
figures,  and  in  a  few  moments  induce  a  profound 
and  quiet  sleep,  or  awake  them  on  the  instant. 

I  tided  to  influence  them  by  my  will,  by  sympa¬ 
thy  of  thought,  without  success.  I  next  thought 
of  enquiring  of  the  sleeper  wdiere  such  a  feeling 
was  experienced,  and  the  answer  I  always  found 
correct,  though  often  wdiat  I  did  not  expect,  and 
it  required  some  reflection,  or  further  enquiry  to 
comprehend  it.  There  could  be  no  echoing  of 
thought,  no  suggestion  here.  I  then  tried  to 
demesmerise  an  organ  by  crossing  my  thumbs 
over  it  without  touching,  and  succeeded :  and 
lastly,  I  tried  touch,  and  pointing  to  the  organ, 
and  found  that  this  would  excite  the  part,  and 
that  I  could  play  upon  the  head  as  upon  the  keys 
of  a  piano-forte,  and  produce  just  what  music  1 
desired,  but  not  any  exact  train  of  thoughts,  but 
only  the  action  of  particular  powers. 

“  I  believe  that  where  touch  is  necessary,  it  is 
generally  not  any  mesmeric  influence  which  ex¬ 
cites  the  part,  but  simply  the  effect  of  pressure, 
which  puts  the  part  in  action,  as  the  pressure  of 
any  foreign  body  will  often  cause  the  excitement 
as  readily  as  the  finger ;  it  induces  an  involun¬ 
tary  and  unconscious  attention  to  the  part  which 
excites  it.  There  can  be  no  sympathy  in  this, 
besides  that  in  cases  of  mental  sympathy  or 
thought,  reading  the  precise  thoughts  are  echoed, 
which  is  not  so  in  these  cases. 
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<(  I  then  induced  a  stranger,  who  was  com¬ 
pletely  ignorant  of  phrenology,  and  a  sceptic,  to 
mesmerise  a  very  susceptible  lady,  and  to  touch 
the  head  any  where  he  choose,  he  being  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  situation  of  the  organs,  and 
the  result  was  precisely  the  same.  I  found  be¬ 
sides,  that  I  could  fatigue  an  organ  on  one  side 
of  the  brain,  until  it  could  act  no  more,  and  when 
I  began  with  the  other  side,  the  same  feeling 
continued  with  renewed  energy,  just  as  we  rest 
from  one  foot  upon  the  other.  I  never  have 
found  that  I  could  influence  my  patients  by  my 
thoughts :  I  have  tried  it  repeatedly,  and  always 
without  success.  If  ever  I  have  touched,  or 
pointed  to,  any  part  of  the  head  by  accident,  in¬ 
tending  to  have  excited  another  part,  I  have  in¬ 
variably  found  that  the  part  touched  became  ex¬ 
cited.  There  are  cases,  I  am  aware,  when  the 
patient  can  read  your  thoughts — cases  of  curious 
sympathy,  when  you  may  suggest  thoughts,  "but 
I  have  had  none  of  these ;  they  are  not  the  cases 
to  wrhich  I  allude ;  nor  have  I  ever  detected  the 
slightest  imposition,  or  desire  to  follow  my  will : 
my  first  case  was  always  at  variance  with  me  ; 
besides,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  what  are  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  in  every  case,  and  each  must  be  taken 
only  for  what  it  is  worth,  for  no  two  are  precisely 
alike,  although  there  are  many  which  closely 
assimilate,  and  may  be  classed  together.  In 
many  cases,  you  can  only  excite  a  few  of  the 
organs,  and  no  willing  or  suggesting,  no  explain¬ 
ing,  not  even  if  you  ask  and  beg  of  the  patients 
to  allow  themselves  to  be  excited  in  a  particular 
way  on  the  touch  of  other  parts,  will  have  any 
influence  whatsoever — the  string  is  unstrung, 
and  will  not  respond.  I  wish  that  sceptics  would 
try,  and  work  at  some  of  these  difficulties,  until 
their  patience  be  well  exhausted  ;  it  would  be  a 
capital  lesson  for  them.  Again,  those  whom  you 
are  accustomed  to  influence  with  the  greatest 
ease,  on  getting  a  slight  cold,  or  through  some 
other  disturbing  cause,  become  sometimes,  for 
the  time,  perfectly  unimpressible, — a  failure  often 
the  best  proof  in  such  experiment ;  but  everything 
in  Nature  is  proof  to  those  who  have  learnt  to 
read  her  pages  right.  All  ye,  then,  wanting 
faith,  go  to  Nature,  and  learn  as  little  children, 
that  ye  may  become  wise,  nor  ever  judge  again 
without  knowledge,  nor  ever  hastily  conclude, 
that  all  is  deception,  when  you  yourself  may  be 
the  only  one  deceived  or  deceiving,  for  want  of 
further  enquiry  into  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  The  sun  does  not  go  round  the  earth,  al¬ 
though  it  appears  to  do  so. 

“  There  are  but  two  objections  of  any  weight 
to  the  general  conclusions  we  draw  from  mes- 
mero-phrenology,  which  may  be  referred  to  the 
question  of  sympathy  and  that  of  suggestion. 
The  first,  at  least,  acknowledges  the  truth  of 
mesmerism,  and  of  its  highest  phenomenon  of 
mental  sympathy — a  phenomenon  which,  like 
all  the  other  phenomena  of  mesmerism,  is  seen 
to  exist  sometimes  without  mesmerism.  But, 
because  that  some  persons  have  been  able  to  read 
the  thoughts  of  others  and  to  sympathise  with 
their  peculiar  condition,  it  is  no  reason  that  all 
must ;  they  are  the  exceptions,  not  the  rule,  and 


are  no  argument  against  phenomena  arising  from 
other  causes,  in  cases  where  there  is  no  sympa¬ 
thy  whatever,  where  you  cannot  induce  sympa¬ 
thy  by  anything  you  can  do — where  you  cannot 
bring  out  a  sympathy  and  get  an  echo  to  a 
thought,  try  as  hard  as  you  can  ;  and  when  you 
find  that  your  touch  always  produces  its  effect 
on  the  part,  against  your  will,  it  would  be  as 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  because  we  occasion¬ 
ally  find  cases  of  clairvoyance,  all  somnambulists, 
may  read  with  their  eyes  closed.  I  have  had  two 
beautiful  cases  of  clairvoyance,  but  not  a  single 
instance  of  mental  sympathy.  Again,  the  ob¬ 
jection  has  no  weight,  when  a  person,  ignorant 
of  phrenology,  has  affected  another  equally  igno¬ 
rant  of  phrenology.  It  does  not  bear  against 
those  cases  of  dreaming,  where  the  hand  follows 
the  excited  part,  which  I  have  alluded  to,  or  the 
beautiful  phenomena  of  internal  vision.  In  fact, 
the  objection  has  little  weight  at  all,  and  is  con¬ 
fined  to  cases,  which  are  exceptions,  and  not  the 
rule.  The  second  objection  is  that  of  sugges¬ 
tion,  which  is  also  acknowledging  another  ex¬ 
alted  power  in  the  mesmeric  somnambulism.  But 
this  is  an  objection  w'hich  can  have  no  weight, 
except  in  a  very  few'  instances.  It  is  true  that  in 
some  cases  if,  by  design  or  accident,  a  feeling 
becomes  connected  with  the  touch  of  a  certain 
part,  that  feeling  or  thought  may  occur  again 
when  the  part  is  touched,  but  only,  I  believe, 
when  the  patient  is  impressed  with  the  notion 
that  it  will  do  so.  But  I  have  never  been  able 
to  carry  this  to  any  extent,  nor  do  I  believe  that 
any  one  else  has  done  so,  or  that  it  is  possible, 
when  it  is  not  accompanied  by  sympathy.  A 
patient  I  have,  will  tell  me  to  touch  her  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  wray  to  induce  certain  effects,  to  induce 
sleep,  the  extatic  dream,  or  to  recal  particular 
ideas, — on  the  principle  of  tying  a  knot  in  the 
handkerchief  to  suggest  or  assist  the  memory, 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  do  more  than  this 
with  suggestion. 

(To  be  continued .) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  People's  Phrenological 
Journal . 

Sir — The  interrogatory  assertions  of  a  mesme- 
riser  are  as  false,  as  his  imputations  are  ground¬ 
less.  The  results  of  my  experiments  at  Mr. 
Brook’s  Lecture,  were  exactly  the  reverse  of  his 
statement,  and  w'ill  be  published  by  me,  as  sub¬ 
versive  of  mesmerism.  My  motives  must  be 
judged  of  by  my  conduct ;  and  your  readers  will 
excuse  me,  if  I  decline  noticing  any  more  libels 
upon  either,  come  from  what  quarter  they  may. 
But  when  next  you  complain  of  want  of  courtesy 
on  my  part,  perhaps  you  will  do  me  the  justice 
to  quote  some  evidence  of  it. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Q.  Rumball. 

3,  King  William  Street,  Strand ,  Aug.  9. 

P.S. — The  result  of  Mr.  Hart’s  experiments, 
will  be  forwarded  to  you  shortly. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  People's  Phrenological 

Journal. 

Sir, — In  the  last  number  of  your  journal  I 
find  a  lengthy  and  angry  reply  from  Mr.  Burke 
to  my  observations  upon  his  opinions,  in  reference 
to  the  organ  of  form.  Mr.  Burke,  I  perceive, 
gives  me  credit  for  having  written  in  a  very  calm 
and  friendly  spirit,  and  he  certainly  gives  me 
credit  for  no  more  than  my  due.  In  criticising 
Mr.  Burke’s  opinions,  or  the  opinions  of  any 
other  gentleman,  the  object  which  I  always  have 
in  view  is  the  attainment  and  establishment  of 
truth,  and  I  therefore  invariably  avoid  as  much 
as  possible  any  display  of  feeling,  the  only  effect 
of  which,  I  know  by  experience,  is  to  embarrass 
the  subject  under  discussion,  and  to  render  it  im¬ 
possible  that  it  should  be  treated  in  a  philosophi¬ 
cal  manner.  I  regret  to  observe  that  Mr.  Burke 
has  made  the  whole  affair  a  matter  of  feeling, 
stating  plainly  that  he  has  not  taken  the  trouble 
to  answer  my  letter  because  he  attaches  any  im¬ 
portance  to  my  arguments,  but  merely  for  his 
own  protection,  and  to  deter  others  from  attack¬ 
ing  him  in  future.  Now,  it  is  perfectly  obvious, 
that  if  Mr.  Burke  cannot  endure  to  have  his 
statements  canvassed  in  a  calm  and  friendly  spi¬ 
rit,  he  cannot  endure  to  have  them  canvassed 
at  all.  He  makes  the  distinct  avowal  that  his 
love  of  approbation  is  in  so  very  morbid  a  state  that 
anything  which  may  be  said  of  him  otherwise  than 
complimentary  cannot  for  a  moment  be  borne.  Ac- 
cordingly,  in  the  present  instance,  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  the  soundness  of  his  arguments,  his 
temper  certainly  exhibits  him  to  very  little  ad¬ 
vantage.  It  is  a  pity  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Burke’s 
ability  should  labour  under  such  an  infirmity ; 
but,  however  unfortunate  that  may  be  for  Mr. 
Burke  himself,  and  for  those  who  may  have  to 
deal  with  him,  it  is  surely  no  reason  why  his  in¬ 
correct  statements  and  arguments  should  go  forth 
to  the  world  unchallenged  and  uncontroverted. 
Mr.  Burke  intimates  in  a  threatening  mood  that 
he  shall  give  blunderers  no  quarter.  Now,  most 
assuredly,  I  should  be  sorry  were  he  so  inclined. 
I  shall  not  spare  to  expose  any  errors  of  his 
which  I  may  have  time  and  opportunity  to  no¬ 
tice,  and  I  should  regard  that  man  as  a  traitor  to 
the  cause  of  science  who  hesitated  to  treat  his 
best  friend  in  a  similar  manner.  I  certainly  con¬ 
sider  it  due  to  my  own  character  as  well  as  to 
the  dignity  of  the  subject,  to  extend  to  every  op¬ 
ponent  in  argument  that  gentlemanly  courtesy 
which  is  dictated  alike  byr  good  sense  and  by 
good  breeding,  and  the  propriety  of  which,  I  am 
sure  Mr.  Burke,  although  he  may  have  forgotten 
it  fora  moment,  will  still  most  fully  and  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  admit. 

I  now  proceed  to  notice  the  principal  points  re¬ 
marked  upon  in  Mr.  Burke’s  communication.  I 
am  sorry  to  observe  lhat  there  is  much  com¬ 
plaint  of  perversion  and  misrepresentation.  Most 
assuredly,  any  thing  of  the  kind  was  as  far  as 
possible  from  my  intention.  But  having,  in  al¬ 
most  every  instance,  quoted  his  own  statements 
word  for  word,  and  made  the  most  direct  infer¬ 
ences  from  them,  it  must  remain  for  others  to  de¬ 


cide  whether  I  am  justly  liable  to  such  a  charge 
or  not.  I  have,  myself,  some  complaint  to  make 
against  Mr.  Burke  on  the  same  score,  of  which 
more  anon. 

In  explaining  his  former  statements  as  to  the 
function  of  the  organ  of  form,  Mr.  Burke  re¬ 
marks  as  follow's,  at  page  322, — “  I  have  never 
denied  the  existence  of  an  organ  in  that  part  of 
the  head  in  w  hich  phrenologists  have  placed  their 
organ  of  form  ;  nor  have  I  denied  that  it  has  a. 
great  deal  to  do  W'ith  forms.  On  the  contrary,  I. 
have  attributed  to  it  the  perception  of  w  hat  I 
consider  the  leading  element  in  the  complex  or  ag¬ 
gregate  perception  of  form.”  But  what  does  he 
say  in  his  lecture,  reported  at  page  191, — “Then 
what  enables  me  to  perceive  the  distance  between 
these  figures  or  their  general  size  ?  of  course,  the 
organ  of  size.  And  why  should  it  not  enable 
me  to  perceive  the  distance  between  different 
points  in  the  figures  themselves,  the  length  of 
their  lines,  &c.  ?  Let  us  proceed  in  this  manner, 
and  we  shall  leave  very  little  work  for  the  poor  or¬ 
gan  of  form.  What  that  little  is,  wTe  shall  pre¬ 
sently  see.”  Now,  I  appeal  to  any  man  of  com¬ 
mon  sense  whether  there  is  not  very  gross  incon¬ 
sistency  between  these  two  passages.  In  his  lec¬ 
ture,  Mr.  Burke  states  that  “  he  shall  leave  very 
little  work  for  the  poor  organ  of  form  ;  ”  but  in  the 
letter  before  us  he  says,  “  he  has  not  denied  that 
it  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  forms,  and  that  he 
has  attributed  to  it  the  perception  of  what  he 
considers  the  leading' element  in  the  complex  per¬ 
ception  of  form.’’  At  page  200,  Mr.  Burke  ob¬ 
serves,  “  In  looking  at  forms,  one  of  the  most 
important  points  of  consideration  in  reference  to 
them  is,  the  direction  in  which  the  several  linesor 
surfaces  tend  ;”  and  in  Mr.  Burke’s  opinion  it  is 
the  office  of  the  organ  called  form  to  take  cogni¬ 
zance  of  this  particular  element  of  forms.  Now 
if  we  wish  to  define  any  particular  figure,  so  as 
to  enable  others  to  identify  it  as  the  form  of  any 
specific  existence,  the  direction  which  the  several 
lines  or  surfaces  take  is  not  merely  the  most  im¬ 
portant  point  of  consideration,  but  it  is  the 
only  point  of  consideration ;  for,  if  we  represent 
correctly  the  direction  of  the  several  lines  or 
surfaces,  we  have  given  a  perfect  description  of 
the  form.  But  if  we  wish  to  give  a  general  idea 
of  form,  the  direction  in  which  the  lines  or  sur¬ 
faces  tend,  so  far  from  being  the  most  important 
point  of  consideration,  is  not  of  any  importance 
whatever.  Every  one  knows,  that  in  whatever 
direction  form  extends  itself,  it  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  form. 

Mr.  Burke  next  finds  fault  with  my  definition 
of  form  in  general,  which  I  stated  to  be  “  depar¬ 
ture  in  any  direction  from  a  straight  line.”  This 
he  is  pleased  to  style  absurd.  If,  however,  we 
turn  to  his  lecture  at  page  200,  we  shall  find 
him  stating  the  same  thing  himself,  only  in  a 
more  roundabout  way,  and  with  a  slight  admix¬ 
ture  of  nonsense.  Viewing  form  under  one  as¬ 
pect,  he  says,  “  It  is  embraced  in  the  terms  cur¬ 
vature  and  straightness;  curvature  being  only 
another  term  lor  expressing  divergence  for  any 
given  course :  and  straightness  expressing  the 
absence  or  negative  of  divergence  or  curvature.” 
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Here  is  a  slip  of  the  pen — curvature  only  ano¬ 
ther  term  for  divergence  from  any  given  course  ! 
Supposing  then  the  given  course  to  be  a  curve, 
this  description  of  curvature  might  be  expressed 
by  a  straight  line  ;  and  again,  supposing  the  giv¬ 
en  course  to  be  a  straight  line,  divergence  from 
that  might  be  found  in  another  straight  line,  the 
two  together  constituting  what  is  vulgarly  called 
an  angle,  but  certainly  not  a  curve.  Apart  from 
these  mistakes,  however,  Mr.  Burke  evidently 
means  to  say  that  a  straight  line,  or  if  he  prefer 
the  term,  straightness,  expresses  the  negative  or 
absence  of  form  ;  then,  of  course,  it  follows,  that 
the  presence  of  divergence  or  curvature,  (both  of 
which  are  included  in  my  definition  “  departure 
in  any  direction  from  a  straight  line,")  expresses 
the  positive  existence  of  form.  I  stated  that  my 
definition  included  every  imaginable  variety  of 
form ;  but  Mr.  Burke  contradicts  me  flatly.  I 
ask,  then,  whether  any  imaginable  form  is  not 
reducible  to  so  many  angles  or  curves,  and  what 
are  angles  and  curves,  but  departures  in  one  di¬ 
rection  or  another  from  a  straight  line  ?  Then 
Mr.  Burke  discovers  that  I  contradict  myself  “a 
little ,”  in  stating  that  this  is  obviously  no  defini¬ 
tion  at  all.  Keally  this  is  hypercriticism  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Burke.  He,  himself,  admits  that  a  sim¬ 
ple  idea  is  incapable  of  definition.  Form,  accord¬ 
ing  to  my  view,  is  a  simple  idea, — accordingly,  I 
could  only  invest  it  in  other  words,  which  is,  as 
I  yaid  before,  no  definition  at  all. 

Then  Mr.  Burke  gives  a  definition  of  form 
which  he  considers  something  nearer  the  point. 

“  Form,”  says  he,  “  consists  of  one  or  more  lines 
or  surfaces,  enclosing  a  space.”  Now',  whoever 
heard  of  a  surface  enclosing  a  space,  or  what  has 
a  surface  to  do  with  a  space  ?  A  surface  is  the 
entire  superficies  of  a  solid  body,  but  it  has  no 
]  elation  w  hatever  to  space,  occupies  no  spane, 
and  cannot  by  any  possibility  enclose  space.  It 
is  easily  understood  howr  a  substantial  figure,  a 
ring  for  instance,  encloses  a  space  ;  but  this  space 
may  be  filled  up,  and  yet  the  form  of  the  ring 
may  remain  precisely  the  same.  With  regard 
to  the  form  of  any  body  whatever,  it  matters  not 
one  jot,  whether  the  interior  be  occupied  by 
space  or  substance.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  Mr.  Burke  is  attempting  to  describe  indivi¬ 
dual  form, — he  does  not  understand  abstract 
ideas;  in  fact,  he  considers  their  existence  to  be 
a  mere  delusion.  But  how  does  he  define  the 
reality  of  individual  form, — by  means  of  twyo  ab¬ 
stractions,  a  surface  and  a  space — the  one  being 
the  boundary  of  a  solid  figure,  and  the  other  the 
negation  of  substance  itself.  If  Mr.  Burke  had 
said  form  consists  of  a  line  or  surface  enclosing  a 
substance ,  there  would  have  been  some  little 
meaning  in  the  definition,  although  bad  enough 
in  many  respects.  But  even  supposing  this  de¬ 
finition  of  form  to  be  meant  for  an  abstract  defi¬ 
nition,  it  is  as  imperfect  as  possible,  and  will  nei¬ 
ther  include  a  curve  nor  an  angle,  since  neither 
of  them  wall  enclose  a  space. 

Mr.  Burke  next  favours  us  wutha  short  disser¬ 
tation  upon  abstract  ideas,  with  regard  to  which 
I  shall  merely  observe,  that  if  we  are  unable 
mentally  to  abstract  or  separate  from  an  object 


its  qualities  and  attributes,  and  epitomise  the  va~ 
rious  impressions  which  they  produce,  then  is 
the  phrenological  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  in¬ 
tellectual  organs,  and  the  possible  separate  acti¬ 
vity  of  each,  utterly  without  foundation, 

Mr.  Burke  then  remarks  that  I  do  pot  attempt 
to  prove  my  assertion  that  number  and  locality 
cannot  be  concerned  with  a  single  form.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  did  not ;  for  the  fact  is,  I  considered  it 
almost  a  self-evident  proposition.  I  wall,  how'- 
ever,  prove  it  now.  We  have  before  us  an  indi¬ 
vidual  existence — a  horse  for  instance.  It  is  an 
individuality;  it  has  one  size,  one  weight,  and 
one  form.  Oh,  no;  excuse  me  says  Mr.  Burke, 
it  has  a  great  many  forms ;  its  head  is  shaped  in 
one  way,  its  tail  in  another,  its  fore  legs  differ 
from  its  hind  legs,  and  the  surface  of  its  back  is 
unlike  the  surface  of  its  belly.  But  what 
are  all  these  forms,  but  the  repetition  of  a 
vast  number  of  angles  and  curves  constitu¬ 
ting  one  form,  just  as  the  entire  size  or  weight 
of  the  animal  is  a  collection  of  a  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  particles  of  matter  possessing  size  and 
wreight.  If  Mr.  Burke  deny  that  the  horse  con¬ 
sidered  as  such,  has  a  single  individual  form,  he 
might  as  well  deny  that  it  has  an  individual 
size  or  weight ;  or,  in  fact,  that  it  is  an  individual 
horse  at  all,  but  only  so  much  carcase,  with  head, 
tail,  and  legs.  The  horse  is  an  individual  idea, 
and  its  form,  size,  and  weight,  are  individual 
ideas,  and  real  aggregations  of  individual  ideas. 

I  have  said  that  number  has  nothing  to  do  with 
a  single  form,  but  only  with  a  plurality  of  forms, 
or  individual  substances.  Mr.  Burke  wants  proof 
of  this.  I  beg  then  to  refer  him  to  Johnson's 
Dictionary.  I  have  said  that  locality  has  no¬ 
thing  to  do  with  an  individual  existence.  Bring 
in  the  horse  again.  Nowr,  in  what  relation  of 
position  does  the  horse  stand  to  himself,  or  the 
form  of  the  horse  to  itself?  Will  Mr.  Burke  still 
insist  upon  anatomizing  the  horse  ?  Then  I  can 
only  reiterate  that  I  am  not  talking  about  his 
carcase,  nor  the  form  of  his  carcase  considered 
separately,  but  I  am  looking  at  the  horse  as  an 
individuality,  and  considering  his  form  as  a  sin¬ 
gle  and  individual  idea. 

Mr.  Burke  then  quotes  a  proposition  of  mine 
with  regard  to  abstract  form,  which  he  manages, 
of  course  unintentionally,  to  torture  into  an  ab¬ 
surdity.  I  stated  that  “if  form  w'ere  considered 
as  an  abstraction  from  an  individuality,  it  had  no 
relation  whatever  to  size,  or  any  other  attribute 
of  an  individual  existence.”  Then,  says  Mr. 
Burke,  or  rather,  he  means  to  say,  abstract  form 
can  have  no  existence  at  all,  and  I  must  be  a  lit¬ 
tle  out  of  my  depth  here.  Keally,  when  Mr. 
Burke  condescends  to  such  verbal  criticism  as 
this,  one  hardly  knows  how  to  deal  with  him. 
If  he  had  not  been  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  anni¬ 
hilate  my  arguments,  he  could  not  have  made 
siich  a  mistake  as  this.  I  had  clearly  shown  that 
abstract  form  related  to  individual  form — that  it 
was  a  separation  of  the  one  idea  of  form  from 
any  individual  existence,  and  that  it  had  no  rela¬ 
tion  whatever  to  “any  other’'  attribute  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  existence.  Surely  this  was  plain  enough. 

After  this,  Mr.  Burke  wants  to  know  what  I 
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mean  by  the  fiction  of  a  straight  line,  to  which 
he  was  not  aware  that  he  had  made  any  allusion, 
although  he  had  been  giving  us  lines  and  sur¬ 
faces  in  profusion.  Are  not  all  the  lines  he  has 
been  talking  about  straight  lines?  Indeed,  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  an  idea  of  any  line  but 
a  straight  line,  or  any  surface  but  a  plain  sur¬ 
face;  and  yet,  oddly  enough,  after  asking  me 
what  I  mean  by  the  fiction  of  a  straight  line,  a 
little  further  on  he  says,  that  I  seem  to  have 
thrown  straightness  out  of  my  calculations  alto¬ 
gether.  The  fact  is,  I  regard  straight  lines,  or  a 
straight  line,  with  reference  to  this  subject,  as 
pretty  nearly  synonymous  terms.  Mr.  Burke 
calls  straightness  (See  page  200,)  the  nega¬ 
tion  of  divergence  or  curvature,  and  I  call  a 
straight  line  the  negative  abstraction  of  form — • 
form,  consisting  in  angularity  or  curvature. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  much  difference  of 
opinion  here. 

Mr.  Burke  having  refreshed  himself  with  these 
“  bright  discoveries,”  now  lights  upon  a  “  lumi¬ 
nous  sentence,”  in  which  he  luxuriates  to  his 
heart’s  content.  I  stated,  in  representing  the 
outline  of  a  form,  that  “unless  the  lines  and  sur¬ 
faces”  of  which  it  was  made  to  consist  “  actually 
met  together,  they  did  not  define  the  form,  and 
if  they  met,  they  were  no  longer  lines  and  sur¬ 
faces,  but  were  merged  and  united  in  the  one  form 
which  shadowed  them  forth.”  Mr.  Burke  thinks 
it  is  a  very  droll  idea  “that  when  three  lines 
meet  to  form  a  triangle,  and  six  surfaces  meet  to 
form  a  cube,  that,  heigh  presto,  they  are  no  longer 
lines  and  surfaces,  but  vanish  into  the  mysterious 
shadow  of  form.”  However  that  may  be,  I  have 
established  all  my  former  statements,  and  I  shall 
establish  this.  A  line  is  the  extremity  of  a  sur¬ 
face,  and  a  surface  is  the  extremity  of  a  solid 
body — a  line,  therefore,  if  it  be  not  identified  with 
a  surface  is  no  part  whatever  of  any  solid  figure. 
Now,  a  solid  figure,  whether  it  be  circular  or 
angular,  or  made  up  of  curves  and  angles,  has 
but  one  surface,  and  in  looking  at  it,  I  receive 
the  impression  of  its  form,  or  as  much  of  it  as  I 
can  perceive  at  one  view.  In  representing  upon 
paper  the  outline  of  that  surface,  I  may  draw  se¬ 
veral  lines,  but  I  must  unite  these  lines  and  make 
them  one  before  I  can  give  an  accurate  idea  of 
the  form  I  wish  to  represent.  Therefore,  no 
sooner  do  these  lines  or  surfaces  (properly  spoken 
of  in  the  plural  number,  until  they  are  united  to¬ 
gether  in  some  manner  or  other,) no  sooner,  1  say, 
do  they  meet,  than  their  singleness  or  indivi¬ 
duality  is  lost,  and  they  merge  in  the  outline  of 
the  form. 

I  have  now  disposed  of  Mr.  Burke’s  strictures 
upon  my  letter,  and  if  he  have  anything  further 
to  say,  I  shall  be  ready  to  answer  him  whenever 
I  have  leisure  and  opportunity  to  do  so.  In  con¬ 
clusion,  I  would  present  my  acknowledgments  to 
Mr.  Burke,  together  with  those  of  other  phreno¬ 
logists,  for  the  attention  and  consideration  which 
he  has  bestowed  upon  a  variety  of  difficult  sub¬ 
jects.  It  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  many 
points  in  the  science  of  phrenology  which  require 
the  talent  and  acumen  of  men  like  Mr.  Burke,  in 
order  to  their  complete  and  perfect  elucidation. 


If  from  the  tenure  of  my  former  letter,  Mr. 
Burke  received  the  impression  that  I  had  held 
him  in  slight  estimation,  I  hope  he  no  longer  en¬ 
tertains  such  an  opinion.  On  the  contrary,  if 
that  had  been  the  case,  although  his  lectures  might 
have  been  read  they  would  most  assuredly  have 
escaped  any  comment  from  me. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours,  most  respectfully, 

H.  D.  Rickards. 

London,  1th  August,  1843. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  People's  Phrenological 
Journal. 

Liverpool,  July  31st,  1843. 

Sir, — As  the  penny  postage  in  its  cheap  con¬ 
veyance  of  letters  enables  the  people  to  enjoy  the 
pleasure  resulting  from  a  frequent  interchange 
of  thought  and  feeling, — lest  it  should  escape 
your  notice, — I  have  ventured  to  remind  3  011, 
how  very  useful  Mr.  Rumball’s  letter  (which 
appeared  in  the  last  number  of  your  Journal)  will 
be  to  you,  when  in  due  course  you  come  to  treat 
of  the  organ  of  self-esteem,  and  wish  to  afford 
your  readers  an  example.  When  the  organ  is 
either  enormously  developed  or  morbidly  excited 
a  better  specimen  I  never  met  with,  and  it  would 
be  much  to  be  deplored,  should  so  excellent  a 
type  be  lost  to  the  world,  and  to  science.  As  a 
believer  and  experimenter  in  mesmerism, the  con¬ 
tents  of  Mr.  R.’s  letters  are  no  less  amusing. 
Surely  it  wrill  be  a  mighty  achievement  wdren  the 
great  Goliah  of  anti-mesmerism  shall  be  beaten, 
which  he  will  be  very  shortly,  if  his  organ  of 
conscientiousness,  with  the  group  of  the  percep- 
tives,  are  well  developed  in  his  brain,  and  he 
meet  the  mesmerists  in  a  fair  fight. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

R.  I. 

P.S. — While  writing,  I  beg  to  say,  that  I  with 
some  others,  desire  to  know,  will  the  edition  of 
Galls’  Works,  that  you  are  about  to  publish, 
contain  any  of  the  illustrative  plates  ? 


The  Advocacy  op  Truth. — The  more  im¬ 
portant  a  new  view  may  be,  and  the  more  nearly 
the  doctrine  is  likely  to  touch  the  affections  and 
interests  of  men,  the  greater  care  should  be  taken 
by  the  author  to  avoid  every  kind  of  rash  and 
arbitrary  assertion  ;  but,  the  moment  he  an¬ 
nounces  the  truth,  he  ought  to  be  assured  before¬ 
hand,  that  it  can  produce  only  good.  Let  these 
truths  concern  the  nature  of  man  or  the  nature 
of  brutes,  let  them  unfold  the  physical  or  mental 
nature  of  living  beings,  he  will  always  be  able  to 
appeal  to  the  harmony  and  order,  which  reign 
in  the  universe.  Is  it  not  the  same  Creator  who 
has  made  the  moral  and  the  physical  world  ?  Can 
physical  truth  be  in  opposition  to  moral  truth  ? 
If  certain  men  cry  out  at  the  danger,  with  which 
a  real  discovery  threatens  an  established  doctrine, 
they  render  that  doctrine  singularly  suspicious ; 
for,  either  it  is  false,  or  we  may  justly  accuse  the 
weakness  and  ignorance  of  the  pretended  inter- 
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preters  of  God's  works.  Nothing  can  resist  the 
power  of  truth.  Now  if  the  truth  remains,  and 
public  writers,  or  even  governments,  attach  to  it 
pernicious  consequences,  who  does  the  mischief? 
On  the  other  hand,  is  it  not  at  once  impious  and 
absurd  to  maintain  that  laws  and  constitutions 
ought  to  be  founded  on  imposition,  in  order  to 
insure  the  happiness  and  tranquillity  of  men  ? — 
Gall  on  the  functions  of  the  Brain. 


Statistical  Report  of  One  Hundred 
and  Ninety  Cases  of  Insanity — Admitted 
in  the  Retreat  near  Leeds ,  from  1830  to  1840. 
By  S.  Hare. — This  is  a  paper  of  little  value  by 
itself,  from  the  comparative  paucity  of  the  cases  ; 
but  must  be  serviceable  as  furnishing  data  which, 
added  to  other  and  more  extended  reports,  may 
lead  to  deductions  most  important  in  reference 
both  to  the  treatment  and  prevention  of  insanity. 
Themain  facts  are — that,  of  the  admissions  56.02 
per  cent,  was  the  proportion  of  males,  43.97 
of  females — that  the  admissions  were  about 
one-third  more  in  the  summer  than  in  the 
winter  months — that  those  with  friends  insane, 
stood  as  48  to  75  who  were  without  relatives  in¬ 
sane — that  considerably  the  most  common  age 
for  admissions  was  from  31  to  40,  taking  years 
decennially,  but  that  from  21  to  30  was  the  more 
common  period  fixed  for  the  beginning  of  insa¬ 
nity  :  that  in  reference  to  marriage — the  married 
were  as  50.60  per  cent.  ;  the  single,  above  21,  as 
34.33;  widowers  and  widows  as  7.83  ;  the  insane 
wives  being  about  one-half  fewer  than  the  hus¬ 
bands.  The  other  facts  are  so  little  likely  to 
offer  any  guide  as  to  relative  proportions  in  the 
aggregate,  that  we  must  pass  them  by,  with  the 
expression  of  a  wish  that  Mr.  Hare’s  commend¬ 
able  example  may  be  generally  followed  by  those 
having  the  control  of  similar  institutions. 

Equality  is  deemed  by  many  a  mere  specula¬ 
tive  chimera  which  can  never  be  reduced  to 
practice.  But  if  the  abuse  is  inevitable,  does  it 
follow  that  we  ought  not  to  try  at  least  to  miti¬ 
gate  it?  It  is  precisely  because  the  force  of 
things  tends  always  to  destroy  equality,  that  the 
force  of  the  legislature  must  always  tend  to 
maintain  it. — Rousseau. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


R.  I.  seems  resolved  to  gratify  his  own  combative 
ness,  and  quarrel  with  us  about  something;  and  not 
having  anything  at  hand,  he  goes  l  ack  to  an  old 
cause  of  quarrel,  and  accuses  us  of  having  resolved, 
that  religious  cant  shall  pass  unnoticed.  We  should 
grieve  too,  were  this  true  ;  but  it  is  not ;  so  far  from 
it,  our  articles  are,  by  the  majority,  pronounced 
“material  ones."  In  declining  to  publish  all  the  an¬ 
swers  we  rtceived  to  the  letter  in  question  we  ex¬ 
plained  our  reasons,  and  again  repeat  the  object  of 
our  journal,  is  not  to  discuss  doctrinal  or  theological 
points,  but  to  elucidate,  explain,  and  disseminate 
science.  R.  I.  says,  look  to  the  Zoist,  consider  the 
bold  sentiments  of  its  contributors.  We  har  e  noticed 
them;  but  pleasing  as  the  crimination  and  recrimina¬ 
tion  betw'eon  opposing  parties,  which  occupies  so 


much  of  its  space,  may  be  to  R.  I’s  love  ofdisputation, 
if  he  reflects,  he  must  confess  that,  whether  Dr. 
Elliotson,  or  Mr.  Sampson,  has  the  be  t  of  an  argu¬ 
ment  as  to  the  extent  of  power  possessed  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  association, — the  cause  of  science  is  in 
no  way  advanced.  If  R.  I.  does  not  agree  with  Mr, 
Burke,  he  had  better  point  out  where  he  is  in  error. 
R.  I.  asks  what  Mr.  Burke  means  by  sajdng — "so  you 
see.there  is  very  little  for  the  organ  of  Form  to  do  after 
all.’’  We  understood  it  as  a  conclusion  arrived  at, 
from  the  foregoing  premises,  that  the  function  of  the 
organ  of  Form  of  phrenologists,  was  but  one  of  the 
elementary  portions,  and  that  not  the  most  important. 

Mr.  Spencer  Had  asks  us,  when  we  will  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  correspondence  taken  from  his  pages  ?  We 
reply,  when  we  take  any.  The  only  correspondence, 
that  we  are  aware  of,  which  has  appeared  in  the 
Phreno-Magnet,  and  our  Journal,  is  the  letter  from 
Mr  Wilson  Cryer  ;  and  ours  was  published  first, 
from  a  manuscript  letter  sent  us,  we  presume,  by 
Mr.  W.  C.  All  that  has  been  taken  from  the  Phreno- 
Magnet,  has  been  acknowledged  and  freely  com¬ 
mented  on  ;  which  perhaps,  has  not  been  very  pleas¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  H.,  who  seems  unable  to  bear  contradic¬ 
tion,  or  argue  at  all  in  a  p>hilosophic  spirit.  He  has 
been,  perhaps,  made  too  much  of  in  small  circles;  or 
from  constitutional  causes,  is  naturally  petulant ; 
but  we  shall  always  be  glad  to  make  allowance  for 
this,  when  we  can  in  any  way  co-operate  with  Mr. 
H.  to  forward  science ;  but  if  Mr.  Hall  has  not  mace 
e  a  great  mistake  in  publishing  so  gross  a  misrepre 
sentation,  he  does  not  give  any  proof  of  an  active 
conscientiousness. 

A  Young;  Man,  Northampton.  It  would  be  wrong 
for  us  to  hazard  any  remark,  without  seeing  the  head 
or  a  cast;  we  will  not  spare  our  trouble  to  render 
phrenology  practically  useful;  but  we  might  do 
harm  by  drawing  any  deduction  from  what  may  be 
an  erroneous  estimate  of  the  organs. 

A  humble  Disciple  must  1  e  content  with  the  pre 
ceding  answ'er,  which  is  equally  applicable  to  his 
case :  let  him  have  a  cast  taken, — it  will  be  of  infi¬ 
nite  service,  and  worth  a  hundred  fold  its  cost.  No 
one  can  judge  their  own  head,  except  from  studying 
a  cast  from  it. — It  is,  therefore,  essential  to  all  who 
would  know  themselves. 
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A  COMPLETE  SYSTEM  OF  PHRENOLOGY. 


( Continued .) 

Dr.  Vimont  makes  the  following  interesting 
remarks  upon  the  manifestations  of  this  faculty 
in  animals.  It  is  natural,  he  says,  for  all  ani¬ 
mals  to  fly  from  danger.  This  is,  in  a  great  de¬ 
gree,  to  be  attributed  to  the  love  of  life,  or,  as 
this  author  calls  it,  conservation.  But,  when  the 
flight,  or,  rather,  the  avoiding  danger,  consists 
in  making  feints — turning — and  returning,  as 
we  see  practised  by  the  fox,  a  different  faculty, 
he  considers,  is  in  action.  More  than  the  mere 
i  nstinct  of  flight  is  manifested, — 'the  desire  to  de¬ 
ceive  the  enemy.  This  he  attributes  to  circum¬ 
spection,  aided  by  secretiveness.  The  caution 
manifested  by  the  fox  is  well  known,  and  is  most 
remarkable.  He  will  take  a  false  road  leading 
to  open  burrows,  and,  then,  by  a  circuitous  route 
go  to  the  true  burrows,  where  he  conceals  him¬ 
self.  The  cautious  advances,  made  by  this 
animal  to  secure  his  prey  shews,  likewise,  great 
circumspection,  as  well  as  cunning.  The  squir¬ 
rel,  in  its  habits  exhibits  striking  illustrations,  of 
the  existence  of  this  faculty,  in  animals.  It  is 
needless  to  multiply  examples, — enough  lias  been 
said,  we  trust,  to  interest  the  student,  and  to  in¬ 
duce  him  to  observe,  and  compare,  the  habits  of 
different  animals  with  their  cerebral  organization. 
The  study  of  natural  history,  and  comparative 
anatomy,  will  be  found  then,  second  only  in 
interest,  and  often  serving  to  illustrate  what 
must,  at  all  times,  be  regarded,  as  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  studies,  that  is,  man’s  nature,  and 
its  adaptation  to  his  external  circumstances. 

Natural  Language. — The  motions  of  the 
bod}',  under  the  influence  of  this  faculty,  act  un¬ 
der  restraint, — 'the  arms  are  extended  forward, 
and  from  the  body,  to  feel  out,  as  it  were,  ap¬ 
proaching  dangers, — the  legs  are  lifted,  and  the 
feet  placed  writh  doubt  and  hesitation  at  first — it 
is  only  after  feeling  the  way,  that  all  is  safe,  that 
they  are  fairly  placed,  and  further  advances  are 
made  with  the  same  doubt  and  deliberation, — the 
ears  are  pricked  up  to  catch  the  slighest  sound,  and 
one  advanced,  it  being  known  that,  the  attention 
being  concentrated,  a  less  sound  will  be  perceiv¬ 
ed  by  advancing  the  organ,  of  the  external  sense 
towards  it, — the  eyes  are  opened-  wide,  the  eye¬ 
balls  roll  from  side  to  side,  so  as  to  include,  within 
the  range  of  vision,  the  greatest  possible  extent  of 


space, — the  head  is  turned  from  side  to  side,  to 
circumspect,  that  is,  to  look  all  round  about.  A 
hare  squatting  in  a  field,  shews  with  its  extended 
eyes,  and  head  moving  from  side  to  side,  a  fine 
example  of  the  natural  language  of  this  faculty. 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  poem  of  the  “Lord  of 
the  Isles,”  alludes  to  this  expression, — the  feel¬ 
ing  is  combined  with  destructiveness,  secretive¬ 
ness,  &c.: — - 

"  For  evil  seemed  that  old  man’s  eye — 

Dark  and  designing,  fierce,  yet  sly 
Still,  he  avoided  forward  look — 

But  slow  and  circumspectly  look 
A  circling  never  ceasing  glance , 

By  doubt  and  cunning  marked  at  once 
Which  shot  a  mischief  boding  ray. 

From  under  eye-brows  shagg’d  and  gray.” 
This  organ,  as  well  as  being  one  of  the  best  es¬ 
tablished,  is  at  the  same  time,  perhaps,  the  easi¬ 
est  to  judge  of  from  the  development,  and  one  of 
the  most  important  to  train.  With  it  deficient, 
or  inactive,  it  is  scarcely  possible  an  individual 
can  avoid  continual  trouble,  and  annoyance. 
With  it  in  too  great  power,  misery  will  result, 
from  an  excess  of  fear,  and  doubting.  How  im¬ 
portant  then  is  it,  that  all  should  know,  in  the 
education  of  children,  whether  this  feeling  should 
be  carefully  and  continually  excited,  or  habitu¬ 
ally  checked  in  its  action;  and,  of  course,  it  is 
equally  necessary  to  know  how  to  effect  either 
object.  No  system  of  metaphysics  teaches  this. 
To  phrenology  alone  must  we  look  for  the 
only  sure  intimation  of  what  we  ought  to  do  in 
such  cases, — and  from  no  other  source,  can  we 
learn  how  to  efficiently  accomplish,  what  all  must 
desire  to  knowr,  how  to  improve,  to  the  highest 
pitch,  the  natural  tendencies,  and  capabilities  of 
ourselves,  and  those  among  whom  we  pass  our  lives. 
Who  can  imagine  the  misery  and  suffering  which 
ail  early  attention  to  properly  educating  the  feel¬ 
ings  must  prevent,  and  how  much  the  general 
progression  of  human  nature  may  be  accelerated 
by  this  means. 

SECRETIVENESS. 

This  faculty  is  numbered  seven  on  the 
bust,  and  is  the  power  wdiich,  together  with 
cautiousness,  constitutes  the  restraining  group 
of  faculties,  according  to  our  classification. 
We  owe  the  discovery  of  it  to  Dr.  Gall.  He 
states,  that  when  quite  young,  he  was  struck 
with  the  character  and  form  of  the  head  of  one 
of  his  companions,  who  w  as  most  amiable  in  his 
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disposition,  and  possessed  of  general  good  talent, 
but  who  was  remarkable  for  his  cunning  and 
trickery.  His  head,  says  Gall,  was  very  large 
at  the  side,  and  naturally  inclined  forwards :  the 
expression  of  his  face  was  exactly  such  as  I  have 
observed  in  dogs,  and  cats  when  placing  together, 
they  wished  to  give  each  other  the  slip. 

Another  companion  the  doctor  had,  who  he 
describes  as  appearing  to  be  candour  personified. 
No  one  ever  mistrusted  him,  but  his  gait  and 
manner,  says  the  doctor,  were  those  of  a  cat 
wratelhng  a  mouse.  He  shamefully  deceived  his 
school-fellows,  tutors,  and  parents.  It  will  not  be 
needful  to  state  here,  the  many  cases  Gall  ob¬ 
served  among  his  patients,  friends,  and  public 
characters,  in  which,  with  the  same  tendency  to 
deceive,  and  practise  cheating,  and  dissimulation, 
he  found  the  same  fullness  in  the  region  of  the 
brain,  now  proved  to  be  the  seat  of  this  organ, 
as  well  as  a  general  corresponding  deportment, 
and  expression.  From  these  observations,  says 
the  doctor,  I  was  naturally  impressed  with  the 
idea,  that  the  essential  quality,  of  this  faculty  is 
cunning,  that  it  is  a  primitive  one,  and  is  mani¬ 
fested  by  a  particular  organ  of  the  brain. 

Gall  then  called  this  power  cunning,  trick, 
tact.  Much  time  need  not  be  occupied  in  prov¬ 
ing  that  there  are  cunning  men.  Even  chil¬ 
dren,  in  opposition  to  all  they  have  been  taught, 
often  delight  in  practising  deceit,  and  speaking 
ialsely.  It  is,  in  fact,  impossible  to  doubt  for  a 
moment  the  existence  of  this  faculty,  if  we  ob¬ 
serve  the  artifices,  tricks,  and  manceuvering, 
among  all  classes  of  society.  Rich  and  poor, 
strong  and  weak,  senators  and  merchants,  high¬ 
bred  dames,  and  their  servants,  tradesmen,  warri¬ 
ors,  churchmen— all  seem,  too  often,  to  rely  more 
upon  their  own  tact,  than  the  streugth  of 
principles,  on  which  they  profess  to  place  so 
much  confidence.  La  Bruy  ere  has  given  a  most 
correct  definition  of  the  effects  of  this  faculty, 
in  the  “Courtier.”  “Artful  and  hypocritical 
mail,”  says  he,  “constantly  endeavours  to  con¬ 
trol  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  and  mo¬ 
tions;  he  is  impenetrable,  dissembles,  smiles  up¬ 
on  his  enemies,  checks  his  temper,  disguises  his 
passions,  belies  his  character,  and  acts  contrary 
to  his  sentiments;  all  these  acts  are  but  refine¬ 
ments  of  a  single  vice — Falsehood 

Dr.  Spurzheim  called  this  organ  by  the  name 
it  is,  at  the  present,  generally  known  by.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  primitive  function,  at  all  times  to 
have  1  elation  to  the  act  of  concealing,  he  says, — 
“  When  I  perceive  the  mental  operations  of  man, 
and  brutes  that  possess  this  organ,  particularly 
when  I  observe  the  natural  language  of  cunning 
creatures,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  primitive  fa¬ 
culty  is  the  instinct  to  conceal.  Cunning  ani¬ 
mals  conceal  with  adroitness.  '!  he  cat  pretends 
to  be  asleep,  and  the  moment  the  cook’s  back  is 
turned,  he  runs  away  with  the  meat.  Mice  are 
watched  for,  without  the  slightest  motion  of  the 
body.  The  dog,  to  keep  a  bone  to  himself,  hides 
it  in  the  ground.  Cunning  men,  in  a  thousand 
ways,  betray  the  instinct  to  conceal.  They  often 
will  utter  a  falsehood  to  get  at  the  truth  ;  exag¬ 
gerate  the  good  to  learn  the  evil;  and  attiibute 


suppositious  virtues,  to  those  whose  faults  they 
are  anxious  to  know.  The  primitive  faculty  is, 
therefore,  always  the  same,  whether  the  con¬ 
cealment  refers  to  intentions,  ideas,  persons,  or 
things.  Dr.  Gall  replies,  that  in  all  these  actions 
of  men  and  brutes  he  sees  only  cunning  and  dis¬ 
simulation, — why,  then,  he  says,  crowd  the  lan¬ 
guage  with  terms,  the  meaning  of  w  hich  nobody 
can  divine. 

Situation  of  the  Organ. — This  organ  is"si- 
tuated  at  the  inferior  edge  of  the  parietal  bones, 
immediately  above  destructiveness  ; — it  is  about 
the  middle  of  the  lateral  region  of  the  head.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  distinguish  it  from  destructive¬ 
ness.  It  is  above,  and  rather  in  front,  and  runs 
longitudinally,  w'hereas  the  organ  of  destructive¬ 
ness  presents  the  form  of  a  segment  of  a  circle. 
This  organ,  when  large,  gives  a  great  fulness  and 
breadth,  at  the  sides  of  the  head,  and,  occa¬ 
sionally,  it  increases  the  height,  from  the  organs 
extending  in  that  direction.  Walter  Scott  is  an 
example  of  this  kind  of  development,  of  the  organ 
of  secretiveness. 

Primitive  Functions. — The  inclination  to 
conceal,  to  be  clandestine  in  our  .acts,  and 
thoughts;  it  gives  the  tendency  to  restrain  the 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  acts,  and  is  accompanied, 
when  highly  active,  by  an  emotion  which  we 
designate,  in  common  language,  slyness,  or 
cunning. 

Auxiliary  Faculties. — Cautiousness  is  the 
particular  auxiliary  of  this  faculty: — indeed,  the 
nicest  discrimination  is  required,  not  to  mistake 
the  manifestations  of  one  for  the  other.  Acqui¬ 
sitiveness,  likewise,  is  frequently  combined  in  ac¬ 
tivity  with  secretiveness.  Imitation,  and  all  the 
intellectual  powers,  may  be  said  to  be  excited  by, 
and  made  to  aid  a  powerful  secretiveness.  Firm¬ 
ness  aids  the  power,  in  restraining  the  expression 
of  pain,  &c. 

Antagonist  Faculties. — The  whole  of  the 
intellectual  faculties,  oppose  the  undue  influence 
of  secretiveness.  Conscientiousness  is  the  espe- 
pecial  antagonist  of  active  secretiveness.  Ama- 
tivenesss,  all  the  irascible  feelings  oppose  this 
power.  Excitement,  in  fact,  whether  proceeding 
from  large  organs,  or  the  effect  of  external  cir¬ 
cumstances,  is  opposed  to  the  ordinary  manifes¬ 
tations  of  this  faculty. 

Manifestations. — This  power  acts  a  most 
important  part  in  the  world  :  its  manifestation, 
under  every  possible  variety  of  circumstance,  is 
so  evident  and  palpable,  that  its  effects  may  be 
seen  by  thousands,  while  we  are  still  wanting  a 
correct  analysis  of  the  feeling.  Phrenologists, 
for  the  most  part,  assert  that  secretiveness  not 
only,  restrains  the  manifestations,  of  our  own  feel¬ 
ings,  (the  feelings  themselves  must  be  experi¬ 
enced,  if  the  organs,  are  excited,)  but,  also,  gives 
the  desire,  accompanied  with  the  power,  of  read¬ 
ing  the  thoughts  of  others.  It  is  far  more  pro¬ 
bable  to  suppose,  that  the  region  generally  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  organ  of  secretiveness,  is,  in  fact, 
the  seat  of  several  organs,  giving  lise  to  seveial 
feelings  allied  to  secretiveness. 

(To  he  Continued.)  , 
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{Continued  from  page  344.) 

The  objection,  therefore,  has  no  weight  in 
those  cases  which  I  have  described,  although  it 
is  a  question  of  much  interest,  and  should  be 
well  enquired  into  and  understood.  For  we  must 
not  shut  our  eyes  to  what  is  going  on,  but  fol¬ 
low  out  our  experiments  with  the  most  cautious 
enquiry.  Mr.  Hall  and  others,  profess,  I  believe, 
to  have  discovered  organs  for  almost  every  pe¬ 
culiar  action  of  the  body,  as  of  swimming,  div¬ 
ing,  leaping,  running,  flying,  & c.,  and  these  ef¬ 
fects,  I  understand,  are  produced  on  patients  by 
touching  particular  parts  of  the  head.  I  have  in¬ 
duced  these  states,  too,  but  have  never  thought 
of  attributing  them  to  the  action  of  separate  or¬ 
gans,  because  I  have  discovered  the  origin  of  the 
muscular  powers,  and  have  found  that  different 
feelings  in  combination  with  these,  induce  parti¬ 
cular  actions :  in  fact,  a  kind  of  natural  lan¬ 
guage  in  muscular  action,  as  in  the  dance  or  pan¬ 
tomime.  I  know  that  these  muscular  powers 
are  much  more  readily  excited  in  most  subjects 
than  any  others;  you  cannot  always  restrain  their 
action  when  exciting  any  other  part,  and  the 
greatest  energy  of  action  may  be  induced.  It  is 
with  these  muscular  powers  that  1  find  the 
greatest  sympathy,  they  will  in  many  cases  fol¬ 
low  actions  which  you  really  perform,  or  merely 
will.  I  have  seen  this  done  even  to  a  patient  in 
another  room,  whose  thoughts  you  could  not  will 
at  all. 

It  is  probable  that  the  muscular  powers  are 
more  readily  excited  from  their  being  more  con¬ 
stantly  in  play,  and  producing  an  influence  more 
directly  sympathetic  and  similar  through  the 
whole  system,  for  there  is  often  considerable 
sympathy  or  tendency  to  similar  movement  in 
muscular  action,  producing  the  most  extraordi¬ 
nary  irritation,  or  the  answer  to  any  movements 
you  may  make  even  behind  the  back  of  the  pa¬ 
tient,  which  was  the  case  with  one  of  the  Okeys 
—those  poor  girls  who  were  so  falsely  and  heart¬ 
lessly  accused  of  imposition — so  cruel  is  the  igno¬ 
rance  and  the  conceit  of  ignorant  critics !  Sym¬ 
pathy  will  sometimes  occur  also  with  regard  to 
taste,  smell,  and  pain,  and  even  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  diseased  parts,  enabling  the  patient 
to  detect  the  exact  nature  of  the  disease  of  other 
persons  in  contact  with  them,  and  in  these 
cases  there  may  be  no  mental  sympathy,  or 
thought-reading  whatever.  We  may  now  un¬ 
derstand  how  by  touching  the  end  of  the  nose, 
or  other  parts,  you  may,  in  some  instances,  ir¬ 
ritate  the  nerves  of  muscular  action,  which  will 
excite  the  organ  of  this  power  in  the  cerebellum, 
and  there  will  arise  a  disposition  to  be  in  action, 
and  by  drawing  the  hand  from  the  ear  to  the 
chin,  you  may  cause  excitement  to  subside; 
or,  having  touched  a  particular  part,  and  the  or¬ 
gan  becoming  active  in  connection  with  that 
part  the  first  time,  the  suggestion,  or  habit  of  be¬ 
coming  active  on  the  touch  of  that  part,  may  be¬ 
come  established,  but  in  either  case  it  is  one  ner¬ 
vous  mass  acting  upon  another,  with  which  it  is 


connected.  However,  time  will  not  permit  me 
to  dwell  longer  on  these  interesting  points;  but 
if  Mr.  Hall  will  only  ask  his  patients,  after  the 
excitement  of  any  particular  action,  where  they 
felt  the  pow*er,  or  sensation,  or  pain  in  their  head, 
he  will  soon  become  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  what 
I  have  stated,  and  will  find  that  in  touching  the 
forehead  he  is  exciting  the  cerebellum,  the  effect 
passing  through  to  the  organs  which  are  at  the 
back,  even  when  there  may  be  no  suggestion, 
or,  wrhat  is  commonly  understood,  by  sympathy, 
he  will  find  that  each  particular  action  arises  in 
the  excitement  of  a  combination,  and  he  may  al¬ 
so  observe  a  relation  or  connection  to  exist,  which 
I  explained  in  my  paper  last  year,  between  the 
sides  of  the  brow  at  constructiveness  and  the  de¬ 
sire  of  activity  or  industry,  beneath  hope  and  the 
sense  of  motion,  joining  with  wonder ;  but  let 
Mr.  Hall  excite  the  organs  of  the  muscular 
power  which  I  shall  presently  point  out,  and  ob¬ 
serve  the  effect,  and  take  the  other  means  which 
I  shall  explain  for  obtaining  information  on  these 
important  questions,  and  if  truth  be  his  object, 
as  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  it  is,  I  will  an¬ 
swer  for  his  soon  becoming  convinced  of  his  error. 

I  have  not  seen  Mr.  Flail’s  cases,  but  I  am  quite 
sure  that  this  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  effects 
which  he  produces,  and  I  trust  that  this  expla¬ 
nation  may  relieve  many  who  appear  perplexed 
on  this  account,  and  induce  Mr.  Hall  to  re-con- 
sider  the  question,  and  acknowledge  his  error  if 
it  be  one,  thus  removing  at  once  an  evil  which  I 
fear  is  bringing  ridicule  upon  the  most  important 
enquiry  which  ever  engaged  the  attention  of 
inan.  Probably  Mr.  Flail  is  peculiarly  consti¬ 
tuted  as  regards  the  muscular  powers,  inducing 
a  greater  sympathy  in  these  states,  or  more  rea¬ 
dy  excitement  of  these  powers  in  his  patients  ; 
or,  his  mind  being  impressed  with  the  subject, 
may  influence  the  patient.  However,  the  effects 
are  beautiful,  and  very  important,  in  whatever 
light  we  view  them  ;  but  the  errors  of  mesmero- 
phrenology,  like  those  of  chemistry,  and  other 
sciences,  have  arisen,  I  believe,  almost  entirely 
from  hasty  generalisation,  and  imperfect  analy¬ 
sis,  from  not  pausing  to  give  every  thing  its  due 
weight.  Hasty  minds,  eager  for  novelty,  rush 
at  once  to  conclusions  from  what  they  see,  with¬ 
out  sufficient  enquiry  and  reflection.  They  be¬ 
come  prepossessed,  and  it  is  hard  for  them  to  get 
clear  of  their  errors.  Simple  powers  are  taken 
for  combinations,  and  combined  forces  for  sim¬ 
ple  ones.  Then  we  may  perceive,  on  looking 
over  the  list  of  new'  organs  w'hich  have  been  pro¬ 
posed  by  some  Americans,  and  by  Mr.  Hall, 
that  the  very  most  of  them  are  clearly  the  mani¬ 
festations  of  two  or  several  powers  acting  in  com¬ 
bination.  If  you  place  your  finger  on  the  boun¬ 
dary  of  two  or  three  organs,  you  may  excite  them 
all  at  once;  or  one  organ,  in  some  cases,  particu¬ 
larly  if  the  mind  of  the  operator  be  not  calm  and 
collected,  may  excite  another,  to  which  it  is  inti¬ 
mately  connected,  or  at  the  opposite  side  to  which 
you  point,  and  so  form  a  combination  ;  and,  just 
as  I  have  shewn  with  regard  to  the  muscular  ac¬ 
tions,  you  may  obtain  new  organs  ad  infinitum. 
Thus,  it  requires  the  greatest  care  in  drawing  con- 
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elusions  from  the  effects  of  touch,  or  even  from 
pointing  to  the  head,  particularly  in  imperfect 
cases,  and  where  there  is  sympathy  and  imita¬ 
tion.  You  must  he  willing  to  be  instructed,  you 
must  ask  for  information  from  those  more  per¬ 
fect  cases  w’here  there  is  no  sympathy,  but  which 
possess  internal  consciousness  of  actions  going  on. 

I  described  a  beautiful  case  of  this  nature  at 
the  meeting  last  year,  and  named  some  of  the 
discoveries  which  I  had  been  enabled  to  make 
through  this  means.  I  have  since  had  another 
similar  case,  but  have  not  heard  of  any  besides — 
probably,  they  exist;  other  mesmerisers  may 
possibly  have  induced  this  state,  but  not  thought 
of  following  out  the  same  method  of  investiga¬ 
tion  to  develope  their  peculiar  powers,  by  en¬ 
quiring  where  any  particular  faculty  is  located, 
whether  a  power  is  the  result  of  combination  ? 
And,  again,  bj  requiring  the  patient  to  describe 
the  function  of  any  particular  part,  how  and 
'where  it  combines  with  other  parts,  to  point  out 
the  precise  line  of  demarcation,  and  to  describe 
its  depth  and  force.  By  these  means  you  may, 
with  great  care  and  patience,  obtain  a  precise 
analysis  of  each  power,  and  the  function  of  those 
convolutions  which  are  beneath  others,  and  at 
the  base  of  the  brain,  and  thus  acquire  the  power 
of  obtaining  knowledge,  and  of  completing  the 
physiology  of  the  brain  in  a  manner  that  could 
not  have  been  gained  by  any  other  means  what¬ 
ever. 

At  the  meeting  last  season,  I  referred  to  some 
of  the  discoveries  which  I  had  made  through 
these  investigations,  and  among  others  the  or¬ 
gans  of  the  mnscular  power  in  the  cerebellum, 
but  abstained  from  pointing  out  the  exact  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  several  powers,  it  being  my  wish  that 
others  should  investigate  the  subject,  and  that  we 
might  afterwards  compare  notes.  But  I  regret 
to  say,  that  I  have  not  heard  of  any  one  having 
done  so.  My  paper  wras  not  published  at  the 
time,  and  afterwards  only  in  parts,  so  that  it  did 
not  make  that  impression  which  I  had  hoped  it 
would.  Besides  this,  our  minds  were  at  the  time 
so  much  occupied  by  the  opposition  and  unphilo- 
sophical  proceedings  of  many  of  our  members, 
that  the  real  merits  of  the  paper  were  never  dis¬ 
cussed,  but  the  subject  opens  to  us  such  a  vast 
field  of  enquiry  and  usefulness,  that  we  must  pro¬ 
ceed  with  caution,  and  take  up  a  few  points  only 
at  a  time,  I  shall,  therefore,  confine  myself,  in 
this  paper,  to  a  description  of  the  muscular  pow¬ 
ers,  as  bearing  out  the  truth  of  Sir  Charles  Bell's 
discoveries,  and  completing  them  in  the  most 
important  points  which  were  unascertained ;  thus 
setting  at  rest  the  question  which  has  caused  so 
much  discussion  among  physiologists  and  phre¬ 
nologists — the  question  of  the  function  of  the 
cerebellum,  and  the  origin  of  the  muscular  pow¬ 
ers.  I  have  long  considered  the  cerebellum  to 
be  the  organ  of  the  muscular  powers,  as  well  as 
of  amativeness,  and  had  written  a  paper  on  the 
subject ;  but  l  had  no  idea  of  localizing  the  se¬ 
parate  powers, — but  the  size  of  this  organ,  its 
construction,  situation,  and  connection  with  the 
nerves  of  motion  and  of  sensation,  warranted 
the  belief  that  it  was  the  organ  of  the  muscular 


powers.  Dr.  Gall,  Combe,  and  others,  seem  to 
me  to  have  answered  the  objections,  and  ex¬ 
plained  the  results  of  the  experiments  of  Majen- 
die  and  Flourens  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner. 
It  was  assumed  that  the  wThole  cerebellum  was 
the  organ  of  amativeness,  and  the  necessity  of 
examining  it  in  relation  to  the  energy  of  the- 
muscular  powers,  seemed  to  be  quite  overlooked  ; 
whilst,  if  Gall's  usual  method  of  enquiry  in  other 
cases  had  been  followed  out  in  this,  I  am  sure 
that  something  more  would  have  been  arrived 
at  long  since;  for  it  does  not  appear  that  Gall, 
or  those  wdio  followed  him,  ever  examined  the 
cerebellum  with  reference  to  the  muscular  ener¬ 
gies  of  the  individual ;  but  a  mesmeric  somnam¬ 
bulist  is  able  to  dissect  and  analyse  the  brain, 
where  observation  has  failed,  and  the  greatest 
physiologists,  with  their  probe  and  knife,  have 
only  continued  from  time  to  time  to  perplex  the 
question  the  more. 

Each  portion  of  the  nervous  system  has  distinct 
properties  assigned  to  it,  the  manifestation  of 
which  is  the  consequence  of  its  peculiar  action  or 
irritation,  and  these  actions  or  irritations  are  the 
result  of  stimulus  apjplied  to  the  part.  No  part 
of  the  nervous  system,  or  of  anything,  else  what¬ 
soever,  has  power  to  act,  or  not  to  act,  of  itself, 
any  more  than  the  billiard  ball  to  move  without 
the  power  wdiich  impels  it,  or  to  arrest  itself  at 
will.  Life,  motion,  sensation,  consciousness,  will, 
are  the  result  of  the  irritation  or  excitement  of 
portions  of  the  nervous  machinery  distributed 
throughout  the  body,  composed  of  numerous 
parts,  each  part  having  its  special  property,  and 
relation  to  other  parts,  and  to  the  external  world. 
The  action  of  the  entire  organism  we  call  life  ; 
the  action  of  the  several  portions  of  the  nervous 
system,  but  of  the  brain  in  particular,  we  term 
mind,  just  as  we  term  that  music  which  is  any 
combined  and  harmonious  movement  of  the  se¬ 
parate  strings  of  a  harp,  one  string  often  acting 
upon  another,  caused  by  the  relation  of  vibration. 
In  the  nervous  system,  this  sympathetic  action 
is  greater.  Any  part  of  the  cerebral  mass  may 
be  excited  without  either  consciousness  or  will, 
consciousness  and  will  being  the  special  functions 
of  particular  portions  of  the  brain.  It  has  been 
a  great  error  with  phrenologists  to  suppose,  that 
every  faculty  has  its  consciousness,  and  expe¬ 
riences  pleasure  and  pain,  or  that  the  will  is  the 
combined  force  and  result  of  the  reasoning  fa¬ 
culties,  all  which  shall  be  fully  explained  hereafter. 

I  see  no  difference,  therefore,  in  principle,  be¬ 
tween  the  irritation  of  plants  and  of  the  nervous 
masses,  which  we  term  sensation,  except  that  the 
cerebral  excitement  is  generally,  but  not  always, 
accompanied  by  the  action  of  consciousness, 
while  with  plants  and  other  material  masses,  we 
believe  that  it  is  not  so,  and  in  the  nervous  or¬ 
ganism  there  is  more  sympathy  of  parts — a  more 
complex  action.  The  powers  which  move  the 
nervous  system  are  either  external,  as  the  impres¬ 
sions  made  on  the  nerves  which  we  call 
the  senses,  expanded  chi  efly  on  the  surfaces  of 
the  body,  commimicatin  g  with,  and  exciting 
other  masses,  and  producin  g  sensation,  or  inter - 
?iaL  from  the  stimulus  or  action  of  one  portion 
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'of  the  organism  upon  the  other.  But  in  every 
case  of  excitement,  it  is  one  material  mass  acting 
upon  another,  and  calling  forth  some  peculiar 
or  inherent  properties.  The  action  of  the  nerves 
move  the  muscles,  and  stimulates  the  fluids  of 
the  body,  the  reaction  of  which  gives  food  and 
life  to  the  nerves  again,  or  more  properly  renews 
their  material  condition,  and  consequently  their 
energy  and  healthy  action,  something  as  the 
flame  of  the  lamp  is  fed,  and  revivified  by  its 
own  action  upon  the  oil,  and  so  continues  in  life 
and  motion  so  long  as  the  requisite  food  remains 
in  a  fit  condition.  Unlike  most  other  matter, 
4,  he  nervous  system  is  so  connected,  that  in  its 
ordinary  condition  no  part  can  well  act  alone,  or 
without  stimulating  some  other  part  with  which 
it  is  connected,  and  to  which  it  stands  in  relation ; 
for  even  in  dreaming,  where  the  action  of  much 
of  the  organism  is  arrested,  there  is  generally  a 
combined  action  going  on,  producing  the  dream, 
or  series  of  excitements,  in  combination,  arising 
from  the  relation  of  parts,  and  the  peculiar  sti¬ 
mulus  which  has  been  given.  In  everv  excite- 
ment,  you  mostly  have  lesser  or  secondary  ex¬ 
citements  of  other  parts,  acting  in  combinaton, 
as  it  were,  in  a  subservient  manner. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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CHARACTER  OF  THE  REV.  DR.  LAXSJLXG. 

(From  the  Phrenological  Journal. —  Vol.  V.) 

There  are  few  intelligent  members  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  or  Congregational  Church,  who  have 
not  heard  the  name,  and  are  not  familiar  with  the 
talents  and  the  virtues  of  this  eminently  great 
aud  good  man.  He  is  literally  a  “ father  in  Is¬ 
rael,”  and  has  exerted  a  salutary  influence 
throughout  the  length  and  breath  of  our  land. 
The  phrenological  developments  and  physical 
organization  of  such  a  man,  can  hardly  fail  to 
interest  and  instruct  the  readers  of  the  Journal. 

His  age  is  about  58  ;  his  hair  entirely  white, 
(probably  in  part  induced  by  mental  effort,)  his 
person  about  the  ordinary  size,  spare  and  tall 
rather  than  stocky,  and  his  countenance  marked 
and  striking.  He  has  much  'prominence  of  or¬ 
ganization,  with  many  distinct  lines  and  marks 
in  his  face,  and  an  uneven  face  and  head,  which, 
according  to  article  III,  p.  12  of  Vol.  IV.,  indi¬ 
cates  a  bold,  original,  striking,  efficient  character 
and  intellect. 

His  temperament  is  the  motive-mental,  with 
the  former  predominating  in  early  life,  but  the 
latter  now  has  the  ascendency.  His  chest  is 
small,  and  his  whole  organization  most  active, 
and  also  capable  of  much  endurance. 

While  practising  phrenology  at  Syracuse,  Dec. 
31st,  1842,  a  common  friend  of  Dr.  Lansing  and 
phrenology,  invited  him  to  step  over  to  my  rooms 
and  have  his  head  examined.  He  replied  that 
he  did  not  believe  in  phrenology,  nor  yet  dis¬ 
believe  it;  because  he  had  not  yet  seen  evidence 
enough  to  make  up  his  mind  either  way.  He 
finally  yielded,  and  came  over.  My  room  was 


then  full  of  those  who  were  waiting  to  be  ex¬ 
amined.  After  he  had  seen  me  examine  one  or 
two,  he  took  the  chair.  The  following  is  the 
size  affixed  to  his  organs,  in  a  scale  from  1  to  7. 

Size  of  brain  twenty-two  inches  and  half,  or 
large;  but,  as  his  organs  are  all  long,  and  head 
high,  its  absolute  volume  is  greater  than  that  of 
almost  any  head  the  actual  measure  of  which  in 
inches  is  the  same.  The  texture  of  his  organi¬ 
zation  is  remarkable,  and  its  power  and  elasticity 
surprising ;  so  that  he  combines  the  indispensa¬ 
ble  requisites  of  greatness,  first  a  large  brain, 
secondly,  a  most  active  one,  and  thirdly,  one  of 
great  power  and  efficiency. 


Degree  of  Activity . 

Strength  of  the  System  .  .  . 

Propelling  or  Executive  Powers 
Vital  Temperament  .  .  .  .  , 

Motive  “  .... 

Mental  “  . 

Domestic  Propensities  .  .  . 

Amativeness . . 

Parental  Love . . 

Friendship  ....... 

Inhabitiveness . 

Concentrativeness . 

Combative  ness . 

Destructiveness  ..... 

Appetite . 

Acquisitiveness . 

Secretiveness . 

Cautiousness  ....... 

Approbativeness . 

Self-Esteem  .  .  .... 

Self-Will  .  . . 

Firmness  ........ 

Conscientiousness  .... 

Hope . 

Marvellousness . 

Veneration . 

Benevolence . 

Constructive  ness . 

Ideality . 

Sublimity . 

Imitation . 

Mirthfulne^s . 

Intellectual  Faculties .  .  .  . 

Perceptive  “  ... 

Individuality . 

Form . 

Size . 

W  eight . 

Color . . 

Order  . 

Calculation . 

Locality . 

Eventuality . 

Time . 

Tune . 

Language  . 

Causality . 

Comparison  ....... 

Suavitiveness . 

Human  Nature . 
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His  organs  are  all  pointed,  which  denotes 
great  activity  of  feeling  and  clearness  of  intellect. 
His  forehead  is  developed  from  the  root  of  the 
nose  up  through  its  middle,  and  is  high  rather 
than  wide,  and  deep  rather  than  expansive.  In¬ 
deed,  his  whole  head  is  developed  from  the  root  of 
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flie  nose  up  over  the  moral  organs  to  parental 
love,  rather  than  laterally ,  and  is  narrow  between 
the  ears,  but  very  high.  Such  a  head  cannot  be 
selfish,  but  wall  live  for  man  rather  than  self. 
His  largest  organs  are  benevolence,  conscientious' 
ness,  friendship,  parental  love,  and  comparison, 
which ,  combining,  form  one  great  and  predomi- 
nent  feature  of  his  character,  that  of  goodness. 
In  a  head  thus  organized,  all  other  feelings  and 
powers  would  contribute  to,  or  be  swallowed  up 
in  a  desire  to  do  good  and  promote  moral  'purity. 
This  vrould  be  the  end  and  aim  of  life,  the  ruling 
passion,  strong  in  death.  His  moral  organs, 
combining  with  love  of  children,  would  interest 
him  deeply  in  the  bible-class,  sabbath  school,  and 
all  other  means  for  improving  the  moral  charac¬ 
ter  of  th  e  young  :  and,  added  to  his  large  com¬ 
parison,  wonld  make  him  what  he  is,  in  fact,  the 
children’s  preacher;  for  he  has  a  peculiar  faculty 
of  interesting  children  and  youth,  and  of  des¬ 
cending  to  the  level  of  the  youthful  mind,  and 
making  himself  fully  understood. 

Wherever  Dr.  Lansing  is  known,  he  is  re¬ 
garded  as  an  eminently  good  man,  and  has  as 
many  warm  friends  as  probably  any  other  man. 
This  is  accounted  for  by  his  immensely  large 
organs  of  benevolence  and  adhesiveness.  During 
the  examination,  I  remarked  that  I  had  rarely, 
if  ever  seen  such  prodigious  adhesiveness  on  the 
head  of  any  man;  and  that,  consequently  he 
would  make  friends  among  even  the  savages, 
and  be  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him. 

But  perhaps  the  written  description  of  him, 
from  notes  taken  dow  n  at  the  time  of  the  exa¬ 
mination,  before  I  knew  even  his  profession,  will 
be  the  most  satisfactory,  as  certainly  it  will  be  im¬ 
partial.  It  is  as  follows : 

Y our  leading  quality  is  action,  you  cannot  keep 
still  a  moment,  but  feel  restless  as  a  fish  out  of 
water,  unless  you  are  crowded  at  the  top  of  your 
strength  by  labour.  Your  mind  in  particular, 
is  incessantly  active,  and  all  alive  to  any  subject 
of  interest,  your  mind  and  body  both  work  with 
great  ease,  as  though  every  joint  wras  oiled,  so 
that  little  friction  or  wear  or  tear  can  accrue. 
You  also  have  great  strength  of  constitution, 
great  power  of  endurance,  great  vital  apparatus, 
and  will  therefore  stand  a  prodigious  amount  of 
labour  both  mental  '  and  physical ;  still,  your 
activity  is  too  great  for  your  strength,  so  that  you 
are  liable  to  overdo.  Be  guarded  on  this  point — 
be  more  lazy;  you  will  live  the  longer  and  the 
more  happily,  and  accomplish  more  in  the  long 
run.  Nothing  sleeps  in  your  hands ;  you  have 
prodigious  energy  of  character.  You  regard  no¬ 
thing  as  impossible,  and  take  hold  of  projects 
with  both  hands  as  though  it  could  and  must  be 
done ;  you  are  resolute  and  persevering  in  an 
eminent  degree,  and  throw  much  feeling  and 
pathos  into  all  you  say  and  do ;  fell  most  in¬ 
tensely,  enjoy  and  suffer  painfully,  are  also  clear¬ 
headed,  look  right  into  and  through  every  thing 
at  once,  and  have  a  kind  of  instinct  which  guides 
you  correctly  and  enables  you  to  say  and  do 
things  just  right’,  there  is  a  point  and  power, 
and  cogency  and  apparentness  in  all  your  expla¬ 
nations;  you  excel  in  expounding,  criticising, 


illustrating  and  setting  a  thing  so  clearly  before 
the  mind  that  every  child  can  understand.  You 
have  great  talent  for  arguing,  discussing  and 
reasonine  geologically,  inducing  a  decided  taste 
for  metaphysics  and  moral  philosophy ;  you  are 
fond  of  the  studies  of  the  human  character,  and 
read  men  well;  you  have  a  prodigious  or¬ 
gan  of  benevolence,  and  are  all  wrapped  up  in 
desires  to  do  good  and  promote  the  permanent 
welfare  of  man ;  and  your  benevolence  acts,  with 
your  conscientiousness,  so  that  you  wish  to  do 
good  by  doing  right,  to  make  men  happier  you 
would  first  make  them  better  by  reforming 
them ;  you  are  not  in  the  least  bigoted  or  proud, 
but  are  a  natural  gentleman,  and  not  at  all  aus¬ 
tere  or  distant ;  you  set  much,  perhaps  too  much 
by  the  good  opinion  of  others,  especially  of 
friends ;  you  also  set  a  great  deal  by  your  moral 
character ;  you  are  ambitious  to  become  eminent, 
yet  not  for  being  rich  nor  for  being  talented 
merely,  but  for  being  good  and  using  your  talents 
in  advancing  the  cause  of  morality;  you  are 
humble,  and  have  too  little  self-esteem,  and  often 
feel  unworthy  ;  and  also  look  on  the  darker  side 
of  objects  ;  you  are  eminently  persevering ;  and 
as  conscientiousness  and  benevolence  control  all 
your  actions,  you  are  most  persevering  in  the 
cause  of  right  and  duty,  and  nothing  can  stop  or 
intimidate  you ;  you  are  fond  of  company,  and 
are  one  of  the  most  sincere  of  friends.  You 
make  friends  wherever  you  go  that  are  willing 
even  to  (ZZeforyou;  you  are  one  of  the  fondest 
of  husbands  and  fathers,  and  a  very  domestic 
man,  and  often  appeal  to  the  domestic  feelings 
with  great  power;  you  love  children  and  they 
love  you. 

You  are  especially  interested  in  the  moral  im¬ 
provement  of  children — in  the  bible  class  and 
sabbath-school ;  you  are  desirous  of  a  home  of 
your  own  to  settle  for  life ;  have  versality  of  ta¬ 
lents,  and  know  a  little  of  every  thing  :  you  excel 
either  in  a  short  or  long  mental  effort,  and  have 
talents  for  public  speaking  not  equalled  by  one  in 
ten  thousand;  have  also  brilliant  thoughts  and 
use  just  words  enough  and  right  words  to  be  fully 
understood;  never  forget  faces  or  places;  can  tell 
a  story  admirably  and  always  in  point;  might 
excel  as  an  author;  and  are  calculated  to  make 
an  impression  in  all  you  say  and  do  ;  you  are  fru¬ 
gal  and  want  money  only  to  use ;  are  a  miserable 
hand  to  make  a  bargain,  and  should  have  an  eco¬ 
nomical  wife ;  for  you  do  not  wish  to  be  troubled 
with  pecuniary  affairs ;  are  truly  a  great  and 
good  man. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  this  exam¬ 
ination  was  made,  phrenology  was  put  to  a  tho¬ 
rough  test  by  my  examining  eight  or  ten  persons 
blindfolded.  Among  the  number  chosen,  was  Dr. 
Lansing,  and  though  no  name  was  given,  yet 
what  I  had  said  during  the  day  was  reiterated  in 
the  evening ;  so  much  so  that  the  doctor  became 
satisfied  that  phrenology  might  be  true,  and  at 
once  gave  it  his  countenance. 

If  the  reader  is  curious  to  know  something  of 
Dr.  L-’s  real  character,  that  he  may  judge  of  the 
accuracy  of  this  description,  I  reply,  that,  by  his 
own  exertions  and  superior  powers  of  intellect, 
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he  has  risen  from  obscurity  to  one  of  the  first 
stations  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Every 
word  he  says,  is  full  of  meaning, — every  sentence 
is  as  a  nail  in  a  sure  place.  There  is  a  something 
striking,  original,  and  taking  about  the  man. 
Every  thing  he  says  carries  conviction,  and  com¬ 
mends  itself  to  the  good  sense  of  all  who  hear 
him.  No  sermon  I  ever  heard,  pleased  me  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  one  I  heard  him  deliver  the  next 
day  after  these  examinations.  His  manner  is 
peculiarly  impressive.  There  are  two  points 
about  his  manner  of  delivery  which  are  unique, 
and  yet  constitue  excellencies  of  the  highest  or¬ 
der.  The  first  is  he  places  his  emphasis  correctly , 
and  lays  it  upon  the  proper  word,  and  then  only. 
This  is  equally  true  of  his  reading  and  speaking. 
Some  clergymen  read  right  straight  along, 
equalizing  the  stress  of  words,  but  he  slips  over 
the  unimportant  words  lightly,  yet  uttering  them 
distinctly,  and  then  brings  down  on  those  words 
in  which  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  is  mainly 
concentrated  with  a  distinctness  and  emphasis 
greater  than  I  ever  before  heard  with  one  excep¬ 
tion.*  Few  persons  are  aware  of  the  importance 
of  this  principle  in  enforcing  and  riveting  any¬ 
thing  upon  the  hearer,  yet  Dr.  L.  has  caught  it 
by  that  intuition  which  belongs  to  all  great 
men.  The  man  who  thinks  clearly ,  concentrates 
his  meaning  in  a  few  of  the  important  wTords  of 
a  sentence,  and  good  speaking  consists  mainly 
in  giving  these  words  their  appropriate  force. 
This  Dr.  L.  does  to  perfection.  Hence  he  is 
fully  understood,  and  these  implated  words  lodge 
in  the  mind  of  the  hearer,  and  the  thought  con¬ 
veyed  is  reiterated  indelibly  upon  the  mind. 

The  second  point  of  interest,  connected  with 
Dr.  Lansing’s  manner  of  speaking  is,  his  stop¬ 
ping  just  before  pronouncing  the  emphatic  word, 
and  then  a  little  after  pronouncing  it,  so  that 
that  word  may  be  lodged  upon  the  mind,  and 
stand  out  in  bold  relief.  Thus,  in  reading  the 
passage — “  He  that  believeth  on  Him,  is  not 
condemned,  but,  he  that  believeth  not ,  is  con¬ 
demned.” — John  iii.  18.  As  he  came  to  the 
words  “believeth  not”  lie  stopped  after  believeth, 
till  the  minds  of  the  audience  waited  for  what 
was  to  come,  and  then  brought  down  his  voice 
upon  the  word  “  not,”  and  then  stopped  again, 
thus  rendering  every  sentence  more  impressive. 

He  also  employed  a  great  number  and  variety 
of  inflations  of  the  voice,  which  added  greatly  to 
the  power  and  interest  of  his  delivery. 

In  the  article  in  Yol.  IV.,  already  alluded  to, 
the  idea  is  presented,  that  when  the  face  is  pro¬ 
minent,  the  thoughts  will  be  distinct,  and  the 
W'hole  man ;  mind,  expressions,  actions,  feelings, 
all  distinct  and  prominent.  This  is  strikingly 
true  of  Dr.  L.  The  prominence  of  his  features, 
has  already  been  alluded  to,  and  what  has  just 
been  said  of  his  emphasis  and  inflection,  wull 
form  a  practical  illustration  of  that  doctrine. 

Dr.  L.  is  certainly  a  remarkable  man,  and 
every  way  calculated  to  do  good,  and  scatter  light 
and  knowledge.  He  is  a  liberal  minded  man  ; 
one  that  will  not  think  in  traces,  but  one  that 

*  Lemuel  White,  Teacher  of  Elocution  in  Phila¬ 
delphia. 


will  seek  and  advocate  the  truth,  though  it  may 
it  may  be  unpopular.  This  I  remarked  of  him, 
when  blindfolded,  saying  that  he  did  all  his  own 
thinking,  and  some  for  others,  and  was  not  tied 
to  any  particular  faith,  so  that  he  could  not  look 
candidly,  and  judge  correctly.  I  was  gratified 
in  the  extreme  on  being  introduced,  after  the 
examination,  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lansing,  because 
I  knew  enough  of  his  history  to  know  that  my 
sentence  of  the  verbal  description  told  like  a  nail 
in  a  sure  place  upon  the  doctor's  character ;  and 
all  present  expressed  their  perfect  astonishment 
at  the  fidelity  of  the  description  to  the  original 
as  exhibited  in  real  life. 


CASES  AND  FACTS. 

When  Dr.  Spurzheim  was  in  Edinbro’,  in 
1817,  he  visited  the  workshop  of  Mr.  Jas.  Milne, 
brass  founder,  and  examined  the  heads  of  his 
apprentices.  The  following  is  Mr.  Milne’s  ac¬ 
count  of  what  took  place  upon  the  occasion. 

“  On  the  first  boy  being  presented  to  Dr. 
Spurzheim  he  immediately  remarked  that  the  boy 
would  excel  in  any  thing  he  was  put  to.  In 
this  he  was  perfectly  correct,  as  he  was  one  of 
the  cleverist  boys  I  ever  had,  on  proceeding  far¬ 
ther  Dr.  Spurzheim  remarked  of  another  boy. 
that  he  would  make  a  good  workman.  In  this 
instance  also,  his  observation  was  well  founded, 
An  elder  brother  of  his  was  working  next  him, 
who,  he  said  would  also  turnout  a  good  workman, 
but  not  equal  to  the  other.  I  mentioned  that  in 
point  of  fact  the  former  was  the  better,  although 
both  were  good.  In  the  course  of  further  ob¬ 
servations,  Dr.  Spurzheim  remarked  of  others  that 
they  ought  to  be  ordinary  tradesmen;  and  they 
were  so.  At  last  he  pointei  out  one,  who  he  said 
ought  to  be  of  a  different  cast,  and  of  whom  I 
would  never  be  able  to  make  any  thing  as  a 
workman ;  and  this  turned  out  but  too  correct, 
for  the  boy  served  an  apprenticeship  of  seven 
years,  and  when  done  he  was  not  able  to  do  one 
third  of  the  work  performed  by  other  individuals, 
to  wdiose  instruction  the  greater  attention  had 
been  paid.  So  much  was  I  struck  with  Dr. 
Spurzheim' s  observations,  and  so  correct  have  I 
found  the  indications  presented  by  the  organi¬ 
zation  to  be,  that  when  workmen,  or  boys  to 
serve  as  apprentices,  apply  to  me,  I  at  once  give 
the  preference  to  those  with  a  large  organ  of  con¬ 
structiveness ;  and  if  the  deficency  is  very  great 
1  would  be  disposed  to  decline  receiving  them 
being  convinced  of  their  inability  to  succeed.”  4 
— Phrenological  Journal ,  viii. ,  425. 


(Extract  from  the  Salisbury  Herald,  of  the 
14th  of  January,  1838.) 

A  course  of  four  lectures  has  just  been  deli¬ 
vered  in  the  Town  Hall  of  Blandlord,  on  phre¬ 
nology,  by  Mr.  Prideaux.  All  who  have  attend¬ 
ed  have  been  highly  gratified  by  the  able  and 
lucid  manner  in  which  the  principles  of  the 
science  have  been  explained  by  this  gentleman. 
Mr.  Prideaux  have  offered  to  put  the  truth  of 
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the  principles  of  phrenology  to  the  test,  by  giv¬ 
ing  the  outline  of  the  temper  and  disposition  of 
any  individual  whose  bust  and  skull  should  be 
presented  to  him.  A  gentleman  availed  him¬ 
self  of  this  offer,  and  transmitted  a  skull  to  Mr. 
P.  with  a  request  to  have  the  characters  of  the 
individual  delineated. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  last  lecture,  a  paper 
describing  the  temper  and  disposition  of  the  in¬ 
dividual,  as  inferred  by  Mr.  P.  from  his  phren¬ 
ological  development,  was  laid  on  the  table ;  and 
a  medical  gentleman  was  present,  who  produced  a 
sealed  letter  from  the  owner  of  the  skull,  con¬ 
taining  a  brief  account  of  the  character  of  the 
individual  who  once  tenanted  it.  They  were 
both  read  to  the  audience,  when  the  coincidence 
in  all  the  leading  features  between  th  e  two  was 
found  to  be  truly  astonishing.  We  regret  that 
the  length  of  Mr.  P’s  observations  precludes 
our  inserting  the  whole  of  them  ;  but  as  we  have 
been  favoured  with  a  sight  of  the  original  docu¬ 
ments,  the  correctness  of  the  following  extracts 
may  be  relied  on. 

“A  glance  at  the  outline  of  the  skull  reveals 
to  the  phrenologist,  a  fearful  preponderance  of 
the  lower  propensities  over  the  moral  sentiments 
and  intellect. 

“The  organ  of  amativeness  is  large,  and  will 
probably  be  indulged  in  the  coarsest  manner. 
If  this  individual  were  ever  married,  he  must 
have  been  induced  to  enter  into  the  married 
state  from  pecuniary  motives,  or  motives  of 
convenience;  he  would  not  be  greatly  attached 
to  his  wife,  and  she  would  most  likely,  frequently 
experience  his  brutality,  for  his  utter  want  of  re¬ 
finement,  and  of  nobleness  of  character,  would 
render  women  ’peculiarly  liable  to  his  outrages. 

He  possessed  a  great  deal  of  low  cunning. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  he  was  a  great  liar,  dis¬ 
honest,  and  very  little  accessible  to  the  feelings  of 
ity.  He  would  care  for  no  one  but  himself,  and 
e  quite  insensible  to  the  sufferings  of  others.  I 
have  very  little  doubt,  but  he  was  a  man  dis¬ 
liked  by  his  fellow's,  who  passed  through  life 
without  making  a  single  friend,  and  whose  exit 
from  it  was  regarded  as  a  fortunate  riddance  by 
those  best  acquainted  with  him. 

If  in  society,  I  were  to  meet  with  an  indivi¬ 
dual  whose  head  presented  a  similar  configura¬ 
tion,  I  should  most  certainly  refuse  to  trust  him 
either  with  my  life  or  property,  because  I  am 
well  convinced  that  neither  considerations  of 
justice  nor  benevolence,  would  restrain  him  from 
taking  either  the  one  or  the  other,  if  it  suited  his 
piupose.  The  fear  of  punishment  would  be  the 
only  thing  which  would  restrain  this  individual 
from  the  perpetration  of  crimes ;  and  therefore,  if 
placed  in  circumstances  in  which  he  thought 
himself  sure  of  evading  the  arm  of  retributive 
justice,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  commit  the  most 
bloody. 

Phrenologists  of  course,  speak  only  of  disposi¬ 
tions;  they  cannot  speak  of  definite  and  posi¬ 
tive  actions,  because  these  will  ever  be  more  or 
less  under  the  influence  of  external  circumstances. 
I  cannot,  therefore,  take  upon  me  to  say  that  this 
individual  was  a  murderer,  though  I  confess  I 


shall  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  such  is  the 
fact. 

On  one  point,  however,  I  shall  speak  very  de¬ 
cidedly,  viz.  :  that  if  he  ever  committed  murder, 
the  influence  of  his  large  cautiousness  will  be  con¬ 
spicuous  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  effected. 
Some  murderers  recklessly  attack  persons  their 
equals  in  physical  strength,  regardless  of  the  risk 
to  which  they  expose  themselves  by  so  doing ; 
but  this  man,  if  he  ever  committed  the  crime, 
would  probably  select  his  victim  from  amongst 
the  weak,  aged,  or  infirm ;  or  if  he  murdered  a 
man  his  equal  in  physical  strength,  he  would 
take  especial  care  to  attack  him  under  circum¬ 
stances  which  precluded  his  own  person  from  be¬ 
ing  seriously  endangered  by  any  resistance, 
which  his  unfortunate  victim  might  make.” 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  sealed  letter  re¬ 
ferred  to : — 

“John  Gollop,  the  wretched  occupant  of  this 
skull,  was  executed  at  Dorchester,  for  the  mur¬ 
der  of  a  woman  with  whom  he  cohabited.  He 
was  a  seafaring  man,  verging  on  40,  of  middle 
stature,  an  apparently  cheerful  disposition,  and 
much  addicted  to  female  society. 

“  He  evinced  great  cunning  in  the  method  of 
destroying  his  victim,  which  was  by  suffocation, 
keeping  the  mouth  closed  by  the  thumb  under 
the  chin,  and  pressing  the  nostrils  between  the 
fingers,  by  which  means  there  were  scarcely  any 
external  marks  of  violence  perceptible. 

“It  w'as  given  in  evidence  on  his  trial,  that 
he  had  often  times  said,  that  he  considered  it 
no  more  harm  to  kill  a  person,  than  an  animal  : 
and  he  frequently  boasted  of  having  killed  many 
when  abroad,  in  the  same  manner. 

“  Although  convicted  on  the  clearest  evidence, 
he  pertinaciously  denied  being  the  perpetrator  of 
the  crime,  yet  admitted  that  he  was  present,  and 
held  the  victim. 

“  This  character  was  given  me  by  an  indivi¬ 
dual  who  was  personally  acquainted  with  the 
convict,  and  may  be  relied  upon. 

“Charles  Warne.” 

Dec.  29,  1837. 


REVIEW. 


“  Neurypnology.” — Mr.  Braid,  Surgeon,  of 
Manchester,  has  just  published  a  very  interesting 
little  work,  from  which  we  select  his  first  and  last 
cases,  illustrative  of  the  value  of  mesmerism  as 
a  curative  means. 

“  Whether  I  have  been  right  or  wrong  in  my 
theoretical  views,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact 
that  in  many  instances  I  have  been  successful  in  the 
application  of  hypnotism  as  a  curative  agent;  and 
the  beneficial  results  of  the  operations  have  been  so 
immediate  and  decided,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that 
they  stand  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  How¬ 
ever,  that  much  of  the  success  depends  on  the  im¬ 
pression  arising  from  the  altered  condition  of  circu¬ 
lation,  seems  to  me  to  be  proved  by  the  fact,  that  in 
cases  where  the  sleep  was  induced  without  the  rise 
in  the  force  and  frequency  in  the  heart’s  action,  by 
insuring  this  condition,  the  beneficial  result  has  in- 
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st&ntly  followed,  where  there  has  been  no  previous 
improvement  with  the  low  pulse.  The  following  is 
a  remarkable  instance  of  this: — Nodan,  deaf  mute, 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  was  considered  never  to 
have  heard  sound  excepting  the  report  of  a  gun  or 
thunder,  when  there  was  succussion  of  the  air  suffi¬ 
cient  to  indue e  feeling  rather  than  hearing,  properly 
so  called.  The  mother  told  me  Mr.  Vaughan,  head 
master  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  when  No¬ 
dan  was  at  school,  considered  any  indication  of  hear¬ 
ing  referred  to  was  feeling,  and  not  hearing,  properly 
so  called.  At  the  first,  operation  there  was  very  little 
rise  of  pulse,  and  afterwards  I  could  not  discern  he 
had  any  sense  of  hearing  whatever.  At  next  trial 
the  pulse  was  excited,  and  so  remarkable  was  the  ef¬ 
fect,  that  in  going  home  he  was  so  much  annoyed 
with  the  noise  of  the  carts  and  carriages,  that  he 
would  not  allow  himself  to  be  operated  on  again  for 
some  time.  He  has  only  been  operated  on  a  few 
times,  and  the  result  is,  that  although  he  lives  in  a 
back  street,  he  can  now  hear  a  band  of  music  coming 
along  the  front  street,  and  will  run  out  to  meet  it. 

“I  shall  first  illustrate  the  efficacy  of  hypnotism 
on  the  various  senses,  and  also  on  the  mental  condi¬ 
tion.  And  first,  of  sight.  The  mode  of  operating  in 
chronic  eases,  is  first  to  induce  the  sleep,  then  extend 
the  extremities,  and  keep  the  eyes  from  getting  into 
the  torpid  state,  by  fanning  them,  or  passing  a  cur¬ 
rent  of  air  over  them  occasionally.  The  length  of 
time  required  to  keep  such  patient  in  this  condition 
may  vary  from  six  to  twelve  minutes,  according 
to  the  state  of  the  circulation.  The  following  cases 
will  illustrate  the  affections  of  the  eyes  in  which  I 
have  applied  this  mode  of  treatment  with  advantage 

Case  I.  Mrs.  Itoiley  applied  to  me  on  the  6th 
April,  1842.  She  stated  she  was  54  years  of  age ; 
that  for  the  last  sixteen  years  she  had  been  a  great 
sufferer  from  an  affection  of  the  head,  attended  with 
pain  in  the  ejes  and  weakness  of  sight ;  that  it 
was  now  become  so  bad,  that  she  could  not  con¬ 
tinue  to  read  for  more  than  a  few  minutes  at  a 
time,  even  with  the  aid  of  glaases.  She  had  under¬ 
gone  the  most  active  treatment  under  first- 
rate  medical  men,  including  bleeding  general 
and  local,  blistering — on  one  occasion,  she  was 
twice  bled  with  leeches,  and  had  five  blisters  to 
her  head  in  one  month — and  almost  every  variety 
of  interal  medicine  which  could  be  suggested  for 
such  a  case;  but  still  without  improving  her  sight. 
For  37ears  she  had  required  to  have  her  head  shaved 
every  few  weeks,  and  cold  affusions  and  spirituous 
lotions  frequently  applied  to  it,  to  reduce  the  ex¬ 
cessive  heat  and  other  uncomfortable  feelings.  The 
skin  of  the  palms  of  the  hands  was  so  hard,  dry,  and 
irritable,  as  to  render  it  liable  to  chap  whenever 
she  attempted  to  open  the  hands  fully.  The  pain 
during  the  day,  and  general  irritability,  had  ren¬ 
dered  it  necessary  for  her  to  take  a  composing  pill 
three  times  in  twenty-tour  hours,  for  some  time  ; 
still  her  rest  was  so  bad  as  to  force  her  to  rise  and 
walk  about  the  room  several  times  during  the 
night ;  and  her  memory  had  become  so  much  im¬ 
paired,  that  she  often  required  to  go  up  stairs  and 
then  down  again  several  times  before  she  could 
remember  what  she  went  up  for.  About  three  years 
before  consulting  me,  she  had  a  paralytic  attack, 
which  deprived  her  of  power  of  the  muscles  of  the 
right  side  of  the  face  for  a  few  days.  Such  had 
been  the  general  state  of  her  health  before  con¬ 
sulting  me,  and  the  state  of  her  sight,  and  the  result 
of  my  operatfon  will  be  understood  by  the  following 
document,  whioh  is  attested  by  herself  and  others 


who  were  present  when  I  first’  operated  on 
her  ; — 

Mrs.  Roilevv  (aged  54)  Chapel  Street,  Salford, 
formerly  of  South  Windsor  Street,  Toxteth  Park, 
Liverpool,  as  Miss  Robinson,  (four  years  ago,)  has 
been  giadually  losing  sight  since  thirty -eight  years 
of  age.  Called  on  me  for  the  first  time,  6th  of 
April  1842.  Could  not  read  the  heading  of  the 
newspaper,  excepting  the  words,  '  Macciesfiel  Cou¬ 
rier  after  being  hypnotized  for  eight  minutes,  she 
could  distinctly  read  i  and  Herald,’  and  in  a  few 
minutes  more  the  whole  of  the  smaller  line,  '  Con- 
gleton  Gazette,  Stockport  Express,  and  Cheshire 
Advertizer,’  also  the  day,  month,  and  date  of  the 
paper.  That  the  above  is  a  correct  report,  is  at¬ 
tested  by  the  patient  herself,  and  other  three  patients 
who  were  present  the  whole  time. 

(Signed)  Alice  Roiley. 

M.  A.  Stowie. 

Ann  Stowie. 

Henry  Gaggs. 

“When  Mrs.  Roiley  called  on  ma  two  days 
after,  she  gave  me  the  following  report.  After 
leaving  my  house  on  the  6th,  she  was  much  grati¬ 
fied  to  find  her  sight  so  much  improved,  which  in¬ 
duced  her  to  go  and  test  it  by  looking  at  articles 
displayed  in  shop  windows,  and  in  particular  re¬ 
marked  that  she  had  walked  up  to  Mr,  Agnew’s 
shop  window,  and  was  able  to  see  distinctly  the 
features  of  a  portrait  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  to  read 
under  it,  ‘Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bait,’  without  her  glasses 
neither  of  which  she  could  have  done  for  long 
before.  She  also  stated,  that  after  being  at  home, 
she  took  up  the  small  diamond  Polyglot  Bible,  and 
with  the  aid  of  her  glasses,  was  agreeably  surprised 
to  find  she  was  enabled  to  read  the  118th  Psalm, 
(29  verses,)  although  this  had  been,  as  she  expressed 
it,  a  sealed  book  to  her  for  years.  The  following, 
is  the  report  which  was  recorded  and  attested  by  her 
on. .the  1 2th  April,  1842 :  — ‘  Mrs.  Roiley  was  able 
to  read  a  Psalm  with  the  aid  of  her  glasses  in  the 
smallest  sized  Polyglot  Bible  same  afternoon  she 
was  first  hypnotized.’  Two  days  after,  (8th  April) 
was  hypnotized  a  second  time.  Next  day,  made  a 
net  handkerchief  with  the  aid  of  her  glasses.  April 
12,  has  gone  on  improving,  and  in  my  osvn  pre¬ 
sence  and  several  others,  with  the  aid  of  her  glasses 
read  the  Polygot  Bible  with  ease  an  d  correctness, 
which  she  said,  had  been  a  sealed  book  for  years 
before  I  operated  on  her, 

(Signed)  Alice  Roiley. 

M.  A. Stowie. 

Wm,  Halliday.’  ’ 

“The  whole  ofthis  improvement  was  accomplished 
entirely  by  this  agency,  as  she  had  no  medicine 
whatever  during  her  attendance  on  me ;  nor  has 
she  required  any  up  to  this  date,  20th  February 
1843,  when  I  read  this  report  to  her,  and  when  she 
remarked  it  was  much  under- drawn  :  that  with  great 
truth  I  might  have  represented  her  as  having  been 
a  greater  sufferer. 

"Mrs.  Roiley  is  a  very  intelligent  person,  and 
one  whose  Christian  profession  and  principles  place 
her  statements  above  all  suspicion.  She  had  been 
seen  by  many  eminent  professional  and  scientific 
gentlemen,  who  can  hear  testimony  that  they  have 
had  from  her  own  lips  the  same  statements  as  I 
have  recorded  above  ” 

Case  LXVI. — Miss  Collins  of  Newark.  “My 
daughter,  16  years  of  age,  had  been  afflicted  for  six 
months  with  a  rigid  contraction  of  the  muscles  on  the 
left  side  of  the  neck,  to  so  great  a  degree,  that  it 
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would  have  been  impossible  to  insert  an  ordinary 
card  between  the  ear  and  shoulder,  so  close  was 
their  contact ;  and,  consequently,  she  was  rapidly 
becoming  malformed.  She  had  had  the  best  advice 
to  be  procured  in  the  country,  and  I  had  taken  her 
to  London  with  a  written  statement  of  the  treatment 
previously  employed,  and  had  the  opinion  of  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodie,  who  approved  of  what  had  been 
done,  but  gave  no  hope  of  speedy  recovery. 

"  In  consequence  of  seeing  a  report  of  a  lecture 
given  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Braid,  surgeon,  St. 
Peter’s  Square,  Manchester,  and  a  letter  written 
to  that  gentleman  by  Mr.  Mayo  of  London,  I  went 
with  her,  by  the  advice  of  Dr.  Chawner,  who  indeed 
accompanied  us,  and  placed  her  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Braid,  on  Thursday  evening,  the  24th  of  March 
last  (1842.)  In  less  than  a  minute  after  that  gen¬ 
tleman  began  to  fix  her  attention,  she  was  in  a  mes¬ 
meric  (nerro  hypnoptic)  slumber,  and  in  another 
minute  was  partially  cataleptic.  Mr.  Braid  then, 
without  awaking  her,  and  consequently  without 
giving  her  any  pain,  placed  her  head  upright,  which 
I  firmly  believe  could  not,  by  any  possibility,  have 
been  done  five  minutes  before  without  disruption 
of  the  muscles,  or  the  infliction  of  some  serious 
injury;  and  I  am  thankful  to  say,  it  not  only  con¬ 
tinues  straight,  but  she  has  the  perfect  control  over 
the  muscles  of  the  neck.  A  nervous  motion  of  the 
head,  to  which  she  had  been  subject  after  her  return 
from  Manchester,  has  entirely  ceased,  and  she  is  at 
present  in  excellent  health.  It  is  necessary  to  re¬ 
mark,  that  at  Dr.  Chawner’s  recommendation  she 
was  frequently  watched  while  asleep,  but  not  the 
slightest  relaxation  was  observed  in  the  contracted 
muscles, 

"Many  respectable  persons  can  bear  testimony 
to  the  statements  herein  made. 

(Signed)  James  Collins.” 

"  Newark,  11th  May,  1842.” 

"  After  the  lapse  of  a  year  Mr.  Collins  was  so  kind 
as  write,  to  inform  me  his  daughter  continued  in 
perfect  health,  with  complete  control  over  the  mus¬ 
cles  of  the  neck. 


“  Mesmerist,”  Part  2. — Strange ,  Paternoster 

Row. 

The  second  part  of  this  cheap  journal  of  vital- 
magnetism,  is  now  before  us.  The  compilations 
are  very  judiciously  made  from  the  standing 
publicatior  s,  in  connection  with  the  science. 
Some  of  the  most  interesting  cases  reported  in 
The  People'1  s  Phrenological  Journal  are  extracted, 
and,  we  trust,  will  do  extended  good  from  their 
increased  circulation  through  the  pages  of  the 
Mesmerist.  We  are  pleased  to  observe  that  there 
is  a  fair  sprinkling  of  caution  to  would-be  mes- 
merisers.  We  are  not  without  fear  that  harm 
may  be  done  by  the  incautious  use  of  the  power 
• — true,  it  can  only  be  given  to  be  used — but  let 
it  be  remembered,  all  man’s  powers  require  to 
be  trained  and  educated,  before  they  can  be  used 
to  good  effect. 

There  is  little  that  is  original,  and  what  is  we 
cannot  fully  approve.  Mr.  Bailey  gives  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  experiments  he  has  performed :  for  what 
reason,  we  can  scarcely  conceive.  He  states,  that 
scarce  any  effect  was  produced ;  but  does  not 
doubt,  that  if  he  had  persevered,  he  could  have 
shewn  some  marked  effects  on  the  subjects.  Why, 


then  did  he  not  persevere?  One  case  in  which 
striking  effects  were  shewn,  would  surely  have 
been  better  than  near  twenty  failures.  Then, 
Mr.  B.  says,  he  was  ill  and  fatigued.  Ought  a 
mesmeriser  to  jeopardize  the  science  and  health 
of  his  patients  by  experimenting  when  he  was  not 
in  good  health  ?  There  is  a  very  interesting  case 
recorded  of  spontaneous  catalepsy,  and  after¬ 
wards  of  many  of  the  higher  phenomena;  it  is 
taken  from  the  Lancet ,  of  Feb.  16,  1843,  and  is 
recorded  by  M.  Orioli.  The  young  lady  reco¬ 
vered  her  health  after  the  manifestations  of 
clairvoyance,  &c.  We  know,  personally,  a  pa¬ 
rallel  case  ;  and  surely,  if  nature,  at  times,  pro¬ 
duces  such  a  crisis  to  cure,  it  may  be  possible  for 
man  to  aid  her  work  in  all  cases,  and  by  exter¬ 
nal  means,  effect  a  like  object. 


“  Annals  op  Mesmerism,”  No.  2. 

This  work  appears  intented  to  occupy  the  po¬ 
sition,  in  Scotland,  that  Mr.  Hall’s  Phreno-Mag~ 
net  does  in  England,  and  is,  we  presume,  edited 
by  Mr.  Craig,  a  gentleman  who  has  been  lec¬ 
turing  upon  mesmerism  in  the  North.  Much  of 
this  number  will  be  familiar  to  all  English  mes¬ 
merists,  as  having  appeared  in  our  journal  and 
other  publications. 

There  are  some  reports  of  experiments,  princi¬ 
pally  by  Mr.  Craig  and  Mr.  Falkner.  The  lat¬ 
ter  gentleman  appears  to  have  been  the  more 
successful.  Mr.  C.  experiments  before  a  com¬ 
mittee,  with  Mr.  Robert  Cox  for  its  secretary. 
Judging  from  the  report,  which  could  not  have 
been  satisfactory.  We  cannot  approve  of  the 
plan  of  thus  prematurely  coming  before  the  pub¬ 
lic  or  committees  to  prove  any  thing,  so  badly 
prepared  as  Mr.  C.  must  have  been.  In  almost 
any  town,  twenty  patients  might  be  procured, 
who,  in  a  week,  would  have  exhibited  the  phe¬ 
nomena  in  a  much  more  decided  and  invariable 
manner  than  appears  to  have  been  done  by  Mr. 
C.’s  patients.  It  is  not  only  the  operator’s  love 
of  approbation  that  is  hurt  by  such  failures,  but 
the  cause  may  suffer — scepticism,  or  prejudice 
may  be  confirmed,  and  when  good  was  hoped, 
evil  will  result  from  the  want  of  caution  or  care 
in  the  operator.  A  very  interesting  experiment 
is  described  of  different  organs  being  simulta¬ 
neously  excited  in  twTo  patients,  to  shew  that  it 
is  not  the  “  will”  of  the  operator  which  produced 
the  effects ;  but  although  the  experiment  is  in¬ 
teresting,  we  do  not  see  that  it  proves  the  non¬ 
influence  of  the  operator’s  will ;  not  that  we  think, 
in  general  cases,  it  has  much  influence. 

There  is  some  sharp  controversy  with  the  anti- 
mesmeric  press.  We  rather  think  it  does  not 
forward  science  much,  taking  up  time  and  space 
to  argue  such  points.  The  Aberdeen  Herald  is 
among  the  candid  prints,  and  says,  “  Our  read¬ 
ers  may  think  what  they  like,  but  we  honestly 
confess,  that  we  find  more  difficulty  in  disbeliev¬ 
ing  than  in  believing,  although  either  is  difficult 
enough,  and  that,  therefore,  we  are  persuaded, 
to  some  considerable  extent,  of  the  truth  of  phre- 
no-mesmerism. 
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ts  Piiheno-Magnet.” 

The  August  number  of  this  periodical  we  are 
much  pleased  to  observe  is  sobered  in  its  tone 
relatively  to  its  predecessors — there  is  less  extra¬ 
vagant  assertion  to  gratify  the  wonder  of  the 
million ;  and  in  some  of  the  letters  we  find  a  dis¬ 
position  towards  sound  deduction. 

The  good  Mr.  Hall  appears  to  have  done,  is 
the  having  induced  many  really  intelligent  men 
to  investigate  facts. 

The  original  matter,  as  usual,  is  controversial. 
Mr.  H.  cannot  help  getting  angry  with  those 
who  differ  from  him,  or  who  do  not  know  so 
much  as  himself. 

We  are  glad  to  find  Mr.  Id.  contemplates  set¬ 
tling  in  London;  we  trust,  then,  to  be  able  to 
get  some  certain  information  as  to  the  new  or¬ 
gans.  With  the  most  susceptible  subjects,  we 
have  not  been  able  to  produce  such  results  as 
would  justify  our  belief  in  many  of  them.  One 
young  lady  in  whom  the  manifestations  of  some 
of  the  feelings  are  the  most  decided  and  beauti¬ 
ful  we  have  ever  seen,  upon  veneration,  any 
part  of  it,  from  benevolence  to  firmness,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  generally  received  busts,  being  ex¬ 
cited,  with  or  without  contact.  She  falls  on  her 
knees,  and  assumes  an  almost  spiritual  expression 
and  position.  Language  excited,  a  prayer  is 
breathed  in  angelic  accents.  Not  the  slightest 
indication  of  an  antagonist  organ  have  we  been 
able  to  discover  in  this  portion  of  the  brain. 
Imitation  being  touched,  the  exact  places  marked 
on  the  bust,  the  manifestations  are  very  strongly 
produced.  The  young  lady  is  ignorant  of  phre¬ 
nology.  These  facts  are  in  opposition  to  much 
of  the  experience  of  Mr.  H.  In  the  same  case, 
the  transition  from  high  mirth  to  deep  woe  is 
truly  wonderful ;  there  appears  here  an  antago¬ 
nist  organ  to  mirthfulness,  between  it  and  cau¬ 
sality,  but  the  woful  state  is  alike  produced  by 
touching  the  front  part  of  benevolence ;  several 
similar  cases,  of  course,  induce  the  desire  for  mu¬ 
tual  aid  to  prove,  whether,  individual  parts  of  the 
brain  are  really  excited  to  isolated  activity,  or 
whether  general  cerebral  excitement  is  the  effect 
of  the  mesmeric  influence,  and  the  direction  be 
owing  toother  causes.  The  habitual  activity — 
the  will,  or  sympathy,  as  in  dreaming — the  ma¬ 
nifestations  resulting  from  irregular  and  partial 
cerebral  action  are  directed,  or  one  might  say  se¬ 
lected  by  external  causes.  In  the  young  lady 
above-mentioned,  we  have  not  been  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  any  manifestations  of  the  perceptive  fa¬ 
culties. 

In  our  notice  to  correspondents,  last  week, 
wre  have  replied  to  the  unwarrantable  assertion, 
with  regard  to  ourselves,  contained  among  his 
notices  to  correspondents. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  People's  Phrenological 
Journal. 

NEW  ORGANS. 

Sir,' — Debtor,  as  every  phrenologist  must  be  to  the 
human  race  and  tlieirposterity,  will  you  hindly  con¬ 


sent  to  insert,  in  your  Journal,  what  l.as  taken  place 
at  my  house  within  this  week. 

Errors,  like  vermin,  if  used,  serve  to  correct  abuses. 
The  magnet  itself  looses  its  attraction  by  abuse,  or 
rather,  mismanagement.  Experiments  made  by  Mr. 
Vernon  and  myself,  at  my  house,  on  the  Misses  S. 
there  and  my  servant ; — 

August  8th. — After  having  operated  on  each  indi¬ 
vidual,  according  to  the  necessity  of  the  state  of  the 
health  of  each  during  their  somnambulisms. 

When  the  organ  of  industry  was  excited,  their  ener¬ 
getic  requests  for  work  were  most  astonishing, 
such  as  rubbing,  and  dusting  the  furniture,  folding 
up  several  pocket  handkerchiefs,  sweeping  the  car¬ 
pets,  brushing  clothes  and  hats,  and  even  attempting 
to  mark  a  stocking,  which  being  turned  the  wrong 
side  out;  Miss  E.  S.  first  turned  right,  before  she 
begun  the  stitches. 

August  9th. — After  the  like  operations  to  the  above 
the  organ  of  sublimity  wTas  excited  on  Miss  E.  S, 
who,  by  her  attitude,  frightened  her  mother,  giving 
such  a  pure  and  elevated  physiognomical  expression, 
as  I  believe  was  never  before  witnessed. 

Then  the  organ  of  humility  was  excited,  which 
made  her  not  only  bow  down  to  the  ground  on 
her  knees,  but  actually,  after  placing  her  head  on 
the  ground,  doubled  herself  up,  something  in  the 
attitude  of  a  hedge-hog. 

At  the  supper  table,  the  organ  of  thirst,  was  tried, 
when  Mr.  V.  tasted  different  liquids.  Miss  S.  smacked 
her  lips  every  time  he  drank,  the  least  quantity  of 
wine,  water  or  other  liquids,  which  she  most  cor¬ 
rectly  distinguished. 

On  alimentiveness,  being  excited,  she  w  as  equally 
correct  in  describing  the  different  viands,  such  as 
cold  lamb,  ham,  fruit  pies,  and  other  eatables,  and 
seemed  to  be  eating,  with  as  acute  satisfaction  as  if 
she  actually,  had  taken  the  food  under  the  sufferings 
of  hunger;  but,  when  any  thing  was  placed  to  her 
lips,  she  was  unable  to  take  it, 

The  above  record  of  facts,  I  think,  sir,  cannot 
fail  in  contributing  to  a  knowdedge  of  truth,  if  pub¬ 
lished  in  your  Journal,  and  particularly,  as  any 
parties  interested  and  desirous  of  enquiring  for  them¬ 
selves,  may  see  the  above  cases,  as  I  shall  feel  much 
pleasure  if  any  lady  or  gentleman  will  favour  me 
with  a  call,  or  drop  me  a  line,  to  make  an  appoint¬ 
ment  to  test  the  truths  of  vital  magnetism, 

I  am.  Sir, 

Yours  obediently, 

J.  D.  Holm. 

Highgate,  August  12 lb,  1813. 

[We  feel  great  pleasure  in  inserting  our  friend’s 
plain  statement  of  the  above  facts.  Gall  beautifully 
remarks  : — “That  every  objection  resolved,  is  an  ob¬ 
stacle  removed:—  every  prejudice  refuted,  an  error 
overthrown — so  may  it  be  with  us,  Having  so  fully 
succeeded  in  (he  above  cases,  we  can  no  longer  hesi¬ 
tate  to  admit  the  existence  of  separate  organs  in  the 
brain  for  industry,  humility,  and  thirst;  sublimity 
we  are  net  quite  satisfied  about.  We  have  rather 
opposed,  it  is  known,  than  in  any  way  aided  the 
multiplication  of  organs;  but,  we  have  continued 
patiently  to  investigate  and  observe,  nor  do  we  re¬ 
gret  that  Mr.  Spencer  Hall  and  others,  were  first  in 
the  anounccment  of  what  they  saw’;  we  feel  proud, 
in  being  able  to  confirm  their  views,  so  tar  as  we 
have  proved  them  correct;  and,  now,  without  enterin  g 
into  any  general  discussion  ot  the  principles  of  mes¬ 
meric  phrenology,  we  again  state,  that  so  far  as 
it  is  possible  to  demonstrate  any  organ  whatever,  by 
the  means  of  magnetism,  we  can,  and  will,  to  satisfy 
parties  really  seeking  truth,  demonstrate  the  exis- 
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tence  of  the  above  named  organs.  Having  satisfied 
ourselves  on  these  points,  we  shall  continue  our  la¬ 
bours,  still  positiveljr  disbelieving  the  existence  of 
special  organs  for  the  various  acts  connected  with 
locomotion,  as  flying,  leaping,  sparing,  &c. ;  but 
without  dwelling  on  this  class  of  organs,  enough  has 
been  discovered  to  already  entitle  the  mesmero- 
phrenologist  to  the  gratitude  of  all  the  lovers  of 
science.  We  have  been  making  experiments  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Mr,  Atkinson’s  newly  discovered  organs  in 
the  cerebellum,  the  results  have  not  proved  any 
thing,  W  e  confess  we  cannot  distinguish  between  a 
desire  of  muscular  action,  and  a  separate  power  of 
performing  the  acts  of  walking,  &c.  It  is  understood 
in  phrenology,  that  a  strong  desire  is  accompanied 
by  the  powers  ;  but  it  is  possible  that  the  desire  to 
oppose  for  instance,  may  spring  from  combativeness, 
and  the  power  to  perform  acts  in  accordance,  re¬ 
sult  from  the  muscular  power  ;  but,  then,  what  has 
muscular  action  to  do,  the  desire  has  sprung 
from  combativeness  ;  but  we  shall  wait  till  we  have 
completed  the  publication  of  Mr.  A’s  paper,  then  if 
some  able  correspondent  should  not  favour  us  with 
remarks  upon  Mr.  A’s  supposed  organs,  we  shall 
feel  inclined  to  ask  the  gentleman  a  few  questions  to 
elucidate  his  views,  regarding  them  as  of  the  utmost 
importance.] — Ed. 


AN  INGENIOUS  INVENTION. 

An  ingenious  little  machine,  invented  by  Mr. 
William  Stidolph,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  blind 
persons  to  write,  has  just  been  submitted  to  our  in¬ 
spection,  and  although  not  strictly  within  our  pro¬ 
vince  as  phrenologists,  yet,  as  it  appears  to  be  an  in¬ 
strument  of  utility  to  a  large  class,  we  feel  inclined 
lolendouraid  towards  giving  it  publicity.  It  is 
not  very  long  that  we  have  had  the  means  of  teach¬ 
ing  the  blind  to  read,  and  if  this  machine  perform 
its  purposed  duties,  the  means  for  educating  persons 
so  afflicted  seems  nearly  perfect.  As  every  one  can 
form  a  single  letter  without  using  thi  faculty  ot 
sight,  the  difficulty  rests  in  placing  the  letters  at 
equal  distances,  and  writing  in  parallel  lines,  and  so 
tar  as  we  are  enabled  to  judge,  these  objects  seem  to 
be  attained. 

It  consists  of  a  frame,  with  a  raised  margin,  having 
a  groove  in  the  left  side  ot  the  frame,  in  which  the 
the  paper  is  placed,  and  it  is  fixed  on  the  right,  by  a 
narrow  slip  of  wood.  Across  the  frame  another 
piece  ot  wo:  dis  laid,  in  which  is  a  groove,  contain¬ 
ing  a  collar  for  the  wrist  to  rest  upon,  carrying  tne 
hand,  by  means  of  rollers,  from  side  to  side.  Pro¬ 
jecting  bom  the  foregoing  is  another  narrow  slip, 
as  a  rest  for  the  little  finger,  and  connected  there¬ 
with  is  the  piece  against  which  the  pencil  works,  and 
which  in  the  manner  of  a  parallel  rulei,  having  a 
spring  in  t lie  centre,  to  carry  the  pencil  back  to  the 
original  line,  after  having  been  pressed  down,  to 
foim  the  tails  of  tiie  long  letters  below  the  line, — 
one  line  being  finished,  the  cross  piece  is  brought 
down,  by  gentle  pressure  of  the  finger,  from  notch 
to  notch,  which  run  down  each  side  of  the  frame, 
terming  the  distance  between  the  lines — the  straight¬ 
ness  being  obtained  by  the  parallel  ruler.  The 
noise  made  by  moving  from  one  notch  to  another, 
serves  as  a  warning  of  the  numLer  of  notches 
passed  over. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  Subsrrib  -r. — We  have  never  heard  of  Shak- 
sp3ar’s  skull  having  been  discovered.  It  would  in¬ 


deed  be  an  object  of  interest  to  phrenologists  and  to 
all  the  world. 

TV.  B. — Several  clergymen,  to  our  knowledge, 
are  attending  to  the  phenomena  connected  with  mes¬ 
merism.  The  clergy  are  men,  and  must  believe  (he 
evidence  of  their  senses.  They  will,  no  doubt,  find 
in  it  proofs  to  strengthen  their  own  views.  We  can  j 
not,  ourselves,  see  the  possibility  of  proving  any¬ 
how  the  existence  of  spirit. 

Mr.  Thomas. — We  do  not  know  what  phrenologi¬ 
cal  societies  there  are  in  Wales.  Frequent  lectures 
are  delivered  in  the  large  towns,  we  should  say. 
throughout  Europe,  as  well  as  Wales. 

B.  S. — Phrenology,  in  America,  has  had  less  pre¬ 
judice  to  contend  with  than  in  England.  This  is 
one  reason  why  it  has  gone  a-head.  The  American 
organization  is  another  cause. 

Mary  Ann  must  study: — no  good  can  be  done 
without  this  in  any  science.  Certainly  phrenology 
should  be  understood  by  mesmerisers.  No  doubt 
Mary  Ann  may  do  good  by  the  power  she  possess, 
if  caution  be  used. 

F.  L. — It  is  the  proper  way  to  judge  relatively  of 
the  size  of  organs  in  the  same  head,  not  of  the  posi¬ 
tive  size  of  any  organ  in  different  heads.  Of  course, 
a  positive  size  is  necessary  for  any  amount  of  ma- 
niiestation. 

A  Tyro. — We  may  be  deceived  in  the  measure¬ 
ments  taken  from  a  cast: — every  fresh  mould  taken 
from  a  cast,  causes  a  variety  in  the  size,  from  ex¬ 
pansion. 

Mr.  Atkinson. — The  publication  of  the  paper  will, 
we  trust,  rectify  any  error  of  the  reporter. 

P.  A.  8. — We  are  rot  sure  the  publication  of  the 
work  sent  w  ill  come  within  the  limits  of  the  Journal, 
however  good  it  may  be.  When  thejbook  is  repaired, 
it  shall  be  carefully  read. 


ERRATA. 

See  Mr.  Rickard s’s  Letter  in  our  last  Number. 

At  page  346,  2nd  column,  3lst  line,  for  “and  real 
aggregations.”  read  “  and  not  aggregations.” 

At  page  347,  12tli  line,  tor  “I  regard  straight 
Lines,”  read,  I  regard  straightness.” 

2nd  column,  1st  line,  tor  “ tenure ,”  read  brevity.” 
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A  COMPLETE  SYSTEM  OF  PHRENOLOGY. 


( Continued .) 

Whether  thisjoe  the  truth  or  no,  we  must 
always  hear  in  mind  that,  however  acute  the 
desire  to  look  into  the  motives  of  others,  no 
amount  of  secretiveness  gives  the  ability  to 
conceive  a  higher  character  than  the  individual 
himselt  .possesses.  Hence,  people  of  this  class  are 
always  committing  blunders,  from  supposing 
others  to  be  actuated  by  the  motives,  which  would 
influence  themselves  under  similar  circumstances. 
The  use  of  a  due  amount  of  this  feeling  is  evi¬ 
dent  ;  who  can  conceive  a  state  of  society,  in 
which  it  would  be  desirable,  that  every  one 
should  utter  his  thoughts,  and  manifest  his  feel¬ 
ings,  immediately  as  they  spring  into  his  mind, 
that  this  state  would  be  unbearable,  there  can 
be  no  question.  Shakspeare  has  the  fact  in  view, 
when  he  makes  this  truth,  the  cloak  by  which 
Iago  masks  his  real  meaning  from  Othello, 
he  says— 

Utter  my  thoughts  !  why  say  they’re  vile  and  false. 
As  where’s  that  palace  whereinto  foul  things. 
Sometimes  intrude  not  ?  who  has  a  breast  so  pure  ; 
But  some  uncleanly  apprehensions 
[veep  leets  and  law-days,  and  in  sessions  sit 
With  meditations  lawful. 

Othello,  Act  III.  Scene  5. 

A  fool,  says  Solomon,  uttereth  all  his  mind;  a 
wise  man  keepeth  it  till  afterwards  ;  that  is,  this 
organ  acting  with  cautiousness,  restrains  the  ma- 
nilestation  of  his  feelings,  till  the  intellect  has 
determined  the  fit  time  for  their  being  declared. 
The  activity  of  this  organ  contributes  to  the 
ability  of  assuming,  and  pourtraying  character, 
whether  on  the  stage,  as  in  theatrical  perform¬ 
ances,  in  writing,  painting,  or  sculpture:  by 
restraining  the  natural  feeling,  imitation,  and  in¬ 
tellect  are  left,  as  it  were,  to  assume  what  is  within 
the  range  of  their  powers.  Under  the  influence 
of  this  faculty,  what  an  amount  of  acting  is  there 
in  the  world ;  referring  again  to  Shakspeare,  he 
has  said,  “  all  the  world’s  a  stage,  and  all  the  men 
and  women  merely  players.”  What  is  it  really 
but  assumption  ot  character,  not  real,  that  we 
see  passing  daily  around  us,  in  varied  immorali¬ 
ties  Irom  robbery  of  every  description,  including 
taking  advantage  in  trade,  to  the  more  refined 
acting  of  what  is  called  good  society,  in  which, 
scarcely  ever  a  natural  feeling,  or  thought, 


is  expressed  in  a  natural  way.  The  ge¬ 
neral  activity  of  this  power — amounts  to  al¬ 
most  a  general  abuse  in  all  classes  of  society. 
Bacon  defines,  very  accurately,  the  transitions 
from  one  degree  of  activity  of  this  feeling  to  an¬ 
other;  he  says,  “  There  be  three  degrees  of  this 
hiding  and  veiling  of  a  man’s  self; — ihejirst,  close¬ 
ness,  reservation,  and  secrecy,  when  a  man  leaveth 
himself  without  observation,  or  without  hold  to 
be  taken  of  what  he  is ; — the  second,  dissimulation, 
in  the  negative,  when  a  man  lets  fall  signs  and 
arguments,  that  he  is  not  that  he  is;  and  the 
third,  simulation,  in  the  affirmative,  when  a  man 
industriously  and  expressly  feigns,  and  pretends 
to  be,  that  he  is  not.  For  the  first  of  these, — 
secrecy  is,  indeed,  a  virtue  of  a  confessor, — and, 
assuredly,  the  secret  man  heareth  many  confes¬ 
sions,  for  who  will  open  himself  to  a  blab, 
or  a  babbler.  But  if  a  man  be  thought  secret,  it 
inviteth  discovery,  as  the  more  close  air  sucketh 
in  the  more  open.  For  the  second,  which  is  dis¬ 
simulation,  it  followeth  many  times  upon  se¬ 
crecy,  by  a  necessity ;  so  that  he  that  will  be 
secret,  must  be  a  dissembler,  in  some  degree  ;  for 
men  are  too  cunning  to  suffer  a  man  to  keep  an 
indifferent  carriage  between  both,  and  to  be  se¬ 
cret,  without  swaying  the  balance  on  either  side. 
They  will  so  beset  a  man  with  questions,  and 
draw  him  on,  and  pick  it  out  of  him,  that  with¬ 
out  an  absurd  silence,  he  must  shew  an  inclina¬ 
tion  one  way,  or  if  he  do  not,  they  will  gather 
as  much  by  his  silence  as  by  his  speech.  As 
for  equivocations  and  evasive  speeches,  they  can¬ 
not  hold  out  long ;  so  that  no  man  can  be  secret 
unless  he  give  himself  a  little  scope  of  dissimula¬ 
tion,  which  is,  but  the  skirts,  or  train  of 
secrecy.  But  for  the  third  degree,  which  is, 
simulation  and  false  profession,  I  hold  it  more 
culpable  and  less  politic,  except  it  be  upon  great 
and  rare  occasions.”  This  savors  a  little  of  lax 
morality  in  his  lordship  ; — but  allowance  must 
be  made  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived;  false  pro¬ 
fession  can  never  be  politic,  especially  in  impor¬ 
tant  matters.  A  most  useful  manifestation  of 
this  faculty  is  to  put  us  on  our  guard  against 
the  designs  of  others ;  a  good  development  of 
this  power,  generates  a  sufficient  amount  of  sus¬ 
picion,  to  form  a  prudent  character,  and  gives 
tact  to  detect  simulation.  The  old  adage,  set  a 
thief  to  catch  a  thief,  illustrates  this  view  ;  indi¬ 
viduals  who  are  deficient  of  this  feeling,  are  ge¬ 
nerally  characterized  by  a  head-strong  bluntness 
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of  maimer,  and  the  instantaneous  expressions  of 
thoughts  and  emotions,  without  any  regard  to 
time,  place,  or  circumstances.  It  is  a  principal 
element  in  lying.  Clever  men  in  business  have 
this  organ  large,  combined  with  good  perceptive 
faculties,  they  have  great  tact,  and  can  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  those  not  so  favorably  organized  for 
business ; — how  much  advantage  they  will  take, 
depends  upon  the  development  of  other  portions 
of  the  organization  and  circumstances  ;  under 
the  influence  of  this  feeling,  some  persons  mystify 
every  thing,  and  are  fond  of  little  artificies.  Dr. 
Johnson  mentions,  that  Pope,  “  took  so  great 
delight  in  artifice,  that  he  endeavoured  to  attain 
all  his  purposes  by  indirect  and  unsuspected 
methods.”  Lady  Bolingbroke,  remarked  of  him 
that  he  played  the  politician  about  cabbages. 
"We  have  seen  Pope’s  skull — the  organ  is  large. 
Johnson,  himself,  according  to  his  biographer 
Boswell,  mentions  that  there  were  some  things 
he  never  could  procure  an  account  of,  and  that 
Johnson  delighted  in  making  a  secret  of  such  a 
thing  as  going  out  to  dinner.  The  mere  act  of 
lying  does  not  require  any  great  activity  of  this 
power;  but  to  do  it  so  as  to  pass  for  truth,  re¬ 
quires  much  dissimulation  and  intellect.  It 
prompts,  says  Gall,  generals  of  armies  to  the  use 
of  stratagems  to  deceive  the  enemy,  while  it 
leads  them  to  conceal  their  own  forces  and  enter- 
prizes,  and  to  make  false  attacks  and  counterfeit 
marches.  The  same  power  may  be  exerted  in 
writing  histories,  or  tales  of  fiction  ;  the  main 
object  is  kept  in  the  1  ack  ground,  till  the  fitting 
time  for  the  denouement, — le  grand  coup. 

There  is  no  greater  evil  in  society  than  the 
abuse  of  this  power,  to  an  extent  which  induces 
an  individual  to  consider  it  necessary,  to  throw 
around  his  every  word,  and  act  a  cloak  to  dis¬ 
guise,  what  his  intentions  are, — in  a  word,  to 
love  intrigue,  and  circuitous  routes,  for  their  own 
sakes.  Cunning,  and  finesse  are  mistaken  for 
wisdom,  and  depth  of  thinking, — than  which, 
nothing  is  more  different.  Bacon  has  desig¬ 
nated  this  kind  of  skill  as  left-handed  wisdom, 
and  says,  ‘‘There  is  a  great  difference  between  a 
cunning  man  and  a  wise  man,  not  only  in  point 
of  honesty,  but  in  point  of  ability.”  “  There  be, 
who  can  pack,  the  cards,  and  yet  cannot  play  wTell ; 
so  there  are  some  that  are  good  in  canvasses 
and  factions,  who  are,  otherwise,  weak  men. 
Again,  it  is  one  thing  to  understand  persons 
and  another  thing  to  understand  matters;  for 
many  are  perfect  in  men's  humors,  that  are  not 
greatly  capable  of  the  real  part  of  business.” 
The  use  of  this  faculty  is,  to  make  us  “  wise  as 
serpents,  but  gentle  as  doves.”  This  alludes  to 
its  combinations  with  the  moral  powers;  but, 
there  is  a  great  tendency  for  it  to  combine  with 
the  propensities,  and  in  this  view  it  becomes  a 
most  fertile  source  of  crime.  A  large  organ  of 
any  of  the  propensities,  unaided  by  secretiveness, 
will  be  less  likehr  to  lead  to  crime,  than  a  less 
energetic  desire,  aided  by  a  large  secretiveness. 
Fewr  crimes,  relatively,  would  be  commuted,  were 
instant  detection  sure  to  follow  the  act.  The 
power,  given  by  secretiveness,  to  conceal,  often 
induces  the  first  deviation  from  the  path  ol  rec-  . 


titude;  and  the  successful  effort  leads  to  bold¬ 
ness  and  repetition,  until,  with  so  many,  it  be¬ 
comes  a  “  virtue  not  to  leave  undone,  but  keep 
unknown.”  This  view  of  the  case  shews  the  im¬ 
portance  of  training  this  feeling  properly  in  the 
young,  so  that  it  may  act  in  combination  with 
conscientiousness,  and,  then,  the  result  will  be,  a 
merely  prudential  restraint  upon  the  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  the  feelings.  But  it  is  useless  to  simply 
tell  children  they  must  alwTays  speak  the  truth — 
they  must  see  those  around  them  practising  the 
truth,  or,  they  will  rather  believe  what  they  see, 
than  what  they  are  told.  Love  of  approbation 
may  be  made  a  most  powerful  aid,  either  to  excite 
or  restrain  secretiveness.  The  manifestations  of  the 
feeling  cannot  be  mistaken  in  children ;  in  their 
playful  tricks,  often  so  much  applauded,  it  may 
be  observed ;  and  the  cleverness  of  a  child  in  de¬ 
ceiving  its  nurse  or  playmate,  by  assuming  an 
untruth,  if  not  speaking  it,  in  the  expression  of 
the  face,  or  otherwise,  nurtured  by  applause,  may 
lead  to  a  love  of  cheating  ;  and  unhappiness,  in 
this  case,  and  in  most  others,  is  the  natural  re¬ 
sult  of  the  ignorance  of  parents,  and  teachers,  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  our  mental  consti¬ 
tution.  Cleverness,  and  cunning  are  widely  diffe¬ 
rent  from  wisdom,  and  prudence,  although,  too 
often,  the  former  are  regarded  by  the  many,  with 
the  respect,  and  admiration,  which  true  w  isdom, 
should,  alone,  command.  This  enables  us  to  ac  • 
count  for  the  fact,  why  a  man  is  likely  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  business  and  general  affairs,  better,  if  he 
have  too  much,  rather  than  too  little  secretive¬ 
ness.  In  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  “  Peveril  of  the 
Peak,”  the  following  passage  occurs ;  “  Your 
grace  holds  his  wisdom  very  high.  His  cunning , 
at  least,  I  do,  which,  in  court  affairs,  often  take  the 
weather  gage  of  wisdom.”  Some  persons  are  al¬ 
ways  prone  to  think  something  is  hid,  in  every 
thing  they  observe, — a  whisper  sets  them  thinking 
w  liat  it  can  be  about, — they  will  say,  aye,  aye,  he 
looks  straightforward,  but  there  is  something  be¬ 
hind.  They  are  aware  they  never  act  directly, 
or  straightforward,  themselves,  and  alwrays  sus¬ 
pect  others  of  ulterior  motives :  they  wfill  mystify 
the  name  of  a  person  they  have  seen,  saying, 
they  met  a  certain  party,  you  know  who, — 
and,  even  without  speaking,  they  will  look  and 
move  secretly,  as  much  as  to  say,  wre  know,  but 
ska' lit  say  any  thing. 

To  describe  the  great  variety  of  manifestions 
of  this  power,  according  to  the  circumstances  and 
general  organization,  would  be  superfluous  ;  an 
objection  has  been  raised  upon  this  point,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  faculty  under  consideration,  as  well 
as  to  some  others.  Indeed,  the  manifestations 
are  so  different,  that  the  existence  of  the  faculty, 
itself,  could  never  have  been  discovered  by  re¬ 
flection,  any  more,  than  could  the  existence  of 
any  natural  object  have  been  imagined  previous 
to  observation :  but  the  principle  one  observed, 
the  modifications,  and  applications,  however  nu¬ 
merous,  and  varied,  may  be  easily  traced  to  the 
one  principle  or  power. 

(  To  he  Continued -) 
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(  Continued  from  page  353.) 

One  nervous  mass  influences  another,  by  im~ 
pressing  it  with  a  sympathetic  or  similar  move¬ 
ment.  A  particular  state  having  been  once  in¬ 
duced,  the  vis  inertia ,  as  it  were,  seems  to  be 
overcome  with  reference  to  that  state,  and  it  is 
much  more  readily  repeated,  or  may  fall  into 
that  same  condition  from  excitement  arising 
from  other  causes.  This  principle  of  action  ex¬ 
plains  what  we  call  habit,  and  memory,  and  is 
the  principle  on  which  we  educate  and  train  up 
man  and  animals  :  it  has  its  evil  in  inducing 
the  continuance  of  fits,  grief,  bigotry,  and  pre¬ 
judice,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  gives  facility 
of  action,  and  makes  men  constant.  These 
habits  of  action  are,  in  many  instances,  here¬ 
ditary  ;  they  also  hold  relation  to  ti  me ;  they 
are  often  periodical,  and  follow  in  series.  The 
action  of  the  nerves  is  local,  or  more  general, 
according  to  the  particular  excitement, — its  force, 
the  peculiar  relation  of  the  part  excited,  and  the 
condition  of  the  system.  When  the  impression 
upon  one  part  is  strong  or  continuous,  it  becomes 
relieved  by  exciting  other  parts,  wThich  is  the 
case  in  Mr.  Braid’s  system  of  straining  a  set  of 
nerves,  and  so  producing  catalepsy  through  the 
whole  system.  Nature  relieves  herself  in  this 
way,  as  in  tears  and  laughter  to  prevent  injury. 
But  the  sympathetic  action  is  not  produced  by 
any  fluid  passing  away  through  the  system,  but 
by  the  action  of  one  part  forcibly  impressing  an¬ 
other,  just  as  the  action  of  a  billiard  ball  is 
arrested  or  modified  by  its  striking  against  the 
cushion,  or  another  ball.  The  brain  communi¬ 
cates  with  distant  parts,  not  on  the  principle  of 
the  rail-road,  but  b}r  telegraphic  despatch.  I 
believe,  there  is  not  any  such  thing  as  a  vital 
fluid.  Light  and  sound  are  produced  by  a  mate¬ 
rial  action  upon  a  material  medium  ;  electricity, 
mind,  and  motion  are  the  same ;  certain  arrange¬ 
ments  of  matter  in  motion,  causing  all  the  pheno¬ 
mena  which  we  recognise.  Power,  therefore, 
is  not  matter,  but  the  effect  or  property  of 
matter. 

I  have  stated,  that  each  portion  of  the  nervous 
system  has  its  special  properties,  and  that  these 
properties  are  the  consequence  of  a  peculiar  ar¬ 
rangement  of  matter,  and  are  called  into  life  or 
existence  by  motion,  or  rather  they  are  motion, 
caused  by  touch  or  pressure  applied  to  the  part, 
arising  either  in  the  action  of  one  internal  mass 
upon  another,  or  from  the  influence  of  some  ex¬ 
ternal  matter.  This  position  I  desire  strongly 
to  impress  upon  the  consideration  of  the  meeting, 
because  I  conceive  it  to  be  the  great  principle  of 
action  throughout  nature — a  law  of  action  to 
which  there  is  no  exception.  Mind  is  com¬ 
posed  of  a  number  of  nervous  forces,  which  are 
the  properties  of  separate  masses  of  brain.  Each 
mass,  under  particular  excitement,  influences 
other  portions  of  the  system :  and  so  the  different 
powers  are  excited  and  controlled,  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  nerves  have  only  power  to  main¬ 
tain  a  certain  amount  of  action  at  one  time,  and 


it  is  probable  that  two  impressions  cannot  co¬ 
exist  with  consciousness,  but  follow  in  a  succes¬ 
sion  so  rapid,  that  they  appear  continuous.  Nc 
mass  is  free  to  act,  or  not  to  act,  nor  to  use  any 
other  mass  as  an  instrument,  or  as  a  slave.  Every 
portion  of  mind  is  equally  dependent,  and  with¬ 
out  power  of  self-control,  any  more  than  the 
water  which  falls  over  the  precipice  into  the  lake 
below.  By  the  different  actions  of  the  brain, 
mind  is  excited — it  is  regulated  and  restrained 
by  the  several  relations,  and  the  balance  of  power 
which  nature  has  established  in  the  constitution 
of  the  brain. 

To  say  that  I  can  regulate  my  mind,  therefore, 
is  nonsense,  because  I  and  my  mind  are  one  and 
the  same  thing  ;  mind — the  brain — regulates  it¬ 
self,  and  thus  my  friend  Mr.  Basil  Montagu  is 
quite  right  in  saying,  that  the  celebrated  lines  of 
the  poet — 

And  binding  nature  fast  in  fate 

Left  free  the  human  will — 

Is  unintelligible  jargon,  and  it  is  just  as  false  as 
it  is  absurd.  The  idea  of  anything  existing 
without  a  cause,  or  power  without  a  fixed  prin¬ 
ciple  of  action,  is  to  advocate  the  doctrine  of 
chance,  of  powers  on  which  there  could  be  no 
dependence:  there  never  was,  or  is,  or  ever  can 
be,  anything  whatsoever  which  is  not  impelled 
to  be  exactly  what  it  is,  and  when  this  is  clearly 
understood,  an  immense  amount  of  evil  and  ill- 
feeling  will  be  at  once  removed  from  the  world, 
and  the  reign  of  charity  will  commence,  bright¬ 
ened  by  intelligence  and  hope,  softened  and  ele¬ 
vated  by  a  purer  faith  in  all  the  ends  of  Provi¬ 
dence.  Now,  the  same  law,  or  principle  of  ex¬ 
citement,  regulates  the  action  of  the  nerves  dis¬ 
tributed  through  the  body.  Each  of  these  has 
its  special  function,  to  be  moved  in  a  particular 
way.  There  are  nerves  of  sensation,  and  nerves 
of  motion :  bundles  of  chords  having  their  origin 
in  the  brain,  pass  to  the  face,  and  down  the  spine 
in  double  columns,  the  nerves  of  motion  being  in 
front,  and  those  of  sensation  at  the  back.  There 
are  also  nerves  connected  with  the  various  inter¬ 
nal  functions  and  secretions.  From  the  spine 
there  are  branches  going  off  to  the  limbs  and 
different  parts  of  the  body.  The  nerves  of  sensa¬ 
tion  give  information  to  the  brain;  the  brain 
wills  to  perceive  these  impressions  more  or  less 
distinctly^,  and  induces  different  movements 
through  the  nerves  of  motion,  according  as  it  is 
itself  moved,  actions  of  which  we  are  not  always 
conscious,  and  which  are  excited  by  the  brain 
without  always  being  willed.  Through  the  habit 
of  action  in  the  system,  certain  actions  are  in¬ 
duced,  and  kept  up  with  very  little  excitement, 
so  that  we  may  walk  and  think  at  the  same  time. 
The  brain  does  not  give  to  the  nerves  their  pro¬ 
perties,  but  only  excites  those  which  they  have. 
Many  of  these  may  be  excited  directly  upon 
themselves  by  irritation  and  other  means,  parti¬ 
cularly  during  sleep,  somnambulism,  and  the 
mesmeric  trance.  We  may  also  irritate  a  nerve 
after  the  brain  has  been  removed,  and  cause  cer¬ 
tain  properties  to  be  displayed  as  of  motion  ; 
but  such  movements  will  not  be  felt  or  regulated 
by  will,  because  it  is  the  brain  which  feels  and 
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wills.  By  irritating  the  spinal  cord  after  the 
brain  is  removed,  and  in  some  cases,  dining  life, 
you  will  cause  starts  and  contractions  throughout 
the  system  ;  or  you  may  irritate  only  one  part — 
a  leg,  an  arm,  a  finger,  and  there  will  be  no  ac¬ 
tion  in  any  other  part.  You  may  excite  the 
nerves  going  from  the  spinal  chord  to  particular 
parts  or  functions,  and  those  parts  or  functions 
will  be  influenced  and  no  others.  The  irregular 
action  of  these  functions  will  cause  pain  in  the 
back  in  those  nerves,  which  pain  may  be  removed, 
and  the  function  itself  restored  to  healthy  action, 
by  local  application  of  mesmeric  power ;  or  you 
may  influence  particular  functions  by  exciting 
that  portion  of  brain  having  relation  to  such 
functions.  There  is  no  reflection  in  all  this  from 
the  spinal  chord,  nor  from  the  brain, — no  reflex 
motion ,  (kn  idea  which  Marshall  Hall  has  taken 
up  from  others  and  insisted  upon),  it  is  the 
simple  irritation  of  particular  nerves,  causing 
certain  properties  of  those  nerves  to  act,  but 
without  will,  or  consciousness,  or  guidance,  just 
as  we  irritate  the  leaf  of  the  sensitive  plant,  and 
the  leaf  closes  without  any  reflex  action.  If  you 
press  upon  the  toe  of  a  decapitated  frog,  the  limb 
will  contract,  very  much  in  the  same  manner, — 
all  which  may  be  proved  in  an  endless  variety  of 
ways.  The  brain,  then,  does  not  control  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  rest  of  the  body,  or  the  rest  of  the 
body  the  brain,  but  all  act  in  harmony,  each  im¬ 
pressing  each,  every  part  having  its  peculiar  pro¬ 
perty.  We  may,  therefore,  irritate  an  organ  in 
the  brain,  and  bring  into  action  its  particular 
function,  or  we  may  irritate  the  end  of  a  finger, 
and  cause  it  to  contract  and  move  without  any 
influence  being  conveyed  or  received  from  any 
other  portion  of  the  system,  and  thus  arrive  at 
the  primitive  or  special  functions  of  each  part,  or 
when  acting  in  any  combination,  or  influenced 
by  any  other  part. 

But  I  have  said  enough,  I  trust,  on  these  im¬ 
portant  points  to  impress  the  idea  which  I  wish 
to  convey,  that  every  portion  of  matter  has  its 
peculiar  property  and  relation  to  other  matter  ; 
that  its  properties  are  inherent ;  it  does  not  re¬ 
ceive  them  from  another,  as  a  vessel  becomes 
filled  with  water  from  a  spring;  but  I  am  not 
bringing  forward  these  opinions  for  the  sake  of 
supporting  materialism  and  necessity,  but  because 
I  believe  them  to  explain  a  general  principle  of 
action  throughout  nature,  the  clear  understand¬ 
ing  of  which  is  most  essential  to  enable  us,  in 
our  further  investigations,  to  unravel  all  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  nervous  action^  and  to  gain  a  more  inti¬ 
mate  knowledge  of  all  the  phenomena  of  life. 
Let  us  first  establish  the  fact,  and  the  general 
law,  and  whatever  is  the  consequence  of  such 
must  be  right,  and  he  is,  indeed,  a  poor  cripple 
in  morals  and  in  intellect  who  could  shrink  from 
the  fullest  enquiry  and  from  open  and  honest 
discussion  of  every  subject.  The  world  has  yet 
to  learn  to  think  ;  we  invent  occupation  for  the 
fingers,  and  leave  our  brains,  and  all  their  won¬ 
drous  faculties,  to  famish — to  be  starved  outright 
and  to  become  the  victim  of  any  folly  that  may 
chance  to  fill  the  atmosphere  we  breathe, — any¬ 
thing  being  appealed  to  before  common  sense  and 


the  reasoning  faculties,  which  were,  nevertheless, 
given  to  us  expressly  that  we  might  be  guided 
safely  through  all  the  rocks  and  skoals  of  an  un¬ 
enlightened  world.  But  to  proceed.. 

It  is  the  province,  then,  of  the  phrenologist, 
and  of  the  physiologist,  to  ascertain,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  precise  function,  in  health  and  in 
disease,  of  each  portion  of  the  organism,  the  rela~ 
tion  and  connection  of  the  several  parts,  their 
modes  of  action,  and  the  different  causes  of  ex¬ 
citement;  in  fact  the  whole  conditions  under 
which  every  phenomenon  in  the  system  is  made 
manifest. 

Now  by  mesmerism,  we  are  enabled  to  pro¬ 
duce  peculiar  states  of  the  nervous  system,  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  wrhich  occasionally  occur,  arising 
from  disease,  or  other  disturbing  causes,  and  by 
this  means  more  readily  excite  the  simple  action 
of  any  particular  part,  or  of  any  particu¬ 
lar  combination,  arrest  this,  and  excite  that, 
induce  this  or  that  condition,  and  relieve 
the  patient  at  will,  without  any  fear  of  in¬ 
jury,  but  during  the  process  of  the  cure  of  disease, 
and  thus  are  enabled  to  study  all  the  phenomena 
of  life,  and  to  gain  an  insight  into  the  nature  of 
nervous  action,  and  into  the  special  function  of 
each  part,  under  every  circumstance,  and  hence 
may  arrive  at  the  causes  of  disturbed  action,  and 
at  the  remedy  of  evil,  which,  as  we  advance  in 
knowledge,  is  always  found  to  be  of  the  simplest 
nature.  Ignorance  is  always  forced  and  brutal — • 
intelligence  ever  gentle  and  kind. 

But  I  must  not  dwell  longer  on  this,  but  come 
to  the  matter  upon  which  I  wish  more  particu¬ 
larly  to  arrest  your  attention — the  functions  of 
the  cerebellum.  In  my  paper  last  year,  I  an¬ 
nounced  the  discovery  of  a  number  of  new  organs, 
and,  among  others,  organs  of  the  muscular  powers 
in  the  cerebellum.  I  described  a  beautiful  case 
of  inward  consciousness,  if  I  may  so  express  it, 
the  manner  in  which  I  obtained  certain  important 
information,  and  the  reasons  I  had  to  have  con¬ 
fidence  in  what  was  revealed  to  me  from  time  to 
time.  The  whole  matter  was  then  so  novel,  that 
I  abstained  from  going  into  any  detail,  and  only 
alluded  to  the  existence  of  certain  powers,  to 
assist  others  in  their  experiments.  Since  then,  I 
have  devoted  much  time  to  the  enquiry,  and 
have  been  able  to  confirm  what  I  then  advanced. 
There  are  four  great  primitive  powers  in  the 
cerebellum,  besides  amativeness.  That  portion 
nearest  the  ear,  being  the  desire  of  muscular  ac¬ 
tion,  and  this  seems  to  be  divided  again  :  a  small 
part,  quite  beneath  the  ear,  possibly  having  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  action  of  physical  destruction,  and 
the  rest  to  that  of  physical  contention,  opposing 
in  action,  tugging,  fighting,  contending.  The 
primitive  powers  probably  being  the  simple  de¬ 
sire  of  action,  and  again  to  contend  or  overcome 
we  obtain  the  single  action  of  these,  or  indeed, 
any  other  organ,  best  in  those  who  are  not  very 
excitable,  whose  combinations  are  not  so  rapidly 
induced  as  in  some.  In  fact,  these  would  be  to 
the  more  physical  powers,  so  to  speak,  what  de¬ 
structiveness  and  combativeness  are  to  the  mental, 
they  are  quite  distinct.  At  the  top  of  the  cere¬ 
bellum,  half  way  between  the  ear  and  the  occiput, 
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is  the  organ  of  muscular  sense,  a  power  chiefly 
giving  a  knowledge  or  feeling  of  the  state  of  the 
muscles,  hnd  of  their  power  to  act.  Beneath  this 
is  muscular  power,  giving  strength  and  force,  in¬ 
ducing  a  desire  to  exert  it,  in  working,  walking, 
lifting,  &c.  according  as  it  may  be  directed  by 
other  powers.  And  in  the  centre  we  have  ama¬ 
tiveness,  and  a  physical  sense,  a  sense  of  the 
functional  condition — the  feeling  of  heat  and 
cold,  and  pain,  of  health  and  disease,  or  of  the 
general  internal  and  physical  condition  of  the 
body,  without  reference  to  the  muscles.  Here 
we  seem  to  have  completed,  in  a  most  beautiful 
and  satisfactory  manner,  what  was  deficient,  and 
what  has  been  the  cause  of  so  much  controversy 
— a  knowledge,  the  importance  of  which,  to  our 
health  and  happiness,  we  can  scarcely  too  highly 
appreciate.  But  I  may  be  asked  if  these  new 
organs  are  likely  to  exist  ?  since  I  declared  some 
of  them  at  least  a  year  ago,  and  no  one  has  veri¬ 
fied  their  existence.  Are  we  to  give  up  our  long 
cherished  notions,  that  the  whole  cerebellum  is 
the  organ  of  amativeness?  I  answer,  ‘yes,  in¬ 
deed,  for  it  is  true,  and  nothing  so  easily  proved ;  ’ 
and  the  sooner  we  get  rid  of  the  gross  error  un¬ 
der  which  we  have  laboured  so  long  the  better. 
The  only  wonder  is  that  this  was  never  discover¬ 
ed  before,  that  we  should  have  been  so  long 
blind  to  a  fact,  which  when  known  and  reflected 
upon,  appears  so  self-evident.  But  go  to  na¬ 
ture,  and  you  will  not  be  disappointed.  These 
organs  are  generally  more  easily  excited  than  any 
others,  and  often  where  no  other  parts  can  be 
impressed  at  all;  and  within  the  last  fortnight 
many  of  my  friends  have  been  induced  to  test 
them,  and  are  quite  satisfied  of  their  reality. 
Probably  the  fear  of  exciting  what  was  supposed 
to  be  the  sole  function  of  the  cerebellum,  has 
caused  many  to  abstain  from  the  enquiry,  and  I 
might  never,  perhaps,  have  discovered  them,  but 
for  the  beautiful  case  of  internal  vision  which  I 
have  referred  to,  and  which  I  described  last  year, 
in  a  lady  of  the  purest  feelings,  and  of  unim¬ 
peachable  character,  the  mother  of  a  large  fami¬ 
ly  ;  and,  in  truth,  during  the  state  of  mesmeric 
somnambulism,  the  mind  is  often  so  pure,  sosirn- 
ple,  so  unsuspecting,  that  it  is  truth  and  sim¬ 
plicity  itself;  there  is  no  artifice  or  evil  in  their 
thoughts.  They  are  then  what  people  should  be, 
and  what  education  and  training  may  one  day 
make  them.  When  1  enquired  about  the  mus¬ 
cular  powers,  this  lady  at  once  pointed  to  parts  of 
the  cerebellum,  and  described  the  peculiar  func¬ 
tions  in  the  same  impressive  manner,  and  with 
the  same  readiness  as  on  all  other  occasions :  it 
was  all  the  same  to  her,  a  known  power  or  a  new 
one,  were  spoken  of  with  precisely  the  same  ease 
and  care,  for  she  spoke  only  from  what  she  felt, 
and  of  what  she  was  ignorant  of,  quite  in  her  or¬ 
dinary  condition,  and  of  that  of  which  I  had  not 
the  least  conception.  I  was  much  perplexed 
with  her  descriptions  at  first,  it  seemed  so  to  war 
against  our  previous  ideas  ;  but  I  persevered,  and 
enquired  again  and  again,  in  every  possible  wray, 
every  word  being  taken  down  at  the  time.  I 
could  detect  no  error;  her  explanations  were  so 
clear,  so  logical,  and  so  beautifully  expressed,  that 
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I  could  not  hesitate  to  receive  what  was  told  me 
as  a  most  important  revelation. 

( To  be  Continued.') 
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“  The  Marquis  de  Moscati  gives  the  following 
account  of  an  attempt  to  deceive  Gall,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  himself,  and  of  some  interesting  trials  of 
his  skill,  as  a  phrenologist. 

“  '  Dr.  Gottfried  of  Hiedelberg,  with  whom  I  was 
acquainted,  informed  me  that  Dr.  Gall  wished  to 
have  an  interview  with  me,  in  order  to  demonstrate 
to  me,  on  the  skulls,  the  truth  of  what  he  advanced, 
and  I  disbelieved;  but  I  declined,  and  did  every 
thing  in  my  power  to  ridicule  his  system  in  society, 
with  all  my  military  friends,  and  through  the  Ger¬ 
man,  French,  and  Italian  periodicals.  But  when  I 
saw  that,  notwithstanding  my  repeated  diatribes, 
and  the  opposition  of  the  medical  faculty.  Dr.  Gall, 
went  on  making  converts  to  his  doctrine,  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  see  him,  and  endeavoured  to  deceive  him 
by  presenting  myself  under  the  dress  of  a  servant. 
Col.  Bucher,  of  the  fifth  dragoons,  took  me  with  him 
to  the  house  of  Dr.  Gall,  who  was  in  Paris,  and  told 
him  that  he  wished  to  know  his  opinion  about  my 
head ;  that  I  was  an  Italian,  had  lived  with  him  as  a 
servant  for  seven  years,  and  during  that  interval  had 
been  much  attached  and  very  faithful  to  him  ;  that  it 
was  for  those  good  qualities  that  he  had  endeavored 
to  have  me  instructed,  but  that  although  he  had  given 
me  several  masters,  for  nearly  three  years,  I  had 
scarcely  learned  to  read  and  write  Italian,  but  had 
not  yet  acquired  the  French  language. 

“ ‘  I  remember  as  it  were  now.  Dr.  Gall  opened 
his  large  ej'es,  fixed  them  on  my  countenance  with 
a  look  of  surprise  and  doubt,  and  then  began  to  feel 
my  head.  While  he  was  making  his  observations, 
he  now  and  then  murmured,  ‘Ce  ti’est  pas  vrai! 
Ce  nest  pas  possible  !  !  ”  Shortly  after  having  ex¬ 
amined  my  cranium,  he  said  to  Bucher,  that  an  indi¬ 
vidual  with  a  head  so  well  formed  could  not  be  of 
the  character  he  had  just  mentioned  ;  that  on  the 
contrary,  unless  I  was  blind  and  deaf  by  the  con¬ 
formation  of  my  cranium,  he  thought  I  was  able  to  ac¬ 
quire  general  knowledge ,  particularly  the  languages , 
and  geographical  and  astronomical  sciences.  More¬ 
over,  that  if  I  had  applied  according  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  my  organs,  I  must  be  a  distinguished  person 
and  a  mad  poet.  When  I  heard  this  last  remark,  I 
told  Bucher,  Ce  nest  pas  bien!  tu  as  train  mon  se¬ 
cret  ;  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  Doctor’s  accuracy. 
Bucher  swore  that  he  had  not  betrayed  me.  Gall  re¬ 
monstrated  against  my  suspicion,  and  assured  me 
of  his  being  totally  unacquainted  with  my  trick ; 
but  I  remained  doubtful  about  the  sincerity  of  both 
of  them,  and  continued  to  be  an  adversary  to  Gall 
and  his  system. 

“  ‘However,  from  that  day  I  began  to  study  cra- 
niology,  and  made  use  of  the  skulls  of  the  killed  in 
battle;  but  I  studied  as  one  of  those  who  oculos  ha- 
bent,  ct  non  videnl ,  aures  hubent  et  non  audiunt,  and 
my  obstinacy  rendered  me  inaccessible  to  persua¬ 
sion.  Often  when  I  knew  well  the  character  of 
some  of  my  soldiers  who  died,  I  sent  the  skulls 
to  Dr.  Gall,  and  requested  his  opinion  ;  and  I  must 
say  that  more  than  once  his  remarks  were  truly  asto¬ 
nishing;  but  I  persisted  in  my  incredulity.  In 
1810,  one  of  my  lieutenants  was  killed  at  the  battle 
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©f  Lintz;  fee  was  a  Pole  of  a  very  violent  temper,  a 
bloody  duellist,  and  much  addicted  to  sensuality. 
I  forwarded  his  skull  to  Dr.  Gall,  and  in  answer  to 
my  question,  he  replied,  that  it  belonged  to  an  in¬ 
dividual  very  violent,  ferocious,  and  a  sensualist. 
This  time  I  was  the  only  depository  of  my  secret.’  ” 


THE  ARROGANCE  OF  WEALTH. 


The  vassalage  of  fashion,  which  is  a  part  of 
rank,  prevents,  continually  the  free  expansion  of 
men’s  powers.  Let  us  have  the  greatest  diversity 
of  occupations.  But  this  does  not  imply  that 
there  is  a  need  of  splitting  society  into  casts  or 
ranks,  or  that  a  certain  number  should  arrogate 
superiority,  and  stand  apart  from  the  rest  of 
men  as  a  separate  race.  Men  may  work  in 
different  departments  of  life,  and  yet  recognizo 
their  brotherly  relation,  and  honor  one  another, 
and  hold  frequent  communication  with  another. 
Undoubtedly  men  will  prefer  as  friends  their 
common  associates,  those  with  whom  they  sym¬ 
pathize  most.  But  this  is  not  to  form  a  rank 
or  cast.  For  example,  the  intellectual  seek  out 
the  intelligent ;  the  pious  those  who  revere  God. 
But  suppose  the  intellectual  and  the  religious  to 
cut  themselves  off  by  some  broad,  visible  dis¬ 
tinction,  from  the  rest  of  society,  to  form  a  clan 
of  their  own,  to  refuse  admission  into  their 
houses  people  of  inferior  knowledge  and  virtue, 
and  to  diminish  as  far  as  possible,  the  occasions 
of  intercourse  with  them  ;  would  not  society 
rise  up,  as  one  man,  against  this  exclusiveness  ? 
And  if  intelligence  and  piety  may  not  be  the 
formations  of  a  cast,  on  what  ground  shall 
they,  who  have  no  distinction  but  wealth,  supe¬ 
rior  costume,  rich  equipages,  finer  houses,  draw 
lines  around  themselves  as  a  higher  class? 
That  some  should  be  richer  than  others  is  natu- 
tural,  and  is  necessary,  and  could  only  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  gross  violations  of  right. 

Leave  men  to  the  free  use  of  their  power,  and 
some  will  accumulate  more  than  their  neigh¬ 
bours.  But  to  be  prosperous  is  not  to  be  supe¬ 
rior,  and  should  form  no  barrier  between  men. 
Wealth  ought  not  to  secure  to  the  prosperous 
the  slightest  consideration.  The  only  distincti¬ 
ons  which  should  be  recognized  are  those  of  the 
soul,  of  strong  principle,  of  incorruptible  integ¬ 
rity,  of  usefulness,  of  cultivated  intellect,  of  fi¬ 
delity,  of  seeking  for  truth.  A  man  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  he  has  the  claims,  should  be  honoured 
and  welcomed  every  where.  I  see  not  why 
such  a  man,  however  coarsely,  if  neatly  dressed, 
should  not  be  a  respected  guest  in  the  most 
splendid  mansions,  and  at  the  most  brilliant  meet¬ 
ings.  A  man  is  worth  infinitely  more  than  sa¬ 
loons,  and  the  costume  and  show  of  the  universe. 
He  was  made  to  tread  all  these  beneath  his  feet. 
What  an  insult  to  humanity  is  the  present  defe¬ 
rence  to  dress  and  upholstery,  as  if  silk  worms, 
and  looms,  scissors,  and  needles,  could  produce 
something  nobler  than  man.  Every  good  man 
should  protest  against  a  cast  founded  on  out¬ 
ward  prosperity,  because  it  exalts  the  outward 
above  the  inward,  the  material  above  the  spi¬ 


ritual  ;  because  it  springs  from  and  cherishes  a 
contemptible  pride  in  superficial  and  trausito  ry 
distinctions;  because  it  alienates  man  from  his 
brother,  breaks  the  tie  of  common  humanity, 
and  breeds  jealousy,  scorn,  and  mutual  ill  will. — 
Dr.  Changing. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  People's  Phrenological 
J oumal. 

ON  THE  ORGAN  OF  FORM. 

Dear  Sir, — As  in  the  controversy  between  Mr. 
Rickards  and  myself,  many  questions  have  arisen 
of  a  purely  personal  nature,  I  have  been  anxious  to 
separate  these  from  the  scientific  questions  at  issue, 
and  have,  therefore,  considered  them  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  letter.  In  the  present  one,  I  shall  confine 
myself  entirely  to  that  portion  of  the  controversy 
which  is  purely  scientific. 

I  have  said  in  my  lecture,  reported  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  and  seventeenth  numbers  of  your  Journal, 
that  all  our  ideas  of  form  are  complex ;  that  the  very 
simplest  of  them  are  aggregates  of  several  ideas ; 
and  that,  as  a  consequence,  it  was  contrary  to  one  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  phrenology  to  make 
the  perception  of  form  depend  on  a  single  organ. 
I  am  contradicted,  on  this  point,  by  your  correspon¬ 
dent  Mr.  Rickards,  who  maintains  that  form  is  a 
simple  idea.  I  have  been  at  considerable  pains,  both 
in  the  lecture  in  question,  and  since,  to  explain 
what  I  mean  by  simple  and  complex  ideas,  what  I 
mean  by  individual  ideas,  and  what  are  my  opinions 
on  the  subject  of  abstract  ideas.  I  think  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  any  one  to  read,  with  ordinarly  attention, 
what  I  have  written,  in  your  Journal,  on  these 
points,  and  still  remain  in  any  doubts  as  to  what 
are  my  views.  What  Mr.  Rickards  notions  are,  on 
one  or  two  of  these  points,  I  am  as  yet  unable  to 
say.  But  as  far  as  I  understand  him,  he  has  con¬ 
founded,  in  some  cases,  at  least,  the  idea  of  aggre¬ 
gate  unity  with  that  of  absolute  unity.  In  fact,  as 
1  understand  Mr.  Rickards,  he  has  fallen  into  a  very 
great  number  of  contradictions,  and  made  a  very 
great  number  of  oversights.  Let  me  endeavour  to 
prove  these  assertions. 

Mr.  R.  opposes  my  views  —very  well.  What  are 
these  ?  Have  I  troubled  myself  about  form  in  the 
abstract, — form  in  general  ?  Have  I  sought  to  de¬ 
fine  it,  or  spoken  of  it  as  the  function  of  any  organ, 
or  organs ?  No,  certainly,  I  have  treated  it  as  a  de¬ 
lusion,  as  a  fancy,  as  a  nonentity,  as  a  mere  name. 
I  have  spoken  respectfully  of  abstract  terms,  of  their 
entire  propriety,  their  absolute  indispensability  ;  but 
I  have  denied  the  existence  of  ideas  exactly  corres¬ 
ponding  to  them.  All  my  concern  has  been  with 
individual  forms,  and  with  our  thoughts  about 
individual  forms,  and  the  combinations,  and  subdi¬ 
visions,  and  analysis  which  the  mind  makes  of  these 
individual  forms.  The  senses  perceive  nothing  but 
individualities:  the  mind  can  operate  upon  nothing 
but  what  the  senses  have  petceived :  and,  therefore, 
the  whole  of  our  mental  operations  are  about  indivi¬ 
dualities.  All  our  reasonings  the  most  abstract : 
all  our  imaginings  the  most  multitudinous:  all  our 
inventions  the  most  novel  are  but  peculiar  arrange¬ 
ments  of  those  elemental  individualities  which  the 
senses  have  perceived  in  external  nature.  It  is  of 
these  I  have  spoken.  If  Mr.  Rickards,  then,opposet» 
my  views,  he  must  do  so  upon  these  points.  He 
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must  assert  that  all  our  ideas  of  individual  form  are 
simple  ideas,  not  complex  ideas.  If  he  pretends  to 
argue  upon  any  other  matter,  neglecting  this,  he  is 
contending  with  phantasms  of  his  own  imagination, 
not  with  my  assertions.  From  all  I  can  understand 
from  his  two  letters,  I  conclude  that  he  does  contest 
this  point  with  me,  and  I  shall,  therefore,  examine 
his  position. 

All  ideas  are  either  simple  or  complex.  Mr.  Rick¬ 
ards  maintains  that  our  ideas  of  form  are  not  com¬ 
plex.  If  not,  they  are  absolutely  elementary,  inca¬ 
pable  of  subdivision,  without  parts,  one  and  the  same 
under  every  aspect.  Such  alone  is  the  meaning  of 
simple,  as  opposed  to  complex.  In  this  sense,  sim¬ 
ple  means  one ,  absolutely  :  complex,  more  than  one. 
There  is  another,  a  relative  meaning  of  simple, 
which  we  shall  consider  presentljr.  Mr.  Rickards 
admits  and  asserts  the  truth  of  the  axiom  I  an¬ 
nounced  in  my  lecture,  that  an  elementary  idea  is 
incapable  of  definition,  and  admits  of  enunciation 
only.  The  reason  of  this  is  simple.  That  which 
has  no  parts  must  always  present  the  same  aspect, 
howsoever  we  view  it.  Nor  can  it  be  compared 
with  other  unities,  because  all  unities  must  differ 
wholly  from  each  other,  if  they  differ  at  all.  If 
they  are  not  mere  repetitions,  they  are  entirely  un¬ 
like.  A  unity  may  be,  in  a  certain  sense,  compared 
with  an  aggregate  which  embraces  it;  but,  even 
then,  it  can  only  be  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  consti¬ 
tuents  of  that  aggregate.  Well  then,  the  idea  of  a 
triangle  can  be  exactly  defined.  Whether  you  view 
triangles  as  realities,  or  speak  of  them  in  the  abstract, 
they  admit  of  the  most  precise  definitions.  We  can 
define,  separately,  every  particular  kind  of  triangle, 
and  we  can  give  a  definition  embracing  all  kinds. 
So  is  it  with  the  circle,  so  is  it  with  the  square,  so  is 
it  with  every  one  of  the  more  simple  figures.  In  the 
whole  range  of  human  knowledge,  there  are  no  de¬ 
finitions  more  precise,  than  those  which  have  been 
given  of  the  more  simple  forms.  And  geometry, 
the  most  exact  of  all  the  sciences,  the  least  ques¬ 
tionable  portion  of  human  knowledge,  is  perfectly 
contented  with  these  definitions.  They  can,  in  fact, 
be  made  absolutely  unobjectionable.  Make  the, 
most  complete  abstraction  you  can  of  the  idea  of  a 
triangle,  call  it  by  what  term  you  please,  it  is  still 
defined,  most  precisely  defined.  All  the  definitions 
in  fact,  of  geometry  are  abstract  definitions, — it  is 
with  abstractions  only  that  theoretical  geometry 
has  to  do.  But  a  simple  idea  cannot  be  defined,  says 
Mr.  Rickards.  Therefore  all  these  are  complex 
ideas,  therefore  they  depend  upon  many,  not  one  or¬ 
gan.  What  have  I  contended  for  beyond  this  ? 
What  else  was  the  purport  of  my  lecture,  as  far  as 
the  organ  of  form  was  concerned?  Again;  all  other 
possible  forms  are  combinations  of  these  more  sim¬ 
ple  forms,  and,  therefore,  still  more  complex  than 
they  are,  still  less  likely  to  depend  on  a  single  organ. 
And  all  our  abstractions  of  them  must  embrace  the 
abstractions  of  the  more  simple  forms,  which  we  have 
seen  to  be  definable,  and  therefore  complex,  and 
be  still  more  complex  than  they  are.  But  the  idea 
of  form  in  general,  must  be  the  most  complex  of  all 
ideas  of  form,  since  it  embraces  all.  If  the  parts  be 
individually  complex,  the  whole  must  be  still  more 
so.  I,  of  course,  know  nothing  of  such  an  idea,  but 
Mr.  Rickards  does.  What  then  does  he  mean  by 
it  ?  If  his  consciousness  of  it  be  clear,  he  can  have 
no  difficulty  in  explaining  what  it  is,  unless  it  be  too 
complex  or  too  simple.  If  he  admits  its  complexity, 
my  argument  is  gained,  lie  does  not  however :  he 
says  it  is  simple,  and  cannot  be  defined.  Very 
well  then.  I  will  give  to  Mr.  Rickards  another 


axiom  : — That  which  is  perfectly  simple,  not  only 
does,  not  admit  of  definition,  but  does  not  require  de¬ 
finition.  All  human  beings,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  ordinary,  powers,  understand  it  at  once,  per¬ 
fectly,  and  alike,  whenever  it  is  announced:  be¬ 
cause  its  cognizance  is  the  direct,  and  appropriate, 
and  sole  act  of  some  one  specific  faculty  ;  to  perceive 
and  remember  it.  the  only  function  of  some  one  ce¬ 
rebral  organ.  Now,  then,  if  the  terms  form,  abstract 
form,  form  in  general,  be  the  names  or  enunciati¬ 
ons  of  an  idea  too  simple  to  be  defined, of  an  idea 
absolutely  elementary,  then,  whenever  any  of  those 
terms,  or  their  correlatives  in  other  languages,  is 
pronounced,  every  human  being  immediately  un¬ 
derstands  it  perfectly,  and  alike  ;  there  immedi¬ 
ately,  and  alwavs,  arises  to  every  mind,  one  and 
the  same  idea.  Now,  I  maintain, that  nothing  ofthis 
kind  happens.  So  far  are  these  words  from  always 
originating  one  idea,  in  all  minds,  that  no  one  can 
say  that  they  have  twice  originated  the  exact  same 
idea,  in  any  one  mind.  The  combinations  of  form 
are  infinite, —  ometimes  one,  and  sometimes  ano¬ 
ther  arises  to  the  mind,  when  these  terms  are  uttered. 
Even  the  words  triangle,  circle,  square,  quadrilate¬ 
ral,  &c.  do  not  always  call  before  us  the  exact  same 
ideas,  for  all  of  them  embrace  endless  differences  of 
size,  many  great  differences  in  form,  also.  How, 
then,  is  it  to  be  expected  that  these  more  comprehen¬ 
sive  words  should  always  suggest  one  and  the  same 
idea  ?  On  the  contrary,  they  are  utterly  vague,  and 
indeterminate  in  meaning,  and  though  there  are 
such  things  as  vague  words,  there  can  be  no  such 
things  as  vague  ideas,  any  more  than  there  can  be 
vague  material  realities  *.  at  all  events  a  simple  Lea 
cannot  be  vague.  Besides,  so  far  am  I,  for  one, 
from  perfectly  understanding  these  terms  in  the 
sense  in  which  Mr.  Rickards  uses  them,  that  I  do 
not  understand  them  at  all,  in  his  acceptation  of 
them ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  neither  he  nor  any 
body  else  so  understands  them.  They  are  merely 
terms  that  point  out  certain  classes  of  ideas,  not  the 
names  of  any  ideas  whatever.  Are  not  Mr.  Rich¬ 
ards’s  opinions,  then,  in  utter  contradiction?  Not 
merely  in  verbal  contradiction,  but  in  real,  in  the 
most  essential  contradiction  ?  He  has  repeatedly 
asserted  that  a  simple  idea  admits  not  of  definition: 
he  knows  .  that  many  forms,  that  thousands  of 
forms,  admit  ot  the  most  rigorous  definition, — he 
ought,  indeed,  to  know  that  the  most  complex  forms 
possible  admit  of  rigorous  definition,  since  they  are 
but  combinattons  of  two  or  three  perfectly  definable 
forms, — and  yet  he  asserts  that  form  is  a  simple 
idea,  and,  consequently,  cannot  be  defined.  What 
is  it  that  he  means?  Does  he  mean  actually  to 
deny  the  definitions  of  geometry,  and  contradict  the 
consciousness  of  all  mankind,  and  say  that  indivi¬ 
dual  forms  are  not  definable?  That  circles,  trian¬ 
gles,  squares.  See.,  and  their  reduplications,  and  com¬ 
binations,  such  as  they  appear  in  nature,  are  inca¬ 
pable  of  being  accurately  described  ?  If  he  does,  it 
is  impossible  for  any  one  to  argue  with  him.  If  he 
does  not,  then  all  our  ideas  of  individual  forms  must 
be  complex,  according  to  his  own  principles.  If 
complex,  they  must  depend  on  many,  not  one  organ. 
This  is  all  I  have  contended  for;  why  then  argue 
with  me?  If  he  grants  me  this,  I  care  little  about 
his  abstractions.  But  since  I  am  upon  the  subject. 

I  must  require  a  rigorous  account  even  of  these. 

Abstractions  must  relate,  either  to  individual 
forms,  as  they  appear  in  nature,  or  to  mental  com¬ 
binations  analogous  to  them,  or  to  form  in  general. 
If  to  the  first,  then  I  ask,  what  Mr.  Rickards  means 
by  his  abstract  idea?  of  individual  forms?  Are 
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they  any  thing  like  the  ideas  conveyed  by  the  1 
definitions  of  geometry?  Is  his  notion  of  the 
abstract  idea  of  a  triangle,  for  instance,  any 
thing  like  what  is  intended  to  he  expressed  by 
the  statement,  that  a  triangle  is  a  figure  formed  by 
three  lines,  meeting  at  their  extremities,  so  as  to 
trake  three  angles?  If  so,  is  it  exactly  expressed  by 
this  definition,  or  capable  of  being  expressed  by  some 
analogous  definition?  If  either,  it  is  complex  because 
definable.  If  his  notion  be  only  partially  like  that 
which  we  receive  from  such  definitions,  it  must  either 
be  complex  like  it,  or  form  one  of  its  elements  :  be¬ 
cause  an  elementary  idea  is  wholly  unlike  every 
thing  but  the  complex  ideas  which  embrace  it.  If 
bis  abstract  idea  of  a  triangle,  is  but  an  element  in 
the  complex  idea  expressed  by  a  geometrical  defini¬ 
tion  of  that  figure,  then  it  can  be  mentally  sepa¬ 
rated  from  that  idea,  viewed  apart,  and  expressed  by 
some  simple  term,  intelligible  by  every  one.  Let 
this  be  done  by  Mr.  Rickards,  let  him  give  us  such  a 
term.  There  must  be  such  a  term  to  be  bad,  if  he 
be  correct,  for  we  continually  require  to  express  all 
the  elementary  ideas.  It  cannot  be  the  word  tri¬ 
angle,  or  any  of  its  synonymes,  because  these  are 
already  appropriated,  and  besides  we  must  have  dif¬ 
ferent  terms  for  expressing  the  whole  and  the  part. 

But  this  is  comparatively  a  trifle,  after  all.  Mr, 
Rickards  has  a  still  more  formidable  difficulty  yet  to 
overcome.  Let  it  be  granted  that  what  be  calls  the 
abstract  idea  of  a  triangle,  is  a  reality,  and  that  it  is 
simple  and  undefinable.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
bis  abstract  idea  of  a  circle,  of  a  square,  of  an  octa¬ 
gon,  and  so  forth.  The  former  reasoning  will  equally 
apply  to  each  and  all  of  these.  All  of  them  must 
equally  be  simple,  and  undefinable.  Well  then: — 
All  perfectly  simple  ideas  must  be  wholly  unlike 
each  other,  or  they  must  be  mere  repetitions  of 
one  another.  Things  which  have  no  parts,  which 
are  simple  unities,  if  they  differ  at  all,  must  differ 
entirely.  If  then  Mr.  Rickards’s  abstract  idea  of 
a  circle  is  not  a  mere  repetition  of  that  of  a 
triangle,  it  must  be  wholly  different  from  it,  it 
can  have  nothing  in  common  with  it.  In  the 
same  manner,  his  idea  of  a  square  is  a  mere  repetition 
of  that  of  a  triangle,  or  it  has  nothing  in  com¬ 
mon  with  it.  His  idea  of  an  octagon  is  equally 
a  mere  repetition  of  that  of  a  square,  or  it  has  nothing 
in  common  with  it.  In  a  word,  his  abstract  ideas  of' 
all  these,  and,  in  fact,  of  all  individual  forms  what¬ 
ever — for  the  same  reasonings  apply  to  all — must 
he  all  perfectly  alike,  mere  repetitions  of  each  other, 
or  all  wholly  unlike,  the  one  having  nothing  in 
common  with  the  others.  The  former  supposition 
cannot,  of  course,  be  maintained  for  a  moment:  it 
would  he  an  outrage  upon  common  sense.  From 
the  latter,  two  consequences  spring  utterly  destruc¬ 
tive  of  Mr.  Rickards’  views.  In  the  first  place,  I 
ask,  if  there  are  so  many  simple  elementary  ideas, 
all  completely  different,  the  one  from  the  other,  how 
according  to  the  principles  of  phrenology,  can  they 
all  depend  upon  one  organ?  On  the  contrary,  ac¬ 
cording  to  those  principles,  each  would  require  a 
separate  organ,  and  the  organs  of  form  would  then 
he  innumerable.  As  anything  of  this  kind  is  not 
merely  impossible,  hut  as  much  contrary  to  Mr. 
Rickards  principles,  as  to  mine,  he  has  no  alterna¬ 
tive,  but  to  admit  that  his  abstract  ideas  of  individual 
form  are  complex,  and,  therefore,  dependent  upon 
several,  not  one  organ. — This  argument  may  equally 
he  applied  to  those  ideas  of  individual  forms,  not 
considered  as  abstract.  If  it  he  asserted  that  they 
are  simple  ideas,  they  must  he  all  alike,  which  is  an 
absurdity,  or  wholly  different,  in  which  case  they 


would  require  several,  not  or,e  organ  for  their  mani¬ 
festation. — The  second  consequence  to  which  I 
allude  is  this.  If  all  the  abstract  ideas  of  individual 
forms  are  simple,  and,  of  consequence,  wholly  un¬ 
like  each  other,  it  could  not  happen  that  some  of 
them  would  he,  nevertheless,  mere  reduplications, 
or  combinations  of  others  :  and,  yet,  such  is  the  case. 
But  it  would  he  folly  to  attempt  to  trace  out  all  the 
absurdities  and  contradictions  resulting  from  Mr. 
Rickards’ assumptions  ; — the  inconsistencies  spring 
ing  from  a  false  principle  are  innumerable.  I  need 
say  nothing  respecting  the  second  class  of  abstrac¬ 
tions, — those  relating  to  our  mental  combinations  of 
the  forms  we  see  in  nature.  Every  reasoning  ap- 
licable  to  the  first  class,  is  equally  applicable  to  these 
ideas.  I  have,  then,  hut  to  say  a  few  worde  res¬ 
pecting  the  abstract  idea  of  form  in  general. 

The  idea  of  form  in  general,  the  abstraction  of  form 
in  its  most  comprehensive  sense,  is,  according  to 
Mr.  Rickards,  simple  and  undefinable.  Very  well. 
Then  this  idea  must  embrace  all  forms  whatever,  or 
some  forms,  or  no  forms.  If  it  embraces  all  forms, 
how  is  it  still  a  simple  idea  ?  A  simple  idea  has  no 
parts,  it  is  one  in  every  possible  sense  :  how,  then, 
can  it  embrace,  or  include,  or  comprehend,  or  he 
composed  of  a  vast  number  of  parts  ?  I  am  speaking 
of  absolute ,  not  aggregate  unities  ;  of  these  presentl  y . 
If  the  idea  includes  only  some  forms,  there  is  the 
same  difficulty.  If  it  includes  no  form,  what  is  it  ? 
A  mere  delusion.  But,  Mr.  Rickards,  if  his  words 
have  any  meaning  at  all,  intends  it  to  include  all 
forms.  In  his  first  letter  he  presents  us  with  a  defi¬ 
nition,  which  he  still  persists  in  saying  includes  all 
forms,  and  he  says  this  definition  gives  us  the  sim¬ 
ple  idea  of  form.  Afterwards,  recollecting  my  axi 
om,  that  a  simple  idea  cannot  he  defined,  he  ad¬ 
mits  that  this  definition,  though  as  good  a  one  a* 
can  he  given,  is,  in  reality,  no  definition  at  all,  be¬ 
cause  the  idea  of  form  being  simple,  it  cannot  he  de¬ 
fined.  I  have  nothing  to  do,  at  present,  with  the 
contradictions  in  these  passages,  or  with  his  deduc¬ 
tion  of  this  absurd  definition  from  my  lecture,  hut  it 
is  clear,  if  there  be  any  meaning  at  all  in  these,  and 
similar  passages,  in  both  letters,  that  Mr.  Rickards 
means  this  abstract  idea  of  form  in  general  to  em¬ 
brace  all  forms.  Will  he  then  tell  us  how  this  idea 
can  he  thus  comprehensive,  thus  aggregative,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  absolutely  simple,  elementary,  in¬ 
divisible,  a  unity  in  every  possible  sense  ? 

Let  me  now  speak  of  aggregation.  There  are  two 
sorts  of  unities,  the  absolute,  and  the  relative.  The 
one  real  unities,  the  others  unities  by  courtesy,  as 
it  were, — unities  in  one  sense  only,  special  aggre¬ 
gations,  or  collections  of  real  unities,  to  which  the 
imperfection  of  language  compels  us  to  apply  terms, 
properly  belonging  to  the  former  only.  But  the 
two  classes  of  ideas  are  perfectly  distinct,  and  there 
is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  finding  terms  for  clearly 
pointing  out  their  differences.  In  my  lecture,  I 
have  stated  my  views  upon  this  matter  very  fully, 
and  I  apprehend  very  clearly.  I  have  asserted  that 
all  forms,  from  the  most  simple  to  the  most  complex, 
are  aggregations  of  many  unities,  and  not  real  uni¬ 
ties,  and  I  do  not  think  that  any  one,  except  a  phre¬ 
nologist,  could  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  admit  the 
truth  of  that  statement.  The  phrenologist  has  an 
opinion  which  is  upset  by  it,  and,  therefore,  he  hesi 
tates.  Mr.  Rickards,  however,  goes  farther,  and, 
as  far  as  I  understand  him,  boldly  asserts  that 
forms  are  not  aggregations.  He  says  the  form  of  a 
horse,  for  instance,  is  an  individual  idea,  not  an 
aggregation  of  individual  ideas.  He  says  that  lines 
and  surfaces,  when  they  become  joined  so  as  to  con- 
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stitute  form,  lose  their  individuality,  and  become 
merged  and  fused,  as  it  were,  into  one.  Now,  I 
admit,  and  every  body  must  admit,  that  when  the 
constituents  of  form  come  together,  they  may,  in  one 
sense,  be  said  to  lose  their  individuality,  and  to  con¬ 
stitute  one  form.  But  if  this  be  all  that  Mr.  Rick¬ 
ards  means,  why  is  he  arguing  with  me?  This 
much  I  have  always,  and  clearly  stated. — I  have 
not  denied  that  a  triangle  has  one  form,  a  circle  one 
form,  a  cube  one  form,  and,  if  he  likes,  a  horse  one 
form;  nay,  he  may  say,  in  this  sense,  that  the 
queen's  palace  has  one  form.  But,  if  he  denies  that 
some  of  these  forms  are  aggregations  of  many  sim¬ 
pler  forms,  and  all  of  them  aggregations  of  many 
elements,  will  he  tell  us  what  he  understands  by 
aggregates,  combinations,  and  such  like  terms? 
Mr.  Rickards  admits  that  the  form  of  a  horse  is  "  the 
repetition  ofa  vast  number  of  angles  and  curves  con¬ 
stituting  one  form.”  If  so,  it  is  then  a  unity,  em¬ 
bracing  complexity ;  notan  absolute,  not  a  real,  but 
only  a  relative  unity,  an  aggregation  of  individuali¬ 
ties,  blended  into  one  complex  mass  or  form.  What 
else  have  I  ever  stated  ? 

1  have  asserted  that  every  form,  even  the  most 
simple,  includes,  amongst  others,  the  ideas  of  num¬ 
ber  and  locality.  Mr.  Rickards  contradicts  me,  and 
says  that  number  and  locality,  have  reference  merely 
to  a  plurality  of  forms,  and  are  not  at  all  concerned 
with  any  single  form.  And  yet  he  say s  that  the  form  of 
a  horse  is  composed  of  a  *'  vast  number  of  angles  and 
curves,”  which  angles  and  curves  must,  of  course,  be 
in  different  positions  or  localities,  some  in  one  part 
of  the  figure,  some  in  another.  What  have  I  said 
more  than  this  ?  or  what  meaning  does  Mr.  Rick¬ 
ards  attach  to  the  words  locality  and  number  ?  Will 
Mr.  Rickards  assert  that  the  mind,  when  consider¬ 
ing  a  particular  form,  regards  it  always  and  solely 
as  an  aggregate,  as  a  unity,  as  a  whole ,  and  never 
considers  the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed  ?  He, 
surely,  will  not  make  such  a  statement ;  no  man  in 
his  senses  could  assert  any  thing  so  utterly  contra¬ 
dictory  of  our  daily  experience.  Well  then,  when 
I  look  at  a  triangle,  I  first  regard  it  as  a  whole  as 
one  aggregate,  or  relative  unity,  and  then  I  see 
that  it  has  three  sides.  What  then  enables  me  to 
recognize  that  number  three  ?  Is  it  the  organ  of 
form?  If  so,  then  the  organ  of  form  perceives  num¬ 
ber,  the  number  three.  I  next  look  at  two  of  the 
sides  only,  as  forming  a  particular  angle  :  what  or¬ 
gan  enables  me  to  perceive  the  number  two  ?  The 
same,  of  course,  by  which  I  perceive  the  number 
three,  the  organ  of  form  still.  Finally  I  next  regard 
one  only  ofthe  sides,  and,  of  course,  the  same  organ 
enables  me  to  perceive  the  number  one.  Thus  the 
organ  of  form  enables  me  to  perceive  the  numbers 
one,  two,  three.  By  substituting  a  square,  a  penta¬ 
gon,  a  hexagon,  &c.,  for  the  triangle,  every  other 
number  is  obtained.  If  then  the  organ  of  number , 
so  called,  has  nothing  to  do  with  single  forms,  then 
the  organ  of  form,  so  called,  must  perceive  all  the 
numbers  that  may  be  embraced  in  single  forms, and  be 
by  consequence,  another  organ  of  number,  and  have, 
therefore,  complex  functions.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  organ  of  form  does  not  enable  us  to  perceive  the 
numbers  one,  two,  three,  &c„  in  these  single  figures, 
some  other  organ  must.  Which  shall  it  be  ?  Shall 
it  be  the  one  at  present  recognized  as  the  organ  of 
number  ?  If  not,  we  shall  have  to  substitute  some 
other,  and  still  there  will  be  two  organs  perceiving 
number,  and  two  organs,  at  least,  concerned  with 
the  perception  of  form.  There  will  be  no  gain 
to  Mr.  Rickards  in  this  supposition.  There  is 
no  other  alternative,  then,  but  to  assert  that  it 


is  the  present  organ  of  number  which  perceive* 
all  these  numbers,  and  all  number  whatever,  and 
that  this  organ  is  concerned  with  single  forms, 
quite  as  much  as  with  a  multiplicity  of  forms;  in 
other  words,  that  number  is  an  essential  constituent 
of  all  forms.  The  same  mode  of  reasoning  may  be 
applied  with  precisely  the  same  results,  to  the  case 
of  locality,  of  size,  and  of  the  other  constituents  of 
form.  It  is  surely  not  necessary  that  I  should  here 
apply  it.  It  is,  indeed,  humiliating  to  be  compelled 
to  descend  to  such  minute  and  elaborate  argument 
upon  a  matter  so  evident,  that  hardly  any  man  of 
intelligence,  except  a  phrenologist,  would  require 
more  than  to  have  his  attention  directed  to  it  by  the 
briefest  explanation.  Let  me  hope,  that  very  few, 
even  of  these,  when  they  once  give  their  attention  to 
the  subject,  will  continue  to  grasp  at  shadows,  and 
take  shelter  in  mistifications,  rather  than  renounce 
a  preconceived  opinion.  That  phrenologists  should 
have  so  long  gone  on  in  their  present  belief,  is  any 
thing  but  surprising  ;  but  now  that  their  attention 
has  been  called  to  the  subject,  their  continuance  in 
this  belief  will  be  unexcusable,  unless  they  can  de¬ 
feat  these  reasonings.  If  they  can,  then  I  shall  give 
up,  if  they  cannot  they  ought  to  do  so.  As  for  Mr. 
Rickards,  I  conceive  him  specially  called  upon  to 
take  one  or  other  of  these  alternatives.  He  con¬ 
siders  me  entitled  to  the  acknowledgements  of  phre¬ 
nologists  for  the  attention  I  have  bestowed  upon  a 
a  variety  of  difficult  subjects  connected  with  this 
science.  Let  him  not,  therefore,  compel  me  to 
throw  away  time,  that  otherwise  might  be  usefully 
employed,  upon  any  trifles,  upon  any  semblances  of 
argument.  Let  him  meet  me  fairly,  let  him  ex¬ 
plain  his  views  clearly,  let  him  answer  the  questions. 

I  have  asked,  not  by  inference  or  implication,  but 
directly.  These  are  very  numerous  certainly,  but 
they  admit  of  a  ready  answer,  for  many  of  them  are 
but  repetitions,  and  all  of  them  are  most  simple  and 
direct.  Such  of  my  arguments  as  he  can  refute  let 
him  refute;  such  of  his  own  opinions  as  he  can 
establish,  let  him  establish ;  but  let  him  candidly 
give  up  all  that  he  deems  untenable.  Otherwise, 
since  he  has  given  me  so  much  trouble,  I  shall  pur¬ 
sue,  with  a  searching  anaUsis,  every  evasion,  every 
error,  every  omission,  until  I  make  them  glaringly 
evident  to  every  reader  of  this  Journal.  I  have 
thrown  out  my  own  views  with  an  almost  utter  reck¬ 
lessness  of  every  thing  but  truth,  of  everything  per¬ 
sonal  at  least  I  hold  my  opinions  by  no  longer 
tenure  than  my  conviction  of  their  accuracy ;  and  I, 
therefore,  think  I  have  a  right  to  expect,  of  all  who 
attack  me,  that  they  shall  meet  me  in  a  similar 
spirit:  that  they  shall  acknowledge  their  errors, 
when  they  perceive  them,  as  I  shall  most  readily 
acknowledge  mine,  under  whatever  circumstances 
they  may  be  pointed  out  to  me,  I  have  been,  and  in¬ 
tend  to  be,  thus  rigorous  with  Mr.  Rickards,  because 
I  regard  him,  in  this  controversy  at  least,  as  the  re¬ 
presentative  of  a  class  with  which  I  wish  to  have  but 
few  and  brief  arguments  hereafter. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty.  Sir,  of  troubling  you 
with  this  long  letter  this  week,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
continuation  of  my  lecture,  which  an  attack  of  in¬ 
disposition  last  week,  forced  me  to  interrupt.  I  have 
not  felt  sufficiently  recovered  to  undertake  anjdhing 
requiring  much  thought. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c. 

24,  August r  1843.  L  Burke. 

[Mr.  Burke’s  letters  were  received  rather  too  late 
to  enable  us  to  give  both  this  week.  We  have  given 
the  above  first,  as  it  happened  to  come  first  to  hand, 
it  is,  in  some  degree,  a  sequel  to  the  other.] — Ed, 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  People's  Phrenological 
J ournal. 


Birmingham,  Aug.  15,  1843. 

Sir, — In  No.  27  of  the  “  Journal,”  the  writer 
of  the  article  on  the  supposed  organ,  called  love  of 
life ,  makes  the  following  remark.  They,  “  the 
mesmerisers,  have  proved  what  was  clear  before, 
and  advanced  much  that  is  as  extraordinary  as 
new;  but  confirmation  in  regard  to  the  organ  of 
the  love  of  life,  and  several  others  still  admitted 
as  doubtful  by  phrenologists,  has  not  been  afforded 
by  any  of  the  phrenological  mesmerisers.”  Will 
the  writer  favour  the  mesmerisers  with  the  list  of 
the  organs  he  alludes  to  as  being  doubtful,  and  I 
trust  he  will  soon  receive  such  information  as  will 
set  the  matter  at  rest,  as  I  am  satisfied  that  mes¬ 
merism  is  the  only  sure  method,  at  present,  known 
to  decide  those  disputed  points.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  that  can  be  advanced,  by  t\\e  person  calling 
himself  a  gentleman,  and  other  enemies  equally 
ignorant  of  this  truly,  useful,  and  interesting 
science,  it  may  not  be  amiss,  as  a  hint  to  the 
gentleman,  to  state  a  fact  that  occurred  in  Bir¬ 
mingham  a  short  time  since.  Mr.  Smith,  the 
well  known  lecturer  on  chemistry,  wrent  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  mesmeric  experiments  at  the  Temperance 
Hotel  in  Moor-street,  Mr.  S.  had  seen  nothing  of 
the  kind  before,  and  strongly  suspected  collusion. 
To  satisfy  himself  and  three  or  four  more  friends, 
he  prepared  his  electro-magnetic  apparatus,  and 
asked  Mr.  Brown,  the  lecturer,  if  he  w'ould  per¬ 
mit  him  to  try  the  effect  on  his  patients.  Mr. 
Brown  said,  he  should  have  no  objection  if  his 
patient  w'ere  willing  to  submit  to  it;  but  they  re¬ 
fused,  being  ignorant  of  the  effects  of  the  ma¬ 
chine.  At  the  close  of  the  lecture,  I  told  Mr. 
Smith  he  might  depend  on  the  truth  of  what  he 
had  witnessed,  as  I  knew  the  lecturer  and  his  pa¬ 
tients,  and  that  I  had  produced  the  same  effects 
in  my  own  family,  in  satisfying  myself  of  the 
truths  of  mesmerism  in  connection  with  phreno¬ 
logy.  Now,  what  did  Mr.  Smith  and  his  friends 
do  after  this,  did  they  go  away  and  say  it  was  all 
collusion,  imposture,  See.  ?  No,  they  went  and 
tried  amongst  themselves.  One  was  soon  mes¬ 
merised  ;  and  a  boy  tried,  found  susceptible,  laid 
into  the  sleep, — rigid  catalepsy  produced,  and  the 
battery  coil  put  into  his  hands,  and  although  it 
shook  his  whole  body,  it  did  not  awake  him. 
After  some  time  his  eyes  were  pressed,  and  he  was 
asked  what  he  was  doing:  he  answered  filing.  I 
forget  what;  but  on  awakening  him,  he  remem¬ 
bered,  as  he  would  after  a  dream  being  at  work  ; 
but  he  had  not  the  least  knowledge  of  the  shak¬ 
ing  caused  by  the  machine.  The  coils  were  then 
put  into  his  hands,  but  he  could  not  bear  them, 
and  when  told  to  throw  them  down,  he  still  held 
them  as  they  were  spring  wires,  he  fancied  they 
would  fly  in  his  face;  but  at  last  threw  them  into 
a  corner  of  the  room,  and  ran  away  glad  to  be  re¬ 
leased  of  such  annoyance.  I  will  just  add,  that 
Mr.  S.  was  as  great  a  sceptic  to  phrenology,  pre¬ 
vious  to  these  experiments,  as  any  man  could  be, 
but  now  says  it  -would  be  folly  to  oppose  it.  In 


conclusion,  I  would  say  to  every  unbeliever,  go 
and  do  likewise.  I  am,  Sir, 

Yours  respectfully, 
Charles  Pembrook. 

Cox- street,  Birmingham. 

[Vvre  are  much  pleased  to  have  the  aid  of 
Mr.  Pembrook,  and  trust  he  will  soon  be  able  to 
favour  us  writh  facts,  tending  to  establish  the  or¬ 
gan  of  the  love  of  life,  and  enabling  us  to  decide 
concerning  the  functions  of  that  portion  of  the 
brain,  between  self-esteem  and  philoprogenitive¬ 
ness,  and  likewise  of  the  space  marked  on  the 
busts,  with  a  note  of  interrogation,  backward 
from  ideality.  In  front  of  cautiousness,  above 
acquisitiveness,  and  below  hope,  if  we  succeed  in 
proving  satisfactorily,  what  are  the  functions  of 
the  above  organs.  Mesmerism  will  indeed  have 
been  a  boon  to  mankind,  if  it  possess  no  greater 
use  than  to  enable  us  to  prove  what  are  the  pri¬ 
mitive  faculties  of  the  human  mind.] — Ed. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  People's  Phrenological 

Journal. 

Sir, — I  beg  to  refer  your  readers  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  Mr.  Burke’s  3rd  lecture,  reported  in 
No.  XX.,  of  your  journal,  page  234.  Mr.  Burke 
here  attempts  to  establish  a  very  extraordinary 
position,  which,  if  true,  is  certainly  of  great  prac¬ 
tical  importance,  and  which,  therefore,  deserves 
attentive  consideration.  It  has  been  always  hither¬ 
to  maintained  as  a  fundamental  principle,  that 
every  specific  mental  faculty  has  an  inherent  ten¬ 
dency  to  action  in  relation  to  its  size  and  tempera¬ 
ment.*  This  principle  Mr.  Burke  altogether  re¬ 
jects,  in  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  intellectual  facul¬ 
ties,  which  he  contends  do  not  spontaneously  start 
into  activity,  but  are  either  set  in  motion  by  the 
presentation  of  their  appropriate  objects,  or  are 
stimulated  into  action  by  the  organs  of  the  feel¬ 
ings.  Further  on,  however,  Mr.  Burke  assumes 
a  bolder  tone,  and  at  length  asserts  point  blank, 
that  “it  is  an  utter  absurdity  to  maintain  that 
any  organ  can  produce  a  desire  of  its  own  action, 
or  seek  gratification ;”  that  “  when  at  rest  an  or¬ 
gan  cannot  move  itself,  a*  excite  itself,  for  it  is  a 
piece  of  mere  matter,  and  all  experience,  and  all 
philosophy,  tell  us  that  matter  is  essentially  in¬ 
ert.”  It  is  really  surprising  that  Mr.  Burke  can 
coolly  sit  down  and  make  such  a  statement  as 
this.  Supposing  it  to  be  capable  of  demonstra¬ 
tion,  wdiat  becomes  of  motion  ?  It  is  evidently 
impossible.  But  if  organic  matter  be  essentially 
inert,  what  is  the  efficient  cause  of  mental  ac¬ 
tivity,  and  where  does  it  reside?  According  to 
Mr.  Burke,  not  in  the  body,  for  that  is  mere  mat¬ 
ter,  and  certainly  not  in  the  mind,  for  the  same 
authority  expressly  says,  that  the  action  of  the 
mind  is  never  prior,  but  always  subsequent,  to 
organic  action.  Where  then  is  the  primum  mo¬ 
bile  to  be  found  ?  Not  in  the  inertness,  hut  in  the 
inherent  active  qualities  of  matter.  Every  thing 
of  wffiich  we  are,  or  can  be  cognizant,  consists  of 
matter  or  its  qualities  and  attributes.  All  matter 

*  This  rule,  of  course,  does  not  exclude  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  one  faculty ,  or  class  of  faculties  over  another, 
nor  the  influence  of  external  circumstances. 
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it  subject  to  some  degree  of  change,  but  the  law 
of  organic  matter  in  particular,  is  ceaseless  mo¬ 
tion,  decay,  and  renovation. 

Now  it  clearly  behoved  Mr.  Burke,  before 
making  a  violent  attack  upon  one  of  the  elemen¬ 
tary  principles  of  phrenology,  to  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  to  prove  its  incorrectness  in  something  like 
a  satisfactory  manner.  Such,  however,  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  case.  Here  is  his  elucidation 
of  the  causes  of  mental  activity.  I  quote  from  page 
237.  “  Whenever  an  organ  passes  from  the  state 
of  rest  to  that  of  motion,  it  is  because  it 
it  has  been  acted  upon,  either  by  external  na¬ 
ture,  through  the  medium  of  the  senses,  or,  by 
pre-existing  motions  in  some  ol  the  internal  or¬ 
gans.”  With  all  deference  to  Mr.  Burke,  I  must 
be  permitted  to  say,  that  the  latter  part  of  this 
statement,  which  involves  the  point  at  issue,  is 
singularly  vague,  loose,  and  unsatisfactory.  Mr. 
Burke,  evidently,  admits  the  existence  of  inter¬ 
nal,  as  well  as  external  causes  of  mental  pheno¬ 
mena,  but  the  modus  operandi  of  the  former  is  so 
ill  defined,  that  it  might  as  well  have  been  left 
without  any  definition  at  all.  The  organs  are 
supposed  to  be  in  a  state  of  rest,  and  are  to  be 
excited  into  activity  by  some  internal  causes. 
What  these  internal  causes  may  be,  we  are  not 
informed.  Mr.  Burke,  indeed,  talks  about  the 
intercommunication  of  action  between  the  differ¬ 
ent  portions  of  our  organism,  but  he  explains 
himself  no  further,  although  he  partly  recapitu¬ 
lates  his  former  statement,  in  rather  different 
terms,  at  page  238.  “  The  intellectual  organs 

are  not  called  into  action  by  any  spontaneous 
agency,  but  they  are  excited  on  the  one  hand 
by  external  nature  through  the  means  of  the 
senses,  and  on  the  other  by  the  organs  of  the 
feelings.”  Still  we  are  left  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
ultimate  internal  cause  of  cerebral  excitement. 
The  question  is  whether  it  exists  in  the  brain  it¬ 
self  or  not.  With  respect  to  the  intercommuni¬ 
cation  of  action  above  referred  to,  it  should  be 
observed  that  it  is  quite  consistent  with  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  the  organs  of  the  brain  are  spontaneously 
active.  This  principle  Mr.  Burke  pronounces  glar¬ 
ingly  absurd,  but  he  surely  ought  to  have  known 
that  in  opposition  to  opinions  universally  received 
among  phrenologists,  something  more  con¬ 
vincing  than  mere  assertion  would  be  required. 
It  is  generally  understood,  that  by  virtue  of  a 
law  which  the  Creator  has  impressed  upon  the 
physical  constitution,  every  organ  or  faculty, 
after  a  certain  amount  of  activity,  becomes 
fatigued,  and  lapses  into  a  state  of  comparative 
inaction,  but  having  been  refreshed  by  that  de¬ 
gree  of  repose  which  is  essential  to  its  nature, 
and  by  the  accession  of  fresh  energy,  it  employs 
itself  as  before,  in  the  performance  of  its  appro¬ 
priate  function.  The  internal  cause  of  action  or 
inaction,  with  reference  to  any  of  the  mental  fa¬ 
culties,  is  simply  the  presence  or  absence  of  a 
sufficient  amount  of  that  nervous  fluid  which  is 
secreted  in  the  brain  during  its  period  of  repose, 
for  the  purpose  of  re-awakening  its  powers  and 
infusing  new  life  into  the  organic  system.  Phy¬ 
sical  or  mental  exertion  exhausts  the  nervous 
fluid,  and  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  exhaus¬ 


tion  does  the  brain  become  mentally  passive  and 
insensible  to  any  ordinary  impression.  With 
regard  to  the  activity  of  particular  organs  of 
the  brain,  when  not  produced  by  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  any  external  stimulus,  it  is  found  that 
the  largest  or  most  frequently  exercised  are 
predominantly  active,  inasmuch  as  a  greater  se¬ 
cretion  of  nervous  influence  takes  place  in  those 
organs.  The  intellectual  organs  being  small, 
in  comparison  with  the  organs  of  the  feelings, 
and,  probably,  differing  in  structure  and  tem¬ 
perament,  are  not  nearly  so  liable  to  spontaneous 
action,  nor  is  the  pleasure  derived  from  their  ac¬ 
tivity  equal  to  that  which  arises  from  the  feel¬ 
ings,  either  in  intensity  or  amount.  But  to 
affirm,  with  Mr.  Burke,  that  they  are  excepted 
from  the  operation  of  that  law  which  accompa¬ 
nies  the  legitimate  exercise  of  a  power  or  faculty 
with  pleasure,  seems  to  me  alike  contrary  to  reason 
and  fact.  Mr.  Burke  does  not  deny,  indeed,  he 
expressly  admits  that  the  improper  or  immoder¬ 
ate  exercise  of  the  intellectual  organs  is  followed 
by  pain  or  punishment,  but  the  converse  of  this 
proposition  he  altogether  repudiates. 

Moreover,  it  appears  directly  contrary  to  ana¬ 
logy  to  assume  that  the  organs  of  the  external 
senses,  so  nearly  allied  to  the  other  intellectual 
organs  in  their  nature,  should,  nevertheless,  differ 
so  materially  in  their  character  and  mode  of 
operation.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  ex¬ 
pose  the  fallacy  of  such  a  notion  as  this.  Mr. 
Burke  is  kind  enough  to  save  me  that  trouble. 
He  says,  “  the  organs  of  the  external  senses  evi¬ 
dently  produce  perceptions  and  recollections,  and 
also  partialities  and  antipathies.  This  is  easily 
seen  in  the  case  of  colours,  sounds,  odours,  &c.” 
Here  Mr.  Burke  altogether  gives  up  this  part  of 
the  argument.  With  reference  to  the  perception 
of  colours,  every  one  is  aware  that  it  belongs  to 
the  intellectual  organ  of  colour  l  certainly  the 
external  sense  of  vision  takes  no  notice  of  any 
colour  whatever.  And  with  reference  to  sounds, 
it  wdll  be  generally  agreed  that  the  pleasure 
derived  from  hearing  a  mere  noise  is  slight  in¬ 
deed,  but,  when  on  the  other  hand,  sounds  are 
produced  of  a  melodious  quality,  and  in  confor¬ 
mity  with  the  rules  of  musical  progression,  the 
auditor,  if  he  possess  a  good  development  of  lone , 
never  fails  to  experience  very  considerable  grati¬ 
fication.  Thus,  it  is  found  that  a  distinct  sensa¬ 
tion  of  pleasure  follows  the  action  of  two,  at  least, 
of  the  intellectual  organs,  and  that,  according  to 
Mr.  Burke’s  own  showing.  It  may  be  further 
observed  that,  it  is  a  generally  recognized  prin¬ 
ciple  that  the  legitimate  activity  of  any  and 
every  power  or  faculty,  in  a  normal  state,  is  the 
source  of  direct  and  positive  enjoyment;  while, 
on  the  contrary,  the  prolonged  inertness  ol  a 
well-  developed  organ  is  productive  of  pain  or  un¬ 
easiness,  and  the  object  of  this  arrangement  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  to  secure,  to  a  certain  extent,  that 
proper  exercise  of  all  the  faculties,  without  which 
they  would  not  be  in  a  condition  to  perform  their 
peculiar  functions.  With  respect  to  the  sponta¬ 
neous  activity  of  the  intellectual  organs,  it  is  a 
question  of  reason  and  fact.  The  brain  is  known 
to  be  the  origin  of  every  mental  perception  and 
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affection.  Suppose  an  impression  originally  pro¬ 
duced  by  some  external  object,  to  be  suddenly 
reproduced  in  the  mind,  to  what  internal  cause 
can  this  phenomenon  be  referred,  if  not  to  the 
spontaneous  activity  of  the  organ  or  organs 
which  first  received  and  recorded  the  impression  ? 
Mr.  Burke’s  apprehension  that,  in  that  case,  the 
organism  -would  give  way,  and  insanity  and 
death  supervene,  seems  to  me  without  sufficient 
foundation.  It  is  well  known  that  a  certain 
amount  of  excitement,  within  a  specific  period, 
will  weary  any  organ,  and  render  it,  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  insensible  to  internal  or  external 
stimuli.  The  remedy,  therefore,  naturally  arises 
out  of  the  evil  when  it  has  gone  to  this  length, 
but  if  powerful  motives  still  impel  the  tired  fa¬ 
culty  to  action,  a  sensation  of  acute  pain  quickly 
follows,  which  seldom  fails  to  produce  the  in¬ 
tended  effect.  With  regard  to  the  question 
of  fact,  innumerable  observations  prove  that  dif¬ 
ferent  individuals  have  evinced  a  decided  pas¬ 
sion,  so  to  speak,  for  drawing,  colouring,  music, 
sculpture,  mathematics,  mechanics,  and  other 
matters,  the  liking  for  which  depends  upon  a 
particular  intellectual  endowment,  and  this, 
even  under  circumstances  which  would  have 
induced  them  on  the  score  of  feeling,  to  dis¬ 
regard  such  subjects  altogether.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  many  individuals,  who  have  been 
forced  by  the  authority  of  others,  or  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  circumstances,  into  studies  and  occu¬ 
pations  for  which  .they  wrere  naturally  un¬ 
fitted,  after  unwearied  attention  and  long  con¬ 
tinued  perseverance,  have,  at  length,  finally 
abandoned  them,  in  utter  disgust.  The  de¬ 
light  which  certain  individuals  experience  in  par¬ 
ticular  intellectual  pursuits,  the  indifference  felt 
by  others,  and  the  absolute  aversion  of  the  re¬ 
mainder,  admit  of  no  other  explanation  than  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  a  large  intellectual 
organ  readily  receives  any  impression  from 
without,  and  reproduces  it  with  facility,  its  ac  ¬ 
tion  being  accompanied  with  a  sensation  of  en¬ 
joyment  and  gratification ;  while,  in  the  instance 
of  a  small  organ,  the  reverse  is  invariably  the  case. 

Having  stated  the  reasons  which  induce  me 
to  disagree  with  some  of  the  opinions  advocated 
by  Mr.  Burke  in  this  lecture,  it  remains  for  your 
readers  to  judge  of  their  merits,  and  for  Mr. 
Burke,  himself,  to  enter  into  any  further  expla¬ 
nation,  which  he  may  think  necessary  or  proper. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours,  most  respectfully, 

Henry  D.  Rickards. 

London ,  Aug.  25$,  1843. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  Subscriber. — We  have  heard  well-attested  cases 
of  disease  being  contagious  under  the  action  of  ani¬ 
mal- magnetism.  A  particular  friend  of  ours  mag¬ 
netised  a  lady,  and  relieved  her  of  a  severe  cholic, 
and  passed  it  to  another  party.  It  is  well,  after  ope¬ 
rating  for  disease,  to  wash,  and  walk  in  the  air  pre¬ 
vious  to  other  operations. 

IV,  S. — Must  excuse  us.  No  promiyed  amount  of 
support  will  induce  us  to  promulgate  sectarian 


views.  If  we  cannot  stand  nobly,  at  least  we  can 
fall  so. 

R*  I. — Will  our  friend  favour  us  with  the  ad¬ 
dress  we  are  to  send  his  letter  to.  The  remarks  upon 
the  publication  in  question  are  comprised  in  about 
one  and  a  half  line,  Will  notour  friend  aid  us  in 
the  collection  of  facts  of  general  use,  and  be  content 
to  quietly,  but  effectually  serve  a  good  cause  ?  Is 
he  not  phrenological  enough  to  understand  how 
much  the  love  of  variety,  excitement,  and  notoriety, 
has  had  to  do  with  his  communication  ?  Let  us 
now  work  for  a  general  end. 

E, — We  have  not  received  the  papers  on  benevo¬ 
lence  and  destructiveness.  The  combinations  of 
faculties,  is  a  subject  requiring  great  power  and  ex¬ 
perience  to  fairly  grapple  with,  but  one  of  the  most 
important.  We  should  be  glad  of  papers  on  the 
subject. 

Pv.  Cook. — It  would  not  come  within  the  sphere 
of  our  journal  to  publish  tales,  however  bearing  on 
the  subject  of  phrenology, 

E.F.— Yes;  we  will  call  on  any  one  afflicted 
as  described,  and  try  the  effect  of  magnetism. 

Eliza. — Let  us  see  the  head, 

A  Learner. — Study  Gall’s  works.  The  opportu¬ 
nity  will  be  afforded  by  the  publication  of  the  “  Phre¬ 
nological  Library.” 

A  Mother. — The  education — that  is,  the  training 
of  a  child,  should  commence  at  its  birth,  if  not  be¬ 
fore.  The  most  important  point  that  can  engage  the 
attention  of  man,  is  the  production  of  beings  capable 
of  receiving  the  highest  training.  Education  is  only 
secondary — the  primary  object  of  production  is  to¬ 
tally  neglected,  as  regards  human  beings.  Not  so 
of  pigs  and  bullocks- — their  kinds  are  much  im¬ 
proved-attention  to  this  subject  would,  in  a  few 
generations,  change  the  whole  system  of  society ; 
human  beings  would  be  of  a  higher  class ;  happiness 
and  virtue  the  general  habits  of  the  world. 

M.  A. —  It  is  not  understood  that  acquisitiveness 
may  he  gratified  by  accumulating  knowledge  ;  it  is 
believed  to  have  reference  to  real  existences :  im¬ 
plements,  books,  apparatus,  may  be  collected  by  ac¬ 
quisitiveness,  to  aid  the  mental  powers,  but  it  is  a 
propensity,  and  not  an  intellectual  faculty. 


PHRENOLOGICAL  LIBRARY- 

Commencing  with  Gall’s  Works  on  Cerebral 
Physiology;  or  the  Functions  of  the  Brain.  Pub¬ 
lished  in  Weekly  Numbers  Price  3d.,  and  Monthly 
Parts,  Is.  8 vo. 

The  “  Phrenological  Journal”  Office,  removed  to 
G.  Berger’s,  19,  Holywell  Street,  Strand ;  where  all 
letters  and  books  for  the  Editor  are  to  be  addressed. 

A  Phrenological  Chart,  by  the  Editor  of  the 
“  People’s  Phrenological  Journal,”  is  in  the  press, 
illustrated  with  above  twenty  cuts,  showing  the 
groups  of  organs,  large  and  small,  price  3d, 
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A  COMPLETE  SYSTEM  OF  PHRENOLOGY. 


( Continued .) 

In  an  essay  upon  this  faculty  by  Mr.  Scott, 
published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Phrenologi¬ 
cal  Society,  the  following  passage  occurs,  with 
w  hich,  we  shall  conclude  this  portion  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  After  describing  the  combined  activity  of 
this  faculty,  with  the  moral  and  intellectual 
powers,  he  continues; — “It  may  be  said,  that 
if  all  mankind  were  guided  in  their  conduct  by 
motives  of  uprightness,  and  benevolence,  there 
would  be  no  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  such  a 
power  as  this,  nor  for  any  concealment,  either 
in  our  thoughts,  or  our  designs.  A  world  so 
constituted  might,  no  doubt,  be  extremely  agree¬ 
able  ;  but  it  would  be  a  very  different  woi  Id  from- 
that  in  which  we  are  destined  for  the  present  to 
reside ;  and,  as  the  world  is  now  constituted,  there 
is  not  a  power  or  a  faculty  of  the  mind,  which 
we  possess,  of  more  eminent  and  signal  utility, 
than  is  secretiveness.  Without  it,  where  would 
be  the  confidence  of  friendship,  the  proprieties  of 
social  life,  the  delicacy  so  proper  in  the  inter¬ 
course  between  the  sexes,  and  the  comforts  of 
domestic  privacy  ?  It  is  this,  when  duly  regulated 
by  the  higher  sentiments,  which  gives  tc  each 
individual  his  separate  title  to  consideration  and 
respect,  and  which  enables  him  to  act  his  part, 
and  to  fill  his  particular  niche  in  society.  A 
man  altogether  without  secretiveness,  wrho  gave 
utterance  to  every  thought  and  to  every  feel¬ 
ing  as  it  arose  in  his  mind,  though  possessed  of 
every  other  mental  quality,  in  a  state  of  ab¬ 
solute  perfection,  would  appear  to  us  in  the  light 
of  a  fool,  and  a  nuisance.  Were  it  not  for  this 
power,  there  would  be  no  merit  in  honesty  and 
sincerity,  nor  any  thing  like  what  we  now  under¬ 
stand  by  dignity  of  mind,  or  propriety  of  con¬ 
duct.  Society  would,  without  it,  lose  most  of 
what  now  constitutes  its  chief  interest,  and  would 
be  like  a  game,  where  ail  the  cards  were  spread 
open  on  the  table.  In  short,  to  explain  all  the 
uses  of  this  power,  would  require  a  volume  ;  and 
many  volumes  might  be  written  without  explain¬ 
ing  fully.  Enough  has  been  said  to  shew,  that 
it  is  a  power  of  the  very  first  importance. 

Examples. — Napoleon  had  this  organ  very 
large  and  active.  Sir  Walter  Scott  says  of  him, 

“  When  he  thought  himself  closely  observed, 
he  had  the  power  of  discharging  from  his  counte¬ 


nance  all  expression,  save  a  vague  and  indefinite 
smile,  and,  presenting  to  the  curious  investigator, 
the  fixed  eyes,  and  rigid  features  of  a  marble 
bust.”  Sir  Walter,  himself,  has  a  striking 
example  of  the  power  of  this  faculty,  when 
urged  on  by  interest.  It  is  mentioned  in  a  bio¬ 
graphy  of  Sir  Walter,  that  when  asked  by 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  if  he  were  not  the  author  of 
the  “  Waverly  Novels  ”  ?  he,  in  spite  of  his  servile 
loyalty,  declared,  upon  his  honour,  he  was  not, — 
and  a  few  months  after,  was  publicly  honoured 
in  the  theatre,  as  the  author, — but  the  time  had 
come,  when  it  was  politic  to  withdraw  the  mask 
supplied  by  his  large  secreti  veil  ess. 

It  is  large  in  all  actors,  writers,  and  artists, 
who  have  succeeded  in  depicting  passion,  feel¬ 
ing,  and  what  may  be  called  states  of  the  mind ; 
and,  generally,  in  proportion  to  the  predominat¬ 
ing  feeling  in  their  own  constitution,  do  they  ex¬ 
cel  in  delineations  in  their  works.  The  character  of 
Louis  XI.,  in  Scott's  novel  of  ‘  Quentin  Durward,’ 
is  a  perfect  embodying  of  the  secretive  propen¬ 
sity.  The  king,  we  are  told,  was  calm,  crafty, 
and  profoundly  attentive  to  his  own  interest. 
He  was  careful  in  disguising  his  real  sentiments, 
and  purposes  from  all  who  approached  him,  and 
frequently  used  the  expressions, — “  that  a  king 
knew  not  how  to  govern,  who  knew  not  how  to 
dissemble;  and,  that  for  himself,  if  he  thought 
his  very  cap  knew  his  secrets,  he  would  throw  it 
into  the  tire.”  Like  all  astutious  persons,  he 
was  as  desirous  of  looking  into  the  hearts  of 
others,  as  of  concealing  his  own.  This  is  com¬ 
pletely  phrenological,  but  Sir  Walter  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  science.  Pei  sons  with  large  secretive¬ 
ness,  cannot  bear  to  think  that  any  one,  has  the 
power  of  reading  their  inmost  thoughts;  they 
generally  dislike  phrenology. 

Dr.  King,  in  his  Anecdotes  of  his  oxen  Times , 
(page  237)  gives  a  remarkable  case  of  powerful 
secretiveness.  An  individual,  named  Howe, 
left  home  one  morning, — wrote  to  his  wife  that 
he  should  be  obliged  to  go  to  Holland,  and  stay 
for  about  three  weeks.  He  remained  from  home 
seventeen  years, — but  never  resided  out  of  the 
neighbourhood, — keeping  his  wife,  by  a  variety 
of  stratagems,  under  his  eye.  He  attended  the 
same  church,  and  saw  her  daily,  and,  although^ 
an  act  of  parliament  was  procured,  believing  him 
dead,  to  settle  his  estate — although  he  took  in¬ 
terest  in  the  votes  deciding  the  question — he  did 
not  appear.  He  never  could,  or  would  assign 
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any  reason  for  this  conduct,  which  could  have 
only  resulted  from  morbid  secretiveness.  Shak- 
speare  must  have  had  this  organ  large,  and  he 
depicts  it  plainly  in  many  of  his  characters. 
That  beautiful  scene,  in  “  King  John,”  in  which 
the  monarch  wishes  to  induce  one  of  his  cour¬ 
tiers  to  murder  the  prince,  embodies  so  perfect 
a  delineation  of  secretiveness  that,  well  known, 
as  the  passage  must  be,  we  shall  be  pardoned  for 
quoting  a  portion  here,  as  an  illustrative  example. 

King  John — I  had  a  thing  to  say,  hut  let  it  go ! 
The  sun  is  in  the  heavens,  and  the  proud  day 
Attended  with  the  pleasures  of  the  world. 

Is  all  too  wanton,  and  too  full  of  gawds 
To  give  me  audience.  If  the  midnight  hell 
Did,  with  his  iron  tongue  and  brazen  throat, 
Sound  one  unto  the  drowsy  race  of  night ; 

If  this  same  were  a  churchyard  where  we  stood. 
And  thou  possessed  with  a  thousand  wrongs ; 

Or,  if  that  thou  coulds’t  see  me  without  eyes. 

Hear  me  without  thy  ears,  and  make  reply 
Without  a  tongue,  using  conceit  alone. 

Then  in  despite  of  brooding,  watchful  day, 

I  would  unto  thy  bosom  pour  my  thoughts. 

But,  ah!  I  will  not.  Yet — I  love  thee  well. 

And  by  my  troth,  I  think — thou  lov’st  me  well. 

Hubert — So  well  that,  what  you  bid  me  undertake, 
Though,  that  my  death  were  adjunct  to  the  act. 

By  heaven  I'd  do  it ! 

King  John — I  know  thou  would'st ! 

Good  Hubert,  Hubert,  Hubert,*  throw  thine  eye 
On  yon  young  boy.  I'll  tell  thee  what,  my  friend. 
He  is  a  very  serpent  in  my  way ; 

And  wheresoever  this  foot  of  mine  doth  tread. 

He  lies  before  me.  Dost  thou  understand  me  ? 
Thou  art  his  keeper. 

Hubert — And  I  will  keep  him  so. 

That  he  shall  not  offend  your  Majesty. 

King  John — Death. 

Hubert — My  Lord ! 

King  John — A  grave. 

Hubert — He  shall  not  live. 

King  John — Enough — I  could  be  merry  now* — 
Hubert,  I  love  thee 

Well.  I’ll  not  say  what  I  intend  for  thee — 
Remember. 

Mrs.  Siddons  had  such  control  over  her  feel¬ 
ings,  that  she  could  cause  the  blood  to  flow  from, 
or  rush  to  the  surface  of  her  body,  making 
her  face  to  change,  from  deadly  pale,  to  deepest 
crimson,  or  vice  versa ,  and  could  wet  her  cheeks 
with  artificial  tears,  not  scanty  drops,  but  in  co¬ 
pious  floods.  This  power,  in  players,  is  noticed 
by  Hamlet,  who  exclaims,  when  writhing  under 
his  own  woes,  and  at  the  same  time  reproaching 
himself  for  want  of  action,  the  result  of  his  own 
over- weening  cautiousness : 

Is  it  not  monstrous  that  this  player  here 
But  in  a  fiction,  in  a  dream  of  passion 
Could  force  his  soul  so  to  his  own  conceit. 

That  from  her  working  all  his  visage  wanned. 
Tears  in  his  eyes,  distraction  in  his  aspect, 

*  The  lingering  and  repetition  here,  before  he 
masters  secretiveness  enough  to  declare  his  purpose, 
is  very  fine. 


A  broken  voice,  and  his  whole  function  suiting 

With  forms  to  his  own  conceit  ?  And  all  for 
nothing — 

For  Hecuba  ! — What’s  Hecuba  to  him  ? 

The  intellect  is  merely  instrumental  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  dictates  of  the  feelings,  unless  tho¬ 
roughly  enlightened  as  to  the  consequences, — 
hence,  we  often  find  intellect  tending  only  to 
make  the  more  thorough  villain.  When  it  is 
forced  by  the  propensities  to  serve  them,  there  is 
no  conceivable  extent,  to  which  the  abuse  of  this 
feeling  (secretiveness)  may  not  be  carried,  when 
aided  by  a  po  werful  intellect. 

Iago  and  Richard  the  Third  are  striking  ex¬ 
amples.  The  latter  declares  his  own  power  for 
evil.  He  says; — 

For  I  can  smile,  and  murder  while  I  smile ; 

And  cry  content  to  that  which  grieves  my  heart. 

And  suit  my  face  to  all  occasions. 

This  organ  is  generally  relatively  larger  in 
females  than  males;  and,  in  accordance  with 
this  arrangement  of  nature,  we  find  many  of  the 
conventionalists  of  society,  poets,  and  satirists, 
who  have  noticed  the  abuse  of  this  power  in 
women,  have  said,  that — 

“  Women  when  they  list  can  weep !’’ 

This  is  not  true  of  all,  though,  doubtless,  they 
can  restrain  their  feelings,  if  not  assume  false 
ones  with  great  facility.  They  love,  at  sight,  as 
well  as  males,  but  they  must  not  “  tell  their 
loves,”  nor  must  woman  “  unsough :  be  won,” 
and  to  adapt  them  for  these  duties,  they  are  sup¬ 
plied,  by  nature,  with  large  secretiveness,  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  restrain  the  manifestations  of  their 
feelings.  We  are  told  that  Sampsons  wife  wept 
before  him  seven  days,  before  she  drew  from  him 
the  secret  of  his  riddle,  when  she  betrayed  him  to 
his  enemies.  This  only  shews  that  abandoned  and 
unprincipled  women,  in  all  ages,  have  used  the 
weapons  nature  has  provided  them  with,  sighs 
and  tears,  scorns  and  caresses,  rage  and  sobbing, 
to  overcome  man’s  much  vaunted  strength  and 
wisdom  ;  and  few  indeed,  but  have  been  made  as 
instruments  for  them  to  play  with,  who  have 
ventured  within  the  range  of  their  wills. 
It  is  easy  to  boast  of  strength,  and  laugh  at 
others  for  being  gulled,  when  at  a  distance ;  but 
experience  shews  that  no  amount  of  strength 
has  been  able,  at  any  time,  to  resist  the  allure¬ 
ments  of  a  loved  one,  when  she  is  acting  either 
for  our  good  or  ruin,  under  the  influence  of 
powerful  intellect,  and  secretiveness.  This  organ 
is  largely  developed  in  the  majority  of  criminal 
heads  which  have  been  collected.  It  is  large  in 
the  Peruvians,  and  travellers  describe  particularly 
their  tendency  to  deceit  and  stratagem.  It  is 
larger  in  the  English,  German,  and  Scotch 
heads,  than  in  the  French  and  Irish.  Exam¬ 
ples  could  be  adduced  from  men  in  all  nations, — 
warriors,  statesmen,  priests,  and  orators;  but  this 
portion  of  the  subject  will  become  one  of  great 
interest  to  all  readers  who  understand  phreno- 

logy- 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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But  I  determined  to  test  each  point  in  every 
particular  way,  and  to  exert  myself  to  find  other 
similar  cases.  And  I  have  not  laboured  without 
success.  The  whole  has  been  confirmed,  and  no¬ 
thing  can  be  more  satisfactory.  I  have  proved 
the  existence  of  these  organs,  and  any  one  else 
may  do  the  same.  The  following  are  the  means 
I  have  used,  the  confirmation  of  similar  cases  of 
inward  consciousness  having  no  mental  or  physi¬ 
cal  sympathy  whatever  with  myself. 

By  exciting  those  parts  in  other  mesmerised 
persons,  and  observing  the  effect.  Again,  by 
asking  the  patient,  in  not  very  perfect  cases,  of 
what  they  have  been  dreaming,  when  I  had  ex¬ 
cited  muscular  action.  For  instance,  they  will 
say,  “  I  wanted  to  break  something,  or  knock 
some  one  down,  only  I  was  afraid  of  injuring 
them.”  This  is  clearly  distinct  from  destructive¬ 
ness.  In  these  cases  I  could  not  excite  destruc¬ 
tiveness  or  combativeness.  I  have  always  found 
the  dream  correspond  with  what  I  have  excited. 
I  have  excited  these  powers  in  children  in  their 
ordinary  sleep,  and  caused  them  to  rise  and  per¬ 
form  certain  movements,  and  then  to  lie  down 
again,  without  waking.  I  can  produce  cata¬ 
lepsy  by  exciting  one  power,  and  remove  it  by 
touching  another. 

In  many  cases  you  may  produce  deeper  sleep 
by  exciting  muscular  sense,  and  sooth  muscular 
irritation  by  holding  the  hand  over  these  organs. 

Fatigue  will  cause  pain  in  the  muscular  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  cerebellum  ;  in  fits,  pain  is  often  expe¬ 
rienced  in  these  parts  of  the  head. 

The  action  of  laughing  causes  pain  in  the 
cerebellum. 

A  girl,  who  had  her  arm  taken  off  at  the  el¬ 
bow,  and  the  stump  moving  violently  up  and 
down  for  18  months,  had  an  intense  pain  in  these 
organs.  When  I  stopped  her  arm  by  mesme¬ 
rism,  the  pain  ceased,  but  returned  in  different 
points,  corresponding  with  the  particular  power 
under  excitement.  When  any  of  her  functions 
are  disordered,  the  effect  of  an  issue,  the  disease 
in  the  joints,  or  in  the  bone  of  the  stump,  &c., 
she  always  has  experienced  an  intense  pain  in 
the  centre  of  the  cerebellum,  which  seems  to  go 
out  under  firmness,  (the  organ  of  consciousness) 
and  behind  the  eyes,  but  when  she  has  pain  in  the 
head  from  over-exertion,  or  the  stump  moves, 
or  from  the  action  of  the  nerves  at  the  end  of  the 
stump,  feelings  as  though  the  fingers  of  the  hand 
which  had  been  removed,  were  contracted,  then 
the  pain  is  in  the  side  of  the  cerebellum,  and 
seems  to  affect  a  part  beneath  and  between  vene¬ 
ration  and  benevolence.  And  it  is  curious  that 
these  points,  where  these  pains  are  felt,  are  the 
most  sensitive  parts  to  mesmeric  action ;  the 
top  of  the  eyes,  between  benevolence  and  vene¬ 
ration — at  firmness  rather  in  front,  and  in  the 
cerebellum,  a  fact  which  is  very  curious  and  im¬ 
portant,  and  which  I  do  not  think  has  been  ob¬ 
served  before. 


From  the  situation  of  the  cerebellum  in  the 
head,  with  reference  to  the  muscular  powers, 
and  its  connection  by  nerves  with  the  other 
powers  and  with  the  spinal  cord. 

From  the  action  of  the  hand,  the  natural  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  muscular  powers.  I  have  seen  per¬ 
sons  pulling  with  one  hand,  and  holding  the 
back  of  the  neck  with  the  other. 

By  causing  certain  strained  actions  in  the 
limbs,  and  by  exciting  the  spinal  marrow,  ask¬ 
ing  where  it  is  felt  in  the  head. 

By  exciting  these  powers  in  the  brain,  and 
asking  where  and  in  what  sensation  is  felt,  and 
how  this  alters  the  condition  of  the  body,  and 
which  portion  of  the  spinal  cord  is  affected. 
And  again,  whilst  exerting  an  organ  by  one  me¬ 
tal,  another  metal  would  destroy  the  effect, 
whereas  no  will  of  mine,  with  the  same  metal, 
would  do  any  thing  but  increase  the  effect. 
Touching  muscular  action  produces  catalepsy, 
a  drop  of  water  or  breathing  on  the  organ  re¬ 
duces  it  instantly,  producing  catalepsy,  giving  a 
sensation  or  pain  in  the  organ.  When  the  pa¬ 
tient  cannot  feel  you  touch  them,  or  press  on 
any  part  of  the  head,  and  they  are  quite  insen¬ 
sible,  touch  muscular  sense,  and  if  susceptible, 
they  feel  the  pressure  on  this  or  any  other  part 
instantly.  Touch  the  central  organ  and  they 
feel  pain ;  remove  the  finger  and  they  are  again 
insensible ;  heat  and  cold  are  felt  in  this  part. 
A  lady  who  when  mesmerised  becomes  catalep¬ 
tic,  and  rigid,  but  curiously  retaining  entire  con¬ 
sciousness,  and  whom  it  was  always  most  difficult 
to  relax  again — on  breathing  behind  the  ear  she 
was  relaxed  instantly.  A  boy  who  had  one  eye¬ 
lid  closed,  so  that  he  could  not  open  it  for  some 
days,  being  in  a  partial  mesmeric  state,  had  a 
pain  in  muscular  sense.  Another  lad,  who  had 
been  deaf  and  dumb  for  some  months  after  a  fit, 
with  great  pain  in  the  cerebellum,  and  when 
mesmerised,  greatly  excited  to  hit  his  head 
against  the  floor,  and  twist  about  continually. 
I  put  my  hand  over  the  cerebellum,  and  he  be¬ 
came  quiet,  whilst  touching  any  other  part  ex¬ 
cited  him.  In  ten  minutes  afterwards  he  was 
made  to  hear  and  speak  as  well  as  ever  he  could 
in  his  life,  and  said  that  he  remembered  feeling 
relieved  on  a  hand  being  placed  on  the  back 
of  his  head,  to  which  his  quick  recovery  may  at 
least  be  partly  attributed. 

Lastly.  I  have  observed  a  multitude  of  cases 
of  extraordinary  muscular  and  functional  power 
in  children  and  in  grown-up  persons,  and  have 
found  in  every  instance,  these  organs  correspond¬ 
ing  in  development  with  the  powers  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  And  so  on  I  could  multiply  the  proofs 
of  the  reality  of  what  I  have  advanced,  and  re¬ 
late  cases  and  facts,  until  the  evidence  swelled 
into  a  volume,  and  proof  became  overwhelming. 
It  appears  to  me  that  nothing  is  more  clear,  or 
that  you  may  confirm  so  certainly  as  this,  in  the 
whole  range  of  science ;  and  here  I  shall  leave 
the  matter.  For  the  present  I  shall  abstain  from 
the  philosophy  of  the  question,  until  the  simple 
facts  become  fully  established,  when  I  shall  have 
something  more  to  advance  upon  the  subject, 
which  I  trust  will  be  considered  at  least  asvim- 
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portant  as  that  which  I  have  communicated  in 
this  paper.  These  discoveries  have  beautifully 
confirmed  those  of  Sir  Charles  Bell.  Here  are 
organs  for  motion,  and  others  for  feeling.  If  I 
excite  those  for  motion  or  for  feeling,  and  ask 
which  part  of  the  spinal  cord  is  affected,  in  the 
one  case,  it  is  described  as  a  quantity  of  long 
nerves  in  double  column,  united  together  in 
front,  and  in  the  other  as  those  in  the  back,  cor¬ 
responding  with  what  is  known  to  be  the  fact, 
but  of  which  these  somnambulists  were  quite  ig¬ 
norant.  In  conclusion,  I  may  add,  that  from 
the  first  I  was  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
this  enquiry  as  far  exceeding  every  other.  What 
1  have  done  in  this  matter  has  been  with  the  sa¬ 
crifice  of  much  time.  I  have  laboured  diligently 
and  carefully  in  the  cause  of  truth,  and  I  trust 
not  altogether  without  success,  and  if  I  can  only 
in  the  end  reflect,  that  1  have  been  able,  in  some 
measure,  to  arrest  the  cant  and  the  prejudice  of 
ignorance,  and  to  advance  the  knowledge  of 
man,  it  will  ensure  me  an  enduring  gratification 
which  no  worldly  rew'ard  or  position  could  have 
afforded.  But  there  is  neither  merit  nor  demerit 
in  what  we  do :  we  are  each  but  working  as  our 
faculties  impel  us  :  we  deserve  neither  reward  nor 
punishment,  nature  does  every  thing.  We 
are  part  of  nature,  but  instruments  in  the  hands 
of  providence,  working  out  the  great  ends  of 
creation.  But  to  learn  wisdom,  and  to  do  good, 
is  the  highest  of  all  delight,  and  to  this  end 
should  every  human  being  aspire.  There  is 
power  enough,  even  but  in  one  new  truth  to 
work  out  the  mightiest  revolutions  over  the 
world,  and  against  which  armies  and  senates, 
and  priestly  authority  can  avail  nothing. 
Truth  is  ever  glorious  and  eternal.  It  is 
in  vain  we  strive  against  it.  Phrenology  is 
true ;  mesmerism  is  true ;  mesmero-phrenology, 
is  true;  and  what  I  have  now  advanced  is  true; 
but  I  proclaim  it  not  with  the  pride  of  discovery 
but  w  ith  the  sense  of  its  truth  and  worth,  and 
with  the  confidence  of  knowledge  ;  for  truly,  now 
may  the  mesmerist  and  phrenologist  exclaim  with 
Lord  Bacon, — “We  have  held  up  a  light  in 
the  obscurity  of  philosophy,  which  will  be  seen 
centuries  after  we  are  dead.” 

After  Mr.  Atkinson  had  read  his  paper,  Dr. 
Elliotson  rose  and  said,  that  he  had  never  excited 
the  cerebellum  in  any  of  his  patients,  for  he  had 
been  anxious  to  abstain  from  any  course  which 
might  at  all  be  considered  incorrect  in  reference 
to  his  mesmeric  patients,  but  that  Mr.  Atkinson 
w  as  quite  right  in  having  done  so,  having  first 
received  an  intimation  of  the  situation  of  these 
powers  from  the  revelations  of  an  extraordinary 
somnambulist  having  the  curious  power  of  in¬ 
ternal  vision  and  consciousness,  and  a  lady  of 
undoubted  character,  and  that  it  was  but  just  to 
Mr.  Atkinson  to  state,  that  about  ten  days  ago, 
when  he  had  several  patients  sleeping,  Mr.  At¬ 
kinson  came  in,  and  without  previous  intimation 
or  speaking,  touched  some  part  of  the  cerebel¬ 
lum  of  one  of  the  patients,  and  the  arm  immedi- 
uiately  rose,  became  rigid,  and  the  fingers  closed, 
and  that  by  simply  breathing  oil  the  spot  which 
he  had  touched,  the  arms  were  instantly  relaxed. 


There  could  be  no  suggestion  or  sympathy  in 
this,  for  the  patient  had  never  manifested  any 
phenomena  whatever,  but  simple  mesmeric  sleep, 
and  was  quite  unimpressible  in  every  other  res¬ 
pect.  Mr.  Atkinson  then  tried  another  patient, 
and  a  similar  result  ensued,  only  that  the  arm 
rose,  and  became  cataleptic,  without  rigidity,  and 
since  which  these  patients  have  remained  cata¬ 
leptic.  Mr.  A.  tried  a  third  patient,  a  somnam¬ 
bulist,  and  who  also  exhibited  some  points  in  mes¬ 
mero-phrenology,  and  obtained  a  similar  result 
on  the  muscular  power;  but  in  this  case,  there 
being  a  total  insensibility  to  pressure  or  touch, 
whether  the  pressure  were  on  the  head  or 
the  hand ;  but  on  pressing  on  another  part  of 
the  cerebellum,  (muscular  sense,)  she  felt  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  touch,  on  that  or  any  other  part,  instant¬ 
ly  ;  he  removed  his  finger  from  the  organ,  and 
she  was  again  insensible.  Dr.  Elliotson  thought 
it  right  to  state  thus  much  in  justice  to  Mr.  At¬ 
kinson,  and  in  confirmation  of  his  views. 

Dr.  Engledue  related  a  case  which  seemed  to 
confirm,  in  some  measure,  the  organ  which.  Mr. 
Atkinson  called  muscular  force. 

Some  objections  having  been  raised  by  other 
members,  and  answered,  Mr.  Atkinson  said,  he 
hoped  that  no  expressions  in  his  paper  had  con¬ 
veyed  the  idea,  that  he  wished  to  press  these 
facts  and  opinions  on  the  meeting.  He  merely 
had  brought  to  the  meeting  the  result  of  his  la¬ 
bors.  He  had  explained  the  different  means 
which  he  had  used,  and  the  great  number  of 
ways  in  which  he  had  tested  each  point  which  he 
had  advanced.  Let  others  go  to  nature,  and  en¬ 
quire  for  themselves  if  he  be  right  or  not.  Nature 
is  the  source  of  all  truth,  and  let  us  enquire  here- 
first,  that  our  opinions  or  objections  may  have 
weight,  and  be  saved  from  the  guilt  of  indolent 
error,  from  injustice,  and  those  worst  of  sins — 
the  sin  of  presumption  and  the  dogmatism  of 
ignorance. 


EXORCISING  THE  DEVIL. 


Strange  as  it  must  appear  to  all,  the  fact  is  worthy 
of  record,  as  shewing  the  general  civilization  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  that  an  account  has  just  ap¬ 
peared  of  a  priest  driving  a  devil  out  of  a  girl.  The 
operator  and  recorder  is  the  bishop  and  apostolic 
vicar  of  Luxemburg,  M.  Laurent.  The  account 
has  appeared  in  several  of  the  continental  papers, 
copied  from  a  pamphlet  published  by  the  rev. 
wrestler  with  Satan;  we  should  offend  our 
readers,  by  giving  a  detailed  account  of  the 
affair — a  few  extracts  will  shew  the  brutal  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  people,  and  the  worse  cupidity  of 
the  priest.  It  is  said  “  During  the  exorcism,  the 
devil  succeeded  several  times  in  diving  into  the 
very  recesses  of  the  poor  possessed  girl,  which  al¬ 
lowed  her  physiognomy,  to  assume  an  angelic 
expression — at  the  words  “  sancte  Nichaelis.”  The 
devil  roared  and  foamed  with  rage,  and  in  his 
despair,  cried  out  “  the  archangel  drove  me  out 
of  Heaven,  but  I  am  archangel  as  well  as  he.” 
Upon  being  ordered  to  leave  the  girl,  the  devil 
takes  advantage  of  the  priest,  being  a  quarter  of 
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an  hour  too  late,  in  repeating  some  words,  and 
declares  “  he  will  not  go  to-day  but  at  length, 
capitulates  and  promises  to  give  up  possession 
to-morrow,  at  9  o'clock  ;  but  not  liking  to  be 
turned  adrift  on  the  world,  begs  to  be  allowed  to 
enter  into  a  jew ;  but  the  inexorable  priest  or¬ 
ders  him  to  return  to  the  abyss  from  which  he 
came — this  makes  the  devil  roar  like  a  lion ;  this 
is  effected  by  holding  a  cross  over  liis  head,  which 
contained  a  particle  of  the  true  cross.  At  last, 
upon  being  quietly  assured  he  must  not  take  up 
his  residence,  even  in  a  jew,  but  go  to  hell  to 
burn  for  ever,  he  weeps  like  a  child;  but  a  voice 
is  heard,  as  if  ascending  from  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  the  girl  is  restored — the  devil  is  gone; 
and  so  the  farce  ends  by  chanting  “  Te  Deum,” — 
a  procession  enters,  and  the  scene  changes  with¬ 
out  any  blue  fire. 


PHRENOLOGICAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

( From  the  American  Phrenological  Journal .) 


CHARACTER  OF  DANIEL  WEBSTER, 

With  Portrait. 


conspicuous  at  the  bar,  and  in  the  councils  of 
the  nation,  as  any  other  individual,  cannot 
but  be  particularly  interesting  and  instructive 
to  the  phrenologist.  In  some  respects  he 
stands  unrivalled,  and  even  unequalled,  both 
in  his  head  and  character;  and  thereby  fur¬ 
nishes  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the 
truth,  and  illustrations  of  the  principles,  of 
phrenology  that  can  any  where  be  found. 

The  likeness  which  accompanies  this  number, 
is  probably  the  best  portrait  of  him  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  For  some  reason,  no  portrait  of  him 


ever  before  published  much  resembles  him  ;  but 
this  will  be  found  very  striking  and  charac¬ 
teristic.  The  true  majesty  of  expression  pecu¬ 
liar  to  him,  is  here  forcibly  represented;  as  is 
also  that  tremendous  'power  which  appears  as 
wrell  in  his  face,  as  in  all  his  intellectual  produc¬ 
tions.  Its  history  is  as  follow's.  On  examining 
professionally  the  head  of  a  talented  female 
artist  in  Boston,  and  dwelling  particularly  upon 
her  talents  for  drawing  and  painting,  I  was 
taken  up  into  a  painting  room,  and  shewn  sam¬ 
ples  of  her  paintings  as  an  illustration  of  the 
correctness  of  my  phrenological  conclusions. 
Among  other  minature  likenesses  shewn  me, 
was  one  of  Daniel  Webster,  which  struck, 
me  as  so  infinitely  more  correct  than  anything  I 
had  ever  before  seen  of  him, that  at  considerable 
expense  I  obtained  a  copy  from  which  this  was 
taken.  Of  the  original,  Webster  remarked,  that 
it  was  the  only  likeness  of  him  ever  taken,  and 
this  is  an  accurate  copy  from  that,  unless  it  be 
the  mouth. 

In  point  of  size,  Webster  is  large  every  way — 
tall,  yet  not  slim,  but  heavy,  and  indicating  ex¬ 
traordinary  power  throughout.  He  is  remarkable 
for  physical  strength,  and  has  a  size  and  power 
of  muscle  rarely  found,  as  well  as  one  of  the  very 
best  of  muscular  and  osseous  systems.  His 
vital  apparatus  is  also  extraordinary.  His  chest 
is  deep  and  capacious,  his  shoulders  broad  and 
square-built,  and  abdomen  large.*  His  weight, 

|  I  should  judge,  is  two  hundred  and  fifty ;  yet 
there  is  no  loose  flesh  or  undue  degree  of  fat ; 
but  his  flesh  is  unusually  solid  and  compact. 

This  evinces  great  power  and  compactness  in 
the  brain  also.  Neither  body  nor  brain  are 
sprightly  or  active,  but  the  grand  characteristic 
of  both  is  strength ,  power,  force,  and  weight. 
Hence,  he  is  great  only  on  great  occasions  ;  but 
is  good  for  little  in  a  small  sphere.  He  is  not 
the  race  horse,  remarkable  for  speed,  but  the 
draught  horse  that  will  haul  two  tons  right  along 
through  mud  and  snow  drifts.  Without  some 
powerful  motive  to  wake  up  and  call  forth  his 
tremendous  powders,  he  will  accomplish  very  little, 
but  goaded  on  by  a  powerful  stimulus,  he  will 
j  carry  all  before  him. 

His  brain  measures  twenty-four  and  one-fourth 
‘  inches  around  eventuality  and  [philoprog enitiv e- 
!  ness,  one  of  the  very  largest  measures  ever  re¬ 
corded.  I  have  never  seen  a  healthy  brain  of 
equal  size,  and  doubt  whether  any  head  can  be 
found  endowed  with  an  equal  volume  of  brain. 
And  then  his  brain  is  so  well  supported  by  his 
great  chest  and  powerful  physiology,  that  it  is 
supplied  with  all  the  energy  it  can  expend,  and 
will  sustain  him  best  in  a  long-continued  and 
tremendous  effort.  Such  a  brain  would  enable 

*  When  the  abdomen  is  small  and  slim,  it  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  expenditure  of  animal  life  is  greater 
than  the  re -supply  ;  but  when  it  is  large,  there  is  a 
superabundance  of  it.  Hence,  consumptive  and 
dyspeptic  patients,  and  also  those  closely  confined 
within  doors,  such  as  clerks,  etc.,  will  generally  be 
caved  in  front,  and  as  though  the  intestinal  canal 
were  straight.  Such  should  remember  that  they  are 
expending  vitality  faster  than  they  are  making  it. 
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its  possessor  to  acquire  and  maintain  an  extensive 
and  commanding  influence  in  society,  and  even 
in  the  nation — an  influence  much  greater  than 
it  is  supposed  to  be — and  to  sway  the  minds  of 
vast  multitudes,  as  well  as  to  feed  those  minds. 
A  man  endowed  with  such  a  brain,  would  be  the 
founder  and  arbiter  of  his  fortunes ;  would  be 
self-made,  and  rise  to  eminence  in  spite  of  almost 
any  difficulties  that  might  impede  his  advance¬ 
ment  to  greatness  and  renown. 

The  various  parts  of  his  brain  are  well  sup¬ 
ported,  so  that  he  has  few  weaknesses  or  ex¬ 
cesses.  His  organs  of  firmness,  self-esteem, 
combativeness,  and  destructiveness,  are  prodi¬ 
gious;  hence  his  force  of  character.  Every 
thing  gives  way  before  him.  His  decision  of 
character  is  so  great,  that,  but  for  the  influence 
exerted  over  it  by  his  reasoning  powers,  it  would 
become  downright  obstinacy;  yet  as  it  is,  it 
only  produces  indomitable  a  perseverance  and 
unyielding  resolution.  Such  an  organization 
will  never  “  give  up  the  ship,”  nor  say  “I  can't.” 
Self-esteem  is  much  larger  than  approbativeness, 
and  hence  he  is  very  independent ;  stoops  to  no 
one — never  minds  the  speeches  of  the  people, 
and  pursues  a  straight-forward,  independent 
course,  uninfluenced  by  praise  and  censure,  and 
regardless  of  advice.  His  large  cautiousness  may 
sometimes  ask  council,  but  his  still  greater  cau¬ 
sality  will  decide  for  himself,  and  then  his  self¬ 
esteem  and  firmness  will  do  just  as  he  pleases. 
He  would  never  mince  matters,  nor  stand  for  tri¬ 
fles,  nor  do  a  little  petty  business,  nor  make  mo¬ 
ney  at  all,  unless  by  the  quantity.  Hence,  he 
will  never  accept  a  small  fee.* 

Acquisitiveness  is  small,  particularly  the  fore¬ 
part,  which  hoards  money.  Hence,  he  would  be 
profuse  with  it,  especially  since  his  benevolence  is 
very  large.  With  him,  money  w'ould  come  easy 
and  go  easy.  He  is  generous  in  the  highest  de¬ 
gree,  and  even  prodigal.  No  phrenologist  who 
looks  at  the  head  of  Webster  will  say  that  his 
motives  are  not  benevolent,  nor  that  he  does  not 
mean  to  benefit  the  nation  in  all  he  says  and 
does.f  Whoever  says  he  has  not  a  kind  heart, 
does  not  understand  the  feelings  of  the  man. 

Conscientiousness  is  feeble,  and  marvellousness 

*  A  shrewd  quaker,  in  Nantucket,  once  negociated 
with  Webster  to  come  to  that  island  to  plead  an  im¬ 
portant  suit  for  him,  Webster  would  not  go  for  less 
than  a  thousand  dollars.  This  the  quaker  agreed  to 
give,  on  condition  that  Webster  would  consent  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  in  some  other  causes  to  be  tried 
at  that  court.  Webster  agreed,  and  gained  the  qua- 
ker’s  suit.  The  quaker  then  “  let  him  out,”  and 
cleared  a  cool  thousand  by  the  operation,  besides 
getting  his  own  suit  without  cost.  It  is  needless  to 
add  that  Webster  gained  every  suit  in  which  he 
engaged. 

-j*  Will  not  his  very  large  benevolence  account 
for  the  stand  he  took  in  regard  to  the  last  war,  in  his 
aversion  to  see  human  blood  shed  ?  If  to  revolt  at 
the  untold  miseries  and  horrors  occasioned  by  wars, 
and  to  try  to  prevent,  them,  be  a  weakness,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  errs  on  the  side  of  humanity,  and  is  infinitely 
more  commendable  than  to  have  encouraged  the  war 
for  the  sake  of  glory  connected  with  it.  Martial 
ambition  is  animal  ambition. 


is  utterly  wanting.  Hence,  he  is  not  likely'  ever 
to  become  very  pious,  though  veneration  is  full. 
Small  marvellousness  with  his  powerful  reason¬ 
ing  organs,  will  prevent  his  believing  anything 
till  it  is  incontestably  proved,  and  accounts  for  his 
not  believing  in  phrenology,  namely,  because  he 
has  not  examined  its  proofs,  and  will  not  be 
guided  by  the  opinion  of  others.  Secretiveness 
is  only  mode 'ale.  He  is  not  a  double-dealer,  and 
uses  no  more  policy  and  management  than  sound 
reason  dictates.  He  never  employs  cunning  be¬ 
cause  it  is  natural  to  him,  but  only  as  a  cause  in 
order  to  produce  an  effect  otherwise  unattainable. 
He  employs  no  low-lived  arts  or  artifices,  but  is 
open,  sincere  in  liis  professions,  candid,  and  go¬ 
verned  by  truth.  His  head  falls  in  at  secretive- 
tiveness  and  acquisitiveness,  instead  of  bulging 
out  and  widening  rapidly  from  the  external  an¬ 
gle  of  the  eye  to  the  top  of  the  ears,  as  do  the 
heads  of  some  of  his  associates.  Appetite,  how¬ 
ever,  is  very  strong. 

His  language  is  large,  which,  with  his  power¬ 
ful  intellectual  faculties,  enables  him  to  command 
just  the  words  that  express  his  ideas,  and  render 
him  clear  and  forcible.  His  acknowledged  per¬ 
spicuity  of  expression,  results  from  his  large  in¬ 
tellectual  organs  combined  with  his  large  lan¬ 
guage. 

The  social  feelings  are  all  large,  amativeness 
particularly  so — as  large  as  is  almost  ever  found. 

Mirthfulness  is  very  large,  and  combining  it 
with  his  large  combativeness  and  destructiveness, 
gives  him  that,  biting  sarcasm,  and  tremendous 
severity  of  invective,  for  which  he  is  so  remark¬ 
able.  Scarcely  any  where  in  any  language,  will 
be  found  as  much  cutting  irony,  or  as  bitter  re¬ 
plies,  as  in  his  answer  to  Haines.  But  mere  seve¬ 
rity  alone  does  not  characterise  him.  His  bitter¬ 
ness  is  always  the  bitterness  of  logic,  and  en¬ 
forced  by  reason.  In  phrenological  language,  his 
mirthfulness  combines  with  both  combativeness 
and  destructiveness  on  the  one  hand,  and  with 
his  large  reasoning  organs  on  the  other. 

Ideality  is  also  large,  and  sublimity  very  large ; 
striking  illustrations  of  which  appear  in  great 
abundance  in  all  his  public  efforts.  He  some¬ 
times  perpetrates  poetry,  though  rarely,  because 
such  gigantic  power  of  intellect  disdains  the  tram¬ 
mels  of  verse  and  rhyme. 

His  large  cautiousness  and  causality,  weigh  the 
wdiole  matter  well,  and  select  the  best  means, 
before  decision  or  action,  and  then  his  great 
firmness,  self-esteem  and  combativeness,  stick  to 
and  carry  out  that  purpose.  Hence,  success  will 
almost  always  attend  him. 

But  his  most  conspicuous  development  is,  his 
high,  bold,  and  majestic  forehead.  A  larger  mass 
of  brain,  perhaps,  never  was,  and  never  will  be, 
found  in  the  upper  and  lateral  portions  of  a 
man’s  forehead,  than  that  contained  in  his.  Both 
the  height  and  the  breadth  of  his  forehead  are 
prodigiously  great.  And  here,  in  all  candor  and 
sober  earnestness,  let  us  ask  the  disbeliever  in 
phrenological  science,  if  he  can  behold  such  a 
noble,  such  a  splendid  forehead,  and,  in  connection 
with  it,  contemplate  the  giant  intellect  of  its 
possessor  with  indifference,  or  without  being  in- 
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temally  convinced  of  the  truth  of,  at  least,  the 
fundamental  principles  of  phrenology?  Does 
the  Almighty  architect  produce  such  magnificent 
specimens  of  workmanship  for  no  purpose?  Can 
it  be,  that  the  front  heads  of  a  Webster,  a  Frank¬ 
lin,  a  Sully, *a  Jeannin,  a  Bacon,  a  Socrates,  mean 
nothing  more  than  those  of  the  most  ordinary 
individuals?  Could  the  observing  of  all  ages  be 
permitted  to  stand  forth  and  reply  to  these  inter¬ 
rogatories,  in  the  language  of  fact  and  demon¬ 
stration,  one  and  all  of  them  would  thunder  out 
a  negative ;  and, let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  this 
negative  is  a  full  admission  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  phrenological  science ;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  intelligent  of  all  ages  and  of  all  coun¬ 
tries,  as  far  as  observation  has  enlightened  them 
upon  the  subject,  have  believed  in,  and  taught,  the 
doctrines  of  phrenology. 

But,  to  return.  It  has  been  stated,  that  the 
one  grand  and  striking  phrenological  feature  of 
Daniel  Webster’s  head — that  which  towers  above 
every  thing  else,  is  his  enormous  development  of 
the  reasoning  organs,  or,  more  especially,  his  cau¬ 
sality,  And  here  phrenology  puts  the  question 
right,  home,  most  direct  and  pointedly,  to  its  op¬ 
ponent.  For  what  is  Daniel  Webster  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  ?  No  one  will  deny,  that  it  is  for 
gigantic  reasoning  faculties — for  his  deep,  logical, 
and  original  powers  of  thought,  and  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  first-principles,  by  which  he  is  enabled  to 
grasp  the  most  formidable  subject,  and  pour 
forth  such  a  torrent  of  mighty  arguments  as  to 
confound  and  overwhelm  his  most  daring  adver¬ 
saries.  Go,  then,  and  measure  the  causality  and 
comparison  of  Webster,  and  account  for  the  as¬ 
tonishing  coincidence  between  their  enormous 
size  and  the  giant  strength  of  his  ratiocinative 
powers,  on  any  other  than  phrenological  princi¬ 
ples — if  you  can — if  you  cannot ,  you  must  admit 
that  phrenology  is  true. 

Many  other  developments  of  his  head  are  strik¬ 
ing,  particularly  his  language  and  ideality:  and, 
hence  the  grandeur  and  the  beauty  with  which 
he  often  clothes  his  burning  and  brilliant 
thoughts. 

In  Henry  Clay,  the  reasoning  organs  are  large, 
but  the  perceptive  and  semi-perceptive  are  still 
larger:  and,  accordingly,  in  all  his  great  efforts, 
we  see  a  greater  display  of  matter-of-fact,  statis¬ 
tical,  and  business  talent,  than  in  Daniel  Webster ; 
and,  all  this  is  most  strikingly  coincident  with 
the  difference  of  development  in  their  respective 
heads ;  for,  in  Webster,  the  reflective  faculties  are 
larger  than  the  perceptive  and  semi-perceptive. 
Let  phrenological  sceptics  account  for  this  per¬ 
fect  agreement  between  the  developments,  and 
the  respective  talents,  of  these  two  greatest  orators 
and  statesmen  living,  or  give  up  their  opposition. 


ANIMAL  MAGNETISM. 


Mesmer  first  promulgated  the  doctrine  of  ani¬ 
mal  magnetism  in  Germany,  in  1776.  He  after¬ 
wards  went  to  Paris  and  announced  the  disco¬ 
very,  (says  Willich  in  a  note  to  his  article  on  mag¬ 
netism,)  in  the  following  extravagant  language, 


which  may  yet  be  realized .  “  Behold  a  disco¬ 
very  which  promises  unspeakable  advantages  to 
the  human  race,  and  immortal  fame  to  its  au¬ 
thor!  Behold  the  dawn  of  an  universal  revolu¬ 
tion  !  A  new  race  of  men  shall  arise,  shall  over¬ 
spread  the  earth  to  embellish  it  with  their 
virtues,  and  render  it  fertile  by  their  industry, 
neither  vice  nor  ignorance  shall  stop  their  active 
career;  they  will  know  our  calamities  only  from 
the  records  of  history.  The  prolonged  duration 
of  their  life  will  enable  them  to  plan  and  accom- 
lish  the  most  laudable  undertakings.  The  tran¬ 
quil,  the  innocent  gratifications  of  that  primeval 
age  will  be  restored,  wherein  man  laboured  with¬ 
out  toils,  lived  without  sorrow,  and  expired  with¬ 
out  a  groan  !  Mothers  will  no  longer  be  subject  to 
pain  and  danger  during  their  pregnancy  and 
child  birth ;  their  progeny  will  be  more  robust 
and  brave ;  education’s  now  rugged  and  difficult 
path  will  be  rendered  smooth  and  easy;  and  heri- 
ditary  complaints  and  diseases  will  be  for  ever  ba¬ 
nished  from  the  future  auspicious  race.  Parents 
will  impart  to  them  the  activity,  energy,  and  grace¬ 
fulness  and  demeanour  of  the  primitive  world. 
Fathers,  rejoicing  to  see  their  posterity  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  generations,  will  only  drop,  like 
fruit  fully  ripe,  at  the  extreme  point  of  age  ! 
Animals  and  plants,  no  less  susceptible  than  man 
of  the  magnetic  power,  will  be  exempt  from  the 
reproach  of  barrenness  and  the  ravages  of  dis¬ 
temper.  The  flocks  in  the  fields,  and  the  plants 
in  the  gardens,  will  be  more  vigorous  and  nou¬ 
rishing,  and  the  trees  will  bear  more  beautiful 
and  luscious  fruits.  The  human  mind  once  en¬ 
dowed  with  this  elementary  power,  will  probably 
rise  to  still  more  sublime  and  astonishing  effects 
of  nature.  Who,  indeed,  is  able  to  pronounce* 
with  certainty,  how  far  this  salutary  influence 
may  extend  ?  ” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(F  rom  a  Correspondent  to  the  Medical  Times.) 

Paris,  July  26th,  1843. 
MESMERISM  IN  PARIS. 

“  The  last  number  of  your  journal  contains  s 
long  extract  taken  from  a  recent  work  by  Edwin 
Lee,  Esq.,  on  the  subject  of  animal  magnetism. 
I  should  have  allowed  this  to  pass  in  silence  but 
for  your  comments  on  the  subject,  which  seern- 
ingly  tend  to  encourage  further  enquiry. 

“  I  have  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  a  very 
large  number  of  mesmeric  experiments ;  some  in 
London,  by  Dr.  Elliotson,and  others  in  Paris,  by- 
Messrs.  Ricard,  Lafontaine,  some  female  magne- 
tisers,  and,  subsequently,  byM.  Marcillat.  I  have 
witnessed  so  much  diversity  in  the  results  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times,  that  for  a  very  long  period  I  remain¬ 
ed  a  passive  observer,  neither  able  to  believe,  nor 
inclined  to  disbelieve,  much  of  what  I  saw.  My 
object  has  been  to  discover  the  truth,  determined 
not  to  take  anything  for  granted;  but  at  the  same 
time  fairly ,  and  with  as  little  prejudice  as  possi¬ 
ble,  to  observe  facts,  and  be  guided  by  them 
alone.  I  never  magnetised  any  one  :  I  do  not 
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know  if  I  could  do  so,  neither  do  I  wish  to  be 
thought  a  supporter  of  this  strange  science,  if 
science  it  be.  I  have  submitted  myself  more  than 
once  to  M.  Lafontaine’s  manipulations,  desirous 
to  be  thrown  into  the  magnetic  sleep,  but  with¬ 
out  effect.  I  have  refused  to  see  nothing  that 
could  throw  light  on  the  matter,  but  latterly  have 
rather  lent  myself  to  all  that  was  calculated  to 
elucidate  the  subject,  for  I  consider  it  equally 
unphilosophic  to  reject  that  which  can  be  de¬ 
monstrated,  as  it  would  be  to  assume  what  cannot 
be  proved. 

When  I  became  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  certain  mesmeric  phenomena,  and  that 
some  unknown  power,  was  excited  between  cer¬ 
tain  individuals,  I  set  about  to  endeavour  to  dis¬ 
cover  whether  or  not  this  influence,  exerted  in 
certain  cases,  could  be  turned  to  any  useful  ac¬ 
count,  and  for  this  reason,  I  invited  M.  Lafon- 
taine  to  try  it  on  some  of  my  patients,  who  were 
past  relief  by  ordinary  means. 

“  He  has  successively  visited  with  me  cases  of 
paralysis,  cerebral  congestion,  deafness,  & c.,  and 
in  no  one  case  have  I  seen  any  decided  effect.  It 
should  be  stated,  however,  that  it  has  so  happen¬ 
ed  that  most  of  those  persons  were  not  suscepti¬ 
ble  of  the  mesmeric  influence,  or  but  very  slightly 
so.  I  was  encouraged  to  do  this  by  a  case  nar¬ 
rated  to  me  by  persons  on  whom  I  can  rely,  and 
this  is  the  only  instance  I  have  yet  seen  in  which 
M.  Lafontaine  has  done  good,  although  he  occu¬ 
pies  himself  exclusively  with  magnetism  for  that 
purpose,  and  I  believe  him  to  do  so  conscien¬ 
tiously.  The  case  is  that  of  a  young  lady,  who, 
at  the  age  of  two  and  a-half  or  three  years,  be¬ 
came  deaf,  and  consequently  has  been  dumb. 
Her  deafness  proceeded  from  measles,  or  scarlet 
fever,  (I  do  not  at  this  moment  remember  which.) 
She  had  been  taken  to  many  physicians,  both  in 
London  and  Paris,  none  of  whom  were  able  to 
benefit  her. 

M.  Lafontaine  undertook  the  case  some  ten  or 
twelve  months  since,  and  at  the  4th  seance ,  she 
recovered,  in  part,  her  hearing,  although  she  is 
now  eleven  years  of  age.  M.  Lafontaine  has 
been  magnetising  her,  more  or  less  frequently, 
ever  since.  I  have  seen  her  several  times  lately, 
and  can  bear  testimony  to  the  fact,  that  she  now 
not  only  hears  well,  and  I  should  say,  as  well  as 
other  people,  but  articulates  tolerably  wrell  also; 
indeed,  she  can  speak  freely,  and  is  remarkably 
quick  and  intelligent  for  a  child  of  her  age. 
Whether  this  case  is  to  be  solely,  or  in  part,  attri¬ 
buted  to  magnetism,  I  know  not,  but  the  history 
of  the  case  is  such  as  should  warrant  the  conclu¬ 
sion.  From  the  trials,  however,  I  have  given  M. 
Lafontaine,  and  the  cases,  with  this  one  excep¬ 
tion,  that  1  have  seen  at  his  house,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  that  magnetism  will  not  be  found  of  any 
service  in  medical  cases. 

“  The  insensibility  which  may  be  induced  in 
some  individuals,  may,  I  believe,  be  made  avail¬ 
able  in  surgery.  Put  to  return  to  the  more  cu¬ 
rious  part  of  the  subject. 

“  The  young  man  Alexis,  magnetised  by  M. 
Marcillet,  is  wonderfully  astonishing.  The  whole 
of  the  experiments  recorded  by  E.  Lee,  Esq., 


and  given  in  your  last  week's  journal,  are  nothing 
more,  but  rather  something  less,  marvellous  than 
I  have  witnessed  myself. 

“  Last  evening  he  was  magnetised  before  a 
party  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  persons,  in  the  house 
of  a  lady  with  whom  I  am  acquainted.  He  be¬ 
came  so  lucid,  that  with  few,  very  few,  exceptions, 
he  answered  every  question,  and  solved  every 
difficulty  that  was  offered  to  him,  and  certainly 
would  have  convinced  the  most  incredulous 
person. 

“  He  first  played  ecarte  as  usual,  with  his  eyes 
covered,  and  in  the  same  quick  manner  as  he  is 
accustomed  to  do,  foretold  the  result  of  the  game, 

I  mean  before  the  cards  that  were  dealt  had 
been  seen  by  any  one ;  with  the  same  facility  he 
picked  out  of  the  pack  any  card  that  was  called 
for,  whilst  they  lay  on  their  faces,  and  pronounced 
without  one  mistake  wffiat  the  cards  held  by  his 
adversary  were. 

“  tie  then  had  books  presented  to  him,  which 
he  read  without  much  hesitation,  placed  before 
him  in  anyway, — for  instance,  upside  down,  and 
what  was  very  remarkable,  he  read  the  top  lines 
of  several  subjacent  pages  on  either  side  of  the 
leaves,  which  of  course,  must  have  been  read 
from  right  to  left,  and  from  left  to  right — a  thing 
others  would  find  quite  impossible  on  a  substance 
as  opaque  as  the  thick  leaves  of  such  books  as 
were  given  to  him.  A  handkerchief  was  then 
placed  over  the  open  page,  but  he  read  just  the 
same.  Some  gentlemen  then  wrote  on  scraps  of 
paper,  and  folded  the  same  several  times — these 
he  read  likewise. 

“  Several  small  objects  of  ornament  were  then 
enveloped  in  sundry  pieces  of  paper,  which  he 
described  with  incredible  accuracy.  Even  the 
inscriptions  on  small  rings,  although  the  rings 
were  wrapt  up  in  thick  paper,  he  also  read.  He 
was  then  requested  to  tell  one  of  the  ladies  pre¬ 
sent  wffiat  complaint  she  was  suffering  from,  and 
what  would  be  of  service  to  her  in  order  to  get 
better  ;  he  answered  immediately,  when  she  was 
put  en  rapport  with  him,  and  in  a  very  knowing 
manner ,  ‘  that  it  was  useless  his  speaking  to  her, 
as  she  was  deaf,  and  would  not  hear  him.’  The 
fact  is  so  :  the  lady  is  too  deaf  to  hear  any  mo¬ 
derately  loud  conversation. 

“He  then  pointed  out  to  several  ladies  present, 
the  pains  and  aches  they  were  subject  to ;  and, 
lastly,  he  described  the  respective  dwelling- 
houses  of  others  who  questioned  him  on  the  sub¬ 
ject;  and  one  lady,  in  particular,  he  told  where 
she  had  been  and  whence  she  came,  but  did  not 
succeed  in  naming  the  different  parts  of  the 
world  correctly  where  this  lady  had  resided  ;  but 
he  told  her  how  long  she  had  been  married,  and 
many  other  singular  coincidences  which  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  her  during  her  travels. 

“  With  the  exception  of  colours,  in  which  he 
frequently  erred,  he  described  apartments  in 
which  he  certainly  had  never  been,  with  the 
nicest  accuracy,  and  in  minute  detail. 

“  Many  other  things,  far  too  numerous  for 
me  to  mention,  and  much  too  marvellous  to  be 
credited  by  any  one  who  had  not  seen  some  of 
these  super-natural  doings,  were  told  by  Alexis. 
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1  have  often  seen  him  fail  to  accomplish  what  at 
other  times  he  would  do  readily,  but  I  never 
saw  him  so  lucid  as  in  this  instance,  making  but 
very  few  mistakes,  and  those,  too,  but  of  minor 
importance. 

“  This,  Mr.  Editor,  is  but  a  brief,  although 
correct  statement  of  what  took  place  in  my  pre¬ 
sence  last  evening — phenomena  which  are  per¬ 
haps  more  curious  than  useful,  but  which,  from 
their  very  strange  nature,  may  probably  have 
the  effect  of  making  some  persons  more  reserved 
in  forming  opinions,  at  least  without  an  exami¬ 
nation,  and  in  preventing  others  turning  a  deaf 
ear  to  what  may  eventually  prove  to  be  true. 
What  may  be  the  ultimate  effect  of  this,  as  yet,  un¬ 
known  power  (magnetism,)  and  the  resulting  con¬ 
sequences  on  society,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture ; 
but  I  regard  them  with  fearful  apprehension. 

“  In  a  scientific  point  of  view,  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  great  interest.  Many  of  these  mag¬ 
netic  phenomena  certainly  are  true ;  and  true,  too, 
on  grounds  strictly  scientific :  there  is,  however, 
much  of  it  imposition ;  of  this,  I  am  equally 
convinced — and  from  the  very  general  manner 
in  which  it  is  now  practised  in  Paris,  by  all  des¬ 
criptions  and  classes  of  persons,  I  think  it  is  cal¬ 
culated  to  do  an  immense  deal  ofharm. 

I  am,  Mr.  Editor, 

Your  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

4,  Rue  Casteglione.  F.  Packman,  M.D. 

P.  S. — I  have  given  you  a  very  hurried  account 
of  these  magnetic  doings,  which  are  becoming 
of  much  greater  frequency  in  Paris,  with  the 
hope  that  you  will  take  further  interest  in 
the  matter.  I  am  no  advocate  for  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  animal  magnetism,  but,  I  think,  after 
much  attentive  observation,  that  it  merits  en¬ 
quiry  ;  and  ought  to  be  suppressed  if  no  signal 
benefit  is  to  be  derived  from  it  in  a  medical  point 
of  view.  Its  bad  effects  are  too  glaring  not  to 
be  seen  by  every  one,  and  on  this  side  the  channel 
it  has  become  a  play-thing  for  young  men  and 
women.  F.  P. 


For  persons  who  wish  to  demonstrate  anatomy 
without  having  recourse  to  the  human  body,  the 
invention  of  Dr.  Auzoux  will  be  exceedingly 
useful.  This  ingenious  physician  has  succeeded 
in  making  in  wax  an  imitation  of  the  human 
body,  each  muscle  of  which  may  be  removed 
separately,  so  as  to  shew  the  different  layers,  the 
bones  to  which  they  are  attached,  the  relation  they 
bear  to  neighbouring  parts,  and  the  movements 
they  produce  when  they  contract.  He  has  fol¬ 
lowed  a  similar  plan  for  the  internal  organs,  and 
by  various  sections  is  enabled  to  describe  and 
point  out  the  different  parts  of  the  brain,  the  eye, 
the  ear,  &c.  He  has  likewise  extended  his  inves¬ 
tigations  to  the  circulation,  and  to  the  nervous 
system,  not  only  in  man,  but  also  in  beasts,  birds, 
fishes,  reptiles  ;  in  short,  to  all  created  beings.  In 
a  series  of  preparations,  he  shews  how,  as  we 
rise  in  the  scale  of  animals,  the  brain  increases 
gradually  in  size  ;  how  the  anterior  lobes  become 
more  and  more  voluminous  as  the  intelligence  de- 
velopes  itself,  until,  in  man,  we  find  them  filling 
out  the  greater  part  of  the  cranium. 


MESMERISING  AT  A  DISTANCE. 

We  insert  the  following  letter  as  a  fact  that  is 
worthy  of  notice.  The  young  lady  was  aware 
the  attempt  would  be  made,  and  at  what  hour ;  it 
may,  therefore,  be  attributed  to  the  imagination, 
although  the  conviction  might  be  that  the  re¬ 
sult  could  not  be  effected.  Such  experiments 
tried  without  the  knowledge  of  the  party  to  be 
operated  on,  will  be,  if  successful,  conclusive  of 
a  still  higher  order  of  phenomena,  and  we  shall 
be  glad  to  be  favoured  with  the  results  of  any 
similar  experiments  which  may  be  made  by  par¬ 
ties  engaged  in  investigating  the  science.  If 
the  effects  can  really  be  produced  at  a  distance, 
the  power  of  the  magnetiser  appears  unlimited, 
and  the  amount  of  suffering  which  may  be  re¬ 
moved  is  positively  incalculable.  The  party,  in 
the  present  instance,  is  a  young  lady  who  has  been 
frequently  operated  upon, — of  a  nervo-bilious  tem¬ 
perament,  and  about  twenty-two  years  of  age: — 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Peoples  Phrenological 
Journal. 

Richmond,  Thursday  Morning. 

Sir, — I  feel  anxious  to  let  you  know  the  effect 
of  the  magnetic  influence  on  me.  Last  evening, 
at  8  o’Clock,  I  sat  in  a  quiet  room  alone,  when  I 
went  into  a  trance,  and  awoke  again  at  9.  I 
did  not  conceive  there  could  be  any  effect  pro¬ 
duced  on  me,  being  so  far  off — however,  I  could 
not  resist  the  influence,  and  felt  much  refreshed 
afterwards.  I  am  going  to  Putney,  and  shall 
return  in  time  to  repeat  the  same  this  evening. 

I  remain,  your’s,  respectfully,  Celia  S.  S. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  People's  Phrenological 
Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Rickards, 
has  certainly  a  very  inventive  turn  of  mind,  but  he 
has  been  singularly  unfortunate  in  exercising  it  in 
my  regard.  He  has  found  out  meanings  for  me 
which  I  never  dreamed  of,  intentions  which  I  never 
entertained  in  his  regard,  and  moods  of  mind  the 
very  opposite  of  what  I  experienced  when  writing 
to  him.  He  accuses  me  of  writing  an  angry  reply, 
and  of  making  the  discussion  between  us  altogether 
a  matter  of  feeling :  reads  me  an  edifying  lecture  on 
his  own  manner  of  conducting  scientific  controver¬ 
sies  :  accuses  me  of  making  the  distinct  avowal,  that 
my  love  of  approbation  is  in  so  very  morbid  a  stats 
that  any  thing  which  may  be  said  of  me,  otherwise 
than  complimentary  cannot  for  a  moment  be  tole¬ 
rated  :  (where  or  how  I  have  made  such  an  avowal 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive)  and  finally  he  pities  the 
infirmity  of  temper,  etc.,  under  which  I  labour,  and 
intimates  similar  pity  for  those  who  have  to  deal  with 
me.  Here  is  a  terrible  piece  of  business  !  Heaven 
help  me,  and  those  who  may  have  the  misfortune 
to  deal  with  me  !  I  really  had  no  notion  that  things 
were  in  such  a  shocking  state.  But  let  me  try  to 
propitiate  Mr.  Rickards. 

In  the  first  place,  I  can  assure  him  that,  so  far 
from  being  angry  when  I  wrote  to  him,  I  was  in  the 
best  humour  imaginable.  Indeed,  his  letter  very 
much  amused  me.  I  am  sorry  now  that  I  was  not 
angry,  for  I  should  then  have  made  short  work  with 
a  controversy  that  promises  to  be  very  tedious.  If 
the  letter  gave  me  any  annoyance  whatever,  of  which 
I  am  not  quite  sure,  it  was  for  reasons  very  different 
from  any  that  Mr.  Rickards  has  conjectured-  But 
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certainly  it  did  not  put  me  out  of  humour  in  the 
least ;  and,  I  think,  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  to 
an  expression  in  it  inconsistent  with  good  humour. 
Mr.  Rickards  had  grossly  perverted  my  meaning, 
and  made  me  talk  egregious  nonsense,  and  I  told  him 
so.  I  had  not  the  least  idea  of  his  having  done  this 
intentionally,  and  I  represented  it  as  an  unaccount¬ 
able  mistake  on  his  part.  Some  of  his  own  views  and 
expressions  appeared  to  me  extremely  absurd,  and  I 
told  him  that  too  :  and,  finally,  I  intimated  that  my 
object  in  writing  so  fully,  was  not  in  consequence  of 
the  importance  of  his  letter,  but  because  I  wished  to 
give  some  slight  check  to  the  eagerness  of  a  certain 
class  of  phrenological  correspondents,  who  are  apt  to 
regard  a  new  man  as  lawful  prey,  and  to  pounce 
upon  him  in  troops,  without  caution,  or  ceremony, 
perverting  his  meaning,  quibbling  upon  his  words, 
and,  to  their  own  great  edification,  demolishing  his 
most  laborious  arguments  with  some  absurdity  or 
other.  Now,  I  did  not  exactly  include  Mr.  Rick¬ 
ards  in  this  class  then,  at  least,  but  he  had  certainly 
adopted  their  tactics,  and  I  treated  his  letter  without 
any  ceremony,  but,  to  the  best  of  my  judgment, 
without  any  injustice.  This  is  the  whole  matter. 
If,  then,  Mr.  Rickards  imagines  that  his  letter  gave 
a  moment’s  uneasiness  to  my  self-love,  I  can  assure 
him  he  quite  flatters  himself.  My  approbativeness 
is,  indeed,  tolerably  active,  but  however  it  may  be 
alive  to  a  certain  order  of  criticisms,  I  can  assure  him 
its  tranquillity  is  infinitely  little  disturbed  by  certain 
other  kinds.  Had  his  letter  appeared  any  where  but 
in  the  ‘People’s  Phrenological  Journal,’  1  should  not, 
in  all  human  probability,  have  noticed  it  at  all :  but 
I  feel  in  a  manner  bound  to  pay  more  or  less  atten¬ 
tion  to  all  criticisms  appearing  in  the  journal  in 
which  I  write.  Such  then,  as  far  as  I  am  capable  of 
understanding  my  mental  condition,  was  the  exact 
state  of  my  feelings,  at  the  time  I  wrote,  and,  I  doubt 
not,  it  will  be  very  pleasing  to  Mr.  Rickards  to  find 
that  he  may  safely  lay  aside  his  benevolent  anxiety 
about  my  infirmities  of  temper,  the  morbid  state  of 
my  organization,  and  the  very  critical  position  of  my 
friends  and  neighbours.  But  perhaps,  after  all,  I  am 
deceiving  myself.  Perhaps  Mr.  Rickards  understands 
the  state  of  my  mind  far  better  than  I  do  myself. — 
One  word  more  before  I  quit  this  topic.  I  am 
obliged  to  Mr.  Rickards  for  his  valuable  instructions 
on  the  subject  of  “good  sense,”  “ good  breeding,” 
and  “  gentlemanly  courtesy,”  but  I  happen  to  have 
notions  on  those  matters,  as  well  as  himself,  and  I  am 
not  in  the  habit  of  departing  from  them.  The  pro¬ 
prieties  and  courtesies  of  discussion  are,  I  apprehend, 
quite  relative.  Whether  I  have  exceeded  legitimate 
bounds,  in  the  letter  in  question,  must  be  for  others 
to  determine.  I  fancy,  at  least,  that  Mr.  Rickards, 
in  complaining  of  me,  has  gone  very  much  farther 
than  I  have,  and,  that  the  first  paragraph  of  his  reply 
is,  incomparably,  more  personal  than  anything  I  have 
written.  I  now  proceed  to  other  matters. 

In  allusion  to  my  charges  of  misrepresentation, 
Mr.  Rickards  coolly  observes,  that  he  has,  in  al¬ 
most  all  cases,  quoted  my  exact  words,  and  made  the 
directest  inferences  from  them ;  and  that  he,  there¬ 
fore,  leaves  it  to  others  to  judge  between  us.  Ex¬ 
tremely  convenient  this  :  especially  where  proof  is 
somewhat  difficult.  Mr.  Rickards  has,  certainly, 
quoted  my  words  ;  but  he  has  quoted,  in  part  only, 
the  passages  he  has  alluded  to.  Giving  his  own  in¬ 
terpretation  to  one  portion,  and  producing  the  exact 
words  of  another,  he  has,  by  joining  the  two,  ma¬ 
naged  to  make  me  utter  a  multitude  of  absurdities. 
I  do  not  charge  Mr.  Rickards  with  bad  faith  in  these 
vases,  but  merely  with  blundering. 


I  have  said,  in  one  portion  of  my  lecture,  that  I 
would  leave  very  little  work  for  the  poor  organ  of 
form  ;  elsewhere  I  have  said,  that  this  organ  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  forms,  and  that  it  perceived  the 
leading  element  in  the  complex  perception  of  form. 
Mr.  Rickards  appeals  to  any  man  of  common  sense 
to  say,  whether  there  be  not  gross  inconsistency  be¬ 
tween  these  passages.  I  think  any  one  who  reads 
the  lecture,  with  the  most  trifling  attention,  must 
have  very  uncommon  sense,  to  perceive  any  contra¬ 
diction  whatever  between  them.  Phrenologists  have 
hitherto  assigned  to  this  organ  the  perception  of  all 
that  can  be  called  form — a  vast  deal  of  work,  accord¬ 
ing  to  my  views.  I  make  it  perform  but  a  very 
small  portion  of  that  work  ;  but  that  portion  is, 
nevertheless,  very  important  of  its  kind.  The  per¬ 
ception  I  assign  to  this  organ,  is  but  one  out  of  a 
great  number  of  perceptions,  which  I  conceive  are 
included  in  the  idea  of  form,  a  few  only  of  which  I 
have  named.  This  one  alone  could  never  originate 
the  idea  of  form,  but  neither  could  all  the  others  put 
together  do  so,  without  the  addition  of  this  one.  I 
surely,  then,  have  assigned  this  organ  “  very  little 
work,”  in  comparison  with  what  others  make  it  per¬ 
form  ;  and  yet  it  must  have  “  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
forms,”  since  no  form  can  possibly  be  perceived 
without  its  action.  There  is  great  inconsistency 
here  surely  !  These,  sir,  were  my  exact  ideas  at  the 
time  I  wrote  my  lecture.  Had  I  expected  to  have 
been  subjected  to  such  petty  criticism,  I  might,  per¬ 
haps  have  more  accommodated  my  explanations  to  a 
certain  order  of  intellects. 

Mr.  Rickards  has,  certainly,  a  most  surprising 
genius  for  unintentional  misrepresentations.  He 
can  hardly  make  a  quotation  from  me  without  per¬ 
verting  my  meaning,  even  in  the  plainest  passages. 
I  called  his  definition  of  form  in  general,  viz., 
“  departure  in  any  direction  from  a  straight  line,”  an 
absurdity,  and  I  call  it  so  still.  He  says  I  state  the 
very  same  thing  myself,  “  only  in  a  more  round-about 
way,  and  with  a  slight  admixture  of  nonsense*” 
This  he  proves  by  accusing  me  of  saying,  that  form 
— viewing  it  under  one  aspect — is  embraced  in  the 
terms  curvature,  and  straightness.  Now,  I  have 
said  nothing  whatever  of  the  kind.  In  the  passage 
in  question,  I  have  merely  said,  that  one  of  the  most 
important  points  of  consideration,  in  reference  to 
forms,  is  the  direction  in  which  the  several  lines  or 
surfaces  tend.  That  this  direction  may  be  viewed 
under  two  different  aspects,  and  that,  in  one  of  these, 
it  is  embraced  in  the  terms  curvature,  and  straight¬ 
ness.  I  have  no  where  said  that  form  itself  was 
embraced  in  these  terms,  but  that  direction ,  one  only 
of  its  many  elements,  was  so  embraced.  Really 
this  perversion  is  altogether  unjustifiable.  If  Mr. 
Rickards  finds  my  writings  so  obscure,  as  it  seems  he 
does,  why  not  get  some  of  his  friends  to  explain  them 
to  him  ?  Other  persons  find  them  very  plain. 

Mr.  Rickards  next  seizes  on  the  expression,  “  cur¬ 
vature  being  only  another  term  for  expressing  diver¬ 
gence  from  any  given  course,”  and  delighted  at  hav¬ 
ing,  for  once,  discovered  a  real  inaccuracy  of  expres¬ 
sion,  he  exclaims,  “  here  is  a  slip  of  the  pen  1  ”  I 
will  spare  Mr.  Rickards  the  trouble  of  reasoning  fur¬ 
ther  on  this  point,  and  concede  to  him  all  the  inac¬ 
curacy  he  can  find  in  this  passage.  But  he  should, 
at  least,  remember  that  though  the  expression  is  am¬ 
biguous  and  imperfect,  there  is  no  possibility  of  mis¬ 
taking  the  meaning  of  the  passage.  The  expression 
is  hasty,  but  my  idea  on  the  matter  was  the  same 
then  as  now,  and  I  believe  all  persons  perfectly  un¬ 
derstand  what  curvature  is,  and  are  also  equally 
aware  that  it  consists  in  divergence,  though  every  iu- 
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dividual  act  of  divergence  is  certainly  not  curvature. 
I  ought  rather  to  have  said  that  curvature  was  only 
another  term  for  continual  divergence,  or  something 
of  that  sort.  Straightness  is  a  continuance  in  one  di¬ 
rection  ;  curvature  a  perpetual  change  of  direction, 
a  continual  diverging.  Geometricians  have  said  of 
a  circle,  that  it  was  composed  of  an  infinite  number 
of  straight  lines.  With  still  greater  accuracy  it  might 
be  said  to  consist  of  an  infinite  number  of  divergencies. 
In  this  sense,  curvature  is  infinite,  or  continual  di¬ 
vergence.  Had  this  inaccuracy,  such  as  it  is,  been 
pointed  out  to  me,  in  any  other  than  a  controversial 
spirit,  I  should  have  felt  grateful  for  the  suggestion. 
Under  any  circumstances,  I  am  glad  to  make  a  correc¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Rickards  goes  on  to  say,  “  Apart  from 
these  mistakes,  however,  Mr.  Burke  evidently  means 
to  say,  that  a  straight  line,  or,  if  he  prefer  the  term, 
straightness,  expresses  the  negative  or  absence  of 
form.”  I  mean  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  have  never 
uttered  an  expression  that  can  he  tortured  into  any 
such  meaning.  Will  Mr.  Rickards  never  cease  in¬ 
venting  for  me  ?  I  can  assure  him,  he  is  one  of  the 
last  persons  I  would  select  to  think  for  me  on  any 
subject  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Rickards’  attempts  to  defend  his  definition  of 
form  in  general,  viz. — “  departure  in  any  direction 
from  a  straight  line,”  appear  to  me,  an  utter  fail¬ 
ure  ;  unless,  indeed,  he  intends  to  maintain  that 
all  angles  and  curves  are  forms.  If  such  he  his 
meaning,  the  definition  is  good  enough  in  its  way, 
and  he  is  quite  wrong  in  stating  elsewhere,  that  it  is 
obviously  no  definition  at  all  of  form.  But  if  he  in¬ 
tended  to  depart  so  far  from  the  recognized  and  legi¬ 
timate  acceptation  of  this  term,  why  not  clearly  state 
his  intention  ?  When  I  answered  his  former  letter, 
I  had  no  idea  of  his  attaching  any  meaning  to 
this  word,  other  than  its  ordinary  one,  and  I 
therefore  asserted  that  it  did  not  describe  any  form 
whatever,  because  we  might  depart,  for  ever,  from 
any  given  direction,  and  yet  never  describe  any  thing 
but  angles  or  curves ;  whereas  there  must  be  three 
lines,  in  contact,  to  describe  the  simplest  of  the  rec¬ 
tilinear  figures,  and  a  line  returning  on  itself,  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  simplest  of  the  curvilinear.  Such,  at  least, 
is  the  only  acceptation  of  the  words,  form  and  figure, 
that  I  had  any  previous  idea  of.  If  Mr.  Rickards  has 
another  meaning  he  ought  to  have  said  so.  Let  him, 
at  least,  now  tell  us  what  he  means.  I  can  promise 
him,  however,  that  this  new  meaning,  if  he  really  in¬ 
tends  to  adopt  it,  will  serve  his  general  argument  in¬ 
finitely  little. 

Mr.  Rickards  accuses  me  of  being  hypercritical  on 
the  subject  of  this  definition.  This  is  an  amusing 
charge  from  him.  Let  us  see  how  much  I  deserve 
it.  He  first  tells  us  that  this  definition  gives  the 
simple  idea  of  form,  that  “  every  imaginable  variety 
of  form  is  included  in  it.”  Subsequently  he  tells  us 
that  it  is  “  obviously”  no  definition  at  all,  because 
form  is  a  simple  idea,  and  cannot  be  described,  but 
that,  nevertheless,  it  is  as  good  a  definition  as  can  be 
given.  And  then,  because  I  alluded  to  this  jumble 
of  inconsistencies — inconsistencies  of  idea,  as  well  as 
of  expression,  I  am,  forsooth,  hypercritical !  And, 
how  does  he  manage  with  it  in  the  present  letter  ? 
Why  he  re-asserts  all  his  former  statements,  in  re¬ 
spect  to  it :  he  says  that  it  is  a  definition,  and  that  it 
is  not  a  definition  ;  that  it  includes  all  possible  forms, 
and  that  it  defines  no  forms  whatever.  What  are  we 
to  understand  by  all  this  ?  If  this  expression  gives 
us  the  simple  idea  of  form — of  form  in  general — I 
presume  that,  that  is  the  same  thing  as  saying  that 
it  is  an  exact  description  and  definition  of  form  in 
general.  If  the  expression  docs  not  mean  this,  what 


does  it  mean  ?  But  with  all  deference  to  Mr.  Rick* 
ards,  this  expression  is  a  definition.  It  is  an  affirma¬ 
tion  descriptive  of  form  in  general,  and,  in  Mr.  Rick 
ards’  estimation,  sufficiently  accurate  to  embrace 
every  imaginable  variety  of  form.  I  should  really 
like  to  know  what  more  a  definition  could  be  ?  And 
yet  a  simple  idea  cannot  be  defined. 

Did  Mr.  Rickards  find  it  inconvenient  to  examine 
my  remarks  on  abstract  ideas,  or  did  he  think  them 
undeserving  of  comment  ?  The  only  observation  he 
vouchsafes  on  the  subject  is  to  the  effect,  that  if  we 
are  unable  mentally  to  abstract  from  an  object  its 
qualities  and  attributes,  phrenology  is  without  foun¬ 
dation.  What  singular  powers  of  misinterpretation 
Mr.  Rickards  must  possess  !  What  is  there,  in  the 
paragraph  in  question,  or  in  any  thing  I  have  written 
to  countenance  the  imputation  of  having  denied 
this  power  of  separation  or  abstraction  ?  Or,  what  has 
this  abstraction  to  do  with  abstract  ideas?  Does 
not  Mr.  Rickards  know  that  the  term  is  used  in  two 
very  distinct  acceptations,  in  these  cases  ? 

Mr.  Rickards  complains  that  I  have  tortured  into 
an  absurdity  his  statement,  that  "  if  form  were  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  abstraction  from  an  individuality,  it 
had  no  relation  whatever  to  size  or  any  other  attri¬ 
bute  of  individual  existence.”  Why,  after  all  his 
explanation,  I  can  give  no  other  interpretation  to  the 
passage,  than  I  have  done,  except  I  torture  it.  He 
says  he  had  clearly  shewn  that  abstract  form  related 
to  individual  form.  Where  ?  I  see  no  arguments  or 
distinctions,  to  that  effect,  in  any  part  of  his  letter. 
Indeed,  I  do  not  see  that  he  has  shewn  any  thing 
clearly  in  that  letter.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  even 
yet  understand  him.  I  suppose  him  to  mean  that 
abstract  form  has  no  relation  to  any  attribute  of  indi¬ 
vidual  existence,  except  to  individual  form.  But 
how  was  this  meaning  to  be  extracted  from  a  passage 
which  merely  stated  that  it  had  no  relation  to  size, 
or  any  other  attribute  of  individual  existence  ?  Nor 
is  there  any  thing,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  to  indicate  this 
meaning,  in  the  previous  part  of  the  letter.  We  are 
merely  given  to  understand  that  individual  form  has 
some  relation  to  some  of  the  attributes  of  individual 
existence,  viz.,  size,  weight,  and  colour, — ’tis  thus, 
at  least,  I  understand  the  previous  sentence, — and 
then  follows  the  announcement,  that  abstract  form 
has  not  any  relation  to  these,  or  any  other  attribute 
of  individual  existence.  Whatever,  then,  Mr.  Rick¬ 
ards  may  have  meant,  when  writing  these  passages, 
I  submit,  that  his  present  interpretation  of  them  is  a 
forced  one,  that  it  is  he  who  tortures  them,  not  I. 
When  he  writes  clearly,  he  will  be  justified  in  com¬ 
plaining  of  those  who  mistake  his  meaning — not 
before.  Or,  was  there  anything  captious  in  my  sup¬ 
posing  that,  he  really  meant  what  the  passage  ob¬ 
viously  expresses,  or  was  bewildered,  and  did  not 
well  know  what  he  was  saj  ing,  when  I  believe  his 
whole  theory  to  be  an  absurdity,  and  a  bewilderment  ? 

I  asked  Mr.  Rickards  where,  in  my  lecture,  I  had 
said  anything  to  warrant  the  absurdities,  he  has  ut¬ 
tered  in  my  name,  respecting  the  fiction  of  a  straight 
line,  etc.  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  characterize 
his  answer  to  that  question,  as  a  piece  of  mere  shuf¬ 
fling  and  evasion.  Why  does  not  Mr.  Rickards 
meet  my  questions  fairly  and  directly,  and  then  try 
to  makegood  his  charge,  or.  retract  it?  I  should 
have  adopted  this  course.  His  charge  was  not  a 
mere  allusion,  but  a  very  formal  affair.  “  Mr.Burke’s 
process  is  simply  this : — he  produces,”  etc. ;  "  and 
then  tells  us,”  etc.  All  these  sayings  and  doings 
are,  in  my  view,  absurdities ;  it  is  very  unfair  to 
charge  me  with  follies  which  1  have  not  perpetrated. 
Mr.  Rickards,  then,  is  bound  either  distinctly  to  re- 
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tract  his  assertions,  or  to  prove  them.  If  he  expects 
to  laugh  himself  out  of  his  difficulties,  he  will  find 
himself  disappointed.  He  says,  "  I  seem  to  have 
no  idea  of  any  line  hut  a  straight  line,  or  any  surface 
hut  a  plain  surface.”  This  is  trifling  with  the  subject. 
I  trust  he  does  not  expect  me  to  play  at  school-boy 
criticism  with  him. 

Mr.  Rickards  next  tries  to  redeem,  from  the  charge 
of  absurdity,  the  sentence  in  which  he  asserts  that 
lines  and  surfaces  cease  to  be  lines  and  surfaces,  when 
they  join  so  as  to  constitute  form.  His  whole  argu¬ 
ment  on  the  subject,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  though 
introduced  with  the  parade  of  “  I  have  proved  all 
my  former  statements,  and  I  shall  establish  this,” 
amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a  varied  reiteration  of 
the  original  assertion,  with  the  formality  of  a  there¬ 
fore.  I  shall,  at  present,  merely  meet  Mr.  Rickards, 
with  a  contrary  assertion,  and  maintain  that  there  is 
no  losing  of  individuality  in  the  case.  The  mind 
not  only  regards  the  totality  of  a  form,  but  has  also 
perpetual  reference  to  the  distinct  existence  of  all  its 
parts.  A  form  is  not  like  a  chemical  combination, 
presenting  nothing  to  the  sight,  but  a  uniform  mass. 
It  is  merely  a  collection  of  parts,  in  juxta-position, 
and  contact,  every  one  of  which  has  a  distinct  exist¬ 
ence,  and  is  distinctly  visible  ;  and  the  whole  mass 
of  them  constitute  a  unity,  just  in  the  same  sense 
that  a  pile  of  stones  is  a  unity. 

In  terminating  his  letter,  Mr.  Rickards  is  at  some 
pains  to  assure  me  that  I  erred,  if  I  supposed,  from 
the  tenor  of  his  former  letter,  that  he  held  me  in 
slight  estimation.  I  am  much  obliged  for  his  good 
intentions ;  but,  really,  the  matter  did  not  trouble 
ine  in  the  least. 

Not  to  lengthen,  unreasonably,  this  letter,  I  have 
passed,  unnoticed,  some  matters  of  minor  conse¬ 
quence,  and  for  the  same  reason  I  defer  all  observation 
on  Mr.  Rickards’  criticisms  of  my  definition  of  form. 
"Wishing,  too,  to  separate,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
scientific,  from  the  merely  personal,  in  this  contro¬ 
versy,  I  shall  give,  in  a  second  letter,  my  remarks 
on  the  former  head.  I  shall  now  merely  observe,  in 
conclusion,  that  Mr.  Rickards  has  completely  failed 
in  clearing  himself  of  the  charges  of  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  which  I  made  against  his  first  letter.  He  has 
completely  failed  in  his  attempts  to  substantiate  the 
one  or  two  similar  charges  he  has  brought  against 
me.  He  has  now  perpetrated  another  series  of  mis¬ 
representations  ;  and  I  am  really  quite  at  a  loss  to 
know  when  he  will  be  pleased  to  cease  misrepresent¬ 
ing  me.  I  know  not  whether  his  mistakes  proceed 
from  want  of  caution,  or  from  a  difficulty  of  keeping 
before  his  mind  the  different  bearings  of  his  subject ; 
blit,  they  certainly  cannot  proceed  from  any  obscu¬ 
rity  on  my  part,  for  none  whatever  exists  in  the 
cases  in  question,  nor  has  he  complained  of  any.  I 
really  think,  then,  that  Mr.  Rickards  ought,  in  justice 
to  me,  as  well  as  to  this  journal,  whose  columns  have, 
already,  been  so  much  taken  up  with  this  contro¬ 
versy,  to  submit,  to  some  friend,  on  whose  caution 
and  penetration  he  can  rely,  any  thing  he  may,  for  the 
future,  write  on  such  subjects  as  he  is  now  dis¬ 
cussing.  He  has  no  right  to  reduce  me  to  the  alter¬ 
native  of  either  submitting,  in  silence,  to  his  mis¬ 
representations,  or  wasting  my  time  in  perpetual 
rectifications  of  them.  He  surely  cannot  be  ambi¬ 
tious  of  gaining  a  reputation  for  blundering,  I  do 
not  see  how  he  is  to  avoid  it,  except  by  dropping  this 
controversy  altogether,  or  adopting  the  above  sug¬ 
gestion. 

I  am,  Sir,  etc., 

L.  Burke. 

August  26th,  1343 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

T.  A.  K. — It  is  not  safe,  as  we  have  before  stated, 
to  offer  an  opinion,  without  knowing  who  has  esti¬ 
mated  the  size  of  the  organs.  In  the  present  case,  if 
the  estimate  is  correct,  the  organization  would  justify 
the  proposed  change  of  pursuit. 

N.  K. — We  shall  be  most  happy  to  hear  again 
from  our  correspondent.  Much  that  he  says  is  true, 
and  must  be  amended,  but  his  calculations  are  made 
in  ignorance  of  facts  ;  were  they,  as  he  supposes, 
nothing  that  he  complains  of  should  be  unreformed. 

A  Subscriber. — Certainly  not. 

Veritas. — We  have  heard  of  an  order  from  the 
Horse  Guards,  prohibiting  an  officer  from  practising 
mesmerism.  If  this  proceeds  from  the  great  cap¬ 
tain,  it  is  equal  to  dragooning  the  people  into  obe¬ 
dience.  Orders,  we  suppose,  are  not  expected  to  be 
obeyed  ;  or  surely  some  would  be  issued  to  prohibit 
officers  from  duelling,  gambling,  and  other  depraving 
vices,  which  they  generally,  by  practising,  con¬ 
tinue  to  make  fashionable  in  garrison  towns.  Or, 
perhaps,  it  is  unmilitary  for  men  to  use  their  intel¬ 
lectual  powers  for  a  good  purpose — it  may  lessen 
the  liking  for  slaughter  and  pillage. 

A  Lover  of  Fuir-  Ptay  must  send  his  name,  if  he 
wishes  us  to  publish  his  statement  against  the 
Anti-Mesmerist. 

F.  B. — We  do  not  know  the  party.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  employ  a  competent  person,  if  he  intend* 
to  act  upon  their  advice. 

Enquirer.  —  The  book  is  out  of  print. 

A  Lady. — A  cast  taken  with  the  hair  on,  cannot 
fully  be  relied  upon. 

Tyro  . — Skulls  are  better  than  any  casts  to  study 
from. 

A  Yankee. — The  Americans  have  generally  large 
ideality,  but  certainly  they  are  not  generally  poeti¬ 
cal.  This  only  proves,  that  something  more  than 
ideality  is  required  for  poetry. 

Homo.  —  There  are  professional  somnambulists 
in  Paris,  who  are  engaged  to  amuse  the  company  at 
parties,  and  who  are  consulted  in  cases  of  disease. 
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A  COMPLETE  SYSTEM  OF  PHRENOLOGY, 


( Continued .) 

To  refer  the  actions,  recorded  in  history,  to 
their  primitive  source,  is  the  sole  way  by  which 
we  are  enabled  to  profit  by  experience  gleaned 
from  the  ancients,  and  would  man,  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  scrutinize  with  accuracy  the  past, 
much  present  suffering  might  be  avoided,  and 
the  germ  disseminated,  -of  wide-spreading,  and 
long-enduring  good  for  the  future. 

Animals. — AH,  who  are  acquainted  with  na¬ 
tural  history,  will  readily  admit  the  existence  of 
this  power  in  animals.  Regarding  the  limited 
capacities  of  many  of  the  species,  in  connection 
with  the  means  adopted,  always  the  best,  to  es¬ 
cape  from  danger,  or  carry  out  the  designs 
of  their  existence,  so  to  speak,  proves  clearly 
the  existence  of  an  instinct,  which  may  be  de¬ 
fined  as  cunning,  or  tact. 

The  situation  of  the  organ  varies  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  in  different  classes  of  animals.  In  the 
monkey  tribe  it  is  situated  as  in  man.  In  car¬ 
nivorous  animals — in  the  dog,  fox,  wolf,  martin, 
and  pole  cat — it  is  situated  above  the  squamous 
process  of  the  temporal  bone,  about  the  middle 
of  the  inferior  edge  of  the  parietal  bone.  In 
the  herbivorous  animals  it  is  somewhat  higher 
up,  but  generally  much  less  developed.  It  is 
very  small  in  the  hare,  roe,  rabbit,  and  squirrels,  but 
immensely  developed  in  the  fox.  The  cunning 
of  Reynard  has  ever  been  a  fertile  source  for 
fabulists.  The  stratagems  of  cats,  dogs,  martins, 
&c.,  to  escape  from  danger,  or  to  catch  their 
prey,  are  most  remarkable.  Gall  says,  “  the  fox 
and  wolf,  unless  pressed  by  hunger,  rarely  levy 
contributions  on  their  neighbours.  They  never 
forget  that  they  must  be  aware  of  snares.  When 
warned  by  the  wind  that  their  prey  is  near, 
they  steal  slowly  along,  but  when  at  a  distance, 
they  fly  to  approach  it:  often,  when  hunting  in 
packs,  w ill  they  carefully  reconnoitre  the  course 
the  roebuck,  stag,  or  hare  has  taken,  and  then 
divide  into  parties,  the  more  easily  to  put  their 
victim  at  bay.  In  the  Circus,  at  Vienna,  they 
very  frequently  put  several  ducks  into  a  reservoir 
of  water,  and  then  let  loose  upon  them  some 
bears.  The  moment  a  bear  entered  the  water, 
nothing  more  was  to  be  seen  of  the  ducks. 
When,  after  many  efforts,  a  bear  succeeded,  at 
last,  in  getting  a  duck,  the  latter  would  feign 
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death,  so  as  even  to  appear  stiff  and  cold ;  but 
hardly  had  the  bear  laid  him  on  the  ground, 
when  the  duck  fled  swiftly  back  to  the  water.” 

It  is  very  prominently  developed  in  some 
birds,  and  their  cunning,  and  secretiveness,  are 
frequently  displayed, — the  raven,  the  magpie, 
and  jay  are  examples. 

Natural  Language. — The  physiognomical 
expression  of  this  faculty,  is  a  partial  closing  up, 
as  it  were,  all  the  outlets  of  communication 
with  the  external  world  : — the  eye  is  half  closed, 
and  looks  obliquely,  as  though  nothing  should 
escape,  but  every  thing  would  be  seen;  the  nose 
is  often  compressed  ;  the  mouth  closed,  and  lips 
drawn  inwards;  the  head  carried  forward,  and 
a  little  on  one  side ;  the  whole  body  is  contract¬ 
ed,  and  the  feet  advanced  slowly,  and  put  down 
gently — the  individual  creeping  about,  as  it 
were — exactly  the  opposite  of  the  extended  car¬ 
riage,  and  firm  tread  of  combativeness,  which 
advances  boldly,  with  a  full  front  to  the  danger. 
There  is  an  invariable  indirectness  in  the  car¬ 
riage,  replies,  and  acts  of  any  one,  when  under 
the  influence  of  this  faculty  : — the  finger  placed 
on  the  closed  lips,  and  the  softly  breathed  “hush,” 
are  the  natural  expressions  of  this  faculty. 
Some  people  are  remarkable  for  the  quiet  way 
in  which  they  go  about,  always  stealing,  as  it 
were,  on  others. 

From  what  has  been  stated  of  these  two  or¬ 
gans  it  will  be  seen,  that  they  exercise  a  most 
important  influence  on  the  character, — it  must, 
therefore,  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  un¬ 
derstand  their  sphere,  and  modes  of  action.  All 
the  faculties  are,  doubtless,  of  use,  but  all  are 
liable  to  abuse,  and  when  seeking  their  own  gra¬ 
tification,  the  greatest  evils  accrue  from  the  im¬ 
pulses  of  these  powders  being  followed,  and,  as 
we  have  before  remarked,  the  over-activity  of 
any  of  the  feelings,  tends  to  produce  the  evils 
their  use  is  specifically  calculated  to  enable  us 
to  avoid.  Thus  secretiveness,  when  employed 
to  enable  us  to  carry  the  dictates  of  the  moral 
sentiments,  enlightened  by  intellect,  enables  us  to 
avoid  danger,  and  to  overcome  by  tact,  danger 
and  difficulty,  wffien  positive  strength  and  open¬ 
ness  would  be  useless;  but  when  stratagem  is 
adopted,  from  the  excessive  activity  of  secretive¬ 
ness,  it  engenders  a  blind  confidence,  it  begets  a 
fancied  security,  which  leaves  the  individual  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  very  danger  he  believes  himself  se¬ 
curely  shielded  from — like  the  bird  in  the  desert, 
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which  forcing  its  head  into  the  sand,  fancies  its 
whole  body  is  hid  from  view.  It  is  the  same  with 
cautiousness, — in  its  proper  use,  it  gives  the  power 
of  avoiding  danger,  by  halting  in  our  onward 
course,  until  it  is  safe  to  proceed,  and  so  tends  to 
the  successful  issue  of  enterprises  and  endea¬ 
vours;  but  over-active,  dangers  are  conjured  up, 
the  phantoms  of  difficulty  are  seen  floating  be¬ 
fore  the  mental  vision,  action  is  interrupted, 
and  what  was  intended  to  strengthen,  and  give 
confidence,  by  deliberation  and  circumspection, 
produces  the  utmost  infirmity  of  purposes,  until, 
at  last,  under  the  baneful  influence  of  diseased 
cautiousness,  an  individual  may  be  reduced  to 
such  a  state  of  prostration,  that  he  fears  even  to 
quit  his  house,  lest  imaginary  tilings  should 


fall  on  his  devoted  head,  and  crush  him  to  the 
earth.  To  such  a  state  of  horror  may  an  indi¬ 
vidual  be  brought  under  this  influence  of  some 
imaginary  ill,  that  fathers  have  been  known  to 
murder  their  own  children,  lest  they  should 
come  to  want.  How  careful  should  all  be,  then, 
who  have  children,  to  learn  how  to  train  this 
feeling,  that  the  objects  of  their  solicitude  may 
not  be  exposed  in  their  after  life  to  the  dangers 
resulting  from  the  want  of  a  due  activity  of  this 
group  of  organs,  or,  what  is  a  danger  still  more 
carefully  to  be  guarded  against,  that  they  do  not 
excite  them  to  a  degree  that  may  lead  to  vice  and 
misery,  from  their  morbid  activity,  should  they 
be  excited  by  circumstances  appealing  strongly 
to  these  feelings. 


RESTRAINING  GROUP  OF  ORGANS. 


Large. 


Small. 


DIGNITATIVE  GROUP, 


We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  organ 
forming  a  group,  which,  in  their  combined  ac¬ 
tion,  tends  to  give  chaiacter,  and  impart  an 
amount  of  dignity  to  the  individual.  rI  he  or¬ 
gans  comprised  in  this  group  aie  self-esteem, 
love  of  approbation,  and  firmness.  The  two 
former,  together  with  cautiousness,  which  is  one 
of  the  restraining  powers,  in  our  classification, 
have  been  described  geneially  by  phrenologists 
as  the  inferior  sentiments,  that  is,  according  to 
Spurzheim,  Combe,  and  others,  they  are  powers 
which  partake  equally  of  the  nature  of  the  mo¬ 
ral  sentiments  and  the  animal  propensities,  and 
may  be  directed  to  act  with  either  of  these  classes 
of  feelings,  and  will  produce  either  virtue,  or 
vice,  in  proportion  as  they  are  governed  by  the 
one  or  the  other.  We  have  before  stated,  we 
do  not  recognise  this  division  of  faculties  into 
animal  powers,  and  powers  peculiar  to  man, — we 
do  not  know  what  is  peculiar  to  man,  but  we  do 
know  that  what  are  called  the  highest  senti¬ 
ments,  and  the  lowest  feelings,  act  equally  as  pro¬ 
pellents  in  inducing  action  and  exciting  the  in¬ 
tellectual  powers.  A  line  drawn  horizontally 
thiough  the  centre  of  cautiousness  and  causality, 
round  the  head,  will  about  pass  through  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  love  of  approbation  and  self-esteem.  The 
height  and  breadth  ol  the  region  above  this 
line,  is  indicative  of  the  volume  of  brain  in  the 
coronal  region,  the  seat  of  the  moral  and  pro¬ 
gressive  feelings  of  man, 

Seif-Esteem.' — Dr.  Gall  discovered  this  or¬ 
gan:— his  attention  was  called  to  it  by  the 


marked  characteristics  he  observed  of  pride  in 
several  individuals.  He  found  this  part  of  the 
head  very  strikingly  developed  in  a  beggar,  who 
had  always  been  too  proud  to  w  ork, — but  in  this 
case  there  was  a  great  deficiency  of  mental 
power.  A  physician  of  Vienna  carried  the 
feeling  to  such  an  extent,  that  when  called  to  a 
consultation,  even  with  older  practitioners  than 
himself,  he  would  always  take  the  precedence  in 
entering  and  quitting  the  apartment,  and,  wffien 
any  document  was  to  be  subscribed,  he  insisted 
upon  placing  his  signature  first.  Dr.  Gall  saw 
a  girl,  at  Heidelberg,  who  had  this  organ  very 
prominently  developed.  The  least  familiarity 
in  w  ord,  or  gesture,  displeased  her.  She  called 
on  God,  on  trifling  occasions,  inferring  that  he 
took  especial  interest  in  her  affairs.  She  carried 
her  head  erect,  and  a  little  backwards, —  was  inca¬ 
pable  of  submission, — spoke  with  great  assurance 
and  presumption, — and  was  very  violent  when 
in  a  passion.  A  vast  number  of  instances  cor¬ 
roborating  the  views  of  Dr.  Gall,  were  observed 
in  different  establishments  for  the  insane.  One 
young  man  believed  the  queen  of  heaven  had 
selected  him  for  her  spouse.  His  usual  attitude 
w  as  that  of  an  arrogant  despot — one  foot  placed 
in  advance — the  body  stiff  and  erect — the  head 
a  little  backward.  4A  hen  Dr.  Gall  desired  to  ex¬ 
amine  his  head,  he  replied  arrogantly,  “  I  have 
no  such  head  as  common  men  possess,  but  a  head 
peculiar  to  gods  and  kings.”  This  organ  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  fully  established.  r 
( To  be  Continued.) 
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DISEASES  &  WOUNDS  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

In  order  to  prove  that  the  brain  is  exclusively 
the  organ  of  the  mind,  I  have  observed  that  its 
functions  are  more  or  less  disturbed  by  the  dis¬ 
eases  and  wounds  of  the  brain.  Hildanus  re¬ 
lates  that  the  skull  of  a  boy,  ten  years  of  age 
was  by  an  accident  depressed  near  the  lambdoid 
suture ;  and,  as  no  harm  immediately  resulted 
from  it,  the  bone  was  not  lifted  up.  The  boy, 
however,  who  was  endowed  with  strong  mental 
dispositions,  by  degrees  lost  memory  and  judg¬ 
ment;  became  incapable  of  learning  anything; 
and  finished  by  becoming  an  idiot,  living  till  40 
years  of  age.  Repeated  observations  induced 
also  Boerhaave  to  say,  that  if  the  bones  of  the 
skull  be  depressed,  and  compress  the  brain,  numb¬ 
ness  of  the  senses,  fainting,  giddiness,  want  of 
consciousness  and  delirium,  result  from  it.  In 
the  writings,  too,  of  Morgagni,  Haller  and  others, 
many  slight  injuries  of  the  brain  are  quoted,  by 
which  the  faculties  of  the  mind  were  disturbed. 
It  seems  superfluous  to  quote  a  greater  number 
of  such  examples.  Several  authors  have  even 
maintained  that  every  injury  of  the  brain  neces¬ 
sarily  produces  some  derangement  of  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  mind. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  observations  have 
been  published  according  to  which  the  most  con 
siderable  injuries  of  the  brain  have  not  impaired 
the  manifestations  of  the  mind.  Thus,  a  person 
was  wounded  in  the  head  by  a  shot ;  the  ball 
remained  in  the  brain ;  and,  after  the  death  of 
this  person,  the  ball  was  found  near  the  pineal 
gland :  yet,  this  man  lived  several  years  after  the 
accident  without  manifesting  the  least  derange¬ 
ment  of  the  intellectual  faculties.*  The  skull  of 
a  child  of  eight  years  of  age  was  broken  by  the 
kick  of  a  horse;  and,  bits  of  the  cineritious  sub¬ 
stance,  larger  than  a  hen’s  egg  (as  it  is  expressed), 
came  out  and  were  lost :  yet,  this  child  was  per¬ 
fectly  cured,  and  his  intellectual  faculties  did  not 
suffer,  j*  A  person,  fifteen  years  of  age,  received 
a  blow  on  the  head  with  a  stone ;  his  brain  be¬ 
came  black,  and  issued  out  of  the  wound  ;  and, 
in  a  fit  of  delirium,  he  with  violence  pulled  away 
the  apparatus  which  covered  the  wound,  and  with 
it  a  considerable  portion  of  the  injured  brain: 
the  cerebral  substance  was,  consequently,  injured 
down  to  the  corpus  callosum ;  and,  the  patient 
was  paralysed,  but  his  intelligence  was  not  im¬ 
paired.!  A  child  seven  years  of  age,  had  a  severe 
wound  on  his  head  by  a  fall  from  a  horse;  and, 
the  brain  issued  continually  by  new  excrescences, 
without  doing  any  harm  to  the  intellectual  fa¬ 
culties,  though  the  ulceration  penetrated  to  the 
cerebral  substance.  Another  child  lost  a  great 
deal  of  his  brain  by  fungus,  which  grew  during 
four  months:  and,  the  cineritious  substance,  en¬ 
tirely  destroyed  at  the  place  of  the  wound,  was 
changed  into  purulent  matter:  yet,  the  child 
preserved  consciousness,  and  spoke  with  under¬ 
standing  till  his  death. ||  A  stag  drove  its  horn 

*  Memoires  de  l’Acad.  Me  Chir.  tom.  i.  p.  134. 

•f  Ibid.  p.  126.  J  Ibid.  p.  150. 

11  Van  Swieton,  tom.  i..  p.  440. 


through  the  orbit  into  the  head  of  a  hunter,  so 
that  the  end  of  the  horn  came  out  at  the  top  of 
the  hunter’s  head ;  and,  notwithstanding  this 
accident,  thehuuter  walked  home  two  leagues  on 
foot.  A  great  number  of  similar  cases  have  been 
noted,  partly  as  extraordinary  observations,  and 
partly  in  order  to  prove  that  the  brain  is  not  the 
organ  of  the  mind,  and  that  the  functio  ns  of  the 
intellectual  faculties  are  independent  of  the  or¬ 
ganization. 

There  are  still  more  numerous  examples  of 
derangement  in  the  intellectual  faculties,  while 
not  the  least  defect  could  be  discovered  in  the 
brain.  Indeed,  in  many  cases  of  mental  aliena¬ 
tion,  instead  of  finding  out  any  cause  in  the 
brain,  an  evidently  diseased  state  has  been  ob¬ 
served  in  quite  different  parts,  as  in  the  liver, 
bowels,  &c.  Hence,  Pinel  affirms,  that  the  most 
exact  dissections  have  not  taught  anything  in 
respect  to  the  seat  of  mental  alienation,  and  that 
we  have  from  the  diseases  of  the  brain,  no  suf¬ 
ficient  data  to  conclude  that  the  brain  is  exclu¬ 
sively  the  organ  of  the  intellectual  faculties. 

In  order  to  correct  these  facts,  opposite  in 
appearance,  we  must  consider  two  questions: 
Was  it,  before  the  present  time,  possible  to  judge 
accurately  of  diseases  and  wrounds  of  the  brain  in 
respect  to  their  nature?  And  was  it,  before  the 
present  time,  possible  to  judge  correctly  of  the 
effects  produced  by  them  in  the  manifestations  of 
the  intellectual  faculties?  It  wras  evidently  im¬ 
possible  to  make  exact  anatomical  observations 
upon  an  organization  which  was  not  only  un- 
known,  but  in  respect  to  wdiich  were  entertained 
notions,  not  only  quite  erroneous,  but  entirely 
opposite  to  its  real  structure ;  and,  it  is  beyond 
doubt,  that  this  hitherto  was  the  case  with  the 
internal  structure  of  the  brain.  Moreover,  the 
authority  of  writers  induces  too  often  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  facts,  which  never  had  existence.  Mor¬ 
gagni,  for  instance,  maintains  that  the  brains  of 
those  who  are  proud  and  stubborn,  are  hard  and 
coriaceous;  and,  that  the  brains  of  those  who 
have  a  meek,  unsteady  and  undecided  character, 
are  soft.  Theophilus  Bonnet  relates  that  the 
brains  of  some  wdio  died  of  anger  and  fury  were 
hard,  dry,  and  friable.  According  to  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  Portal,  in  fools  the  convolutions  of  the 
brain  are  less  deep :  according  to  Dumas,  in  rea¬ 
sonable  men  the  form  of  the  brain  is  round  :  this 
author  advances  also  that  the  character  of  any 
person  is  mild  or  hasty ;  that  his  ideas  are  lively 
and  rational,  or  heavy  and  confused;  that  he 
is  an  idiot  ora  fool,  according  as  his  brain  is  more 
or  less  of  a  dark  colour,  more  or  less  firm,  &c. 
Though,  however,  such  exaggerated  notions  are 
ill-founded,  can  it  be  right  to  conclude  that  in 
madness  and  idiotism,  the  organ  of  the  mini 
undergoes  no  kind  of  derangement  ?  Hence,  it 
seems  necessary,  to  inquire  what  changes  can 
take  place  in  the  cerebral  mass  in  general,  or  in 
any  of  its  particular  parts ;  and,  it  is  also  neces¬ 
sary  to  consider  whether  any  derangement  may 
happen  which  cannot  be  observed  by  the  five 
external  senses?  If  any  one  die  by  being  struck 
by  a  thunderbolt,  or  in  consequence  of  the  gout 
in  the  stomach,  or  of  hydrophobia,  or  of  tetanus, 
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no  derangement  is  discovered  in  the  nervous  sys- 

O  v 

tern:  are  we,  therefore,  authorised  to-  say  that 
the  nervous  system  has  not  in  these  cases  suf¬ 
fered  any  change? 

In  the  same  way,  certain  alterations  of  the 
brain  are  not  visible  if  they  be  transitory,  but 
they  become  manifest  after  a  lapse  of  time.  The 
blood-vessels  are  then  sometimes  found  ossified ; 
and  sometimes  a  great  quantity  of  bony  sub¬ 
stance  is  deposited  on  the  internal  surface  of  the 
skull,  and  the  cerebral  mass  itself  is  diminished 
in  size. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  all  the  derangements 
of  the  manifestations  of  the  mind  result  immedi¬ 
ately  from  a  change  in  the  brain.  We  admit 
that  the  remote  causes  of  mental  diseases  often 
reside  in  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen  ;  but  does 
it  follow  that  their  immediate  cause  is  not  in  the 
brain  ?  Intestinal  worms  produce,  by  their  irri¬ 
tations  of  the  bowels,  a  bad  breath,  cough, 
grinding  of  teeth,,  tickling  in  the  nose,  blindness, 
madhess,.  &c.,  but  the  bowels  are  no  more  the 
seat  of  the  madness  than  they  are  the  seat  of  the 
gnashing  of  the  teeth,  of  the  tickling  of  the  nose, 
or  of  the  blindness.  There  exists,  then,  an  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  viscera  upon  the  brain,  and  vice 
versa  ;  and,  therefore,  the  functions  of  the  brain 
may  be  deranged  by  the  influence  of  parts  so 
remote.  It  is,  however,  conceivable  that  a  de¬ 
rangement  of  the  brain,  which,  at  the  beginning, 
is  only  sympathetic,  may  continue  after  the  first 
cause  no  longer  exists ;  that  is,  if  the  first  cause 
have  pi'oduced  an  alteration  in  the  cerebral  mass. 
On  account  of  the  reciprocal  influence  of  the 
brain  and  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen,  many  de¬ 
rangements  of  the  functions  of  the  viscera  result 
from  differentaffections  of  the  brain :  thus, Tear  re¬ 
laxes- tlie  bowels,  grief  troubles  digestion,  anger 
deranges  the  secretion  of  bile,.&c.  And  as  a  de¬ 
rangement  of  the  viscera  may  tlius  produce  the 
derangement  of  the  functions  of  the  brain,  which 
may  still  augment  the  disease  of  the  viscera;  so 
a  derangement  of  the  functions  of  a  viscus  may 
result  from  certain  moral  sentiments,  and  may 
reciprocally  augment  the  disease  of  the  brain. 

It  is  also  true  that  very  considerable  injuries 
of  the  brain  produce  sometimes  very  slight  per¬ 
turbations  in  the  manifestations  of  the  mind; 
and  that,  on  the  contrary,  very  slight  injuries  of 
the 'brain  are  accompanied  often  with  the  most 
violent  symptoms.  This,  however,  happens  also 
in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Very  considerable 
abscesses  are  sometimes  found  in  the  lungs  with¬ 
out  a  considerable  preceding  derangement  of  the 
respiration:  are  not  the  lungs,  therefore,,  the 
organ  of  respiration  ?  Ossifications  have  some¬ 
times  been  observed-,  in  the  heart,  without  any 
remarkable  disturbance  of  the  circulation  :  is  not. 
the  heart,  therefore,  the  organ  to  circulation  ? 
Hence,  evidently,  it  is  wrong  to  attribute  to  the 
wound,  or  to  its  seat,  what  can  be  attributed 
only  to  the  particular  irritability  of  the  patient. 
Thus  may  we  explain  why  often  no  bad  symp¬ 
tom  results  from  a  very  considerable  wound 
of  the  brain,  namely,  this  occurs  only  in 
patients  whose  irritability  is  very  weak ;  for  in 


very  irritable  persons  very  slight  wounds  pro¬ 
duce  the  most  serious  consequences. 

It  remains  for  me  to  mention  certain  state¬ 
ments  that  half  the  brain  has  been  completely  de¬ 
stroyed  by  suppuration,  while  the  manifestation* 
of  the  intellectual  faculties  have  remained. 
Now,  it  seems  that  in  such  a  case  the  half,  at 
least,  of  the  manifestations  ought  to  be  annihi¬ 
lated.  Though,  however,  these  observations 
seem  to  be  incorrect,  let  us  admit  them  as  they 
are  related  :  let  us  even  join  to  them  an  observa¬ 
tion  made  by  Gall  at  Vienna.  He  attended  a 
clergyman  in  the  Theresian  Institution,  who,  for 
a  long  time  had  a  postular  erisypelas,  which  dis¬ 
appeared  and  re-appeared  from  time  to  time : 
his  left  side  became  weaker  by  degrees,  so  that 
at  last  he  could  not  walk  without  a  stick;  and, 
finally,  he  was  struck  with  apoplexy  and  died  in 
a  few  hours  : — three  days  before,  he  had  preached 
and  delivered  a  lecture  at  the  school.  On  the 
dissection  of  his  head,  the  middle  part  of  the 
right  hemisphere,  as  large  as  one's-  hand,  was 
found  changed  into  a  yellowish  and  g ruinous 
substance.  Gall,  however,  regrets  his  not  then 
knowing  the  structure  of  the  brain,  and  being 
prevented  from  making  exact  observations  of  it. 
It  is,  however  certain,  that  notwithstanding  this 
considerable  alteration  of  the  hemisphere,  the 
intellectual  facidties  of  this  individual  manifested 
themselves  with  surprising  regularity.  It  re¬ 
mains,  therefore,  to  be  examined  how  such  ob¬ 
servations  are  to  be  explained,  if  the  brain  be  the 
organ  of  the  mind. 

In  this  objection,  and,  generally,. in  all?  injuries 
of  the  brain,  the  duplicity  of  the  nervous  systems 
has  been  forgotten.  One  half,  however,  of  the 
brain  may  be  destroyed,  and  the  other  half  still 
continue  to  exert  the  manifestations  of  the  mind. 
One  of  the  optic,  auditory,  olfactory,  or  other 
nerves  may  be  destroyed,  while  the  other  mani¬ 
fests  its  function.  In  the  same  manner,  one  side 
of  the  brain,  or  one  hemisphere  may  be  destroyed, 
wdiile  the  other  hemisphere  continues  to  manifest 
the  faculties  of  the  mind.  Now,  it  is  evident, 
that  both  hemispheres  of  the  brain  may  be  in  a 
quite  different  or  even  opposite  state.  Tied  email 
relates  the  example  of  one  Moser,  who  was  insane 
on  one  side,  and  who  observed  his  insanity,  with 
the  other.  Gall  attended  a  minister  who,  having 
a  similar  disease  for  three  years,  heard  constantly 
on  his  left  side  reproaches  and  injuries;  and 
turned  his  head  to  that  side  in  order  to  look  at 
the  persons:  with  his  right  side  he  commonly 
judged  of  the  madness  of  his  left  side  ;  but,  some¬ 
times,  in  a  fit  of  fever  he  could  not  rectify  his 
peculiar  state:  long  after  being  cured,  if  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  angry,  or  if  he  had  drunk  more  than 
he  was  accustomed  to  do,  he  observed  in.  his  left: 
side  a  tendency  to  his- former  alienation-.. 

These  observations  seem  to  be  extraordinary  •- 
but,  the  opposite  state  of  both  hemispheres  is  not 
rare.  It  exists,,  evidently,  in  the  hemiplegia, 
w  herein  one  hemisphere  is  paralysed  and  deprived 
of  activity,  w  hile  the  other  continues  to  exert  its 
functions,  so.  that  the  patients  do  not  seem. to 
have  lost  any  faculty  of  the  mind.  One  half  of 
the  tongue  is  then  paralysed,  one  eye  is  blind,  one 
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vear  deaf;  while  the  taste  remains,  the  other  eye 
-sees,  and  the  other  ear  hears.  Sometimes,  one  he¬ 
misphere  of  the  brain  is  inflamed,  and  the  other 
not.  In  the  megrim,  the  blood-vessels  are  more  full 
on  the  diseased  side.  A  child  died  by  a  violent 
blow  applied  to  the  right  side  of  the  head:  on 
dissection,  that  side  was  found  quite  pale  and 
bloodless,  and  the  left,  on  the  contrary,  was  in¬ 
jected  and  loaded  with  blood — an  evident  proof 
■that  the  hemispheres  may  be  in  an  opposite  state : 
if  this  child  had  continued  to  live,  he  would  have 
been  paralysed  on  one  side,  and  he  w'ould  have 
suffered  violent  convulsions  on  the  other.  I 
dissected  the  brain  of  a  mad  girl,  and  found 
that  on  the  left  side  much  of  the  inferior  large 
apparatus  of  increase -(thalamus)  was  destroyed 
by  ulceration ;  and,  that  the  nervous  bundles 
-were  diminished  in  size,  and  theconvolutions  pro¬ 
portionate  ;  wbile,  on  the  right  side,  all  -the 
parts  "were  larger.  Thus,  as  dt  is  proved  that  all 
•the  cerebral  parts  are  double,  and -that  one  half 
may  be  in  a  different  state  from  the  other,  it 
may  -easily  be  conceived  that  any  special  faculty 
may  manifest  itself,  as  long  as  the  respective 
■organ  it  not  utterly  destroyed  on  both  sides. 

Let  us  examine  whether  it -was  hitherto  possi¬ 
ble  to  judge  correctly  of  the  derangement  of  the 
manifestations- of  the  mind.  No  one  more  sen¬ 
sibly  feels  the  insufficiency  of  the  actual  state  of 
our  knowledge  of  human  nature,  than  those  who 
observe  the  derangements  of  the  manifestations 
of  the  mind.  Pinel  despairs  of  our  ever  being 
able  to  know  the  cause  of  mental  derangement, 
on  account  of  our  ignorance  of  its  healthy  state. 

I  shall  here  limit  my  observations  to  the  expo¬ 
sure  of  the  defectiveness  of  the  proceedings  of 
our  predecessors. 

All  reports  relative  to  wounds  of  the  head, 
and  the  injuries  of  the  brain,  while  the  mani¬ 
festations  of  the  mind  were  preserved,  are  con¬ 
fined  to  the  follow  ing  expressions  : — The  patient 
continued  to  walk,  to  eat  and  drink;  lie  had  his 
consciousness  entire,  viz.  he  knew  all  around 
him  ;  he  manifested  some  memory  and  judg¬ 
ment  ;  and  consequently  he  possessed  all  the 
faculties  of  the  mind,  and  none  of  them  wrere  dis¬ 
turbed.  If,  however,  a  person  of  a  .mild  and 
peaceable  character,  after  being  wounded  on  the  j 
"brain  by  a  stone,  become  quarrelsome  and  mo¬ 
rose;  and  if  another,  whose  actions  were  irre¬ 
proachable,  after  being  .wounded  on  the  head, 
feel  an  irresistible  inclination  to  steal ;  it  is,  in¬ 
deed,  evident  that  these  persons  have  pre¬ 
served  consciousness,  memory,  judgment,  and 
imagination;  but  can  we  thence  infer  that 
the  injury  of  the  brain  has  not  produced  any  de¬ 
rangement  of  the  manifestations  of  the  mind? 
Moreover,  animals  have  consciousness,  memory, 
.and  judgment;  are  they,  therefore,  men?  If  the 
faculties  of  a  man  w  ere  by  any  disease  reduced 
to  the  level  of  those  of  a  dog,  and  preserve  the 
functions  of  the  five  external  senses,  as  well  as 
some  degree  ol  memory  and  judgment,  would 
he,  therefore,  have  lost  no  characteristic  faculty 
of  humanity  ?  If  partial  idiots  have  perception, 
memory,  and  judgment,  do,  therefore,  all  their 
faculties  manifest  themselves?  If  in  partial 
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madness  the  patients  preserve  consciousness,  me¬ 
mory,  and  judgment ;  and  if  their  imagination 
be  even  exalted;  are,  therefore,  all  their  facul¬ 
ties  unimpaired  ?  Finally,  if  persons  by  a  con¬ 
cussion  of  the  brain,  or  by  a  fit  of  apoplexy, 
lose  the  memory  of  proper  names,  or  of  a  lan¬ 
guage,  and  if  they  preserve  the  functions  of  the 
five  senses,  memory,  and  judgment,  have  they, 
therefore,  lost  nothing  at  all?  Thus,  it  is 
evident  that  now  the  manifestations  of  this,  and 
then  of  that  faculty  of  the  mind  may  be  de¬ 
ranged.  or  destroyed,  though  the  patient  is  in¬ 
correctly  said  to  preserve  .the  faculties  which 
constitute  the  whole  intellectual  being.  It  fol¬ 
lows,  also,  that  it  lias  hitherto  been  impossible 
to  judge  accurat  ely  of  the  effects’ of  diseases  .and 
injuries  of  the  brain,  because  all  physiologists 
considered  only  the  general  attributes  of  the  un¬ 
derstanding,  and  were  quite  .ignorant,  with  re¬ 
gard,  to  the  special  faculties.  Hence,  inquiries 
into  the  injuries  of  the  brain,  in  respect  to  men¬ 
tal  alienation,  must  be  made  with  more  exact¬ 
ness  than  it  has  hitherto  been  possible  to  make 
them, — Spurzheim. 


ON  an  ORGAN  and  FACULTY  of  CONTRAST; 
with  preliminary'  remarks  on  the  nature  and 
operations  of  the  Intellectual  Faculties  J  being 
a  report,  v'ith  emendations  of  an  address  delivered 
before  the  Phrenological  Association,  on  Friday, 
July  1th,  by  Hudson  Lowe,  Esq. 

1. — The  most  essential  distinction  between  the 
phenomena  of  mind  is  that  between  the  receptive 
and  spontaneous  states ;  that  in  which  it  is  pas¬ 
sive  to  the  impressions  of  the  external  world,  and 
that  in  which  it  exhibits  its  owm  free  activity.  Pure 
receptivity,  indeed  the  “  tabula  rasa,"  does  not 
exist  in  the  mind,  for  even  our  sensible  impres¬ 
sions  presuppose  certain  forms  of  cognition,  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  perception  takes  place.  This  is 
proved  by  the  necessary  character -of  propositions 
which  we  may  advance  relatively  to  the  objects 
of  sense.*  For  instance,  w  e  affirm  that  of  neces¬ 
sity,  all  forms  are  reducible  to  the  rectilinear, 
and  the  curvilinear,  that  direction  can  only  be 
threefold, — horizontal,  vertical,  or  diagonal. 
All  mathematical  propositions  belong  to  the 
same  class,  and  have  the  same  necessary  evi¬ 
dence.  But  no  necessary  and  universal  conclu- 
sion  can  be  a  mere  generalization  -of  experience, 
since  the  generalizations  of  experience  are  al¬ 
ways  liable  to  be  modified  by  any  new  example 
That  which  is  demonstrative  must  belong  to  the 
nature  of  the  mental  faculties,  in  itself,  only  the 
contingent  belonging  to  the  province  of  experi- 

*  It  is  of  high  importance,  that  clearerconeeptions 
on  this  subject,  should  be  disseminated;  but  if  does 
not  constitute  the  subject  matter  of  my  essay,  though 
bearing  upon  it.  I  propose  giving  a  further  deve¬ 
lopment  in  a  note,  in  which  the  elucidation  it  has 
received  from  Leibnitz  and  Kant,  will  receive  atten¬ 
tion  and  reference.  Any  obscurity  which  may  exist, 
in  the  above  version,  must,  in  justice,  be  attributed 
to  the  brevity  which  I  have  deemed  advisable  in  this 
instance. 
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ence.  Inasmuch,,  then,  as  we  can  allege  concern¬ 
ing  the  relations  of  space,  many  propositions  of  a 
necessary  and  universal  character,  and  that  those 
relations  of  space  are  manifestly  the  conditions  of 
all  sensible  experience,  it  follows,  that  all  sen¬ 
sible  experience  takes  place  according  to  certain 
pre-established  forms  of  cognition.  It  is  not 
disputed  that  in  the  order  of  time,  sensible  im¬ 
pressions  are  the  awakeners  of  our  understanding, 
Put  affirmed  that  all  our  conceptions  of  external 
■objects  are  combined  from  those  sensible  impres¬ 
sions,  and  from  the  forms  of  cognition  proper  to 
the  understanding  itself. 

2. — This  premised,  that  in  perception  itself 
the  understanding  has  its  share  as  well  as  the 
senses,*  we  may  proceed  with  no  fear  of  misre¬ 
presentation  to  distinguish  between  the  passive 
state  of  the  mind  in  which  it  receives  impres¬ 
sions  from  without,  and  the  spontaneous  or  ac¬ 
tive  state,  in  which  it  produces  new  combi¬ 
nations,  or  reproduces  those  previously  formed. 
To  the  division  of  mind  in  these  states,  has 
been  superadded — the  voluntary  state.  But 
howrever  important,  in  the  general  view  of  our 
mental  constitution,  the  operation  of  will  upon 
intellect,  yet,  in  a  classification  of  the  purely  in¬ 
tellectual  operations,  this  distinction  does  not 
appear  admissible.  For,  whether  wTe  suppose  a 
loose  given  to  the  floating  caprices  of  fancy,  or, 
our  faculties  strained  to  the  completion  of  a 
given  task,  in  either  case  we  cannot  conceive 
any  other  mental  operations  than  those  already 
spoken  of — receptivity  to  external  impressions, 
or  combination  of  those  impressions,  or,  repro¬ 
duction  of  combinations  previously  formed .  f  To 
the  first  of  these  processes  has  been  given  the 
name  of  perception, — the  two  last  have  been 
confounded,  or,  rather,  the  first  lost  sight  of  in 
the  last,  under  the  names  association  and  sugges¬ 
tion — terms,  as  yet,  used  pretty  nearly  in  the 
same  sense. 

3. — As  confirming  this  statement,  and  as  illus¬ 
trating  the  present  state  of  philosophy,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  doctrine  of  association,  the  following 
citations  will  be  useful.  “  Both  Hartley  and 
Condillac,”  says  Mackintosh,  “agree  in  referring 
all  the  intellectual  operations  to  the  association 
of  ideas,  and,  in  representing  that  association  as 
reducible  to  the  single  law,  that  ideas,  which 
enter  the  mind  at  the  same  time,  acquire  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  call  up  each  other,  which  is  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  frequency  of  previous  conjunc¬ 
tions.” — Mackintosh' s  Ethic.  Philosophy,  p.  248. 

“That  one  thought,”  says  Dugald  Stewart, 

«  This  conclusion,  philosophically  demonstrable, 
is  supported  inductively  by  phrenology,  inasmuch, 
as  we  hold  the  conversance  of  persons  with  external 
objects  to  be  commensurate  rather  with  special  cere¬ 
bral  development  than  with  that  of  the  organs  of 
sense.  Yet  the  greater  number  of  the  members  of 
the  "Phrenological  Association,”  or,  at  least,  its 
committee,  had,  obviously,  not  got  beyond  the  now 
obsolete  doctrine,  sketched  by  Locke,  and  carica¬ 
tured  by  Condillac. 

-J*  Judgment  is  not  a  process,  but  the  conclusion 
of  a  process :  the  terms  I  judge,  and  I  conclude, 
are  in  synonymous  use. 


“  is  often  suggested  to  the  mind  by  another,  and, 
that  the  sight  of  an  external  object  often  recalls 
former  occurrences,  and  revives  former  feelii  ’  , 
are  facts,  which  are  perfectly  familiar,  even  to 
those  who  are  the  least  disposed  to  speculate  con¬ 
cerning  the  principles  of  their  nature.”  Thus, 
in  passing  along  a  road  which  we  have  formerly 
travelled  in  company  with  a  friend,  “We  recollect 
in  such  a  scene  that  a  particular  subject  was 
started ;  and  in  passing  the  different  houses, 
and  plantations,  and  rivers,  the  arguments  we 
were  discussing  when  w'e  last  saw  them,  recur, 
spontaneously  to  the  memory.  The  connex¬ 
ion  which  is  formed  between  the  words  of 
a  language  and  the  ideas  they  denote;  the 
connexion  which  is  formed  between  the  dif¬ 
ferent  wrords  of  a  discourse  we  have  committed 
to  memory;  the  connexion  between  the  different 
notes  of  a  piece  of  music  in  the  mind  of  a  |  musi¬ 
cian,  are  all  obvious  instances  of  the  same  gene¬ 
ral  law  of  nature”. — Stewart's  Flem.  of  the  Phil, 
of  the  Human  Mind,  vol.  i.,  chap,  v.,  p.  1. 

Brown  uses  the  term  of  simple  suggestion  to 
signify  those  phenomena  “  which  are  usually 
classed  under  the  general  term  of  the  Association 
of  Ideas, — a  term  employed  to  denote  that  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  mind  by  which  feelings*  that  were 
formerly  excited  by  an  external  cause,  arise,  af¬ 
terwards,  in  regular  succession  to  each  other,  as 
it  were,  spontaneously,  or  at  least  without  the 
immediate  presence  ofany'knowm  external  cause. 

( Brown's  Lectures,  vol.  ii.,  p.  199.,  1st  Edit.) 
And  Coleridge,  after  giving  a  list,  which  he  at¬ 
tributes  to  Aristotle,  of  what  are  generally  termed 
the  principles,  but  what  he  terms  the  agents,  or 
occasioning  causes,  in  the  practical  determination 
of  the  general  law  says,  “  In  association,  then, 
consists  the  whole  mechanism  of  the  reproduction 
of  impressions  in  the  Aristotelian  Psychology.  It 
is  the  universal  law  of  the  passing  fancy,  and  the 
mechanical  memory  ;  that  wbich  supplies  to  all 
other  faculties  their  objects,  to  all  thought  the 
elements  of  its  materials.” — Biog.  Lit.  v.  i.  p.  10. 

4.  — These  passages  suffice  to  show  that  it  is 
solely,  or  almost  solely,  to  the  reproduction  of 
combinations  among  our  conceptions,  that  the 
attention  of  philosophers  has  been  drawn.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  the  manner  in  which 
these  combinations  are  first  formed,  is  at  least  as 
important,  and  as  worthy  of  attention.  And  in 
enumerating  these  principles  of  connexion  among 
our  conceptions,  wffiich  have  been  admitted  by 
the  very  writers  cited,  and  by  others,  wre  shall 
find  that  some  possess  the  powTer  of  originating 
a  connexion  between  our  conceptions,  wffiile  on 
the  other  hand,  others  can  only  be  operative  in  the 
reproduction  of  combinations  previously  formed. 

5.  — The  most  satisfactory  enumeration  of  these 
principles,  is  that  to  be  found  in  the  work  of 
Coleridge,  already  cited.  Whether  he  is  right 
in  ascribing  this  enumeration  in  all  its  fullness 
to  Aristotle,  is  more  than  questionable,  Mack- 

*  The  reader  must  be  reminded  that  Brown  most 
unwarrantably  extended  the  term  feeling  to  our  "  in¬ 
tellectual  conceptions,  even  to  the  absurd  extent  of 
speaking  of  our  having  a  feeling  of  the  equality  of 
an  angle  of  ninety  to  two  of  forty-five  degrees.” 
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intosh  and  Brown  concurring  in  attributing  to 
that  philosopher,  only  a  very  hasty  indication  of 
three  principles  of  association,  —  resemblance, 
contrariety,  and  contiguity,  instead  of  a  methodic 
exposition  of  five,  as  ascribed  to  him  by  Cole¬ 
ridge.  But  in  any  case,  the  passage  deserves  to 
be  cited,  appearing  to  us  to  be  the  most  satisfactory 
enumeration  we  have  been  able  to  find,  more 
complete  than  that  of  Hume,  which  only  differs 
in  rejecting  contrariety  by  an  untenable  subtlety, 
and  fully  as  comprehensive  as  the  redundant 
classification  of  Stewart,  to  which,  however,  we 
shall  also  have  to  attend. 

“  The  general  law  of  association,  or  more  ac¬ 
curately,  the  common  condition  under  which  all 
exciting  causes  act,  and  in  which  they  may  be 
generalized,  according  to  Aristotle,  is  this, — Ideas 
by  having  been  together,  acquire  a  power  of  re- 
calling  each  other,  or  every  partial  representa¬ 
tion  awakes  the  total  representation,  of  which  it 
had  been  a  part.  In  the  practical  determination 
of  this  common  principle  to  particular  recollec¬ 
tions,  he  admits  five  agents,  or  occasioning 
causes  : — 1st.  connection  in  time,  whether  simul¬ 
taneous,  preceding,  or  successive  ;  2nd.  vicinity, 
or  connection  in  space  ;  3rd.  interdependence,  or 
necessary  connection,  as  cause  and  effect;  4th. 
likeness;  and  5th.  contrast.  As  an  additional 
solution  of  the  occasional  seeming  chasms  in  the 
continuity  of  reproduction,  he  proves  that  move¬ 
ments  or  ideas  possessing  one  or  the  other  of 
these  five  characters  had  passed  through  the 
mind  as  intermediate  links,  sufficiently  clear  to 
recal  other  parts  of  the  same  total  impressions 
with  which  they  had  co-existed,  though  not 
vivid  enough  to  excite  that  degree  of  attention 
which  is  requisite  for  distinct  recollection,  or,  as 
we  may  term  it,  after-consciousness.’' — Biog.  Lit. 
pages  103-4.  (  To  he  continued.) 


SYMPATHY  AND  ANTIPATHY. 

Tun  principle  of  the  universally-modified  mani¬ 
festations  of  the  faculties  leads  me,  also,  to  the 
consideration  of  sympathy  and  antipathy. 
Throughout  all  nature,  beings  have  relations 
with  each  other.  As  we  have  seen  that  there 
are  relations  between  the  faculties  of  the  same 
individual,  so  there  exist  relations  between 
the  faculties  of  different  individuals.  Indeed,  it 
is  generally  observed,  that  certain  beings  cannot 
exist  together  in  society,  while  others  dwell  in 
harmony  and  peace.  Attraction  and  repulsion 
in  physics,  and  affinities  in  chemistry,  are  re¬ 
markable  and  well  known ;  and,  even  among 
vegetables,  some  species  perish  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  certain  others,  while  many  species  in¬ 
crease  and  prosper  very  well  together.  Among 
animals,  the  same  law  obtains,  not  only  as 
different  species,  but  also  as  different  individuals 
of  the  same  kind  are  concerned.  Certain  indi¬ 
viduals  of  the  same  species  manifest  a  particular 
attachment,  while  others  cannot  bear  with  each 
other.  In  a  herd  of  cows,  the  bull  is  commonly 
more  attached  to  one  than  to  any  of  the  rest ; 
birds,  too,  pair  off  by  choice,  &c. 

It  is  the  same  with  mankind.  Be  it,  how¬ 
ever,  remembered,  that  I  do  not  speak  of  sym¬ 


pathy  and  antipathy  in  the  same  sense  as  many 
authors  do  when  they  discuss  the  sympathies 
and  antipathies  of  the  stomach  and  the  live 
senses.  They  then  describe  wdiat  is  called  idiosyn¬ 
crasy.  Certain  persons,  for  instance,  cannot 
digest  a  particular  kind  of  food,  cannot  endure 
certain  odours,  are  disgusted  with  particular 
savours,  and  cannot  look  at  certain  figures,  or 
touch  certain  bodies.  I  have  already  said  that  I 
admit  idiosyncrasies  in  the  internal  faculties; 
but  I  here  speak  of  the  natural  relations  between 
the  faculties  of  different  individuals.  Some  are, 
as  it  were,  born  for  each  other,  while  others  mu¬ 
tually  feel  an  evincible  aversion.  This  may  be 
explained  in  the  following  manner: — First,  cer¬ 
tain  faculties  of  mail  are  eminently  social,  as  at¬ 
tachment  and  charity ;  others  are  quite  the  con¬ 
trary,  for  instance,  selfishness  and  pride.  Again, 
according  to  a  general  rule,  every  faculty  desires 
to  be  satisfied.  Hence,  every  one  is  pleased  wdth 
whatever  is  conformable  to  his  manner  of  feeling 
and  thinking:  every  one  washes  to  enjoy  ;  there¬ 
fore  everyone  likes  those  wrho procure  or  permit 
him  enjoyments.  It  is  consequently  evident, 
that  there  is  no  single  and  invariable  combina¬ 
tion  on  wdiic-h  sympathy  depends.  These  vary 
in  the  same  degree  as  the  faculties  of  different 
individuals  are  modified.  Before  we  can  decide 
whether  two  individuals  will  sympathize  or  not, 
we  must  consider  all  their  faculties ;  and,  then,  w^e 
can  see,  as  certain,  that  understanding  must  like 
understanding,  and  every  intellectual  faculty 
manifestations  of  a  similar  power  in  others.  The 
musician  is  pleased  with  music;  a  mathematician 
with  mathematics ;  a  philosopher  with  philoso¬ 
phical  ideas  ;  a  philologist  with  languages,  & c. 
In  the  same  way,  the  sentiments  proper  to  man 
look  for  and  sympathize  with  similar  sentiments. 
A  charitable  man  likes  mild  and  benevolent 
people;  the  religious  choose  the  society  of  the 
devout,  and  so  on.  Thus,  the  faculties  of  the 
understanding  and  the  sentiments  proper  to  man 
favour  sociality. 

It  is  not  precisely  thus  with  the  faculties  com¬ 
mon  to  man  and  animal.  Some  of  them,  howr- 
ever,  are  social,  as  attachment,  and,  in  a  certain 
degree,  amativeness  and  philoprogenitiveness; 
but  the  greatest  number  are  eminently  anti-social. 
The  interested,  for  instance,  do  not  like  the  in¬ 
terested,  except  in  as  far  as  their  own  selfishness 
is  satisfied.  Proud  persons  cannot  suffer  others 
endowed  with  the  same  feeling.  The  haughty 
and  interested  not  only  dislike  one  another,  but 
are  also  disliked  by  those  who  are  possessed  of 
the  superior  sentiments.  This  is  the  case,  too, 
wdth  the  propensities  to  fight  and  to  destroy. 
Thus,  every  one  will  sympathize  with  those  in 
whose  society  his  faculties  are  satisfied;  and  an¬ 
tipathy  will  be  proportionate  to  the  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  this,  that  is,  to  the  prevention  of  en¬ 
joyment. 

It  is  the  animal  nature  which  causes  so  many 
unhappy  and  ill-assorted  marriages.  Amative¬ 
ness  or  adhesiveness  brings  husband  and  wife 
together ;  perhaps  they  have  thought  of  money, 
beauty,  sometimes  of  health  and  intelligence,  but 
they  have  forgotten  the  other  dispositions,  wThich 
are  independent  of  physical  love  and  of  attach- 
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ment,  which  cannot  be  bought,  and  which  no 
intelligence  can  give,  but  which,  nevertheless, 
contribute  greatly  to  the  happiness  of  those  who 
bind  themselves  by  indissoluble  ties.  All  the 
other  numerous  faculties  which  are  not  satisfied 
soon  change  the  orginal  sympathy  of  the  couple 
into  indifference  or  even  into  antipathy,  and  then 
follow  disorder  and  misery. — Spurzheim. 

DR.  GALL  AT  HOME. 

“  Most  op  us  find  some  satisfaction  in  tracing  on 
fancy’s  tablet  the  portrait  of  a  person  of  whom  we 
have  heard  much,  and  particularly  after  we  have 
read  manv  of  the  works  of  an  author,  hut  with 
whom  we  have  had  no  personal  acquaintance.  It 
generally  happens,  however,  that  our  portrait  is 
not  correct,  when  we  compare  it  with  the  original. 
Thus  it  was  with  myself.  I  found  Dr.  Gall  (in 
1826)  to  he  a  man  of  middle  stature,  of  an  outline 
well  proportioned ;  he  was  thin  and  rather  pallid, 
and  possessed  a  capacious  head  and  chest.  The 
peculiar  brilliancy  of  his  penetrating  eye  left  an 
indelible  impression.  His  countenance  was  re¬ 
markable, — his  features  strongly  marked  and  rather 
large,  yet  devoid  of  coarseness.  The  general  im¬ 
pression  that  a  first  glance  was  calculated  to 
convey  would  he,  that  Dr.  Gall  was  a  man  of 
originality  and  depth  of  mind,  possessing  much  urba¬ 
nity  with  some  self-esteem  and  inflexibility  of  design. 

“After  presenting  my  letters  of  introduction 
to  him  at  seven  o’clock,  a.  m.,  he  showed  me 
into  a  room,  the  walls  of  which  were  covered  with 
bird-cages,  and  the  floor  with  dogs,  cats,  &c. 
Observing  that  I  was  surprised  at  the  number  of 
his  companions,  he  observed,  ‘  All  you  Englishmen 
take  me  for  a  bird-catcher  ;  I  am  sure  you  feel  sur¬ 
prised  that  I  am  not  somewhat  differently  made 
to  any  of  you,  and  that  I  should  employ  my  time  in 
talking  to  birds.  Birds,  Sir,  differ  in  their  disposi¬ 
tions  like  men  ;  and  if  they  were  but  of  more  con¬ 
sequence,  the  peculiarity  of  their  characters  would 
have  been  as  well  delineated.  ‘  Do  you  think/  said 
he,  turning  his  eyes  to  two  beautiful  dogs  at  his 
feet,  that  were  endeavouring  to  gain  his  attention, 

‘  do  you  think  these  little  pets  possess  pride  and 
vanity  like  man  ?’  'Yes,  ‘  said  I,  '  I  have  remarked 
their  vanity  frequently.’  ‘  We  will  call  both 
feelings  into  action,’  said  he.  He  then  caressed  the 
whelp,  and  took  it  into  his  arms  ;  ‘  mark  his  mother’s 
offended  pride,’  said  he,  as  she  was  walking  quietly 
across  the  chamber  to  her  mat :  ‘  do  you  think  she 
will  come  if  I  call  her  ?’  ‘  Oh  yes,’  I  answered. 

‘  No,  not  at  all.’  He  made  the  attempt ;  but  she 
heeded  not  .the  hand  she  had  so  earnestly  endeavored 
to  lick  but  an  instant  before.  '  She  will  not  speak 
to  me  to-day,’  said  the  doctor.  He  then  described 
to  me  the  peculiarity  of  many  of  his  birds ;  and  I 
was  astonished  to  find,  that  he  seemed  familiar  also 
with  their  disposition,  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
word.)  ‘  Do  you  .think  a  man’s  time  would  be 
wasted  thus  in  England  V  You  are  a  wealthy  and 
a  powerful  nation,  and  as  long  as  the  equilibrium 
exists  between  the  two,  so  shall  you  remain  ;  but 
this  never  has,  nor  cannot  exist  beyond  a  certain  pe¬ 
riod.  Such  is  your  industry,  stimulated  by  .the  love 
of  gain,  that  your  whole  life  is  spun  nut  before  you 
are  aware  the  wheel  is  turning  ;  and  so  highly  do 
you  value  commerce,  that  it  stands  in  the  place  of 
self-knovdedge,  and  an  acquaintance  with  nature 
and  her  immense  laboratory.' 

“  I  was  delighted  with  this  conversation  ;  he 
seemed  to  me  to  take  a  wider  view  in  the  con¬ 
templation  of  man,  than  any  other  person  with 


whom  I  had  ever  conversed.  During  breakfast 
he  frequently  fed  the  little  suitors,  who  approached 
as  near  as  their  iron  bars  would  admit.  ‘You  see 
they  all  know  me,’  said  he,  ‘  and  will  feed  from 
my  hand,  except  this  black-bird,  who  must  gain 
his  morsel  by  stealth  before  he  eats  it  ;  we  will 
retire  an  instant,  and  in  our  absence  he  will  take 
the  bread.’  On  our  return,  wre  found  he  had 
secreted  it  in  a  corner  of  bis  cage.  I  mention  these, 
otherwise,  uninteresting  anecdotes,  to  show  how 
much  Dr.  Gall  had  studied  the  peculiarities  of  the 
smaller  animals.  After  our  breakfast,  he  showed 
me  his  extensive  collection  ;  and  thus  ended  my 
first  visit  to  the  greatest  moral  philosopher  that 
Europe  has  produced ;  to  a  man,  than  whom  few 
were  ever  more  ridiculed,  and  few  ever  pursued 
their  bent  more  determine!  ely,  despite  its  effects,; 
to  a  man,  who  alone  effected  more  change  in  mental 
philosophy  than  perhaps  any  predecessor  ;  to  a  man, 
who  suffered  more  persecution,  and  yet.  possessed 
more  philanthropy  than  most  philosophers.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  People  s  Phrenological 
Journal. 

Sib, — Since  the  date  of  my  last  communica¬ 
tion,  I  observe  that  Mr.  Burke  has  again  ad¬ 
dressed  your  readers,  at  great  length,  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Form.  In  the  present  instance  it  will 
be  perceived,  that  Mr.  Burke  has  confined  him¬ 
self  to  the  -consideration  of  simple  and  complex 
ideas  in  general,  and  of  form  in  particular.  In 
reviewing  the  statements  and  reasonings  con¬ 
tained  in  the  letter  before  me,  it  will  not  be  ne¬ 
cessary  that  I  should  follow  Mr.  Burke  through 
all  the  intricacies  of  his  very  elaborate  and  finely- 
spun  argument ;  it  will  suffice  that  I  restrict 
myself  to  a  few  general  remarks,  expressed  in  a 
simple  and  intelligible  manner,  my  object  being 
not  so  much  to  induce  Mr.  Burke’s  recantation 
of  his  own  peculiar  notions,  as  to  preserve  the 
more  inexperienced  student  of  phrenology  from 
error  and  mystification. 

Mr.  Burke  begins  by  repeating  his  former 
statement  that  form  in  the  abstract,  or  form  in 
general,  is  a  delusion,  a  nonentity,  a  mere  name, 
and  he  again  refers  to  his  lecture  for  a  clear  ex¬ 
planation  of  his  views.  Now,  I  stated  in  my 
first  letter  upon  this  subject,  that  Mr.  Burke’s 
mistakes  arose  from  confounding  the  abstract 
idea  of  form  with  a  particular  individual  form, 
or,  in  other  words,  confounding  the  simple  ab¬ 
stract  idea  of  form  with  the  complex  abstraction 
of  form  and  individuality.  A  glance  at  the  lec¬ 
ture  (page  189)  will  prove  this  clearly  and  satis¬ 
factorily.  In  this  lecture  Mr.  Burke  shews 
plainly  enough  that  the  idea  of  distance  is  a  sim¬ 
ple  and  elementary  idea,  not  admitting  of  defi¬ 
nition.  I  need  scarcely  observe,  that  to  ascer¬ 
tain  distance,  or  size,  is  the  function  of  the  or¬ 
gan  of  size.  Then  Mr.  Burke  proceeds  to 
form , — but  how  does  he  deal  with  it  I  Instead 
of  treating  of  form  in  general,  as  he  had  been 
treating  of  distance  in  general,  he,  most  unphi- 
losophically,  compares  the  general  idea  of  *size, 
or  distance,  with  the  idea  of  a  particular  indi¬ 
vidual  form — a  circle,  for  example.  Now,  if  he 
thought  proper  to  select  some  particular  form  to 
illustrate  his  views,  in  making  a  fair  compari- 
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son  between  the  two  ideas,  he  ought  to  have 
brought  forward  some  particular  size,  or  distance, 
and  then  he  would  have  found  it  just  as  easy  to 
define  the  one  as  the  other.  In  this  way  he 
would  have  proved  that  the  idea  of  distance,  or 
size,  was,  at  least,  as  complex  as  the  idea  of  form. 

I  have  said  that  the  idea  of  form  in  general  is 
a  simple  idea,  but  Mr.  Burke  says  that  form  in 
general  is  a  nonentity.  If  this  be  the  case,  dis¬ 
tance  in  general  is  a  nonentity  also,  and  yet  Mr. 
Burke  regards  it  (page  189)  as  a  distinct,  sim¬ 
ple,  and  elementary  idea.  Moreover,  Mr.  Burke 
says  he  has  not  troubled  himself  with  form  in 
general,  nor  has  he  sought  to  define  it.  Mr. 
Burke  may  have  forgotten  the  fact,  but  he  has 
done  both,  or,,  to  speak  more  correctly,  he  has 
made  the  attempt.  In  his  lecture  he  mentions 
that  the  direction  in  which  the  surface  of  a  fi¬ 
gure  tends  is  a  most  important  consideration  in 
reference  to  its  form  ;  and  he  also  states  that  the 
idea  of  form  is  partially  embraced  in  the  terms 
curvature  and  straightness.  Then,  in  the  27th 
No.  of  the  Journal,  Mr.  Burke  gives  a  defini¬ 
tion,  such  as  it  is,  of  form  in  general,  which,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  previous  analysis  of  form,  I  dis¬ 
posed  of  in  ray  last  letter.  How,  then,  in  the 
teeth  of  these  facts,  can  Mr.  Burke  pretend  to 
assert  that  the  idea  of  form  in  general  is  a  mere 
delusion  ?. 

But  Mr.  Burke  denies  that  he  has  spoken  of 
form  in  general  as  the  function  of  any  organ, 
or  organs.  What,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  the 
heading  he  has  affixed  to  this  very  communica¬ 
tion, — “On  the  organ  of  Form.”  Why,  did  he 
not  say,  “  On  the  organ  of  a  Triangle,”  or  some 
other  form  ?  Besides,  if  the  organ  of  form  have 
not  a  general  function  to  appreciate  form,  but 
only  a  particular  function  to  appreciate  a  tri¬ 
angle,  or  some  other  form,  then,  as  the  same 
rule  would  apply  to  every  other  organ,  we  should 
at  that  rate  require  at  least  two  or  three  hun¬ 
dred  organs,  in  the  place  of  one.  Mr.  Burke, 
then,  represents  me  to  have  maintained  that  the 
idea  of  form  is  not  complex.  This  is  quite  cor¬ 
rect, — I  have  always  stated  that  the  organ  of  form 
takes  cognizance  of  form  in  general,  just  as  the 
organs  of  individuality  and  size  take  cognizance 
of  existence  and  distance  in  general.  Immedi¬ 
ately  afterwards,  however,  he  comes  forward 
with  an  individuality,  and  informs  us  that  a  tri- 
angle  can  be  exactly  defined.  Of  course  it  can  ; 
unless  Euclid  is  to  be  considered  an  old  woman, 
arid  mathematical  demonstration  set  on  one  side 
as  worthless.  Now,  hear  Mr.  Burke.  “Make,” 
says  he,  the  most  perfect  abstraction  of  the  idea  of 
a  triangle,  it  is  still  defined, most  precisely  defined.1 
Of  course  it  is.  This  is  the  way  Mr.  Burke  has 
treated  form.  Now  I  will  deal  with  individuality, 
size,  weight,  colour,  time,  tone,  and  number, 
seriatim ,  in  the  same  manner,  and  see  what  lean 
make  of  them.  Individuality. — “  Make  the  most 
complete  abstraction  you  can  of  the  idea  of  a  leg 
of  mutton,  it  is  still  defined — most  precisely  de¬ 
fined;”  ergo,  individuality  is  a  complex  idea. 
Size. —  “Make  the  most  complete  abstraction 
you  cam  of  the  idea  of  a  yard  of  pump  water,  it 
is  still  defined— most  precisely  defined;'1  ergo, 


size  is  a  complex  idea.  Weight. — “  Make  the 
most  complete  abstraction  you  can  of  the  idea  of 
a  pound  of  pork  sausages,  it  is  still  defined — 
most  precisely  defined;”  ergo,  weight  is  a  com¬ 
plex  idea.  Colour. — “  Make  the  most  complete 
abstraction  you  can  of  the  idea  of  Prussian  blue, 
it  is  still  defined — most  precisely  defined  ;”  ergo, 
colour  is  a  complex  idea.  Time. — “  Make  the 
most  complete  abstraction  you  can  of  the  idea 
of  a  month  at  the  house  of  correction,  it  is  still 
defined — most  precisely  defined  ;  ’’  ergo ,  time 
is  a  complex  idea.  Tone. — ■“  Make  the  most 
complete  abstraction  you  can  of  the  idea  of  G 
in  Alt.,,  it  is  still  defined — roost  precisely  de¬ 
fined  ;”  ergo,  tone  is  a  complex  idea.  Number.— ~ 
“  Make  the  most  complete  abstraction  you  can 
of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  they  are  still  de¬ 
fined  ;  ”  no,  I  doubt  whether  they  are — •however 
the  number  is  most  precisely  defined ;  ergo, 
number  is  a  complex  idea.  Thus  it  is  seen, 
that  by  associating  the  idea  of  form  with  indi¬ 
viduality,  or  individuality  with  form,  or  any 
other  idea,  complexity  is  produced. 

Every  individual  form,  and  every  individuality 
in  nature,  involves  a  complex  idea,  and  admits 
of  definition;  but  I  have  not  been  considering 
any  specific  form,  but  form  as  the  function  of  a 
particular  organ,  and,  therefore,  as  a  simple  and 
separate  idea,  abstracted  from  all  the  other 
qualities  of  an  individual  existence,  and  ab¬ 
stracted  from  individuality  itself.  Mr.  Burke 
lays  great  stress  upon  the  principle  that  each 
organ  can  have  but  a  single  function.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  each  organ  can  only  conceive  a 
simple  idea  Now,  all  simple  ideas  are  general 
abstracts,  and  do  not  admit  of  definition.  Yet 
Mr.  Burke  says,  that  abstract,  or  general  ideas, 
are  mere  fancies  or  delusions.  To  be  sure  he  con  ¬ 
tradicts  himself  often  enough,  for  he  talks  of  ex¬ 
istence,  duration,  distance,  causation,  &c.,  not  as 
though  he  thought  they  were  fancies,  but  reali¬ 
ties  :  and  what  are  they  but  simple  abstract  ideas  ? 
But  then  they  are  very  vague  in  their  meaning  : 
and  Mr.  Burke  says,  that,  at  all  events,  a  simple 
idea  cannot  be  vague.  Ah,  well,  that  is  only 
another  slight  mistake  of  Mr.  Burke’s.  Now,  I 
only  ask  Mr.  Burke  to  regard  form  in  general  as 
he  has  regarded  existence,  duration,  and  distance 
in  general ;  but  if  he  will  insist  upon  mixing 
up  the  idea  of  individuality  with  form,  let  him 
do  the  same  wdth  size,  weight,  duration,  distance, 
and  the  other  qualities  and  conditions  of  matter, 
and  he  will  then  annihilate  simple  ideas  alto¬ 
gether.  We  know  that  no  object  in  creation 
furnishes  a  simple  idea :  shall  we  say,  then,  that 
the  existence,  form,  or  size,  of  an  object,  is  not 
a  simple  idea  ?  Or  shall  we  say  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  simple  idea?  Mr.  Burke  does  not 
assert  this,  in  so  many  words,  but  nothing  else 
can  be  inferred  from  many  of  his  arguments. 
However,  he  expressly  admits  the  existence  of 
simple  ideas.  Well,  then,  a  simple  idea  is  the 
separation  of  some  one  quality,  condition,  or 
affection  of  matter,  from  matter  itself.  To  per¬ 
form  this,  task  is  the  office  of  the  intellectual 
organs  respectively,  and  in  this  way  wre  arrive 
at  simple  abstract  ideas. 
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Mr.  Burke  next  commends  to  my  notice  the 
following  axiom — the  one  already  alluded  to  is 
as  old  as  the  hills,  and  perfectly  unexceptionable. 
The  authorship  of  this  I  will  not  dispute  with  him : 
“  That  which  is  perfectly  simple,  not  only  does 
not  admit  of  definition,  but  does  not  require 
definition;  because,  its  cognizance  is  the  sole  act 
of  some  one  specific  faculty.”  I  am  afraid  that 
the  inference  is  scarcely  warranted  by  these 
premises — in  fact,  I  think  it  will  be  a  non  sequitur. 
Mr.  B.  continues,  “  If,  therefore,  the  terms  form, 
abstract  form,  or  form  in  general,  convey  an  idea 
too  simple  to  be  defined,  then  whenever  these 
terms  are  announced,  the  selfsame  idea  will  arise 
in  every  mind,”  Now,  there  is  n©  doubt  that 
in  every  instance  the  idea  of  form  arises,  but  this 
is  not  Mr.  Burke’s  meaning.  He  states,  that  the 
enunciation  of  a  simple  idea  will  always  produce 
exactly  the  same  mental  impression  in  every 
human  being,  understanding,  thereby,  some  pre¬ 
cise  and  definite  impression.  Now,  this  is  an 
evident  fallacy ;  nay,  more,  it  is  a  palpable  and 
obvious  contradiction.  A  simple  idea,  Mr.  Burke 
says,  cannot  be  defined ;  and,  he  is  quite  right 
in  saying  so.  It  follows,  therefore,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  that  its  announcement  will  not  call 
up  the  same  precise  or  definite  impression  in 
every  mind.  For  example,  distance  is  admitted 
to  be  a  simple  idea.  But,  are  any  two  indivi¬ 
duals  thinking  of  the  same  distance,  while  they 
read  this  passage?  The  distance  of  a  mile,  how¬ 
ever,  is  a  complete  idea,  and  every  individual 
understands  it  alike.  So  much  for  Mr.  Burke’s 
axiom,  and  its  practical  utility.  Mr.  Burke  says, 
moreover,  that  although  there  maybe  such  things 
as  vague  wrerds,  there  cannot  be  vague  ideas; 
any  more  than  there  can  be  vague  material  real¬ 
ities.  Now,  what  are  words,  but  the  images  or 
representatives  of  ideas?  Ideas  are  first  con¬ 
ceived,  and  then  words  are  invented  to  express 
them.  Whenever,  therefore,  wre  have  a  clear 
idea  of  an  object,  we  have  a  word  or  words  to 
express  it  definitely  and  accurately ;  but,  since 
it  happens  to  be  a  fact  that  our  knowdedge  of 
things  in  general  is,  and  must  be  in  many  cases, 
very  partial  and  imperfect,  our  ideas  are  accord- 
ingly  vague,  and  our  language  wrereting  in  pre¬ 
cision.  With  regard  to  material  realities,  Mr. 
Burke  seems  to  assume,  that  because  their  ex¬ 
istence  is  evident,  and  they  are  open  to  observa¬ 
tion,  that,  therefore,  every  body  may  become 
perfectly  acquainted  with  all  their  qualities  and 
conditions,  and  form  precise  ideas  of  them  in 
every  respect ;  but,  such  a  notion  is  at  utter 
variance  with  experience  and  fact,  and  really 
cannot  be  entertained. 

I  have  already  shown,  that  every  simple  or 
elementary  idea  is  necessarily  general,  and  com¬ 
prehensive  of  every  thing  within  its  own  pecu¬ 
liar  range.  I  also  stated  in  my  former  letter, 
that  the  idea  of  form  in  general,  might  be 
expressed  in  other  words,  as  departure  in  any 
direction  from  straightness.  I  now  repeat,  that 
the  most  complex  form  wdiicli  wres  ever  seen, 
consists  of  nothing  so  far  as  form  is  concerned, 
but  this  deviation  from  straightness;  and,  al¬ 
though  the  form  of  a  horse  may  be  reducible  to 


a  certain  number  of  angles  and  curves,  yet  tho 
organ  of  form  apprehends  the  entire  form,  as  a 
unity.  It  is  the  organ  of  individuality  which 
divides  the  object  into  parts;  and,  when  this  is 
done,  form  will  ascertain  the  shape  of  each  part, 
and  number  the  sum  of  the  parts.  The  organ 
of  form  takes  cognizance  of  the  shape  of  a 
triangle,  but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  its  three 
sides.  Whether  an  object  have  three  sides  or 
six  sides,  it  is  still  but  one  form,  and  is  appre¬ 
hended  as  such.  If  there  had  been  no  organ 
whatever  to  ascertain  the  number  ol  angles  or 
curves  in  a  figure,  its  shape  would  still  be  per¬ 
fectly  appreciated  by  the  organ  of  form. 

Mr.  Burke  inquires,  how  or  in  what  manner 
the  idea  of  form  in  general,  can  embrace  all 
forms  whatever,  and  yet  remain  a  simple  idea? 
This  question  he  shall  answrer  himself.  Just  in 
the  same  way  that  the  idea  of  distance  in  general 
will  embrace  all  distances  whatever,  and  still 
remain,  according  to  his  own  admission,  a  simple 
idea.  Mr.  Burke,  also,  wishes  to  know  wrhat  I 
understandby  the  terms  number  and  locality? 
I  suppose  I  must  tell  him,  since  he  will  not  refer 
to  the  dictionary.  Number  is  an  aggregation  of 
units,  but  it  has  nothing  to  do  w7ith  an  indivi¬ 
dual  unit;  it  is  concerned  with  plurality  only. 
Locality  regards  relative  position,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  involves  three  distinct  objects  at  least,  but 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  single  form. 

Last  of  all,  wre  come  to  a  statement  of  Mr. 
Burke’s,  with  reference  to  the  organ  of  number, 
w  hich  is  really  a  very  striking  example  of  incon¬ 
sistency  and  contradiction.  He  says,  the  organ 
of  number  perceives  these  numbers,  (meaning 
the  three  sides  of  a  triangle)  and  alt  number 
whatever.  If  this  be  the  case,  why  should  not 
the  organ  of  form  perceive  this  form,  and  all 
form  whatever ;  even  as  the  organ  of  size  per¬ 
ceives  the  distance  of  a  mile,  and  all  distance 
whatever?  But,  surely,  number  in  general,  like 
form  in  general,  “  must  be  a  delusion,  a  non¬ 
entity,  a  mere  name.”  Besides,  if  the  term 
number  express  a  simple  idea,  which  Mr.  Burke 
evidently  thinks  it  does,  then,  according  to  him, 
“whenever  the  term  is  announced,  the  selfsame 
idea,  exact  and  precise,  will  arise  in  every  mind.” 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  is  not  the  fact ;  one 
person  will  think  of  ten,  another  of  twenty,  ano¬ 
ther  of  fifty,  and  so  on.  Thus  the  same  reason¬ 
ing  wBichled  Mr.  Burke  to  the  conclusion,  that 
form  was  not  a  simple  idea,  if  it  were  worth  any¬ 
thing,  would  be  equally  conclusive  against  num¬ 
ber,  as  well  as  individuality,  and  the  other 
intellectual  organs ;  but  I  have  shown  it  to  be 
utterly  worthless.  And,  now,  are  not  Mr.  Burke’s 
errors  glaringly  evident  to  every  reader  of  this 
Journal  ?  Is  there  a  single  novice  among  those 
who  make  the  science  of  phrenology  their  study, 
still  unable  to  see  through  fallacies  so  transparent, 
still  unable  to  detect  contradictions  so  palpable  ? 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours,  most  respectfully, 

H.  D.  Rickards. 
London ,  Sept.  8,  1842. 

P.S.  Since  wu-iting  the  above,  I  find  in  the 
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32nd  number  of  the  Journal,  a  rather  abusive 
reply  from  Mr.  Burke,  to  my  last  letter  on  this 
subject.  Mr.  Burke,  is  at  some  pains  to  disclaim 
the  infirmity  of  temper  which  I  charitably  im¬ 
puted  to  him,  yet,  there  is  scarcely  a  paragraph 
in  his  present  communication,  which  does  not, 
evince  it  in  the  most  unmistakeable  manner.  If 
Mr.  Burke  were  really  amused  by  the  contents 
of  my  former  letter,  one  should  have  thought 
that  his  reply  would  have  appeared  in  a  good- 
humoured  vein  of  pleasantry,  rather  than  a  gross 
exhibition  of  bad  manners.  What  is  the  matter 
with  Mr.  Burke  ?  If  his  nature  be  really  so  re¬ 
plete  with  amiability,  as  we  are  given  to  under¬ 
stand,  surely  some  untoward  circumstance  must 
have  occurred  to  disturb  the  serenity  of  his  mind. 
Has  he  been  taking  anything  which  has  dis¬ 
agreed  with  him — some  underdone  pork,  or  too 
many  Orleans’  plums?  Unless  an  effect  can  take 
place  without  a  cause,  we  seem  to  be  reduced  to 
one  or  another  of  these  alternatives.  He  retorts 
upon  me  the  charge  of  personality,  and  says, 
that  the  first  para  graph  of  my  letter  is  incompa¬ 
rably  more  personal  than  any  thing  that  he  has 
written.  Now,  what  is  the  substance  of  this  first 
paragraph? — simply,  a  mild  expostulation  with 
him,  upon  what  I  considered  a  departure  from 
the  ordinary  courtesies  of  discussion.  But  Mr. 
Burke  excuses  himself  by  stating  that  he  ap¬ 
prehends  the  proprieties  and  courtesies  of  discus¬ 
sion  are  quite  relative.  If  this  be  a  correct  prin¬ 
ciple,  abusive  language  on  one  side  will  justify 
similar  language  on  the  other.  But  as  I  do  not 
agree  with  this  opinion,  I  shall  still,  if  necessary, 
continue  the  controversy  in  the  same  spirit  in 
which  I  began  it ;  determined,  if  possible,  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  truth.  If  Mr.  Burke  consider  it  con¬ 
sistent  with  good  taste  to  indulge  in  vulgar  per¬ 
sonalities,  let  him  do  so — they  neither  affect  my 
arguments,  nor  assist  his  own.  Having  been  in 
the  hands  of  critics  before,  I  know  something  of 
criticism  by  personal  experience,  and  though 
I  have  seldom  encountered  scurrility,  still  hard 
words  from  better  men  than  Mr.  Burke  trouble 
me  but  little. 

[Having  published  Mr.  Burke’s  letter  in 
Number  thirty-two,  we  consider  it  an  act  of  jus¬ 
tice  to  insert  Mr.  Rickards’  reply.  We  regret 
so  much  time  should  have  been  devoted  to  a 
mere  personal  matter,  and  agree  with  Mr.  Rick¬ 
ards,  that  the  truth  of  a  theory,  or  correctness 
of  an  argument  will,  in  no  wise,  be  affected  by 
Mr.  Burke  or  Mr.  Rickards  having  the  best  of  a 
mere  war  of  words.  The  object  of  both  these  gen¬ 
tlemen,  we  are  sure,  is  to  elicit  truth — they  both 
can  do  much  towards  deducing  a  correct  analysis 
of  many  of  the  faculties,  and  we  trust,  they  will 
continue  to  exchange  their  ideas  through  the 
medium  of  the  Journal ;  but  they  must  confine 
themselves  to  the  scientific  view  of  the  question, 
and  then  we  are  sure  there  will  be  no  want  ol 
courtesy  on  either  part;  to  secure  which,  we 
shall,  in  all  future  communications,  beg  leave  to 
exercise  our  authority  by  omitting  all  remarks  of 
a  mere  personal  character,  which  can  in  no  ways 
amuse  our  readers,  or  forward  the  cause  ol  sci¬ 
ence. — Ed.] 


To  the  Editor  of  the  People's  Phrenological 
J ournal. 

Birmingham,  Sept.  5th,  1843. 

Sir, — With  pleasure  I  read  the  communication 
from  Mr.  Holm,  confirming,  to  your  satisfaction, 
some  of  the  newly  discovered  organs,  the  whole 
of  which,  sublimity  excepted,  I  have  satisfied 
myself  of  the  truth,  by  experiment.  The  effects 
are  something  different ;  with  the  organ  of  hun¬ 
ger  your  patients  seem  to  eat  by  sympathy, — 
mine  with  great  greediness,  so  much  so,  that 
persons,  not  used  to  such  experiments,  are  alarmed 
for  their  safety.  My  friend,  Mr.  D.’s  servant, 
was  suffering  severely  with  sore  throat,  so  that 
she  could  not  swallow  her  food ;  thinking  it 
might  be  of  service,  he  laid  her  into  the  magnetic 
sleep,  and  excited  the  organs  of  hunger  and 
thirst,  she  then  eat  a  good  quantity  of  bread  and 
butter,  and  drank  some  coffee,  she  was  then 
awoke — the  substance  had  disappeared,  she  had 
felt  nothing,  and  said  she  was  quite  well.  With 
the  organ  of  industry,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Holm, 

I  have  seen  her  as  mending  clothes,  washing, 
ironing,  and  lackering  brass  work,  the  latter  is 
her  regular  employment ;  on  one  occasion  there 
was  a  quick  motion  with  the  fingers  observed, 
and  not  understood  by  her  master.  On  being 
asked  wRat  she  was  doing,  she  replied,  “  sticking 
nails.”  Mr.  D.  said  she  had  been  in  his  employ¬ 
ment  fourteen  years,  but  had  done  nothing  ofthe 
kind  for  him;  on  being  awoke,  and  asked  if  she 
had  ever  worked  at  nails,  she  said  “  Yes,  when 
she  wras  eight  years’  old  she  used  to  stick  brass 
chair  nails  in  blocks  for  the  lackerer.”  Thus, 
had  the  mind  gone  back  fourteen  years,  by  a 
touch  on  the  organ  of  industry.  I  have  observed 
similar  effects  on  my  own  daughters,  such  as 
hemming  borders,  washing  the  tea-cups,  and  a 
variety  of  industrial  actions.  rj  he  organ  of 
humility  to  me,  is  the  most  interesting  of  the 
new  ones,  for,  although  I  had  operated  on  my 
daughter  nearly  twenty  times,  I  did  not  hit  upon 
this  till  the  last.  I  find  the  effect  just  as  de¬ 
scribed  by  Mr.  Holm;  in  fact,  it  is  the  eastern 
salem, — now  what  this  has  to  do  with  our  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  society,  I  must  leave  to  wiser  men 
than  myself  to  decide;  so  surprised  was  I,  that  I 
never  thought  of  bringing  her  up  with  firmness , 
but  three  times  in  succession,  heaved  her  up 
and  placed  her  in  the  chair.  Mr.  E.  Jones, 
in  his  letter,  vide,  “  People's  Phrenological 
Journal ,”  page  104,  says,  “  It  would  be  im¬ 
possible  that  the  several  organs  acted  upon 
could  manifest  themselves  otherwise  than  what 
they  had  been  previously  trained  to;  or,  other¬ 
wise,  what  they  had  acquired  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  the  senses,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
life,”  &c.  Now,  I  can  state  without  fear  of  con¬ 
tradiction,  that  no  such  manifestation  as  above 
described,  ever  could  be  known  by  this  child 
through  the  ordinary  senses;  she  knows  no  more 
of  eastern  customs  than  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
moon  ;  but,  that  such  organs  do  exist  as  adoration, 
veneration  and  humility,  is  certain,  and  that  they 
are  placed  w  here  we  find  them  by  our  Maker  for 
some  wise  and  necessary  purpose,  is  also  certain. 
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I  don’t  know  what  sceptics  will  say  to  this — but 
w  ho  will  say  phreno-magnetism  leads  to  mate¬ 
rialism  or  infidelity?  I  shall  carefully  examine 
the  portions  of  the  head  you  have  pointed  out, 
and  make  you  acquainted  with  the  result,  as  I 
am  satisfied  that  you  are,  like  myself,  searching 
after  truth,  and  do  not  hastily  set  down  things 
as  facts  till  after  a  careful  examination.  With 
respect  to  the  part  above  p  Ml  op  rogeni  liven  ess,  I 
have  satisfied  myself.  Mr.  Gardner  could  not 
have  felt  more  keenly  when  his  patient  placed 
her  fingers  on  the  organ  of  tune,  than  I  did, 
when  I  heard  my  daughter  exclaim,  “  I  wont 
leave  home,  I'll  stay  at  home,  I'll  stay  with  my 
father  and  mother.”  If  this  is  not  plain  love  of 
home,  I  don't  know  what  is.  Mr.  Spencer  Hall 
called  on  me  about  ten  days  since,  on  his  jour¬ 
ney  to  Wolverhampton.  I  regret  I  had  not 
more  than  half  an  hour  of  his  company,  or  I 
would  have  tried  some  of  the  experiments  pointed 
out,  in  his  presence;  likewise  the  parts  of  the 
cerebellum,  as  marked  by  Mr.  Atkinson.  I 
have  been  kept  back  on  account  of  my  daughter 
having  suffered  from  cross  influence.  The  most 
interesting  case,  that  of  catalepsising  the  arm, 
in  the  waking  state,  in  such  a  manner  that  no 
one  but  the  magnetiser  could  restore  it,  is  quite 
lost  to  me,  but  the  organs  act  much  as  usual. 
Mr.  Hall  tried  the  arm,  but  did  not  succeed. 
Will  Mr.  Rumball  say  this  is  false,  or  that  it 
was  collusion  and  imposture  ?  Will  he  tell  the 
gentleman  so  that  caused  this  remarkable  change 
in  the  nervous  system  ?  The  gentleman  will  an¬ 
swer,  “I  was  an  unbeliever  in  both  mesmerism 
and  phrenology, — I  had  opposed  phrenology,  and 
said  I  considered  it  visionary, — I  had  turned  it 
into  ridicule, — but  I  cannot  deny  what  now  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  so  plain  and  decisive.  I  would  just 
remark  that  the  gentleman,  is  one  capable 
ofjudging,  being  well  acquainted  with  anatomy, 
chemistry,  electricity,  and  the  sciences  gene¬ 
rally.  Without  trespassing  longer  on  your  co¬ 
lumns,  I  subscribe  myself, 

Yours,  with  respect, 
Charles  Pembroke. 

[Will  Mr.  Pembroke  favor  us  by  stating  whe¬ 
ther  the  manifestation  of  the  love  of  home  was 
produced  by  exciting  the  portion  of  brain  imme¬ 
diately  resting  on  philoprogenitiveness — the  spot 
which  the  Americans  consider  the  organ  of 
inhabitiveness — or  rather  above,  the  lower  por¬ 
tion  being  regarded  as  concent  rati  veness  by  Dr. 
Vimont,  and  by  most  of  the  phrenologists  in 
this  country,  who  believe  that  there  are  separate 
organs  of  inhabitiveness  and  concentrativeness 
in  this  locality.  Will  Mr.  P.  mention  the  ex¬ 
act  situation  in  which  he  believes  any  other  or¬ 
gans,  not  generally  recognised,  are  to  be  looked 
for.] — Ed. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

E.  S .,  Congleton. — Inferior  and  superior  are  used 
in  the  sense  of  lower  and  upper. 

A  I  Veil-wisher  to  the  Science. — Those  who  believe 
phrenology  is  true,  do  not  understand  it  enough  to 


use  it  practically;  or  they  "would  avoid  many  evils 
they  now  meet  with,  for  want  of  confidence.  We 
should  never  hesitate  in  acting  upon  certain  phreno¬ 
logical  data ;  however,  it  may  he  opposed  to  ap¬ 
pearances. 

IV.  S.  must  persevere.  We  have  known  several 
cases  in  which  success  has  only  followed  a  course 
persevered  in  for  more  than  three  months. 

A  Sufferer. — We  know  of  no  establishment  in 
England  for  the  therapeutical  application  of  mes¬ 
merism.  In  most  large  towns  there  are  parties  who 
would  attempt  the  cure. 

A.  F.,  Birmingham.  —  Confidence  is  required. 
We  know  nothing  that  can  he  well  done — when 
fearing  the  results. 

Education. — We  think  an  establishment  for  Edu¬ 
cation  would  answer ;  conducted  really  on  phreno¬ 
logical  principles.  The  progress  of  the  pupils,  in 
what  was  adapted  to  their  capacities,  would  ensure 
success,  after  a  fair  trial. 

A  Subscriber — May  obtain  the  numbers  regularly 
every  week.  Gall’s  wrorks  are  published  the  same 
day. 

Y.  Z. — Had  better  consult  a  medical  man,  who 
understands  phrenology ;  moral  treatment  alone  may 
not  be  sufficient. 

Medicus. — Spurzheim’s  “Anatorrty  of  the  Brain,” 
is  the  best  work. 

A  Mother. — Study  phrenology,  and  read  Dr.  An¬ 
drew  Combe’s  “  Moral  Management  of  Infancy.” 

F.  A. — The  state  of  the  physical  system  much 
modifies  the  mental  powers.  If  stays  were  to  go  out 
of  fashion,  the  general  amount  of  female  intellect 
would  be  increased. 

A  Learner. —  Two  large  organs  cannot  neutralize 
each  other,  but  merely  modify  the  manifestations. 

A  Teacher. — Simpson’s  Essays  on  Education. 

A.  B. — Other  means  are  not  to  be  neglected. 
Phrenology  gives  us  a  power  in  addition  ;  but  is  not 
to  supersede  all  other  sources  of  information. 

Ann. — We  believe  there  are  organizations  so  infe¬ 
rior,  that  the  beings  cannot  be  civilized — races  have 
become  extinct. 
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A  Phrenological  Chart,  by  the  Editor  of  the 
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illustrated  with  above  twenty  cuts,  showing  the 
groups  of  organs,  large  and  small,  price  3d. 
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A  COMPLETE  SYSTEM  OF  PHRENOLOGY. 


( Continued .) 

Situation  op  the  Organ. — At  the  back 
part  of  the  mesial  region  of  the  vertex,  where  the 
coronal  surface  begins  to  decline  towards  the  oc¬ 
ciput,  a  little  above  the  posterior  or  sagital  an¬ 
gle  of  the  parietal  bones.  In  passing  the  hand 
over  the  top  of  the  head,  to  the  back  portion,  as 
soon  as  we  pass  the  horizontal  line,  turning 
downwards,  we  touch  the  part  where  this  organ  is 
situated.  When  large,  the  head  rises  far  up¬ 
ward  and  backward.  The  length  of  a  line 
drawn  from  the  opening  of  the  ear,  obliquely, 
to  this  extremity  of  the  head,  indicates  the  size 
of  the  organ,  by  the  length  of  the  space. 

Primitive  Function. — The  faculty  gives 
the  desire,  and,  to  some  extent,  the  power,  to 
take  the  lead,  to  exercise  authority.  It  tends  to 
seek  self-interest  and  gratification,  to  prefer 
one’s  self  to  other  people.  Its  activity  is  accom¬ 
panied  with  an  emotion,  or  feeling  of  self-com¬ 
placency,  which,  in  a  higher  degree,  becomes 
pride.  This  analysis,  although  correct  in  some 
cases,  is  far  from  being  generally  so.  In  parti¬ 
cular  combinations,  self-esteem  produces  diffi¬ 
dence  and  reserve.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
there  are  several  distinct  organs  in  this  region  of 
the  brain,  connected  with  the  feelings  of  self- 
respect,  determination,  and  a  positively  high 
opinion  of  self,  and  everything  appertaining 
thereto.  This  seems  to  be  the  centre  of  the  or¬ 
gan,  the  manifestations  of  which  have  been  most 
particularly  noticed. 

Auxiliary  Faculties. — It  is  difficult  to  say 
which  of  the  feelings  particularly  aid  this  fa¬ 
culty  : — according  to  circumstances  it  co-ope¬ 
rates  with  any  or  all  of  the  other  powers.  Cour¬ 
age  is  one  of  its  most  direct  aids;  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  any  of  the  mental  powers  tends  to 
encourage  this  feeling — it  says,  “I  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  ;  all  combinations  and  unions  of  men — 
in  clubs,  villages,  cities — bring  this  feeling  into 
strong  action,  to  maintain  whatever  may  be  es¬ 
teemed  a  point  of  honour. 

Antagonist  Faculties. — Cautiousness  and 
secretiveness  are  both  in  opposition  to  the  mani¬ 
festations  of  the  feeling, — but  the  most  effectual 
restraint  is  to  be  derived  from  a  well  cultivated 
intellect.  The  more  reflection  is  cultivated,  the 
less  will  pride  be  shown;— man  will  compare 
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himself  with  his  superiors,  his  equals,  and  obtain 
a  more  correct  notion  of  himself. 

Manifestations. — Without  a  due  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  organ,  it  is  impossible  to  achieve 
greatness ;  nor  can  happiness  be  realized  without 
that  amount  of  self-confidence,  and  self-respect, 
which  results  from  a  well  trained  self-esteem  ;  we 
cannot  command  the  esteem  of  others,  until  we 
have  learnt  to  respect  ourselves ;  nor,  can  we  make 
a  proper  use  of  the  powers  bestowed  upon  us, 
without  a  sufficient  degree  of  self-confidence. 
Dr.  Adam  Smith,  in  his  “  Theory  of  Moral  Sen- 
ments,”  remarks,  that  it  is  better  for  indivi¬ 
duals  to  have  too  much,  rather  than  too  little  of 
this  feeling;  because  if  we  claim  more  than  we 
are  entitled  to,  the  world  will  give  us  credit  for 
at  least  what  we  possess  ;  but  if  we  pretend  to 
less,  we  shall  be  taken  at  our  word,  and  mankind 
will  rarely  have  the  justice  to  raise  us  to  our  true 
standard.  When  an  excess  is  not  well  direct¬ 
ed,  it  produces  pettishness, — forms  wilful,  arro¬ 
gant,  and  supercilious  characters.  Individuals, 
with  large  self-esteem,  are  prone  to  estimate 
every  thing  in  relation  to  self.  My  house,  my 
horse,  or  my  gun,  is  esteemed,  not  for  its  intrinsic 
worth,  but,  because  it  is  mine. 

It  is  an  element  in  scandal,  envy,  and  jea¬ 
lousy.  The  frequent  use  of  the  personal  pro¬ 
noun  /,  in  conversation  and  writing,  shows  the 
activity  of  this  faculty.  This,  at  times,  ridicu¬ 
lous  abuse,  may  be  observed  in  the  writings  of 
Cobbett,  Dugald  Stewart,  &c. 

Love  of  independence  results  from  this  source. 
It  will  generally  be  found  large  in  leading  demo¬ 
crats, — they  cannot  submit  to  be  ruled,  but  when 
in  authority  themselves,  they  are  often  the  grea'- 
est  tyrants— their  self-esteem  requiring  servile 
obedience  from  others,  in  proportion  as  it  was 
repugnant  to  themselves.  Preachers,  under  the 
influence  of  this  feeling,  will  not  hear  of  any  re¬ 
ligion,  reason,  or  sect,  that  is  not  theirs, — all 
others  must  be  wrong.  Combined  with  destruc¬ 
tiveness  and  veneration,  in  proportion  to  their 
devotion  is  their  arrogance  and  cruelty  to  those 
who  differ  from  them.  From  this  combination 
sprung  the  inquisition,  and  all  the  massacres,  and 
cruelties  which  have  been  perpetrated  in  the 
name  of  religion ;  and  we  may  trace  more  recent 
party  squabbles,  and  persecutions,  to  the  same 
combination,  modified  by  circumstances  and  the 
general  advance  of  intellectual  cuhivation. 
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The  old  fable  of  the  fly  on  the  wheel  making 
the  dust,  aptly  illustrates  some  of  the  effects  of 
this  power.  Human  flies,  on  the  wheel,  under 
its  influence,  think  they  are  making  a  mighty 
dust,  and  that  all  the  important  business  of  the 
world  depends  on  them.  They  conceive  they 
are  the  centres,  around  which  lesser  objects 
move;  and  man,  in  this  view',  has,  at  times,  been 
led  to  think  the  sun,  and  the  heavens,  were  solely 
made  for  his  use  and  gratification.  This  feeling 
tends  to  centre  all  the  others,  in  their  actions  on 
self.  Combined  with  acquisitiveness  it  forms 
the  miser,  who  would  get  all,  and  keep  it  to  self. 
The  forming  large  parks,  and  enclosing  grounds, 
so  that  they  may  only  be  seen,  and  enjoyed  by 
self,  is  an  abuse  of  this  feeling.  With  cautious¬ 
ness  it  leads  to  general  despondency.  Every 
body  and  every  thing  is  getting  worse,  according 
to  such  persons, —  they  busy  themselves  with 
forming  pictures  of  imaginary  evils.  With  be¬ 
nevolence  it  is  fond  of  patronizing  ;  but  here  self 
shows  oddly.  Although,  really  desirous  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  protegee,  they  alone  must  do  it, — any 
one  else  interfering,  even  to  aid  them,  and  they 
will  become  enemies : — Sterne  says,  “  We  put  a 
twig  in  the  ground,  and  then  we  water  it,  because 
we  have  planted  it.”  We  find  in  the  activity  of 
this  power,  a  key  to  much  of  the  sectarian  and 
party  controversies,  which  exist  in  such  power 
at  the  present  moment.  Large  self-esteem 
makes  a  man  a  world  imto  himself, —  he  is  the 
standard  to  which  he  believes  all  others  should 
conform.  Cowper  says,  There  is  no  grace  that 
a  spirit  of  self  can  counterfeit  w'ith  more  success 
than  a  religious  zeal.  A  man  thinks  he  is 
fighting  for  God,  when  he  is  merely  fighting 
for  his  own  notions.  He  thinks  he  is  skilfully 
searching  the  hearts  of  others,  when  he  is  only 
gratifying  the  malignity  of  his  own  ;  and  chari¬ 
tably  supposes  his  hearers  destitute  of  all  grace, 
that  he  may  shine  the  more,  in  his  own  eyes,  by 
comparison.  When  he  has  performed  this  nota¬ 
ble  task,  he  wonders  they  are  not  converted  ;  he 
has  given  it  to  them  soundly,  and  if  they  do  not 
tremble  and  confess  that  God  is  in  him  of  a 
truth,  he  gives  them  up  as  reprobate,  incorri¬ 
gible,  and  lost  for  ever.”  Cowper,  himself,  was 
very  religious,  and  is  here  describing  the  spirit  of 
dogmatism  which  is  to  be  found,  more  or  less,  in 
all  sectarians. 

Mr.  Combe  gives  an  amusing  anecdote  of  what 
happened  at  a  meeting  in  Edinburgh,  in  relation 
to  the  split  in  the  Kirk  of  Scotland.  A  minister 
of  the  Established  Church,  who  spoke  upon  the 
occasion,  maintained  that  the  true  religion  should 
be  endowed  ;  “But,”  said  he,  “it  is  asked,  which  is 
the  true  religion?  I  answer,  ours  is  the  true  re¬ 
ligion.”  This  amusing  manifestation  of  self¬ 
esteem  was  received  with  loud  applause,  dictated, 
of  course,  by  the  same  feeling  in  others — as  En¬ 
glishmen  shout,  when  some  powerful  speaker  ex¬ 
cites  their  feelings,  by  talking  about  Englshmen 
being  the  “  Pride  of  the  world,  and  envy  of  sur¬ 
rounding  nations,”  and  bands  of  music  strike 
up — “  Kule  Britannia,”  or  “  Hearts  of  Cak.” 
Pulers  have  just  known  enough  of  human  na¬ 
ture  to  manage  the  many  for  their  individual  ad¬ 


vantage.  Veneration,  self-esteem,  and  all  the 
other  feelings  have  been  excited,  to  make  them 
hug  the  mental  and  physical  fetters,  which  have 
bound  and  cramped  their  energies  as  men,  and 
forced  them  to  lick  the  hand  which  spurned 
them.  When  this  organ  is  small,  an  individual 
may  be  diverted  from  even  a  virtuous  course, 
by  the  diffidence  he  experiences  in  relying  on  his 
own  judgment.  The  opposite  feeling  is  ar¬ 
rogance.  Besides  the  instances  already  ad  - 
duced,  we  see  it  dividing  society  into  classes. 
Professors  think  themselves  better  than  mer¬ 
chants  ;  merchants,  and  their  families,  are  too 
great  to  visit  shop-keepers ;  wholesale  dealers 
feel  their  dignity  would  sutler  by  being  too  inti¬ 
mate  with  retailers  ;  these  feel  above  workmen  ; 
and  so,  in  all  grades  of  society,  we  find  what  so 
many  profess  to  believe,  because  it  is  in  the  Bible, 
practically  laughed  at  and  held  to  scorn — “  That 
men  are  all  of  one  flesh  and  blood.” 

In  a  state  of  disease  it  induces  the  individual 
to  believe  himself  some  great  or  mighty  person¬ 
age — a  king,  a  prophet,  or  God,  himself.  All 
our  asylums  for  the  insane,  present  numerous  in¬ 
stances  of  this  species  of  mental  alienation.  The 
organ  is  generally  larger  in  men  than  in  wo¬ 
men, — and  there  are  more  men  mad  on  this 
point. 

Examples. — These  may  be  found,  in  relation 
to  this  organ,  among  leaders  in  all  classes — war¬ 
riors,  statesmen,  lawyers,  churchmen,  parish  ora¬ 
tors,  and  presidents  of  clubs  and  associations. 
It  is  remarkably  developed  in  the  head  of  General 
Foy,  who  exerted  great  power  over  the  liberal 
party,  during  a  very  trying  crisis  of  their  affairs, 
in  France.  It  is  very  large  in  the  head  of  Cassi- 
mier  Perier,  and  Benjamin  Constant.  It  was 
large  in  the  head  of  Spurzheim : — he  had,  joined 
to  rare  merits,  a  strong  desire  to  obtain  the  first 
recompence; — he  felt  his  own  dignity  and  w'orth , 
and  desired  by  his  actions  to  impress  his  senti¬ 
ments  on  others, — this  accords  with  the  high 
development  of  most  of  his  moral  powers. 

This  organ  is  large  in  the  North  American  In¬ 
dians, — and  all  travellers  who  have  described 
them,  refer  to  their  sense  of  pride  and  personal 
dignity.  It  is  generally  large  in  the  English 
and  American  head,  and  is  a  principle  source  of 
their  love  of  liberty.  During  the  late  war  this 
feeling  wTas  so  cultivated,  by  every  species  of  ap¬ 
peal  being  made  to  the  patriotism  of  Englishmen, 
that  they  learned  to  regard  their  continental  neigh¬ 
bours  as  beings  of  an  inferior  class,  and  many  were 
surprised  to  find,  when  peace  came,  that  people  in 
France  were  possessed  of  as  great  and  good 
qualities  as  they  had  observed  at  home.  Cob- 
bett  possessed  this  feeling  in  an  inordinate  de 
gree,  and  his  works  abound  with  passages  indi¬ 
cative  of  it,  in  combination  with  large  comba¬ 
tiveness,  and  deficient  conscientiousness.  The 
organ  is  large  in  the  well  known  bust  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Martin,  and  remarkably  deficient  in  that  of 
Mrs.  H. ;  it  is  small  in  Francois  Cordonnier,  and 
very  frequently  it  is  deficient  in  the  heads  of 
criminals.  When  large  in  this  class,  they  will 
be  distinguished  as  leaders  in  crime  and  infamy. 

(  To  be  Continued.) 
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ON  AN  ORGAN  AND  FACULTY  of  CONTRAST; 
with  'preliminary  remarks  on  the  nature  and 
operations  of  the  Intellectual  Faculties  ;  being 
a  report,  with  emendations  of  an  address  delivered 
before  the  Phrenological  Association,  on  Friday, 
July  1th,  by  Hudson  Lowe,  Esq. 

( Continued from  page  389. ) 

6.  — The  views  of  Dugald  Stewart,  on  the 
subject  of  association,  are  wanting  in  clearness, 
coherency,  and  precision.  In  the  outlines  of 
moral  philosophy,  he  enumerates  among  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  principles  of  association, 
resemblance,  analogy,  continuity,  vicinity  in 
place,  vicinity  in  time,  relation  of  cause  and 
effect,  relation  of  means  and  ends,  relation  of 
premises.  lie  considers  it  unimportant  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  number  of  these  principles 
should  be  reduced  or  augmented,  but  subjoins 
that  the  most  powerful  of  all  principles  of  asso¬ 
ciation  is,  undoubtedly,  custom.  In  his  larger 
work,  already  cited,  he,  with  more  propriety, 
thinks  it  “  more  philosophical  to  resolve  the 
power  of  habit  into  the  association  of  ideas,  than 
to  resolve  the  association  of  ideas  into  habit.’  * 
With  regard  to  determining  the  number  of  pri¬ 
mitive  principles  of  association,  he  does  not  re¬ 
peat  the  unphilosophical  assertion  of  its  unimpor¬ 
tance,  but  questions  whether  the  problem  admits 
of  a  satisfactory  solution.  The  ground  he  as¬ 
signs  is,  that  “  that  there  is  no  possible  relation 
among  the  objects  of  our  knowledge,  which  may 
not  serve  to  connect  them  together  in  the  mind; 
and,  therefore, although  one  enumeration  maybe 
more  comprehensive  than  another,  a  perfectly 
complete  enumeration  is  scarcely  to  be  ex¬ 
pected.”! 

7.  — It  is  exactly  the  question  how  far  this  ap¬ 
parently  inexhaustible  number  of  possible  rela- 
tions  may  not  be  reduced  to  a  few  of  great  sim¬ 
plicity  and  generality.  We  may  at  once  dismiss, 
as  untenable,  any  argument  from  the  infinite 
complexity  of  phenomena,  against  the  possibility 
of  reducing  them  to  a  few  determinate  laws.J 
The  infinite  variety  of  hues  may  all  be  reduced 
to  three  primitive  colours;  |j  and  the  infinite  variety 
of  forms  to  the  right  line  and  the  curve.  These 
illustrations  alone  will  suffice  in  answer  to  an 
argument  of  this  character.  But  another  sec¬ 
tion  may  be  with  propriety  devoted  to  exhibit 
the  practical  difficulty  of  any  enlargement  of  the 
number  of  principles  enumerated  by  Aristotle. 

8.  — Where  in  the  first  list,  there  occurs  but 
one  principle  of  resemblance,  Stewart  admits 
two — resemblance  and  analogy.  But  analogy  is 

*  Elem.  of  the  Phil,  of  the  Human  Mind. — Vol.  1, 
c.  v.,  p.  1,  sec.  1,  p.  284. 

f  Lib.  cit.  Id.  id.  sec.  2,  p.  289. 

J  It  is  one  employed  by  Mr.  Combe,  who,  in  the 
4th  edition  of  his  Phrenology,  has  used  many  argu¬ 
ments,  all  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  equally  fal¬ 
lacious,  against  the  possibility  of  arriving  at  general 
laws  of  association.  In  the  last  edition  this  section 
is  much  abridged,  but  its  purport  remains  the  same. 

f|  With  white  and  black. 


but  the  resemblance  of  ratios :  so  that  this  dis¬ 
tinction  appears  untenable.  Again,  three  prin¬ 
ciples — the  relations  of  cause  and  effect,  means 
and  end,  premises  and  conclusion — are  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  one  principle  of  interdependence,  or 
necessary  connection,  exemplified  by  cause  and 
effect.  Now,  that  means  and  end  are  terms  con¬ 
vertible,  or  immediately  correlative  to  cause  and 
effect — is  obvious.  “  Quod  in  contemplatione  in¬ 
star  caused  est,  id  in  operatione  instar  regulce 
est,”#  That  which  in  contemplation  stands  for 
cause,  in  practice  stands  for  the  rule.  And  pre¬ 
mises  and  conclusion  are  but  the  application  of 
the  idea  of  necessary  connection  to  the  purposes 
of  discourse.  It  is,  however,  a  question,  of  which 
we  have  no  accredited  solution  in  philosophy, 
how  far  all  interdependence,  that  of  subject  and 
attribute,  as  well  as  of  cause  and  effect,  may  be 
generalized  under  one  head. 

9. — That  our  idea  of  interdependence,  under 
every  form,  must  be  admitted  into  the  list  of 
principles  of  association  (a  term  which  w~e  use 
as  yet  to  signify  both  the  processes  distinguished 
in  sec.  2  and  4  of  our  Essay)  is,  we  think,  obvi¬ 
ous.  And  we  include  in  this,  not  only  the  abso¬ 
lute  relations  between  the  terms  of  demonstrative 
proportions,  but,  also,  the  relations  of  fixed  con¬ 
tingency,  as  that  of  parts  to  complete  a  given 
whole,  such  as  a  limb  to  a  body,  a  pillar  or  walls 
to  support  the  roof  of  an  edifice.  In  the  same, 
list,  whether  or  no  under  the  same  category 
must  be  admitted  the  relation  of  subject  and  at¬ 
tribute,  under  whatever  form,  e.g.  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  an  individual  man  and  the  actions  of  his 
life.  But  one  other  relation  can,  with  any  plau¬ 
sibility,  be  alleged  as  having  a  claim  to  admission 
in  the  list  of  principles  of  association,  that,  viz., 
of  sign  and  thing  signified :  nor  can  it,  I  think, 
be  admitted.  Our  conception  of  the  relation  of 
sign  and  thing  signified,  is  that  of  a  purely  arbi¬ 
trary  connexion,  depending  on  and  liable  to  be 
changed  or  interrupted  according  to  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  inventor.  But  this  conception  of  in¬ 
tention,  which  is  the  only  specialty  distinguish¬ 
ing  the  connexion  of  sign  and  thing  signified 
from  any  other  arbitrary  or  casual  connection, 
appears  to  be  an  application  of  the  idea  of  cause, 
or  of  means  and  end,  to  our  conception  of  the 
general  nature  of  an  intelligent  and  voluntary 
being ;  f  a  conception  obviously  the  result  of  in- 

*  Bacon  Nov.  Organum,  Par.  1,  sec.  1,  Aph.  3. 

-j-  I  do  not  insist  on  these  observations  as  final  or 
decisive.  The  question  is  one  of  great  difficulty,  and 
demanding  much  thought  and  observation  for  its  so¬ 
lution.  Is  intention  an  intuition  as  well  as  a  truth 
of  experience?  Thus,  does  the  child  intuitively, 
only  by  unconscious  analogical  inference,  and  by  the 
tendency  to  impersonation,  recognise  or  attribute  in¬ 
tention  to  what  surrounds  it?  If  intention  be  an 
idea,  is  it  also  a  principle  of  association  or  no,  the 
question  specially  investigated  in  the  text  l  But,  it 
it  cannot  be  proved  to  be  either,  what  is  then  the 
function  of  the  organ  of  language.  I  may  remark 
that  if  intention  be  not  an  idea,  that  is  an  innate  law 
of  the  mental  operations,  is,  at  least,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  and  easiest  combination,  that  is  found  between 
such  innate  laws  and  the  objects  of  sensible  cxpe- 
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ward  experience,  and  extended  by  analogy  to 
the  action  of  others.  Further,  as  in  order  to 
learn  the  connexion  between  sign  and  significa¬ 
tion  between  a  word  and  its  meaning,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  they  should  have  been  consentaneously 
presented  more  or  less  frequently,  it  follows  that 
this  connexion  is  further  reducible  to  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  proximity  in  time  and  space.  And  this 
conclusion  is  in  no  ways  impaired  by  the  fact 
that  the  influence  of  proximity  in  time  and 
space,  is  strengthened  in  the  case  of  language. 
In  every  case  the  more  circumstances  combine 
to  strengthen  the  original  impression,  the  greater 
will  be  its  power  in  reproducing  those  connected. 
The  ludicrous  anecdote  of  Benvenuto  Cellini’s 
father,  will  illustrate  the  general  recognition  of 
this  principle,  who,  having  shown  his  son  a  sala¬ 
mander,  followed  it  up  by  striking  him  a  hard 
box  in  the  ear,  in  order  to  make  him  recollect* 
the  better,  the  animal  and  its  name.  And  the 
law  of  custom,  again,  which  we  shall  next  con¬ 
sider,  is  eminently  operative  in  the  instance  of 
language. 

10. — In  resolving  the  law  of  habit,  in  its  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  phenomena  of  mind,  into  “  the 
association  of  ideas,”  Stewart  made,  as  we  con¬ 
ceive,  an  advance  on  his  assertion  of  custom  or 
habit,  as  principle  of  association,  but  neither 
statement  is  tenable.  He  defines  habit  as  “  that 
facility  which  the  mind  requires  in  all  its  exer¬ 
tions,  both  animal  and  intellectual,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  practice, ”f  a  definition  exhibiting  all 
the  want  of  precision,  characteristic  of  its  author, 
and  necessitating  a  new  definition  of  practice. 
Without  having  this  or  any  other  previous  de¬ 
finition  in  my  mind,  I  defined  custom  or  habit, 
as  the  tendency  of  acts  to  become  easier  and 
more  frequent  in  proportion  as  they  are  repeated, 
a  law  of  the  mind  which  may  be  compared,  in 
its  operation,  to  a  series  in  geometrical  progres¬ 
sion,  and  is  equivalent  to  the  force  of  repetition. 
Thus,  should  any  two  conceptions  occur  once  in 
connection,  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  may 
occur  again,  but  should  their  connection  have 
been  repeated,  the  probability  of  their  recurring 
again  three,  four,  or  five  times  in  connexion,  is 
greatly  increased,  and  if  they  have  occurred  so 

rience.  I  shall  leave  the  question  with  a  renewed 
expression  of  my  sense  of  its  delicacy,  its  difficulty, 
and  its  importance.  I  may  remark  that  additional 
observations  on  the  organ  of  language  are  much 
needed  :  the  metaphysical  arguments,  as  in  the  text, 
against  any  such  faculty,  save  a  tendency  to  expres¬ 
sion,  appear  to  me  strong,  and  the  facts  are  not  always 
decisive. 

*  "He  called  for  my  sister;  and,  after  he  had  shewn 
us  the  creature,  he  gave  me  a  box  on  the  ear, — I  fell 
a  crying,  while  he,  soothing  me  with  his  caresses,  spoke 
these  words ;  ‘  My  dear  child,  I  don’t  give  you  that 
box  for  any  fault  you  have  committed,  but  that  you 
may  recollect  that  the  little  creature  which  you  see 
in  the  fire  is  a  salamander,  such  a  one  as  never  was 
beheld  before,  to  my  knowledge  ;  ’  so  saying,  he  em¬ 
braced  me,  and  gave  me  some  money.” — Memoirs  of 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  translated  by  Thomas  Nugent, 
Yol.  i„  p.  1. 

f  Elein,,  p,  284. 


often,  then  there  is  a  great  probability  that  their 
connexion  will  be  habitual ,  that  is,  that  it  will 
be  impossible  for  one  to  be  presented  to  the 
mind,  without  immediately  recalling  the  other. 
Such  is  the  law  of  custom,  a  law'  which  is  appli¬ 
cable  to  all  our  trains  of  feeling,  as  well  as  of 
thought,  and  may  further  be  operative  even  on 
the  bodily  functions  ;  though,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  that  what  we  term  bodily  habits,  depend 
on  the  habitual  trains  of  sensible  impressions,  or 
affective  tendencies.  The  influence  of  this  law, 
as  follows  from  its  definition,  is  most  enormous. 
It  pervades  alike  the  intellect  and  the  character, 
and  would  usurp  entire  dominion  over  them, 
were  it  not  for  the  constantly  renewed  variety 
of  impressions  from  without,  and  the  original 
force  of  suggestion  and  of  will  and  emotion 
within.  Though,  however,  these  modify  con¬ 
siderably,  they  can  rarely  resist  the  empire  of 
custom,  which,  in  the  vast  majority  of  minds, 
early  and  strenuously  asserts  its  dominance. 

11. — But  to  return  to  our  discrimination: — 
the  very  statement  of  this  law  will  serve  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  from  that  of  association.  What  ne¬ 
cessary  connexion  is  there  between  a  law  by 
wrhich  two  necessary  conceptions  once  connected 
recal  each  other,  and  that,  by  which  this  ten¬ 
dency  increases  in  a  ratio  progressively  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  previous  recurrence  of  this  con¬ 
nexion.  W e  have  cited  a  passage  from  Mack¬ 
intosh,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  “  single  law, 
that  ideas,  which  enter  the  mind,  acquire  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  call  up  each  other,  w'hich  is  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  frequency  of  previous  conjunc¬ 
tions.”  But,  it  is  obvious  that  this  cannot  be 
termed  a  single  law, — that  there  is  no  necessary 
connexion  between  the  tendency  of  two  ideas, 
or,  to  use  the  more  suitable  term,  conceptions,  to 
recal  each  other,  and  the  amount  or  proportion 
in  which  this  tendency  is  increased  by  repetition. 
Further,  as  the  law  of  custom,  or  of  the  force  of 
repetition,  applies,  also,  to  other  matters,  appa¬ 
rently  distinct  from  the  association  of  concep¬ 
tions,  e.g.  to  all  yielding  to  passive  impressions, 
there  is  a  reason  in  fact  as  well  as  analysis  for 
distinguishing  it  from  the  law  of  association. 
We  distinguish,  therefore,  three  elements  in  the 
matter : — the  law  of  association,  or  the  tendency 
of  conceptions  once  conjoined  to  recal  each 
other;  the  law  of  custom,  or  the  tendency  of 
such  connexions  to  become  progressively  more 
easy  and  frequent,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  previous  repetitions,  and  as  every  series  must 
have  a  commencement,  the  principles  of  associ¬ 
ation  and  suggestion,  or  the  number,  nature,  and 
classification  of  those  principles  which,  originally, 
operate  a  connection  among  our  conceptions. 

( To  be  Continued.) 


HISTORY  OF  ANIMAL  MAGNETISM. 


( Continued  from  'page  246.) 

“Why  do  you  call  me  back  to  life?”  said  a 
somnambulist  in  her  magnetic  exaltation:  “if 
you  would  only  go  away,  this  body  which  op¬ 
presses  me  would  grow  cold,  and  my  soul  would 
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ho  longer  be  here  on  your  return.  I  should  then 

o  v 

be  perfectly  happy.” 

All  hold  nearly  the  same  language,  and  sug¬ 
gest  the  idea  of  the  soul  being  partially  disen¬ 
cumbered  of  the  coils  of  its  mortality — seeing, 
hearing,  feeling,  taking  cognizance  of  all  things 
past,  present,  and  future,  through  some  other 
channels  than  the  physical  organs  of  its  subor¬ 
dinate  manifestations.  All,  too,  agree  in  enjoy¬ 
ing,  in  this  state,  a  sort  of  exquisite  elysium  of 
repose  from  which  the}'  dread  to  be  disturbed  ; 
the  soul  apparently  half  set  free,  shrinks  from 
being  again  brought  back  and  entangled  in  the 
chains  which  bend  it  down  to  the  narrow 
sphere  of  suffering  humanity.  It  is  impossible 
to  contemplate  a  somnambulist  in  this  state  with¬ 
out  a  feeling  of  awe,  not  unmixed  with  anxious 
wonder ;  he  is  a  being  who  appears  to  belong 
more  to  the  world  that  is  to  come,  than  to  that 
in  which,  as  finite  beings  we  exist ;  he  already 
appears  half  disrobed  of  his  carnal  nature,  and 
participating  in  the  sense,  and  not  the  actual  en¬ 
joyment,  of  his  immortality  :  it  is  impossible  to 
divine  what  views  of  infinity  may  now  open  be¬ 
fore  him ;  all  we  observe  is,  a  being  like  our¬ 
selves  exalted  into  a  state  of  temporary  beatifi¬ 
cation,  far  above  our  sympathy,  and  beyond  our 
comprehension.  They  invariably  beseech  us  not  ! 
to  awaken  them,  or  bring  them  back  to  their 
ordinary  condition ;  but  the  magnetiser  should 
be  cautious  how  he  listens  to  their  entreaties, 
and  should,  rather  than  otherwise,  hasten  to 
draw  them  out  of  this  state ;  for  he  should  re¬ 
member,  that  he  is  exhausting  his  own  energies, 
and  the  moment  may  arrive,  wThen  it  might  be 
necessary  for  further  exertion,  and  he  be  unable 
to  command  it.  He  should  regard  himself  as 
being  the  mere  organ,  as  it  were,  secreting  or 
throwing  out,  under  the  energy  of  his  volition, 
the  magnetic  fluid  ;  and  in  proportion  as  he 
becomes  fatigued,  and  the  secretion  itself  ex¬ 
hausted,  his  influence  over  the  patient,  whether 
in  the  magnetic  state  or  not,  must  diminish,  or 
altogether  cease.  On  this  account  it  is,  that 
magnetisers  often  fail  to  induce  the  effects  tliev 
anticipate ;  they  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost ; 
the  patient  exhibits  all  the  premonitory  signs  of 
the  magnetic  state,  but  a  step  is  yet  wanting — 
the  step  itself  is  not  established — because  the 
operator  cannot  command  the  requisite  magnetic 
power.  It  is,  indeed,  wonderful,  how  few  men 
can  command  any  high  degree  of  sustained  men¬ 
tal  energy ;  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  like  the 
limbs  of  the  human  bod}',  require  exercise  in 
order  that  they  may  attain  their  full  develop¬ 
ment  ;  but  so  much  are  they  neglected,  that  the 
finest  susceptibilities  of  our  nature  are  often  not 
called  into  action,  and  may  be  literally  said  to 
go  down  with  us  into  the  grave  unborn. 

Inexperienced  magnetisers  are  not  aware  of  the 
difficulties  they  have  to  encounter,  and  know  not 
the  dangers  which  are  to  be  apprehended ;  they  are 
truly  working  in  the  dark,  with  a  power  which 
sometimes,  to  their  astonishment,  attains  an 
ascendancy  over  them,  and  produces  effects 
beyond  their  participation  or  control.  Hence 
many,  in  trying  their  own  magnetic  powers  as  a 


matter  of  sheer  curiosity,  or,  en  badinage,  have 
found  themselves  suddenly  placed  in  a  most  per¬ 
plexing  and  distressing  predicament.  1  he 
voluntary  patient  has  gradually  succumbed 
under  their  influence,  until  a  state  of  collapse, 
simulating  death  itself,  has  supervened.  In  the 
thesis  ofM.  Fillassier,  which  was  recently  quoted 
in  a  clinical  lecture  of  M.  Andral,  a  case  of  this 
description  is  related.  It  will  be  found  reported 
in  the  Lancet.  “  In  this  inaugural  thesis,"  says 
M.  Andral,  “  which  was  defended  before  our 
faculty  of  medicine,  there  is  the  narrative  of  an 
occurrence  bearing  irresistible  proof  of  authen¬ 
ticity.  The  facts  are  particularly  curious.  The 
author,  then  an  interne  at  the  Hotel- Dieu,  and 
totally  sceptical  regarding  the  powers  ascribed 
to  this  mysterious  essence,  this  asserted  mag¬ 
netic  fluid,  formed,  for  amusement,  the  plan, 
with  a  brother  interne  equally  incredulous,  of 
submitting  this  friend  to  the  manoeuvres  of  the 
magnetisers.  The  passes  were  continued  for 
about  twenty  minutes  without  any  remarkable 
effect  5  but  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  the 
young  man  began  to  yawn,  his  eyelids  grew 
heavy,  and  closed  involuntarily  ;  he  attempted 
to  shake  off  the  torpor  in  vain  ;  his  respiration 
next  became  accelerated,  his  head  fell  on  his 
:  shoulders,  and  he  uttered  a  sardonic  laugh  of 
indescribable  expression.”  “  We  thought,’ 
continues  M.  Fillassier,  “  that  he  w'as  amusing 
himself  at  our  expense $  but  in  a  little  time, 
what  was  my  horror  when  I  saw  his  fingers  turn 
blue,  his  head  fall  powerless  forward, — when  1 
heard  his  respiration  rattling  like  a  dying  man’s, 
and  felt  his  skin  as  cold  as  death  itself  !  I  can¬ 
not  find  words  to  describe  my  sufferings.  I 
knew  not  w'liat  to  do.  Meanwhile,  all  these 
horrid  phenomena  increased  in  intensity.  I 
tremble  at  the  recollection  of  what  I  saw :  there 
lay  my  friend,  my  victim,  devoid  of  the  aspect 
of  life,  in  a  state  of  complete  and  terrible  col¬ 
lapse.  With  his  hand  elapsed  in  mine,  in  a 
state  of  agony  no  tongue  can  tell  of,  I  laid  him 
on  a  bed,  and  waited  the  result  in  a  state  of 
mind  I  never  can  forget.  In  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  he  recovered,  and,  exclaiming  that  in  the 
ecstasy  he  had  experienced  sensations  of  extreme 
delight,  begged  me  to  recommence  the  passes.  I 
did  so  with  less  apprehension,  and  again  the 
somnolency  proceeded.  The  collapse,  however, 
was  less  profound  and  terrific,  and  in  some 
minutes  he  suddenly  awoke  with  the  exclama¬ 
tion,  ‘  What  happiness  is  this.’  ” 

As  I  have  already  observed,  it  is  sometimes 
very  difficult  to  awaken  or  bring  patients  out  of 
the  magnetic  sleep ;  speaking  generally,  it  is 
more  difficult  to  conduct  the  operation  after 
sleep  is  induced,  than  it  is  to  produce  sleep  itself. 
In  most  treatises  on  animal  magnetism,  it  is 
stated,  that  magnetisers  can  at  pleasure  restore 
their  patients  to  the  ordinary,  or  waking  state. 
This  is  an  error.  I  have  often,  in  a  few  minutes, 
brought  on  sleep,  and  could  not  for  hours  after¬ 
wards  awaken  the  patient,  notwithstanding  that 
I  have  energetically  applied  all  the  processes 
usually  prescribed  in  such  cases.  In  vain  have  I 
exerted  my  abilities  to  the  utmost ;  the  more  I 
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have  wished  and  willed  to  induce  the  waking 
state,  the  more  lias  the  intensity  of  the  sleep 
increased.  I  have  passed  my  fingers  over  the 
eyelids  until  I  have  produced  ecchymosis,  yet 
all  my  efforts  have  proved  unavailing  ;  and  it  is 
a  curious  fact,  which  deserves  attention,  that 
when  such  persons  awake  from  this  indomitable 
sleep,  they  fall  again  into  somnambulism,  and 
then  the  slightest  noise  wilj  awaken  them.  A 
case  of  this  description  was  lately  communicated 
to  the  Lancet  by  Dr.  Sigmond,  the  lecturer  on 
Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  at  the  Wind¬ 
mill-street  School  of  Medicine,  in  this  city.  Un¬ 
like  many  of  his  professional  brethren,  this 
gentleman  has  not  disdained  to  make  animal 
magnetism  the  subject  of  conscientious  investi¬ 
gation,  and  has  performed  himself,  to  confirm 
his  conviction,  several  experiments. 

(  To  be  continued.  ) 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  BODY  ON  THE  PRO¬ 
PENSITIES. 

By  O.  S.  Fowler. 

The  position  and  functions  of  the  animal  or¬ 
gans,  by  no  means  furnish  our  strongest  proof 
of  the  alleged  reciprocal  relation  existing  between 
the  body  and  the  base  of  the  brain.  Well- 
known  facts,  or  rather  ranges  and  classes  of  facts, 
place  this  point  beyond  all  doubt.  We  do  not 
quote  isolated  facts,  but  classes  of  facts,  where 
one  fact  is  the  representative  of  millions.  Colds 
and  fevers  do  not  increase  benevolence,  or  devo¬ 
tion,  or  kindness,  but  actually  diminish  them,  yet 
they  greatly  augment  the  passions.  Let  a  child 
be  somewhat  unwell,  that  is,  let  its  body  be  in  a 
feverish,  irritated  condition,  and  its  'propensities 
will  be  roused  :  it  will  become  peevish,  cross,  pe¬ 
tulant,  and  fretful,  and  cry  at  every  little  thing. 
However  kind  and  forbearing  you  are,  nothing 
pleases,  but  every  thing  irritates  it.*  So  dys¬ 
pepsia  renders  its  unhappy  subject  irritable,  pee¬ 
vish,  passionate,  and  fault-finding,  rather  than 
kind,  just,  grateful,  and  benignant;  and  the 
same  is  true  of  most  persons  laboring  under  phy¬ 
sical  indisposition.  They  find  fault  with  every 
body  and  every  thing,  are  ungrateful,  unreason¬ 
able  in  their  anger,  and  disagreeable,  because  of 
the  weakened  state  of  their  moral,  and  the  irri¬ 
tated  state  of  their  animal  organs,  and  all  because 
their  bodies  are  excited.  Restore  their  bodies  to 
health,  and  their  combative  and  destructive  feel¬ 
ings  are  banished,  and  their  serenity  restored. 
Why  do  not  diseases  increase  our  kindness, 
our  devotion ,  our  conscience ,  or  our  reasoning- 
powers?  Simply  because  bodily  disease  is  im¬ 
parted  to  the  base  of  the  brain,  or  the  animal 
organs  first.  But  let  a  child  or  adult  become  so 
very  sick,  that  his  body  is  prostrated ,  and  it  is 
these  very  animal  powers  and  propensities  that 
are  prostrated  first  and  most,  while  the  moral 
and  reasoning,  are  less  impaired.  In  this  condi- 

*  Many  children  are  cross  and  ill-tempered,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  sick,  and  are  punished  because  they 
are  cross,  that  is,  are  punished  because  they  are  sick. 
Better  punish  the  mother  or  nurses  who  do  not  know 
how  to  make  them  good  by  keeping  them  well 


tion,  they  take  bitter  medicines  without  a  mur¬ 
mur,  and  exhibit  a  mild,  heavenly  serenity  of 
countenance.* 

But  let  the  body  begin  to  revive,  and  what  is 
the  first  mental  index  of  returning  health  ? 
Crossness,  irritability,  spitefulness,  and  ungo¬ 
vernable  temper,  with  a  restoration  of  appetite 
and  affection,  or  a  revival  of  the  animal  nature. 

The  phenomena  of  death  also  accord  with  this 
principle.  The  extremities  are  prostrated  first; 
sensation  and  nervous  energy  rapidly  decrease, 
the  animal  passions  follow  in  quick  succession, 
and  connubial  and  parental  love,  appetite,  anger, 
revenge,  love  of  the  world,  See.,  are  all  deadened 
before  the  moral  or  intellectual  faculties  are  stu- 
pified.  Love  of  life,  also  an  animal  organ,  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  base  of  the  brain, 
lets  go  its  hold  on  life,  before  the  moral  faculties 
give  up,  and  hence  the  dying  man  is  willing  to 
depart:  his  love  of  life  and  of  sensual  joys,  hav¬ 
ing  been  subdued  by  the  grim  messenger. f  Dy¬ 
ing  persons  often  attempt  to  speak,  but  cannot, 
because  the  organs  of  language  and  memory, 
being  situated  low  down  in  the  forehead,  near 
the  body,  fall  before  the  approach  of  death  sooner 
than  the  still  operating  organs  of  reason,  which 
are  situated  higher  up.  Every  one  must  have 
noticed  that  dying  persons,  bid  the  last  earthly 
adieu  to  their  friends,  and  even  to  their  compa¬ 
nions  and  children,  whom,  through  life,  they 
have  loved  most  enthusiastically,  with  as  much 
coolness  and  indifference  as  if  they  were  to  be 
gone  but  a  day,  and  yet,  their  still  vigorous  in¬ 
tellect  gives  wise  directions  as  to  their  future  con¬ 
duct.  So  also  the  Christian  “  Dei  gratia ,”  dies 
in  the  triumphs  of  faith,  that  is,  in  the  vigorous 
exercise  of  the  moral  faculties  after  the  death  of 
his  animal  nature,  whilst  others  often  die  in  the 
reversed  or  painful  action  of  these  organs.  After 
presenting  this  principle  in  a  lecture  at  Smitli- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  an  elderly  deacon  stated  that  he  had 
experienced  the  truth  of  the  above  principle. 
He  said  that  he  had  been  once  so  very  sick  that 
he  and  all  his  friends  expected  every  breath  to  be 
his  last,  that  he  had  no  desire  to  live,  no  regard 
for  his  wife  and  children,  although  both  before 
and  since,  it  was  particularly  strong,  not  the  least 
ill  will  against  any  one,  though  before  he  had 

*  Nearly  or  quite  all  the  corpses  of  children  I 
have  ever  seen,  have  exhibited  this  benign  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  moral  sentiments  far  more  than  during 
life,  which  shows  that  the  propensities  die  first,  and 
the  moral  sentiments  last. 

-j-  How  beautiful  this  principle,  how  wise  this  pro¬ 
vision,  merely  in  rendering  death  less  painful  than  it 
would  he  without  it.  If  we  died  in  the  full  vigor  of  the 
propensities,  with  our  love  of  life,  of  property,  of 
family,  of  ambition,  and  other  worldly  desires,  how 
much  harder  would  it  be  to  part  with  them,  or  rather 
to  be  torn  forcibly  from  them,  than  now  it  is,  after 
the  weakening  of  the  body  has  deadened  our  love  of 
life,  unclasped  our  hold  on  wealth,  weakened  connu¬ 
bial  and  parental  love,  and  destroyed  nearly  all  our 
earthly  desires  ?  This  principle  will  render  dying 
less  painful  than  the  living  supposes,  especially  to 
those  who  die  a  natural  death,  that  is  die,  hv  the 
gradual  wearing  out  of  the  body. 
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felt  hard  towards  several,  no  regard  at  all  for  pro¬ 
perty,  and  not  a  worldly  feeling  left,  although 
in  the  entire  possession  of  his  intellectual  and 
moral  faculties,  and  perfectly  conscious  of  every 
thing  that  occurred.  He  was  also  able  to  rea¬ 
son  and  think,  though  unable  to  speak.  On  the 
return  of  health,  his  domestic  and  other  animal 
feelings  returned.  He  said  it  had  always  been 
a  matter  of  surprise  to  him,  that,  just  as  he  was 
to  all  appearances,  about  to  bid  a  final  adieu  to 
his  family,  whom  he  dearly  loved,  he  should  have 
regarded  them  with  such  perfect  indifference,  and 
yet,  that  both  before  and  after  his  sickness,  he 
should  have  loved  them  so  devotedly. 

Dr.  Vanderburg,  of  New  York,  related  the 
following  to  the  author.  A  patient  of  his  took', 
by  mistake,  a  preparation  of  potash,  which  gra¬ 
dually,  and  in  about  eighteen  months,  terminated 
his  life.  It  first  neutralized  his  love  of  his 
wife  and  child,  before  very  enthusiastic ;  his  an¬ 
ger,  before  ungovernable,  next  fell  a  prey  to  its 
ravages,  and  his  ambition  next ;  while  his  still 
vigorous  intellect,  noted  this  gradual  decay  of 
his  animal  nature — all  in  perfect  obedience  to 
this  principle. 

The  proverb,  “  oldmen  for  council ,  young  men  for 
action ,”  embodies  this  same  principle.  “  Action” 
and  force  of  character,  are  given  by  the  vigor¬ 
ous  exercise  of  the  animal  propensities,  which 
are  stronger  in  young  persons  than  in  old,  only 
because  their  bodies  are  more  vigorous.  Milton 
commenced  his  “  Paradise  Lost”  after  he  was 
fifty-seven  years  old,  and  decrepit  and  enfeebled 
by  old  age.  The  most  splendid  intellectual 
efforts  ever  put  forth,  have  been  made  by  men  in 
the  decline  of  life.  During  childhood  and  youth, 
while  the  body  is  vigorous,  the  propensities  and 
perceptive  organs  are  extraordinarily  vigorous 
and  active,  but  the  higher  sentiments  are  less 
so ;  in  middle  life,  the  passions  and  intellect  are 
both  powerful;  but  the  talents  attain  their  maxi¬ 
mum  of  power  after  age  has  enfeebled  the  body. 

So  also  the  memories  of  children  and  youth  are 
astonishingly  retentive  and  vigorous,  whilst  those 
of  aged  persons  are  enfeebled,  but  the  judgment 
of  the  latter  is  strong,  while  that  of  the  former  is 
weak,  because  the  organs  of  memory,  being  in 
the  base  of  the  forehead,  are  vigorous  where 
the  body  is  vigorous  and  become  enfeebled 
by  age,  but  those  of  judgment  are  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  forehead,  and,  therefore, 
partake  less  of  the  weakened  state  of  the 
body.  A  severe  fit  of  sickness,  when  it  leaves 
the  bodv  in  an  enfeebled  state,  is  sure  to  weaken 
most  kinds  of  memory,  whilst  it  seldom  impairs  the 
judgment.  Not  long  since,  a  Mexican  called  to 
deliver  a  letter  from  a  friend  in  Mexico.  In  con¬ 
versing  on  phrenology  he  wished  to  recal  the 
name  of  an  old  school  mate  and  friend  of  his,  now 
physician  to  the  king  of  France,  but  was  unable 
to  do  so,  though  perfectly  familiar  with  it.  For 
fifteen  minutes,  he  tried  hard  to  recal  it,  but 
failed,  and  then  said,  that  “  since  his  suffocation, 
by  the  burning  of  charcoal  in  his  sleeping  room, 
which  came  near  killing  him,  he  had  been  un¬ 
able  to  remember  names.”  Probably  half  of 
my  readers  have  had  their  memories  enfeebled 


by  sickness;  and  scores  of  cases  could  be  nar¬ 
rated  in  which  an  improvement  of  the  health, 
has  strengthened  the  memory.  Were  I  to 
give  a  receipt  for  improving  the  memory,  the 
first  and  most  important  item  of  it  would  be, 
improve  the  tone  and  vigor  of  the  body. 

Again :  hunger  causes  anger  and  peevishness. 
Wives  and  daughters  will  bear  me  witness  that 
when  their  husbands  and  fathers  come  home 
hungry,  they  come  home  cross,  are  irritable, 
and  displeased  with  every  body  and  every  thing, 
till  a  hearty  meal  restores  them  again  to  a 
pleasant  humour.  If  you  wish  to  break  un¬ 
pleasant  news  to  a  man  without  offending  him, 
or  to  obtain  a  special  favor,  approach  him 
after  dinner,  when  his  body  has  been  thrown 
into  a  comfortable  state.  Those  in  England 
wrho  solicit  donations  for  charitable  objects, 
never  once  think  of  applying  to  the  rich  and 
great  till  after  dinner.  When  wTell  fed,  fero¬ 
cious  animals  are  tame  and  harmless,  but  when 
hungry,  their  ferocity  is  ungovernable,  and 
their  destructiveness  lashed  up  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  fury.  So  the  ferocious  Indian,  when 
he  wishes  to  kindle  his  thirst  for  war  and 
blood,  to  the  very  climax  of  rage  and  revenge, 
fasts  a  week.  Now,  v:hy  should  the  irritated 
state  of  the  stomach,  and  thereby  of  the  body 
in  general,  excite  to  morbid  action  the  animal 
propensities  merely  ?  Why  should  not  hunger 
increase  the  flow  of  kind,  of  conscientious,  and 
of  devotional  feeling,  instead  of  anger,  revenge 
and  ferocity  ?  This  principle  contains  the  answer. 

The  laboring  classes,  contrasted  with  those 
who  are  above  work,  furnish  a  striking  illustra¬ 
tion  of  this  principle.  The  former,  as  a  class, 
are  far  more  virtuous,  sensible,  and  intelligent, 
than  the  latter.  Laborers  are  scarcely  ever 
guilty  of  robbery,  theft,  counterfeiting,  assault 
and  battery,  murder,  or  any  other  crime,  unless 
they  become  intoxicated,  while  most  of  our  pick¬ 
pockets,  debauchees,  prison  birds,  &c.,  Sec.,  live 
without  labor.  “  Idleness  is  the  parent  of  vice,” 
while  labor  causes  moral  purity.  The  reason  is 
this.  The  energies  of  the  system,  must  have 
some  avenue  of  escape.  Labor  carries  them 
off  through  the  muscles ;  but  when  this  door 
of  escape  is  closed  by  fashionable  idleness,  its 
next  door  of  egress  is  through — not  the  senti¬ 
ments  or  intellect ;  for  idleness  never  makes 
men  better  or  more  talented — but  through  the 
propensities. 

This  principle  harmonizes  beautifully  with, 
and  also  explains,  the  efFect  of  alcoholic  drinks 
upon  those  who  use  stimulants.  The  one,  distinc¬ 
tive  property  of  alcohol  and  of  alcoholic  drinks, 
is  stimulating  upon  the  brain  and  nervous  sys¬ 
tem.  Now,  if  this  principle  of  reciprocal  sym¬ 
pathy  and  reaction  between  the  body  and  the 
base  of  the  brain,  more  than  the  moral  senti¬ 
ments,  be  true,  it  is  clear  that  stimulating  drinks 
will  excite  the  propensities  more,  relatively,  than 
they  will  the  moral  sentiments,  or  reasoning  or¬ 
gans;  and  if  they  do  thus  excite  the  propensi¬ 
ties  morbidly,  this  principle  is  proved  thereby  ; 
but  if  this  principle  be  not  true,  they  will  stimu¬ 
late  all  the  faculties  in  equal  proportion. 
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That  alcoholic  drinks  powerfully  excite 
amativeness,  which  is  located  in  the  very  base 
of  the  brain,  is  an  universal  fact.  The  vulgarity, 
obscenity,  and  licentiousness  occasioned  by  this, 
are  proverbial.  Who  ever  saw  a  drinking  party, 
that  were  not  indecent  in  their  allusions,  given 
to  the  relation  of  obscene  anecdotes,  and  to  the 
singing  of  lev/d  songs,  if  not  to  the  company  of 
harlots?  In  England,  when  the  wine  is  intro¬ 
duced  after  dinner,  modest  women  always  retire, 
because  they  know  that,  by  remaining,  their  deli¬ 
cacy  will  be  shocked.  These  drinks  drown 
the  voice  of  conscience,  blunt  modesty,  and 
stifle  the  claims  of  moralty,  intellect,  and  virtue, 
while  they  whirl  its  guilty  victim  on  in  the  sen¬ 
sual  career  of  merely  animal  indulgence.  A 
man  or  woman,  be  they  ever  so  moral  or  virtu¬ 
ous,  when  under  the  influence  of  intoxicating 
drinks,  is  not  safe. 

These  drinks  ako  excite  the  combative,  or 
contending  propensity  of  those,  who  are  under 
their  stimulating  influences.  So  combustible  is 
their  anger,  that  they  take  fire  at  every  little 
thing,  and  even  seek  occasions  of  contention; 
and  more  bickerings,  broils,  fights,  and  duels, 
are  engendered  by  ardent  spirit,  than  by  all  other 
causes  united.  Who  ever  saw  men  fight,  unless 
they  were  excited  by  liquor?  or  who  ever  saw 
men  in  liquor,  who  were  not  easily  angered,  and 
“  all  fit  for  a  fight? ”  Byron  says,  that  stimu¬ 
lants  always  rendered  him  “  savage  and 
suspicious.” 

Alcoholic  drinks  also  stimulate  destructive¬ 
ness,  or  the  bitter,  hating,  revengeful  feeling ; 
and  hence  drinkers  will  caress  their  wives  and 
children  one  minute,  and  beat  them  the  next. 
More  murders  are  caused  by  the  stimulating  in¬ 
fluences  of  ardent  spirit,  than  by  all  other  causes 
combined.  Let  the  calendars  of  crime  testify 
on  this  point.  Hence,  also,  intoxicated  men  not 
only  rail,  curse,  break,  destroy,  vociferate,  and 
threaten  vengeance  more  than  when  they  are 
not  intoxicated,  but  it  is  then  that  an  old  grudge, 
otherwise  long  since  buried,  is  raked  up,  and  dire 
vengeance  sought  and  obtained ;  and,  generally, 
a  human  being  can  screw  up  his  destructive¬ 
ness  to  the  sticking  point  of  murder,  and  screw 
down  his  benevolence  and  conscientiousness 
below  the  remonstrating  point,  only ,  or,  at  least, 
most  effectually,  by  ardent  spirit.  Gibbs,  the 
inhuman  pirate,  who  committed  so  many  cold¬ 
blooded  murders,  confessed  to  his  clergyman 
before  his  death,  that  when  about  to  perpetrate 
some  act  of  cold-blooded  muider,  his  heart  would 
often  fail  him,  till  he  had  taken  several  potent 
draughts  of  strong  liquor,  which  enabled  him  in 
cold  blood  to  commit  any  act  of  cruelty,  however 
horrible,  and  upon  the  defenceless.  Fieschi,  the 
French  regicide,  who  fired  the  infernal  machine  at 
the  present  king  of  France,  on  his  trial  testified  that 
when  he  saw  the  procession  coming,  his  heart 
failed  him ;  that  he  took  a  dram  of  brandy  to 
give  him  courage ;  that  his  heart  failed  him  a 
second  time,  and  he  took  a  second  dram,  but 
could  not  bring  himself  to  do  the  fatal  deed  till 
he  had  taken  the  third  draught,  and  then  he  did 
it  with  a  relish. 


It  is  the  excessive  exercise  of  the  animal 
propensities  which  subjects  criminals  to  the 
penalties  of  violated  civil  law.  It  is  mainly  by 
drinkers  that  our  courts  are  patronized.  Let 
our  intelligent  lawyers,  let  our  judges,  sheriffs, 
justices,  fee.,  fee.,  answer  the  question,  “Does 
not  most,  if  not  nearly  all,  of  your  criminal 
business,  have  its  origin  in  drinking  ?  ”  But  in 
case  alcoholic  drinks  did  not  excite  the  merely 
animal  passions,  or  in  case  they  equally  stimu¬ 
lated  the  moral  faculties,  or,  especially,  if  they 
stimulated  the  moral  sentiments  only ,  this  state 
of  things  would  be  reversed,  and  drinking 
would  render  mankind  more  virtuous,  instead  of 
most  vicious. 

This  principle  explains' the  fact,  that  intoxica¬ 
tion  often  renders  a  good  man  a  real  demon  incar¬ 
nate.  As  long  as  the  moral  and  intellectual 
organs  predominate,  no  matter  if  the  animal 
propensities  be  vigorous ;  for,  if  duly  governed, 
the  more  the  better,  because  they  impart  force. 
When  the  two  are  about  equal,  with  the  moral 
in  the  ascendency,  and  the  animal  not  stimu¬ 
lated,  all  goes  right;  but  a  little  stimulant  will 
often  turn  the  scales,  and  give  the  ascendency  to 
the  propensities,  and  thus  render  a  really  good 
man  a  very  bad  one.  But  mark  well  the  con¬ 
verse;  it  never  renders  a  had  man  a  good  citizen, 
nor  an  immoral  man  virtuous,  because  it  never 
stimulates  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties 
more  than  the  animal  feelings. 

This  general  principle  explains  the  reason  of 
the  custom  of  drinking  grog  with  a  friend, 
instead  of  drinking,  or  doing,  any  thing  else. 
As  adhesiveness,  or  the  organ  of  friendship,  is 
located  in  the  base  of  the  brain,  ardent  spirit 
warms  it  up  to  vigorous  action,  thus  augment¬ 
ing  the  flow  and  intensity  of  friendly  feeling, 
and  hence  you  will  often  see  those  who  are 
half-tipsy,  hugging  and  caressing  each  other. 
In  case  it  excited  friendship  alone ,  it  would  do 
little  injury,  perhaps  good  ;  but  as  it  inflames 
the  other  animal  passions  also,  drinkers  will  be 
the  warmest  of  friends  one  minute,  and  the 
bitterest  of  enemies  the  next,  and  then  make 
up  over  another  glass,  producing  that  irregularity 
which  has  been  shewn  to  constitute  vice. 

Philoprogenitiveness,  or  parental  attachment,  is 
also  located  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  back  of  the 
head ;  and  hence  the  half-intoxicated  father  will 
foolishly  fondle  his  boy,  talking  to  him  all  sorts 
of  nonsense,  to  be  followed  up  by  a  cruel  beat¬ 
ing  ;  thus  destroying  even-handed  government, 
and  spoiling  the  lad.  Liquor  excites  conversa¬ 
tion,  because  language  is  in  the  lowest  part  of 
the  forehead  ;  but,  as  the  reasoning  organs, 
which  manufacture  ideas,  are  in  the  upper  por¬ 
tion  of  the  forehead,  and  therefore  not  only  are 
not  stimulated,  but  actually  weakened  by  it,  the 
drinker  talks,  talks,  talks,  but  says  nothing. 
He  talks  words  only ,  not  ideas.  How  foolish, 
how  destitute  of  sense  and  reason,  of  thought 
and  refinement,  is  the  conversation,  not  only  of 
drunkards,  but  of  those  who  stimulate  only 
moderately  !  Witness  bar-room  conversation. 
A  Byron,  half-intoxicated,  may  indeed  write  his 
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Doll  Juan,  and  like  productions, — may  compose  < 
poetry  mostly  addressed  to  the  passions  of  men ; 
but  no  one,  in  this  state  ever  wrote  a  Paradise 
Lost,  a  Tho  nson’s  Seasons,  a  Locke  on  the  Hu¬ 
man  Understanding,  Browns  Mental  Philoso¬ 
phy,  or  Edwards  on  the  Will.  A  Pitt,  a  Fox, 
a  Sheridan,  not  to  name  cases  in  our  own  coun¬ 
try,  may  be  eloquent  when  partially  intoxicated  ; 
yet  their  eloquence  will  be  characterized  by 
sarcasm,  severe  invective,  denunciation,  declama¬ 
tion,  hyperbole,  narration,  and  a  remarkable  flow 
of  words,  &t\,  rather  than  by  argument  or  pro¬ 
fundity,  or  clear  deductions  from  first  principles, 
nor  will  it  be  freighted  with  rich  ideas.  But 
before  alcohol  can  produce  eloquence,  a  quality- 
far  inferior  to  reasoning  power,  the  individual 
requires  a  peculiarity  of  temperament  and  phre¬ 
nological  developments,  not  found  in  one  man 
in  hundreds,  while  it  will  destroy  that  of  the 
others. 

Another  view  of  this  subject  will  present  this 
principle  in  a  still  stronger  light.  Alcoholic 
drinks  not  only  stimulate  the  merely  animal  pro¬ 
pensities  more  than  they  do  the  moral  senti¬ 
ments,  but,  when  the  stimulation  has  subsided, 
the  accompanying  re-action  is  felt  upon  these 
lower  organs,  as  much,  in  proportion,  as  they 
were  stimulated.  Not  only  do  these  drinks  ex¬ 
cite  amativeness,  and  produce  licentiousness,  but, 
when  it  is  not  goaded  up  to  morbid  action  by  the 
presence  of  stimulation,  it  is  weakened  more,  in 
proportion,  than  the  upper  range  of  organs  ;  and 
hence  the  deadening  of  connubial  and  parental 
love  in  the  drunkard,  and  the  consequent  abuse 
of  his  family. 

While  the  inebriate’s  combativeness  and  de¬ 
structiveness  are  stimulated  to  fighting  and  re¬ 
venge,  those  of  the  drunkard,  and  of  the 
drinker,  whenever  re-action  takes  place,  become 
so  deadened,  that  he  loses  all  energy,  all  spirit 
and  efficiency,  cannot,  or  will  not,  take  the  part 
of  his  family,  nor  even  of  himself,  so  that  a 
little  boy  may  impose  on  him  with  impunity, 
and  is  too  irresolute  to  overcome  any  obstacle, 
or  effect  any  difficult  object. 

A  man  under  the  stimulating  influences  of 
alcoholic  drinks,  finds  his  acquisitiveness  excited, 
and  is  continually  asking,  how  much  will  you 
give,  what  will  you  take,  how  will  you  swap,  or 
suddenly  becomes  very  rich,  or  he  bets,  or  else 
seeks  the  gambling  or  billiard  table  in  quest  of  a 
fortune  at  once;  yet,  as  his  intellectual  organs 
are  not  equally  excited,  he  is  generally  the  loser 
in  his  bargains,  but  under  the  re-action  which 
follows,  has  little  or  no  regard  to  property,  little 
industry,  or  economy,  or  forethought  about  lay¬ 
ing  up  for  the  future,  but  squanders  his  all  for 
liquor,  even  to  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of 
his  hungry  children,  and  the  clothes  from  off  his 
wife’s  back.  Hence  it  is,  that  drunkards  are 
universally  poor,  ragged,  and  destitute.  If  John 
Jacob  Astor  should  become  a  drunkard,  even  his 
immense  estate  would  become  scattered  to  the 
winds.  During  the  exhiliration  produced  by 
strong  drink,  self-esteem  and  love  of  approba¬ 
tion  become  unduly  excited,  producing  a  boast¬ 


ing,  bragging,  swaggering,  self-convicted,  haugh¬ 
ty,  egotistical  spirit,  a  disposition  to  swell  and 
dash  out  in  gaudy  style,  assume  airs,  attract  no¬ 
tice,  &c.,  &c. ;  yet,  during  the  subsequent  re¬ 
action,  all  regard  for  character  and  respectability 
is  annulled  ;  and  with  it,  all  self-respect  and  re¬ 
gard  for  his  reputation,  which  constitute  the 
strongest  of  incentives  to  virtuous  and  praise¬ 
worthy  actions,  as  well  as  restraints  upon  vice 
and  self-degradation.  At  first,  he  is  mortified 
beyond  description,  if  seen  intoxicated,  after¬ 
wards  he  cares  not  a  farthing  for  his  credit  or  his 
word,  for  his  honour  or  anything  said  for  or 
against  him  or  his  family,  is  dead  to  shame,  des¬ 
titute  of  dignity  and  manly  feeling,  and  associ¬ 
ates  with  those  to  whom  he  would  before  have 
scorned  even  to  speak. 

Again:  these  organs  of  ambition  always  com¬ 
bine  with  the  other  organs  that  are  the  most  ac¬ 
tive.  Combined  with  conscientiousness,  they 
give  the  highest  regard  for  moral  character,  and 
for  correct  motives',  with  intellect,  a  desire  for 
reputation  for  learning  and  talents ;  with  ideality 
for  good  taste,  good  manners,  &c. ;  but  com¬ 
bined  with  combativeness,  for  being  the  greatest 
wrestler,  the  best  fighter,  & c.;  with  the  other 
animal  propensities,  lor  being  first  in  their  in¬ 
dulgence.  Hence,  as  already  seen,  since  alcohol 
weakens  the  higher  organs  but  stimulates  the 
animal  propensities,  and  also  the  ambition,  the 
two  combining,  render  him  emulous  of  being  the 
most  licentious,  the  greatest  fighter,  or  wrestler, 
or  drinker,  or  swearer,  the  most  vulgar,  & c. ;  but 
never  of  being  good  or  great. 

{To  he  continued.') 


MR,  BURKE’S  LECTURES. 

lecture  4rn. — ( Continued .) 

There  are  several  other  important  mental  pecu¬ 
liarities,  also  dependent  upon  temperament,  which  I 
must,  per  force,  pass  slightly  over ;  otherwise,  this, 
already,  very  long  lecture,  would  exceed  all  bounds. 
Amongst  these  peculiarities,  I  may  mention  that 
warmth,  or  fire  of  character,  which  we  term  enthu¬ 
siasm.  Do  not  ask  me  to  define  or  describe  to  you 
what  enthusiasm  is.  I  fear  I  should  altogether  fail 
in  the  attempt.  Some  of  you,  I  am  sure,  will  not 
need  any  definition — your  own  consciousness  and 
experience  will  tell  you  all  that  is  known  on  the 
subject;  others  must  be  satisfied  with  contrasting, 
as  well  as  they  can,  their  own  general  manner  of 
feeling,  with  that  of  persons  spoken  of  as  enthu¬ 
siastic.  This  peculiarity  is,  evidently,  not  a  sepa¬ 
rate  instinct,  or  sensation,  or  intellectual  power ;  but 
rather  a  mode  of  feeling.  Or,  perhaps,  it  may  only 
be  another  term  for  intensity  of  feeling,  or  for  the 
intensity  of  certain  feelings.  However  this  be,  it 
is  a  characteristic  of  temperament,  and  race,  not  of 
organic  development. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  proportionate  to  general 
size,  You  may  have  an  individual  with  a  very  large 
head,  and  yet  he  shall  manifest  no  discernible  trace 
of  enthusiasm.  He  may  even  be  quiet,  and  cold,  and 
phlegmatic,  in  the  highest  degree,  while,  on  the 
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other  hand,  a  person  with  a  very  small  head — small 
on  all  its  regions,  may  he  decidedly  enthusiastic.  1 
need  not  cite  examples  to  you.  The  commonest 
experience  will  furnish  them  in  abundance.  If, 
then,  this  peculiarity  does  not  depend  on  the  large 
size  of  the  head  generally,  neither  can  it  on  the  large 
size  of  individual  organs ;  for,  in  the  class  of  heads 
I  allude  to,  you  may  find  every  organ,  or  set  of 
organs,  individually,  or  collectively,  in  large  deve¬ 
lopment,  without  any  accompanying  enthusiasm. 
And,  I  suppose,  no  one  will  say  that  a  small  de¬ 
velopment  is  productive  of  enthusiasm,  although 
enthusiasm  may  co-exist  with  a  small  development. 
In  fact,  single  out  any  organ  you  please  to  consider 
as  the  source  of  enthusiasm,  and  observe  carefully 
those  in  whom  it  is  largely  developed,  and  you  will 
soon  find  that  you  cannot  safely  predict  anything, 
respecting  this  peculiarity,  without  taking  tempe¬ 
rament  into  consideration.  Neither  will  you  be 
able  to  make  it  depend  upon  mere  activity  of  tem¬ 
perament,  combined  with  a  large  development  of  this, 
or  that  organ.  It  is  something  very  different  from 
mere  force  and  activity  combined.  If  you  expe¬ 
riment  with  a  real  anxiety  to  arrive  at  truth,  what¬ 
ever  it  may  he,  I  feel  sure  that  this  is  the  conclusion 
you  will  arrive  at.  But,  if  you  are  wedded  to 
system,  anxious  to  support  the  opinions  of  this  writer, 
or  that  writer,  whom  you  follow  by  faith,  then  you 
will,  in  all  probability,  end  with  the  opinion  with 
which  you  set  out :  for,  in  a  matter  which  offers  so 
much  room  for  vagueness,  the  bias  of  your  mind 
will  always  furnish  plausible  explanations  of  all  the 
difficulties  that  may  present  themselves  to  you. 
My  object,  however,  is  not  so  much  to  demonstrate 
as  to  arouse  ;  I  cannot,  therefore,  stop  to  prove,  even 
what  I  believe  to  be  fully  within  my  power  to  prove. 

I  will  only  mention,  now,  that  I  regard  enthusiasm 
as  one  of  the  prominent  characteristics  of  certain 
races.  This  story  of  races,  you  may  of  course, 
laugh  at,  for  the  present,  as  one  of  my  hobbies,  or 
“notions.”  We  will  not  at  all  quarrel  about  the 
matter,  provided  you  let  me  tell  my  own  tale,  and 
introduce  this  subject  as  often  as  my  argument  re¬ 
quires  it.  Accordingly,  to  this  tale  then,  the  very 
type  of  enthusiasm  is  the  Bard ;  not  merely,  that 
indefinite  thing,  called  a  poet,  who  may  be  half 
philosopher,  or  half  merchant,  or  half  any  thing,  as  the 
case  may  be  ;  but  such  a  one  as  is  simply  and  solely 
a  poet.  In  the  sense  I  speak  of,  even  Shakespear 
is  not  a  bard  ;  he  is,  at  least,  half  philosopher.  The 
next  in  the  scale  of  enthusiasm,  is  that  modification 
of  the  warrior,  that  may  be  termed  Adventurer.  The 
chivalry  of  the  middle  ages  furnishes  countless 
examples  of  the  adventurer  in  his  highest  types.  In 
these  days,  all  the  superior  races  are  so  blended,  that 
it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  find  absolutely 
pure  specimens  of  some  of  them.  The  Hunter,  and 
the  Philosopher,  have  each  their  peculiar  cast  of 
enthusiasm,  subordinate  to  the  two  former  classes, 
but  as  well  defined,  and  as  unequivocally  indicated. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  find  little  if  anything,  that 
can  he  be  truly  called  enthusiasm,  in  the  pure"  Agri¬ 
culturist ,  Herdsman,  Trader,  Mechanic ,  etc.  But 
yet,  these  have  cerebral  developments  that  as 
fully  entitle  them  to  be  enthusiastic,  if  enthusiasm 
depended  on  any  particular  organic  development. 

I  am  now,  of  course,  merely  recording  an  opinion 
about  matters  to  be  at  some  future  time  explained. 

I  cannot  stop  to  prove,  or  even  sufficiently  explain, 
what  I  have  asserted.  I  therefore  pass  to  another 
subject. 

There  are  some  well-known  passions,  and  feelings, 
and  dispositions,  which  I  am  unable  to  attribute  to 


cerebral  development ;  and,  which,  nevertheless, 
phrenologists  have  hitherto  attributed  to  this  cause. 
I  do  not,  in  this  case,  speak  theoretically,  in  any 
degree.  Experiment  has  gradually  forced  me  into 
my  present  views.  Thus,  I  know  not  on  what 
organ,  or  organs,  anger  depends.  Oh !  combative¬ 
ness  and  destructiveness,  you  will  instantly  answer. 
It  is  certainly  a  very  usual  accompaniment  of  a  large 
development  of  those  organs,  when  you  take  man¬ 
kind  en  masse,  but  begin  to  classify  men,  and  you 
will  soon  find  yourself  at  fault.  All  the  nomadic 
races  of  men  have  large  destructiveness,  but  many 
of  them  are  amongst  the  most  quiet  and  placid  of 
human  beings ;  perhaps,  all  of  them,  in  their  unmixed 
state,  were  comparatively  so.  Large  destructive¬ 
ness  is  also  characteristic  of  many  of  the  trading 
races,  and  placidity  and  absence  of  passion  equally 
so.  In  fact,  you  will  continually  find  the  whole 
lateral  region  fully  and  largely  developed  in  persons 
the  least  passionate.  On  the  other  hand,  you  will 
often  find  those  who  are  extremely  passionate,  with 
a  very  moderate,  and  occasionally,  with  even  a  small 
development  of  these  organs.  Nay,  I  would  say,  as 
far  as  my  own  experience  extends,  that  in  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  races,  which  constitutes  the  population  of 
this,  and  some  other  countries,  that  these  organs  are 
more  habitually  found  in  full  development,  in  the 
female  head,  than  in  the  male.  This,  surely,  you 
would  not  expect,  according  to  your  present  views 
of  their  functions.  But  you  will  find,  hereafter,  that 
those  views  are  but  partially  accurate. 

"Were  the  present  a  fitting  opportunity  for  a  long, 
and  somewhat  abstract  argument,  I  could  easily 
prove  to  you  that  the  functions  of  these  two  organs 
are  quite  distinct  from  the  feeling  of  anger;  that, 
they  are  often  in  vivid  manifestation,  without  our 
feeling  any  anger  ;  that,  in  fact,  they  are  not  more 
distinct  from  one  another,  than  anger  is  from  both. 
A  t  the  same  time,  I  am  not  prepared  to  tell  you  on 
what  part  of  the  organism  anger  does  depend.  I  do 
not  know.  At  present,  I  am  strangely  disposed  to 
regard  it  as  a  distinct  feeling,  and  not  merely  the  re¬ 
sult  of  some  modifications  of  temperament ;  but 
whether  its  source  be  in  the  brain,  or  in  some  of  the 
other  viscera,  I  am  unable  to  say.  If  it  has  an 
organ  in  the  brain,  it  must  be  situated  at  the  very 
base  of  it ;  and,  probably,  in  its  internal  parts :  so 
that  it  may  not  be  possible,  during  life,  to  determine 
its  development.  In  practical  phrenology,  I  have 
long  been  in  the  habit  of  predicting,  in  reference  to 
this  part  of  character,  from  a  view  of  the  general 
structure,  and  indications  of  temperament  and  phy¬ 
siognomy,  more  than  from  the  shape  of  the  head : 
but,  though  I  have  usually  approximated  very 
closely  to  the  truth,  to  say  the  least,  it  was  seldom 
I  could  speak  with  entire  confidence.  I  am  now 
satisfied  that  the  study  of  ethnology  will  supply  the 
means  of  judging  accurately  upon  this  point, 
whether  we  ascertain  the  source  of  this  feeling  or  not, 
since  we  find  its  various  manifestations  as  character¬ 
istic  of  race,  as  those  of  enthusiasm  and  several  other 
peculiarities  are. 

The  next  parts  of  character  I  shall  speak  of,  as,  in 
a  great  measure,  dependent  on  temperament,  are  the 
tendencies  to  joyousness,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
melancholy  on  the  other.  You  must  have  repeatedly 
observed  that  a  state  of  joyousness,  varying  from 
tranquil  pleasure,  to  intense  delight,  is  the  habitual 
condition  of  some  persons:  that,  though  accutely 
sensitive  to  pain,  yet  painful  impressions  are  evan¬ 
escent  with  them,  and  that,  in  a  word,  their  tendency 
is  to  be  extremely  happy,  if  circumstances  are  at  all 
favourable  to  them.  You  must  have  seen  others 
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who  present  the  direct  contrast  to  this  description, 
persons  who  look  at  all  things  through  a  darkened 
medium,  with  whom  pain  is  intense  and  durable, 
pleasure — like  the  fitful  sunshine  of  a  gloomy  day — 
transient  and  faint,  even  when  it  does  come.  Be¬ 
tween  these  extremes,  there  are  numerous  gradations, 
from  joyousness  to  calmness,  on  the  one  hand;  from 
melancholy  to  insensibility  on  the  other.  Now,  it  is 
vain  for  you  to  expect  to  be  able  to  predict  these 
peculiarities  from  any  developments  of  the  cerebral 
organs.  One  glance  at  the  temperament  and  phy¬ 
siognomy  tells  you  more  about  them  than  all  the 
manipulations  you  can  make.  You  may,  perhaps, 
fancy  that  the  organ  of  hope,  gives  you  the  clue  to 
these  contrasts,  try  if  it  does;  conjure  with  it,  predict 
according  to  its  developments,  and  if  your  faith  in  it 
be  not  of  a  most  tenacious  quality,  yon  will  soon  find 
it  shaken.  Then  try  to  analyse  what  you  call  the 
faculty  of  hope.  Y ou  will  find  it  no  easy  task  to 
make  a  primitive  power  out  of  it.  As  to  the  facts  of 
the  case,  you  will  observe  that  melancholy,  properly 
so  called,  has  hardly  an  existence  in  childhood,  while 
no  delights  of  after  life  can  transcend  in  intensity,  or 
compare  in  frequency  with  those  of  that  age.  If  joy 
were  an  affair  of  organic  size,  its  manifestation  in 
childhood  could  not  be  so  perfect,  so  intense,  so 
habitual.  Is  it  not  the  same  with  hope  ?  If  you 
want  a  type  of  enthusiastic  hope,  must  you  not  look 
for  it  among  the  young  ?  Where  else  will  you  find 
such  boundless  anticipations,  such  undoubted  re¬ 
liance  on  the  future,  such  endless  ranges  of  fairy 
creations,  all  to  be  most  certainly  realized  ?  On  the 
contrary,  by  the  time  the  organization  has  gained  its 
perfect  maturity,  the  most  intense  joyousness  may 
have  sobered  down  into  quietude,  or  even  have  given 
place  to  melancholy,  the  most  enthusiastic  hope  may 
have  left  nothing  but  doubts  or  despair.  Again,  can 
you  imagine  a  joyous  state  of  feeling  to  coexist  with 
an  attack  of  bile,  or  a  fit  of  indigestion  ?  Surely 
not.  But  some  persons  are  from  the  very  nature  of 
their  organization  continually  liable  to  such  incon¬ 
veniences.  With  these,  frequent  attacks  of  gloom, 
depression,  irritability,  etc.,  are  inevitable,  whatever 
their  cerebral  organization.  On  this  account,  there 
are  external,  and  often  very  plain  indications  of  the 
predispositions  and  modes  of  feeling  we  are  speaking 
of.  Thus,  amongst  the  European  races,  the  melan¬ 
cholic  tendency  is  most  frequently  associated  with 
black  hair ;  the  opposite  tendency  with  fair,  red,  or 
brown  hair.  In  like  manner  as  the  perfection  with 
which  the  various  functions  of  digestion,  secretion, 
and  nutrition  are  performed,  is  all  important,  as  far 
as  temper  and  spirits  are  concerned,  we  must  look 
for  external  signs  of  the  relative  energy  or  deficiency 
of  these  functions.  These  signs  we  shall  find  in  the 
general  proportions  of  the  different  regions  of  the 
body,  in  the  peculiarities  of  complexion,  and  in  the 
proportions  of  the  different  parts  of  the  face,  viewed 
relatively  to  each  other,  to  the  head,  and  to  the  body 
generally.  The  face  indeed,  including  the  forehead, 
is  the  physiognomical  epitome  or  index  of  the  whole 
body.  We  must  not,  however,  think  of  throwing 
the  cerebral  organization  out  of  our  calculations. 
It  must  be  obvious,  for  instance,  that  a  predominant 
development  of  cautiousness,  must  tend  very  much  to 
increase  a  predisposition  to  melancholy,  and  that  the 
perfection  of  melancholy  can  hardly  be  expected 
without  large  concentrativeness.  But  it  will  not 
follow  that  the  converse  of  this  will  hold  good. 
There  may  be  predominant  cautiousness  and  concen¬ 
tration,  without  any  melancholy. 

{To  be  Continued.) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  People's  Phrenological 
Journal . 

MAGNETIC  CURES. 

Sir, — It  is  very  generally  and  properly  en¬ 
quired, — What  is  the  good  of  animal  magnetism  ? 
This  question  is  best  answered  by  facts.  If  you 
can  devote  space  in  your  journal  to  publish  the 
following  letter  from  W.  Clienevix  to  Dr.  Spurz- 
heim,  I  think  the  facts  there  stated,  of  what  oc¬ 
curred  when  the  science  was,  comparatively,  in 
its  infancy,  must  convince  all,  not  blinded  by 
prejudice,  or  interested  in  supporting  abuses,  that 
if  such  things  can  be  done  by  the  means  stated,  it 
is  deplorable  that  mankind  should  be  debar¬ 
red  from  the  blessings  which  must  follow  the 
development  of  this  important  law  of  nature. 
I  will  not  take  up  your  valuable  space  with  any 
remarks  of  my  own ;  but  to  add  my  testimony, 
from  positive  experience,  that  in  most  cases  of 
disease,  beneficial  results  will  follow  the  judicious 
application  of  animal  magnetism. 

I  remain,  your  constant  reader, 

J.  D.  Holm. 

Highgate,  August  2 l.sb  1813 

“  liar  row  gate,  Aug.  21th,  1828. 

“  Dear  Sir, — As  to  animal  magnetism,  I 
know  I  may  be  called  a  visionary,  but  no  longer 
than  is  necessary  for  any  candid  person  to  make 
I  a  trial.  Were  I  to  speak  from  my  own  experience, 
I  should  say  that  every  person  in  sound  health 
and  mind  can  magnetise  with  success,  and  that 
two  persons  out  of  three  will,  in  one  quarter 
of  an  hour,  feel  an  effect ;  that  one  in  four  or 
five  wall  sleep;  and  one  in  thirty  may  become 
lucid.  I  have,  myself,  seen  and  done  enough  to 
require  no  collateral  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
truth  of  animal  magnetism.  I  have  cured  one 
epileptic  woman ;  I  have  cured  the  itch  in  six 
sittings.  Three  times  I  magnetised  worms  out 
of  the  intestines  of  a  little  girl,  who  did  not  know 
what  I  was  doing ;  and  one  time  she  begged  leave 
to  run  out  of  the  room  into  the  garden,  as  she 
could  no  longerrestrainthe  calls  of  nature.  I  have 
stopped  four  epileptic  fits  in  one  patient,  whom  I 
magnetised  only  seven  times;  and  one  of  these 
fits,  the  first,  was  stopped  in  thirty-five  seconds ; 
not  one  of  them  lasted  longer  than  two  seconds 
and  a  half.  I  have  cured  the  tic  doloreux,  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  opthalmia,  in  about  twelve  sit 
tings.  I  have  twice  removed  very  long  ana 
habitual  costiveness,  and  brought  on  a  differ¬ 
ent  habit  of  body.  I  have  put  two  patients  to 
sleep  through  a  stone  wall,  and  without  their 
knowing  that  I  was  near  them,  or  thinking  of 
them.  I  had  one  patient  whom  I  could  para- 
lize  when  and  w'here  I  pleased,  and  take  away 
motion  from  her  legs,  arms,  &c.,  and  give  her 
pain,  a  crier  touthaut,  as  she  was  walking  about 
the  room,  and  I  was  ten  to  fifteen  feet  behind  her, 
she  not  knowing  that  I  was  operating  upon  her  ; 
I  could  stop  her  as  dead,  or  make  her  totter  to  a 
chair,  and  reel  like  a  drunken  woman  in  a  few 
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seconds;  but  what  is  more  extraordinary  than 
all,  is  a  cure  performed  by  a  very  weak  and  deli¬ 
cate  young  lady,  who,  a  month  before,  had  never 
heard  of  animal  magnetism.  A  scrofulous  woman 
thirty-seven  years  of  age,  who  had  been  bed-rid¬ 
den  for  three  years,  has  had  all  her  sores  dried 
up  in  twenty-seven  days,  and  can  now'  wralk 
about:  she  is  lucid,  and  has  prescribed  for  her 
own  daughter,  who  has  worms.  This  joung 
lady,  whom  I  have  put  to  sleep,  is  part  of  a  fa¬ 
mily  composed  of  a  widowed  mother  and  three 
daughters,  living  in  the  county  of  West  Meath, 
within  a  few  miles  of  my  sister.  They  have  all 
commenced  magnetising  with  the  most  extraor¬ 
dinary  zeal;  and  have,  at  this  moment,  among 
them,  five  lucid  patients,  or  at  least,  five  patients 
who  speak  in  the  magnetic  sleep,  With  all  these 
facts,  I  look  upon  my  self  as  independent  of  all  that 
has  been  done  or  not  done  elsewhere,  and  feel  it 
my  bounden  duty  to  make  known  as  far  as  1  can, 
and  to  support  by  my  open  testimony,  the  most 
powerful  engine  that  has  ever  been  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  man.  As  it  is  powerful,  it  may  do  much 
harm,  I  expect  it  will ;  but  it  will  still  do  more  good. 
In  short,  all  the  arguments  which  have  been  used 
respecting  a  new  truth  (as  phrenology,  for  in¬ 
stance,)  may  and  must  be  used  in  favour  of  ani¬ 
mal  magnetism.  I  never  am  afraid  of  speaking 
(neither  are  you)  w'hen  I  have  truth  at  my  back, 
however  distant  that  truth  may  be.  The  moment 
that  animal  magnetism  is  acknowdedged  to  be 
true,  I  shall  cease  being  called  a  visionary,  and 
then  I  maybe  the  more  listened  to  on  phrenology. 
Animal  magnetism  is  not  like  phrenology,  a 
science  of  time;  one  minute  may  convince  an 
unbeliever  that  the  magnetic  sleep  may  be  pro¬ 
duced.  But  to  be  convinced  of  the  validity  of 
phrenology,  requires  frequent  observation  and 
comparison.  It  is  a  truth  that  I  feel  so  strong  an 
impulse  to  support  both  phrenology  and  magnet¬ 
ism.  Certainly,  the  suppression  of  the  Magnetic 
Hospital,  at  Berlin,  is  against  magnetism  in  opi¬ 
nion,  but  not  in  facts ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  Hufeland  was  at  its  head,  that  fifteen  vo¬ 
lumes  of  cases  have  been  published,  and  that  the 
operations  have  been  carried  on  there  ever  since 
the  year  1815.  The  establishment  of  that  hos¬ 
pital  was  worthy  of  the  sovereign  who  promised 
to  co-operate  with  his  people  in  forming  a  free 
constitution.  Its  suppression  is  w'orthy  the  sove¬ 
reign  w'ho  broke  his  promise;  besides,  I  publish 
my  ow  n  cases,  w  ith  those  I  have  seen  by  five  la¬ 
dies,  and  none  other.  Truth  must  always  be  told. 

“  I  shall  leave  this  tomorrow,  and  go  to  York, 
where  I  am  told  there  is  a  person,  who  has  the 
heads  of  all  the  criminals  that  have  been  exe¬ 
cuted  there,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  even 
much  longer.  I  hear,  too,  that  there  is  a  good 
phrenological  collection  there.  This  letter  will 
be  given  to  you  by  Mr.  H.,  who  is  going  from 
this  to  Cheltenham,  and  who  expects  to  be  in 
time  for  your  lectures  there.  I  have  been  preach¬ 
ing  the  doctrines  to  him,  and  find  that  he  is  not 
averse ;  but,  you  will  rivet  the  nail.  Most  sin¬ 
cerely  yours,  though  I  cannot  promise  silence  on 
animal  magnetism, 

R.  Chenevix.” 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Omega  may  be  satisfied  from  his  own  feelings, 
but  it  does  not  amount  to  proof  for  others.  The 
organ  certainly  is  not  yet  established. 

T.  Williamson. —  We  have  every  desire  to  afford 
the  information,  but  we  must  have  a  cast,  or  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  lady’s  head,  and  then  we  can  say 
whether  there  will  be  a  good  chance  of  mutual 
happiness. 

A  Student.  —  We  have  seen  several  cases  of  cross 
mesmerism  lately — in  some  cases,  the  result  has 
followed  bj  merely  touching  the  hand  of  the  pa¬ 
tient.  The  effects  have  not  been  so  marked,  in  any 
instance  we  have  seen,  as  when  the  head  has  been 
touched  by  another  person  than  the  operator. 

A.  B. — We  do  not  know  whether  the  translation 
of  De  Leuze’s  wTork  is  continued. 

A  Londoner. — It  is  difficult  to  establish  societies 
in  London,  and,  when  established,  they  do  very  little 
good,  beyond  amusing  a  few  individuals. 

Clericus. — We  believe  more  arguments  can  be 
drawn  from  the  Bible,  which  prove  materialism 
and  fatalism,  than  can  be  found  in  all  the  works  on 
phrenology  ever  published. 

M.  A.  need  not  fear  to  pursue  her  studies.  The 
question  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  is  no  way 
interfered  with  by  phrenology.  The  functions  per¬ 
formed  by  our  organization,  must  be  independent  of 
every  thing  immaterial :  the  mind  and  soul  should 
not  be  used  synonymously. 

J.  F.  Liverpool. — The  chart  wfill  positively  be 
published  this  month.  The  delay  has  been  caused 
by  the  number  of  engravings,  and  the  care  bestowed 
upon  its  getting  up. 

We  have  been  much  gratified  by  the  perusal  of  a 
pamphlet  on  National  Distress ,  forwarded  to  us  by 
the  author.  It  should  be  read  by  all.  We  wish  he  had 
made  it  more  decidedly  phrenological :  it  is  based  on 
the  science,  but  there  appears  a  studied  avoiding  of 
terms  shewing  the  connection.  This  may  be  poli¬ 
tic,  but  we  doubt,  now,  if  any  really  good  work 
would  at  all  suffer  from  its  connection  with  what  is 
now  almost  universally  admitted  as  a  truth,  so  far 
as  general  principles  are  concerned,  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  the  details. 
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( Continued .) 

Animals. — This  organ  unquestionably  exists 
in  animals.  Dr.  Gall  says  that  the  instinct 
which  led  some  animals  to  frequent  high  places, 
depended  on  this  portion  of  the  brain.  This  idea 
has  been  much  ridiculed;  but  Dr.  Gall  was  a 
careful  and  correct  observer,  and  we  should  hesi¬ 
tate  before  we  lightly  question  his  assertions. 
Mules  and  horses  manifest  this  feeling,  and  it 
may  be  noticed  in  their  carriage.  Bonaparte's 
horse  knew  when  his  master  mounted  him,  and 
always  seemed  proud  to  bear  him  on  his  back. 
Threats  and  menaces  are  very  commonly  used  to 
humiliate  animals.  The  elephant  is  very  proud, — 
any  insult  offered  to  him,  he  will  revenge  sooner 
or  later.  Dogs  often  display  much  pride, — they 
will  treat  the  attacks  of  a  feeble  opponent  with 
contempt.  The  lion  disdains  a  feeble^enemy. 
Among  those  animals  who  go  about  in  herds,  one 
is  selected  as  the  leader.  Among  birds  the  same 
observation  may  be  made ; — they  will  select  one 
to  conduct  a  flight,  and  upon  his  selection,  an  at¬ 
titude  is  assumed,  according  with  his  character. 

It  is  remarkable  in  the  cock  ;  after  a  battle 
the  victorious  one  elevates  himself  to  his  utmost 
height,  while  the  conquered  one  hangs  his  head, 
and  in  an  abject  manner  creeps  away.  The  sen¬ 
timent  of  pride,  then,  is  equally  an  attribute  of 
the  animal  kingdom,  as  of  the  human  species. 

Natural  Language. — This  power  being 
active,  the  whole  body  is  erect — the  head  straight 
between  the  shoulders,  and  drawn  a  little  back¬ 
wards.  It  gives  a  stiffnesss,  determination,  and 
directness  in  the  gait  and  carriage; — the  ex¬ 
pression  is  fixed  and  hard — the  lips  closed  and 
somewhat  extended — the  voice  is  solemn — the 
enunciation  slow  and  distinct — the  whole  deport¬ 
ment  dignified  and  stately,  often  mingled  with 
reserve.  The  natural  language  of  this  faculty 
instantly  arouses  the  same  feeling  in  others  who 
have  it  strongly  developed,  and  the  same  attitude 
is  unconsciously  assumed,  and,  thus,  a  sort  of  re¬ 
pulsion  is  established  between  parties,  equally 
endowed  with  self-esteem,  at  first  sight,  and  a 
coldness  ensues,  which  they  frequently  are  una¬ 
ble  to  account  for ;  and  when  better  acquainted, 
and  under  the  influence  of  milder  feelings,  they 
wonder  how  they  could  have  formed  such  erro¬ 
neous  opinions,  at  first  sight. 
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LOVE  OF  APPROBATION. 

This  organ  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Gall,  while 
he  was  examining  cases  to  support  his  views,  in 
respect  to  the  organ  of  self-esteem,  which  we 
have  just  considered.  The  abuse  or  diseased  ac¬ 
tion  of  which  organ,  Dr.  Gall  considered  as 
pride.  He  met  with  an  insane  woman,  who  believed 
herself  to  be  the  queen  of  F ranee,  and  expected 
to  find  the  organ  of  self-esteem  prominently 
developed,  but  was  disappointed ;  this  led  him  to 
examine  the  other  parts  of  her  head,  and  he 
found  that  the  portion  of  the  back  and  up¬ 
per  part ,  on  each  side  of  self-esteem,  were 
very  prominent.  He  then  reflected  upon  the 
difference  manifested  between  those  wrho  were 
mad  from  pride,  and  those  who  were  led  by 
vanity  to  excesses:  the  former  were  imperious, 
arrogant,  and  fond  of  commanding ;  the  latter, 
polite,  affable,  and  courteous,  comporting  them¬ 
selves  in  a  manner,  evidently  indicating  a  wish  to 
please ;  he  was  soon  enabled  to  separate  the  ac¬ 
tion  and  indication  of  these  two  sentiments. 
Afterwards,  having  examined  the  heads  of  seve¬ 
ral  individuals,  remarkable  for  their  ambition, 
and  finding  the  configuration  of  their  heads  sim¬ 
ilar  in  the  region  of  this  organ,  he  began  to 
speak  of  an  organ  of  vanity  and  ambition.  Dr. 
Spurzheim  further  analyzed  this  faculty,  and 
called  it  the  love  of  approbation.  Regarding  va¬ 
nity  and  ambition,  as  abuses  of  the  power,  a  great 
number  of  observations  since  made  under  every  va¬ 
riety  of  circumstance,  have  proved  beyond  doubt, 
the  existence  of  this  faculty,  as  an  innate  power 
of  the  human  mind ;  and  that  its  organ  is  situated 
in  the  part  of  the  head  described. 

Situation. — This  organ  is  situated  dt  the 
back  part  of  the  head,  on  each  side  of  self¬ 
esteem,  commencing  about  half  an  inch  above 
the  lambdoidal  suture,  and  extending  to  the  top 
of  the  head.  When  large  it  gives  a  remark¬ 
able  fulness  and  breadth  to  this  part. 

Primitive  Function. — A  desire  for  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  others.  It  gives  rise  to  the  question, 
what  will  the  world,  or  people,  say,  or  think  ? 
According  as  it  is  combined  in  activity  with 
different  feelings,  or  sentiments,  it  will  desire  ap¬ 
proval  principally,  for  whatever  is  in  accordance 
with  them.  Emulation,  the  love  of  praise,  fame, 
or  glory,  springs  from  the  activity  of  this  organ. 

Auxiliary  Faculties. — Within  certain  li¬ 
mits,  all  the  feelings  may  excite  and  aid  the 
activity  of  this  power.  Amativeness,  benevo- 
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ftnce,  cautiousness,  and  secretiveness  particularly 
tend  to  combine  with  it :  its  action  is  favored  by  a 
deficiency  of  intellect.  Consequences  not  being 
foreseen,  this,  as  well  as  all  the  other  feelings, 
are  left  uncontrolled  by  the  reasoning  powders ; 
but,  it  will  continue  with  the  highest  amount  of 
intellectuality:  the  object  then  by  which  it 
is  sought  to  be  gratified,  will  be  high  and  praise¬ 
worthy. 

Antagonist  Faculties.  —  Combativeness, 
destructiveness,  alimentiveness  especially;  but 
all  the  feelings  when  highly  excited  to  passion, 
will  oppose  this  feeling.  Self-esteem  is  the  di¬ 
rect  opponent;  combined  with  firmness,  little 
regard  is  felt  for  what  others  say  or  think.  The 
course  indicated  by  self  is  followed  out  wdth  ob¬ 
stinate  pride;  an  opinion  thus  adopted  will  be 
maintained,  in  spite  of  facts,  and  even  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  senses  will  be  despised,  if  opposed  to 
opinion  and  theories  formed  or  adopted. 

Manifestations.  —  Dr.  Spurzheim,  in  his 
analysis  of  this  faculty,  says,  “  Its  sphere  of  acti¬ 
vity  is  very  extensive ;  for,  it  is  sensible  to  caresses 
and  flattery,  to  compliments,  to  applause,  and  to 
glory ;  it  wishes  to  be  distinguished  and  honored, 
and  men  endowed  with  it  make  use  of  many  and 
various  means  to  attract  attention.  They  dress 
fashionably,  and  resort  to  ostentation  of  all  kinds ; 
they  look  for  decorations,  titles,  and  otherworldly 
distinctions.  Ambition  is  the  distinguishing 
epithet  of  its  agency,  if  the  object  aspired  to  be 
of  great  importance ;  vanity,  if  claim  be  laid  to 
distinction  on  the  score  of  trifles.  Its  activity 
extends  •  to  all  ranks  of  society.  The  general, 
who  leads  a  victorious  army,  is  elated  with  the 
applause  of  his  nation ;  and,  the  slave  is  delighted, 
if  the  manner  in  which  he  performs  his  task,  be 
approved. 

The  fundamental  power  is  essential  to  society; 
but,  its  too  great  activity  causes  many  abuses.  It 
favours  industry,  but  also  introduces  luxury;  it 
produces  polite  manners,  but  is  the  mortal  enemy 
of  personal  liberty.  Nations  who  possess  it  in 
an  eminent  degree,  are  scarcely  fit  for  a  free 
government.” 

It  is  large  in  actors  from  choice,  and  all  wTho 
wish  to  be  distinguished;  but,  it  often,  unless 
wrell  regulated,  produces  the  opposite  of  its  desire. 
Mauvcdsehonte  results  from  this  feeling,  combined 
w  ith  large  cautiousness  and  small  combativeness; 
and  the  individual,  when  he  would  shine  most, 
rarely  can  fully  display  the  powers  possessed. 
It  is  generally  large  and  active  in  the  French. 
Bonaparte,  by  appealing  to  this  feeling,  main¬ 
tained  a  complete  mastery  over  his  followers. 
Upon  one  occasion,  when  the  troops  of  his  favo¬ 
rite  army  had  suffered  a  defeat,  he  addressed 
them  in  the  following  language, — “Soldiers, 
without  courage,  you  no  more  belong  to  the  ar¬ 
my  of  Italy  !  ”  This  direct  rebuke  to  their  love 
of  praise  was  answered,  says  the  historian,  by  a 
cry  of  giief,  which  broke  from  the  ranks;  old 
soldiers  wept  with  rage;  some  destroyed  them¬ 
selves  on  the  spot.  A  late  writer  in  the  ‘  Edin¬ 
burgh  Review,’  in  describing  the  manners  of  the 
French,  says,  “in  France,  glory  is  the  condiment 
of  life,  and  the  trumpet  of  fame  is  that  which 


makes  the  sweetest  music  to  their  ears.”  Chil¬ 
dren,  who  have  this  organ  large,  are  bashful, 
and  cannot  do  any  thing  while  the  attention  of 
others  is  fixed  on  them, — they  feel  uncomfort¬ 
able  and  fidgetty  when  in  company,  or  having 
to  attend  on  persons  of  superior  rank.  It  is  the 
cause  of  much  misery  in  the  world .  When  com¬ 
bined  with  self-esteem,  it  leads  the  individual  to 
suppose,  that  the  w'orld,  or  his  associates  are  al¬ 
ways  thinking  of  what  he  does  or  says,  how  he 
looks,  or  what  he  wears ;  comfort,  and  often  right, 
is  abandoned  for  expedience,  to  produce  an  effect. 
All  the  world  may  be  said  to  be  striving  to 
make  an  appearance  above  their  circumstances. 
When  not  guided  by  higher  feelings,  there  is  an 
inclination  to  adapt  our  manners,  and  to  acqui¬ 
esce  in  what  is  said  by  others,  and,  too  often,  to 
say  what  we  know  will  be  pleasing,  without  res¬ 
pecting  truth :  secretiveness,  in  this  case,  lends 
its  power  towards  the  result.  In  its  legitimate 
use,  it  is  the  principal  ingredient  in  an  amiable 
and  polite  character.  G.  Combe  calls  this  feel¬ 
ing  the  drill-serjeant  of  society  ;  and  in  this  capa¬ 
city  it  leads  to  acts  of  a  moral  tendency.  Ill 
feelings  and  selfishness  are  restrained  to  please 
others.  How  many  of  the  lists  to  charitable  in¬ 
stitutions  are  filled  up  by  the  love  of  approbation ; 
but,  if  good  is  really  done,  in  the  present  state 
of  society,  we  must  not  be  too  fastidious  about 
the  motive.  Shame  results  from  this  faculty. 
It  is  the  chord  in  the  mind  which  is  struck  on 
by  satire  and  ridicule;  and  thus  have  satirists 
often  corrected  abuses,  in  all  ages,  that  stood  im¬ 
pregnable  to  the  attacks  of  wisdom  and  philoso¬ 
phy.  Emulation  springs  from  this  feeling.  It 
is  impossible  to  calculate  how  much  of  the  yice 
and  misery  pervading  all  classes,  is  owing  to  the 
over-excitement,  and  wrong  direction  given  to 
this  faculty,  by  those  who  have  the  care  and 
teaching  of  the  young.  Even  in  infancy  wre  find 
mothers  exciting  vanity  in  the  child,  by  praising 
baby’s  fine  cap,  or  pretty  face.  At  school,  envy 
in  all  its  Proteus  forms,  is  encouraged;  and,  as 
a  first  place  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  degra¬ 
dation  of  a  school-fellow,  the  seeds  may  be  said 
to  be  sown,  by  the  present  system  of  prizes  and 
rewards,  of  envy,  hatred,  and  uncharitableness. 
It  renders  individuals  positively  ridiculous,  as 
well  as  miserable,  in  after  life.  Another's  praise 
is  wormwood  to  the  mind  of  a  vain-glorious  man 
or  woman.  Goldsmith,  it  is  said  by  his  biogra¬ 
pher,  talked,  lest  it  should  be  forgotten  he  was  in 
the  room ;  and  when  an  automaton  puppet,  on 
one  occasion,  was  made  to  exhibit  some  tricks, 
the  exhibition  was  applauded,  and  Goldsmith  be¬ 
ing  asked  what  he  thought  of  it,  replied  he  could 
have  done  it  better  himself.  Those,  who  have 
this  organ  large,  are  apt  to  think  their  friends 
are  cold — that  their  endeavours  to  please  are  not 
appreciated  ;  then  their  hurt  vanity  arouses  com¬ 
bativeness  and  self-esteem,  and,  unless  one  of  the 
parties,  at  least,  is  governed  by  reason,  quarrels 
and  bickerings  ensue. 

(  To  be  continued.  ) 
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MEMOIRES  Du  DOCTEUR  F.  AUTOMARCH  I, 

On  les  dernier s  womens  de  Napoleon,  T.  II. 
p.  29. 

Here,  again,  are  some  passages  directed  against 
my  discoveries,  and  which  are  interesting,  more 
from  the  source  whence  they  come,  than  from 
any  intrinsic  merit. 

“  Lady  Holland  had  sent  a  box  of  books,  in 
which  was  also  contained  a  bust  in  plaster,  the 
head  of  which  was  covered  with  divisions  and 
figures,  according  to  the  craniological  system  of 
Dr.  Gall.  ‘  There,  doctor,1  said  Napoleon,  ‘that 
lies  in  your  province;  take  and  study  it, and  you 
shall  then  give  me  an  account  of  it.  I  should 
be  glad  to  know  what  Gall  would  say  of  me  if 
he  felt  my  head.’  I  immediately  set  to  work; 
but,  the  divisions  were  inexact,  and  the  figures 
misplaced,  and  I  had  not  been  able  to  put  them 
to  rights,  when  Napoleon  sent  for  me.  I  went, 
and  found  him  in  the  midst  of  a  mass  of  scattered 
volumes,  reading  Polybius.  He  said  nothing  to 
me  at  first,  and  continued  to  run  over  the  pages 
of  the  work  he  held  in  his  hand ;  he  then  threw 
it  down,  came  to  me,  and  taking  me  by  the  ears, 
and  looking  me  steadily  in  the  face,  ‘  Well !  dotto 
raccio  di  capo  Corso,  you  have  seen  the  bust  ? — 
Yes,  sire. — Meditated  the  system  of  Gall  ? — Very 
nearly. — Comprehended  it? — I  think  so. — You 
are  able  to  give  an  account  of  it? — Your  majesty 
shall  judge. — To  know  my  tastes,  and  to  appre¬ 
ciate  my  faculties  by  examining  my  head  ? — Even 
without  touching  it  (he  began  to  laugh). — You 
are  quite  up  to  it  ? — Y es, sire. — Y ery  well,  we  shall 
talk  about  it  when  we  have  nothing  better  to  do. 
It  is  a  pis-aller,  w'hich  is  just  as  good  as  any  other 
and,  it  is  sometimes  amusing  to  notice  to  what 
extent  folly  can  be  carried.’  He  now  walked  up 
and  down,  and  then  asked,  ‘  What  did  Mascagni 
think  of  these  German  reveries?  Gome,  tell  me 
frankly,  as  if  you  were  talking  to  one  of  your 
brethren. — Mascagni  liked  very  much  the  manner 
in  which  Gall  and  Spurzheim  develope  and  point 
out  the  different  parts  of  the  brain;  he,  himself, 
adopted  their  method,  and  regarded  it  as  emi¬ 
nently  fitted  for  discovering  the  structure  of  this 
interesting  viscus.  As  to  the  pretended  power 
of  judging  from  protuberances,  of  the  vices,  tastes, 
and  virtues  of  men,  he  regarded  it  as  an  ingenious 
fable,  which  might  seduce  the  pens  du  monde ,  but 
could  not  withstand  the  scrutiny  of  the  anatomist. 
— That  was  like  a  wise  man;  a  man  who  knows 
how  to  appreciate  the  merit  of  a  conception,  and 
to  isolate  it  from  the  falsehood  with  which  char¬ 
latanism  would  overcharge  it ;  I  regret  not  having 
known  him.  Corvisart  was  a  great  partisan  of 
Gall;  he  praised  him,  protected  him,  and  left  no 
stone  unturned  (jit  V  impossible)  to  push  him  onto 
me,  but  there  was  no  sympathy  between  us. 
Lavater,  Cagliostro,  Mesmer,  have  never  been  to 
my  mind ;  I  felt,  I  cannot  tell  how  much  aversion 
for  them,  and,  I  took  care  not  to  admit  any  one, 
who  kept  them  among  us.  All  these  gentlemen 
are  adroit,  speak  well,  excite  that  fondness  for  the 
marvellous,  which  the  vulgar  experience,  and 
give  an  appearance  of  truth  to  theories  the  most 
false  and  unfounded.  Nature  does  not  reveal 
herself  by  external  forms.  She  hides  and  does 


not  expose  her  secrets.  To  pretend  to  seize  and 
to  penetrate  human  character  by  so  slight  an  in¬ 
dex,  is  the  part  of  a  dupe  or  of  an  imposter ;  and, 
what  else  is  that  crowd  with  marvellous  inspira¬ 
tions,  which  pullulates  in  the  bosom  of  all  great 
capitals?  The  only  way  of  knowing  our  fellow- 
creatures  is  to  see  them,  to  associate  with  them 
frequently,  and  to  submit  them  to  proof.  We 
must  study  them  long,  if  we  wish  not  to  be  mis¬ 
taken  ;  we  must  judge  them  by  their  actions ;  and 
even  this  rule  is  not  infallible,  and  must  be  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  moment  when  they  act;  for,  we 
almost  never  obey  our  own  character;  we  yield 
to  transports,  we  are  carried  away  by  passion; 
such  are  our  vices  and  virtues,  our  perversity 
and  our  heroism.  This  is  my  opinion,  and  this 
has  long  been  my  guide.  It  is  not  that  I  pretend 
to  exclude  the  influence  of  natural  dispositions 
and  education ;  I  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  it 
is  immense ;  but,  beyond  that,  all  is  system,  all  is 
nonsense.’  ” 

Already,  in  the  Memorial  de  Scant  Helene ,  by 
the  Count  Los  Casas,  the  following  passage  had 
appeared : — 

“  I  have  greatly  contributed  to  put  down  Gall ; 
Corvisart  was  his  great  follower;  he  and  his  fel¬ 
lows  had  a  strong  leaning  to  materialism;  it 
would  increase  their  science  and  their  domain. 
But,  nature  is  not  so  poor ;  if,  she  was  rude  enough 
to  announce  her  meaning  by  external  forms,  we 
should  soon  attain  our  ends,  and  we  should  be 
more  learned.  Her  secrets  are  finer,  more  deli¬ 
cate,  and  more  fugitive; — hitherto,  they  have 
escaped  every  one.  A  little  hunchback  is  a  great 
genius ;  a  tall  and  handsome  man  is  often  a  great 
ninny;  a  large  head  with  a  big  brain,  sometimes 
has  not  an  idea,  while  a  little  brain  is  often  in 
possession  of  vast  intelligence.  And  yet,  think 
of  the  imbecility  of  Gall ;  he  attributes  to  certain 
bumps,  dispositions  and  crimes  which  are  not  in 
nature,  and  which  take  their  rise  from  the  con¬ 
ventional  arrangements  of  society.  What  would 
become  of  the  bump  of  thieving  if  there  was  no 
property?  of  the  bump  of  drunkenness,  if  no  fer¬ 
mented  liquors  existed  ?  of  that  of  ambition,  if 
man  did  not  live  in  society?” 

Sovereigns  are  always  deceived  when  they  ask 
advice  from  the  ignorant,  the  jealous,  the  envious, 
the  timid,  or,  from  those  who,  from  age,  are  no 
longer  accessible  to  new  opinions.  Napoleon 
acquired  his  first  notions  of  the  value  of  my 
discoveries,  during  his  first  journey  to  Germany. 
A  certain  metaphysical  jurisconsult,  E— - — ,  at 
Leipzig,  told  him,  that  the  workings  of  the  soul 
were  too  mysterious  to  leave  any  external  mark. 
And,  accordingly,  in  an  answer  to  the  report  of 
the  Institute,  I  had  this  fact  in  view  when  I  ter¬ 
minated  a  passage  by  these  words: — “And,  the 
metaphysician  can  no  longer  say,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
serve  his  right  of  losing  himself  in  a  sea  of  spec¬ 
ulation,  that  the  operations  of  the  mind  are  too 
carefully  concealed,  to  admit  of  any  possibility 
of  discovering  their  material  conditions  or  or¬ 
gans.”  At  his  return  to  Paris  he  scolded  sharply, 
(tanpa  vertement )  those  members  of  the  Institute, 
who  had  shown  themselves  enthusiastic  about 
my  new  demonstrations.  This  was  the  thunder 
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of  Jupiter  overthrowing  the  pigmies.  Imme¬ 
diately,  my  discoveries  became  nothing  but  re¬ 
veries,  charlatanism,  and  absurdities;  and,  the 
journals  were  used  as  instruments  for  throwing 
ridicule — an  all-powerful  weapon  in  Prance — on 
the  self-constituted  bumps.  Napoleon  was  made 
to  believe  that  “  Gall’s  imbecility”  had  led  him 
to  imagine  a  bump  or  organ  for  drunkenness ; 
and,  in  this  case,  I  certainly  should  have  merited 
this  laconic  epithet.  “  He  attributes  to  certain 
bumps,  dispositions  and  crimes  which  are  not  in 
nature,  but  arise  from  the  conventional  arrange¬ 
ments  of  society .”  And,  whence  does  society 
arise  ?  If  Napoleon  had  read  all  that  I  have  said 
in  this  work  on  society,  on  the  social  life  of  man 
and  animals,  and,  on  the  pretended  artificial  qual¬ 
ities  and  faculties,  he  would  have  acquired  pro- 
founder  views  of  all  these  objects.  In  regard  to 
my  doctrines,  the  ideas  and  prejudices  of  Napoleon 
differ  in  no  respects  from  those  of  the  vulgar. 
What  would  become  of  the  bump  of  thieving,  if 
there  was  no  property  ?  of  that  of  ambition,  if 
there  was  no  society  ?  What  would  become  of 
the  eye,  if  there  was  no  light  ? — but  light  exists. 
What  would  become  of  taste  and  smell,  if  there 
was  no  odorous  particles,  and  no  savory  qualities  ? 
— but  these  qualities  and  particles  exist.  What 
would  become  of  the  propensity  for  propagation, 
if  there  were  not  two  sexes? — but  two  sexes  exist. 
What  would  become  of  the  love  of  offspring  and 
of  children,  if  offspring  and  children  did  not  exist? 
— but  they  do  exist.  What  would  become  of 
the  carnivorous  instinct,  if  animals  did  not  exist 
to  be  devoured? — but  these  animals  do  exist.  In 
the  same  way,  property  and  society  exist  in  na¬ 
ture,  as  I  have  already  proved  in  treating  of 
these  subjects.  I  conclude,  then,  that  neither 
Napoleon  nor  his  advisers,  had  penetrated  suffi¬ 
ciently  far  into  the  nature  of  things,  to  perceive 
that  the  organization  of  man  and  animals,  is  cal¬ 
culated  for  and  adapted  to  the  existences  of  the 
external  world,  and  that  we  have  no  connexion 
with  external  objects,  except  in  so  far  as  we  have 
received  organs  which  are  in  relation,  and  in 
harmony  with  these  same  objects ;  and,  that, 
whenever  any  given  organ  is  wanting,  the  thing 
in  relation  with  that  organ,  has  no  longer  an  ex¬ 
istence  for  such  an  individual. 

“  If  Napoleon  wished  to  destroy  the  tendency 
to  materialism  in  the  way  he  understood  it,  he 
ought  to  have  begun  by  prohibiting  the  study, 
not  only  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the 
brain,  but  also  that  of  natural  philosophy,  natu¬ 
ral  history,  of  the  influence  of  nourishment,  of  the 
seasons,  climate,  and  temperament,  upon  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  man,  &c.  &c.  And,  after  having  or¬ 
dained  it  to  be  taught,  that  the  eyes  and  ears  were 
not  necessary  for  seeing  and  hearing,  nor  the 
brain  for  thinking,  he  ought  to  have  employed 
three  hundred  thousand  bayonets,  and  as  many 
cannon,  to  render  the  functions  of  the  mind  ab¬ 
solutely  independent  of  matter.  This  victory 
once  promulgated  and  acknowledged,  he  would 
easily  have  put  down  the  anatomy  and  physiology 
taught  by  a  feeble  son  of  Esculapius.  But,  cof¬ 
fee  is  swallowed,  potatoes  are  eaten,  and  vacci¬ 
nation  is  performed,  without  regard  to  the  outcries 


of  some  physicians  against  them  ;  the  blood  cir¬ 
culates  in  spite  of  Gassendi ;  the  earth  revolves 
in  despite  ’of  the  anathema  of  the  Pope ;  animals 
are  no  longer  automata,  notwithstanding  the 
decrees  of  the  Sorbonne;and  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  the  brain,  discovered  by  the  Ger¬ 
man  doctor,  subsist  and  will  subsist  in  spite  of 
the  efforts  of  Napoleon,  and  of  his  imitators,  and 
of  all  their  auxiliary  forces. 

M.  Autommarchi  had  but  a  very  meagre  and 
superficial  knowledge  of  the  physiology  of  the 
brain,  and  was  not  at  all  prepared  to  rectify  the 
prejudices  of  his  august  patient.  After  the 
fashion  of  superficial  and  officious  ladies,  a  plaster 
bust,  with  the  organs  marked  on  it,  was  sent  like 
a  play-thing  to  Napoleon.  But,  it  was  quite 
above  an  ordinary  conception  to  send  him  my 
work,  or  to  ask  him  to  become  acquainted  with 
my  own  ideas.  In  this  way  the  emperor  and 
his  physician  continued,  in  the  midst  of  their 
amusement,  to  be  ignorant  of  the  principles  and 
tendency  of  the  physiology  of  the  brain.  M. 
Autommarchi  amuses  his  readers  with  a  vague 
enumeration  of  the  organs  of  which  he  per¬ 
ceived  the  indications  in  Napoleon.  He  found 
the  organs  of  dissimulation  and  of  conquest, 
which  last  is  apparently  my  organ  of  the  car¬ 
nivorous  instinct;  the  organ  of  benevolence; 
that  of  imagination,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
my  work ;  and,  the  organs  of  ambition,  of  indi¬ 
viduality,  of  locality,  of  calculation,  of  comparison, 
of  causality,  or  the  inductive  spirit. 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  BODY  ON  THE  PRO¬ 
PENSITIES. 

By  O.  S.  Fowler. 

{Continued  from  page  403.) 

In  Easton,  Md.  in  Jan.  1840,  the  author  saw 
two  young  men  vie  with  each  other,  as  to  who 
could  drink  the  most  grog,  no  very  uncommon 
thing  among  drinkers.  The  next  day,  one  of 
them  was  a  lifeless  corpse.  Why  should  the 
ambition  of  drunkards  descend  to  the  animal  pas¬ 
sions,  instead  of  ascending  to  the  moral  and  in¬ 
tellectual  ?  This  principle  contains  the  answer. 
Thus,  alcohol  first  over-excites  the  ambition, 
only  to  direct  it  to  animal  objects,  and  then 
deadens  it,  rendering  him  doubly  wicked  both 
ways,  and,  of  course,  proportionably  miserable. 

It  equally  destroys  his  firmness  and  power  of 
will.  He  knows  the  right,  intellect  being  less 
deadened,  and  yet  pursues  the  wrong,  having 
lost  all  self-government.  Conscientiousness  may 
remonstrate,  but  to  no  effect,  because  located  too 
far  from  the  body  to  be  proportionably  stimu¬ 
lated.  Religious  feeling  may  lift  up  her  warn¬ 
ing  and  persuasive  voice,*  and  firmness,  say  no, 

*  The  religion  of  the  Bible  is  pre-eminently  the 
religion  of  the  moral  sentiments  and  intellect,  and  re¬ 
quires  the  subjugation  of  the  propensities  to  the  in¬ 
tellectual  and  moral  faculties,  besides  strongly  de¬ 
nouncing  animal  passion  as  such.  But  all  alcoholic 
drinks,  wine  included,  stimulate  the  body,  and,  there¬ 
by,  morbidly  excite  the  animal  propensities,  and  thus 
violate  the  requirements  of  the  gospel.  ‘Wine-drink’: 
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but  without  effect,  because  they  are  in  the  same 
predicament.  Alcoholic  drinks  destroy  the 
balance  of  power,  both  by  stimulating  them  to 
excess,  and  then  by  deadening  them,  thus  being 
a  two-edged  sword,  cutting  the  cords  of  virtue 
and  happiness  both  ways. 

It  may  be  objected  that  if  alcohol  stimulates 
the  animal  propensities,  it  is  a  good  thing  in  case 
they  are  weak.  In  answer,  better  have  them  too 
weak  than  too  strong.  When  too  weak,  it  is 
because  the  body  is  feeble,  and  must  be  strength¬ 
ened,  not  by  merely  stimulating  the  body,  but  by 
invigorating  the  health. 

If  it  be  objected  that  these  drinks  sometimes 
induce  a  preaching  and  a  praying  disposition,  I 
answer:  this  never  occurs  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
drink — never  till  it  has  so  deadened  the  animal 
organs  that  large  and  more  vigorous  (because  less 
stimulated,)  moral  organs  may,  in  one  case  in 
thousands,  take  on  more  stimulant  than  the  par¬ 
tially  deadened  propensities  are  able  to  receive, 
but  such  piety,  such  religion,  such  intellect  will 
neither  fit  a  man  for  his  duties  in  this  world,  nor 
his  destinies  in  the  next.  I  grant  that  these 
drinks  sometimes  stimulate  the  brain  as  a  whole, 
yet  this  very  rare  exception  does  not  invalidate 
the  general  law  under  consideration,  especially 
since  it  occurs  only  where  the  moral  and  intel¬ 
lectual  organs  decidedly  predominate. 

In  case  alcoholic  liquors  excited  each  of  the 
faculties  alike,  why  do  they  not  render  the  pious 
man  a  hundred  fold  more  pious,  and  the  literary 
man  ten  times  more  literary  ?  Why  not  deepen 
and  widen  the  channels  of  thought  ?  Why  not 
render  ordinary  men,  Websters,  Franklins, 
Broughams  and  Herschels,  and  these  intellectual 
giants,  actual  Gabriels  in  intellect  ?  Or  why 
should  they  not  excite  the  moral  faculties  instead 
of  the  animal  feelings?  Why  not  make  an  in¬ 
fidel  an  Enoch  ?  a  deist  a  Wesley  ?  or  a  sceptic  a 
Payson?  Why  are  not  all  spirit-drinkers  patterns 
of  piety  and  good  morals,  and  also  stars  in  the 
firmament  of  intellectual  greatness  ?  Let  this  pro¬ 
position  answer.  Not  only  does  it  not  aug¬ 
ment  the  talents  of  talented  men,  nor  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  literary,  nor  make  the  profane  pious, 
but  it  actually  reverses  this  state  of  things.  It 
prostrates  talent,  beclouds  the  intellect,  darkens 
council,  renders  the  ideas  muddy,  and  before  its 
approach,  literary  attainments,  intellectual  great¬ 
ness,  and  moral  purity,  one  and  all,  vanish  like 
the  dew  before  the  rising  sun.  It  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  increases  a  certain  kind  of  elo¬ 
quence,  yet  it  is  universally  a  sworn  enemy  to 
good  morals,  and  to  all  literary  and  intellec¬ 
tual  attainments. 

Again:  by  a  law  of  our  nature,  to  o^er-tax 
any  organ,  draws  the  strength  from  the  other 
portions,  and  concentrates  it  upon  the  labor¬ 
ing  Christians,  therefore,  are  'as  great  a  self-contra¬ 
diction  as  hot  ice  or  cold  fire.  On  the  other  hand, 
wickedness  consists  in  that  very  dominance  of  the 
animal  passions  which  alcoholic  drinks  cause.  As 
well,  then,  talk  about  wicked  Christians  as  wine¬ 
drinking  Christians. 


ing  part.  Thus,  an  overloaded  stomach  draws 
the  strength  from  the  muscles,  from  the  brain, 
from  every  other  part,  to  remove  the  loach 
This  renders  us  drowsy,  dull,  and  averse  to 
both  mental  and  physical  action.  Close  men¬ 
tal  application,  powerful  thinking,  and  intense 
emotion,  impair  the  appetite,  retard  digestion, 
and  induce  dyspepsia,  because  they  draw  off 
the  energies  of  the  system  from  the  stomach 
to  the  head.  Now,  if  this  well  established 
physiological  principle  applies  to  the  several 
portions  of  the  brain,  any  great  excitement  of 
the  animal  passions,  actually  weakens  the  in¬ 
tellectual  and  moral  organs,  and  that  at  the 
very  time  when,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with 
the  over-stimulated  animal  propensities,  thus 
lashed  up  to  increased  action,  they  require 
augmented  vigor.  Every  observer  of  inebri¬ 
ates,  must  have  observed  their  utter  inability 
to  reason.  Propositions  as  plain  as  that  two 
and  two  are  four,  are  denied  by  them. 

The  inference  then  becomes  obvious,  power¬ 
ful,  and  inevitable,  not  only  that  all  alcoholic 
drinks,  but  also  that  whatever  preternaturally 
stimulates  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  there¬ 
by  excite  the  merely  animal  propensities  mainly, 
but  weaken  the  moral  and  intellectual  powers. 
No  more  can  any  human  being  hike  alcoholic 
liquors  in  excess  without  brutalizing  his  nature, 
degrading  his  manhood  below  his  beasthood,  and 
subjugating  intellect  and  moral  feeling  to  the 
sway  of  animal  passion,  any  more  than  he 
can  “  carry  coals  of  fire  in  his  bosom  and  not 
be  burned.”  As  soon  will  any  other  law  of 
our  nature  fail  as  this.  As  soon  will  the  deadly 
poisons  become  harmless,  or  water  run  up  the 
inclined  plane  of  itself,  or  the  sun  rise  in  the  west, 
as  stimulants  of  any  kind  fail  to  produce  ani¬ 
mality.  Nor  is  there  any  middle  ground. 
Every  item  of  stimulant,  produces  this  animal 
result  as  its  legitimate ,  its  constitutional  effect. 
As  far  as  anything  stimulates  at  all,  just  so 
far  does  it  excite  the  propensities  mainly ,  and. 
just  in  that  proportion,  produces  vice.* 


PHYSIOLOGY  OF  ANIMAL  LIFE. 

THE  BRAIN  IS  THE  ORGAN  OF  THE  MIND. 

For  many  centuries  it  has  been  said  the  brain 
is  the  organ  of  the  soul ;  and  hence  some  may 
think  it  superfluous  to  enter  into  any  detailed 
argument  in  support  of  this  truth.  There  still, 
however,  exist  many  doubts  to  be  resolved,  many 
difficulties  to  be  removed,  and  many  notions  to 
be  fixed  with  greater  precision.  The  repetition, 
moreover,  of  transitory  and  contradictory  opinions 

*  In  a  small  treatise  on  Intemperance,  founded  on 
phrenology  and  physiology,  tho  author  brings  the 
preceding  principle  and  train  of  remarks  to  bear 
directly  upon  alcoholic  drinks,  showing  that  every 
identical  drop  stimulates  the  propensities  proportion- 
ably,  and  is  productive  of  vice  and  misery. 
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is  a  thing  quite  different  from  the  accurate  know¬ 
ledge  of  an  object  in  all  its  details. 

If,  according  to  the  ancient  philosophers,  the 
intellectual  faculties  be  placed  in  the  brain,  and, 
the  moral  sentiments  in  the  viscera  of  the  abdo¬ 
men  and  thorax  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  understanding  from  being  disturbed  by  the 
passions ; — if  it  be  said  that  the  nervous  plexus 
or  ganglia  are  the  seats  of  the  affections ; — if, 
a  cord  ng  to  Dumas,  Richerand,  Sprengel  and 
other  physiologists,  the  difference  of  the  feelings 
and  intellectual  faculties  result  from  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  the  temperaments  ; — if  Pinel  and  others 
do  not  dare  to  seek  in  the  brain  the  proximate 
causes  of  mental  alienation; — if  Bichat  considers 
the  hemispheres  of  the  brain  as  mere  coverings 
of  the  internal  parts  ; — if,  according  to  Sabatier 
and  Boyer,  the  brain  be  a  secreting  organ,  and, 
according  to  all  anatomists  before  us,  the  origin 
and  source  of  the  nerves  ; — if  all  the  sensations 
and  ideas  be  derived  from  the  five  external 
senses; — if  the  instinctive  labours  of  animals, 
and  the  arts  of  man,  be  ascribable  to  their  hands, 
eyes,  ears  and  other  external  instruments : — if 
it  be  maintained  that  one  nerve  can  perform 
the  function  of  another  nerve,  so  that  the  nerves 
are  homogeneous; — if  it  be  taught  by  some 
magnetisers,  that,  in  the  perfect  state  of  animal 
magnetism,  the  spirit  acts  without  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  organization ; — if  the  soul  of  the 
world  be  spoken  of  and  admitted ; — if  the 
greater  number  of  metaphysicians  maintain 
that  the  highest  faculties  of  the  understand¬ 
ing,  reason  and  will  at  least,  act  independently 
of  all  the  organization:  —  if  hydrocephalic 
persons  be  mentioned  as  having  without  brain 
manifested  moral  sentiments  and  intellectual 
faculties; — if  the  same  be  related  of  animals 
whose  [brain  was  ossified ; — if,  in  short,  any  of 
these  assertions  be  admitted,  and  if  it  be  at  the 
same  time  maintained  that  the  brain  is  exclu¬ 
sively  the  organ  of  the  soul,  the  contradiction  is 
certainly  evident.  Now  there  is  no  author  who 
has  not  advanced  one  or  the  other  of  these  sup¬ 
positions  ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  superfluous  to 
detail  our  ideas  relative  to  the  organ  of  the  soul, 
and  to  inculcate  our  principle  that  the  brain  is 
exclusively  the  organ  of  the  feelings  and  the 
intellectual  faculties. 

In  support  of  this  truth  I  accordingly  make 
the  following  observations. — All  the  parts  of  the 
body  may  be  wounded  or  destroyed — even  the 
nervous  mass  of  the  spine  may  be  compressed  or 
injured  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  brain, 
without  immediately  destroying  the  feelings  and 
intellectual  faculties.  In  tetanus,  produced  by 
a  cause  remote  from  the  brain,  the  other  nervous 
systems  are  attacked  in  the  most  violent  man¬ 
ner,  while  the  functions  of  the  mind  remain 
sometimes  till  death.  On  the  contrary,  if  the 
brain  be  compressed  or  destroyed  Its  functions 
are  deranged,  and  the  manifestations  of  the  feel¬ 
ings  and  intellectual  faculties  are  suspended  or 
annihilated.  Moreover,  automatic  life  requires 
neither  brain  nor  cerebellum.  The  superior 
parts,  therefore,  of  both  hemispheres,  the  great 
commissure,  even  more  than  half  the  cerebellum, 


may  be  wounded,  destroyed  by  suppuration, 
diminished  in  size,  or  entirely  removed,  without 
destroying  the  functions  of  the  five  external 
senses  and  automatic  life  ;  and  several  acephali, 
or  monsters  destitute  of  the  brain,  are  born  strong 
and  fat,  and  some  of  them  even  live  during  some 
time  after  birth.  Hence  if  the  brain  were  not 
destined  for  superior  functions,  its  existence 
would  be  altogether  useless.  It  is  more  than 
probable,  however,  that  the  most  perfect  of  all 
the  nervous  systems  has  also  an  object  corres¬ 
ponding  to  its  organization. 

Moreover,  however  defective  our  knowledge  of 
the  scale  of  the  brain  from  the  lowest  animals  to 
man  may  be,  it  is  yet  certain  that  the  number  of 
the  faculties  increases  in  proportion  to  the  multi¬ 
plication  of  the  cerebral  parts.  This  increased 
number  of  the  feelings  and  intellectual  faculties 
of  man,  and  of  the  instinctive  labours  of  animals, 
is  neither  in  proportion  to  the  five  external 
senses,  nor  to  any  other  part  of  the  body,  but  solely 
to  the  cerebral  parts.  Now  this  could  not  happen 
if  the  brain  were  not  exclusively  the  organ  of 
the  feelings  and  intellectual  faculties. 

Again,  if  the  development  of  the  brain  be 
defective,  the  manifestations  of  the  feelings  and 
intellectual  faculties  are  also  defective.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  an  infinite  number  of  observations  prove 
that  the  brains  of  idiots  from  birth  are  defective; 
and  that  the  manifestations  of  the  feelings,  and 
intellectual  faculties  improve  and  become  per¬ 
fect  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  organization 
of  the  brain  improves.  On  the  contrary,  if  the 
development  of  the  brain  be  very  considerable, 
the  manifestations  of  the  feelings  and  intellectual 
faculties  are  very  energetic.  Let  the  observer, 
then,  consider  the  heads  of  those  who  have  ex¬ 
celled  in  capacity  and  talent;  bearing  however 
in  mind  the  difference  between  a  large  brain  and 
a  large  face ;  for  the  brain  may  be  small,  and  the 
face  large,  or  the  brain  large  and  the  face  small. 
Indeed,  the  manifestations  of  the  faculties  fol¬ 
low  the  ordinary  or  extraordinary  growth  of  the 
organs :  in  children  the  brain  is  yet  pulpy,  and 
therefore  the  functions  of  animal  life  cannot  be 
manifested;  but  in  proportion  as  the  brain  in¬ 
creases,  the  faculties  manifest  themselves  ;  in  the 
state  of  maturity,  the  brain  has  acquired  the 
highest  degree  of  development,  and  the  mani¬ 
festations  the  greatest  energy ;  and  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  organization  of  the  brain  decreases, 
the  energy  of  the  moral  sentiments  and  of  the 
intellectual  faculties  decreases  also. 

If,  moreover,  the  development  of  the  brain  do 
not  follow  the  common  order — if  it  take  place 
too  early  or  too  late,  the  manifestations  of  the 
moral  sentiments  and  intellectual  faculties  are 
subjected  to  precisely  similar  changes.  Certain 
faculties,  also,  are  more  active  in  men,  and  others 
in  women,  according  to  the  difference  of  their 
cerebral  organization.  The  feelings  and  intel¬ 
lectual  faculties  are  even  hereditary  in  the  same 
degree  in  which  the  organization  of  the  brain  is 
hereditary,  or  is  propagated  from  parents  to 
children.  Hence,  as  there  is  a  proportion  be¬ 
tween  the  development,  increase  and  decrease  of 
the  brain,  and  the  manifestations  of  the  moral 
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sentiments  and  [intellectual  faculties,  we  cannot 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  brain  is  the  organ 
of  these  faculties. 

To  the  preceding  proofs  I  may  add,  that  the 
moral  sentiments  and  intellectual  faculties  are 
weakened  or  deranged  either  by  age  or  disease, 
in  the  same  proportion  as  the  brain  is  altered. 
Finally,  every  one  feels  that  he  thinks  by  means 
of  his  brain.  Thus  every  thing  concurs  to  prove 
that  the  brain  must  be  considered  as  the  organ 
of  the  moral  [sentiments  and  intellectual  facul¬ 
ties.  When,  therefore,  we  say,  that  the  brain  is 
the  organ  of  mind,  our  meaning  is  different  from 
that  of  other  physiologists,  since  we  consider  the 
brain  as  the  organ  both  of  the  moral  feelings, 
and  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  while  they  look 
to  it  for  organs  only  of  the  latter. — S’ purzheim . 


GASES  AND  FACTS. 


Case  in  which  Natural  Dispositions  and  Talents 
were  infer  red  from  a  cast  of  a  Head. 

“About  twelve  months  ago,  a  cast  of  a  head 
was  sent  to  Mr.  Combe,  by  a  gentleman  residing 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  Edinburgh,  with 
a  letter  expressing  ‘  a  strong  curiosity  to  know 
what  idea  you  will  form  of  the  party,  without 
any  previous  hint  of  his  character,  and  merely 
by  examining  his  head.  I  may  mention  simply,’ 
continues  the  writer  of  the  letter,  ‘  that  the  head 
is  that  of  an  uneducated  person.  If  you  will  be 
so  good  as  write  me  what  you  think,  I  shall  return 
you  an  answer  at  length,  stating,  as  fully  as  I  can, 
what  I  conceive  to  be  the  real  character,  intellec¬ 
tual  and  moral  of  the  individual.  Of  this  man  I 
can  speak  minutely.  He  is  a  very  marked  cha¬ 
racter.;  and  so  far  as  I  know  phrenology,  his 
head  is  a  complete  index  of  himself.’  No  other 
particulars  were  furnished.” 

As  the  engagements  of  Mr.  Combe  render  it 
necessary  for  him  to  decline  compliance  with  re¬ 
quests  of  this  nature,  he  put  the  cast  into  the 
hands  of  two  phrenological  friends,  Messrs. 
Simpson  and  R.  Cox. 

Posterior  lobe  of  the  brain,  large. 

Anterior  do.  rather  large 

Portion  of  the  brain  above  Cautiousness ,  mo¬ 
derate 

Ditto  above  Causality ,  moderate 


DEVELOPMENT. 

1.  Amativeness  very  large 

2.  Philoprogenitiveness,  very  large  . 

3.  Concentrativeness,  large  .  . 

4.  Adhesiveness,  large  .  .  .  .  - 

5.  Combativeness,  large  .... 

6.  Destructiveness,  large  .... 

7.  Secretiveness,  large . 

8.  Acquisitiveness,  large  .... 

9.  Constructiveness,  full  .... 

10.  Self-Esteem,  very  large 

1 1 .  Love  of  Approbation,  rather  large 

1 2.  Cautiousness,  rather  large  .  . 

18.  Benevolence,  moderate 

14.  Veneration,  full . 


19 

20 
19 
1.8 

18 

18 

19 

19 
14 

20 
16 
16 
10 
14 


15.  Firmness,  large . 12 

16.  Conscientiousness,  moderate  .  .  10 

17.  Hope,  full .  14 

18.  Wonder,  full . 14 

19.  Ideality,  rather  full  .  .  .  .  ,  19 

20.  Wit,  rather  full . 12 

21.  Imitation,  full . 15 

22.  Individuality,  large . IS 

21.  Form,  rather  large  .....  16 

24.  Size,  full . .  .  1  14 

25.  Weight,  moderate  .  •  -  .  .  11 

26.  Colouring,  small . 7 

27.  Locality,  rather  large  .  .  .  -  17 

28.  Number,  rather  small  ....  6 

29.  Order,  small . 6 

30.  Eventuality,  rather  large  ...  17 

31.  Time,  rather  large  . . 10 

32.  Tune,  rather  full  ......  13 

33.  Language,  moderate  ....  10 

34.  Comparison,  full . 14 

35.  Causality,  full  .  .  .  .  „  „  .  14 

MR.  SIMPSON’S  NOTES. 


Cast  of  the  Head  of  an  uneducated  Man,  seemingly 

under  middle  life.  General  size  of  the  head 

very  large.  Temperament  not  discoverable 
from  the  casA 

INFERENCE. 

Mr. - says  he  knows  this  individual  well. 

I  fear  that,  it  he  has  had  much  to  do  with  him, 
he  knows  him  too  well.  His  enormous  head 
must  give  him  great  power  of  character,  and  I 
wish  I  could  say  that  that  power  is  all  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  good.  Without  education,  and  of 
course,  in  inferior  society,  I  could  not  answer  for 
this  individual  not  running  headlong  into  the 
coarsest  vicious  indulgences.  The  animal  endow¬ 
ment  is  excessive;  and  although  the  intellectual 
is  very  considerable,  the  moral  is  sadly  deficient. 

Amativeness  is  very  great,  and  it  is  scarce¬ 
ly  to  be  expected  that  it  has  been  restrained  from 
coarse  and  selfish  indulgence.  The  individual 
may  have  married,  and  may  have  continued  in 
the  state,  as  well  as  entered  into  it,  and  loved 
wife  and  children  (the  latter  passionately);  but 
he  would  usually  be  a  harsh  and  tyrannical  head 
of  a  family'.  He  is  loud,  domineering,  and  as¬ 
suming,  and  probably,  abusive  and  imprecatory. 
He  is  deficient  in  kindness  and  mildness.  His 
haughty  and  assuming  character  will  likewise 
mark  him  out  of  doors  ;  and  his  pride,  obstinacy, 
opinionativeness,  touchiness,  resentful ntss,  and 
violence,  must  have  involved  him  in  mauy  a 
quarrel  and  brawl.  He  must  be  tremendous 
when  drunk.  He  has  a  prodigious  conceit  of 
himself ;  and  although  he  is  not  indifferent  to 
the  praise  of  others  (which,  however,  he  seldom 
gets),  he  snaps  his  fingers  at  the  opinion  of  others 
when  against  him.  His  character  is  intensely 
selfish.  There  is  much  savoir  faire,  amounting 
even  to  cunning  and  hypocrisy.  He  is  proud  of 
being  thought  deep,  studies  the  weak  side  of 
those  with  whom  he  deals,  drives  a  hard  and 
knowing  bargain,  gives  truth  to  the  winds,  and 
glories  in  taking  his  merchant  at  disadvantage. 
He  loves  money;  and  grasps  it  so  hard  that  it  is 
difficult  to  get  it  out  of  his  clutches  for  his  just 
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debts.  His  perceptions  of  justice  are  so  feeble,’ 
that  he  will  consider  justice,  if  directed  against 
himself  as  injustice,  and  even  injury.  His  money 
will  all  go  for  his  own  animal  indulgencies '. 
even  to  the  neglect  of  his  family,  when  he  is 
pinched.  Charity  or  benevolence  never  drew 
sixpence  from  him.  If  he  can  both  enjoy  sen¬ 
suality  and  hoard-money,  he  will  do  both.  He 
possesses^  very  considerable  intellectual  powers, 
which  will  be  directed  steadily  in  the  services  of 
his  propensities  and  selfishness.  If,  he  has  failed 
to  make  money  in  a  coarse  and  plentiful  way,  it 
must  proceed  from  his  deficient  conscientiousness 
affecting  his  credit.  His  intellectual  manifesta¬ 
tions  are  coarse  and  inelegant,  but  they  have 
considerable  vigour.  He  is  shrewd,  observing, 
remembering,  and  sagacious,  with  a  great  power 
of  concentrative  application  of  mind  to  his  purpose. 
He  might  succeed  as  a  draughtsman  or  surveyor, 
but  does  not  seem  to  have  any  mechanical  genius 
about  him.  He  is  probably  an  indifferent  work¬ 
man  with  his  hands,  except  in  fighting,  His  head 
is  his  implement.  I  shcukf  expect  to  find  him 
unpunctual,  disorderly,  slovenly,  and  dirty.  He 
would  have  figured  as  a  warrior  or  marauder  in 
barbarous  times,  force  is  his  engine ,  and  he  pos¬ 
sesses  great  power  of  character  to  wield  it.  He 
is  not  insensible  to  religious  impressions,  if  they 
were  ever  pressed  home  upon  him ;  but,  his  reli¬ 
gion  will  be  abject  and  selfish,  and  any  thing 
but  the  practical  morality  of  Christianity. 

“  This  individual  could  not  match  shades  of 
colour. 

“  P •  S. — On  reflecting  on  the  foregoing  cha¬ 
racter,  it  has  occurred  that,  although  all  that 
has  been  said  is  in  the  man’s  nature,  his  secretive- 
mess  and  intellect  directing  his  own  interest ,  may 
have  prevented  so  broad  a  manifestation  of  it,  as 
is  to  be  generally  recognized ;  or,  by  any  but  those 
who  have  seen  him  long,  closely,  and  inti¬ 
mately.” 

A  very  clear  account  of  the  individual  was 
subsequently  drawn  up  and  transmitted  to  Mr. 
Combe,  by  the  gentleman  who  had  sent  the  cast. 
It  is  written  with  much  spirit,  and  would  he  read 
with  interest  as  a  vivid  delineation  of  character, 
independently  of  its  connexion  with  phrenolo¬ 
gical  development.  It  is  as  follows : — 

Character  of  the  Uneducated  Man,  deduced  from 
a  long  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  individual. 

“  I  have  had  many  opportunities  of  knowing 
well  the  character  of  this  individual,  which  I 
have  made  a  point  of  studying  minutely,  both  as 
a  matter  of ‘curiosity,  and  as  an  interesting  sub¬ 
ject  of  philosophical  speculation.  Though  quite 
uneducated,  his  parentage  is  highly  respectable. 
He  is  a  native  of  Wales.  When  very  young, 
he  went  to  sea,  prompted,  I  believe,  by  that 
restlessness  and  love  of  rambling  which  often  in¬ 
duce  boys  to  take  this  step.  At  present,  he  is 
about  thirty-two  years  of  age ;  he  stands  six  feet, 
and  is  of  a  ruddy  complexion,  and  strong  mus¬ 
cular  make.  I  am  not  well  versed  in  the  doctrine 
of  temperaments ;  but,  if  there  be  such  a  tem¬ 
perament  as  the  sanguineo-melancholic ,  I  should 


say  it  is  his.  Though  perfectly  illiterate,  and  ig¬ 
norant  upon  every  subject,  there  is  something 
about  the  man  which  makes  it  impossible  for 
anybody  to  despise  him.  Taken  individually,  all 
his  qualifications  are  despicable,  yet,  considered 
in  the  aggregate,  they  are  of  that  character, 
which  renders  it  difficult  to  view  him  contemp¬ 
tuously.  His  temper  is  decidedly  bad:  it  is  not 
merely  quick,  but  obdurate  and  sour,  and  if  he 
once  conceives  a  dislike  to  any  one,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  remove  it.  He  is  extremely  jealous, 
pettish,  and  suspicious,  and  cannot  tolerate  quiz- 
zery  of  any  description.  At  the  same  time,  al¬ 
though  on  some  points  it  is  not  difficult  to  play 
upon  him,  yet  he  has  such  an  immense  opinion 
of  his  own  penetration,  that  he  conceives  no  man 
could  attempt  such  a  step,  without  being  instantly 
detected.  Any  opinion  which  he  may  form,  he 
views  as  infallible,  and  all  the  evidence  in  exist* 
ence  will  not  make  him  abandon  it.  I  have  no 
doubt  whatever,  from  what  I  have  seen  and 
known,  that  he  is  tyrannical  and  domineering. 
He  is  also  very  quarrelsome;  so  much  so,  that  it 
is  disagreeable  to  walk  in  the  streets  with  him, 
less  he  getsinvolved  in  a  scrape.  He  has  no  idea 
of  accommodating  himself  to  others,  but  goes 
doggedly  along,  pushing  aside  those  who  are  not 
exactly  disposed  to  get  out  of  his  way.  He  is  a 
capital  pugilist.  The  science  of  boxing  he  has 
studied  indefatigably, — not,  as  it  occurs  to  me,  as 
an  exercise,  but  to  render  himself  formidable. 
The  consequence  is,  that  he  has  got  into  fifty 
rows ;  and,  if,  at  any  time,  you  meet  him,  the 
chances  are  that  his  eyes  are  either  in  mourning 
from  blows  received,  or  his  knuckles  injured  from 
the  punishment  given  to  his  antagonist.  His 
habits  are  altogether  of  a  low  order.  He  has  no 
fondness  for,  but  rather  an  aversion  to,  elegant 
and  virtuous  female  society,  and  his  associates 
are  mostly  prize-fighters,  and  sporting  characters 
generally.  With  regard  to  his  amative  propen¬ 
sity,  every  body  acquainted  with  him  knows  that 
it  is  very  great;  he  is,  in  fact,  the  slave  of  that 
feeling,  and  never  speaks  of  a  woman  except  in 
an  animal  point  of  view.  I  think  I  may  safely 
say,  that  I  never  knew  a  person  so  perfectly  in¬ 
different  to  poetry,  painting,  fine  scenery,  and 
every  thing  beautiful  in  the  material  world.  It 
is  certain  that  the  Cowgate,  or  Wapping,  would 
excite  about  as  much  of  the  sublime  in  his  mind 
as  Glencoe,  or  the  Vale  of  Chamouni.  If  people 
in  his  company  begin  to  speak  of  such  subjects, 
and  sho  w  any  rapture,  he  gets  gloomy  and  irri¬ 
tated — pronounces  the  conversation  ‘  d — d  stuff,’ 
and,  unless  it  be  abandoned,  he  leaves  the  room. 
On  the  contrary,  get  upon  fighting,  and,  like  the 
war-horse,  his  eyes  instantly  lighten  up — he 
becomes  the  cock  of  the  company,  and  describes, 
with  intense  delight,  the  many  brawls  he  has 
been  in — shows  how  he  pounded  this  man  and 
that  man,  and  exemplifies  in  the  most  graphic 
manner  imaginable,  all  the  different  details  of  a 
fight.  Indeed,  his  stories  on  such  objects  are 
master-pieces  in  their  way. 

(  To  he  Continued . ) 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  People's  Phrenological 
Journal. 

Sir, — Having  very  fully  replied  to  Mr.  Burke’s 
communication  on  the  subject  of  form,  which 
appeared  in  the  31st  No.  of  your  Journal,  I  have 
now  to  notice  another,  on  the  same  subject,  which 
appeared  in  the  following  No.  The  Editor  hav¬ 
ing  intimated  his  disapproval  of  personal  allu¬ 
sions,  I  have  nothing  further  to  say  upon  that 
matter,  but  proceed  at  once  to  the  argument. 

Mr.  Burke  remarks,  in  the  first  place,  upon  the 
alleged  inconsistency  of  his  statements  with  re¬ 
ference  to  the  work  to  be  performed  by  the  or¬ 
gan  called  form.  In  his  lecture  he  says  that  he 
shall  leave  very  little  work  for  the  poor  organ  of 
form,  and  afterwards  he  states  that  he  has  never 
denied  that  it  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  forms, 
and  that  he  has  always  attributed  to  it  the  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  leading  element  in  the  complex 
perception  of  form.  Now,  I  thought  these  state¬ 
ments  very  contradictory,  and,  in  spite  of  Mr. 
Burke’s  explanation,  I  think  so  still.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  I  erred,  I  did  not  err  alone, — for  by  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  29th  No.  of  this  Journal,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  Editor,  in  reply  to  a  correspon¬ 
dent,  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  according  to 
Mr.  Burke’s  views,  the  organ,  called  form,  takes 
cognizance  of  but  one  of  the  elements  of  form, 
and  that  one  not  the  most  important.  This  par¬ 
ticular  element,  however,  I  have  already  shewn 
to  include  every  possible  variety  of  form.  In  his 
lecture  Mr.  Burke  says,  that  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  considerations  in  reference  to  forms,  is 
the  direction  in  which  the  several  lines  or  sur¬ 
faces  tend.  Now,  I  said  before,  and  I  again  re¬ 
peat,  that  when  you  have  ascertained  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  several  lines  and  surfaces  of  a  form, 
(which,  in  Mr.  Burke’s  opinion,  is  the  office  of 
the  organ  called  form,)  there  is  nothing  further  to 
ascertain.  Trace  these  lines  or  surfaces  and  you 
give  a  perfect  description  of  the  form.  All  the 
other  elements  of  form  which  Mr.  Burke  enume¬ 
rates,  are  necessarily  included  in  this,  and  are, 
therefore,  altogether  redundant. 

Mr.  Burke  then  alludes  to  his  own  inaccurate 
description  of  curvature,  and  the  remarks  I  made 
upon  it;  but,  notwithstanding  his  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  former  error,  he  seems  to  be  almost 
as  far  from  the  mark  as  before.  What  does  he 
now  understand  by  curvature  ?  “A  perpetual 
change  of  direction; — a  continual  diverging.” 
Now,  neither  of  these  terms  necessarily  includes 
any  description  of  curvature  whatever.  Imagine 
a  point,  and  draw  a  line  from  it, — then  draw  a 
line  in  another  direction  from  that,  or  from  the 
first  point,  and  so  continue,  and  you  may  have 
described  nothing  but  a  series  of  angles.  You 
may  have  perpetual  change  of  direction,  continual 
diverging,  and  the  very  idea  of  curvature  may 
be  altogether  wanting.  The  definition  (so  to 
speak)  of  straightness  is,  if  possible,  worse  still. 
Mr.  Burke  says  it  is  continuance  in  one  direc¬ 
tion,  But  any,  and  every  direction,  is  not  ne¬ 


cessarily  straight.  Suppose  the  direction  to  be 
ever  so  slightly  curved — continue  the  curve,  and 
you  describe  a  circle..  And  this  is  a  definition 
of  straightness  !  Besides,  the  idea  of  continuance 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  either  curvature 
or  straightness.  The  smallest  imaginable  arc  of  a 
circle  is  a  curve,  and  the  smallest  imaginable 
straight  line  is  a  straight  line,  and  neither  one 
idea  nor  the  other  can  be  reduced  into  more  sim¬ 
ple  terms. 

Mr.  Burke  then  intimates  an  opinion  that  I 
have  failed  to  establish  my  definition,  or  rather 
elucidation  of  form  in  general,  unless  I  mean  to 
maintain  that  all  angles  and  curves  are  forms 
It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  maintain  any 
thing  of  the  kind.  I  do  not  say  that  angles  and 
curves  are  forms ,  i.e.  distinct  figures,  positive 
and  definable  existences,  but  I  say  that  form  in 
general  consists  in  nothing  but  angularity  or  cur¬ 
vature.  This  is  the  simple  idea  of  form,  and  is 
therefore  general,  and  not  definite  or  precise.  I 
said  it  was  not  a  definition,  but  Mr.  Burke 
asserts  the  contrary,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  descrip¬ 
tive  affirmation,  and,  in  my  opinion,  will  include 
every  variety  of  form.  And  so,  according  to 
Mr.  Burke,  a  general  affirmation  is  equivalent  to 
a  definition,  or,  if  not,  he  would  really  like  to 
know  what  more  a  definition  could  be.  Since 
he  would  really  like  to  know,  I  will  tell  him — 
although,  I  should  not  have  thought  of  doing 
so,  unless  he  had  asked  for  it.  The  term  exten¬ 
sion  would  be  an  affirmation  descriptive  of  size 
or  distance  in  general,  and  would  include  every 
imaginable  size  or  distance,  but  it  would  be 
no  definition  at  all.  The  term  a  yard,  on  the 
contrary,  is  an  exact  definition  of  a  particular 
amount  of  extension ;  and  the  term  a  cubic  yard , 
is  an  exact  definition  of  a  particular  bulk.  In 
like  manner  curvature,  or  angularity,  are  terms 
descriptive  of  form,  but  they  define  no  form  what¬ 
ever.  The  terms  square,  or  circle,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  are  definitions s.  of  particular  forms.  Now 
Mr.  Burke  understands  the  difference  between  a 
general  description  and  a  definition. 

The  next  paragraph  I  come  to,  has  reference 
to  abstract  ideas.  These  I  have  already  fully  dis¬ 
cussed.  The  following  paragraph  is  explanatory, 
and  does  not  require  particular  notice. 

Mr.  Burke  then  repeats  his  enquiry  respecting 
my  allusion  to  the  fietion  of  a  straight  line,  de¬ 
siring  to.know  when  and  where  he  had  said  any 
thing  to  warrant  the  absurdities  I  had  uttered  in 
his  name.  The  answer  I  gave  to  this  enquiry  in 
a  former  letter  he  does  not  consider  satisfactory. 
Now,  the  fact  is  this.  Mr.  Burke  had  made  it 
out  that  straightness  was  a  very  important  con¬ 
sideration  in  reference  to  form.  He  stated,  in 
his  lecture,  that  it  was  the  negation  of  diver¬ 
gence  or  curvature,  and,  in  his  first  letter,  that 
in  everything  which  concerned  forms,  it  re¬ 
quired  to  be  noted  quite  as  much  as  curvature 
itself.  From  all  this  I  inferred  that  Mr.  Burke 
considered  straightness,  or  a  straight  line,  to  be 
the  negative  idea  of  form  in  general,  just  as  con¬ 
tact  is  the  negative  idea  of  distance  in  general. 
But  since  it  appears  that  this  was  an  incorrect 
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representation  of  his  meaning,  I  am  sorry  that  I 
should  have  made  it  appear  as  such.  I  re¬ 
marked  in  my  former  letter,  that  Mr.  Burke 
seemed  to  have  no  idea  of  any  line  but  a  straight 
line,  nor  any  surface  but  a  plane  surface.  This, 
he  says,  is  trifling  with  the  subject.  The  re¬ 
mark  was  made,  however,  in  consequence  of  Mr. 
Burke  having  represented  a  foim  with  a  great 
number  of  surfaces,  when,  correctly  speaking, 
there  was  but  one.  I  explained  to  Mr.  Burke 
that  the  entire  superficies  of  a  figure  was  its  sur¬ 
face,  and  that,  therefore,  in  multiplying  it,  he 
was  committing  an  error.  When  a  surface 
changes  its  direction,  either  from  straightness  to 
curvature,  or  from  curvature  to  straightness,  it 
may  be  said  to  diverge,  but  it  does  not  become 
twro  surfaces. 

Mr.  Burke  then  gives  11s  to  understand  that  a 
form  is  merely  a  collection  of  parts,  every  one  of 
wdiich  has  a  distinct  existence,  and  that  it  is  not 
like  a  chemical  combination,  presenting  nothing 
but  an  uniform  mass.  Surely  this  must  be  ano¬ 
ther  slip  of  the  pen.  Is  not  a  uniform  mass  a 
form , — and  what  does  it  matter  whether  it  be 
produced  by  chemical  action,  or  otherwise  ?  Or, 
does  Mr.Burke  mean  to  say  that  a  uniform  mass 
has  no  f 01m  at  all  ?  A  figure  is  said  to  be  uniform 
when  its  surface  is  unvaried,  presenting  one  and 
the  same  form  under  every  aspect.  A  sphere  is 
a  figure  of  this  kind,  and,  I  apprehend,  it  will 
not  be  denied  that  a  sphere  is  a  form.  But  will 
any  man  pretend  to  say  that  it  is  merely  a  col¬ 
lection  of  parts,  all  of  w  hich  have  a  distinct  exis¬ 
tence,  and  are  distinctly  or  separately  visible? 
No  man  who  has  not  made  up  his  mind  to  be 
laughed  at,  will  assert  any  thing  of  the  kind. 
If,  however,  Mr.  Burke’s  principle,  that  a  form 
is  merely  a  collection  of  parts,  be  good  for  any 
thing,  it  ought  to  be  applicable  to  a  sphere,  or  a 
chemical  combination,  as  well  as  to  every  other 
description  of  form.  In  point  of  fact,  how  ever, 
it  breaks  down  altogether. 

I  have  now  gone  through  this  last  communi¬ 
cation  of  Mr.  Burke's,  and  the  readers  of  the 
Journal  are  in  a  position  to  judge  of  the  value  of 
the  arguments  which  it  contains.  After  what 
has  been  said,  I  do  not  anticipate  that  they  will 
pass  for  much  more  than  they  are  worth.  If, 
however,  Mr.  Burke  have  any  further  remarks 
to  make,  he  shall  not  wait  very  long  for  a  reply. 

I  am,  Sir, yours  most  respectfully, 

H.  D.  Rickards. 

London ,  22 nd  September ,  1843. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  People's  Phrenological 
Journal . 

Sir, — I  am  extremely  happy  once  more  to  break 
our  long  silence.  The  advancement  of  truth  being 
my  only  motive,  has  induced  me  to  trouble  3011 
with  the  following  experiments ;  you  will  find  that 
they  will  throw  additional  light,  and  in  a  great 
measure  prove  the  theories  I  advanced  in  the  9tli 
and  17th  Numbers  of  your  Journal.  Any  further 
discussion  on  the  matter  will  be  useless,  as  enough 
of  that  has  already  been  done,  therefore  what  we 
have  now  to  do,  is,  merely  to  collect  facts  to  prove 


or  disprove  each  individual  theory,  and  by  these 
means  endeavour  to  arrive,  as  near  as  the  number  of 
facts  will  allow,  to  correct  principles.  The  follow¬ 
ing  experiments  were  conducted  by  me  at  Holywell, 
upon  natives  of  the  town.  Not  one  of  them  has  the 
slightest  idea  of  phrenology.  The  principal  patient 
that  I  elicited  them  from  was  Master  Edward  Wil¬ 
liams,  an  apprentice  of  Mr.  Jones,  Druggist,  of  a 
nervo-lymphatic  temperament,  about  19  years  of 
age.  He  had  been  mesmerised  several  times  before 
his  phrenological  organs  manifested  themselves. 
With  the  point  of  a  black  lead  pencil  I  excited  the 
front  portion  of  Alimentiveness,  when  the  patient 
wanted  “  ale,”  then  by  moving  the  pencil  to  several 
spots,  all  within  the  space  of  about  quarter  of  an 
inch,  he  -wanted  in  succession  “  porter,”  “  water,” 
“  wine,”  etc.  !  When  exciting  the  lowest  portion  of 
the  organ  of  individuality,  combined  with  No.  2. 
He  said  to  the  question  “  What  name  would  you 
like  your  child  to  be  7  “  Some  common  name,  let 

it  be  Jack  or  Tom.”  When  the  top  portion  of 
individuality  was  excited,  he  said,  “No,  I  will 
have  him  to  have  a  big  name,  a  respectable  long 
name.”  When  the  lower  portion  of  locality  was 
excited,  he  said  to  the  question,  “  What  country 
would  you  like  to  travel  through?”  “  Flat  lands.” 
The  higher  portion  being  touched,  he  said,  “No,  a 
mountainous  country.”  When  the  lower  portion  of 
order  on  the  left  hemisphere  was  touched,  he  com¬ 
plained  of  his  trowsers,  etc.  being  shabby  on  the  left 
side.  The  upper  portion  being  excited  he  said  he 
was  quite  smart.  By  exciting  the  lower  portion  of 
the  left  organ,  and  the  higher  portion  of  the  right,  he 
said  his  trowsers  were  shabby,  and  had  a  hole  in  the 
left  side,  that  the  right  side  was  smart  and  whole, 
that  he  would  turn  that  side  to  the  ladies.  By  re¬ 
versing  the  position  of  the  fingers,  he  said,  “  No,  I 
will  turn  my  left  side  to  the  ladies.”  The  whole 
of  the  above  experiments  were  several  times  re¬ 
peated,  and  each  time  producing  the  same  results. 
Some  of  them  I  have  elicited  from  seven  or  eight 
other  patients.  Size  and  colour  produced  the 
same  manifestations  by  moving  the  finger,  as  I  have 
before  sent  3-011,  thus  confirming  the  correctness  of 
the  foimer  experiments.  Having  noticed  some  ex¬ 
periments  by  J.  Stenson,  upon  form,  in  the  last 
“  Phreno-Magnet,”  I  tried  this  organ,  and  found 
that  by  exciting  the  several  portions  of  it  with  the 
pencil,  that  he  preferred  in  succession,  as  the  pencil 
was  moved,  a  round  form,  a  square  form,  a  three 
square  one,  a  long  square  one,  a  short  square  one,  etc. 
He  preferred  the  three  square  one,  when  the  pencil 
was  on  the  lower  part  of  the  OTgan  and  close  to  the 
eye ;  the  round  form  when  the  pencil  was  on  the 
same  level,  but  nearer  the  top,  or  ridge  of  the  nose. 
By  exciting  the  back  portion  of  that  part  of  the  brain, 
called  the  love  of  life ;  the  patient  put  himself  in 
an  attitude  of  attack,  and  said,  “  Let  me  go  to  the 
wild  forest  and  fight  the  wild  beasts,  the  lions,  tigers, 
leopards,  etc.,  I  want  to  fight  them,  I  care  not  a  pin 
for  my  life.”  This  was  accompanied  by  a  wild  and 
determined  manner.  B3'  removing  the  finger  a 
little  forward,  he  became  quite  altered,  and  said, 
“  O,  keep  those  wild  beasts  off,  I  don’t  like  them, 
they  will  kill  me,  I  should  not  like  to  die.”  He 
then  hid  his  face  in  his  handkerchief,  and  crept  under 
the  table.  By  replacing  the  finger  again  on  the 
back  portion  of  the  organ,  he  clapped  his  hands, 
sprang  up,  and  said,  “  fetch  them  here,  death  is  all 
gammon,  let  me  fight  them.”  This  experiment  was 
often  repeated,  and  proved  highly  satisfactory,  as 
well  as  interesting.  Another  organ  which  1  have 
tested  with  this  patient  and  ^seven  or  eight  others,  is 
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at  the  hase  of  the  brain,  right  up  to  the  ear,  above 
the  zygnomatic  arch ;  it,  with  every  patient  gives 
the  desire  to  "  get  married.”  Any  other  disco¬ 
veries  I  may  make,  I  shall  be  happy  to  forward 
them  to  you,  and  hope  by  these  means  to  throw  addi¬ 
tional  light  upon  our  former  correspondence,  until 
then,  I  beg  to  remain, 

Y ours  most  respectfully. 

Holly  well,  Sept.  1 6th  1843.  Edward  Jones. 

[The  fact  stated  in  the  above  letter,  that  the  sub  • 
jects  operated  upon  were  quite  ignorant  of  phreno¬ 
logy  is  important.  We  publish  the  account  of  Mr. 
Jones’  experience,  to  induce  enquiry  and  observa¬ 
tion.  Gall,  certainly  believed  there  were  separate 
organs  for  every  different  power,  it  is  evident  there 
must  be ;  but,  then  comes  the  distinction  between 
different  faculties  and  modifications  of  the  same 
faculty,  hut  as  our  great  master  did,  so  let  us  do — 
observe  nature  carefully.  Avoid  shaping  facts  to 
our  wishes.  For,  the  organ  of  marriage,  if  there 
be  one,  we  cannot  conceive  it  being  placed  in  the 
anterior  lobe.  Mr.  Jones,  we  presume,  infers  from 
his  experiments,  that  there  is  an  organ  for  the  love 
of  life,  and  another  for  the  non- love  of  life,  this  we 
cannot  understand. — Ed,] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  People's  Phrenological 
Journal. 

Dear  Sir,—  The  nature  of  Mr.  Rickards’  last 
communication  compels  me,  contrary  to  my  original 
intention,  to  bring  the  controversy  between  us  to 
an  abrupt  termination.  I  should  feel  it  a  degrada¬ 
tion  to  argue  further  with  him,  after  the  gross 
irregularities,  and  obvious  unfairness  of  that  letter, 
more  especially  under  the  restrictions  which  your 
remarks  would  seem  to  impose. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  defend  myself  from  the 
numerous,  and  almost  unaccountable  misstatements 
and  misinterpretations  of  this  strange  production, 
neither  shall  I  comment  upon  its  studied  avoidance 
of  all  the  real  difficulties  of  the  case,  its  silence  in 
reference  to  my  questions,  to  my  demonstrations  of 
former  misrepresentations,  etc.,  and  its  perpetual 
attempts  to  prove  me  guilty  of  contradictions,  which, 
even  if  proved,  would  leave  the  essence  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  untouched.  No  one,  I  fancy,  of  the  least 
penetration,  will  imagine  that  there  could  be  any 
difficulty  whatever  in  fully  refuting  these  attempts 
at  argument,  but  I  am  so  little  disposed  to  leave 
things  unexplained,  or  unanswered,  that  I  had  at 
first  determined  to  take  upon  myself  the  very  un¬ 
necessary  trouble  of  criticising,  at  least,  the  more 
prominent  portions  of  the  argument,  otherwise,  I 
should  have  addressed  you  on  the  subject  last  week, 
but  I  soon  shrunk  from  the  useless  and  humiliating 
task  of  fighting  with  mere  shadows,  and  those  not  of 
the  most  agreeable  cast  either.  My  readers,  1  am 
sure,  will  not  regret  this  determination.  Many,  I 
doubt  not,  will  very  much  blame  me  for  having  ever 
engaged  in  such  a  discussion,  and  justly  so.  It  was 
indeed  an  error  of  judgment  for  which  I  can  find 
little  excuse,  as  Mr.  Rickards’  first  letter  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  prophetic  of  much,  at  least,  of  what  has 
followed. 

J  should  have  felt  disposed,  Sir,  to  complain  of 
some  of  your  remarks,  in  reference  to  this  contro- 
a  ersy,  as  being  any  thing  but  just  to  me,  were  I  not 
aware  that  they  have  originated  in  your  anxiety  to 
avoid  every  appearance  of  partiality,  or  leaning  to¬ 
wards  a  personal  friend.  It  is  not.  always  easy  to 
steer  clear  both  of  Scylla  and  Chary bdis.  How¬ 


ever,  as  these  remarks  deprive  me  of  the  power  of 
defending  myself,  in  the  manner  I  should  judge 
necessary,  I  expect  to  be,  for  the  future  at  least, 
protected  against  all  farther  personalities,  and  vul¬ 
garities  on  the  part  of  my  late  opponent. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  etc. 

Luke  Burke. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  People's  Phrenological 
Journal. 

Sir,— A  case  has  recently  appeared  in  the  news¬ 
papers,  shewing  very  clearly,  how  powerless  our 
laws  in  their  present  state  are  in  suppressing 
crime,  and  proving  also,  that  were  phrenologi¬ 
cal  principles  acted  upon,  legislation  might  be 
rendered  much  more  reasonable  and  effectual. 

Three  boys  were  brought  before  Mr.  Puckle, 
Chairman  of  the  Surrey  Sessions,  charged  with 
theft.  In  the  course  of  evidence  it  appeared, 
that  these  poor  boys  had  already  (the  oldest  was 
only  nine  years  of  age,)  been  in  every  prison  in 
London  for  similar  offences,  but  that  these  means 
had  been  totally  ineffectual  in  reclaiming  them 
from  their  vicious  ways.  Mr.  Puckle  concluded 
his  sentence  by  remarking,  that  it  might,  per¬ 
chance,  appear  too  harsh,  but  that  under  exist¬ 
ing  circumstances,  (viz.,  the  utter  inability  of 
punishment  to  reform  the  prisoners,)  he  could 
not  do  less  than  sentence  them  to  seven  years 
transportation.  This,  it  is  said,  will  cause  them , 
as  a  last  resource,  to  be  sent  to  the  Reformatory 
at  Parkhurst  ;  “where  it  is  to  be  hoped,”  says 
the  journal,  “they  may  yet  be  reformed,  and  one 
day  become  honest  members  of  society.” 

Now  it  is  here  very  evident,  that  the  imprison¬ 
ment  of  these  children  did  but  very  little  towards 
the  suppression  of  their  criminal  desire  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  robbing  ;  and,  indeed,  to  judge  from 
every-day  facts,  it  is  far  more  than  probable, 
that  they  quitted  the  prison  far  wrorse  charac¬ 
ters  than  they  entered  it.  And  why  ?  For  this 
simple  reason — that  the  organ  of  “  acquisitive¬ 
ness,”  being  from  birth  disproportionately  large, 
arising  in  all  likelihood  from  the  vicious  habits 
of  their  parents,  their  situation  gave  them  am¬ 
ple  opportunity  of  gratifying  the  propensity  ; 
and  being  thrust  into  prison  where  no  care  is 
taken  to  improve  their  morals,  they  derived  new 
and  degrading  vices  from  their  reprobate  associ¬ 
ates,  and  thus  quitted  the  prison,  lower  than  ever 
in  the  scale  of  morality. 

It  is  also  pretty  clear,  that  had  proceedings 
been  instituted,  such  as  phrenology  would  dic¬ 
tate,  these  boys  would,  on  their  first  conviction, 
(when,  being  very  young,  education  wrould  most 
powerfully  influence  their  mind,)  have  been  sen¬ 
tenced  to  pass  some  time  in  a  place  of  confine¬ 
ment,  where  their  evil  propensities  would  have 
had  no  opportunity  of  gratification,  (and  this 
would,  at  the  same  time,  have  been  a  severe  pu¬ 
nishment,)  and  where  their  higher  sentiments 
would  have  been  called  into  play.  So  that,  in  a 
little  while,  from  the  inactivity  in  the  one,  and 
constant  exercise  of  the  others,  a  new  and  better 
character  would  have  been  formed ;  and  they 
would,  in  all  probability,  by  the  time  of  their 
last  conviction,  have  become  “  honest  members 
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of  society”  — and  instead  of  being  sentenced  to 
seven  years’  transportation,  might  have  been 
entering  into  a  seven  years’  apprenticeship  to 
some  honourable  trade.  Q.  E.  D. 

September  18, 1843. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Sophia, — To  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  questions 
of  Sophia,  we  answer,  yes.  With  respect  to  the 
third,  we  think  we  are  justified  in  saying  no ;  their 
tendencyis  to  enjoy  themselves,  but  this  disposition 
by  no  means  indicates  insanity,  although  excess  of 
any  kind  may  produce  it. 

%  Cain. — The  lines  upon  Mr.  Rumball’s  asserted 
victory  over  the  Maidstone  mesmerists,  are  declined. 
Our  Correspondent  asks  us,  if  we  think  “that  a 
person  in  the  mesmeric  sleep,  can  ask  and  receive 
intelligence  from  another  person  who  is  not  in  the 
state,  without  the  person  being  aware  that  he  has 
communicated  the  intelligence."  We  have  never 
seen  any  thing  of  the  kind,  but  it  is  believed  Clairvoy¬ 
ant’s  patients  can  read  the  thoughts  of  others — it 
may,  in  this  view,  be  possible,  but  to  us  it  seems 
very  improbable. 

Mr.  Rvmball  has  favoured  us  with  a  communi¬ 
cation,  stating  his  discoveries.  We  have  already 
published  them  in  our  Journal.  Mr.  R.  states  like¬ 
wise,  he  has  proved  the  existence  of  the  organ  of 
concentrativeness ;  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  region 
formerly  called  inhabitiveness.  We  wish  enquirers 
after  truth,  would  not  use  this  same  word  proved 
so  often.  Mr.  R.  may  have  observed  some  facts 
apparently  convincing  to  himself,  but  Mr.  Deville, 
thinks  he  has  proved  that  there  is  no  organ  of  con¬ 
centrativeness,  that  the  whole  space  is  occupied  by  ' 
inhabitiveness.  Dr.  Vimont  has  proved  the  lower 
dortion  to  be  concentrativeness  ;  the  fact  is  neither, 
one  or  the  other  have  proved  anything,  they  have 
mentioned  facts  tending  to  shew  something.  The 
facts  appear  to  differ ;  then  we  ought  all  to  unite  in 
examining  further  to  find  the  right,,  not  to  support 
our  own  view.  Mr.  R.  further  declares  that,  he  is 
daily  more  convinced  of  the  delusions  of  mesmerism. 

fV.  S.  had  better  consult  a  practical  phrenologist. 

Medicus. — We  cannot  say  on  what  feeling  there  is 
a  majority  of  people  mad— if  hypochondriacism  be 
considered  insanity,  we  should  say  cautiousness — 
but  self-esteem,  love  of  approbation,  combative¬ 
ness  and  destructiveness  are  very  commonly  diseased 
— but,  nearly  all  the  world  is  mad  upon  the  com¬ 
pound  feeling  of  selfishness. 

A.  B. — Teetotalism  draws  no  support  from  the 
system  of  phrenology  directly  that  we  know  of — 
truths  may  bemused  in  favour  of  any  creed  or  opinion. 
Phrenology  appears  to  us  to  inculcate  the  use  of  all 
things,  that  is  to  say,  moderate  gratification  of  all 
the  faculties,  and  to  forbid  the  excess  of  all  kinds, 
that  is  the  abuse  of  any  of  of  the  powers. 

Verax. — Arguments  will  never  settle  the  ques¬ 
tion;  we  must  observe,  to  be  convinced — individuals 
ignorant  of  a  subject,  are  not  qualified  to  doubt 
upon  it. 

J.  B.  Hawkins. — We  have  received  this  gentle¬ 
man’s  communication,  which  is  merely  a  warm 
eulogium  on  Mr.  Burke ;  and  a  sharp  censure  on 
Mr.  Rickards  and  ourselves,  for  the  part  we  have 
taken  in  the  controversy.  We  shall  not  enter  into 
the’question  at  present — the’result  of  this  discussion 
must  be  humiliating  to  phrenologists :  they  practice 


as  little  what  they  preach  as  other  men,  and  indulge 
in  personalities,  because  what  appears  conclusive  to 
themselves,  does  not  to  others,  who  are  differently 
organized,  and  have  been  placed  in  different  circum¬ 
stances.  The  Journal  this  week  contains,  what  we 
suppose  will  be  the  final  letters,  at  present,  on  the 
organ  of  Form.  Could  Mr.  B.  and  Mr.  R.  be  in¬ 
duced  to  bring  their  different  qualities  of  mental 
power  to  bear  on  one  point,  how  much  might  have 
been  done  to  advance  science  and  truth,  in  the  time 
that  has  been  taken  up  in  disputing,  and  bringing 
arguments  to  bear  on  metaphysical  subtleties  of  lit¬ 
tle  practical  consequence. 


PHRENOLOGY. 

Mr.  Rumball,  M.  R.  C.  S.,  author  of  The 
Mother  s  Monitor  Claims  of  Phrenology  j  Letter 
to  the  Chancellor ,  fyc,  is  forming  a  class,  and  has 
a  few  vacancies.  It  is  proposed  to  meet  once  a 
week. 

A  lecture  and  discussion  will  occupy  each 
evening. 

The  subjects  of  mesmerism,  materialism,  and 
insanity,  will  form  important  topics  for  con¬ 
sideration. 

TERMS  : — ONE  GUINEA  PER  ANNUM. 

As  the  first  meeting  will  take  place  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  an  early  application  is  necessary. 

No.  3,  King  William  Street. 

Long  accustomed  'to  the  successful  care  and 
cure  of  the  insane,  Mr.  Rumball  avoids,  by  his 
arrangements,  all  the  gloomy  restraints  of  an 
asylum,  and  affords,  in  the  green  fields,  that 
guarded  liberty,  and  healthy  exercise,  for  which 
so  many  pine,  and,  without  which,  so  many  die 
diseased.  To  the  quiet,  or  the  convalescent,  an 
exclusive  cottage,  or  attendant  is  afforded,  upon 
terms,  little  exceeding  those  paid  for  a  single 
room,  in  a  house  crowded  with  patients. 

Address,  J.  Q,.  Rumball,  Surgeon,  &c., 

Oster  Hills,  St.  Alban’s,  Herts. 


PHRENOLOGICAL  LIBRARY. 

Commencing  with  Gall’s  Works  on  Cerebral 
Physiology;  or.  the  Functions  of  the  Brain.  Pub¬ 
lished  in  Weekly  Numbers.  Price  3d.,  and  Monthly 
Parts,  Is.  8 vo. 

The  “  People’s  Phrenological  Journal’’  Office,  re 
moved  to  G.  Berger's,  19,  Holywell  Street,  Strand  ; 
where  all  letters  and  books  for  the  Editor  are  to 
be  addressed. 

A  Phrenological  Chart,  by  the  Editor  of  the 
“  People’s  Phrenological  Journal,’’  is  in  the  press, 
illustrated  with  above  twenty  cuts,  showing  the 
groups  of  organs,  large  and  small,  price  3d- 
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A  COMPLETE  SYSTEM  OF  PHRENOLOGY. 

{Continued.) 

This  feeling  has  afforded  to  poets,  preachers,  and 
authors  in  general,  an  inexhaustible  subject  to 
exercise  their  pens,  and  powers  of  eloquence. 
It  is  generally  declaimed  against,  but  still  it  re¬ 
mains  the  primum  mobile  of  those,  even,  who  are 
seeking  to  expose  the  folly  and  weakness  of  in¬ 
dulging  this  feeling  blindly.  Walter  Scott,  in 
his  poem  of  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  alludes  to  this 
feeling,  as  inciting  the  bravery  of  the  warriors  at 
Bannockburn.  Cowper  describes  the  insinuating 
action  and  power  of  this  faculty,  as — 

"  A  principle,  whose  proud  pretensions  pass 
Unquestioned,  though  the  jewel  be  but  glass, — 
That,  with  a  world,  not  often  over  nice. 

Ranks  as  a  virtue,  and  is  yet  a  vice. 

Or,  rather,  a  gross  compound,  rightly  tried. 

Of  envy,  hatred,  jealousy,  and  pride, — 
Contributes  most,  perhaps,  to  enhance  their  fame. 
And  Emulation  is  its  specious  name.” 

Examples. — This  faculty  is  large  in  the  casts  of 
Dr.  Hette,  King  Robert  Bruce,  Rev.  Mr.  M.,  Clara 
Fisher,  &c.  It  is  small  in  the  casts  of  Dempse  y, 
Haggart,  and  many  other  criminal  heads;  and 
the  manifestations  in  these  individuals,  were  in 
accordance  with  the  development  of  their  organs. 
It  is  large  in  the  heads  of  the  American  Indians, 
the  Peruvians,  &c.  Their  love  of  ornaments, 
feathers,  and  finery,  is  well  known.  Tattooing  their 
faces  is  a  manifestation  of  the  same  feeling. 
Europeans  are  little  superior  to  these  savages  in 
many  respects.  If  they  do  not  tattoo  their  faces, 
or  put  rings  through  their  noses,  they  do  through 
their  ears,  and  will  risk  their  lives  to  be  allowed 
to  wear  a  piece  of  ribbon  at  their  button-hole,  or 
round  their  leg,  outside  their  dress,  or  a  cross, 
or  star. 

Dr.  Broussais  shewed  the  cast  of  an  English 
lady,  in  whom  this  organ  was  immensely  deve¬ 
loped  ;  and  he  described  her  as  passing  her  time 
from  morning  till  night,  in  decorating  her  per¬ 
son,  dressing,  and  undressing,  to  look  well.  In 
most  books  on  phrenology,  the  French  head  is 
contrasted  with  the  English,  to  shew  the 
different  development  of  this  organ  and  self¬ 
esteem.  However  large  the  latter  organ  may  be 
generally  in  the  English,  the  love  of  approbation 
is  certainly  large  in  the  French/  and,  as  far  as 
our  observations  have  gone,  we  can  say,  that  the 
development  of  self-esteem,  and  its  manifesta¬ 
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tions,  form  marked  characteristics  in  the  French 
head  and  character.  When  joined  with  superior 
intellectual  and  moral  powers,  this  organ  urges  on 
to  the  noblest  acts.  Examples  of  its  power  may 
be  seen  in  all  great  characters. 

It  was  immensely  developed  in  the  head  of  the 
celebrated  French  criminal,  Lacenaire.  It  is 
seen  in  the  cast  of  his  head,  forming  a  projecting 
ridge,  on  each  side  of  self-esteem.  He,  no  doubt, 
was  led  by  vanity  into  the  crimes  for  which  he 
suffered.  It  is  large  in  several  of  the  celebrated 
brigands.  We  have  seen  the  cast  of  the  head  of 
a  female,  who  committed  suicide,  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  hurt  love  of  approbation : — the  organ  was 
very  prominently  developed  in  her  case.  We 
cannot  refrain  quoting  here,  the  very  accurate 
distinction  drawn  by  Dr.  Gall,  between  the  ma¬ 
nifestations,  in  abuse,  of  love  of  approbation,  and 
self-esteem.  We  do  so,  because  few  people  have 
learned  to  discriminate  correctly  between  vanity 
and  pride.  “  The  proud  man,”  says  Gall,  “  is  im¬ 
bued  with  a  sentiment  of  his  own  superior  merit, 
and,  from  the  summit  of  his  grandeur,  treats  with 
contempt,  or  indifference,  all  other  mortals;  the 
vain  man  attaches  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
opinions  entertained  of  him  by  others,  and  seeks 
with  eagerness  to  gain  their  approbation.  The 
proud  man  expects  the  world  will  come  to  him 
and  acknowledge  his  merit ;  the  vain  man  knocks 
at  every  door,  to  draw  attention  towards  him,  and 
supplicates  for  the  smallest  portion  of  honour. 
The  proud  man  despises  those  marks  of  distinc¬ 
tion,  which,  on  the  vain,  confer  the  most  perfect 
delight.  The  proud  man  is  disgusted  by  indis¬ 
creet  eulogiums ;  the  vain  man  inhales  with  ec- 
tasy  the  incense  of  flattery,  although  profusely 
offered,  and  by  no  very  skilful  hand.” 

Animals. — Dr.  Vimontdoes  not  admit  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  this  faculty  in  animals, — but  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  doubt  that  it  is  possessed  by  many  species. 
We  find,  among  the  domestic  kinds,  very  strong 
indications  of  its  existence.  The  desire  for 
praise,  or  approval,  manifested  by  some  dogs,  is 
very  remarkable — their  obsequiousness  to  their 
master, — in  sporting  dogs  it  is  easily  observed. 
Horses  manifest  this  feeling,  not  only  in  their 
sensibibility  to  marks  of  attention,  but,  also,  in 
the  emulation  they  exhibit  in  the  race.  Mules, 
and  many  other  animals,  are  fond  of  being  deco¬ 
rated.  Peacocks  are  remarkable  for  their  vanity ; 
and|nearly  all  the  domesticated  birds  express  the 
liveliest  sense  of  pleasure  when  they  are  noticed 
and  petted.  With  these  facts  before  our  eyes,  it 
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is  impossible  to  refuse  to  animals  the  possession  of 
this  power.  It  is  strafige,  how  so  acute  an  ob¬ 
server  as  Dr.  Vimont,  should  have  formed  a  con¬ 
trary  opinion. 

Natural  Language. — Dr.  Gall,  in  noticing 
this  part  of  the  subject,  says, — the  organ  of  va- 
n  ity  is  placed  a  little  farther  backward  than  that 
of  pride,  and  more  on  one  side ;  consequently, 
an  enegetic  action  of  this  organ  is  accompanied 
by  a  motion  of  the  head,  and  body  raised,  and 
carried  backward :  and,  as  the  organs  are  further 
apart  than  those  of  pride,  the  body  and  the  head 
will  be  turned  alternately,  sometimes  on  one  side, 
and  sometimes  on  the  other ;  hence,  results  a  ba- 
ancing  of  the  whole  body.  So  long  as  vanity 
manifests  itself  tranquilly,  the  vain  man,  or  wo¬ 
man,  hold  the  head  raised ;  they  walk,  balancing 
themselves,  and  turning  the  head  on  one  side 
and  the  other,  to  see  if  they  are  admired. 

The  fop,  vain  of  the  most  frivilous  advantages, 
struts,  separates  his  legs,  makes  gestures,  to  the 
right  and  left,  squares  himself,  draws  his  head 
backward  with  an  important  air,  carrying  him¬ 
self  as  much  forward  as  backward. 

In  treating  of  the  organ  of  vanity,  I  spoke  of 
the  sensibility  in  animals,  both  to  praise  and  dis¬ 
approbation.  Observe  in  his  cage,  either  a  ca¬ 
nary  bird  or  a  goldfinch  ;  while  you  address  him 
in  a  kind  tone,  you  will  see  him  turn  from  side 
to  side,  and  answer  you  in  affectionate  accents, 
expressive  of  his  pleasures.  I  here  recal  to  the 
reader  the  interesting  pantomime  of  my  little  dog, 
when  she  wTas  receiving  praise,  while  she  carried 
my  slipper  in  her  mouth,  and  I  beg  him  to  re¬ 
examine  the  article  on  the  organ  of  vanity.  He 
will  here  see  movements,  which  proceed  from  the 
region,  where  the  organ  of  vanity  has  its  seat,  or 
which  are  referable  to  that  region.  Dr.  Gall 
further  gives  examples  of  the  natural  language  in 
mules,  asses,  and  other  animals.  The  mules  are 
rewarded  in  the  south  of  France  with  bouquets, 
when  they  travel  well ;  and,  their  actions  shew 
their  delight  in  the  decorations. 

The  activity  of  this  feeling  is  shewn  in  a  very 
marked  manner,  by  the  expression  of  the  face, 
as  well  as  the  head  being  placed  on  one  side  :  the 
mouth  is  drawn  backward  towards  the  ears,  a 
little  open,  and  the  corners  inclining  upwrards, 
towards  the  situations  of  the  organs.  When 
this  organ  is  habitually  active,  the  individual 
acquires  a  continual  simpering  expression,  and 
tone  of  voice — has  always  a  smile  on  the  face, 
and  not  unfrequently  an  unmeaning  laugh  follows 
every  thing  that  is  said :  the  eye,  too,  sparkles  in 
a  wTay  which  must  be  noticed  to  be  understood  ; 
it  is  an  animated,  half  solicitous,  anxious  ex¬ 
pression. 

In  concluding  our  consideration  of  this  organ, 
we  cannot  too  deeply  impress  our  reader’s  minds 
with  the  importance  of  training  this  organ  in 
children,  and  watching  carefully  its  activity  in 
themselves.  It  is  always  being  tempted  into 
action;  it  is  when  acting,  always  tempting  the 
individual  to  indulge  in  words  or  acts  deviat¬ 
ing  from,  or  passing  the  bounds  which  would 
be  prescribed  by  the  intellectual  and  moral 
powers.  As  it  is  with  a  majority  of  people,  the 


motive  which  actuates  them  more  than  any  other, 
in  many  classes,  indeed,  its  sway  is  despotic — how 
great  is  the  responsibility  upon  all  who  are  enabled 
to  trace  the  springs  ofhuman  action  to  their  source, 
to  attend  to  the  direction  of  the  powers  which 
we  cannot  eradicate.  In  no  instance,  can  man 
create  or  eradicate  an  innate  power ;  but  by  sur¬ 
rounding  the  individual  with  such  circumstances 
as  are  in  accordance  with  their  nature.  They 
may  be  trained  to  the  habitual  uses  of  their  facul¬ 
ties,  when  happiness  must  necessarily  result. 
Legislators  and  governors  (and  are  not  all  pa¬ 
rents  and  teachers,  legislators  and  governors,  in 
their  districts),  ignorant  or  heedless  of  these  facts, 
have,  in  most  cases,  adopted  measures  calculated 
to  lead  to  the  abuse  of  our  natural  powers,  the 
results  are  that  misery  predominates,  and  our 
prisons  are  filled  with  unfortunate  victims  of  igno¬ 
rance,  and  selfishness.  Thousands  of  beings  are 
undergoing  punishment  for  crimes  they  have 
been  forced  to  commit,  and  which  is  adminis¬ 
tered  in  a  way  to  strengthen  their  tendency  to 
crime,  and  again  they  are  turned  loose  with 
the  certainty  that  they  will  resume  their  old 
courses,  their  only  object  one  might  suppose  be¬ 
ing  that  to  keep  in  constant  employ,  and  to 
maintain  in  their  lucrative  situations.  All  who 
are  thriving  upon  the  present  system  of  training 
to  crime,  punishing  for  its  committal,  and  then 
discharging  to  sin  afresh  and  multiply  and  in¬ 
crease  the  number  of  offenders,  so  that  the  pre¬ 
sent  unchristian  system  may  be  extended  as  far 
and  long  as  possible. 

Firmness. — This  faculty  was  not  at  all  known 
to  the  metaphysicians.  Dr.  Gall  observed,  that 
persons  with  that  portion  of  the  head  marked  as 
the  organ  of  firmness,  to  possess  much  determi¬ 
nation  of  character,  was  induced  to  believe,  that 
there  was  a  particular  portion  of  the  brain  con¬ 
nected  with  the  manifestation  of  the  feeling — 
Lavater  had  previously  made  the  remark  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  concomitance  of  the  shape  of  the 
head  with  this  particular  disposition.  There  is 
no  particular  convolution  in  the  brain  which  can 
be  pointed  out  as  the  seat  of  the  organ ;  it  ap¬ 
pears  merely  an  elongation  and  extension  of  the 
convolution  in  relation  to  the  feelings  of  con¬ 
scientiousness  and  self-esteem;  but  Dr.  Gall, 
finding  the  correspondence  in  the  shape  of  the 
head  depending  upon  the  development  of  this 
part  of  the  brain  to  be  in  proportion  to  the 
manifestation  of  the  feeling  ;  he  did  not  hesitate, 
when  he  made  a  sufficient  number  of  observa¬ 
tions  to  satisfy  his  mind,  to  declare  the  result  of 
them. 

Situation. — The  organ  is  situated  at  the  back 
part  of  the  mesial  line  of  the  vault  of  the  skull, 
between  veneration  and  self-esteem.  When 
large,  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  head  standi 
high,  and  is  continued  far  back  so  as  to  lessen 
the  declivity  towards  philoprogenitiveness.  The 
back  of  the  head,  in  some  cases,  appears  straight¬ 
ness,  and  forms  a  right  angle  with  the  top.  When 
small,  the  head  appears  to  decline  from  the  organ 
of  veneration  and  [slopes  off  to  the  occipital  re¬ 
gion  of  the  head. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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CASES  AND  FACTS. 

Case  in  which  Natural  Dispositions  and  Talents 
were  inferred  from  a  cast  of  a  Head. 

{Continued  from  page  414.) 

“  They  abound  in  details — are  astonishingly 
circumstantial,  and  if  he  tells  the  story  fifty  times 
it  never  varies.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever, 
that  many  of  his  tales  and  exploits  are  mere  lies ; 
but,  they  are  certainly  the  best  put-together  lies 
I  ever  listened  to,  and  look  prodigiously  like 
truth.  In  fact,  their  excessive  circumstantiality 
and  detail,  and  the  unvarying  way  in  which  he 
tells  them,  long  imposed  upon  me,  and  convinced 
me  that,  in  spite  of  their  improbability,  they  must 
be  true,  till  I  ascertained,  from  unquestionable  evi¬ 
dence,  that  some  of  them  at  least,  were  merely 
ingenious  fabrications,  got  up  for  the  purpose  of 
aggrandizing  himself. 

“  He  is  very  fond  of  praise,  especially  of  his 
person,  which  he  considers  faultless.  This,  in¬ 
deed,  is  the  only  vulnerable  point  about  him ; 
and,  if  the  thing  is  done  judiciously,  he  will 
swallow  a  most  enormous  dose ;  but,  if  he  once 
supposes  they  are  quizzing  him,  it  will  require  no 
small  restraint  to  prevent  him  from  inflicting 
summary  punishment  upon  the  quizzer.  His 
great  ambition  is  to  be  a  first-rate  boxer,  or  possess 
great  strength;  and,  so  strong  is  the  feeling, 
that  if  the  choice  were  given  him  of  being  able 
to  write  Paradise  Lost,  or  to  beat  Jem  Ward, 
there  is  no  doubt  he  would  fix  upon  the  latter. 
Literature  and  literary  men  he  views  with  great 
contempt.  He  says,  that  if  he  had  received  a 
proper  education,  and  possessed  the  same  advan¬ 
tages  as  other  people,  he  could  have  written  as 
good  works  as  any  man  that  ever  lived.  With 
all  this,  he  had  no  love  whatever  for  reading. 
Indeed,  he  confesses — I  sincerely  believe  for  the 
purpose  of  making  his  natural  genius  appear 
more  extraordinary — that  he  never  read  a  volume 
in  all  his  life,  a  fact  which  I  perfectly  credit.  The 
only  reading  he  ever  indulges  in,  is  the  account 
of  the  prize-fights  in  c  Bell’s  Life  in  London.’ 

“  One  strong  feature  in  his  character,  is  a  total 
want  of  punctuality.  When  he  makes  an  ap¬ 
pointment,  it  is  the  merest  chance  in  the  world  if 
he  keeps  it.  Indeed,  he  does  not  think  there  is 
the  slightest  impropriety  in  violating  such  en¬ 
gagements.  He  is  also  slovenly  in  his  dress,  and 
is  altogether  what  you  would  call  a  careless,  reck¬ 
less  sort  of  being. 

“  So  far  as  I  know  the  man,  I  should  say  that 
his  character  is  greatly  deficient  in  philanthropy. 
He  is  disposed  to  take  harsh  views  of  things,  and 
judge  people’s  actions  uncharitably.  When  of¬ 
fended  at  any  one,  he  is  also  prone  to  curse  at 
him,  and  abuse  him  without  mercy.  Indeed,  the 
whole  texture  of  his  mind  is  singularly  inelegant ; 
and,  I  do  not  believe,  that,  under  any  system  of 
education,  it  would  be  possible  to  have  made 
him,  in  manners  or  conversation,  a  suitable  com¬ 
panion  for  well-bred  people. 

“  With  regard  to  his  conscientiousness ,  I  really 
am  at  a  loss  what  to  say.  F or  the  first  six  years 
of  my  acquaintance  with  him,  I  considered  him 


the  most  simple-minded  and  honest  of  human 
beings,  and,  for  anything  I  can  prove  to  the 
contrary,  I  might  consider  him  so  still;  but,  I 
must  say  candidly,  that  some  reports  got  into 
circulation  against  him  in  1830,  anything  but 
creditable  to  his  honesty.  He  was  accused  (with 
what  truth  I  know  not)  of  having  appropriated 
sums  of  money  which  did  not  belong  to  him, 
and  under  this  impression,  he  has  got  into  bad 
repute  with  those  mercantile  gentlemen  who  heard 
of  the  circumstance.  In  short,  a  stigma  is  at¬ 
tached  to  him  on  the  above  account,  which  I  sin¬ 
cerely  hope,  and  almost  believe,  is  false,  but  which 
many  persons  affirm  to  be  too  true.  This  is  all 
I  can  say.  Be  the  matter  as  it  may,  it  has  done 
him  great  injury,  and  long  prevented  him  from 
getting  employment. 

“  1  have  spoken  of  his  want  of  punctuality. 
This  irregular  propensity  is  manifested  in  the 
preference  he  gives  to  dining  in  chop-houses  to 
doing  so  in  his  own  house,  and  in  his  fondness 
for  late  hours.  Indeed,  he  is  exceedingly  unsys¬ 
tematic,  though  both  shrewd,  observant,  and 
sagacious.  He  seems,  in  an  argument,  to  be 
quite  incapable  of  proceeding  on  general  princi¬ 
ples  ;  and,  although  he  will  never  strike  his  own 
colours,  he  invariably  mystifies  and  tires  out  his 
opponents. 

“  He  is  ambitious  of  being  thought  formidable 
in  drinking  and  eating.  I  have  heard  him  boast 
before  ladies  of  the  quantity  of  porter  he  could 
drink,  and  beef-steaks  he  could  consume.  He  is 
exceedingly  pleased  when  any  one  compliments 
him  upon  his  amative  powers,  and,  in  short, 
swallows  with  avidity  whatever  tends  to  exalt 
him  in  the  scale  of  manhood.  The  only  intellec¬ 
tual  quality  which  he  is  vain  of  having  imputed 
to  him,  is  his  great  penetration ,  and  his  talents  for 
argument.  He  alleges,  that  were  he  better  edu¬ 
cated,  he  would  be  quite  invincible  at  the  latter 
accomplishment. 

“  I  think  he  has  some  mimicry  about  him,  but 
it  is  all  of  the  low  kind.  I  have  seen  him  take\of 
some  of  his  acquaintances  pretty  adroitly.  He  has 
also  a  fondness  for  vulgar  jokes.  For  instance,  I 
have  seen  him  get  hold  of  somehalf-cracked  crea¬ 
ture,  and  try  how  many  pies  he  could  eat — he 
himself  laughing  heartily,  and  enjoying  the  ex¬ 
hibition  with  great  delight.  I  recollect  of  him 
getting  a  couple  of  fellows,  to  try  which  of  them 
would  eat  most  rapidly  a  quantity  of  porridge, 
the  winner  to  get  five  shillings  for  his  perform¬ 
ance.  On  another  occasion,  he  promised  a  carter 
two  shillings,  if  he  would  drink  off  half  a  gallon 
of  small  beer. 

“With  regard  to  his  love  of  money,  I  am  at 
a  loss  what  to  say.  Any  time  that  I  have  seen 
him  spend  money,  it  always  occurred  to  me  as  if 
it  were  done  more  out  of  a  pure  spirit  of  osten¬ 
tation  than  from  liberality.  Others  have  frequently 
made  the  same  remark,  I  cannot  bring  myself 
to  say  that  any  particular  fondness  for  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  wealth  on  his  part  ever  occurred  to  me  : 
but,  on  this  point,  I  am  not  competent  to  speak. 
Of  one  thing,  however,  I  am  certain,  that  most  of 
the  money  he  lays  out  is  expended  in  the  bagnio, 
the  chop-house,  or  amongst  the  pugilists.  He 
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spends  little  on  clothing,  and  I  believe  never 
purchased  a  book  in  his  life. 

“  I  cannot  speak  of  his  religious  feelings.  I 
never  saw  any  exhibited,  but  he  has  been  most 
unfavourably  situated  for  their  manifestations.  If 
he  once  took  it  into  his  head  to  be  religious,  he 
would  be  such  a  saint  as  Louis  XI.  or  Catherine 
of  Medicis. 

In  short,  he  is  a  man  who  may  be  persuaded 
into  a  thing  by  flattery,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
make  him  move  a  step  by  any  other  consideration. 
His  obstinacy  is  very  great,  and  is  proof  almost 
against  any  thing.  If  he  were  in  a  station  where 
he  had  plenty  of  scope  and  little  restraint,  I  think 
he  would  be  extremely  tyrannical,  and  fond  of 
inflicting  punishment.  I  have  often  heard  him 
express  great  rage  against  Colonel  Brereton  for 
not  sabring  the  people  at  Bristol,  and  swear  that 
if  he  had  had  the  command  on  that  occasion,  he 
would  have  slaughtered  them  by  hundreds.  This, 
I  believe  firmly,  he  would  not  scruple  to  do  in 
such  circumstances.  If  he  took  a  fancy  for  a 
person,  and  that  person  did  exactly  as  he  wished, 
I  think  he  would  sacrifice  his  life  and  limb  to 
serve  him;  but,  the  slightest  symptom  of  the 
individual  acting  independently  and  thinking  for 
himself,  would  make  him  cast  him  off.  With 
regard  to  his  love  of  children,  I  should  think  it 
considerable.  At  least  children — with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  his  three  brothers,  to  whom  he  is 
much  attached — are  the  only  people  towards 
whom  I  ever  observed  him  to  take  a  fancy.  Plis 
letters  are  stiff,  and  indicate  a  deficient  command 
of  language ;  though  in  his  capacity  of  a  clerk, 
he  has  had  plenty  of  experience  in  letter- writing. 
His  arithmetical  powers  are  not  great.  I  should 
think  them  below  par.  That  he  would  be  in¬ 
tensely  litigious  it  is  impossible  to  doubt.  The 
expression  of  his  face  is  sinister  and  gloomy,  and 
indicates  dogged  determination  and  great  want  of 
mental  flexibility.” 

REMARKS  BY  MR.  SIMPSON  ON  THE  PRECEDING 

ACCOUNT. 

“  This  character  is  substantially  the  same  as 

that  transmitted  to - .  To  the  postcript  of 

the  letter,  it  gives  great  value.  In  spite  of  six 
years’  intimate  acquaintance  with,  and  minute 

study  of,  this  singular  person,  Mr. - did  not 

know  an  important  feature  in  his  character,  his 
deficient  conscientiousness ,  but  had  it  only  from 
reports.  Yet,  he  narrates  [several  traits  quite 
inconsistent  with  conscientiousness ,  although  he 
himself  does  not  appear  to  observe  how  they  bear.” 
— Phrenological  Journal. 
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PHYSIOLOGY  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES, 

IN  SHORT  AND  EASY  CONVERSATIONS’ 
London  :  S,  Higklei /,  32,  Fleet  Street. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  noticing  the  above 
publication ;  the  author,  we  believe,  is  a  young 
lady;  and  although  in  the  preface  it  is  modestly 
stated  that  the  whole  is  merely  a  compilation 
rom  more  elaborate  and  scientific  works  upon 


the  same  subject,  yet  the  task  has  been  done  in 
so  pleasing  a  way,  that  the  dissemination  of  this 
little  work  extensively  among  young  ladies,  would 
do  more  real  good,  than  can  be  understood  by 
those,  who  imagine  they  do  their  duty  to  their 
children,  when  they  merely  teach  them  some  of 
the  embellishments  of  life,  and  leave  them  pro¬ 
foundly  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  their  nature ;  a 
knowledge  of  which,  would  go  far  to  save  them 
from  most  of  the  ills,  they  are  doomed  to  by  the 
ignorance  of  the  parents.  Although  the  work  is 
not  strictly  speaking  phrenological,  the  con¬ 
nexion  between  general  and  cerebral  physiology 
is  so  close,  that  they  should  be  studied  together. 

The  work  is  divided  into  fourteen  conversa¬ 
tions  ;  the  ten  first  ones  are  devoted  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  general  physiology  of  man,  and 
its  application  to  the  general  circumstances  of 
life.  The  matter  is  very  judiciously  selected 
from  the  works  Of  A.  Combe,  and  other  Physiolo¬ 
gists,  and  the  facts  proved  by  them  are  laid  before 
the  reader  in  a  plain  manner, while  at  the  same  time 
the  work  is  rendered  so  interesting  by  the  many 
illustrative  anecdotes,  that  we  think,  young  or 
old,  who  begin  to  read,  will  not  leave  it  till 
they  have  concluded  the  conversations,  and  we 
are  sure  that  all  will  be  instructed ;  and  many,  we 
hope,  induced  to  study  deeper,  subjects  which 
must  be  to  them  of  the  highest  importance. 

The  three  last  conversations,  and  a  part  of 
the  eleventh,  are  principally  concerning  the 
brain,  and  we  are  glad  to  find  the  author  is  as 
good  a  phrenologist  as  a  physiologist.  The  re¬ 
marks  upon  the  subject  of  matrimony  are  very 
true,  and  cannot  fail  of  awakening  better  opinions 
on  this  subject,  and  the  young  ladies  are  the 
proper  subjects  to  begin  with ;  it  is  justly  said, 
an  “  establishment  is  substituted  generally  for 
love.”  The  following  council  to  parents  and 
guardians  is  important,  “  they  wTould  know,” 
sayrs  our  authoress  “  if  they  were  acquainted 
with  physiology,  that  seventeen  is  not  old  enough 
to  begin  the  cares  of  matrimony.  The  frame  is 
not  sufficiently  matured ;  many  girls  growr  and 
do  not  come  to  their  strength  till  twenty ;  and 
before  they  have  attained  maturity,  no  girl  should 
marry,  if  she  wish  to  be  a  happy  wife  and  to 
have  healthy  children.”  We  shall  conclude  this 
article  by  a  short  extract  to  shew  the  style  in 
which  the  wTork  is  arranged,  and  pointing  out 
how  great  an  advance  is  indicated  by  the  fact, 
that  an  elementary  work  has  been  prepared  for 
young  ladies,  giving  them  solid  information  upon 
subjects  which  a  few  years  ago  it  would  have 
been  thought  indelicate  even  to  name  in  their 
presence. 

CONVERSATION  XII. 

Mrs.  F-. — "  Yesterday,  I  told  you  that  a  good  na¬ 
tural  formation  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
brain,  and  that  defects  were  inherited  by  children 
from  their  parents ;  but  even  when  there  is  no  here¬ 
ditary  defect  in  either  parent,  there  is  another  im  ■ 
portant  circumstance,  which  is  little  known  or  at¬ 
tended  to.” 

Grace. — “  What  is  that,  aunt  Ellen  ?” 

Mrs.  F. — “  A  mother’s  care  begins  long  before  her 
.  child  is  born.  Her  previous  health  and  state  of  mind 
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hare  great  influence  on  the  health  and  character 
of  her  unborn  offspring.'  You  have  read  in  '  The  For¬ 
tunes  of  Nigel’  how  ridiculously  James  the  First’s 
cowardice  and  nervous  timidity  are  displayed ; 
and  as  an  excuse  for  his  nervous  tremors,  he  says 
that  his  mother  suffered  an  agony  of  alarm  before  he 
was  born  !  His  excuse  is  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  physiology.  You  may  remember  the  scene  in  the 
life  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  where  David  Rizzio 
was  dragged  away  from  her  presence  and  murdered, 
not  long  before  her  son  James  was  born.  During 
the  French  Revolution,  many  children  were  born 
idiotic,  and  subject  to  nervous  tremors,  occasioned 
by  the  alarming  state  of  fear  and  agitation  in  which 
their  mothers  had  lived  for  months  before  they  were 
born.  Few  are  aware  how  important  are  the  mo¬ 
ther’s  disposition  and  state  of  health  to  the  physical 
and  moral  nature  of  her  child.  Many  doctors  insist 
on  the  necessity  of  mothers  taking  more  exercise  in 
the  open  air  than  they  generally  do  before  their 
children  are  born;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  the 
mind  ought  to  be  kept  free  from  gloom  and  anxiety, 
and  in  a  state  of  cheerful  activity,  which  results  from 
a  proper  exercise  of  the  moral  and  social  feelings  ; 
but  if  seclusion  and  depression  are  injurious  to  the 
unborn  progeny,  thoughtless  dissipation,  late  hours, 
dancing,  waltzing,  rough  exercises,  irritability  of 
temper,  and  peevishness  of  disposition,  are  not  less 
hurtful.” 

Edith. — "  I  am  sure,  that  if  this  fact  in  physio¬ 
logy  were  more  generally  known,  there  are  many 
young  women  who  would  willingly  give  up  dissipa¬ 
tion  when  they  are  about  to  become  mothers.” 

Mrs.  F. — “  I  have  no  doubt  of  it ;  for  there  is 
implanted  by  heaven,  in  the  female  mind,  a  love  of 
children,  which  makes  any  sacrifice  for  their  welfare 
appear  light.  It  is  not  possible  unless  she  be  a 
monster — 

‘  The  mother  can  forget  her  bairn. 

That  smiles  sae  sweetly  on  her  knee.” 

Grace. — It  is,  indeed,  a  deep  responsibility  which 
God  has  placed  in  woman’s  hands — that  of  causing 
her  child,  long  before  it  sees  the  light,  to  partake  in 
its  mother’s  disposition  of  mind  and  body, 

Mrs.  F. — "  Were  this  fact  in  physiology  more 
generally  known,  mothers  would  be  more  careful  of 
their  health  and  disposition.  The  Margravine  of 
Anspach  most  justly  remarks,  that  ‘  when  a  woman 
is  likely  to  become  a  mother,  she  ought  to  be  doubly 
careful  of  her  temper,  and,  in  particular,  to  indulge 
no  ideas  that  are  not  cheerful,  and  no  sentiments 
that  are  not  kind.’  ” 

Edith. — “  This  being  the  case,  I  wonder  how 
women  can  embark  so  carelessly  upon  such  impor¬ 
tant  duties,  as  if  their  lot  were,  as  Sliakspeare  says — 
‘  To  suckle  fools,  and  chronicle  small  beer,’ 
or  to  lead  a  ‘  butterfly  life’ — unlike  that  gay  insect, 
who  fulfils  all  the  small  duties  which  nature  has 
appointed  her,  and  breathes  heaven’s  pure  air:  so 
that  I  should  rather  call  it  a  moth-like  life — 
either  in  a  state  of  vain  excitement,  or  listless  in¬ 
dolence.” 

Grace. — “  I  remember  hearing  a  girl  say.  that  she 
should  like  to  be  married,  because  she  might  wear 
turbans  and  caps,  as  they  were  so  becoming  to  her. 

Mrs.  F. — "  Truly  an  important  reason ;  I  fear 
most  young  ladies  are  profoundly  ignorant  of  the 
duties  of  wives  and  mothers.  Instead  of  being  fit 
to  educate  their  children,  they  require  education 
themselves.  But  when  the  laws  of  physiology  are 
better  understood  and  appreciated,  they  will  be 
taught,  in  conjunction  with  the  moral  laws.  But 
we  must  proceed  with  the  brain.  The  second  con¬ 
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dition  required  for  its  health  is  a  due  supply  of  good 
oxygenated  blood.” 


ON  THE  LAWS  OF  HEREDITARY  DESCENT 

The  developement  of  the  human  body  is  fa¬ 
voured,  retarded,  or  disordered,  according  to  the 
general  laws  of  organization,  in  the  same  way  as 
that  of  other  living  beings.  Consequently  chil¬ 
dren  participate  in  the  bodily  configuration  and 
constitution  of  their  parents,  and  also  in  their 
tendencies  to  particular  manifestations  of  the 
mind,  these  being  dependent  on  the  individual 
parts  of  the  brain.  The  elucidation  of  these  sub¬ 
jects  is  indispensable  to  a  sound  system  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Nay,  I  am  convinced,  that  this  condition 
exerts  a  greater  and  more  permanent  influence 
than  any  other  which  can  be  introduced  with  the 
view  of  perfecting  mankind.  Let  us  first  con¬ 
sider  how  other  organized  beings  are  improved. 

Florists,  pomologists,  and.  horticulturists,  are 
aware  that  Nature  produces  the  varieties  of  plants, 
and  they  observe  the  circumstances  which  are  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  improvement  of  certain  qualities. 
They  know  that  the  first  and  most  important 
point  is  ripe  and  well-conditioned  seed ; — the  se¬ 
cond  a  fertile  and  convenient  soil.  In  short,  it  is 
a  fact,  that,  in  order  to  improve  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  propagation  is  attended  to. 

In  perfecting  animals,  or  in  promoting  their 
peculiar  qualities,  such  as  the  colour  or  figure  of 
horses,  the  wool  of  sheep,  the  smell  of  dogs,  &c., 
country  people  have  recourse  to  the  laws  of  pro¬ 
pagation.  By  these  means,  farmers  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  diminishing  or  increasing  various  parts 
of  animals,  such  as  their  bones,  muscles,  &c. 

We  might  naturally  suppose,  that  it  would  be 
sufficient  to  mention  the  fact,  that  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  man  is  submitted  to  the  same  general  laws 
as  that  of  animals,  to  induce  reasonable  beings  to 
take  at  least  the  same  care  of  their  own  offspring 
as  of  their  sheep,  pigs,  dogs,  and  horses.  But  man 
wishes  to  make  himself  an  exception  from  the  im¬ 
mutable  laws  of  the  Creator,  and  the  result  of  his 
ignorance  and  self-conceit  is  lamentable.  As  this 
subject  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  I  shall  enter 
into  a  few  details  upon  it. 

For  the  sake  of  bodily  health,  many  natural 
philosophers,  a  long  time  ago,  insisted  on  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  a  better  regulation  of  marriage.  Their 
Their  benevolent  desire  was  supported  by  the  con¬ 
stant  observation,  that  health  depends  on  organi¬ 
zation,  and  that  the  latter  is  propagated  by  birth. 
“Sir  John  Sebright,”  says  Dr.  Adams,  (On 
the  Pretended  Hereditary  Diseases,  p.  33.)  “in¬ 
forms  us,  that  if  a  flock  of  sheep,  in  which  there 
is  any  defect,  are  permitted  to  breed  in  and  in, 
the  defect  will  gradually  increase  among  them; 
and  Colonel  Humphries,  by  selecting  for  breed¬ 
ing  a  marked  variety,  has  succeeded  in  procuring 
a  flock  with  deformed  bones.”  Dr.  Adams  adds, 
that  if  the  same  causes  operate  in  man,  we  may 
impute  to  it  many  endemic  peculiarities  found  in 
certain  districts,  which  have  hitherto  been  im¬ 
puted  to  the  water,  and  other  localities. 

Those  who  have  more  confidence  in  facts  than 
;  in  speculative  reasoning,  cannot  doubt  that  the 
qualities  of  the  body  are  hereditary.  There  are 
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family-faces,  family-likenesses;  and  also  single 
parts,  such  as  bones,  muscles,  hair  and  skin,  which 
resemble  in  parents  and  in  children.  The  dispo¬ 
sition  to  various  disorders,  as  to  gout,  scrofula, 
dropsy,  hydrocephalus,  consumption,  deafness, 
epilepsy,  apoplexy,  idiotism,  insanity,  &c.  is  fre¬ 
quently  the  inheritance  of  birth.  There  are  few 
families  where  there  is  not  one  part  of  the  body 
weaker  than  the  rest, — the  lungs,  for  instance, 
the  eyes,  the  stomach,  liver,  intestines,  some  other 
viscus,  the  brain,  & c. 

Children  bom  of  healthy  parents,  and  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  strong  stock,  always  bring  into  the  world 
a  system  formed  by  nature  to  resist  the  causes  of 
disease;  while  the  children  of  delicate,  sickly  pa¬ 
rents,  are  overpowered  by  the  least  unfavourable 
circumstance.  Medical  men  know  very  well, 
that  in  curing  diseases,  nature  is  oftentimes  more 
powerful  than  art,  and  that  the  latter  is  ineffec¬ 
tual,  if  not  assisted  by  the  former.  Longevity 
also  depends  more  on  innate  constitution  than  on 
the  skill  of  physicians.  Is  it  not  then  astonish¬ 
ing,  that  this  knowledge,  as  a  practical  piece  of 
information,  is  not  taught  to  and  disseminated 
among  young  people?  Indeed,  it  ought  to  be  fa¬ 
miliarly  and  generally  known ;  not  because  it  is 
expected  that  every  one  would  be  reasonable 
enough  to  regulate  his  conduct  by  it,  but  in  or¬ 
der  to  induce  as  many  as  possible  to  do  so.  A 
great  number  are  too  selfish  to  be  guided  in  their 
own  enjoyments  by  a  regard  to  the  condition  of 
their  offspring;  but  many,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  reflect  on  the  future,  may  be  induced  to 
avoid,  even  from  a  selfish  motive,  a  union  with  a 
person  who  will  be  likely  to  embitter  their  future 
days.  Even  the  most  unthinking  must  perceive, 
that  the  enjoyments  of  life  are  rendered  impossi¬ 
ble,  when  diseases  make  their  ravages  in  a  fa¬ 
mily;  and  that  love  for  the  most  part  ceases, 
when  poverty  takes  up  its  abode  in  the  house. 
Others,  who  wish  to  live  in  their  posterity,  will, 
when  acquainted  with  the  immutable  laws  of  the 
Creator,  submit  to  them,  in  order  to  lay  a  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  prosperity  of  their  descendants. 

The  laws  of  hereditary  descent  should  be  at¬ 
tended  to,  not  only  with  respect  to  organic  life, 
but  also  to  the  manifestations  of  the  mind,  since 
these  depend  on  the  nervous  system.  There  are 
many  examples  on  record,  of  certain  feelings,  or 
intellectual  powers,  being  inherent  in  whole  fami¬ 
lies.  Now,  if  it  be  ascertained  that  the  heredi¬ 
tary  condition  of  the  brain  is  the  cause,  there  is 
a  great  additional  motive  to  be  careful  in  the 
choice  of  a  partner  in  marriage.  No  person  of 
sense  can  be  indifferent  about  having  selfish  or  be¬ 
nevolent,  stupid  or  intelligent  children. 

An  objection  may  be  made  against  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  hereditatry  effects  resulting  from  the  laws 
of  propagation,  viz.,  that  men  of  great  talents 
often  beget  children  of  little  understanding,  and 
that  in  large  families  there  are  individuals  of  very 
different  capacities.  This  observation  shows  at 
least  that  the  children  are  born  with  different  dis¬ 
positions,  and  it  proves  nothing  against  the  laws 
of  propagation.  The  young  ones  of  animals 
that  propagate  indriscriminately,  are  very  diffe¬ 
rent  ;  but  when  the  races  are  pure,  and  all  con¬ 


ditions  attended  to,  the  nature  of  the  young  can 
be  determined  beforehand.  As  long  as  the  races 
of  mankind  are  mixed,  their  progeny  must  vaiy 
extremely.  But  let  persons  of  determinate  dis¬ 
positions  breed  in  and  in,  and  the  races  will  be¬ 
come  distinct.  Moreover,  the  condition  of  the 
mother  is- commonly  less  valued  than  it  ought  to 
be.  It  is,  however,  observed,  that  boys  com¬ 
monly  resemble  their  mother,  and  girls  their  fa¬ 
ther,  and  that  men  of  great  talents  generally  de¬ 
scend  from  intelligent  mothers.  But  as  long  as 
eminent  men  are  married  to  partners  of  inferior 
capacities,  the  qualities  of  the  offspring  must  be 
uncertain. 

The  age  of  propagation  too  is  not  indifferent. 
Animals  are  not  permitted  to  propagate  at  all 
ages,  neither  too  young  nor  too  old,  but  in  the 
period  of  their  strength.  Men  of  talents  and  sci¬ 
ence  often  marry  when  their  body,  particularly 
the  nervous  system,  is  exhausted  by  protracted 
studies  and  debilitating  causes.  They  are  seldom 
rich  from  birth,  and  their  condition  rarely  allows 
them  to  choose  during  the  period  of  their  greatest 
energy;  yet  they  might  often  accomplish  more 
than  they  do  to  the  benefit  of  their  offspring, 
were  they  better  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  the 
hereditary  descent,  and  the  dependence  of  the 
mind  on  the  organization  of  the  body,  and  would 
they  submit  to  appreciate  such  laws  more  than 
fashionable  manners  and  customs. 

The  age  of  the  parents  is  of  great  importance 
both  in  regard  to  their  own  health,  and  to  the 
constitution  of  their  children.  Young  trees 
which  bring  forth  fruit  are  weak ;  animals  that 
propagate  their  species  too  early  in  life,  generally 
do  not  grow  strong.  Many  women  who  marry 
when  very  young,  and  bear  a  very  numerous  fa¬ 
mily,  become  early  victims  to  an  exhausted  con¬ 
stitution. 

Farther,  the  fruit  of  young  plants  is  imperfect. 
The  eggs  of  young  birds  are  very  small ;  the  pro¬ 
geny  of  young  quadrupeds  is  feeble  and  diminu¬ 
tive;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  offspring  of  living 
beings,  when  old,  is  weak.  Such  a  progeny, 
therefore,  is  never  destined,  by  country  people,  to 
the  preservation  of  the  species.  Moses  forbade 
the  Jews  to  bring  up  the  first  born  of  all  animals. 
(Deut.  xv.  19 — 23.)  When  both  parents  marry 
early  in  life,  and  get  a  numerous  family,  the  first¬ 
born  commonly  possess  less  talent  than  those  who 
are  begotten  during  the  period  of  vigour  of  their 
parents. 

The  laws  of  degeneration  belong  to  those  of 
propagation,  and  deserve  a  peculiar  attention. 
They  again  are  general  throughout  all  nature. 
Plants  cultivated  on  the  same  spot  degenerate. 
Wheat  must  alternate  with  barley,  flax,  potatoes, 
or  other  plants.  Where  firs  will  no  longer  grow, 
beeches  will  succeed.  The  seed  of  plants  that 
degenerate,  ought  not  to  be  taken  for  propaga¬ 
tion,  for  they  at  length  perish  entirely  :  nor  ought 
the  sickly  organization  of  one  tree  to  be  engrafted 
on  another.  In  this  way,  we  see  an  explanation 
why  the  same  sort  of  fruit  trees  dies  in  whole  dis¬ 
tricts,  the  external  circumstances  of  which  are  un¬ 
favourable.  The  sickly  condition  of  the  tree  is 
constantly  propagated,  and  it  dies  at  last  by  the 
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continual  and  noxious  influence  from  without 
All  trees,  or  parts  of  the  same  tree,  perish  a  little 
sooner,  or  resist  a  little  longer  than  others,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  influence  of  the  branch  on  which 
they  are  engrafted. 

The  same  law  of  degeneration  prevails  in  ani¬ 
mals.  Y arious  circumstances,  weaken  their  coi  - 
stitution,  and,  among  various  conditions,  to  pre¬ 
vent  degeneration,  it  is  necessary  to  cross  the 
breed,  and  to  renew  the  blood. 

The  degeneration  of  man,  too,  is  certain,  in 
families  who  intermarry  among  themselves.  Un¬ 
cles  and  nieces,  or  first  cousins,  who  do  so,  get 
no  children,  or  their  progeny  is  commonly  feeble. 
The  smaller  the  number  of  choice,  the  quicker  the 
degeneration  takes  place,  and  no  class  of  society 
can  be  made  an  exception  from  this  law.  Any 
bodily  or  mental  affliction  which  may  happen  to 
originate  in  one  individual  soon  affects  such  fami¬ 
lies.  This  frequently  happens  among  the  rich 
and  high  ranks ;  and,  as  their  manner  of  living 
is  not  conducive  to  bodily  strength,  it  is  quite 
natural  that  there  should  be  so  many  living 
proofs  of  the  truth  >f  this  proposition,  which  in¬ 
vites  the  friends  of  humanity  to  admire  the  law 
of  compensation. 

The  great  influence  of  propagation  is  ascer¬ 
tained  also  by  the  fact,  that  it  is  infinitely  more 
easy  by  it  to  keep  up  natural  changes,  and  even 
deformities,  than  to  produce  them  by  art.  Deaf 
people  often  get  children  with  the  same  defect ; 
while  circumcision  among  the  Jews  and  Maho- 
medans  has  not  yet  become  superfluous.  It  is 
more  probable  that  a  man  born  without  an  arm 
should  get  children  like  himself,  than  that  he 
should  do  so  whose  arm  has  been  taken  off  by  the 
knife  of  the  surgeon. 

The  influence  of  propagation  is  still  visible, 
since  the  greater  number  of  first-born  children 
are  girls ;  since  in  one  year  more  girls,  in  another 
more  boys  are  born ;  since,  when  old  and  weak 
men  marry  young  and  vigorous  fbnrdes,  the 
greater  number  of  their  children  are  girls,  &c. 
These  effects  must  have  adequate  causes,  and  by 
more  patient  attention  to  the  phenomena  than 
has  hitherto  been  paid,  some  valuable  conclusions 
m:ght  be  arrived  at.  May' not  the  particular  and 
transient  state  of  the  same  parents,  at  different  pe¬ 
riods,  account,  in  some  degree,  for  the  differences 
in  their  children?  Seminis  ulerique  conditio 
maxime  est  momenti.  At  all  events,  the  bodily 
constitution  of  both  parents,  in  every  respect, 
ought  to  be  attended  to.  Moses  (Leviticus  xii. 
2d  &  5th)  ordered  a  longer  period  for  the  puri¬ 
fication  of  a  girl  than  for  that  of  a  boy.  Is  there 
a  natural  reason  for  his  having  done  so  l  Can 
any  inference  be  drawn  from  the  observation,  that 
the  greatest  number  of  monsters  are  amongst  the 
female  sex  ? 

It  is  indeed  a  pity  that  the  laws  of  propagation 
are  so  much  neglected,  whilst,  by  attention  to 
them,  not  only  the  condition  of  single  families, 
but  of  whole  nations,  might  be  improved  beyond 
imagination,  in  figure, stature, complexion,  health, 
talents,  and  moral  feelings.  I  consider  with  Aris¬ 
totle,  that  the  natural  and  innate  differences  of 
man  are  the  basis  of  all  political  economy.  He 


w  ho  can  convince  the  world  of  the  importance  of 
the  laws  of  hereditary  descent,  and  induce  man¬ 
kind  to  conduct  themselves  accordingly,  will  do 
more  good  to  them,  and  contribute  more  to  their 
improvement,  than  all  institutions, and  all  systems 
of  education.  Yet,  they  embrace  more  than  a 
choice,  according  to  the  beauty  of  configuration, 
and  to  the  vigour  of  body  and  mind.  The  sta‘e 
ol  health  of  both  parents,  their  age,  their  previous 
manner  of  living,  contribute  to  the  development 
of  the  embryon;  and,  the  state  of  health  of  the 
mother  during  pregnancy,  is  likewise  of  great 
weight. 

“  It  is  probable,”  says  Dr.  Rush,  “  that  the 
qualities  of  body  and  mind  in  parents,  which 
produce  genius  in  children,  may  be  fixed  and 
regulated ;  and,  it  is  possible  the  time  may  come, 
when  wre  shall  be  able  to  predict  with  certainty 
the  intellectual  character  of  children,  by  knowing 
the  specific  nature  of  the  different  intellectuaj 
faculties  of  their  parents. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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(Continued  from  'page .  400) 

“  The  most  remarkable  case,”  says  he,  “  that 
has  fallen  under  my  observation,  and  which, 
while  it  excited  in  me  great  anxiety,  and  the 
deepest  interest,  has  taught  me  to  prosecute  my 
researches  with  extreme  caution,  has  occurred  to 
me  within  the  last  two  days.  I  was  enjoying 
the  hospitality  of  a  most  amiable  family  in 
Fitzroy-square,  when  animal  magnetism  became 
the  topic  of  conversation,  and  I  related  the 
trials  I  had  already  made.  One  of  the  young 
ladies  proposed  to  become  the  subject  of  experi¬ 
ments,  to  which  I  very  willingly  assented ;  for, 
having  on  former  occasions  attended  her  during 
momentary  sickness,  I  was  fully  aware  of  the 
natural  strength  of  her  constitution,  and  the 
absence  of  that  nervous  temperament  wdiich 
renders  this  system  totally  inapplicable.  I 
began  wThat  are  technically  called  ‘  the  passes.’ 
They,  as  is  not  unusual,  excited  laughter  and 
incredulity.  I  proceeded  for  about  five  minutes, 
and  then  stopped  and  enquired  if  any  sensation 
was  produced,  and  the  answer  was,  ‘a  slight 
sleepiness  and  ridicule  was  again  thrown  upon 
the  subject.  I  recommenced  the  manipulations ; 
I  observed  the  eyelids  falling,  and  at  last  they 
closed ;  but,  as  the  same  incredulous  smile  re¬ 
mained,  I  persevered  for  three  or  four  minutes, 
when  I,  almost  doubting  whether  any  influence 
had  been  produced,  inquired  what  the  feelings 
were;  to  this  no  answer  was  returned.  I  found 
my  young  friend  was  in  the  most  com¬ 
plete  trance  I  had  ever  yet  wdtnessed 
the  result  of  my  magnetism.  The  stupor  was 
most  profound  ;  and  I  then  tried  the  usual  means 
to  arouse  her,  but  they  were  vainly  exercised. 
After  a  few  minutes,  I  found  the  hands  become 
icy  cold,  the  face  lost  its  natural  hue,  and  became 
perfectly  pallid ;  the  extie.nities  became  quite 
cold;  the  respiration  was  imperceptible;  the 
stimulus  of  light  did  not  affect  the  eye ;  on 
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speaking  to  her,  a  faint  smile  was  excited,  and 
a  quivering  of  the  lower  jaw,  which  seemed  to 
indicate  a  wish,  but  an  incapability  of  answer¬ 
ing;,  the  pulse  became  gradually  feebler,  whilst 
the  external  appearance  altogether  bore  such  a 
decidedly  deathly  cast,  that,  naturally,  some 
apprehension  was  excited  amongst  her  family, 
by  wrhom  she  was  surrounded.  Of  course  I 
could  not  but  feel  a  certain  degree  of  anxiety 
and  regret  that  I  had  produced  such  a  state,  and 
much  uneasiness  at  the  thought  that  I  had  in¬ 
flicted’ a  moment's  alarm  to  my  kind  friends. 
These  feelings  were,  however,  less  acute,  from 
the  full  knowledge  I  entertained,  that  the  family 
had  long  reposed  the  most  perfect  confidence  in 
me,  and  that  no  member  of  it  had  that  nervous 
susceptibility  which  would  have  embarrassed  me, 
had  any  untoward  accident  presented  itself. 

“  I  placed  the  perfectly  unconscious  subject  of 
this  distressing  scene  in  an  horizontal  position, 
and  directed  the  application  of  warmth,  and  of 
friction,  to  the  extremities.  Circulation  and 
animal  heat  were  [gradually  excited,  but  she 
presented  a  most  singular  appearance  of  sus¬ 
pended  animation.  In  this  condition  she 
remained  more  than  four  hours ;  for  I  had  com¬ 
menced  a  little  after  ten  in  the  evening,  and  it 
was  about  half-past  two  that,  on  some  slight 
effort  being  made  to  rouse  her,  she  uttered 
some  of  the  most  piercing  shrieks  I  have  ever 
heard;  there  were  convulsive  efforts  to  raise  the 
limbs ;  the  face,  too,  became  convulsed ;  she 
opened  her  eyes,  and  stared  wildly  around  ;  she 
was  placed  in  the  upright  posture,  and  seemed 
sensible.  Advantage  was  taken  of  this  circum¬ 
stance  to  carry  her  to  her  apartment;  before, 
however,  she  could  reach  it,  she  fell  into  a  pro¬ 
found  slumber,  but  its  character  was  more 
natural.  She  was  placed  in  her  bed,  appearing 
perfectly  composed ;  the  countenance  had  ac¬ 
quired  its  natural  hue  ;  the  respiration  was  per¬ 
fectly  easy,  and  the  pulse  natural.  In  this 
state  she  remained  during  the  whole  of  the  day, 
until  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening,  once  only 
opening  her  eyes,  and  addressing  a  few  words 
to  an  anxious  and  affectionate  sister,  who  never 
left  her  side  In  the  evening,  the  young  lady, 
joined  her  family,  perfectly  restored  to  her 
wonted  cheerfulness.  She  expressed  no  com¬ 
plaint  whatever.  She  stated,  that  the  feelings 
that  first  came  over  her,  were  those  of  extreme 
quiet  and  repose, — a  species  of  ecstasy, — a 
gradual  languor  seemed  to  steal  over  her ;  that 
she  heard  something  passing  around  her;  felt 
an  inclination,  but  an  utter  impossibility,  to 
reply.  The  first  waking  up  she,  however, 
described  as  almost  terrific.  It  was  as  if  she 
was  bursting  from  a  narrow  and  confined  space, 
and  as  if  she  arose  from  interminable  darkness. 
The  lesson  that  I  have  thus  learnt,  will  not  be 
lost  upon  me.  ’* 

This  fact  deserves  attention  ;  inasmuch  as  it 
elucidates  very  clearly  the  impropriety,  and  even 
danger,  of  sporting  with  a  power  which  may 


produce  such  alarming,  and,  for  the  period, 
uncontrollable  symptoms.  In  vain  were  physi¬ 
cal  stimuli  here  applied ;  a  purely  psychical 
series  of  effects  can  only  be  psychically  dealt 
with  ;  and  what  avail  frictions  applied  to  the 
surface  of  a  body  sunk  into  a  state  of  magnetic 
insensibility  ?  Have  we  not  seen  the  skin  and 
flesh  torn,  lacerated,  burned,  without  exciting 
the  slightest  consciousness  or  impression  on  the 
nervous  system?  Assuredly;  and  magnetism 
itself  is  the  only  therapeutical  agent  that  could 
affect  a  patient  in  this  condition. 

Here,  also,  it  should  be  observed,  that,  so 
immediate  and  powerful  is  the  magnetic  influ¬ 
ence,  that  individuals  placed  near  those  who  are 
being  magnetised,  sometimes  experience  all  the 
effects  of  direct  magnetisation.  I  have  often 
produced  somnambulism  in  this  manner.  Not 
long  ago,  having  been  called  upon  to  attend  a 
child,  the  son  of  Count  de  Bastard,  I  was  at 
once  informed,  that  the  patient  was  very  ill, 
and  that  my  assistance  had  been  sought  as  a 
dernier  resort — as  the  only  and  last  resource 
which  promised  them  a  ray  of  hope.  A  young 
woman,  who  was  much  attached  to  the  infant 
boy,  held  him  in  her  lap  ;  and  in  this  position 
I  proceeded  to  magnetise  him,  surrounded  by  a 
few  anxious  relatives,  who  would  have  given  all 
they  possessed  on  earth,  for  him  to  be  restored. 
A  feeble  lamp  lighted  this  melancholy  scene, 
and  a  profound  silence  was  observed.  My  influ¬ 
ence  directed  on  the  patient,  at  a  distance  of  about 
one  foot,  soon  produced  a  salutary  effect.  The 
pains  which  the  child  had  experienced,  and 
expressed  by  cries  and  convulsive  motions,  were 
soon  calmed,  and  he  became  comparatively 
tranquil.  It  was,  however,  otherwise  wfith  the 
young  person  who  held  him  in  her  lap.  Her 
eyes  having  closed,  she  fell  into  a  state  of  com¬ 
plete  somnambulism.  Large  tears  trickled  down 
her  cheeks,  and  she  gradually  passed  into  the 
higher  degree  of  lucidity.  Then,  when  we 
attempted  to  take  away  the  child  from  her,  she 
refused  to  part  with  him,  and  only  after  some 
altercation,  gave  him  up  at  my  request. 


On  the  INFLUENCE  of  the  DEPRESSING 
PASSIONS  on  the  HEALTH  and  on  DIS¬ 
EASE.  By  J.  K.  Walker,  M.D.,  Huddersfield. 
Extracted  from  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Transac¬ 
tions  of  the  Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical 
Association. 

Every  one  has  experienced,  in  the  course  of  a 
long  life,  seasons  of  mental  depressions-,  which  have 
exercised  some  degree  of  influence  on  his  bodily 
health.  Where  that  mental  depression  is  indulged 
to  excess  it  seldom  fails  (so  intimate  is  the  connexion 
between  mind  and  body)  to  occasion  very  serious 
derangement  of  the  functions  of  the  different  viscera 
— the  stomach,  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  the  intestines, 
being  in  different  individuals  the  seat  of  the  mischief. 
We  usually  explain  these  symptoms  by  referring 
them  to  sympathy,  by  which  mental  and  corporeal 
causes  mutually  operate  in  producing  pleasure  or 
pain ;  and  we  observe  that  evils,  whether  real  or 
imaginary,  that  weigh  upon  the  mind  of  man,  usually 
proceed  in  time  to  extend  their  influence  on  his  ma- 
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lerial  part.  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  in  this  place  on 
that  numerous  tribe  of  symptoms  that  arise  from 
mere  nervous  sensibility,  but  on  that  less  ideal  form 
of  disease  brought  on  by  over-exertion  of  mind. 
The  former  are  often  the  result  of  want  of  occupa¬ 
tion,  and  he  who  labours  under  them  is  ever  flying 
to  medical  art  for  relief ;  the  latter  is  the  result  gene¬ 
rally  of  too  much  business,  and  the  sutferer  pays 
little  regard  to  health. 

The  class  of  diseases  to  which  I  am  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  is  often  not  less  embarrassing  to  the  practitioner 
than  the  former  class  of  nervous  affections;  it  is 
the  result  of  the  depressing  passions.  Look  at  the 
endless  sources  of  solicitude  to  be  found  in  a  vast 
manufacturing  community.  Take,  for  instance,  any 
season  of  commercial  distress ;  in  how  many  coun¬ 
tenances,  as  you  walk  the  street,  is  the  “  wear  and 
tear  of  mind”  legible  in  ineffaceable  characters.  Look 
at  that  young  man,  who  is  only  just  entering  on 
manhood,  with  his  visage  blanched  with  the  cares  of 
age.  Who  is  that  well-dressed  passenger  who,  with 
a  hurried  gait  and  care  worn  features,  is  hastening 
homewards?  It  is  one,  perhaps,  whose  capital  is 
embarked  in  some  doubtful  adventure.  Observe 
the  courteous  but  half- constrained  smile  on  the 
visage  of  another,  who  is  nevertheless  in  affluent 
circumstances,  but  at  the  very  moment  he  is  putting 
on  the  guise  of  courtesy  his  heart  is  tossed  to  and 
fro  with  a  variety  of  agitating  emotions  :  some  intel¬ 
ligence,  perad  venture,  has  just  reeched  him  that 
may  put  in  peril  a  favorite  commercial  speculation. 
This  is  no  fanciful  picture,  but  what  is  occurring, 
while  I  am  now  writing,  in  almost  every  large  com¬ 
mercial  town  in  the  empire.  Let  thoae,  therefore, 
who  descant  so  fluently  on  the  talismanic  effects  of 
commerce,  in  elevating  so  many  from  a  state  of  ob¬ 
scurity  to  the.  pinnacle  uf  prosperity,  look  a  little  at 
the  opposite  side  of  the  question,  and  take  into  the 
account  the  many  who  sacrifice  their  peace  of  mind 
snd  health  of  body,  yet  never  rise  to  opulence  at  all, 
and  the  fiery  ordeal  which  those  who  do  succeed 
have  often  to  undergo.  How  many  bitter  disap¬ 
pointments,  how  many  years  of  disquietude  and  un¬ 
certainty  elapse,  ere  the  merchant  has  reached  the 
goal  of  his  wishes ;  and  then  how  few  there  are  who 
have  so  husbanded  their  health  by  temporary  relaxa¬ 
tion,  by  change  of  air  and  exercise,  as  to  live  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  industry.  The  more  com¬ 
mon  occurrence  is,  that  from  the  many  years  of  in¬ 
tense  and  too  unremitting  pursuit  of  the  prize  he 
does  not  live  to  grasp  it ;  or  his  health  becomes  so 
delicate,  and  his  constitution  so  impaired,  that  he 
becomes  the  premature  victim  of  some  organic 
disease. 

Exceptions  there  are,  no  doubt,  and  these,  I  trust, 
will  increase  as  men  become  more  enlightened  on  the 
subject.  It  is  not  against  a  proper  application  to--; 
business  that  I  am  arguing,  but  against  that  over- 
tension  of  the  mind,  unrelieved  by  change  of  air  or 
exercise,  the  daily  attendance  at  the  counting-house 
or  the  factory  without  suitable  intervals  of  relaxa¬ 
tion,  that  I  am  anxious  to  guard.  Let  a  man  be  ever 
so  careful  in  this  respect, — if  he  chances  to  be  one  of 
those  whose  concerns  are  on  a  scale  of  great  extent,  his 
mind  is  burdened  with  anxiety;  and  when  we  con¬ 
sider  how  frequently  the  commercial  world  is  con¬ 
vulsed  by  .  some  unforeseen  embarrassment,  what 
sleepless  nights  follow,  what  fears  lest  every  wind 
that  blows  may  waft  over  tidings  of  evil  omen,  the 
wonder  is,  not  that  the  constitution  cf  the  merchant 
should  so  often  suffer  premature  decay,  but  that  he 
is  able  to  retain  his  health  so  long. 


The  evil,  however,  is  in  many  instances  warded 
off  by  a  residence  in  the  country ;  for  this  intelligent 
class  of  men  are  beginning  to  be  sensible  of  the  mis¬ 
chief  they  are  doing  themselves  by  wearing  out  the 
animal  machine.  When  a  piece  of  machinery  of  ex¬ 
quisite  workmanship,  however  calculated  its  con¬ 
st!  uction  may  be  for  durability,  is  used  from  day  to 
day,  we  see  by  experience  that  time  and  circum  • 
stances  will  gradually  impair  some  of  its  parts,  and 
we  take  instant  steps  to  set  it  right.  The  same  is 
necessary  in  that  most  exquisite  of  all  mechanism, 
the  human  frame.  The  manufacturer  loses  no  time 
in  repairing  the  machinery  in  his  mill ;  but  is  often 
all  the  while  totally  insensible  of  the  slow  and  insi¬ 
dious  changes  going  on  in  his  own  bodily  frame. 
This  state  of  things,  however,  applies  more  particu¬ 
larly  to  the  cases  of  those  manufacturers  who  do  not 
sleep  in  the  country,  but  live  in  the  immediate  vici¬ 
nity  of  their  own  mills  or  warehouses.  This  class 
of  persons  are  almost  always  sooner  or  later  affected 
in  their  digestive  organs,  and  are  more  susceptible  of 
cold  than  those  who  return  during  all  weathers, 
sometimes  riding  on  horseback,  sometimes  walking, 
to  their  country  residences,  by  which  means  they 
counteract  the  effects  of  long  confinement  or  expo¬ 
sure  to  impure  air  from  the  manufacture. 

But  in  a  great  trading  community  the  frequent 
appalling  vicissitudes  of  trade  communicate  their 
frightful  consequences  to  a  whole  district,  and  many 
families  are  plunged  into  irretrievable  ruin.  This 
calamity,  indeed,  is  felt  through  the  various  ramifi¬ 
cations  of  society,  but  falls  most  disastrously  upon 
that  very  numerous  class  in  all  manufacturing  neigh¬ 
bourhoods  who  earn  a  livelihood  by  taking  work  to 
their  own  homes.  At  the  moment  I  am  now  writing 
there  are  more  than  a  thousand  such  families  in  this 
district  in  a  state  bordering  on  destitution;  and, 
from  information  I  have  obtained  from  other  manu¬ 
facturing  districts,  similar  distress  prevails  in  most 
of  them,  though  not  in  an  equal  degree.  These  are 
evils  almost  inseparable  from  the  system  itself. 
The  current  of  commerce  ebbs  and  flows,  and  too 
often  we  are  called  upon  to  witness  the  melancholy 
spectacle  of  tnousands  of  industrious  operatives 
reduced  to  want,  not  by  any  misconduct  of  their  own, 
not  by  any  affliction  in  the  course  of  nature,  not  by 
any  natural  visitation  of  disease  or  famine,  not  by 
the. ravages  of  war,  but  by  those  changes  in  trade 
which  have  come  upon  us  like  a  thief  in  the  night, 
and  robbed  thousands  of  their  daily  bread.  If  any¬ 
one  doubts  the  effect  such  a  crisis  has  upon  the 
health  of  the  operatives  themselves,  let  him  take  a 
season  like  the  present  to  visit  their  humble  abodes, 
and  he  will  there  find  many  a  parent  in  the  midst  of 
his  half-starved  family,  brooding  over  his  future 
prospects,  dimmed  with  the  sickly  colouring  of  de¬ 
spondency,  if  not  darkened  by  the  pencil  of  despair. 
His  pulse  is  quick,  not  from  fulness  of  habit  or  ex¬ 
cess  of  aliment,  but  from  the  irritable  state  of  his 
mind,  when  his  attention  is  roused  to  his  situation. 
He  uses  a  cheering  tone  to  his  wife  and  family,  when 
alas  !  anxiety,  like  a  cankerworm,  is  gnawing  at  his 
very  vitals.  By  and  by  this  mental  anxiety  acts 
banefully.  upon  almost  every  bodily  function :  in 
one  affecting  the  digestive  organs  perhaps,  in  another 
the  head,  in  a  third  the  functions  of  the  heart. 

My  situation  as  physician  to  the  Infirmary  in  this 
populous  district,  where  at  seasons  like  this  so  many 
apply  for  relief  to  public  charity  who  in  ordinary 
times  are  able  to  pay  for  medical  aid,  enables  me  to 
witness  the  effect  of  the  depressing  passions  on  the 
health,  and  the  many  anomalous  diseases,  functional 
"(To  be  continued. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  People's  Phrenological 
Journal. 

Sir, — Observing  an  editorial  note  appended 
to  an  article  on  Mesmeric  experiments,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Journal  a  few  weeks  since,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  you  are  now  more  favour¬ 
ably  disposed  towards  the  results  of  mesmeric 
experiments,  and  the  well  attested  reports  and 
deductions  of  respectable[experimentalists  than  you 
formerly  were.  And  considering  this  so  far  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  I  have  been  induced  to  send 
you  the  following  brief  report  of  one  of  the  strange 
phenomena  connected  with  mesmeric  agency ; 
and  as  the  Clairvoyant  powers  are  the  most 
rare  to  be  met  with,  and  also  the  most  strange, 
and  hitherto  unaccountable  phenomena.  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  one  from  among  many  of  the 
most  clear,  distinct,  and  undoubted  instances  of 
this  strange  power,  of  any  that  has,  as  yet,  come 
to  my  knowledge,  or  of  any  I  think  on  record. 
The  experiments  were  conducted  at  the  house  of 
a  respectable  tradesman  of  this  town,  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  a  select  company,  only  of  ladies  and  gen¬ 
tlemen,  all  of  whom  are  ready  to  vouch 
for  the  truth  of  this  statement.  The  patient  is 
a  young  lady  apparently  18  years  of  age,  of  a 
ner vo -lymphatic  and  slightly  bilious  tempera¬ 
ment.  She  was  put  this  time  into  the  mesmeric 
frame  in  about  four  minutes;  this  being  the 
third  time  she  was  put  in,  she  manifests  the 
functions  of  the  cerebral  organs  in  a  very 
slight  degree;  and  is  what  is  termed  by  some  a 
“suggestive  dreamer,”  executing  any  commands 
which  may  be  given  her  with  as  much  despatch 
and  precision  as  when  in  the  wakened  state. 
After  being  fully  satisfied  of  her  possessing  these 
and  the  supercentient  powers,  we  next  tested  her 
Clairvoyant  powers,  in  the  following  manner. 
The  operator  being  requested  by  Mr.  Hughes  to 
take  the  patient  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  L.  (a  place 
entirely  unknown  to  both  operator  and  patient) 
after  arriving  there,  the  surprise  and  astonish¬ 
ment  produced  on  the  minds  of  all  the  company, 
by  the  correct  replies  given  to  the  several  ques¬ 
tions  put  to  her,  may  be  better  conceived  than 
described ;  most  of  whom,  had  not  seen  or  heard 
of  any  thing  of  the  sort  before.  The  first  place 
she  entered  was  the  kitchen,  and  on  being  asked 
who  she  saw  there,  she  said,  “  there  was  William 
going  to  read  some  tracts  to  another  person  who 
is  just  going  to  smoke  his  pipe.”  I  then  asked 
her  to  come  up  stairs,  and  on  being  directed 
to  a  certain  room  on  the  right  hand,  she  said, 
“  Mrs.  L.  was  there  in  bed  unwell,  and  some  two 
females  sitting  with  her.”  After  a  few  other 
remarks,  all  of  which  as  far  as  could  be  ascer¬ 
tained,  proved  to  be  literally  correct.  We  asked 
her  come  to  the  front  parlour,  when  she  burst 
into  a  fit  of  laughter,  and  said,  “  Why  its  there 
where  all  the  pictures  are.”  When  I  enquired 
had  she  ever  been  in  the  parlour  before,  and  was 
informed  by  Mrs.  H.  that  she  had  never  even 
been  in  the  house,  and  it  was  her  impression, 
that  she  did  not  know  where  the  house  is  situate, 
which  proved  to  be  the  case  on  enquiring  with 
the  young  lady  after  being  takenout  of  the  trance; 


and  as  to  myself,  I  am  still  utterly  ignorant  of 
the  place.  I  then  asked  her  to  describe  the  form 
of  the  parlour,  which  she  did  quite  correctly, 
pointing  out  the  situation  of  the  fire-place  and 
windows  respectively.  She  was  then  asked  how 
many  “  pictures  are  there,”  when  she  began 
counting  up  to  six,  and  declared  that  to  be  the 
number,  which  was  right ;  she  was  then  asked 
“  what  did  the  pictures  consist  of  ?”  “  why,  they 
are  protraits ;”  “  and  portraits  of  whom  are  they  ?” 
“why  there  is  Miss  L.,  now  Mrs.  H.  and  there 
is  Master  L.,  and  I  think  it  must  be  Mrs.  L., 
but  I  don’t  know  the  others.”  She  was  then 
asked,  “  how  were  they  situated  in  the  parlour, 
and  relatively  to  each  other  ?”  when  she  replied, 
«  well,  Mrs.  If.  is  there,  (at  the  same  time  point¬ 
ing  to  the  situation  in  relation  to  the  fire-place) 
and  Master  L.  is  next,  and  Mrs.  L.  is  opposite.” 
I  need  scarcely  say,  that  all  was  perfectly  true. 
She  wras  then*  asked  to  describe  the  furniture, 
which  she  did,  first  stating,  “  there  were  eight 
chairs,  two  of  which  wTere  arm  chairs,”  she  then 
described  the  pattern  as  near  as  she  could  have 
done  had  they  been  actually  presented  before  the 
ordinary  vision.  She  then  said,  “there  is  a  large 
square  table  in  the  centre  with  a  thick  pillar, 
and  like  a  stand  at  the  bottom,  that  there  is  a 
kind  of  oil-cloth  cover  on  it,  with  a  large  red 
flower,  &c.  She  was  then  asked,  was  there 
anything  on  the  floor,  when  she  said,  “  yes, 
there  is  a  Brussels  carpet ;”  and  then  she  went  on 
to  describe  the  pattern,  and  each  of  the  colours, 
with  the  greatest  exactness,  much  to  the  asto¬ 
nishment  of  all  present,  and  especially  of  Mrs. 
H.  who  heard  each  of  the  replies  and  knew  them 
to  be  correct.  She  was  then  requested  to  look 
on  the  mantle  piece,  when  she  immediately  said, 
“  look  at  yourself  in  the  glass.”  A  large  look¬ 
ing  glass  being  there,  she  then  said  “  there  were 
some  China  ornaments,  figures  of  sheep  and 
dogs,  & c.,  and  some  things  standing  up,  I  don’t 
know  what  they  are,”  all  quite  correct.  The 
tall  things  Mrs.  H.  supposes  to  be  a  couple  of 
fire  screens.  I  will  just  remark  in  conclusion, 
that  it  has  hitherto  been  observed,  that  the  pa¬ 
tients  were  able  to  tell  correctly  of  places,  persons4 
and  things  that  wrere  known  to  the  operator,  and 
that  the  mind  of  the  operator  acted  on  and  influ¬ 
enced  that  of  the  patient.  But  in  this  case  the 
operator  was  entirely  unconscious  of  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  the  replies  until  having  appealed  to 
Mrs.  H.  But  a  question  here  arises,  may  net 
the  mind  of  Mrs.  H.  have  acted  on  that  of  the 
patient,  though  not  in  the  immediate  or  visible 
contact  ?  Then  another  fact  opposed  to  this  is, 
she  told  several  things  of  which  no  one  knew 
in  the  company,  and  which  proved  afterwards  to 
be  true,  so  that  we  are  so  completely  involved  in 
difficulties  at  the  present  time  to  form  any  ratio¬ 
nal  theory  explicable  of  this  strange  phenomena, 
that  we  are  forced  to  abandon  every  attempt  at 
so  doing,  unless  we  suppose  that  a  new  sense  is 
aroused  into  activity,  and  things  at  a  distance 
convey  impressions  through  the  subtle  fluids  of 
the  atmosphere,  or  that  some  subtle  principle, 
whether  material  or  immaterial  be  disengaged 
and  sent  to  a  distance  with  inconceivable  ra¬ 
pidity.  Sir,  if  you  think  the  above  report  inter- 
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esting  to  tlie  readers  of  your  widely  circulated 
Journal  you  will  oblige  by  the  insertion. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

Liverpool,  Sept.  21«f,  1843.  Robert  Jones. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Peoples  Phrenological 

Journal. 

Sir, — As  you  have  admitted  several  extracts 
from  the  ‘  Immortal  Bard,’  into  your  interesting 
journal,  it  occurred  to  me  to  send  you  a  striking 
case  of  contrast  ,*  illustrating  the  different  modes 
in  which  the  same  intellectual  faculty  may  act 
under  different  modifications  :  or,  in  other  words, 
the  apparent  difference  of  effect  produced  by  the 
same  cerebral  organ  in  persons  who  are,  in  other 
respects,  of  widely  different  character. 

The  organ  I  have  selected  for  the  present  illus¬ 
tration,  is  that  called  “  eventuality that  is  to 
*ay,  the  memory  of  events:  or,  in  common  lan¬ 
guage,  the  power  of  calling  to  mind  that  such  a 
circumstance  occurred  at  such  a  time  and  place. 

This  organ,  as  your  readers  are  aware,  is  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  centre  of  the  forehead ;  and  marked 
30  on  the  modern  busts. 

The  first  is  an  example  of  a  lively  and  active, 
but  low-bred  and  ignorant  person ;  and  is  taken 
from  act  2nd,  scene  1st,  of  the  second  paid  of 
king  Henry  IY. 

Falstaff. — "  What  is  the  gross  sum  that  I  owe 
thee  ?” 

Hostess.— Marry,  if  thou  wert  an  honest  man, 
thyself,  and  thy  money  too.  Thou  didst  swear  to  me 
upon  a  parcel-gilt  goblet,  sitting  in  my  dolphin- 
chamber,  at  the  round  table,  by  a  sea- coal  fire,  upon 
Wednesday  in  Whitsun  week,  when  the  prince  broke 
thy  head  for  liking  his  father  to  a  singing  man  of 
Windsor;  thou  didst  swear  to  me  then,  as  I  was 
washing  thy  wound,  to  marry  me,  and  make  me  my 
lady  thy  wife.  Canst  thou  deny  it  ?  Did  not  good- 
wife  Keech,  the  butcher’s  wife,  come  in  then,  and 
call  me  gossip  Quickly  ?  coming  in  to  borrow  a  mess 
of  vinegar ;  telling  us,  she  had  a  good  dish  of  prawns  ; 
whereby  thou  didst  desire  to  eat  some  ;  whereby  I 
I  told  thee,  they  were  ill  for  a  green  wound  ?  And, 
didst  not  thou,  when  she  was  gone  down  stairs,  desire 
me  to  be  no  more  so  familiarity  with  such  poor  people; 
saying,  that  ere  long  they  should  call  me  madam  ? 
And  didst  thou  not  kiss  me,  and  bid  me  fetch  thee 
thirty  shillings  ?  I  put  thee  now  to  thy  book  oath  : 
deny  it,  if  thou  canst.” 

The  other  example  is  that  of  a  man  highly 
educated,  and  of  great  dignity,  both  of  place  and 
character.  The  speech  is  that  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  to  king  Henry  V.,  on  the  subject 
of  the  Salique  law.  (King  Henry  V.,  act  1st, 
scene  2nd,) 

Canterbury.-"  Then  hear  me,  gracious  sovereign, — 

and  you  peers. 

That  owe  your  lives,  your  faith,  and  services. 

To  this  imperial  throne ; — there  is  no  bar 
To  make  against  your  highness’  claim  to  France, 

But,  this,  which  they  produce  from  Pharamond, — 

In  terrain  saiicam  mulieres  ne  snccedant , 

No  woman  shall  succeed  in  salique  land : 

Which  salique  land  the  French  unjustly  gloze, 

To  be  the  realm  of  France,  and  Pharamond 
The  founder  of  this  law  and  female  bar. 

Y  ct  their  own  authors  faithfully  affirm. 

That  the  land  salique  lies  in  Germany, 

Between  the  floods  of  Sala  and  of  Elbe  : 


Where  Charles  the  great,  having  subdued  the 'Saxons 
There  left  behind  and  settled  certain  French ; 

Who  holding  in  disdain  the  German  women. 

For  some  dishonest  manners  of  their  life. 

Establish’d  there  this  law, — to  wit,  no  female 
Should  be  inheretrix  in  Salique  land ; 

Which  Salique,  as  I  said  ’twixt  Elbe  and  Sala, 

Is  at  this  day  in  Germany  call’d — Meisen. 

Thus  doth  it  well  appear,  the  Salique  law 
Was  not  devised  for  the  realm  of  France ; 

Nor  did  the  French  possess  the  Salique  land 
Until  four  hundred  one  and  twenty  3-ears 
After  defunction  of  king  Pharamond, 

Idly  suppos’d  the  founder  of  this  law  ; 

Who  died  within  the  year  of  our  redemption 
Four  hundred  twenty-six  :  and  Charles  the  great 
Subdued  the  Saxons,  and  did  seat  the  French 
Be3rond  the  river  Sala,  in  the  year 
Eight  hundred  five.  Besides,  their  writers  sayr. 

King  Pepin,  which  deposed  Childerick, 

Did,  as  heir  general,  being  descended 
Of  Blithild,  whieh  was  daughter  to  king  Cloihair. 
Make  claim  and  title  to  the  crown  of  France. 

Hugh  Capet  also, — that  usurp’d  the  crown 
Of  Charles  the  Duke  of  Lorain,  sole  heir  male 
Of  the  true  line  and  stock  of  Charles  the  great, — 

To  find  his  title  with  some  show  of  truth, 

(Though  in  pure  truth  it  was  corrupt  and  naught) 
Convey’d  himself  as  heir  to  the  lady  Lingare, 
Daughter  to  Charlemain,  who  was  the  son 
To  Lewis  the  emperor,  and  Lewis  the  son 
Of  Charles  the  great.  Also  king  Lewis  the  tenth,, 
Who  was  sole  heir  to  the  usurper  Capet, 

Could  not  keep  quiet  in  his  conscience. 

Wearing  the  crown  of  France,  till  satisfied 
That  fair  queen  Isabel,  his  grandmother. 

Was  lineal  of  the  ladj-  Ermengare, 

Daughter  to  Charles  the  foresaid  duke  of  Lorrain  : 

By  the  which  marriage,  the  line  of  Charles  the  grea£ 
Was  re-united  to  the  crown  of  France. 

So  that  as  clear  as  is  the  summer’s  sun. 

King  Pepin’s  title,  and  Hugh  Capet’s  claim. 

King  Lewis  his  satisfaction,  all  appear 
To  hold  in  right  and  title  of  the  female  : 

So  do  the  kings  of  France  unto  this  day  ; 

Howbeit  they  would  hold  up  the  Salique  law. 

To  bar  your  highness  claiming  from  the  female ; 

And  rather  choose  to  hide  them  in  a  net. 

Than  amply  to  imbare  their  crooked  titles 
'Usurp’d  from  you  and  your  progenitors.” 

Nothing,  it  appears  to  me,  can  be  finer  than 
this  contrast.  We  have,  in  both  cases,  the  mi¬ 
nute  and  lawyer-like  enunciation  of  fact  after 
fact :  and,  in  both  cases,  with  like  intent,  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  disputed  point:  the  difference  lying  in 
the  otherwise  different  developments,  tempera¬ 
ments,  and  education  of  the  two  individuals. 
But,  in  either  case,  the  individual  not  only  might , 
but  most  probably  woidd ,  have  one  of  Mr.  Burke’s 
small  foreheads.  At  some  future  time,  perhaps, 
you  will  permit  me  to  say  a  few  words  upon  that 
subject,  especially  as  I  observe  that  several  of  your 
correspondents  are  beginning  to  clash  about  it. 

I  think,  moreover,  your  own  opinion  does  not 
exactly  coincide  with  that  of  Mr.  B. 

?  With  the  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  “  The 
People’s  Phrenological  Journal,”  4 

I  am  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

H.  U  Jansen. 

[The  illustrations  "above  are  very  interesting 
their  perusal,  and  the  habits  of  tracing  the  de 
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scriptious  of  the  mental  manifestations  in  the 
works  of  our  greatest  writers,  we  have  always 
considered  as  tending  much  to  improve  the  taste 
and  mental  powers,  as  well  as  to  amuse  and  render 
practical  to  the  art  of  criticism,  the  science  ©f 
phrenology.  In  both  the  above  extracts,  we  be¬ 
lieve  individuality  as  much  concerned  as  even¬ 
tuality  ;  but,  this  does  not  lessen  their  value,  or 
affect  the  object  of  their  contributor.  To  show 
how  the  natural  powers  are  modified  by  circum¬ 
stances,  we  shall  be  most  happy  to  hear  from  Mr.  J. 
at  any  future  time,  either  in  reference  to  the 
“  small  foreheads,”  or  on  any  other  subject  likely 
to  promote  a  knowledge  of  science.] — Ed. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

— is  thanked  for  his  communication,  but  the  ar¬ 
gument,  in  a  more  general  way,  has  appeared  in  the 
early  numbers  of  the  Journal.  It  is  a  very  conclusive 
one,  and  very  distinctly  put. 

Mary  Ann  would  be  wrong  to  infer,  that  because 
the  region  of  the  brain  is  particularly  large,  all  the 
other  powers  will  be  modified,  or  colored,  by  any 
large  organ  or  region  ;  but,  they  may  have  power,  in 
their  turn,  to  restrain  the  direct  manifestations  of 
those  most  prominently  developed. 

Querist. — It  is  no  wonder  we  do  not  hear  of  more 
cures  by  the  aid  of  mesmerism, — medical  men,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  oppose  and  forbid  their  patients  having  it 
tried.  This  is  natural  enough  for  them  to  do  ;  — it 
would  require  very  strong  moral  courage  to  prefer 
sacrificing  self  to  a  poor  suffering  patient. 

A.  S. — We  can’t  say  what  the  queen  thinks  of 
phrenology ; — we  know  that  she  made  an  artist  alter 
a  portrait  he  had  taken,  as  she  did  not  think  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  forehead  -was  large  enough.  Her  in¬ 
tellect  is  decidedly  superior  to  the  Guelph  type  ; — 
she  inherits  that  from  her  mother,  but  has  the  back 
head  of  her  father  and  his  family. 

P-  W. — Neurology  is  what  we,  in  England,  call 
Mesmerism. 

Andrew  must  excuse  us  answering  the  question, — 
personalities  should  never  be  mingled  with  scientific 

dion. 

A  Sufferer. — We  do  not  know  if  Dr.  Elliotson  will 
undertake  the  case,  or  if  he  takes  fees  for  mesmeric 
treatment  of  disease  ;  but  we  know  he  is  very  acces  - 
sible,  and  always  ready  to  give  advice. 

A  Father  of  a  Family. — We  know  no  instance  of 
mesmerism  being  used  for  an  improper  purpose. 
To  gratify  idle  curiosity  is  the  worst  motive  we  ever 
saw  it  exhibited  under ;  and  then  the  mesmeriser’s 
jntent  has  been  good — to  convince  the  sceptical. 


PHRENOLOGY. 

For  twenty  years,  or  more,  the  London  Phre¬ 
nological  Society  has  existed, — and  what  has  it 
done?  Can  its  members  point  to  a  single  disco¬ 
very?  Has  not  imbecility  marked  its  career? 
and  have  not  mesmerism  and  materialism  dis¬ 
graced  it? 

It  is  time  that  London  phrenologists  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  publicly  declaring  their 
dissent  from  the  opinions  of  a  clique, — and  Mr. 
Rumball  invites  all  who  think  so,  to  assist  him  in 
forming  a  Society,  to  be  called — 


“  The  British  Phrenological  Society;” 

To  consist  of  ordinary  and  honorary  members 
and  open  to  the  three  kingdoms. 

The  election  to  be  by  ballot. 

The  annual  fee  to  be  one  guinea  ;  payable  on 
election.  At  least  half  the  fee  to  be  laid  out  in 
busts,  books,  &c.,  which  will  remain  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  ordinary  members.  The  remainder 
to  be  expended  as  a  committee  may  direct. 

Individuals  residing  more  than  seven  miles 
from  town,  may  become  honorary  members. 
No  fee  required ;  but  contributions,  literary  or 
otherwise,  will  be  accepted. 

The  meetings  to  be  held  once  a  week,  from 
October  to  May.  Both  classes  of  members  to  be 
free  to  them. 

As  soon  as  ten  names  are  received,  a  committee 
will  be  formed  to  complete  arrangements. 

Address,  J.  Q.  Rumball,  Surgeon, 

3,  King  William  Street,  Strand. 

Long  accustomed  to  the  successful  care  and 
cure  of  the  insane,  Mr.  Rumball  avoids,  by  his  ar¬ 
rangements,  all  the  gloomy  restraints  of  an  asy¬ 
lum,  and  affords,  in  the  green  fields,  that  guarded 
liberty,  and  healthy  exercise,  for  which  so  many 
pine,  and,  without  which,  so  many  die  diseased. 
To  the  quiet,  or  the  convalescent,  an  exclusive 
cottage,  or  attendant  is  afforded,  upon  terms, 
little  exceeding  those  paid  for  a  single  room,  in 
a  house  crowded  with  patients. 

Address,  J.  Q,.  Rumball,  Surgeon,  &c., 

Oster  Hills,  St.  Alban’s,  Herts. 

P.S. — The  wood-engravings  being  now  com¬ 
pleted,  Mr.  Rumball  can  promise  the  first  No.  of 
his  Phrenological  Magazine,  on  J  anuary  1st,  1844. 
It  will  commence  his  system  of  phrenology  with 
papers  on  materialism,  mesmerism,  the  nervous 
system,  and  the  natural  history  of  man.  A  few 
pages  only  will  be  devoted  to  contributions  and 
advertisements, — which  are  requested  to  be  for¬ 
warded  to  the  Editor,  3,  King  William  Street, 
Strand,  before  the  1st  of  December  next. 


PHRENOLOGICAL  LIBRARY. 

Commencing  with  Gall’s  Works  on  Cerebral 
Physiology;  or,  the  Functions  of  the  Brain.  Pub¬ 
lished  in  Weekly  Numbers,  Price  3d.,  and  Monthly 
Parts,  Is.  8vo. 

The  “People’s  Phrenological  Journal”  Office,  re- 
movedtoG.  Berger’s,  19,  Holywell  Street,  Strand; 
where  all  letters  and  books  for  the  Editor  are  to  be 
addressed. 

A  Phrenological  Chart,  by  the  Editor  of  the 
‘‘People’s  Phrenological  Journal,”  is  in  the  press, 
illustrated  with  above  twenty  cuts,  showing  the 
groups  of  organs,  large  and  small,  price  3d. 
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A  COMPLETE  SYSTEM  OF  PHRENOLOGY. 


{Continued.') 

Primitive  Function. — There  has  been  much 
discussion  about  the  primitive  function  of  this 
power, — and,  indeed,  to  give  a  correct  analysis 
of  any  of  the  mental  powers  is  very  difficult.  This 
faculty,  properly  speaking,  gives  neither  an  incli¬ 
nation,  nor  a  power — not  having  any  direct  rela¬ 
tion  to  any  external  object.  Dr.  Gall  remarks, — 
“  It  is  a  manner  of  feeling  and  acting,  which  im¬ 
presses  a  man  with  that  particular  quality,  which 
we  call  character.”  He,  who  is  deficient  in  this 
respect,  is,  he  says,  “  the  sport  of  external  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  of  communicated  impressions.” 
Dr.  Spurzheim  remarks, — its  manifestations  are 
mistaken  for  will,  because  those  in  whom  it 
is  largely  developed,  frequently  use  the  phrase,  I 
will,  with  great  emphasis,  which  is  the  natural 
expression  of  force  and  determination.  Its 
direct  manifestations  are  determination,  per¬ 
severance,  fortitude,  and  constancy.  When  pre¬ 
dominantly  active,  it  produces  obstinacy,  stub¬ 
bornness,  and  infatuation.  The  organ  is  gene¬ 
rally  large  in  stubborn  and  untractable  children. 
We  must  be  careful  to  discriminate  between  the 
primitive  function  of  this  faculty,  and  the  con¬ 
tinued  application  to  an  object  for  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  any  large  organ  in  the  brain.  This 
power  induces  perseverance  in  a  course  adopted, 
after  a  judgment  has  been  formed,  even  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  gratification  of  the  most  predo¬ 
minating  organs. 

Auxiliary  Faculties. — Although  admitted 
as-  a  primitive  faculty,  it  appears  impossible  that 
it  can  act  singly ;  (one  of  the  tests  of  a  power  be¬ 
ing  primitive ;)  it  is  rather  a  quality  of  mental 
character,  and,  consequently,  aids  all  the  other 
faculties.  The  temperament  appears  most  to 
aid  or  oppose  the  manifestations  of  this  faculty. 
It  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  bilious 
temperament,  that  it  has  been  asserted  that  the 
mental  characteristics  are  the  result  of  this  tem¬ 
perament,  which,  it  is  said,  is  always  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  large  development  of  this  portion  of  the 
brain. 

Antagonist  Faculties.— The  mental  pow¬ 
ers  which  oppose  the  action  of  firmness  are  prin¬ 
cipally  the  social  feelings, — but  the  excitement  of 
any  of  the  powers  will  lead  an  individual  to  de¬ 
viate  from  the  path  his  reason  had  marked  out 


to  him  to  follow,  and,  in  this  view,  oppose  the 
firm  determination  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they 
excite  the  organ,  and  are  persevering  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  their  own  gratification.  The  sanguine 
temperament,  wffiich  leads  to  fickleness  in  act, 
is  the  most  decided  opponent  of  this  faculty. 
Next  to  it  may  be  reckoned  the  lymphatic  tem¬ 
perament,  which  wants  force  to  persevere,  and 
overcome  obstacles. 

Manifestations. — The  importance  of  this 
mental  qualification  in  the  formation  of  charac¬ 
ter,  canuot  be  over-rated.  Without  a  due  en¬ 
dowment  of  the  power  of  perseverance  nothing 
can  be  accomplished;  while,  aided  by  it,  many 
individuals  succeed,  not  from  any  other  mental 
or  physical  superiority,  but  merely  by  the  tena¬ 
city  with  which  they  cling  to  an  idea,  or  pursue 
an  object — fairly  wearing  out  their  opponents,  if 
they  are  less  favourably  endowed  in  this  respect. 
All  great  men,  then,  must  have  this  power, 
or  they  never  could  have  succeeded.  The  par¬ 
ticular  direction  in  which  it  is  exercised  will 
greatly  depend  upon  what  other  large  organs  the 
individual  possesses.  Combined  with  large  com¬ 
bativeness  it  produces  determined  bravery.  Ve¬ 
neration,  supported  by  large  firmness,  shewTs  it¬ 
self  in  sustained  devotion.  Inflexible  integrity 
may  result  from  this  organ  acting  with  a  power¬ 
ful  conscientiousness.  But  it  will  rarely,  indeed, 
be  found  that  any  individual  will  perseveringly 
pursue  an  object  which  does  not  gratify  some 
other  feeling; — with  small  tune,  for  instance, 
he  will  rarely  persevere  in  the  study  of  music. 
The  effect  of  this  organ  in  forming  national  and 
individual  character  may  be  observe  !  in  the  diffe¬ 
rent  manners  and  condwct  of  the  French  and 
English.  In  the  former  the  organ  is  relatively 
smaller  than  in  the  latter.  Napoleon  well  un¬ 
derstood  this  weakness  in  the  character  of  his 
soldiers.  Under  the  influence  of  large  comba¬ 
tiveness  and  love  of  approbation,  with  moderate 
cautiousness,  they  rush  to  the  attack  in  the  most 
spirited  instinctive  manner,  shouting  and  cheer¬ 
ing  as  they  charge  the  enemy ;  but  if  unsuc¬ 
cessful,  their  ardour  is  soon  abated,  they  give  up 
in  despondency,  and,  from  a  deficient  firmness, 
soon  yield  to  adversity.  The  English,  on  the 
other  hand,  wait  coolly  for  the  attack,  or  ad¬ 
vance  slowly  to  the  assault,  with  steady  deter¬ 
mination, — and  if  repulsed,  are  not  discomfited  ; 
but  rally,  preserving  the  necessary  order  and 
presence  of  mind,  either  to  renew  the  attack,  or 
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to  retreat  with  steadiness.  This  conduct  results 
from  combativeness,  supported  by  large  firmness, 
cautiousness,  and  secretiveness.  One  effect  of 
this  faculty  is  to  restrain  the  instinctive  action 
of  many  of  the  other  powers.  Without  this 
organ  active,  benevolence  will  be  led  to  acts  of 
great  weakness.  Combativeness  and  destruc¬ 
tiveness,  without  resolution  to  guide  and  restrain 
them,  lead  to  habitual  pettishness,  violence,  and 
vacillation  of  character.  Individuals  with  large 
love  of  approbation  and  benevolence,  and  small 
firmness,  are  seldom  able  to  resist  solicitation  ; 
they  are  much  perplexed  if  they  have  to  say  no. 
Indecision  of  character  results  from  this  organ 
being  small ;  especially,  if  cautiousness  is  large. 
When  large,  and  acting  with  the  moral  senti¬ 
ments,  it  constitutes  what  is  denominated  moral 
principles ;  in  fact,  no  excellence  in  the  arts,  sci¬ 
ences,  literature,  or  morality,  can  be  attained 
■without  this  power; — deprived  of  firmness,  truly 
may  it  be  said  of  a  man,  “  Unstable  as  water, 
thou  shalt  not  excel.”  But,  although  the  results 
of  this  faculty,  acting  with  the  intellect  and  mo¬ 
ral  sentiments,  are  of  so  high  and  elevating  a 
character,  when  the  intellect  is  weak,  and  the 
propensities  predominating,  firmness  imparts  a 
tenacity  in  crime,  and  the  phrenologist  feels,  in 
such  cases,  but  little  hope  for  the  reform  of  the 
individual.  It  is  such  organizations  that  wTe 
find  in  examining  the  heads  of  hardened  and 
incorrigible  profligates  and  criminals;  and  no 
government  does  its  duty,  either  to  its  honest 
citizens,  or  the  unfortunate  beings  so  organized, 
which  does  not  adopt  measures  to  protect  both 
classes  from  the  consequences  which  must  follow 
from  the  career  of  vice,  wThich  they  are  now,  by 
the  state  of  the  criminal  and  social  laws,  com¬ 
pelled  to  follow.  F rom  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  are  placed,  and  the  action  and  reaction  of 
them  upon  their  organization,  and  it,  in  its  turn, 
upon  the  circumstances,  they  can  no  more  act  as 
moral  and  intelligent  beings,  than  individuals 
with  superior  organizations,  and  placed  in  circum¬ 
stances  the  most  favourable  for  the  development 
of  the  highest  powers  of  their  nature,  could, 
forgetting  all  their  previous  habits,  at  once 
abandon  home,  family,  and  connections — be¬ 
come  the  friendly  associates,  and  companions,  of 
the  most  vicious  and  depraved — seeking  no 
longer  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  law  and 
morality,  but  striving  only  to  excel  in  thieving, 
drunkenness,  and  the  most  brutalizing  vices. 

Examples. — -Bonaparte,  and  all  men  who 
have  conceived  and  carried  out  great  projects — 
Julius  Csesar,  Oliver  Cromwell,  &c.  It  is  large 
in  the  heads  of  Cassimer  Perrier, — the  Abbe 
Gregoire,  renowned  for  his  perseverance  in  his 
religious  opinions,  in  spite  of  persecutions,  or  the 
advantages  offered  him  to  abandon  them.  Eu¬ 
stace,  the  benevolent  negro,  had  this  organ  large ; 
he  persevered  in  his  goodness.  The  organ  is 
large  in  the  head  of  King  "Robert  Bruce,  David 
Haggart,  and  many  noted  robbers.  Fieschi  had 
this  organ  large.  In  Martin,  the  parricide,  it 
is  very  large,  with  scarcely  any  intellectual 
or  moral  powrer.  It  could,  then,  only  act  with 
the  lower  feelings ;  and  this  w'ant  of  harmony  ren¬ 


dered  his  case  one  of  perfect  disease.  This  organ 
was  remarkably  developed  in  the  case  of  Ann 
Ross,  who  succeeded,  by  her  firmness,  in  bearing 
pain,  in  deceiving  the  medical  officers  of  one  of 
the  hospitals  in  Dublin;  and,  also,  in  the  Ame¬ 
rican  Indians,  —  their  powers  of  endurance 
seem  almost  incredible  to  Europeans.  Dr.  Gall 
found  a  remarkable  development  in  a  highway¬ 
man,  who  was  extremely  hardened  in  crime. 
He  was  kept  in  close  confinement  for  a  conside¬ 
rable  time,  with  a  view  of  forcing  him  to  discover 
his  accomplices ;  but  this  had  no  effect,  and  he 
was  then  put  to  the  torture.  Finding  this  in¬ 
fliction  intolerable,  he  strangled  himself  with  his 
chain.  After  his  death,  the  parietal  bones  were 
found  separated,  precisely  at  the  point  where  the 
organ  of  firmness  is  situated.  Dr.  Gall  could 
not  determine  wffiether  the  separation  arose  from 
violent  strangulation,  or  excessive  activity  of 
the  organ,  or  from  accident.  We  have  seen  the 
skull  of  a  young  man,  wdio  died  after  being  obsti¬ 
nately  mad  for  some  years  ; — it  was  so  thin  over 
the  portion  of  the  brain  connected  with  this  feel¬ 
ing,  that  it  could  be  distinctly  seen  through.  The 
organ  was  large  in  the  heads  of  Thurtell, 
Ramonhoun  Roy,  Spurzheim,  Gall,  Oberlin, 
Ramus,  Stubbs,  Schlabrendorf. 

Animals. — Dr.  Yimont  admits  this  faculty  to 
exist  in  the  fox,  cat,  and  dog,  and  many  other 
animals.  He  notices  particularly  their  de¬ 
termined  perseverance  in  remaining  in  one  spot 
watching  for  prey  ;  and  notices  too  this  cannot 
proceed  from  inertia,  as  all  these  species  are  re¬ 
markable  for  their  agility.  The  manifestations 
are  very  marked  in  mules,  asses,  and  pigs ;  and 
it  may  be  observed,  that  animals  vary  as  much 
as  men  in  respect  to  the  obstinacy  of  their  dis¬ 
positions.  Certainly  if  the  power  of  the  will,  de¬ 
pended  on  this  faculty,  some  pigs  would  have 
the  gift  in  a  higher  degree  than  any  human 
being. 

Natural  Language. — The  seat  of  the  or¬ 
gan  of  firmness  is  at  the  topof  the  head.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  general  law  of  natural  language,  during 
its  energetic  action,  the  head  and  body  are  ele¬ 
vated,  in  a  perpendicular  direction.  At  the  mo¬ 
ment  that  an  individual  takes  a  firm  resolution 
not  to  be  turned  from  what  he  has  resolved  on, 
by  threat,  force,  or  entreaty,  he  will  raise  his 
head  and  body  vertically, — the  body,  as  it  were 
rising  from  the  ground — the  muscles  of  the  feet 
and  legs  contracted — the  neck  extended, — and 
thus  he  is  prepared  to  meet  all  opposition.  Un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  this  faculty  the  whole  gait 
and  carriage  is  stiff  and  upright.  When  com¬ 
bined  with  self-esteem,  the  individual  can  never 
learn  to  bow  wrell ; — his  body  is  as  though  it  was 
stiffened,  and  will  never  acquire  the  suppleness 
or  grace  imparted  by  large  love  of  approbation. 
To  attempt  it  seems  unnatural,  and  not  suited  to 
the  rest  of  the  system  and  habits;  and  not  only 
the  actions,  but  even  style  of  dressing,  and  orna¬ 
menting  the  head,  will  be  found  corresponding  to 
the  organization,  where  blind  obedience  to  fa¬ 
shion  does  not  lean  to  the  adoption  of  moles  and 
style,  independent  of  their  appropriateness. 

.  (To  be  Continued.) 
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(  Continued  from  page  425 . ) 

The  marriages  of  Danish  men  with  the  East 
Indian  women  produced  children  that  had  the 
countenances  and  vigorous  minds  of  Europeans; 
but,  no  such  results  appeared  in  the  children  of 
the  East  Indian  women  who  intermarried  with 
the  males  of  any  other  European  nation.”  (“  On 
the  Influence  of  Physical  Causes  on  the  Intel¬ 
lectual  Faculties,”  p.  119.) 

Dr.  Fodere  says, — “  If  wens  are  but  acci¬ 
dental,  or  there  is  only  one  parent  affected,  chil¬ 
dren  may  not  have  the  disease.  If  two  genera¬ 
tions  have  been  diseased,  in  a  country  where  it 
is  an  epidemic,  the  third  generation  will  not 
only  inherit  the  disorder,  but  be  idiotic.” — Trea¬ 
tise  on  Wens  and  Idiotcy.  Paris,  1890,  p.  69. 
According  to  the  laws  of  the  creation,  therefore, 
it  is  said,  that  the  Lord  visits  those  who  hate  him 
(in  my  opinion  who  do  not  submit  to  his  laws), 
to  the  third  and  fourth  generation  ;  viz.  by  their 
hereditary  dispositions. 

Such  causes  as  produce  what  is  called  the  old 
age  of  nations  deserve  to  be  remarked.  Luxury 
undoubtedly  belongs  to  them,  and  its  influence, 
if  continued  during  several  generations,  weakens 
body  and  mind,  not  only  of  families,  but  of  whole 
nations.  The  degeneration  of  the  organic  condi¬ 
tion  of  man,  in  general,  is  not  sufficiently  under- 
.stood,  and  is  of  greater  effect  than  the  political 
economists  of  modern  days  are  aware  of. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Smith,  who  ascribes  par¬ 
ticularly  the  variations  of  man  to  external  cir¬ 
cumstances,  says,  “that  Germans,  Swedes,  and 
Frenchmen,  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States,  who  live  chiefly  among  themselves,  and 
cultivate  the  habits  and  ideas  of  the  countries 
from  which  they  emigrated,  retain,  even  in  our 
climate,  a  strong  resemblance  to  their  primitive 
stock.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  who  have  not 
confined  themselves  to  the  contracted  circle  of 
their  countrymen,  but  have  mingled  freely  with 
the  A  nglo- Americans,  entered  into  their  manners, 
and  adopted  their  ideas,  have  assumed  such  a 
likeness  to  them,  that  it  is  not  easy  now  to  dis¬ 
tinguish,  from  one  another,  people  who  have 
sprung  from  such  different  origins. 

On  a  closer  examination,  it  will  be  found,  that 
one  stock  may  adopt  the  manners  of  another,  a 
Saxon,  for  instance,  the  fashions  of  the  French, 
but  that  the  original  features  of  the  tribes  will 
be  preserved,  as  long  as  they  do  not  intermarry. 
The  genuine  races  of  Highlanders  and  Lowland- 
ers  of  Scotland  will  not  lose  their  originality  by 
exchanging  their  countries,  but  by  intermarry¬ 
ing  with  each  other. 

The  Jews  are  a  striking  example,  that  climate 
and  external  influences  are  less  powerful  in  chang¬ 
ing  man  than  propagation.  They  are  dispersed 
in  every  country  of  the  globe,  and  though,  owing 
to  the  climate  they  have  inhabited,  their  com¬ 
plexion  may  have  changed,  yet,  being  prohibited 
by  sacred  institutions  from  intermarrying  with 
other  nations,  they  are  still  distinguishable  from 
other  people. 


The  ancient  legislators  were  very  attentive  to 
the  laws  of  propagation.  Moses  complain* 
(Gen.  vi.)  that  the  sons  of  God  saw  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  men,  that  they  were  fair,  that  they  took 
them  wives  of  all  which  they  chose  :  he  divided 
his  people  into  tribes,  but  prohibited,  on  pain  of 
death,  the  sexual  intercourse  betwixt  near  rela¬ 
tions,  (Lev.  xviii.) 

The  Greeks,  as  appears  from  their  customs, 
philosophy  and  legislation,  had  particularly  in 
view  the  beauty  and  vigour  of  the  human  con¬ 
stitution.  “  As  we,”  says  Plutarch,  (“  De  Nobi- 
litate,”)  “  are  anxious  to  get  dogs  and  horses 
from  a  good  breed,  why  should  we  ng.arry  the 
daughters  of  bad  parents  ?”  Plato  spoke  against 
marriages  betwixt  relations.  He,  as  well  as 
Solon  and  Aristotle  considered  also  the  age  at 
which  it  was  best  to  marry.  The  ancient  philo¬ 
sophers  commonly  fixed  it  bet  ween  eighteen  and 
and  twenty-four  for  a  woman,  and  between 
thirty  and  thirty-six  for  a  man. 

It  may  be  replied,  that  these  considerations 
can  never  become  practical  rules  of  conduct  for 
society  at  large.  In  the  actual  situation  of  things 
I  will  not  maintain  the  contrary.  But  we  must 
also  admit,  that  the  laws  of  the  Creator  will  not 
change  to  gratify  our  fancy.  If  we  will  not  sub¬ 
mit  to  his  dictates,  we  have  no  right  to  complain 
of  being  punished  by  unavoidable  though  dis¬ 
agreeable  results.  Christian  principles  are  not 
sufficiently  exercised  in  society,  yet  it  is  not,  on 
this  account,  considered  superfluous  to  teach 
them ;  and  he  who  loves  mankind  will  wish  for 
their  promulgation.  Now,  the  laws  of  hereditary 
descent  are  in  the  same  situation.  Nay,  if  ob¬ 
served,  they  would  even  tend  to  prepare  mankind 
to  receive  and  keep  the  precepts  of  Christianity, 
which,  in  the  actual  and  common  way  of  Pro¬ 
vidence  seems  impossible. 

I  find  it  also  necessary  to  obviate  another  ob¬ 
jection  which  maybe  made  by  religious  persons, 
who  are  not  aware  that  the  letter  kills,  while  the 
spirit  vivifies.  Some,  who  are  entirely  unac¬ 
quainted  with  natural  causes,  and  who  expect 
all  from  supernatural  influence,  may  be  offended 
by  so  much  being  ascribed  to  the  laws  of  organi¬ 
zation.  If  they  reflect,  and  will  be  consistent 
with  themselves,  they  cannot  reject  any  thing 
that  is  in  nature,  and  the  work  of  the  Creator. 
The  organization  is  constituted  by  the  same  Al¬ 
mighty  Being,  whom  they  implore  to  be  propi¬ 
tious.  If  they  will  submit  to  him,  they  must 
acknowledge  every  law  of  creation.  The  primary 
arrangements  of  Nature  as  certainly  proceed 
from  Him,  as  any  subsequent  revelation.  Shall 
we,  then,  have  no  recourse  to  natural  means  to 
cure  diseases,  because  St.  James  has  admonished 
us,  if  any  one  is  sick,  to  call  for  the  elders  of  the 
church,  to  let  them  pray  over  him,  anointing 
him  with  oil  ?  We  read  in  the  Old  Testament, 
that  Elias  prayed  that  it  might  not  rain,  and  it 
rained  not  on  the  earth  for  the  space  of  three 
years  and  six  months ;  and  he  prayed  again,  and 
the  heavens  gave  rain,  and  the  earth  brought 
forth  her  fruit.  Shall  we  therefore  not  study 
the  laws  of  vegetation,  and  cultivate  the  vegeta- 
\  ble  kingdom  ?  Shall  we  neglect  to  sow,  and  ,e;s> 
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pect  that  by  means  of  prayers  we  shall  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  reap  ?  In  the  same  way,  if,  while  we 
say  prayers,  we  do  not  at  the  same  time  submit 
to  the  laws  of  organization,  supernatural  influ¬ 
ence  alone  will  not  give  talents  nor  bodily  health. 
The  laws  of  the  Creator  have  been  the  fiist  dic¬ 
tated,  and  must  be  the  first  obeyed.  A  parent 
who  perceives  that  his  child  is  affected  with 
disease  and  a  weak  constitution,  and  who,  while 
he  prays  to  God  for  restoration  of  his  health, 
leaves  him  in  confined  air,  and  under  the  charge 
of  careless  or  ignorant  servants,  has  no  right  to 
expect  that  supernatural  influence  will  be  ex¬ 
erted  in  his  favour,  while  he  continues  to  neglect 
his  own  duty  in  contemning  the  first  laws  of 
creation.  The  Supreme  Being  gave  us  under¬ 
standing  that  we  might  perceive  these  laws;  and 
having  perceived  them,  it  is  our  first  duty  to  obey 
them  as  His  dictates ;  and  having  done  so,  we 
may  then,  and  not  till  then,  expect  His  blessing 
to  attend  us.  This  special  obedience  is  an  in¬ 
dispensable  condition  to  the  improvement  of 
mankind ;  and  nothing  but  ignorance,  supersti¬ 
tion,  and  prejudice  can  oppose  it. 

The  influence  of  the  laws  of  propagation  may 
be  shown  to  young  persons,  first  in  plants,  then 
in  animals,  and  at  the  end  in  mankind.  Many 
parents  are  cautious  and  fearful  of  speaking  of 
such  notions  to  their  children,  and  do  not  think 
of  the  anxiety  wuth  which  children  look  for  in¬ 
formation  of  that  kind,  and  of  the  benefit  they 
may  derive  from  it.  Such  information,  when 
given  by  the  parents,  will  be  received  with  con¬ 
fidence  and  respect.  Some  young  persons  will 
possess  reflection  enough  to  attend  to  their  bo¬ 
dily  health,  from  the  consideration  that  their 
constitution  will  be  communicated  to  their  off 
spring.  I  know  positively,  that  such  a  proceed¬ 
ing  has  been  more  effectual  and  beneficial,  than 
endeavouring  to  prevent  children  from  acquiring 
any  knowledge  of  that  kind,  or  to  conceal  the 
effects  of  the  disorderly  satisfaction  of  physical 
love.  This  propensity  deserves  the  same  atten¬ 
tion  which  we  pay  to  hunger  and  thirst.  Both 
are  active  without  our  will ;  and  their  activity 
must  be  directed.  Why  should  we  not  have  re¬ 
course  to  the  understanding  as  far  as  possible,  to 
regulate  the  actions,  and  employ  natural  means 
of  correction  against  natural  faults  ?  How  can 
we  expect  that  children  should  suppress  a  strong 
internal  feeling,  without  being  acquainted  with 
the  bad  consequences  of  its  abuses,  and  with 
its  destination? 

It  has  been  my  object  in  this  chapter  to  bring 
under  consideration  a  most  important  point, 
wdiich  must  precede,  and  which  must  influence 
whatever  remains  to  be  done  in  education.  Yet 
I  do  not  deny  the  efficacy  of  various  other  con¬ 
ditions  wrhich  I  shall  examine  in  the  following 
pages.  — Spurzheim. 


THOUGHTS  ON  THE  CHARACTER  OF 
NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 

( From  the  Quarterly  Phrenological  Journal .) 
There  exists  an  authentic  mask  of  Napoleon 
taken  at  St.  Helena  after  his  death,  extending 


to  the  ears,  and  including,  not  only  the  intel¬ 
lectual  organs,  but  those  of  wit,  wonder,  ideality, 
imitation,  benevolence,  and  the  greater  part  of 
veneration.  The  anterior  lobe  is  distinguished 
by  its  extraordinary  length  from  back  to  front, 
while  it  presents  also  large  breadth  and  height. 
It  looks  narrower  than  it  is,  in  consequence  of 
its  unusual  length,  and  the  emaciated  state  of 
the  integuments.  There  is  considerable  proba¬ 
bility  also,  that  the  brain  itself  decreased  in 
size,  during  his  inactive  life  in  captivity.  (See 
vol.  x.,  p.  419.)  We  want,  however,  all  the 
hind  part  of  the  head  ;  and  as  this  includes  con¬ 
scientiousness,  firmness,  self-esteem,  love  of  ap¬ 
probation,  and  cautiousness,  besides  some  ©f  the 
organs  of  the  propensities,  we  are  left  to  infer 
much  of  his  character  from  modelled  busts,  and 
from  his  mental  manifestations.  His  tempera¬ 
ment  seems  to  have  been  a  compound  of  nervous, 
bilious,  sanguine,  and  lymphatic.  Not  only 
from  Madame  de  Stael’s  remarks  on  his  inability 
to  comprehend  the  nature  of  a  man  who  acted 
from  the  dictates  of  pure  conscientiousness,  un¬ 
alloyed  by  avarice,  ambition,  or  other  interested 
motives, — but  from  his  portraits,  and  busts,  and 
his  whole  course  of  feeling,  thought,  and  action, 
so  far  as  these  have  been  manifested  and  re¬ 
corded, — we  are  led  to  the  inference,  that,  wdiile 
benevolence,  as  indicated  by  the  mask,  was 
rather  large,  and  veneration  full,  the  organ  of 
conscientiousness  was  very  small.  The  modelled 
busts  of  him  shew,  that  self-esteem,  and  love  of 
approbation,  were  very  large;  that  combative¬ 
ness,  destructiveness,  acquisitiveness,  and  secre¬ 
tiveness,  were  large  ;  and  that  ideality  was  full. 
This  combination  would  render  him  alive  to  the 
moral  influence  of  benevolence  and  veneration, 
but  blind  to  the  dictates  of  truth  and  justice. 
Mr.  Combe,  in  his  “  System  of  Phrenology,” 
remarks,  “  that  the  individual  in  whom  the 
organ  of  conscientiousness  is  deficient,  “  is  apt 
to  act,  and  also  to  judge,  of  the  conduct  of 
others,  exactly  according  to  his  predominant 
sentiments  for  the  time :  he  is  friendly  when 
under  the  impulse  of  benevolence,  and  severe 
when  destructiveness  predominates :  he  admires 
when  his  pride,  vanity,  or  affection,  gives  him 
a  favourable  feeling  tow'ards  others;  and  con¬ 
demns  when  his  sentiments  take  an  opposite 
direction;  always  unregulated  by  principle.  He 
is  not  scrupulons,  and  rarely  condemns  his  own 
conduct,  or  acknowledges  himself  in  the  wrong. 
Minds  so  constituted  may  be  amiable,  and  may 
display  many  excellent  qualities ;  but  they  are 
never  to  be  relied  on  where  justice  is  concerned. 
As  judges,  their  decisions  are  unsound;  as 
friends,  they  are  liable  to  exact  too  much,  and 
perform  too  little.  ...  A  person  in  whom 
conscientiousness  is  deficient,  viewrs  all  proposi¬ 
tions  as  mere  opinions  ;  esteems  them  exactly  as 
they  are  fashionable,  or  the  reverse,  and  cares 
nothing  about  the  evidence  on  which  they  are 
based . 

“  No  sentiment  is  more  incomprehensible  to 
those  in  whom  the  organ  is  small,  than  conscien¬ 
tiousness.  They  are  able  to  understand  conduct 
proceeding  from  ambition,  self-interest,  revenge, 
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or  any  other  inferior  motive;  but  that  determi¬ 
nation  of  soul,  which  suffers  obloquy  and  re¬ 
proach,  nay,  death  itself,  from  the  pure  and 
disinterested  love  of  truth,  is  to  them  utterly 
unintelligible.  They  regard  it  as  a  species  of 
insanity,  and  look  on  the  individual  as  ‘  essen¬ 
tially  mad,’  without  knowing  it.” 

We  have  been  led  to  introduce  these  observa¬ 
tions,  by  the  perusal  of  the  character  of  Napo¬ 
leon,  presented  by  Mr.  Alison  in  his  valuable 
“History  of  the  French  Revolution.1'  He  ob¬ 
serves,  among  other  traits  of  Napoleon’s  mind, 
that  “  It  is  hard  to  say,  whether  he  was  most 
distinguished  by  the  admirable  knowledge  which 
he  possessed  of  the  grand  and  elevated  in  human 
conduct,  and  by  the  heart-stirring  use  he  could 
at  all  times  make  of  appeals  to  the  most  gene¬ 
rous  feelings  of  our  nature,  or  by  the  total  disre¬ 
gard  of  every  moral  obligation,  or  disinterested 
virtue,  which  he  invariably  displayed  when  his 
Own  interest  appeared  to  be  in  any  degree 
thwarted  by  a  due  observance  of  them.  He 
was  not  by  disposition  a  cruel,  nor,  by  nature,  a 
bad  man  ;  that  is,  the  wicked  principles  of  hu¬ 
manity  were  not,  in  any  extraordinary  degree, 
developed  in  his  character  ;  it  was  by  the  entire 
absence  of  any  moral  control  that  he  was  prin¬ 
cipally  distinguished.”  “  He  could  survey  past 
events  with  an  eye  seldom  equalled  in  the  justice 
of  its  observation  ;  yet  he  throughout  life  acted 
on  the  principle,  that  falsehood  was  not  only  no 
crime,  but  no  error ;  that  mankind  could  be  perma¬ 
nently  misled  by  the  reiterated  assertions  of  bought 
mendacity,  and  truth  finally  extirpated  by  the 
ruled  bayonets  of  despotic  power.”  “  Though 
he  committed,  in  the  course  of  his  career,  many 
great  crimes,  and  still  more  evident  faults,  he 
appeared  to  the  very  last  to  have  been  altogether 
insensible,  both  to  the  one  and  the  other.” 
“  His  conduct  and  language  regarding  himself  \ 
would  lead  us  to  suspect  at  times,  that  he  ha.d  been 
born  uithout  a  conscience,  or  that  its  voice  had 
been  entirely  extinguished  by  the  effects  of  early 
education’,  did  not  his  measures  on  various  occa¬ 
sions  prove,  that  he  was  not  insensible  to  humane 
and  elevated  sentiments,  and  his  language  on  all, 
afford  decisive  evidence,  that  no  man  was  belter 
qualified  to  detect  the  slightest  deviation  from  rec¬ 
titude  in  the  conduct  of  his  opponents.'’1  “  Pie 
was  well  aware  of  the  support  which  the  fidelity 
of  his  marshals  and  chief  dignitaries  gave  to  his 
empire,  and  his  extraordinary  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart,  gave  him  unbounded  sway  over 
the  affections  of  his  soldiers ;  yet  he  alienated 
the  attachment  of  all  in  authority,  but  a  few 
personal  followers,  by  the  occasional  rudeness  of 
his  manner,  and  the  repeated  fits  of  ill-humour, 
with  which  he  received  any  ill  success,  or  the 
slightest  deviation  from  his  commands.  Great 
as  he  was,  he  evinced  an  unpardonable  littleness 
in  the  envy  which  he  felt  at  celebrity  in  others, 
and  the  tenacity  with  which  he  clung  to  the 
externals  of  power  in  himself.” 

Mr.  Alison's  delineation  of  the  character  of 
Napoleon,  displays  depth  of  sagacity,  combined 
with  considerable  powers  of  analysis,  and  just¬ 
ness  of  moral  appreciation;  but,  like  other 


writers  who  have  no  practical  philosophy  of  mind 
to  guide  their  pens,  he  shews  a  want  of  precision 
in  the  description  of  oiiginal  mental  qualities. 
Vagueness  and  confusion  appear  in  all  his 
attempts  to  discriminate  between  the  in  fluence 
of  native  dispositions  and  talents,  and  that  of 
external  circumstances  ;  and  the  general  result 
is  an  indistinct,  and,  in  some  respects,  inconsis¬ 
tent  portraiture,  which  every  reader  may  dis¬ 
pute,  contort,  or  interpret,  in '  Iris  own  way. 
The  sentence  which  we  have  printed  in  italics, 
affords  an  illustration  of  this  remark.  Napoleon 
was  “  not  insensible  to  humane  and  elevated 
sentiments,”  because  his  organs  of  bonevolence 
and  ideality  were  sufficiently  developed  to  render 
him  conscious  of  the  power  of  these  feelings ; 
but  we  have  good  reason  for  suspecting,  that  he 
“was  born  without  conscience  ;”  that  is  to  say, 
that  his  organ  of  conscientiousness  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  deficient,  notwithstanding  that  “  no  man 
was  better  qualified  to  detect  the  slightest  devia¬ 
tion  from  rectitude,  in  the  conduct  of  his  oppo¬ 
nents,  ”  because  this  detection  never  took  place 
except  when  the  deviation  injured  himself. 
The  detection,  then,  was  merely  his  selfishness, 
expressing  its  own  disappointment,  and  clothing 
its  wrongs  in  the  assumed  language  of  justice. 
His  whole  conduct  and  language,  as  Mr.  Alisoxr 
observes,  indicate  insensibility  to  the  dictates  of 
conscience,  when  injustice,  (practised  either  by 
himself  or  others,)  was  calculated  to  benefit  him¬ 
self.  In  Mr.  Combes’  “  Notes  on  America,  ’  an 
anecdote  is  mentioned,  which  illustrates  the  defi¬ 
ciency  of  his  sense  of  justice,  when  it  was 
called  on  to  consider  the  rights  of  others. 

“  When  Napoleon  granted  licenses  to  American 
ships,  on  certain  conditions,  to  touch  at  English 
ports,  on  their  way  to  France,  they  were  all  sub¬ 
scribed  by  himself.  He  had  no  faith  in  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  his  government,  that  they  would  not 
take  the  money,  and  grant  the  licenses,  all  for 
their  own  advantage.  An  eminent  merchant  at 
New  York  had  a  large  quantity  of  goods  seized 
by  the  French  at  Antwerp.  He  complained  to 
Napoleon,  proved  that  they  were  truly  Ameri¬ 
can  property,  and  solicited  compensation  ;  but 
in  vain.  He  went  to  Paris,  and  laid  the  case 
before  Talleyrand,  whom  he  had  known  when 
a  refugee  in  America,  and  who  mentioned  it  to 
the  emperor,  on  an  occasion  which  he  thought 
to  be  favourable.  Napoleon  listened  to  his 
statement,  turned  round  to  him,  and  said,  ‘  How 
much  of  the  compensation-money  are  you  to  re¬ 
ceive  for  this  agency?’  Talleyrand  made  no  re¬ 
ply  ;  but  reported  this  answer  to  his  American 
friend,  and  no  compensation  was  ever  given.” 

The  whole  character  of  Napoleon  becomes 
clear  and  consistent,  when  we  apply  to  it  the 
torch  of  the  phrenological  philosophy  :  Selfishness, 
intellect,  benevolence,  ideality,  and  somej  degree 
of  veneration,  combin;  d  with  such  an  utter 
deficiency  of  conscientu  us  less,  that  he  appears 
never  to  have  been  conscious  of  the  existence  of 
the  sentiment  in  himself,  or  to  have  comprehen¬ 
ded  its  existence  in  others,  or  its  effects  in  human 
affairs,  explain  the  whole  phenomena  of  his  life. 
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OX  an  ORGAN  and  FACULTY  of  CONTRAST  5  | 
I,  ‘ilk  preliminary  remarks  on  the  nature  and  \ 
operations  of  the  Intellectual  Faculties ;  being  \ 
a  report,  with  emendations  of  an  address  delivered 
before  the  Phrenological  Association,  or.  Friday , 
July  1th,  by  Hudson  Lowe,  Esq. 

( Continued  from  page  393. 

12. — The  principles  of  connexion  between  our 
conceptions,  are  either  casual  or  rational.  To  the 
first  class  belong  those  of  contiguity  in  time  and 
space;  to  the  second  such  principles  as  analogy 
or  contrast.  The  principles  of  casual  connexion 
are  those  of  the  associative  or  reproductive  pro¬ 
cess;  for,  of  impressions  only  connected  as  to  the 
order  or  sense  of  their  occurrence,  it  is  only  when 
they  are  reproduced  that  their  connection  can  be 
affirmed.  The  principles  of  rational  connexion 
are  those  of  the  suggestive  process,  or  of  the  pure 
spontaneity  of  intellect,  and  actively  originate 
combinations  among  our  various  impressions  and 
conceptions,  simple  or  complex.* 

*  A  report  of  my  communication  to  the  Phreno¬ 
logical  Association  has  appeared  in  the  Zoist,  which, 
as  sent  by  me,  was  a  scrupulously  faithful  account 
of  what  I  had  actually  delivered,  saving  the  omission 
of  some  illustrations;  whereas,  in  the  present  essay, 

I  have  exercised  the  utmost  liberty  in  expanding 
and  methodising — to  an  extent,  indeed,  which 
makes  it  a  new  composition ;  and  which,  had  I  fully 
foreseen,  I  should  have  scarcely  given  it  the  title 
which  it  bears,  although  the  march  of  the  argument 
is  the  same  as  in  the  address.  It  is  stated,  however, 
in  the  prefatory  remarks  to  the  report  of  my  address 
as  it  appears  in  the  Zoist,  that  my  abstract  has  there 
been  printed  "  with  such  omissions,  as  the  identity 
of  much  of  it  with  my  communications  to  the 
Phrenological  Society,  and  mere  illustrations,  ren¬ 
dered  necessary.”  ( Zoist  for  October,  p.  266.) 
This,  of  course,  unless  a  most  unworthy  equivocation, 
must  be  meant  as  implying,  that  these  are  the  only 
omissions  ;  and,  in  this  sense,  it  is  an  exceedingly, 
and,  I  fear,  a  wilfully  incorrect  statement.  So  far 
from  it,  all  connecting  link  between  the  two  first 
paragraphs,  and  the  rest  of  the  paper,  is  omitted— 
introducing  a  degree  of  disorder  which  must  excite 
the  surprise  of  the  reader;  whereas,  in  the  address, 
and  abstract,  the  whole  argument  was  strictly  con¬ 
tinuous.  After  distinguishing,  in  my  address,  the 
receptive  and  spontaneous  states  of  mind,  and 
again,  association  from  suggestion,  I  passed  on 
to  define  the  principles  of  suggestion,  resem¬ 
blance,  necessary  connection,  contrast  as  ideas,  and 
ideas  as  the  common  form  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
world  without  and  within  us,  as  the  conditions  of 
all  language,  and  as  the  correspondents  in  our  con¬ 
sciousness  to  what,  in  external  nature,  was  termed 
a  law.  It  was  then  only  I  passed  on  to  the  idea 
and  the  cerebral  organ  of  contrast.  But  in  the 
paper  of  the  Zoist,  I  am  made,  after  distinguishing 
the  receptive  and  spontaneous  states  of  mind,  to 
proceed  at  once  to  the  discussion  of  the  idea  and 
organ  of  contrast,  to  the  loss  of  one  of  the  most 
important  passages,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  all 
connection  between  the  commencement  and  end  of 
the  paper,  As  to  the  mere  illustrations,  they  were 
a  sample  of  the  evidence  of  my  views ;  and  even 
their  bare  mention  have  been  omitted  in  the  plu¬ 
rality  of  instances.  I  mentioned  Rousseau  and 
Godwin,  not  only  as  proofs  that  wit  was  not  the 
unction  of  the  organ  of  contrast,  but,  also,  that 


13.  — To  illustrate  the  preceding  distinction,  let 
us  suppose  that  as  we  are  reading  the  line  in 
Shakspeare,  ‘  Yon  Cassius  hath  a  lean  and  hungry 
look,’  the  postman  arrives  with  a  letter,  and  that 
soon  after  a  friend  calls  on  us,  with  whom  we 
enter  into  conversation.  Now,  it  is  very  probable 
that  should  our  eye  light  again  on  the  passage, 
that  the  conceptions  of  the  letter  and  of  our  friend, 
of  the  topics  contained  in  the  first,  or  those  we 
discussed  in  conversation,  would  also  recur  to  us. 
But,  notwithstanding,  only  on  their  reproduction, 
should  we  able  to  say  that  these  impressions  were 
connected.  'For,  nothing  can  be  more  probable, 
nay  more  certain,  than  that  a  great  number  of 
trivial  impressions,  would  have  taken  place  within 
the  same  period,  which  'would  never  again  be 
presented  to  consciousness;  or,  even  if  presented, 
tail  to  recal  any  other  coincident  impression.  Any 
topic  of  interest  in  the  letter,  might  suffice  at 
some  distance  of  time  to  recal  the  other  circum¬ 
stances  we  have  supposed ;  while,  the  “  very 
truly,”  or  “  very  obediently  yours,”  though  equally 
read,  would  fail  to  do  so. 

14.  — But,  supposing  that  after  the  conversa- 
ion  has  finished,  we  fall  in  with  a  man  of  huge 
bulk,  of  twenty  odd  stone  for  example,  nothing 
can  be  more  probable,  than  that  the  passage  in 
Julius  Cresar,  ‘  Yon  Cassius  hath  a  lean  and 
hungry 'Jo ok,’  would  be  on  the  principle  of  con¬ 
trast,  recalled  to  us,  though  so  many  different 
impressions  had  intervened.  And,  though  he  had 
passed  out  of  our  mind,  and  other  topics  followed  ; 
yet,  if  we  were  to  cast  our  eyes  on  the  print  of  a 
prize  ox,  he  would  very  likely  be  recalled  to  us 
again,  on  the  principle  of  resemblance.  The  mind 

contrast  was  the  function.  My  reference  to  Rous¬ 
seau,  from  whom  I  made  copious  extracts,  is  just 
mentioned ;  but  that  to  Godwin,  which  I  also  made, 
referring  to  his  “  Thoughts  on  Man,”  specifically,  is 
omitted.  Again — I  am  made  to  mention  but*  one 
poem  of  Schiller’s,  though  I  mentioned  three.  The 
object.,  in  fact,  seems  to  have  been  to  mangle  and  de¬ 
face  my  paper  as  much  as  possible.  Then  the  proof, 
apparently,  has  been  left  uncorrected ;  the  copy 
swarming  with  errors,  both  in  orthography  and  ar 
rangement,  which  do  not  occur  elsewhere. — Fortu¬ 
nately,  the  much  fuller  publication  of  my  views  in 
this  Journal,  makes  the  matter  of  little  consequence. 
I  am  made  to  say,  in  page  296,  in  a  discussion  at 
the  Phrenological  Society,  that  “  I  possessed  casts 
of  several  very  sanguine  persons,  with  small 
development  of  the  organ  of  hope ;  but  they  had 
each  a  sanguine  temperament.”  I  have  no  such 
casts,  and  asserted  no  such  thing.  I  asserted  I 
had  known  two  instances  of  persons  of  sanguine 
character  and  temperament,  in  whom  the  organ  of 
hope  was  in  an  inferior  degree  of  development.  I 
believe  I  added  at  the  time,  that  both  had  decidedly 
large  wonder  and  self-esteem.  One  had,  further  a 
moderate  development  of  caution.  I  do  not  share 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  Elliotson,  that  there  is  no 
foundation  for  the  admission  of  an  organ  of  hope. 
I  think  there  is  much  evidence  in  its  favour ;  and 
the  two  instances  I  have  cited,  and  which,  in  the 
Zoist,  are  so  much  magnified,  are  obviously  not  in 
the  least  of  a  conclusive  character.  My  impression 
is,  that  wonder  was  above  the  average,  in  the  cast 
which  gave  origin  to  the  discussion  at  the  Phrenolo¬ 
gical  Society. 
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might  then  again  return  to  the  passage  from 
Shakspeare,  and  so  on  to  the  reproduction  of  all 
the  casually  connected  impressions  which  we  have 
supposed.  This  homely,  even  vulgar,  but  clear 
illustration,  will  bring  into  a  sufficiently  clear 
light,  the  distinction  we  have  insisted  on*  and 
show  with  what  injustice  such  principles  of  con¬ 
nection  as  resemblance  and  contrast,  have  been 
ranked  merely  as  principle  of  reprodurtion. 
( Vide  section  5.)  The  principles  of  casual 
connection  or  association,  are  those  of  the 
universal  forms  of  receptivity,  Time  and  Space; 
the  principles  of  rational  connection  or  suggestion, 
are  those  of  pure  relation  or  idea.  And,  the 
not  only  serve  to  originate  combinations;  but,  as 
has  been  rendered  equally  obvious,  in  the  homely 
illustration  I  have  given,  they  serve  to  give  the 
first  impetus  to  the  process  of  association.  Asso¬ 
ciation  or  casual  connection,  presupposes  the  re¬ 
production,  in  the  first  instance,  of  some  member 
of  the  contemporaneous  impressions;  and,  this  can 
only  be  either  by  the  actual  repetition  of  the 
physical  circumstances  which  produced  it,  or  by 
its  entering  into  a  combination  of  pure  relation, 
with  some  new  impression. 

15.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  treat  in  detail,  in 
this  essay,  of  all  the  principles  of  connexion  be¬ 
tween  our  ideas :  contrast  is  the  only  one  I  shall 
fully  follow  out.  Causation  is  a  subject  demanding 
a  separate  essay.  But,  with  regard  to  the  asso¬ 
ciative  principles  of  contiguity  in  space  and  time, 
much  may  be  said  in  a  small  compass,  which  is 
yet  of  unquestionable  importance,  both  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  analysis  of  the  mental  operations,  and 
to  practical  conclusions  in  phrenology  ;  and,  which 
therefore,  especially  as  it  will  enable  us  to  dismis 
from  our  thoughts,  the  subjectof  association,  may 
well  find  place  before  we  proceed  to  consider  the 
laws  and  principles  of  suggestion,  or  those  of  rela¬ 
tion  in  Idea. 

16.  — Space  is  the  necessary  condition  of  all 
representations  of  external  objects.  “  To  enable 
me  to  refer  certain  sensations  to  objects  external 
to  myself,  that  is  to  a  point  of  space  other  than 
I  occupy,  the  representation  of  space  must  already 
exist  as  principle.*  This  representation  often 
renders  possible  all  conceptions  of  position  and 
figure;  both  of  which  again  are  necessary  con¬ 
ditions  of  my  conception  of  an  ojbect.  The  term 
position  is  expressed  also  by  that  of  the  relations 
of  space,  which  may  be  extended  to  the  properties 
of  figure,  but  not  with  the  same  propriety. 

17.  — Figure  is  the  necessary  and  universal  con¬ 
dition  of  all  our  knowledge  of  objects.  It  is  not 
aii  empirical  conception,  because  every  figure 
implies  certain  quantitative  relations  of  a  demon¬ 
strative  character;  but,  that  which  is  demonstra¬ 
tive,  cannot  be  derived  from  experience,  but  must 
belong  to  the  very  nature  of  the  faculties.  Figure 
is  not  an  empirical  conception,  because  we  cannot 
represent  to  ourselves  objects,  save  under  figure. 
Again,  to  employ  practical  illustrations,  Figure  is 
not  an  empirical  conception,  because  our  con¬ 
sciousness  inform  us,  that  all  our  purely  sensible 

*  Vide  Kant,  Transcendental  Aesthetics,  Sect.  1, 
On  Space. 


impressions  are  those  of  resistance  and  colour.* 
But,  our  conception  of  outline,  or  figure,  is  ob¬ 
viously  not  given  us  by  the  senses.  Nothing  can 
be  more  different,  as  Dr.  Spurzheim  has  previously 
advanced  in  support  of  this  proposition,  than  the 
impressions  which  we,  in  ourselves,  experience 
from  resistance  and  from  colour.  But,  from  both 
.  these  various  sources,  we  derive  the  same  impres¬ 
sions  of  figure.  Further  from  resistance,  con¬ 
ceptions  on  figure  are  acquired  independently  of 
colour;  and,  from  colour,  impressions  of  figure 
independently  of  resistance;  so  that  our  intuition 
of  figure  is  clearly  derived  neither  from  resistance, 
nor  colour — but  pre-exists  in  our  mind,  ready  to 
be  applied  to  those  sensible  impressions.  These 
practical  illustrations  may  make  the  matter  more 
lucid  to  some ;  they  do  not  enforce  it.  For,  from 
the  first  reason,  it  follows,  that  figure  is  the  con¬ 
dition  under  which  all  objects  are  conceived. 
And  language,  which  is  the  embodiment  of  the 
consciousness  of  collective  humanity,  recognises 
the  importance  of  form,  by  applying  it  to  all  rule, 
law,  and  order.  Thus,  in  philosophy,  form  has 
always  been  used  as  a  synonym  for  law,  in  its 
highest  sense;  as,  for  instance,  we  find  the  study 
of  the  laws  of  the  planetary  motions,  defined  as 
formal  astronomy.  Thus,  we  speak  of  forms  of 
judicature  of  belief,  and  of  worship.  Thus,  to 
depict  chaos,  we  find  it  said,  that  “  the  earth  was 
without  form  and  void.”  Thus,  even  in  our  own 
language,  form  has  been  used  as  a  synonym  for 
beauty,  as  in  the  sentence,  “He  hath  no  form 
nor  comeliness:”  but,  in  the  latin  tono;ue,  the 
tongue  of  a  people  more  sensible  to  external  beauty, 
one  of  the  most  usual  words  to  express  it,  “  For- 
mosus,”  was  derived  from  this  primitive  root. 
Thus,  form  alone  is  emphatically  the  characteristic 
indication ;  and,  that  consequently,  which  pre¬ 
sides  over  all  classification  of  external  objects. f 

*  It  is  very  probably,  in  my  opinion,  that  the 
organs  of  resistance  and  colour,  may  be  found  to  be 
essentially  one,  that  of  gradation.  If  they  actually 
exist,  then  are  they  organs  of  pure  passive  recepti¬ 
vity,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  formative  re¬ 
ceptivity  of  figure  and  extension. 

j-  Suppose,  for  instance,  a  classification  of  animals 
attempted  on  distinctions  of  colour.  We  should  have 
in  one  class  the  negro,  the  porpoise,  and  the  ground 
beetle ;  aud,  in  another,  the  albino,  the  white  mouse, 
and  the  maggot.  “  Colour,”  says  the  generally  very 
able  writer,  Mr.  L.  Burke,  “  yields  in  importance  to 
no  external  indication.  All  external  indications  de¬ 
serve  attention  ;  but,  it  is  indisputable,  that  colour  is 
by  far  the  least  important.  The  characteristic  indi¬ 
cation  is  emphatically  Form.  All  others  are  utterly 
subordinate,” 

Form  is  of  course  not  to  be  confounded  for  an  in¬ 
stant,  with  individuality.  Figure  is  the  condition  of 
all  our  knowledge  of  external  objects  ;  but,  our  re¬ 
cognition  of  an  object  is  not  destroyed,  because  its 
figure  is  changed.  We  take  a  lump  of  sugar,  and 
melt  it  in  a  spoon — all  its  external  attributes  become 
more  or  less  changed — its  figure  entirely  so,  but  the 
individuality  of  the  sugar  remains.  It  is  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  formal  and  the  essential.  For,  as 
form  is  recognised  to  be  the  characteristic  external 
indication,  so  it  is  often  used  as  a  synonym  for  all  that 
is  external. 
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18.  The  terra  relations  of  space, 'may  be  made 
use  of,  as  we  have  observed,  to  signify  the  quan¬ 
titative  properties  of  figure.  As  these  are  of  a 
demonstrative  order,  they  may  be  recalled  or 
suggested  on  the  principle  of  interdependence. 
Asa  link  in  the  phenomena  of  reproduction,  it 
is  positic  n  or  local  relation  which  is  that  we  have 
to  consider,  and  which  is  the  correct  definition  of 
the  principle  of  local  association,  improperly  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  term  vicinity  or  contiguity  in  place. 
For  our  local  memory  does  not  depend  on  an  object 
being  near  or  far  from  us,  but  provided  it  is  within 
the  verge  of  our  horizon,  on  the  relation  on 
which  it  stands  to  us  or  other  objects,  opposite  us, 
to  the  right,  or  to  the  left.  This  is  the  sole 
special  principle  of  local  association.  The  force 
of  early  scenes  revisited  in  recalling  contempo¬ 
raneous  thoughts  and  impression ;  is,  however, 
by  no  means  to  be  reduced  merely  to  the  form  of 
this  principle  of  local  association  as  has  hitherto 
been  erroneously  supposed,  but  is  explicable  on  a 
much  more  general  principle.  The  force  of  any 
impression  in  recalling  a  series,  is  proportioned 
to  its  own  intensity,  and  sensible  impression  are, 
even  when  reproduced,  always  the  most  viva¬ 
cious  ;  much  more  when  they  are  again  ac¬ 
tually  experienced.  On  this  principle,  therefore, 
it  is  very  obvious  that  when  we  find  ourselves 
again  surrounded  by  a  number  of  once  familiar 
sensible  objects,  thoughts  and  feelings  should 
recur,  which  no  suggestive  conception,  no  mere 
recollection,  would  have  sufficient  power  to  recal. 

(  To  be  continued .  ) 
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Extracted  from  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Transac¬ 
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— perhaps  in  the  first  instance,  but  leading  sometimes 
to  structural  disease,  which  they  never  fail  to  give 
rise  to.  In  the  space  of  twenty- five  years,  during 
which  I  have  attended  the  sick  poor  at  their  own 
dwelling,  many  commercial  panics  have  overtaken 
us,  attended  by  the  same  disastrous  effects  on  the 
health  of  the  poor.  The  season  of  the  year,  and  the 
prevalence  of  certain  epidemics,  exercise  indeed  a 
modifying  influence  on  the  diseases  that  follow  such 
a  crisis,  and  often  add  to  the  difficulty  of  removing 
them.  But  this  observation  1  have  invariably  made, 
that  a  great  proportion  of- these  cases  which  seemed 
to  linger  from  month  to  month,  with  slight  relief 
from  medicine,  have  undergone  a  marvellous  change 
for  the  better,  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks,  without 
any  other  cause  than  this — the  prospect  of  a  return 
of  employment.  In  proportion  as  hope  began  to 
dawn  in  their  breasts,  the  bodily  functions  seemed 
to  mend :  after  that,  little  aid  from  medicine  was 
necessary  ;  and  in  a  few  months  those  very  men,  who 
seemed  destined  to  become  the  victims  of  a  con¬ 
suming  malady,  wore  in  a  condition  to  resume  their 
wonted  employment,  and  the  sound  of  the  shuttle 
was  again  heard  in  these  cottages,  so  late  the  abode 
of  misery  and  want. 

Such  is  a  picture  of  the  effects  of  a  commercial 
crisis  on  the  operative  classes  in  a  populous  manu¬ 


facturing  district.  Nor  are  the  operatives  alone  the 
suffering  parties  in  these  seasons  of  distress  :  many 
of  their  employers,  and  all  who  are  in  any  way  con¬ 
nected  with  the  trade  of  the  district,  though  not  per¬ 
haps  in  any  danger  of  actual  want,  yet,  from  loss  al¬ 
ready  sustained,  and  fears  for  the  future,  are  often  a 
prey  to  maladies  brought  on  by  mental  anguish. 
The  functions  of  the  stomach  are  generally  affected  ; 
and  if  there  is  a  predisposition  to  any  constitutional 
ailment  in  the  system,  we  find  the  symptons  varying 
accordingly ;  in  some,  the  bowels  are  principally 
affected;  in  others,  a  determination  to  the  head 
occurs,  I  am  at  present  in  attendance  upon  a  gen¬ 
tleman  who  has  sustained  some  losses  in  consequence 
of  the  deranged  state  of  affairs  in  America,  in  whom 
periodical  attacks  of  hemicraniahave  lately  occurred. 
The  pain  is  in  the  right  side  of  the  head ;  the  pa¬ 
roxysms  generally  continue  for  three  and  sometimes 
for  six  weeks.  The  operation  of  acupuncture  has 
been  repeated  several  times  with  some  relief;  for 
though  the  pain  returns,  its  duration  is  less.  His 
friends  consider  his  complaint  as  solely  allributable 
to  anxiety  of  mind.  In  other  instances  the  biliary 
secretion  is  affected,  and  the  stools  indicate  a  defici¬ 
ency  of  bile.  Such,  in  fact,  is  no  uncommon  occur¬ 
rence  in  men  who  are  free  from  all  suspicion  of  in¬ 
temperance,  hut  spend  their  time  principally  at  the 
desk,  and  pay  little  attention  to  their  bowels.  A  few 
weeks  ago,  a  yellowness  of  the  skin  appeared  in  a 
gentleman,  eet.  53,  residing  in  this  neighbourhood, 
who  is  remarkable  for  his  punctuality  in  business, 
as  well  as  regularity  and  temperance  in  his  habits. 
There  was  no  tumour  or  schirrhosity  to  be  felt  in  the 
neighbouring  parts,  and,  from  the  absense  of  any 
considerable  pain,  no  reason  to  conclude  that  is  was 
owing  to  biliary  calculi  in  the  gall-bladder.  I  was 
informed  by  his  family  that  he  bad  exhibited  an  un¬ 
usual  depression  of  spirits  for  some  months  past. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  eventual  recovery  of 
this  gentleman,  as  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  organic 
disease;  but  it  is  quite  clear,  that  any  plan  of  treat 
ment  that  is  not  aided  by  returning  serenity  of  mind 
must,  for  a  long  time  at  least,  prove  ineffectual. 

It  will  sometimes  happen,  but  not  I  think  so  often 
as  might  be  expected  in  a  commercial  district,  that 
patients  labouring  under  long-continued  intense  anx¬ 
iety  will  complain  of  paroxysms  of  palpitation  of  the 
heart;  but  in  a  majority  of  such  cases  these  have 
arisen  from  a  disordered  state  of  other  organs — some¬ 
times  of  the  liver,  at  others  of  the  stomach  ;  and  it  is 
no  uncommon  thing  to  find  men  who  work  at  the 
loom  for  many  years  together  complaining  of  palpita¬ 
tion,  which  is  generally  relieved  by  such  remedies 
as  relieve  the  general  health.  The  pressure  upon 
the  breast-beam  during  so  many  hours,  it  must  be 
allowed,  is  exceedingly  likely  to  superinduce  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  disease  of  the  heart.  But  my  object  in  the 
remarks  already  made  on  this  subject,  is  not  to  at¬ 
tempt,  at  least  upon  the  present  occasion,  a  particu¬ 
lar  account  of  the  diseases  peculiar  to  a  manufac¬ 
turing  district,  but  simply  to  shew  how  much  they 
are  modified  by  circumstances,  and  how  little  the  un- 
aided  power  of  medicine  is  able  to  effect,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  in  their  prevention  or  removal.  In  short, 
the  mind  must  be  exonerated  from  its  burden  ere  we 
can  look  for  effectual  relief  to  the  body. 

It  is  difficult  to  minister  to  a  mind  diseased,  or  to 
chase  away  the  effects  of  loss  of  fortune  or  disap¬ 
pointed  ambition;  and  if  either  of  these  circum¬ 
stances  operate  so  powerfully  on  the  mind  as  to  cause 
sleepless  nights  for  any  length  of  time  togctiier,  the 
body  necessarily  suffers,  and  its  functions  become 
much  disordered.  This  state  of  things,  in  certain 
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emperaments,  is  no  infrequent  forerunner  of  de¬ 
rangement.  How  often  does  it  happen  to  men  who 
have  plunged  deeply  into  hazardous  speculations, 
that  their  minds  become  the  seat  of  the  most  haras¬ 
sing  fears,  and  the  image  of  beggary  and  ruin  inces¬ 
santly  haunts  them  night  and  day  ;  and  how  many 
have  made  utter  wreck  of  mind  and  fortune  at  the 
shrine  of  avarice  !  Few  circumstances,  I  am  per¬ 
suaded,  have  contributed  to  swell  the  melancholy 
catalogue  of  diseases  of  the  mind  to  so  alarming  an 
extent  as  the  ruinous  consequences  involved  in  rash 
speculations.  There  has  been  no  adventurer  so 
wild  of  late  years  as  not  to  find  eager  followers, 
lured  by  the  lust  of  gold  to  the  loss  of  peace  of  mind 
and  fortune  ;  and  of  these  not  a  few,  yielding  to  the 
influence  of  despair,  have  sunk  into  any  early  grave, 
or  to  a  state  of  melancholy  madness> 

MR,  BURKE’S  LECTURES. 

Lecture  4th ,  Concluded. 

If  the  preceeding  observations  be  accurate, 
or  even  partially  so,  it  is  evident  that,  in  practi¬ 
cal  phrenology,  the  knowledge  of  temperament 
is  hardly  of  inferior  consequence  to  that  of 
cerebral  development,  and  yet  I  have  by  no 
means  touched  upon  all  the  peculiarities  of  cha¬ 
racter  resulting  from  variations  of  temperament. 

I  should  require,  indeed,  two  or  three  lectures 
more  to  do  anything  like  justice  to  the  subject, 
even  in  the  very  imperfect  state  in  which  my 
labours  leave  it.  That  I  may,  however,  give 
you  some  further  insight  into  its  importance,  I 
will  make  a  few  hasty  remarks  upon  some  other 
peculiarities  of  character  greatly  dependent  upon 
it,  though,  perhaps,  not  to  such  a  degree  as 
those  already  alluded  to. 

*  Cruelty  is  one  of  these  peculiarities.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  in  a  great  degree  an 
affair  of  cerebral  development ;  but  the  careful 
observer  will  often  find  himself  at  a  loss  for  an 
explanation  of  much  that  he  sees  in  regard  to 
this  trait  of  character,  unless  he  calls  tempera¬ 
ment  to  his  aid.  In  doing  this,  and  looking  at 
mankind  generally,  he  will  find  that  cruelty 
attaches  itself,  more  especially,  to  certain  races ; 
and  that  some  of  these  races  are  by  no  means 
deficient  in  the  benevolent  or  conscientious 
regions  of  the  head.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
will  find  amongst  them  unequivocal  indications 
of  great  inferiority  of  temperament,  such  as 
coarseness  of  organic  texture,  littte  susceptibility 
to  impressions,  &c.  Thus  the  horrid  barbarities 
of  some  of  the  American  and  African  tribes, 
are  by  no  means  proportionate  to  their  cerebral 
developments  taken  alone.  They  evidently  re¬ 
sult,  in  a  great  measure,  from  their  coarse,  and 
unsusceptible  temperaments.  In  other  words, 
what  appears  horrible  cruelty  to  us,  may  seem 
but  justifiable  severity  to  them,  and  may  actually 
coexist  with  great  general  kindness  and  justice. 
This  is  strikingly  the  case  amongst  the  North 
American  Indians.  Their  inflexible  justice,  and 
general  kindness  in  time  of  peace,  are  quite  as 
notorious,  amongst  all  who  have  the  means  of 
knowing  them,  as  their  fearful  vindictiveness  in 
war.  Their  susceptibility  to  pain  is  so  slight, 
that  what  would  be  unendurable  torture  to  many 
Europeans,  may  not  force  from  them  the  slightest 


indication  of  suffering.  A  portion  of  this  apa¬ 
thy  is,  of  course,  apparent  only,  mere  bravado  ; 
but  their  whole  conduct  proves  the  greater  por  ¬ 
tion  to  be  real.  Having,  therefore,  an  inferior 
susceptibility  to  almost  every  kind  of  suffering, 
they  will  see  no  cruelty  in  what  may  appear 
horrible  to  us.  Besides,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
the  extraordinary  effects  which  excitement  pro¬ 
duces  upon  some  constitutions.  We  know  that 
many,  under  powerful  excitement,  are  absolutely 
madmen  ;  and  that  most  men  under  such  circum 
stances,  will  do  things  from  which,  at  other  times, 
they  would  shrink.  Now,  to  my  mind,  there  is 
no  evidence  that  the  power  of  being  thus  excited 
is  even  chiefly,  much  less  altogether,  dependent 
upon  cerebral  development. 

It  is  not  alone  a  coarseness  of  organic  texture 
which  will  produce  the  insensibility  we  speak 
of;  we  find  similar  insensibility  among  some 
of  the  tribes  of  India,  without  apparent  coarse¬ 
ness.  But,  whatever  be  the  exact  cause  of  the 
peculiarity,  it  is  evidently  not  a  result  of  cere¬ 
bral  development,  but  of  temperament.  There 
seems,  too,  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  cer¬ 
tain  individuals,  and  of  whole  tribes,  a  kind  of 
bitter  principle,  from  wrhich  others  are  entirely 
free.  What  this  is,  I  do  not  know;  but  I  con¬ 
tinually  see  physiognomical  and  other  evidences 
of  its  existence,  and  it  therefore  enters  into  all 
my  calculations  in  reference  to  character.  In 
fact,  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  which  so 
much  abounds  in  some  constitutions,  seems  re¬ 
placed,  in  others,  by  a  strong  infusion  of  gall  and 
wormwood.  And  yet  the  shape  of  the  head 
often  tells  you  little,  and  sometimes,  nothing  at 
all  of  the  matter.  This  bitterness  may  coexist 
with  great  benevolence;  but,  even  then,  hatreds 
and  antipathies  will  be  very  intense.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  it  appear  in  conjunction  with  moderate,  or 
small  benevolence,  and  conscientiousness,  then 
there  may  be  excessive  hardness  and  cruelty. 
There  seems,  in  general,  much  more  of  this 
principle  in  the  dark-haired,  than  in  the  fair 
races.  But  I  always  include  among  the  latter,  per¬ 
sons  with  black  hair,  very  fair  complexion,  and  blue 
or  grey  eyes.  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  hazel 
eye  may  not  also  be  included,  without  trenching 
upon  any  of  the  darker  races.  At  all  events, 
I  think  it  will  be  evident,  from  a  careful  exam¬ 
ination  of  our  lists  of  criminals,  that  a  coarse  and 
inferior  temperament,  is  a  much  more  usual  con¬ 
comitant  of  cruelty,  than  excessive  “  destructive¬ 
ness,”  or  deficient  “benevolence.” 

I  have  already  stated  that  our  feelings  of  at¬ 
tachment  are  greatly  influenced  by  peculiarities 
of  temperament.  Similar  remarks  are,  probably, 
applicable  to  every  class  of  the  feelings.  To  seve¬ 
ral,  I  am  quite  sure  they  are.  The  venerative 
tendencies,  for  instance,  are  not  to  be  exactly 
judged  of  by  cerebral  development,  and  general 
activity  and  energy.  The  careful  observer  of 
nature  will  often  meet  with  facts  in  reference 
to  them,  that  are  but  very  partially  expli¬ 
cable,  according  to  the  received  doctrines  of 
phrenology.  So  is  it  with  feelings  of  admiration, 
surprise,  &t\,  with  the  cautious  and  secretive  ten-1 
dencies,  and  equally  so,  in  my  opinion,  with 
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those  of  courage  and  personal  dignity.  As  to 
secrecy ,  the  least  experienced  manipulator  may, 
at  any  time,  test  the  truth  of  these  remarks,  by 
observing  the  difference  in  secretive  powers  be¬ 
tween  the  dark-haired  and  fair-haired  portions  of 
our  own  population.  If  you  take  twTo  persons 
of  the  same  general  cast  of  head,  you  will  find 
the  one  with  dark  hair  less  communicative,  and 
more  able  to  restrain  the  external  manifestations 
of  the  mind,  than  the  one  with  light,  red,  or 
brown  hair.  If  the  complexion  be  also  dark, 
the  contrast  is  still  greater.  Indeed,  I  have  met 
with  instances  which,  upon  a  superficial  view 
would  seem  to  make  it  a  question,  whether  se¬ 
crecy  was  not  entirely  an  affair  of  temperament. 
Such  a  view  as  this,  w  ill  not,  of  course,  stand  the 
test  of  experiment,  but  it  might  be  maintained 
with  some  degree  of  plausibility.  In  making 
comparisons  to  test  what  I  have  here  assertod, 
the  persons  compared  should  be  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  alike  in  general  organization,  or  judicious 
allowance  should  be  made  for  the  modifying  in¬ 
fluences  of  the  general  organization  ;  for  secre¬ 
tiveness,  in  its  usual  acceptation,  is  a  very  com¬ 
plex  affair;  and  the  experimenter  who  w  ould  read 
character,  with  even  tolerable  precision,  must  be 
able  to  distinguish  between  several  very  different 
casts  of  disposition,  in  regard  to  this  peculiarity. 

As  to  Cmirage,  I  confess  myself  unable,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  to  predict  safely  in  reference  to  it.  I 
know  of  no  combinations  of  acknowledged  or¬ 
gans  that  can  account  for  the  enormous  differ¬ 
ences  in  point  of  courage,  that  exist  between  dif¬ 
ferent  races  of  men.  At  the  same  time,  I  know 
not  to  what  peculiarity  of  temperament  to  attribute 
any  portion  of  these  differences.  I  suppose  them 
to  originate,  in  part,  from  peculiarities  of  tempe¬ 
rament,  in  consequence  of  the  contradictions 
met  with  in  attributing  them  altogether  to  cere¬ 
bral  organization,  but,  at  best,  I  w7ould  only  offer 
this  opinion  as  a  highly  probable  supposition, 
and  one  deserving  the  attentive  consideration  of 
the  practical  phrenologist. 

In  regard  to  the  feeling  of  'personal  dignity,  I 
would  speak  wdth  far  less  hesitation  of  its  con¬ 
nexion  with  temperament.  Combativeness  is 
low  down  in  the  brain,  and  if  there  be  an  organ 
of  the  love  of  life,  it  must  be  still  lower  ;  there 
may  therefore  be  difficulties,  at  present  insuper¬ 
able,  in  the  way  of  an  accurate  comparison  of 
organizations,  in  reference  to  the  question  of  cou¬ 
rage.  But  no  difficulty  of  this  kind  affects  the 
question  of  personal  dignity.  The  organ  of  self¬ 
esteem  is  high  up  in  the  head,  and  in  a  position 
of  most  easy  observation ;  so  are  all  the  other  or¬ 
gans  directly  connected  with  this  enquiry.  Nei¬ 
ther  are  the  analytical  imperfections  of  the  sci¬ 
ence  any  bar  to  an  accurate  decision,  because  we 
may  compare  heads,  not  merely  as  to  particular 
organs,  but  as  to  regions.  Now,  nothing  I  think 
can  be  more  marked  than  the  contrast  presented 
in  regard  to  the  feeling  of  personal  dignity,  by 
persons  of  different  orders  in  the  scale  of  races, 
but  of  a  similar  cast  of  head.  How  different,  for 
instance,  is  the  self-esteem,  or  self-consideration, 
of  the  generality  of  the  labouring  classes,  agri¬ 
cultural,  mechanical,  and  mere  labourers,  from  j 


that  manifested  by  certain  portions  of  the  higher 
classes.  And  yet  there  is  no  deficiency  of  the 
organ  of  self  esteem  in  these  classes.  Contrast 
the  self-respect  of  our  common  soldiers*  with 
that  of  their  officers.  Their  heads  are,  I  believe, 
in  general,  relatively  smaller  ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  the  region  of  self-esteem  is  usually  very 
prominent  with  them,  and  the  difference  in  abso¬ 
lute  size  is  wholly  insufficient  to  account  for  the 
difference  in  the  manifestation — nor  is  this  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  amount  merely,  it  is  still  more  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  kind.  In  fact,  the  pride  and  self  respect 
of  the  one  is  quite  another  affair  from  the  pride 
and  self-respect  of  the  other.  But,  perhaps,  I 
shall  be  told  that  education  and  circumstances 
make  all  the  difference.  This,  of  course,  settles 
the  matter  at  once,  and  removes  all  difficulty,  by 
stopping  all  discussion.  This  universal  specific 
for  diseased  and  broken  arguments  is  immensely 
convenient  for  the  doctors,  and  very  grateful  also 
to  the  patients,  since  it  gives  immediate  rebel, 
and  removes  all  present  suffering,  but  like  other 
quack  medicines  it  does  not  actually  cure];  it 
merely,  for  a  time,  conceals  disease,  leaving  it  to 
break  forth  ultimately  wdth  more  virulence  than 
ever.  I  shall  not,  of  course,  argue  this  point  nowr, 
I  shall  merely  ask  those  who  feel  disposed  to  ac¬ 
cept  such  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  in  question, 
to  explain  how  it  is,  that  the  self-esteem  of  the 
negro  differs  so  essentially  in  degree  and  kind, 
from  the  self-esteem  of  the  North  American  in- 
dian  ;  and  howr  it  is  that  the  feeling  can  be  so 
easily  made  to  bend  in  the  one,  while  it  is  un¬ 
conquerable  in  the  other  ? 

I  shall  conclude  this  portion  of  my  remarks 
by  alluding  to  the  differences  that  exist  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  studious  tendency.  Persons  may 
continually  be  met  with  wdio  possess  a  fine  gene¬ 
ral  organization,  a  largo  forehead,  an  active, 
energetic,  and  refined  temperament,  and  wrho, 
nevertheless,  manifest  no  disposition  whatever  to 
study.  These  persons  often  display  unquestion¬ 
able  ability;  they  may  have  a  good  deal  ol  in¬ 
formation  on  general  matters,  but  to  sit  dowm  to 
any  regular  study  would  be  torment  to  them. 
What  they  know  they  have  picked  up  miscella¬ 
neously,  by  actual  observation,  or  in  the  course 
of  conversation.  Even  in  regard  to  every  day 
occurrences,  they  would  rather  hear  the  news, 
than  take  the  trouble  of  reading  it.  'there  are 
others,  on  the  contrary,  far  less  favoured  in  ex¬ 
ternal  organization,  to  whom  study,  in  every 
sense  of  the  term,  is  an  absolute  necessity,  a  pas¬ 
sion  even.  You  wall  find  these  contrasts  exist¬ 
ing,  respectively,  with  the  most  different  casts  of 
organization,  wdth  large  and  with  small  fore¬ 
heads,  with  high  and  with  low  heads,  with  much 
concentration,  and  with  little  concentration ; 
and,  to  all  appearance,  with  Equally  refined  tem¬ 
peraments  also.  And,  of  course,  there  are  end¬ 
less  gradations  between  these  extremes.  In  fact, 
what  careful  experimenter  will  undertake  to  pre¬ 
dict,  from  a  mere  examination  of  the  head,  and 

*  I  speak  of  the  common  soldier  of  our  infantry 
regiments;  the  cavalry  are  a  different  set  of  men  alto¬ 
gether — different  in  the  proportions  of  the  body  ge¬ 
nerally,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  head. 
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temperament,  as  hitherto  conducted,  whether  an 
individual  be  studious  or  otherwise ;  whether,  in 
given  circumstances,  he  will  be  likely  to  have 
much  or  little  knowledge ;  whether,  if  studious, 
his  pursuits  will  be  philosophic,  scientific,  lite¬ 
rary,  or  poetic ;  whether,  if  under  the  necessity 
of  labouring,  he  wiilbe  a  mechanic,  or  merchant, 
a  lawyer,  physician,  artist,  priest,  or  soldier? 
There  are,  I  know,  some  phrenologists  who  will 
undertake  to  predict  all  this,  and  far  more,  but 
if  jtheir  predictions  are  accurate,  how  is  it  that 
their  hearers  remain  unconverted?  On  the  other 
hand,  those  who  are  most  qualified  to  speak  upon 
the  matter  usually  meet  these  questions  with 
muclri  reserve  and  diffidence.  And  yet  they  are 
most  important  questions,  and  ought  to  present 
comparatively  little  difficulty,  if  some  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  opinions  of  phrenologists  be  accurate.  I 
remember  that  at  the  commencement  of  my  own 
experiments  I  spoke  of  most  of  these  matters 
with  great  confidence.  I  had  long  been  a  theo¬ 
retical  phrenologist,  and,  naturally  enough,  car¬ 
ried  out,  to  their  legitimate  consequences,  the 
principles  I  held.  But  though  sometimes  suc¬ 
cessful,  I  soon  met  with  insuperable  difficulties, 
and,  ultimately,  found  myself  compelled  to  cease 
speaking  of  most  of  these  points,  except  with 
much  limitation  and  qualification.  1  he  im¬ 
provements  in  my  viewrs  of  temperament  re¬ 
moved  a  portion  of  these  difficulties,  but  it  was 
not  until  my  ideas  of  distinct  races  became  some¬ 
what  devoloped,  that  I  perceived  a  means  of  en¬ 
tirely  overcoming  them.  At  present,  I  can  often 
speak  unliestatingly  upon  these  pouits  ;  I  cannot 
always  do  so,  because  I  have  as  yet  merely  passed 
the  threshold  of  this  new'  science.  Now  when  I 
see  the  type  of  a  warrior,  however  high  may  be 
his  grade  in  the  natural  scale,  or  how'ever  fa¬ 
vorable  his  cerebral  organization,  I  do  not  dream 
of  finding  a  student  in  him,  any  more  than  I 
should  expect  him  to  turn  out  a  philosopher, 
poet,  divine,  or  artist.  Bogs,  horses,  arms,  the 
chase,  or  the  battle  are  his  books.  If,  however, 
there  be  reasons  for  believing  him  to  partake 
more  or  less  of  other  races,  our  predictions  must 
be  modified  accordingly.  In  our  present  state 
of  civilization,  it  is  difficult,  perhaps  impossible, 
to  find  any  individual,  of  the  higher  races,  abso¬ 
lutely  pure,  but  there  are  sufficient  approxima¬ 
tions  to  purity,  or  evidences  of  particular  combi¬ 
nations,  to  enable  us  to  speak  quite  definitely  of 
prevailing  tendencies.  What  I  have  said  of  the 
warrior  is  more  or  less  applicable  to  several 
other  races,  many  of  which  are  highly  gifted  in 
intellectual  development.  All  these  may  suffi¬ 
ciently  exercise  their  intellectual  powers,  in  vari¬ 
ous  ways,  but  they  never  appear  in  the  charac¬ 
ter,  or  possess  the  acquirements  of  the  student, 
the  literary  or  scientific  man,  the  poet,  the  ar¬ 
tist,  &  c. 

I  had  purposed,  before  terminating  this  lec- 
ure,  to  speak  more  particularly  on  the  subject  of 
colour  and  texture ,  and  the  mental  indications  I 
had  noticed  in  connection  with  their  various  mo¬ 
difications,  but  I  have  so  far  exceeded  my  pro¬ 
per  bounds  already,  that  I  must  defer  what  I 
have  to  say  upon  the  subject,  till  some  other  op¬ 


portunity.  In  conclusion,  I  need  hasrdly  say 
anything  as  to  the  main  object  of  these  lectures. 
It  must  by  this  time  be  quite  obvious  to  you, 
that  if  my  objections  to  the  present  phrenology 
be  but  partially  accurate,  they  involve  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  answer  to  the  frequent  and  reasonable  en¬ 
quiry, — why  is  not  phrenology  more  generally 
received  by  the  learned  ?  The  answer,  in  a  few 
words,  is  simply  this.  Because  the  science,  in 
its  present  state,  is  not  only  far  more  imperfect 
than  its  advocates  have  held  it  to  be,  but  con¬ 
tains,  also,  numerous  and  pervading  errors. 
Such  is  my  viewr  of  the  case;  I  have  expressed 
that  view  freely  ;  wrhy  should  I  not?  You,  of 
course,  will  take  my  statements  at  what  you 
deem  them  worth.  You  will  admit  them  par¬ 
tially,  or  reject  them  w'holly,  as  you  think  proper. 
I  shall  be  sufficiently  satisfied  if  they  have  the 
effect  of  directing  the  serious  attention  of  phre¬ 
nologists  to  a  few,  at  least,  of  the  many  impor¬ 
tant  points  I  have  touched  upon. 

As  these  lectures,  in  their  present  shape,  have, 
in  reality,  been  addressed  to  the  readers  of  this 
journal,  rather  than  to  the  audience,  before  which 
I  originally  spoke.  I  feel  anxious  to  make  a  few 
remarks  upon  them,  before  quitting  the  subject. 
In  the  first  place,  I  have  to.  regret  their  being  far 
more  hasty  and  imperfect  than  I  could  have 
wished.  I  have  w'ritten  indeed  with  all  the  care 
and  attention  I  could  at  the  time  command,  but 
but  that  v  sometimes  less  than  the  subject  re¬ 
quired.  My  readers,  therefore,  I  trust,  will  not 
pronounce  definitely  upon  my  opinions,  from  the 
imperfect  explanations,  or  rather  hints  which 
these  papers  afford  of  them.  The  lecture  style 
also,  which  I  could  not  well  avoid  retaining, 
though  it  possesses  many  advantages,  has  its  in¬ 
conveniences,  when  applied  to  controversial 
matters.  It  carries  an  appearance  of  assertiveness 
and  dogmatism  with  it,  even  wdien  we  are  most 
anxious  to  avoid  every  thing  of  the  kind.  Besides 
the  mind  is  insensibly  led  by  it  to  study  effect 
more  than  is  requisite,  and  to  adopt  a  bold  ar.d 
dashing  style  in  cases  that  rather  require  a  calm 
and  rigid  argument.  I  have  felt  however  little 
scruple  upon  this  point,  as  my  main  object  has 
been  to  arrest  attention,  and  as  I  trust  to  have, 
hereafter,  abundant  opportunities  of  presenting 
my  viewys  in  a  more  philosophic  and  satifsactory 
manner.  Circumstances  have  induced  me  to 
conclude  the  present  lecture  much  more  abruptly 
than  I  intended;  but  I  shall  soon,  I  trust,  have 
the  opportunity  of  again  conversing  with  my 
readers,  upon  many  points  of  great  interest  to 
phrenologists.  I  have  spoken  with  great  freedom 
of  the  opinions  of  my  brethren,  but  if  any  one 
imagines  that  I  therefore  deem  lightly  of  those 
who  hold  these  opinions,  they  have  very  much 
misunderstood  me.  Who  is  there  free  from  error? 
or  who  does  not  know  that  the  profoundest  minds 
have  held  views  long  since  exploded.  Circum¬ 
stances,  it  is  obvious,  have  quite  as  much  to  dc 
with  our  opinions,  as  our  own  talents  or  acquire¬ 
ments.  Besides,  most  of  the  opinions  I  now  con¬ 
demn,  I  have  once  held  myself,  for  I  early  adopted, 
very  implicitly,  the  present  system  of  phrenology. 
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With  such  a  fact  before  my  eyes,  I  could  hardly 
be  so  unreasonable  as  to  regulate  my  estimate  of 
other  phrenologists,  by  what  I  may  think  of  the 
accuracy  of  some  of  their  views.  To  do  so,  under 
any  circumstances,  indeed,  would  be  paying  a 
very  poor  compliment  to  my  own  judgement. 
On  the  contrary,  none  of  my  brethren,  I  think, 
entertain  a  more  sincere  respect  for  the  principal 
labourers  in  this  cause,  whether  living  or  dead, 
than  I  do.  It  is,  I  am  aware,  of  very  little  con¬ 
sequence  to  such  of  these  parties  as  are  still  left  with 
us,  what  I  may  think,  or  say  about  their  talents ; 
but  it  is  of  some  consequence  to  their  numerous 
admirers,  what  any  one  may  say  of  them ;  and  it 
is  also  of  some  consequence  to  me  that  my  readers 
should  not  deem  me  guilty  of  injustice  to  any 
person,  much  less  to  those  for  whose  talents  I 
entertain  the  most  sincere  respect. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

H.  G. — We  do  not  know  that  any  of  Mr.  Haw¬ 
kins’  instruments  for  measuring  have  been  made  for 
sale. 

Worcester.  —  The  development  and  deduction 
of  character  sent  us,  is  a  rank  piece  of  quackery  ; 
such  things  have  no  more  to  do  with  phreno’ogy, 
than  Morrison’s  Pills  have  with  the  sciences  of 
anatomy  and  physiology. We  suppose  it  was  taken  by 
an  itinerant  feeler  of  heads,  who  will  examine  a  room 
full  in  the  wonderful  short  space  of  five  minutes  each, 
for  sixpence  a  head.  The  fault  is  in  the  people  who 
part  with  their  money  to  such  men.  They  are  not 
so  much  to  blame, — they  want  money, — they  cannot 
he  expected  to  respect  phrenology,  any  more  than  the 
other  arts  and  sciences, — they  will  use  or  abuse  any 
thing  to  effect  their  object  of  living  without  work — • 
upon  the  credulity  of  the  ignorant. 

R.  I. —  This  gentleman’s  communication  upon 
measuring  heads,  is  very  good ;  hut  we  cannot 
undertake  to  publish  letters  that  require  wood  cuts 
to  illustrate  them,  except  in  particular  cases.  Could 
R.  I.  put  the  description  into  words  to  satisfy  him¬ 
self,  or  will  he  allow  us  to  do  so  ?  His  previous 
letter,  we  fear,  is  mislaid,  but  we  will  search  for  it 
again  on  the  file. 

IV.  F. — On  Saturday  next  the  chart  will  be  pub¬ 
lished — the  number  and  quality  of  the  engravings 
will  explain  the  delay. 

Charles  Pembroke. — Next  week. 

A  Traveller.  — Phrenology  is  more  studied  in 
England  than  France.  Mesmerism  is  more  prac¬ 
tised  in  France  than  England.  We  think  it  likely, 
the  Germans  will  soon  pass  all  others  in  the  practi  - 
cal  application  of  the  sciences. 


PHRENOLOGY. 

For  twenty  years,  or  more,  the  London  Phre¬ 
nological  Society  has  existed, — and  what  has  it 
done  ?  Can  its  members  point  to  a  single  disco¬ 
very  ?  Has  not  imbecility  marked  its  career  ? 
and  have  not  ttiesmerism  and  materialism  dis¬ 
graced  it? 

It  is  time  that  London  phrenologists  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  publicly  declaring  their 
dissent  from  the  opinions  of  a  clique, — and  Mr. 
Rumball  invites  all  who  think  so,  to  assist  him  in 
forming  a  Society,  to  be  called — 


“The  British  Phrenological  Society;” 

To  consist  of  ordinary  and  honorary  members 
and  open  to  the  three  kingdoms. 

The  election  to  be  by  ballot. 

The  annual  fee  to  be  one  guinea  ;  payable  on 
election.  At  least  half  the  fee  to  be  laid  out  in 
busts,  books,  &c.,  which  will  remain  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  ordinary  members.  The  remainder 
to  be  expended  as  a  committee  may  direct. 

Individuals  residing  more  than  seven  miles 
from  town,  may  become  honorary  members. 
No  fee  required ;  but  contributions,  literary  or 
otherwise,  will  be  accepted. 

The  meetings  to  be  held  once  a  week,  from 
October  to  May.  Both  classes  of  members  to  be 
free  to  them. 

As  soon  as  ten  names  are  received,  a  committee 
will  be  formed  to  complete  arrangements. 

Address,  J.  Q.  Rumball,  Surgeon, 

3,  King  William  Street,  Strand. 

Long  accustomed  to  the  successful  care  and 
cure  of  the  insane,  Mr.  Rumball  avoids,  by  his  ar¬ 
rangements,  all  the  gloomy  restraints  of  an  asy¬ 
lum,  and  affords,  in  the  green  fields,  that  guarded 
liberty,  and  healthy  exercise,  for  which  so  many 
pine,  and,  without  which,  so  many  die  diseased. 
To  the  quiet,  or  the  convalescent,  an  exclusive 
cottage,  or  attendant  is  afforded,  upon  terms, 
little  exceeding  those  paid  for  a  single  room,  in 
a  house  crowded  with  patients. 

Address,  J.  Q,.  Rumball,  Surgeon,  &c., 
Oster  Hills,  St.  Alban’s,  Herts. 

P.S. — The  wood-engravings  being  now  com¬ 
pleted,  Mr.  Rumball  can  promise  the  first  No.  of 
his  Phrenological  Magazine^  on  January  1st,  1844. 
It  will  commence  his  system  of  phrenology  with 
papers  on  materialism,  mesmerism,  the  nervous 
system,  and  the  natural  history  of  man.  A  few 
pages  only  will  be  devoted  to  contributions  and 
advertisements, — which  are  requested  to  be  for¬ 
warded  to  the  Editor,  3,  King  William  Street, 
Strand,  before  the  1st  of  December  next. 


PHRENOLOGICAL  LIBRARY. 

Commencing  with  Gall’s  Works  on  Cerebral 
Physiology;  or,  the  Functions  of  the  Brain.  Pub¬ 
lished  in  Weekly  Numbers,  Price  3d.,  and  Monthly 
Parts,  Is.  8vo. 

The  "People’s  Phrenological  Journal"  Office,  re¬ 
moved  to  G.  Berger’s,  19,  Holywell  Street,  Strand; 
where  all  letters  and  books  for  the  Editor  are  to  be 
addressed. 

A  Phrenological  Chart,  by  the  Editor  of  the 
"People’s  Phrenological  Journal,”  is  in  the  press, 
illustrated  with  above  twenty  cuts,  showing  the 
groups  of  organs,  large  and  small,  price  3d. 


LONDON:  Published  by  George  Berger,  19,  Holywell- 
Street;  Strange,  Paternoster  Row;  and  by  J.  Cleave,  1, 
Shoe  Lane. 

Communications  for  the  Editor,  and  Advertisements  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  Office. 
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A  COMPLETE  SYSTEM  OF  PHRENOLOGY. 


( Continued .) 

A  lady  with  large  firmness  and  self-esteem,  looks 
best  with  the  hair  dressed  to  the  top  of  the 
head, — and,  this  is  instinctively  known.  The 
social  feelings  predominating,  it  is  most  becom¬ 
ing  lower  down,  in  a  knot,  at  the  occipital  region. 
Men  with  large  veneration,  divide  the  hair  in  the 
middle, — and  it  is  difficult  to  get  it  to  go  any 
other  way.  It  is  the  same  with  the  styles  of 
dress  and  ornaments, — and  they  that  are  most 
becoming,  will  always  be  found^to  be  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  organization. 

The  dignitative  group  of  organs,  comprising 
self-esteem,  love  of  approbation,  and  lirmness,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  combinations  of  facul¬ 
ties.  Individuals  with  these  organs  large  will 
obtain  distinction  in  whatever  direction  they 
may  be  urged, — whether  by  other  portions  of  the 
organization,  or  external  circumstances.  What 
an  important  point,  then,  is  it  to  understand  how 
to  direct  the  mental  powers,  so  that  those  which 
produce  decided  phases  of  character  may  be  exer¬ 
cised  in  a  right  direction.  Those  under  considera¬ 
tion  will,  individually  and  collectively,  find  as 
much  gratification  in  acting  with  the  propensities, 
as  with  the  moral  faculties.  The  latter  being  the 
higher  class,  the  whole  amount  of  happiness  to 
the  individual  is  increased  by  the  addition  in 
combination  of  their  activity  ;  it  being  a  law  of 
human  nature,  that  the  higher  the  powers  grati¬ 
fied,  in  the  same  proportion  is  the  amount  of  plea¬ 
sure  derived.  Upon  this  principle  are  we  esa- 
bled  to  answer  the  often  mooted  question,  as  to 
the  existence  of  a  positive  standard  of  human 
happiness.  An  individual,  under  the  influence 
of  the  propensities,  may  derive  all  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  from  their  activity  that  his  nature  is  capable 
of;  but  as  every  thing  in  the  world  is  relative,  it 
does  not  at  all  follow  that  the  happiness,  or  ra¬ 
ther  the  gratification  derived  from  this  source,  is 
the  highest,  human  nature  is  capable  of.  The 
happiness  of  a  moral  and  intellectual  being  must 
be  as  superior  to  that  of  a  mere  animal,  as  the 
most  lovely  objects  in  creation  possess  an  intrinsic 
beauty,  above  those  of  an  ordinary  and  common¬ 
place  description. 

When  this  group  of  organs  is  small,  the  great¬ 
est  care  will  be  necessary  in  training  them  to  act 
in  combination  with  the  other  powers,  orjdrere 


will  neither  exist  the  desire  for,  or  power  to 
achieve  greatness.  Without  the  feeling  of  indi¬ 
vidual  character,  imparted  by  this  group  of  or¬ 
gans,  the  sense  of  personal  dignity  and  impor¬ 
tance  will  be  feeble,  the  life  will  be  passed  in 
uselessly  trifling,  and  without  even  keeping  up 
with  the  rear-guard,  in  the  march  of  modern  im¬ 
provement  : — but,  in  the  present  state  of  society, 
the  danger  is  greater,  that  the  feeling  should  act 
too  much  alone,  that  distinction  should  be  sought 
for  unworthy  purposes,  or  obtained  by  any 
means — the  object  being  only  to  be  noticed,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  any  other  result  of  the  acts.  Here 
we  see  again  the  effect  of  powers  becoming  the 
end,  instead  of  merely  acting  as  a  means  to  sti¬ 
mulate  us  to  effect  some  great  and  good  end. 
How  much  of  the  vain  struggling  of  this  life 
is  to  obtain  what  is  almost  blindly  worshipped — 
and  is  only  second  to  the  idol  Mammon — Glory, 
or  Distinction  !  But  the  time  is  advancing  when 
praise  and  distinction  will  only  be  awarded  in 
connection  with  praise-w'orthiness,  and  intellec¬ 
tual  and  moral  greatness  : — but  the  people,  them¬ 
selves,  must  be  taught  to  despise  all  rank,  sta¬ 
tion,  and  external  dignity,  that  is  not  based  upon 
the  activity  and  supremacy  of  the  higher  ele¬ 
ments  of  our  nature.  When  they  shall  be  too 
well  educated  to  neglect  their  avocations  and 
their  duties  to  assemble  in  thousands,  to  huzza, 
and  gape  upon  their  fellow-creatures,  who  have 
been  placed  by  circumstances,  and  too  often 
vice,  in  wdiat  are  falsely  called  elevated  sta¬ 
tions, — when  they  shall  govern  their  veneration 
by  their  reason,  and  only  bow  before  Nature's 
nobility, — then,  w  ill  the  aristocracy  learn,  that 
to  maintain,  or  even  obtain,  the  respect,  which 
their  organization  makes  them  desire,  they  must 
act  in  accordance  with  the  fixed  and  inviolable 
laws  of  nature,  striving  to  do  unto  others,  as  they 
would  be  done  unto, — then,  will  they  feel,  that 
so  long  as  they  merely  seek  the  aggrandizement 
of  themselves,  or  their  own  class — -leaving  thou¬ 
sands  of  their  fellow- beings  to  toil  in  misery,  and, 
not  seldom,  to  die  of  starvation,  seeking  in  vain 
to  tohl  to  maintain  their  miserable  existence — 
then,  will  they  leam,  that  to  be  happy  them¬ 
selves,  they  must  make  others  so.  ri  heir  mission 
is,  to  place  all  in  such  circumstances,  as  may 
enable  them  to  gratify,  legitimately,  all  the  fa¬ 
culties  it  has  pleased  God  to  bestow’  upon  them. 
Those  who  feel  a  necessity  for  this  state  of 
things  have  a  full^scope  for  the  gratification  of 
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their  self-esteem,  in  the  dignity  of  the  labor  they 
perform  in  endeavouring  to  inculcate  these  prin¬ 
ciples.  Their  love  of  approbation  cannot  fail 
of  reaping  abundant  gratification  from  the  ap¬ 
plause,  and  good  opinion,  which  their  conduct 
must  elicit  from  all  whose  favourable  notice  is 


worth  obtaining.  And  no  one  will  doubt  but 
there  will  be  full  scope  to  use  their  firmness, 
in  resisting  the  temptations  they  must  daily  en¬ 
counter,  tending  to  make  them  diverge  from  the 
direct  path,  or  to  yield  to  despair — considering 
the  task  of  human  regeneration  as  hopeless. 


DIGNITATIVE  GROUP  OF  ORGANS. 


Large. 


Small. 


MORAL  DIRECTIVE  GROUP. 


CONSCIENTIOUSNESS. 

The  question  of  the  existence  of  this  faculty 
is  one  of  the  highest  importance, — and  we  feel 
the  necessity  of  dwelling  at  some  length  upon 
this  portion  of  the  subject.  If  it  can  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  proved  that  this  organ  exists,  a  great  ad¬ 
vance  will  have  been  made  in  ethical  philosophy. 
While  this  point  is  in  dispute,  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  any  standard  of  moral  right,  te  which 
it  is  necessary  all  must  submit  their  individual 
notions,  exactly  as  is  universally  done  in  regard 
to  questions  of  minor  consequence  in  connection 
with  the  arts,  sciences,  &c.  Dr.  Gall  did  not 
discover  this  organ, — he  left  the  portion  of  the 
brain,  now  believed  to  be  the  seat  of  this  organ, 
blank  in  his  marked  casts.  We  owe  the  disco¬ 
very  of  the  power,  and  the  location  of  the  organ 
to  the  spirit  and  genius  of  Dr.  Spurzheim.* 
Dr.  Gall  attributed  some  of  the  functions  of 
this  power  to  benevolence. — The  great  diver¬ 
sity  of  opinion,  which  has  existed,  upon  this 
point,  among  the  philosophers  of  all  sects,  and 
not  less  among  the  religious  portion  of  them, 
shews,  how  fallacious  a  method  it  was,  for  indivi¬ 
duals  to  judge,  from  their  own  consciousness, 
what  human  nature  is,  when  nature  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  fundamental  law,  that  no  two  of  her 
productions  shall,  in  all  points,  resemble  each 
other.  Each  tree,  leaf,  and  flower  exemplifies  it, 
Every  animal  possesses  its  individual  character; 
and  each  human  being  has  some  peculiar  trait 
of  mental,  as  well  as  corporeal  phisiognomy,  to 
distinguish  him  from  all  others.  It  is  this  va¬ 
riety  which  is  the  source  of  every  thing  that  is 
beautiful,  and  the  foundation  of  the  whole  moral 
fabric  of  the  universe.  Nature,  in  the  plainest 
manner,  points  out  the  folly  of  attempting  to 
make  mankind  act  or  think  alike,  yet  law¬ 
makers  have,  in  all  ages,  been  striving  to  reduce 
the  opinions  and  belief  of  others,  to  certain 

*  We  shall  not  further  attend  to  the  Dr.’s  views 
here,  as  we  intend  publishing  them  in  our  next  N  o. 


imaginary  standards  of  perfection,  springing 
from  peculiarities  in  their  own  organizations, — 
to  impress  on  the  human  mind,  that  sameness  and 
dull  monotony,  which  bigotry  and  superstitions 
have  ever  failed  to  successfully  impress  upon  the 
external  appearance  of  their  followers.  The 
mental  power  scorns  all  shackles,  and  rises,  with 
fresh  energy,  from  every  attempt  to  bind  it  down 
to  this  mental  bed  of  Procustes.  The  discussion 
about  the  existence  of  a  moral  faculty  in  man,  is 
of  very  ancient  date ;  and,  since  the  time  of 
Hobbes,  the  question  has  been  argued  with  in¬ 
creased  zeal ;  but  always  without  any  satisfac¬ 
tory  result,  because,  till  the  time  of  Dr.  Gall, 
no  one  thought  of  referring  to  the  organization, 
to  prove,  or  disprove,  the  various  theories  pro¬ 
pounded. 

Hobbes  taught,  that  self-love  was  the  source 
from  whence  springs  the  approval  of  virtuous 
actions,  and  such  as  are  beneficial  to  society;  be¬ 
cause,  he  says,  we  know,  that  what  promotes  the 
interest  of  society,  has,  likewise,  an  indirect  ten¬ 
dency  to  promote  our  own,  as  being  members  of 
society ;  and,  further,  he  affirms,  that  it  is  to  the 
institution  of  government  we  are  indebted  for 
all  the  comforts  and  confidence  of  social  life;  the 
laws  which  the  civil  magistrate  enjoins,  are,  ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  the  ultimate  standards  of  mo¬ 
rality,  f 

Cud  worth  opposed  the  views  of  Hobbes, 
and  maintained  that  our  notions  of  right  and 
wrong  had  their  origin  in  a  primitive  power  of 
the  mind,  the  function  of  which  was  to  distin¬ 
guish  truth  from  falsehood. 

Mandeville,  whose  writings  were  very  popu- 
lar  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  formed 
a  dilferent  theory  of  morality.  He  believed  man 
to  be  in  his  nature  utterly  selfish ; — that,  among 
other  desires  which  he  sought  to  gratify,  he  was 
endowed  with  a  strong  desire  for  praise. — 

(  To  be  Continued. ) 

f  Stewart’s  Outlines,  p.  128. 
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HISTORY  OF  ANIMAL  MAGNETISM. 


(' Concluded  from  'page  426.) 

The  magnetic  influence,  when  thus  communi¬ 
cated,  instead  of  inducing  sleeep,  generally  gives 
rise  to  spasms,  convulsions,  and  alarming  symp¬ 
toms.  On  another  occasion,  I  was  magnetising 
a  lady  who  was  but  little  sensible  of  the  mag¬ 
netic  influence,  when  a  person  who  stood  beside 
her  felt,  during  the  operation,  her  limbs  be¬ 
numbed,  and  pricking  pains  in  her  eyelids.  On 
the  following  day  the  same  lady  was  again  mag¬ 
netised,  without  the  intention  of  producing  an 
effect  on  any  one  else ;  but  the  same  attendant 
again  experienced  symptoms  more  decided  than 
on  the  preceeding  day,  and  remained  the  whole 
of  that  day  afterwards  in  a  state  of  excessive  las¬ 
situde.  Again,  the  next  seance  she  was  affected 
so  much  that  somnambulism  was  brought  on, 
and  yet  I  had  no  intention  of  producing  this  re¬ 
sult.  She  soon  awoke;  but,  yielding  to  sleep 
again,  she  lemained  in  this  state  for  several 
hours.  A  similar  incident  occurred  to  me  while 
operating  at  the  house  of  a  patient  of  mine,  the 
wife  of  a  counsellor  of  state.  Her  lady’s-maid, 
who  attended  the  sitting  to  render  assistance  if 
necessary,  was  seized,  while  I  was  magnetising 
her  mistress,  with  severe  spasms,  which  soon  be¬ 
came  very  alarming.  I  rose  to  subdue  them, 
but  she  hurried  away,  declaring  that  I  gave  her 
pain,  and  that  she  would  not  allow  me  to  come 
near  her.  She,  however,  soon  recovered,  and  I 
attributed  the  effects  only  to  an  excited  imagi¬ 
nation.  When  perfectly  recomposed,  she  sat 
down  again  near  to  her  mistress,  upon  whom  I 
recommenced  the  magnetic  operation  as  before. 
But  in  about  five  minutes,  and  without  any  in¬ 
tention  on  my  part  to  exert  any  influence  on 
this  attendant,  she  was  again  seized  with  the 
same  description  of  paroxysm,  accompanied  with 
considerable  pain  and  difficulty  of  breathing, 
from  which  she  did  not  recover  for  several  days 
afterwards. 

It  is  this  indirect  mode  of  magnetisation 
which  doubtless  gives  rise  to  anomalies  in  the 
effects  produced,  which  would  not  appear  were 
the  same  individual  subjected,  to  direct  magneti¬ 
sation.  The  subtlety  and  power  of  the  magne¬ 
tic  fluid  is  almost  inconceivable.  As  I  have  be¬ 
fore  stated,  I  believe  that  no  one  ever  submits  to 
the  operation  of  magnetism  without  some  change 
being  induced  in  his  organisation.  He  may  not 
be  sensible  of  it  at  the  time ;  he  may  rise  from 
the  seance  apparently  unaffected ;  yet  some  hours 
afterwards  may  the  magnetic  effects  develop 
themselves.  This  has  often  occurred  to  me.  I 
have  magnetised  persons  who  were  not  conscious 
either  during  or  immediately  after  the  operation, 
of  any  results,  yet  have  a  short  time  afterwards 
become  somnambulic.  The  subtle  and  pene¬ 
trating  intensity  of  the  magnetic  fluid,  annihila¬ 
ting  all  relations  of  space  and  time,  is,  however, 
more  distinctly  manifested  in  the  magnetisation 
of  persons  at  a  distance,  or  through  intervening 
partitions — as  through  screens,  folding  doors,  or 
thick  walls.  The  success,  however,  of  this  ex¬ 
periment  will  depend,  not  only  on  the  power  of 


the  magnetiser,  but  also  on  the  peculiar  suscepti¬ 
bility  of  the  patient,  which  should  always  be 
taken  into  consideration.  As  a  general  prin¬ 
ciple,  the  stronger,  speaking  magnetically,  mag¬ 
netises  the  weaker, — women  are  more  easily 
affected  than  men — persons  who  are  sickly  than 
persons  in  robust  health. 

It  was  observed  by  Deleuze,  that  the  difference 
of  the  sex  has  little  or  no  influence  on  the  mag¬ 
netic  power ;  that  women  magnetise  as  efficiently 
as  men.  Their  action  is,  however,  more  gentle, 
albeit,  not  less  salutary ;  and  when  they  possess 
the  requisite  confidence,  they  can,  he  assures  us, 
magnetise  their  own  sick  children  with  more  suc¬ 
cess  than  could  be  done  by  the  most  experienced 
magnetiser.  He  relates  the  case  of  a  lady  who 
was  afflicted  with  a  very  serious  complaint,  and, 
despairing  of  relief  from  the  ordinary  resources  of 
medicine,  she  applied  to  a  magnetiser,  who  agreed 
to  undertake  her  treatment.  He  accordingly  did 
magnetise  her  during  three  or  four  months,  and, 
when  visiting  her  one  day,  said  he  was  afraid 
that  he  should  not  be  able  to  magnetise  her,  as  he 
was  himself  very  much  indisposed.  She  then 
proposed  to  magnetise  him — he  consented — and 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  became  somnambulic. 
He  requested  that  his  eyes  might  be  bandaged, 
as  he  thought  he  should  then  be  able  to  see  better. 
The  lady  then  requested  that  he  would  examine 
himself,  and  endeavour  to  discover  how  his  suffer¬ 
ings  might  be  relieved.  He  answered,  “  I  have 
too  little  fortitude,  and  am  easily  affected.  My 
complaint  is  trifling,  and  I  shall  be  well  to-mor¬ 
row.  It  is  vou  that  I  must  examine.  But  liow 
•/ 

fortunate  it  is  that  you  have  made  me  somnam¬ 
bulic  !  Henceforth,  we  shall  always  commence 
our  magnetic  treatment  in  this  manner,  and  I 
assure  you  that  you  will  be  well  attended  to.” 
From  that  period  the  lady  constantly  set  her 
magnetiser  asleep  every  day,  and  in  consequence 
of  following  his  prescriptions,  while  in  a  state  of 
somnambulism  her  complaint  (a  schirrus )  was 
removed.  While  in  this  state,  too,  he  predicted 
that  she  should  be  attacked,  some  time  afterwards, 
by  a  complaint  of  a  different  nature.  This  pre¬ 
diction  was  fulfilled,  and  she  was  again  cured  in 
precisely  the  same  manner  as  before.  The  vera¬ 
city  of  this  account  is  vouched  by  M.  Deleuze 
himself,  who  knew  the  parties.* 

*  In  the  short  but  interesting  memoir  given  > 
Captain  Medwin,  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  wefi  1 1 
that  he  was  on  one  time  magnetised  by  his  biogra¬ 
pher,  and  on  another  by  a  lady,  to  whom  the  poet 
afterwards  addressed  some  very  beautiful  lines,  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  spoken  to  him  by  the  fair  opera¬ 
tor.  They  begin, — 

“  Sleep  on !  sleep  on !  forget  thy  pain. 

My  hand  is  on  thy  brow. 

My  spirit  on  thy  brain. 

My  pity  on  thy  heart,  poor  friend , 

And  from  my  fingers  fiowf  tyc. 

These  lines  may  be  “hastily  thrown  together,”  but 
breathe  all  that  exquisite  sensibility  and  tenderness 
which  so  painfully  characterise  every  fragment  he 
has  left  behind  him.  It  may  be  added,  that  after 
being  magnetised  by'  Captain  Medwin,  Shelley  be¬ 
came  an  habitual  somnambulist 
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It  is  laid  down  as  a  rule  by  Deleuze,  that  wo¬ 
men  should  magnetise  women;  but  I  am  of  opi¬ 
nion,  without  throwing  any  doubt  on  their  abi¬ 
lity  to  do  so,  that  they  should  not  magnetise 
patients  susceptible  of  passing  into  the  higher 
degrees  of  magnetic  extase,  because  of  the  dan¬ 
gerous  symptoms  which  may,  as  I  have  above 
explained,  supervene,  in  which  case  women  are 
certainly  more  liable  to  lose  their  self-command 
than  men. 

It  is  not  easy,  as  I  have  already  premised,  to 
describe  the  phisiognomy  of  a  powerful  magneti- 
ser.  I  have  seen  men  debilitated  by  disease, 
emaciated,  labouring  almost  even  in  the  last  stage 
of  pulmonary  consumption,  most  powerful  mag- 
netisers ;  it  is  a  mental  rather  than  a  physical  ex¬ 
ertion,  which  demands  great  concentration  of 
thought  and  sustained  volition.  If  his  thoughts 
wander  during  the  operation ;  if  his  attention  be 
divided,  and  he  become  absent;  if  even  from 
over  anxiety  to  induce  magnetic  results,  the 
equable  balance,  or  steady  power  with  W'hich  he 
should  act  be  disturbed,  the  effects  are  more 
slowly  induced,  or  perhaps  fail  to  appear.  Self- 
confidence  in  his  magnetic  power,  on  the  part  of 
the  magnetiser  is  important,  if  not  essential  to  the 
success  of  the  operation;  and  a  lively  faith  in  his 
influence  on  the  part  of  the  patient  facilitates 
very  much,  and  accelerates  the  development  of 
the  effects.  This  is  by  no  means  surprising.  In 
the  most  common  medical  cases  it  is  notorious 
that  if  the  patient  possess  no  confidence  in  the 
physician,  his  prescriptions  will  rarely  prove 
availing,  so  direct  and  powerful  an  influence  has 
the  mind  itself  over  the  action  of  the  most  eligible 
therapeutical  agents.  Hence  it  is  well  observed 
by  Burton,  in  his  curiously  learned  work,  the  A  na- 
tomie  of  Melancholy,  J  that  “a  third  thing  to  bee 
required  in  a  patient  is  confidence,  to  bee  of  good 
cheare,  and  have  sure  hope  that  his  physician 
can  lielpe  him.  Damascen,  the  Arabian,  re¬ 
quires  likewise  in  the  physician  himselfe  that  he 
bee  confident  he  can  cure  him,  otherwise  his 
physicke  will  not  be  effectuall,  and  promise 
withall  that  he  will  certainly  helpe  him — make 
him  beleeve  so  at  least.  Galeotus  gives  this  rea¬ 
son,  because  the  forme  of  health  is  contained  in 
the  physician’s  minde;  and  as  Galen  holds,  con¬ 
fidence  and  hope  doe  more  good  than  physick ; 
he  cures  most  in  whom  most  are  confident.  Ax- 
iocus,  sicke  almost  to  death,  at  the  very  sight  of 
Socrates  recovered  his  former  health.  Paracel¬ 
sus  assigns  it  for  an  only  cause  why  Hippocrates 
was  so  fortunate  in  his  cures,  not  for  any  extraor- 
dinarie  skill  he  had,  but  because  the  common 
people  had  a  most  strong  conceipt  of  his  wrorth.’’ 
So  also  Avecenna  affirmed,  that  “he  preferred 
confidence  before  art,  prescriptions,  and  all  pre¬ 
cepts  whatever.” 

There  are  many  persons  naturally  very  suscep¬ 
tible  of  the  magnetic  influence.  They  cannot 
endure  the  operation  when  steadily  and  vigorously 
conducted;  the  accumulation  of  the  magnetic 
fluid  in  their  system  produces  an  alarming  dis¬ 
turbance  of  all  the  organic  functions;  the  action 
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of  the  heart  becomes  increased,  the  breathng 
hurried,  violent  convulsive  fits  supervene;  and 
should  such  persons  be  labouring  under  any 
aneurismal  afFection,  disposition  to  apoplexy,  or 
far  advanced  phthisical  diseases,  the  conse¬ 
quences  may  be  fatal.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
susceptibility  of  the  patient  increases  with  every 
successive  sitting.  He  who  at  first  resisted  the 
operation  for  a  considerable  time,  at  length  spee¬ 
dily',  even  in  a  few  seconds  falls  into  somnam- 
bulism ;  and  when  the  magnetiser  has  invested 
him  with  an  extreme  aptitude  to  pass  from  one 
state  to  another,  the  least  gesture  from  him — a 
look  indicative  of  his  intention,  his  will  ex¬ 
pressed  with  energy,  is  sufficient  It  should  also 
be  observed,  that  during  natural  sleep  persons 
are  magnetised  with  as  much,  or  perhaps  more, 
facility,  than  when  awake.  Under  the  magnetic 
influence  they  soon  become  restless  and  agitated, 
and  the  natural  passes  into  the  magnetic  sleep, 
characterised  by  all  the  phenomena  which  are  so 
peculiar  to  this  state  of  being. 

When  such  convulsions  as  those  above  des¬ 
cribed  result  from  the  magnetic  operation,  the 
magnetiser  should  maintain  his  self-possession ; 
he  should  not,  however  much  the  patient  may 
appear  in  a  state  beyond  his  control,  suspend  the 
process  of  magnetisation,  but  persevere  steadily 
until  he  succeed  in  restoring  him  to  a  calmer 
magnetic  state.  In  some  cases  very  great  cere¬ 
bral  excitement,  amounting  almost  to  temporary 
mania,  is  produced  ;  and  he  should  then  continue 
operating  with  the  utmost  mental  energy :  but  it 
is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  anticipate  all 
the  abnormal  manifestations  which  may  appear 
during  the  process  of  magnetisation ;  they  re¬ 
quire  to  be  watched  with  vigilance,  and  at  once 
treated  with  decision.  He,  however,  wffio  would 
be  a  successful  operator,  should  possess  medical, 
knowledge;  he  should  know  the  physiological 
and  pathological  condition  of  the  human  body, 
and  be  prepared  to  direct  the  slightest  aberra¬ 
tions  in  the  functions  of  organic  life.  He  will 
otherwise  be  incompetent  to  observe  the  effects 
of  magnetisation,  which  should,  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure,  practically  guide  him  in  the  mode  of  con¬ 
ducting  the  operation,  a  knowledge  which  is  not 
to  be  acquired  without  much  experience,  yet 
which  is  very  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  pa¬ 
tient.  Hence  those  continental  governments 
which  prohibited  the  practice  of  animal  magne¬ 
tism  by  all,  excepting  persons  duly  qualified, 
acted  wisely  ;  for  there  is  no  therapeutical  agent 
more  liable  to  be  abused  on  account  of  its  being 
under  the  command  of  every  individual ;  so  that 
the  unlearned  as  w'ell  as  the  learned,  sceptics  as 
well  as  believers,  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  cu¬ 
riosity,  or  amusing  a  group  of  idle  spectators, 
have  frequently  produced  the  most  alarming 
symptoms.  In  the  hands,  however,  of  w'ell  in¬ 
formed  and  skilful  magnetic  practitioners,  such 
dangers  are  not  to  be  apprehended;  and  this  is 
no  more  an  argument  against  the  application  of 
magnetism,  when  competently  conducted,  than 
the  abuse  of  the  lancet  would  be  an  argument 
against  the  use  of  this  important  little  surgical  in¬ 
strument.  It  has  been  said  that  the  injudicious 
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use  of  the  lancet  has  produced  as  great  a  mortality 
among  the  sick,  as  the  sword  has  in  the  field  o^ 
battle  ;  and  every  medical  practioner  knows  what 
fatal  consequences  have  ensued  from  the  igno¬ 
rant  and  empirical  administration  of  opium, 
mercury,  antimony,  arsenic,  preparations  of  lead, 
&c. ;  but  these  valuable  remedies  are  not,  for 
this  reason,  to  be  excluded  from  the  pharmaco¬ 
poeia.  So  it  is  with  animal  magnetism.  From 
the  facts  above  stated  it  is  evident  that  it  is  a 
very  powerful  agent,  which  should  not  be  had 
recourse  to  excepting  by  persons  who  have  stu¬ 
died,  and  have  a  practical  knowdedge  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Here,  therefore,  let  me  caution  sceptics 
themselves  to  beware  how,  in  the  midst  of  their 
incredulity,  they  sport  with  an  agent  that  may, 
when  they  least  expect  it,  give  rise  to  conse¬ 
quences  which  they  themselves  will  not  contem¬ 
plate  without  poignant  sorrow  and  alarm.  The 
power  of  magnetisation  is  common  to  us  all,  but 
the  method  in  which  it  is  to  be  efficiently  deve¬ 
loped,  so  as  to  produce  salutary  results,  demands 
much  study  and  patient  investigation. 


OF  PERCEPTION,  RECOLLECTION.  MEM¬ 
ORY.  JUDGMENT,  IMAGINATION,  etc.— 
Dr.  Gall. 

'  To  prove  that  the  faculties  of  the  mind, 
hitherto  admitted  by  philosophers  as  realities, 
are  only  the  attributes  of  each  fundamental 
faculty,  I  shall  content  myself  with  some  exam¬ 
ples,  wffiich  it  will  be  easy  for  the  reader  to 
apply  himself. 

I  class  among  the  number  of  fundamental 
faculties,  the  sense  of  locality,  the  sense  of 
tones,  the  sense  of  numbers,  and  the  sense  of 
arts.  Now,  he  that  is  endowed  with  the  sense 
of  locality,  the  sense  of  tones,  &c.,  necessarily 
has  the  faculty  of  perceiving  the  relations  of 
space,  and  of  tones;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  sense  of  numbers.  A  person  endowed 
with  the  sense  of  locality,  remembers  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  space,  and  the  places  he  has  seen,  when 
he  meets  them  again.  He  even  enjoys  the 
faculty  of  presenting  to  his  mind,  by  its  own 
inward  power,  the  relations  of  places  which  he 
has  seen,  without  its  being  necessary  for  the 
outward  impression  to  be  repeated ;  that  is,  he 
is  endowed  with  the  memory  of  places.  He, 
too,  wTho  remembers  having  heard  certain  mu¬ 
sic,  has  a  musical  memory ;  and  he  who  can 
reproduce,  by  an  inward  power  alone,  certain 
music  which  he  has  heard,  and  without  needing 
a  renewal  of  the  outward  impression,  has  also  a 
musical  memory.  In  the  same  way,  the  arith¬ 
metician  and  mechanician  have  a  memory  of 
the  relations  of  numbers,  and  of  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  a  machine. 

To  these  four  fundamental  faculties,  therefore, 
belong  four  faculties  of  perception,  and  four  of 
memory.  The  faculty  of  perception,  and  that 
of  memory,  are  common  to  these  four,  and  to 
all  the  fundamental  faculties  in  general.  None 
of  these  common  attributes  constitutes  a  funda¬ 
mental  power.  An  animal  may  have  the  facul¬ 


ties  of  perception  and  memory,  relative  to  the 
sense  of  tones  and  the  sense  of  localities,  for 
example,  without  having  the  faculty  of  percep¬ 
tion  or  memory,  in  regard  to  the  sense  of  num¬ 
bers,  or  that  of  mechanics,  because  he  wants 
these  two  fundamental  faculties.  When  the 
fundamental  faculty  is  wanting,  the  attributes 
must  be  also.  The  dog,  endowed  to  such  an 
astonishing  degree  with  the  sense  of  locality, 
has  neither  the  faculty  of  perception,  nor  that 
of  memory,  for  the  relations  of  tones,  for  the 
structure  of  a  machine,  or  for  moral  and  reli¬ 
gious  thoughts.  The  beaver,  which  is  an  ad¬ 
mirable  architect,  has  neither  perception,  nor 
memory  of  the  relations  of  tones  and  colors  ;  and 
for  the  reason,  again,  that  he  is  destitute  of 
two  fundamental  faculties,  the  sense  of  tones, 
and  that  of  colors. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  very  evident 
that  perception  and  memory  are  only  attributes 
common  to  the  fundamental  faculties,  but  not 
the  fundamental  faculties  themselves;  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  that  they  can  have  no  proper  organs. 
They,  therefore,  that  seek  for  such  organs,  will 
never  succeed  in  finding  them.  In  iact,  if  the 
perceptive  faculty  were  a  fundamental  power, 
and  had  its  peculiar  organ,  the  man  or  brute 
endowed  with  it  for  one  thing,  would  be  so  for 
all  things.  But  natural  history  proves  the  con¬ 
trary  in  the  different  species  of  brutes,  and  in 
partially  imbecile  men;  and  it  is  precisely  the 
same  with  memory.  Neither  man  nor  brute 
can  remember  objects  which  they  have  no 
capacity  to  receive. 

If  perception  and  memory  were  fundamental 
forces,  there  would  be  no  reason  w'hy  they  should 
be  manifested  so  very  differently,  according  as 
they  are  exercised  on  different  objects,  there 
would  be  no  reason  why  the  same,  and,  in 
fact,  every  individual,  should  not  learn  geo¬ 
graphy,  music,  mechanics,  and  arithmetic,  with 
equal  facility,  since  their  memory  would  be 
equally  faithful  for  all  these  things.  But 
where  is  the  man,  who,  after  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  application,  should  succeed  with  equal  ease 
in  these  different  branches  of  knowledge,  and 
not  evince,  however  astonishing  his  capacious 
memory,  in  certain  respects,  might  be,  an  ex¬ 
tremely  small  endowment  of  the  same  faculties 
in  all  other  respects  ? 

All  that  has  been  said  relative  to  the  common 
attributes  of  all  the  fundamental  faculties,  is 
also  applicable  to  judgment  and  imagination. 
Whoever  is  eminently  endowed  with  the  sense 
of  locality,  easily  recognises  the  relations  of 
places,  and  has  a  good  judgment  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  space.  Whoever  is  endowed  with  a 
very  active  sense  of  tones,  perceives  concords, 
readily  judges  of  the  correctness,  or  incorrect¬ 
ness,  of  the  relations  of  tones,  and,  finally,  has 
a  good  judgment  of  the  relations  of  tones.  In 
the  same  manner,  whoever  has  the  sense  of 
numbers,  has  a  good  judgment  of  the  relations 
of  numbers;  the  sense  of  arts,  a  good  judg¬ 
ment  of  works  of  art.  When,  however,  the 
fundamental  faculty  fails,  the  judgment  relative 
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to  the’objects  of  this  fundamental  faculty,  must 
necessarily  fail  also. 

I  apply  the  term,  imagination,  to  the  action 
of  whatever  faculty  it  may  be,  that  takes  place 
independently  of  the  external  world ;  it  is  the 
creative  power  of  each  fundamental  faculty. 
The  imagination  of  the  sense  of  locality  creates 
landscapes ;  that  of  the  sense  of  tones,  music ; 
that  of  the  sense  of  numbers,  problems ;  and 
that  of  the  mechanician,  machines.  This  ex¬ 
plains  why  a  man’s  judgment  may  be  prompt 
and  correct  relative  to  certain  objects,  while  he 
is  almost  imbecile  in  regard  to  others;  why  he 
may  manifest  the  most  rich  and  brilliant  imagi¬ 
nation  relative  to  a  certain  class  of  subjects, 
wdiile  he  is  cold  and  barren  upon  every  other. 
It  is  impossible  for  an  animal  to  possess  judg¬ 
ment  and  imagination  respecting  subjects  for 
which  nature  has  refused  the  fundamental 
faculty.  What  judgment  of  music  or  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  numbers,  could  be  pronounced  by  the 
fox,  which,  nevertheless,  is  an  admirable  judge 
of  the  means  of  escaping  from  snares,  and  sur¬ 
prising  his  prey  ;  or  by  the  beaver,  which  judges 
of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  stream,  and  accommo¬ 
dates  his  structure  to  these  circumstances?  The 
dog,  by  virtue  of  his  imagination,  dreams  that 
he  is  engaged  in  the  chase,  or  that  he  has  lost 
his  way,  and  wanders  through  the  whole  city  in 
search  of  his  master’s  house.  But  will  you  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  dreams  of  mechanics,  pictures,  cal¬ 
culations,  architecture,  and  combinations  of 
philosophical  ideas?  Judgment  and  imagina- 
tion,  therefore,  are  not  fundamental  powers,  but 
only  attributes  common  to  all  the  fundamental 
faculties.  Is  it  a  matter  of  astonishment,  then, 
that  they  have  sought  in  vain  for  their  organs  ? 

I  cannot  conceive  how  it  ever  entered  the 
heads  of  certain  philosophers  to  maintain,  that 
attention  is  the  source  of  all  our  faculties  and 
propensities.  I  admit,  for  a  moment,  that  atten¬ 
tion  is  exerted  in  every  thing  done  by  man  or 
brute ;  but  it  must  proceed  from  a  fundamental 
power, — it  never  can  be  the  source  of  any  fun¬ 
damental  power  whatever.  A  partially  imbecile 
person,  may  give  the  most  untiring  attention  to 
every  thing  relative  to  mimicry,  to  order,  and 
to  the  sexual  functions  ;  but  none  whatever  to 
sentiments  and  thoughts  of  a  different  order. 
The  educated  and  thinking  man  is  very  soon 
fatigued,  when  fixing  his  attention  on  subjects 
that  are  out  of  his  sphere,  while  it  is  mere  sport 
for  him  to  give  unwearied  attention  to  subjects 
that  belong  to  his  province.  He  who  is  highly 
endowed  with  a  sense  of  locality,  devotes  his 
attention,  without  an  effort,  to  the  relations  of 
space ;  while,  if  his  sense  of  tones  be  feeble,  he 
will  hardly  be  aware  of  the  performance  of  the 
most  enchanting  music.  Vaucanson,  while  a 
child,  gave  his  attention  to  the  wheels  of  a  time¬ 
piece,  on  which  a  musician,  or  grey-haired  poet, 
would  have  scorned  to  give  a  single  look.  The 
coquette,  whose  whole  attention  is  engrossed  by 
the  milliner’s  shop,  would  pass  by  the  most  va¬ 
luable  collection  of  natural  history,  or  the  richest 
library  with  perfect  indifference.  Attention, 


j  therefore,  is"  only  an  attribute  of  each  funda¬ 
mental  1  faculty ;  and  wdien  this  is'  wanting, 
attention  to  the  objects  of  this  faculty  is  impos¬ 
sible.  Try  to  fix  on  numbers,  colors,  or  a  poem, 
the  attention  of  a  falcon,  which  keeps  his  eye 
on  the  lark ;  of  the  horse,  whose  ear  is  trained 
to  obey  tbe  orders  of  his  keeper ;  of  my  starling, 
which  forgets  to  eat  its  favorite  meal  of  worms, 
when  I  am  whistling  it  a  tune. 

The  reader,  I  think,  from  what  has  been  said, 
must  be  convinced  that  the  intellectual  power, 
with  all  its  subdivisions,  such  as  perception, 
memory,  judgment,  and  imagination,  are  not 
fundamental  faculties,  but  only  their  general 
attributes.  As  the  fundamental  faculties  are 
not  known — as  the  organs  of  their  attributes 
alone  have  been  sought  for — I  have  good  reason 
for  saying,  that  a  false  philosophy  has  impeded 
the  progress  of  the  discovery  of  the  functions 
of  the  brain,  and  its  integrant  parts. 

In  recapitulation  then,  we  observe,  that 
wherever  there  exists  a  fundamental  faculty,  a 
particular  and  definite  intellectual  power,  there 
also  necessarily  exists  a  power  of  perception  rela¬ 
tive  to  this  faculty.  Whenever  this  faculty  is 
actively  exercised  upon  its  appropriate  objects, 
there  is  attention.  Whenever  the  ideas,  or 
traces,  which  the  impressions  of  these  objects 
have  left  on  the  brain,  are  renewed,  either  in  the 
presence  or  absence  of  these  same  objects,  there 
is  passive  memory,  reminiscence.  If  this  same 
renewal  of  impressions  is  done  by  a  deliberate, 
voluntary,  act  of  the  organs,  there  is  active 
memory.  Whenever  an  organ,  or  fundamental 
faculty,  compasses  and  judges  the  relations  of 
analogous  and  ditFerent  things,  there  is  judg¬ 
ment.  A  series  of  comparisons  and  judgments 
constitute  reasoning.  Whenever  an  organ,  or 
fundamental  power,  creates,  by  its  own  inherent 
energy,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  exter¬ 
nal  world,  objects  relative  to  its  function;  when 
the  organ,  by  its  own  activity,  discovers  the 
laws  of  objects  placed  in  relation  with  it  in  the 
external  world,  there  is  imagination,  invention, 
genius.  Admitting,  for  a  moment,  that  percep¬ 
tion,  attention,  memory,  reminiscence,  com¬ 
parison,  judgment,  reasoning,  imagination,  in¬ 
vention,  and  genius,  considered  either  as  grada¬ 
tions  of  the  different  degrees  of  the  same  faculty, 
or  as  particular  states  of  this  same  faculty,  it 
still  remains  certain,  that  all  the  fundamental 
faculties  that  have  been  demonstrated  as  such  in 
Yols.  hi.  iv.  and  v.,  are,  or  may  be,  endowed 
with  perception,  attention,  memory,  judgment, 
imagination,  and,  consequently,  must  be  recog¬ 
nised  as  intellectual  and  fundamental  faculties ; 
while  the  pretended  mental  faculties  of  my  pre¬ 
decessors  are  only  common  attributes.  Here, 
then,  is  an  entirely  new  philosophy  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  powers,  founded  on  the  natural  history  of 
the  different  modes  of  human  intelligence.  Let 
us  apply  the  same  operation  to  the  appetites, 
faculties,  or  qualities. 

{To  be  continued.  ) 
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ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  TASTe  IN  CONFI¬ 
GURATION. 

By  Mr.  E.  J.  Hytche. 

There  has  been  a  wearisome  discussion  respecting 
the  oriein  of  taste  in  form,  and  whether  there  is  any 
definable  standard  of  form.  But  like  most  meta¬ 
physical  questions,  the  writers  in  producing  their 
conceptions,  have  been  more  influenced  by  their  own 
organization  and  habitudes,  than  by  deduction  from 
observed  fact.  Thus,  there  has  been  a  lengthened 
dispute  relative  to  the  very  constituents  of  beauty  in 
form :  but,  facts — the  only  referees  in  a  case  like 
this — have  been  "  comparatively  disregarded.  For 
instance,  Alison,  in  his  “Essays  on  Taste,”  affirms, 
that  "  fitness  is  always  a  sign  of  beauty.”  Now,  this 
is  not  a  fact,  The  old-fashioned  earthenware  uten¬ 
sils  were  as  useful  as  those  most  graceful  articles 
manufactured  by  Wedgwood.  Nevertheless,  they 
are  disused — and  why?  Not  surely  because  the 
new  patterns  are  more  serviceable,  and  the  old  uten¬ 
sils  unserviceable;  but,  simply  because  the  old 
articles,  however  useful,  were  deficient  in  shape 
and  beauty,  Hogarth,  however,  with  his  large  organ 
of  form,  seems  to  have  observed  before  he  described, 
and  hence  his  opinion  approaches  truth.  He  con¬ 
sidered  the  curved  line,  derived  from  the  flexures 
of  the  human  body,  as  the  type  of  beauty.  It  is  a 
type  of  form,  but  not  the  sole  type.  For  angular 
lines,  when  combined  as  in  crystals,  are  expressive 
of  much  beauty ;  and,  any  alteration  in  their  confi¬ 
guration — were  it  possible,  which  from  the  laws  of 
their  arrangement,  it  is  not — would  destroy  a  cha¬ 
racteristic  beauty,  which  is  as  graceful  in  its  place 
as  is  the  curve  in  the  human  body. 

In  discussing  this  question,  a  phrenologist  stands 
on  a  sure  foundation,  for  he  recognizes  no  theory, 
however  beautiful,  unless  based  on  observation.  Re¬ 
cognizing  a  power  that  appreciates  outlines — those 
curves,  angularities,  and  straight  lines,  which  con¬ 
stitute  shape;  he  has  a  surer  foundation  for  specu¬ 
lation  than  the  metaphysician,  who  denies  any 
existence,  of  the  organ  of  form,  at  least  as  a  separate, 
fundamental  faculty.  Moreover,  as  the  question  in 
dispute  materially  concerns  the  organ  of  form ;  he 
is  bound  to  appeal  to  fact  when  the  former  is  content 
with  suppositions,  and  with  such  assumed  proba¬ 
bilities  as  are  mostly  improbable.  Recognizing  the 
existence  of  the  organ  of  form,  and  perceiving  that 
its  development  so  varies  that  in  the  cast  of  Gall,  it 
is  deficient,  and  in  that  of  Hay  don  largely  developed; 
the  phrenologist  necessarily  infers,  that  as  there  are 
individual,  so  there  are  national  efficiencies  or  de  - 
ficiencies,  and  that  as  the  power  has  been  cultivated, 
so  is  the  degree  of  judgment  in  forms  attained  by  a 
people.  The  conclusion  thus  becomes  obvious,  that 
the  standard  of  configuration  is  variable,  lessening  or 
increasing  according  to  its  culture — gross  when 
untrained,  high-toned  when  educated  and  deve¬ 
loped. 

The  gradual  elevation  of  the  standard  of  form  is 
exemplified  by  no  people  so  fully  as  by  the  Greeks, 
the  teachers  of  art  to  every  civilized  nation.  Looking 
at  the  master  pieces  which  were  chizzled  in  their 
studios,  and  which  modern  art  sighs  in  vain  to  emu¬ 
late  ;  we  might  feel  inclined  to  consider  the  power 
as  idiosyncratic,  innate,  and  incommunicable,  like 
the  gift  of  Mozart,  who  composed  anthems  when  only 
seven  years  old.  But  even  their  power — national 
as  it  was,  for  if  Phideas  modelled,  Greece  criticised — - 
was  the  result  of  gradual  development;  and,  the 
first  glimpses  of  art  was  as  unlike  its  climax,  as  the 
morning  twilight  when  compared  with  the  meridian 


glory.  Grand  as  are  the  features  of  Jupiter  and 
Hercules,  with  every  muscle  chizzled,  so  that  every 
section  is  distinct,  they  once  worshipped  idols,  in 
which  scarcely  any  likeness  to  humanity  could  be 
traced;  for,  according  to  Flaxman,  at  one  period, 
“  the  statues  had  their  eyes  nearly  closed,  the  arms 
were  attached  to  the  sides,  and  the  legs  close  toge¬ 
ther.”  But,  at  length  men  began  to  observe  nature 
critically  ;  the  perception  of  natural  curves  was  in¬ 
creased  ;  life  was  given  to  the  dead  marble ;  and 
those  statues  and  groups  were  produced,  which 
rivet  the  attention,  and  claim  the  admiration  of  all 
time. 

So  if  we  look  at  barbarous  tribes,  and  compare  them 
with  men  in  various  stages  of  progress,  one  feature  is 
noticeable — namely,  alteration  in  the  standard  of 
form.  Go  with  Lander  into  the  interior  of  Africa, 
and  notice  the  habitations  of  the  savage.  We  find 
unpeeled  branches  of  trees  supporting  a  framework 
of  leaves ;  and,  not  only  are  there  no  ornamental 
decorations,  but  the  hut  scarcely  protects  him  from 
the  heat  of  the  sun.  He  has  also  no  personal  orna¬ 
ments  ;  for,  the  necklaced  teeth  of  the  slain  enemy 
are  worn  merely  as  a  token  of  personal  prowess :  his 
perception  of  configuration,  indeed,  scarcely  exceeds 
that  of  an  idiot.  We  will,  however,  proceed  a  stage 
farther  in  civdlization,  and  with  Polack,  visit  the 
villages  of  the  New  Zealander.  Here  we  find  that 
the  development  of  form  indicated  by  their  skulls, 
accords  with  their  tendency  to  re-produce  shapes. 
The  door-posts  of  every  house  are  carved  with  fan¬ 
ciful  carved  lines ;  the  visages  of  the  chiefs  are 
tatooed  so  as  to  present  a  species  of  heraldic  shield, 
denotive  of  aristocracy;  the  war  implements  are  also 
beautifully  carved — all  evincing  that  form  has  be¬ 
gun  to  operate  in  one  of  its  pleasantest  modes,  that 
of  decorative  art.  Proceed  a  degree  higher,  and  re¬ 
gard  the  castles  of  the  robber-baron  of  the  12th  cen¬ 
tury,  and  we  find  that  their  ideal  of  form,  when 
compared  with  that  of  the  benighted  African,  has 
approximated  to  our  standard.  For  though  strength 
is  evidently  the  essential  sought,  yet,  still  there  are 
diversities  in  configuration,  and  architectural  deco¬ 
rations,  which  indicate  that  the  taste  was  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  mere  strength,  but  expected  that  beauty 
should  be  superadded  to  the  structure.  And,  thus 
we  might  proceed  from  stage  to  stage,  until  we 
reached  the  highest  degree  of  known  civilization, 
the  European,  and  we  should  find  that  the  standard 
of  form  has  changed  in  a  fixed  ratio  ;  but,  that  such 
change  has  been  consequent  on  an  increased  aim  at 
the  attainment  of  the  perfectible  in  forms.  Hence, 
even  now  that  Europeans  have  begun  to  emulate 
the  sculpture  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  exquisite,  be¬ 
cause  natural,  “  Eve  at  the  Fountain,”  of  Baily, 
decorates  the  home  of  the  artisan  ;  we  do  not  find 
that  the  standard  of  form  is  considered  to  be  yet 
attained.  Man,  unsatisfied,  is  still  panting  and 
straining  after  an  ideal  beauty,  which,  even  when 
reached,  will  yield  no  satisfaction.  For  the  very 
aim  at  perfection  includes  this  result — the  attain¬ 
ment  of  an  ideal  has  strengthened  the  mental  power, 
so  that  the  ideal  of  yesterday  is  assumed  as  being 
below  the  present  perceptions,  and  another  and  better 
ideal  is  seen  in  the  far  distance.  Thus  must  it 
ever  be — for  progress  is  indelibly  engraved  on  the 
soul  of  man  ! 

What,  then,  is  the  deduction  derivable  from  these 
facts  ?■ — that  there  is  no  standard  of  form,  no  ultimate 
ideal  in  configuration?  No:  for  variance  in  the 
conception  and  production  of  forms  is  no  proof  that 
there  is  no  such  ideal ;  no  more,  indeed,  than  the 
variance  in  opinion  of  the  Spartans,  who  taught  their 
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children  to  steal,  whilst  it  is  denounced  as  a  crime 
by  civilized  nations,  would  prove  that  there  are  no 
ultimate  tests  in  morals.  But,  the  very  faet  that  the 
standard  of  form  has  been  increased  by  culture,  and 
that,  according  as  men  have  studied  configuration, 
there  has-been  an  approximation  in  agreement  re¬ 
specting  its  elements,  evinces  that  there  is  a  stan¬ 
dard,  although  unattained. 

In  all  the  illustrations  cited  to  prove  the  gradual 
development  of  form,  one  feature  has  been  so  prom¬ 
inent,  that  the  subject  could  not  be  investigated 
without  noticing  its  operation.  In  tracing  the  con¬ 
tinuous  elevation  of  the  standard  of  form,  it  has  been 
seen  that  such  elimination  has  been  consequent  on 
aiming  at  perfection  in  form  :  and  that  whensoever 
configuration  has  been  disregarded,  there  has  been 
also  a  manifest  absence  of  the  ideal  perception. 
Inasmuch,  then,  as  there  has  been  an  attempt  at 
reaching  perfection  in  shapes ;  we  trace  the  influence 
of  another  organ— namely,  that  of  ideality,  from 
which  the  very  idea  of  perfection  is  derived,  whether 
as  displayed  in  tangible  or  moral  qualities.  Form, 
it  is  true,  cognizes  outline ,  but,  it  is  not  limited  to 
beautiful  outline :  on  the  contrary,  all  outlines — 
whether  jagged  or  smooth,  straight,  angular  or 
curved — come  within  its  cognizance.  To  superin¬ 
duce,  then,  the  conception  of  beauty  in  form,  and  a 
fore-glance  at  its  perfection,  we  need  the  operation 
and  guidance  of  another  power ;  this  we  trace 
in  the  organ  of  ideality,  whose  province  is  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  perfectible.  This  hypothesis  is  supported 
by  many  facts.  A  low  degree  of  ideality  has  always 
indicated  a  low  degree  of  taste  in  configuration : 
and  however  well  developed.  Form  might  have 
been  yet  without  the  activity  of  ideality — -there  has 
been  a  manifest  inferiority  in  the  shapes  selected. 
The  skulls  of  the  African  aborigines  are  faulty  both 
in  the  organs  of  form  and  ideality,  more  especially 
in  the  latter.  So  when  the  Greeks  progressed  in 
artistic  taste,  they  equally  improved  in  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  ideal  generally;  the  age  of  Grecian 
sculpture  was  also  the  era  of  Grecian  poetry.  Far¬ 
ther  the  English,  until  the  last  century,  scarcely 
possessed  a  school  of  native  art — we  have  now  a 
Maelise,  a  Landseer,  a  Hay  don,  and  a  Martin  ;  but, 
at  the  very  same  time  that  this  development  of  form 
occurred,  bull-baiting,  pugilism,  and  those  other 
brutal  pastimes,  for  which  England  was  notorious, 
ceased  or  abated  ;  and,  in  poetry,  the  nonsense  verses 
of  Mason,  Shenstone,  and  their  compeers,  were  su¬ 
perseded  by  the  deep-thoughtedness,  and  devotion 
to  nature  of  Keats,  Tennyson,  and  Wordsworth. 
Seeing,  then,  that  the  elimination  of  taste  in  confi¬ 
guration,  has  corresponded  with  the  cultivation  of 
ideality;  we  may  expect  illimitable  progress  in  the 
appreciation  of  shapes,  because  it  may  be  predicated 
of  ideality,  that  the  more  it  is  cultured  the  stronger 
becomes.its  vision.  Our  efforts  then  must  be  directed 
to  the  joint  cultivations  of  these  organs  ;  for  neglect 
the  culture  of  either,  though  we  may  have  a  sense 
of  the  perfectible,  it  cannot  be  indulged  in  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  forms,  and,  devoid  of  a  sense  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful,  ideal  forms  can  neither  be  conceived  nor  ap¬ 
preciated,  But,  let  both  organs  be  trained — take 
off  restrictions  on  our  galleries  of  art,  which  render 
them  articles  of  luxury,  instead  of  necessary  portions 
of  our  mental  food  ;  and,  then  our  conceptions  must 
improve,  by  our  standard  of  form  being  elevated,  and 
our  creative  power  will  also  be  equally  increased; 
until  our  artistic  powers  will  as  far  exceed  those  of 
Greece,  as  our  moral  code  is  beyond  their  loftiest 
conceptions.  To  effect  this  aim,  an  elevation  of  our 
standard  of  form  is  necessary.  Form  and  ideality 


are  competent  to  fulfil  it ;  for  the  capability  of  pro¬ 
gress,  innate  in  every  organ,  is  illimitable.  “  On¬ 
wards  ”  is  the  unsleeping  war-cry  of  every  faculty  : 
for  the  infinite  Creator,  of  whom  they  are  born,  has 
gifted  them  all  with  infinite  aspirations ! 

Islington,  October  1843. 


Mr.  HUDSON  LOWE  on  the  INTELLECTUAL 
FACULTIES,* 


Time — Duration — Succession — Change. 

I  {Continued  from  page  438.) 

19.  — Time  is  the  condition  under  which  we  con¬ 
ceive  all  phenomena.  The  two  modes  in  which  we 
view  time,  are  duration  and  succession.  We  may 
compare  time,  or  duration,  to  an  ocean  ;  and  the  suc¬ 
cessive  occurrences  which  mark  it,  to  the  waves- 
The  waves  ever  rise,  and  ever  disappear ;  but  the 
ocean  remains  ever  the  same.  Like  the  ocean,  also, 
to  the  eye,  so  does  duration  to  the  eye  of  the  mind — 
the  power  of  internal  representation — ever  appear 
limited,  but,  wherever  we  move,  the  same  circle 
stretches  itself  endlessly  around  us.  This  constant 
flux,  and  yet  constant  sameness,  makes  time  the  most 
unfathomable,  and  most  awful,  of  all  topics  of  me¬ 
ditation. 

20.  — If  we  consider,  these,  two  forms  of  cogni¬ 
tion,  duration  and  succession,  we  shall  find  that  both 
are  ultimate,  and  do  not  admit  of  being  resolved  into, 
or  explained  one  by  the  other.  Duration,  which  we 
term  the  measure  of  time,  alone  admits  of  measure ; 
but  succession,  which  we  may  term  the  essence  of 
time,  being  not  only  transient,  but  transcience  itself, 
can,  obviously,  admit  of  no  measure,  however  mi¬ 
nute.  This  distinction  may  not  be  of  value  as 
giving  us  a  clearer  conception  of  time ;  because,  nei¬ 
ther  space  nor  time,  considered  in  themselves,  can  be 
comprehended-]- — for  this  reason,  precisely,  that  they 
are  the  condition  of  our  own  faculty  of  conceiving: 

•  •  **  O 

and  comprehending;  it  will,  however,  be  useful  to¬ 
wards  a  clearer  conception  of  the  phenomena  of 
association. 

21.  — It  is  obvious  that  all  our  impressions  take 
place  in  an  order  of  succession.  Our  subject,  that  is 
our  consciousness,  is,  to  us,  the  true  measure  of  time. 
We  may  learn  that  two  events  happened  at  the  same 
time,  but,  unless  we  are  conscious,  or  sensible  of 
them  at  the  same  instant,  they  are  not  to  us  simulta¬ 
neous.  But  if,  as  has  already  been  laid  down,  the 
smallest  measure  we  can  conceive  of  duration,  is,  ne¬ 
cessarily,  inadequate  to  pourtray  the  fleeting  nature 
of  succession,  how  is  it  possible  to  conceive  two 
events  to  coexist  in  our  own  apprehension.  It  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  the  most  evanescent  of  impressions  is  in¬ 
adequate  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  swiftness  of  that, 

*  The  first  title  has  for  various  reasons  mentioned 
in  last  communication  ceased  to  be  appropriate. 

f  Thus  we  conceive  time  and  space  as  both  infi¬ 
nitely  divisible,  and  infinitely  extended ;  but  howr 
can  we  comprehend  an  infinitely  extended  whole, 
made  up  of  infinitely  divisible  parts  ?  If  we  en¬ 
deavour,  in  themselves,  to  comprehend  space  and 
time,  we  find  them  escape  us,  and  are  inclined,  like 
Kant,  and  a  much  less  celebrated  Englishman, 
Soame  Jenyns,  to  resolve  them  into  nothing ;  but  if 
we  consider  them  with  the  first,  not  only  as  forms 
of  our  conceptions,  which  they  unquestionably  are, 
but  merely  as  such  forms,  then  we  fall  immediately 
into  the  absolute  denial  of  all  knowledge,  not  only 
\  of  external,  but  even  of  inward  phenomena. 
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which,  by  the  very  nature  of  our  understanding,  we 
conceive  as  infinitely  transient.  Of  two  simulta¬ 
neous  trains  of  impressions,  we,  obviously,  cannot 
hold  more  than  one  impression,  of  each  kind,  at  a 
time  ; — this  is  experimentally  indicated,  by  the  effect 
which  any  slight  cause  of  bodily  uneasiness,  how¬ 
ever  trifling  in  itself,  has  in  slackening  and  inter¬ 
rupting  the  course  of  our  attention  to  a  train  of 
study ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  even  by  the  opposite 
fact  of  persons,  remarkable  for  their  power  and  ten¬ 
dency  to  abstraction,  being,  when  absorbed  in  a 
particular  pursuit,  incapable  of  attending  to  the  most 
urgent  and  common  matters.  Were  we  capable  of 
simultaneous  impressions,  severe  pain  should  neither 
interrupt  our  attention  to  a  course  of  study,  nor  pass 
unregarded  when  we  were  absorbed  in  it.  Succes¬ 
sion,  then,  is  the  order  in  which  all  our  impressions 
are  connected  ;  and  the  term  simultaneity,  expresses 
a  relation,  not  referring  to  individual  impressions, 
but  to  the  combinations  we  make  of  these  impres¬ 
sions,  and  is  applicable  only,  to  periods  of  duration. 
It  is  a  matter  of  inference, — for  to  say  that  we  are 
conscious  of  simultaneity,  is  the  same  thing  as  to 
say,  that  time  stands  still. 

22. — This  successive  nature  of  our  impressions 
by  no  means  entails  as  a  consequence  the  absurd 
doctrine,  that  we  cannot  be  conscious  at  once  of  the 
whole  of  a  given  object,  but  only  of  a  certain  part  of 
it.  The  eye  takes  in  at  once  and  continuously,  all 
the  objects  within  the  visible  horizon ;  but  these 
objects  are  not  simultaneously  but  successively  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  attention,  and  it  would  take  us  days, 
nay  weeks  of  attention,  to  exhaust  all  that  might  be 
observed,  and  that  is  actually  presented  to  the  sense 
of  vision,  in  a  familiar  prospect.  But,  it  is  clear 
that  the  conception  of  a  whole  is  just  as  easy  to  us, 
inasmuch  as  that  whole  considered,  its  general  figure 
is  not  more  complex,  perhaps  less  so,  than  the  figure 
of  a  very  minute  part.  The  general  outline  of  a 
mass  of  buildings,  is  not  more  complex,  perhaps  less 
so,  than  of  one  of  the  houses  which  compose  it ; 
nor  is  the  figure  of  that  house  more  but  rather  less 
complex  than  that  of  a  pilaster  in  its  front.  We 
distinguish  the  tree  before  the  directions  of  its 
branches— the  rose  before  the  number  and  figures  of 
its  petals.  In  fact,  it  is  obvious  that  the  intellect  of 
man  darts  to  generalities,  and  always  takes  in  lead¬ 
ing  objects,  long  before  it  examines  their  details, 
rarely  indeed  pausing  to  examine  them  at  all.  Of 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  recognize  the  west 
front  of  Westminster  Abbey,  how  many  know  into 
what  number  of  lights  the  mullioned  window 
is  divided,  or  can  describe  the  various  styles  in 
the  mouldings  of  the  door  way  ?  We  see  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  human  intellect  to  leap  to  generalities  inte¬ 
restingly  manifested  in  the  first  imitative  efforts  of 
childen  to  delineate  the  human  figure.  The  most 
general  forms,  the  circle  and  the  straight  line,  are 
certainly  not  very  closely  allied  to  the  figure  of  the 
human  head  and  limbs.  But  as  being  the  most 
general,  they  are  eagerly  caught  at,  the  head  is 
delineated  as  a  circle  or  round  with  dots  for  eyes 
and  mouth,  the  body  is  an  oblong,  the  legs  and  arms 
as  straight  lines,  while  similar  straight  lines  are 
stuck  on  for  the  feet  and  fingers.  This  will  give  a 
practical  exemplification  further  of  the  truth,  how 
far  the  mind  is  generally  in  perception  from  being 
purely  receptive.  This  is,  indeed,  is  what  the  artist 
must  learn  to  acquire :  he  must  study  merely  to  see, 
when  he  would  naturally  be  inclined  to  generalize 
and  infer. 

23. — To  revert  again  to  the  question  of  succession. 


it  will  be  obvious  that  the  order  of  succession  as 
being  that  in  which  our  ideas  occur,  is  to  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  relation  of  simultaneity,  which  is 
matter  of  inference,  and  that  on  the  other  hand  pri¬ 
ority,  is  to  be  distinguished  from  sequence  with 
relation  to  the  reproduction  of  conceptions  and 
impressions  ;  the  tendency  which  a  prior  impression 
has  to  reproduce  that  which  succeeds  it,  being  merely 
the  recurrence  of  impressions  in  their  natural  order, 
whereas  this  order  would  be  reversed  in  the  con¬ 
trary  supposition.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  in 
fact,  any  reason  for  supposing  that  a  given  impression 
has  any  tendency  to  recal  those  which  preceded  it, 
apart  from  other  relations  existing  between  them, 
and  we  may,  accordingly,  distinguish  the  association 
of  succession  as  one  s ui  generis  and  being  as  more 
especially  the  principle  of  the  connexion  of  our  im¬ 
pressions  in  time.  It  is  indeed,  somewhat  singular, 
that  we  should  find  the  principle  generally  laid 
down  of  ‘  Vicinity  in  Time,”  in  the  language  of 
Stewart,  or  of  “  Connection  in  Time,”  whether  si¬ 
multaneous,  preceding  or  successive,  in  that  of  Cole¬ 
ridge,  and  the  superior  importance  of  succession 
overlooked.  How  completely  is  a  child  puzzled, 
when  asked  to  begin  at  the  middle  of  any  thing  it 
has  learnt,  and  if  asked  a  question  referring  to  the 
end  of  the  multiplication  table  for  instance,  it  will 
often  have  to  go  back  to  the  beginning.  Most  per¬ 
sons  would  find  it  a  troublesome  task  to  say  the  al¬ 
phabet  backwards,  from  Z  to  A. 

To  be  continued 

^ERRATAr^IN^NoT^d- 

Section  9,  line  8. — ’For  proportions  read  propo¬ 
sitions. 

Id.  Note,  lines  5  and  6. — Between  intuitively 
and  only  the  word  or  is  omitted. 

ERRATA  IN  No.  37. 

Section  12,  line  8. — For  sense  read  scene 

Section  16,  line  6. — After  principle  the  inverted 
commas  are  omitted.  Same  line,  for  often  read  only. 

Section  17,  note,  line  1. — For  probably  read  pro¬ 
bable. 

Id.  Note  2,  line  7. — Inverted  commas  omitted 
after  indication,  and  carried  on  by  mistake  to  the  end 
of  the  sentence . 


ON  THE  LAWS  OF  THE  VEGETATIVE 
FUNCTIONS. 

It  is  reasonable,  when  we  desire  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  any  living  being,  to  employ  all  the 
means  which  may  contribute  towards  its  per¬ 
fection.  We  have  seen  in  the  preceding  chap¬ 
ter,  that  man  is  born  sickly  or  healthy,  deformed 
or  well  shaped,  an  idiot  or  genius, — in  short, 
that  the  human  being  enters  life  with  the  greatest 
modifications  of  bodily  and  mental  endowments. 
The  innate  constitution,  then,  which  depends  on 
both  parents,  and  the  state  of  the  mother  during 
pregnancy,  is  the  basis  of  all  future  development. 

Being  placed  in  the  world,  man  is  subjected 
in  every  respect  to  the  laws  of  organization. 
Organization  is  influenced  by  light,  air,  climate, 
nourishment,  bodily  exercise,  rest,  sleep,  cleanli¬ 
ness,  and  excretions.  The  body  of  man,  like 
other  organised  beings,  undergoes  various  changes  : 
it  begins,  increases,  arrives  at  its  full  growth, 
decreases,  and  dies.  There  is  a  certain  regularity 
in  the  succession  of  these  natural  changes; 
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and,  accordingly,  the  duration  of  life  is  divided 
into  different  periods,  commonly  called  ages. 

These  changes  cannot  be  entirely  prevented, 
but  they  may  be  accelerated  or  retarded  by 
external  influences.  The  regulation  of  all  the 
conditions  which  contribute  to  the  development 
of  the  body,  and  of  its  parts,  and  to  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  life,  constitutes  what  is  termed  Physical 
Education. 

I  shall  not  endeavour  to  explain  life.  I  am 
satisfied  to  say,  that  it  embraces  all  the  vital 
functions  from  conception  to  death.  It  certainly 
depends  on  various  conditions,  several  of  which 
are  not  yet  sufficiently  understood.  The  chemi¬ 
cal  explanation  is  not  more  satisfactory  than 
that  founded  on  mere  mechanical  laws.  Life  is 
more  than  the  effect  of  a  machine,  more  than  a 
crystallization.  The  life  of  man  is  also  more 
than  the  organization  of  a  plant,  and  even  more 
than  that  of  an  animal.  Some  fluids  belong  to 
its  necessary  conditions,  such  as  caloric,  and  the 
electric  fluid;  but  it  remains  undecided  how  far 
some  ancient  and  modern  physiologists  are  right 
or  wrong  in  speaking  of  a  peculiar  vital  princi¬ 
ple,  which,  in  ancient  times,  often  was  called 
the  soul  of  the  world;  and  which  sometimes 
has  been  confounded  with  the  immortal  soul 
of  man. 

Idle  modern  physiologists  consider  rather  the 
functions  of  man,  than  the  principles  of  which 
he  is  composed.  They  place  together  the  func¬ 
tions  without  consciousness,  and  call  them  au¬ 
tomatic  life;  while  the  functions  with  con¬ 
sciousness,  are  known  under  the  name  of  animal, 
or  phrenic  life. 

It  is  not  yet  generally  admitted,  that  the 
phrenic,  as  well  as  automatic  functions,  depend 
on  the  organization.  Physical  education,  how¬ 
ever,  evidently  rises  in  importance,  if  the  man¬ 
ifestations  of  the  mind  are  modified  in  energy 
and  quality  by  the  influence  of  the  body. 

In  this  respect,  various  opinions  have  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  still  prevail.  There  is  an  ancient 
belief  in  oriental  countries,  that  the  body  pre¬ 
vents  the  soul  from  communicating  with  superior 
beings,  and  from  exercising  freely  its  powers. 
Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  almost  all  metaphysicians, 
fancied  that,  in  this  life,  thoughts  might  be 
manifested  without  the  medium  of  organization. 
The  body  was  considered  as  a  prison  of  the  soul. 
Hence  the  great  tendency  to  deliver  the  im¬ 
mortal  soul  from  the  mortal  body;  hence  the 
spontaneous  vexations  and  torments  of  the  body ; 
and  hence  many  nonsensical  ideas  of  castigation. 

This  opinion,  however  ancient  it  may  ber  is 
yet  erroneous.  Experience,  which  must  con¬ 
stantly  guide  our  reasoning,  proves  the  depen¬ 
dence  of  the  mental  operations  on  the  body 
during  this  life. 

The  duration  of  life  is  commonly  divided  into 
infancy,  adolescence,  adult,  and  old  age.  With 
respect  to  physical  education,  the  time  from 
birth  to  that  of  full  growth,  is  the  most  important. 
It  is  preparatory  for  the  rest  of  our  days,  and 
has  also  a  great  influence  on  our  offspring.  It 
may  be  subdivided  into  several  periods,  the  first 
of  which,  is  that  from  birth  to  two  years,  or  to 


that  of  the  first  dentition, — I  call  it  infancy: 
The  second,  from  two  to  seven  years,  or  to  the 
second  dentition, — viz.,  childhood  :  The  third, 
from  seven  years  to  puberty, — viz.,  adolescence  : 
The  fourth,  from  puberty  to  full  growth,  or  to 
the  period  of  marriage.  Before  I  enter  into 
details  on  these  periods,  I  shall  notice  some 
general  considerations,  and  begin  with  longevity. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  life  of  man  has 
diminished  with  the  duration  of  the  world ;  it  is 
more  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  years  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Old  Testament  were  shorter  than 
ours.  It  is  a  common  observation,  that  the 
same  term  has  quite  different  meanings  among 
different  nations,  and  even  in  the  same  nation  at 
different  periods  of  its  history.  The  English 
and  Germans,  for  instance,  measure  the  distances 
of  localities  by  miles;  but  it  is  known,  that 
about  six  English  miles  make  only  one  mile  in 
Germany.  In  the  same  wray,  it  may  be  that 
the  expression  year ,  did  not  always  denote  the 
same  lapse  of  time.  It  is  also  possible,  that  the 
duration  of  a  family,  that  is,  of  all  male  descen¬ 
dants,  wras  considered  as  the  continuation  of  the 
same  life,  as  it  is  still  a  common  saying,  that 
parents  continue  to  live  in  their  children.  Men, 
like  quadrupeds,  commonly  live  in  the  state  of 
nature  five  or  six  times  longer  than  they  grow  ; 
and  many  individuals  of  the  human  race,  arrive 
still  at  an  age  corresponding  to  these  propor¬ 
tions.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  that 
the  Jews  made  an  exception  from  the  physical 
law's  in  general,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
more  probable  that  life,  generally  speaking,  is 
shortened  by  artificial  means,  rather  than  by  the 
lapse  of  time  since  the  creation. 

Among  the  causes  which  contribute  to  lon¬ 
gevity,  the  most  important  is,  the  innate  bodily 
constitution.  In  this  respect,  savages  have  an 
advantage  over  civilised  nations.  The  health  of 
the  former  is  more  durable,  and  they  do  not 
experience  a  number  of  bodily  and  mental 
disorders  with  which  the  latter  are  molested. 

A  moderate  temperature  is  more  conducive  to 
old  age,  than  great  heat.  The  latter  accelerates 
the  natural  changes  of  organized  beings,  and 
brings  them  sooner  to  death.  Pure,  dry,  and 
cold  air,  moderate  exercise  of  all  the  bodily  and 
mental  faculties,  a  good  physical  education  in 
genera],  and  quietude  of  the  mind,  are  all  very 
favourable  to  longevity. 

On  the  contrary,  hereditary  dispositions  to 
diseases,  a  wreakly  constitution,  great  and  sudden 
changes  of  temperature,  intemperance,  w  ant  of 
bodily  exercise,  noxious  occupations,  too  great 
application  of  the  mental  powers,  misery,  un¬ 
wholesome  food,  a  want  of  sufficient  rest,  every 
kind  of  debilitating  influences,  disagreeable 
affections  of  the  mind,  such  as  jealousy,  envy, 
fear,  grief,  & c.,  are  hurtful  to  health. 

The  influence  of  nature  in  preserving  the 
species,  and  also  the  individuals,  is  great,  and 
has  been  spoken  of  at  all  times,  under  the  name 
of  vis  plastica,  or  vis  medicatrix  naturae.  It  is 
visible  in  the  healthy  and  diseased  state.  Yet,  how¬ 
ever  effectual  nature,  and  however  favourable  all 
circumstances  may  be,  the  succession  of  the 
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different  ages  cannot  be  prevented,  and  death  is 
at  last  unavoidable.  Physical  education  can 
produce  only  modifications,  but  can  never  an¬ 
nihilate  the  immutable  laws  of  the  Creator. 

The  modifications  produced  in  the  body  by 
external  circumstances,  deserve  next  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Plants  and  animals  which  can  live  in 
various  climates,  are  extremely  modified  by  the 
influence  of  outward  conditions.  Fruit-trees 
which  have  been  transplanted  from  the  south  to 
the  north,  bring  forth  the  same  kind  of  fruit, 
but  of  modified  qualities.  The  grapes  of  France 
excel  those  of  England. 

Leibnitz  has  already  remarked,  that  plants 
and  animals  show  the  same  type  of  configura¬ 
tion,  are  long  and  slender,  or  short  and  stout,  in 
different  countries.  We  may  add,  that  it  is  the 
same  with  man.  In  Angora,  the  beard  of  the 
men  is  modified  like  the  hair  of  animals.  In 
countries  where  the  grass  of  the  meadows  is 
long,  the  cattle  are  tall,  and  animals  in  general 
have  long  extremities.  Mankind  shows  a  simi¬ 
lar  make. 

The  influence  of  physical  education  may  be 
examined  with  respect  to  the  body  as  a  whole, 
or  to  the  individual  systems,  such  as  the  muscles, 
blood-vessels,  bones,  nerves,  digestive  organs, 
&c.  It  is  certain,  and  generally  known,  that 
climate,  and  manner  of  living,  modify  the  whole 
organization  of  man.  Climate,  in  its  general 
acceptation,  designates  not  only  temperature, 
but  all  external  influences,  particularly  air,  light, 
dryness  and  moisture,  and  food.  A  particular 
effect  produced  by  a  high  temperature  on  living 
beings  is,  that  they  undergo  their  natural  changes 
with  greater  celerity  than  in  colder  regions. 
Annual  plants  of  the  south,  the  aloes  for  instance, 
when  carried  into  northern  countries,  last  many 
years. 

It  is  quite  superfluous  to  insist  on  the  modifi¬ 
cations  produced  in  organized  beings  by  food, 
and  other  external  circumstances.  Who  does 
not  know,  that  the  constituent  parts  of  milk, 
such  as  butter,  cheese,  and  whey,  of  the  same 
cow,  vary  according  to  the  food  with  which  she 
is  nourished ;  that  the  flesh  of  roes,  hares,  rab¬ 
bits,  fowls,  & c.,  though  each  sort  preserves  its 
specific  taste,  is  greatly  modified  by  the  food  on 
which  the  animal  lives  ? 

This  principle,  however,  is  not  sufficiently 
attended  to  in  the  physical  educatian  of  chil¬ 
dren  ;  they  are  commonly  treated  according  to 
a  general  plan,  while  external  circumstances 
ought  to  be  regulated  according  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  temperament. 

In  this  respect,  a  very  important  question  may 
be  examined ;  viz.,  How  far  may  external  cir¬ 
cumstances  contribute  to  the  development  of 
individual  parts  of  the  body  ?  It  is  known  that 
different  systems  of  the  body,  such  as  the  muscles, 
the  nerves,  the  digestive  organs,  &c.,  do  not 
possess  precisely  equal  activity  in  the  same  indi¬ 
vidual.  It  would  be  extremely  interesting  to 
ascertain,  that  such  or  such  a  climate,  such  or 
such  food,  See.,  is  more  or  less  favourable  to  the 
improvement  of  particular  systems  of  the  body. 


The  same  degree  of  excitement,  whether  of 
temperature  or  of  food,  may  stimulate  one  sys¬ 
tem,  and  weaken  another.  Great  heat  accele¬ 
rates  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  debilitates 
the  digestive  organs.  As  the  manifestations  of 
the  mind  depend  on  organization,  it  is  conceiv¬ 
able  why  even  talents  and  moral  feelings  depend 
on  the  influence  of  climate  and  nourishment. 
All  observations  of  this  kind,  have  been  made 
merely  with  respect  to  health,  and  the  intellect 
in  general.  But  as  medical  men  admit  that 
some  drugs  act  more  on  the  nerves,  others  on  the 
blood-vessels,  others  on  the  skin,  others  on  the 
abdominal,  or  urinary  secretions,  why  should 
aliments,  and  other  external  influences,  not  be 
more  or  less  favourable  to  individual  parts  of  the 
body  ?  In  this  way,  nutrition,  and  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  external  circumstances,  will  increase  in 
importance,  as  they  are  discovered  to  contribute 
not  only  to  the  development  and  organic  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  body  in  general,  but  also  to  the 
improvement  of  single  parts. 

In  this  respect,  our  knowledge  is  by  no  means 
satisfactory  ;  yet  every  one  will  feel  the  import' 
ance  of  these  considerations,  and  wish  for  posi' 
tive  observations.  This  interesting  subject,  in' 
deed,  deserves  the  attention,  not  only  of  medical 
men,  but  of  all  those  who  have  the  charge  of 
education. 

I  shall  now  add  some  ideas  concerning  the  re' 
gulation  of  the  vegetative  functions,  during  the 
time  from  birth,  to  the  period  of  full  growth,  or 
marriage. 

PERIOD  I. 

From  birth,  to  the  age  of  two  years,  or  infancy. 

In  this  age,  the  mortality  of  children  is  the 
greatest;  and  hence  the  care  bestowed  on  their 
treatment  must  be  proportionate  to  the  dangers 
to  which  they  are  exposed.  Let  us,  then,  see 
what  is  to  be  done,  with  a  view  to  regulating 
external  influences  upon  them.  I  have  already 
stated,  that  the  most  important  requisite  to 
health  and  prosperity,  is  a  good  innate  constitu¬ 
tion.  Among  the  external  circumstances  after 
birth,  the  most  essential  are  temperature  and 
food. 

(To  he  Continued.) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  People's  Phrenological 
Journal. 

Birmingham,  Oct.  5,  J843. 

Dear  Sir, — At  page  394  you  enquire  whether  the 
manifestations  of  the  love  of  home  was  produced  by 
exciting  the  portion  of  brain  immediately  resting  on 
philogenitiveness — the  spot  which  the  Americans 
consider  the  organ  of  inhabitiveness,  etc.  I  have 
great  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  such  was  the 
fact,  and  that  the  organ  of  concentrativeness  lies 
a  little  above  it,  and  not  below,  according  to  Dr. 
Vimont,  and  others.  I  had  stated  this  as  a  fact  in 
the  fifth  number  of  the  Phreno  Magnet,  wishing  to 
call  the  attention  of  phrenologists  to  this  long  dis¬ 
puted  point.  Mr.  Spencer  Hall,  happening  to  be  in 
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Birmingham,  I  called  on  him,  and  questioned  him  on 
the  subject — he  very  kindly  magnetized  his  young 
men  to  prove  that  I  was  right,  repeating  the  mani¬ 
festations  several  times.  The  only  difference  is,  Mr. 
Hall  operates  on  his  patients  standing;  and,  when 
exciting  inhabitiveness,  they  sit  down,  but  the 
exclamations  are  similar  to  those  I  have  described. 
When  concentrativeness  is  excited,  the  patient 
stands  up  in  a  position  somewhat  like  firmness,  im¬ 
moveable,  with  the  eyes  open.  My  daughter  was  as 
firmly  fixed  in  her  chair,  but  the  eyes  were  closed. 
Mr.  Rumball  is  quite  correct  in  his  views  on  this 
subject ;  but,  as  he  is  daily  more  convinced  of  the 
delusions  of  mesmerism,  so  am  I  daily  more  con¬ 
vinced  of  its  great  and  important  truths.  In  con¬ 
clusion,  I  will  just  remark,  that  I  have  witnessed 
all  the  beautiful  experiments  produced  by  Mr.  Hall, 
in  private,  but  I  have  seen  nothing  at  all  confirming 
the  views  of  Mr.  Atkinson. 

I  am.  Sir, 

With  respect, 

Charles  Pembrook. 


[We  are  much  obliged bjr  the  above  communication ; 
as  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  in  confirmation  of  the  views  of 
those  phrenologists,  who  locate  the  organ  of  inha¬ 
bitiveness  lower  down  than  that  of  concentrativeness. 
We  have  produced  different  results — this  only  shews 
the  necessity  of  further  observations — great  precision 
is  necessary,  in  exciting  the  organ,  the  slightest  mo¬ 
tion  of  head,  is  sufficient  to  bring  another  portion  of 
the  brain  than  that  intended  to  be  excited,  under  the 
point  of  contact.  The  latter  part  of  Mr.  P.’s  letter 
seems  opposed  to  the  notion  that  we  can  obtain  cer¬ 
tain  knowledge  of  the  localities  of  the  organs,  by 
mesmeric  experiments.  Mr.  Atkinson  tells  us  he  has 
succeeded  in  producing  manifestions  of  his  new 
organ  in  the  cerebellum  in  many  cases.  Dr.  Elliotson 
bears  witess  to  this.  Mr.  Atkinson  felt  convinced 
of  the  existence  of  the  organs.  Mr.  P.  says  he  has 
tried  the  effect  of  exciting  the  parts  indicated  by  Mr, 
Atkinson,  as  the  seat  of  these  organs,  on  his  own 
patients,  and  the  very  sensitive  ones  of  Mr.  Spencer 
Hall;  and  nothing  confirmative  of  Mr.  A.’s  views 
has  resulted.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  P.  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  manifestations  of  inhabitiveness  from 
touching  a  particular-  part,  and  the  effect  follows. 
These  experiments  ought  not  to  satisfy  us,  unless 
performed  under  circumstances  in  which  the  ope¬ 
rator  and  the  patient  are  both  ignorant  of  the  portion 
of  brain  being  pointed  at.  This  only  will  satisfy  the 
scientific  enquirer,  that  the  result  is  from  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  the  organ,  uninfluenced  by  the  will  of 
the  operator,  or  fancy  of  the  patient.] — Ed. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

H.  D.  Rickards. — We  are  sure  Mr.  R.  will  ex¬ 
cuse  our  publishing  his  letter,  as  it  contains  nothing 
new  in  respect  to  science  in  general,  or  the  question 
which  has  been  discussed  with  Mr.  Burke.  Mr.  B  • 
was  entitled  to  the  last  letter  ;  and  we  have,  as  far 
as  possible,  shielded  Mr.  R.  from  any  further  attack. 
We  think,  and  we  hope  Mr.  R.  will  agree  with  us, 
that  it  would  be  unwise  to  renew  the  personal  dis¬ 
cussion  ;  and  the  explanation  cannot  be  required, — 
all  who  have  taken  an  interest  in  the  discussion, 
must  know  the  facts  alluded  to. 

A  Subscriber,  Cheltenham. — There  has  been  no 
irregularity  in  the  publication  of  Gall’s  works  in 
London, — the  delay  must  have  arisen  with  the 


country  agent.  The  “  Phrenological  Library  ”  will 
be  regularly  continued,  till  the  most  popular  works 
are  completed.  It  is  impossible  to  state  what  will 
be  the  cost  of  the  whole,  as  the  number  and  extent 
of  the  works  are  not  yet  determined.  Gall  will  be 
completed  in  about  four  volumes. 

A.  H. — We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  accounts  of 
lectures  delivered ;  but,  of  course,  cannot  pledge 
ourselves  to  publish  them.  Any  particulars  as  to 
terms,  and  the  address  of  popular  lecturers,  we  would 
publish. 

fV.  M. — We  cannot  insert  personalities,  however 
wittily  expressed.  Mr.  Rumball  very  likely  thinks 
he  is  doing  good  by  opposing  mesmerism, — and  his 
opposition  would  only  be  fed  by  abuse.  Such  organi¬ 
zations  require  facts,  and  to  be  left  alone, — when 
they  will  either  be  convinced  of  the  truth,  or  with¬ 
draw  from  the  contest. 

Clara  should  try  mesmerism, — we  have  known 
several  cases  of  fits,  if  not  cured,  alleviated. 

A.  S.,  Newcastle. — Gall  certainly  is  the  best  book, 
to  begin  with,  if  the  science  is  really  to  be  studied. 
The  elementary  works  may  supply  some  instruc¬ 
tion  ;  but  they  serve  more  to  amuse  the  curious 
than  for  any  other  purpose. 

A  Mothtr  must  let  us  see  the  child; — we  cannot 
offer  any  advice  from  a  mere  description  of  the  case. 

F.  S.— Consult  a  medical  man,  who  is  a  phreno¬ 
logist  : — moral  and  medical  treatment  must  be 
combined. 

A  Student. — Mr.  Burke  will  very  likely  explain 
his  theory  of  races  in  the  Journal. 

A  Sheffield  Subscriber. — We  consider  jealousy  a 
compound  feeling.  Some  mesmerists  may  have  fan¬ 
cied  an  organ  for  jealousy,  but  its  existence  cer¬ 
tainly  is  not  proved. 

We  have  received  several  papers  with  accounts  of 
mesmeric  lectures.  The  experiments  are  so  similar, 
and  the  same  description  of  phenomena  have  been 
reported  so  often,  that,  as  far  as  they  go,  we  have  no 
need  of  reiteration ;  but  we  watch  carefully  for  fresh 
facts,  to  confirm,  correct,  and  refute  the  different 
theories  which  have  been  propounded. 

PHRENOLOGICAL  LIBRARY. 

Commencing  with  Gall’s  Works  on  Cerebral 
Physiology  ;  or,  the  Functions  of  the  Brain.  Pub¬ 
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A  COMPLETE  SYSTEM  OF  PHRENOLOGY. 


( Continued .) 

Mr.  Hume,  it  is  well  known,  wished  to  prove, 
“that  utility  is  the  constituent  or  measure  of 
virtue.”  Dr.  Smith  remarks  upon  this  notion 
that  it  was  plainly  saying,  we  have  no  other 
reason  for  praising  a  man  than  we  have  for  prais¬ 
ing  a  chest  of  drawers.* 

A  system  has  been  propounded  making  the 
utility  by  which  we  measure  virtue  proportionate 
to  the  individual  advantage  we  gain  from  the 
act,  thus  making  virtue  merely  the  search  of 
pleasure,  or  personal  gratification.  If  it  gives 
up  one  pleasure,  it  is  only  for  a  greater.  If  pre¬ 
sent  enjoyment  is  sacrificed,  it  is  only  to  obtain 
some  gratification  reckoned  fairly  worth  the 
barter,  and  while  apparently  striving  for  the 
good  of  others ;  personal  gratification  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  are  the  only  motives  to  the  act.  f 

Dr.  Hutcheson  maintains,  very  strenuously, 
that  there  exists  a  moral  sense  on  which  our  per¬ 
ceptions  of  virtue  are  founded,  independent  of 
all  other  considerations. 

Paley,  whose  works  upon  Ethics,  were  for  a 
time  text  books,  which  were  quoted  and  referred 
to  as  unerring  authorities  upon  this  subject,  was 
an  advocate  for  the  selfish  system.  Under  a 
rather  modified  form,  “  virtue  consists,”  he  says, 
“in  doing  good  to  mankind,  in  obedience  to  the 
will  of  God,  and  for  the  sake  of  everlasting  hap¬ 
piness,”  thus  making  private  happiness  and  en¬ 
joyment  the  motive. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  allude  to  the  various 
doctrines  of  sympathy,  innate  and  factitious 
goodness  which  have  been  maintained  by  Smith, 
Reid,  Stewart,  Lord  Karnes,  Sir  James  Mack¬ 
intosh,  and  others.  Enough  has  been  said  to 
show,  that  with  the  uncertainty  which  existed 
upon  this  point,  it  was  utterly  impossible  that 
laws  could  be  framed,  or  social  institutions  esta¬ 
blished  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  man, 
and  therefore  however  benevolent  might  be  the 
intentions  of  legislators  and  governors,  their  ig¬ 
norance  prevented  them  carrying  into  effect  their 
own  wishes.  We  find  that  laws  have  been  made 
one  year,  and  found  in  some  instances  to  increase 
rather  than  diminish  the  evil  they  were  levelled 
against;  and  in  scarce  one  instance  can  it  be 
stated,  that  the  passing  of  an  act  of  parliament 

*  Lib.  cit.  p.  32.  tLib.  cit.  p.  64, 


has  been  productive  of  the  benefit  calculates 
upon  by  the  framers,  nor  could  it  possibly  be  so. 
They  were  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  what  con¬ 
stituted  the  Being  for  whom  they  were  presuming 
to  make  laws,  instead  of  studying  to  qualify 
themselves  for  the  task.  What  has  been  deemed 
at  one  time,  a  serious  crime,  deserving  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  death  at  another,  is  considered  as  a  tri¬ 
fling  offence,  for  which  a  few  months’  imprison¬ 
ment  is  sufficient  penalty.  Can  such  things,  in¬ 
volving  the  dearest  interest  of  the  whole  family  of 
mankind,  have  been  left  by  nature  or  a  beneficent 
and  intelligent  Creator  to  chance  or  the  caprices 
of  men  to  decide  on  these  important  points — • 
men  selected  often  without  any  merit  of  their 
own,  but  merely  on  account  of  the  riches  pos¬ 
sessed  by  some  relative  or  friend.  Must  there 
not  be  fixed  in  nature’s  code  of  laws,  a  standard 
by  which  should  be  judged  the  actions  of  men  ? 
and  phrenology  alone  will  enable  us  to  discover 
it — by  it  alone  can  be  proved  to  demonstration 
the  positive  existence  of  right  and  wrong — of 
virtue  and  vice.  Man’s  brain  shows  an  organ, 
and  in  connection  there  must  be  a  faculty  of  the 
sense  of  justice:  let  it  be  cultivated,  and  those 
acts  which  are  in  accordance  with  the  sentiment 
in  connection  with  otherwise  a  highly  developed 
and  cultivated  organization,  must  be  admitted 
as  just  and  right,  exactly  as  in  other  cases  those 
who  have  been  most  highly  endowed  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  point,  and  in  addition  have  had  a  general 
good  organization,  and  opportunities  for  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  such  powers,  are  admitted  as  arbiters 
of  what  agrees  with  the  laws  of  nature  in  regard 
to  the  particular  object  they  decide  on.  Indi¬ 
vidual  taste,  or  idiosjmcrasy,  is  not  allowed  to 
interfere  with  or  regulate  in  matters  of  less 
moment,  why,  then,  on  a  point  involving  the 
well-being  of  all,  should  individual  notions  be 
taken  as  a  basis  to  erect  a  structure  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  all. 

Phrenology  enables  us  to  account  for  these 
peculiar  and  varying  notions  of  virtue  and 
justice,  by  a  reference  to  the  predominating 
organs  in  the  heads  of  the  individuals  entertain¬ 
ing  them.  A  predominating  benevolence,  with 
large  intellect  and  a  moderate  development  of 
the  organ  of  conscientiousness,  would  lead  to  the 
utilitarian  doctrines:  the  propounders  felt  but 
little  innate  love  of  justice,  but  saw  intellectually 
the  advantages  resulting  from  right  conduct 
and  desiring  from  their  benevolence  the  good  of 
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all,  of  course  what  was  believed  likely  to  conduce 
to  this  end,  was  advocated  upon  what  appeared 
to'  them  the  strongest  principle  of  right.  The 
selfish  philosophy  is  based  upon  a  predominance 
of  the  posterior  and  lateral  region  with  good 
intellect.  In  Paley,  we  have  it  modified  by  his 
veneration,  which  introduces  obedience  to  God 
as  our  rule — but  leave  the  selfish  feelings  in  full 
sway.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  the  phre¬ 
nological  views  of  the  organ  of  conscientious¬ 
ness. 

Situation. — In  the  posterior  and  lateral  por¬ 
tions  of  the  coronal  region  of  the  brain  upwards 
from  cautiousness  and  backwards  from  hope, 
extending  on  each  side  of  firmness  the  whole  extent 
of  that  organ.  When  well  developed,  this  part  of 
the  head  rises  high  above  cautiousness,  and  the 
shape  of  the  back  of  the  head  over  the  top  is 
that  of  a  blunt  arch;  when  small,  it  presents 
a  sloping  off  appearance  similar  to  a  pent-house. 
If  firmness  is  likewise  small,  this  part  of  the 
head  is  flattened  in  appearance. 

Primitive  Function. —  The  sentiment  of 
what  is  right,  the  desire  to  render  unto  every  one 
what  is  his  due.  It  is  not  merely  limited  in  its 
sphere  of  activity  to  doing  that  which  the  law 
does  not  disaprove  or  take  cognizance  of,  but 
extends  to  every  action,  word,  and  even  thought, 
in  matters  often  considered  in  themselves  as 
trifling,  but  the  performance  of  which  marks  the 
innate  sense  of  justice  in  an  individual. 

Auxiliary  Faculties. — Among  the  most 
prominent,  may  be  ranked  self-esteem  and  love 
of  approbation.  When  these  pow'ers  are  com¬ 
bined,  the  highest  results  may  be  expected ;  if 
accompanied  by  a  general  good  development  of 
the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  we  are 
prompted  to  just  acts  to  secure  our  own  self- 
respect  and  the  esteem  of  others,  and  conscien¬ 
tiousness  is  gratified  by  having  done  a  good  act. 
Cautiousness  and  secretiveness  also  aid  this  power 
by  restraining  the  manifestations  of  the  propen¬ 
sities  which  would  lead  to  violating  its  dictates ; 
and  further,  by  restraining  its  own  manifesta¬ 
tions  until  reason  points  out  the  right  way  of 
gratifying  it ;  all  the  moral  and  elevating  facul¬ 
ties  assist  this  power. 

Antagonist  Faculties — The  whole  of  the 
faculties,  the  organs  of  which  are  placed  in  the 
lateral  and  occipital  regions  of  the  brain,  when 
acting  generally,  oppose  the  dominion  of  con¬ 
scientiousness.  Most  especially,  are  the  irrascible 
and  selfish  propensities — the  decided  of  enemies 
of  the  faculty  under  consideration — the  desire  to 
accumulate,  to  conceal,  to  destroy,  or  oppose,  all 
have  a  tendency  to  vioiate  and  encroach  upon 
the  rights  of  others, 

Manifestations. — This  faculty  is  manifested 
in  the  acts  and  in  the  judgments  we  pass  upon 
men  and  events  in  general,  and  the  correctness  of 
either  bears  no  invariable  relation  to  the  general 
intellectual  powers  of  men.  In  all  ages  it  has  been 
observed,  that  among  the  most  illiterate,  there 
are  some  with  the  nicest  perceptions  of  justice. 
This  fact  has  given  rise  to  the  proverb,  that  the 
“  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God.”  St. 
Paul  mentions  a  class  of  men  who  are  a  law  unto 


themselves.  This  power  has  generally  been  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  immaterial  quality  of  the  soul,  as 
something  altogether  superior  to  and  independent 
of  man  s  organization.  Who,  then,  would  think 
that  this  innate  disposition  to  do  gocd,  to  act 
justly,  should  be  proved  by  modem  science  to  be 
dependent  upon  a  portion  of  the  brain  ;  but  im¬ 
pious  as  the  idea  may  seem  to  many  it  is  a  truth, 
and  should  be  openly  proclaimed,  however  it 
may  incur  the  opprobrium  of  the  ignorant  and 
prejudiced. 

In  the  different  relations  of  life  this  feeling 
gives  rise  to  the  sense  of  duty,  and  the  recipro¬ 
cal  sentiment  of  right.  Gratitude  for  favors 
springs  from  it  combined  with  benevolence. 
Equity  in  deciding  upon  disputed  questions,  re¬ 
garding  either  principles  or  property,  as  well  as 
the  desire  to  reward  good,  and  to  punish  bad  ac¬ 
tions,  spring  from  the  activity  of  this  organ. 
When,  but  which  is  rarely  the  case,  predomi¬ 
nantly  active,  the  judgment  will  be  severe — 
strict  justice,  rather  than  mercy,  will  be  con¬ 
sidered.  When  deficient,  the  individual  will 
attribute  his  own  predominating  motives  to 
act,  and  is  incapable  of  understanding  how 
any  one  can  act  from  a  principle  of  justice  and 
right,  independent  of  individual  benefit.  This 
faculty  being  proved,  in  connection  with  a  ma¬ 
terial  instrument,  we  are  enabled  to  understand 
how  individuals,  with  a  strong  sense  of  conscien¬ 
tiousness,  may  be  highly  moral,  but,  from  defi¬ 
ciency  in  other  portions  of  the  oj  ganization,  may 
not  be  at  all  religious;  and,  likewise,  how  indi¬ 
viduals,  who  scrupulously  attend  to  all  the  forms 
of  religious  worship,  may  be  lax  in  their  morality, 
without  a  necessity  of  their  being  hypocrites  in 
their  devotional  feelings.  This  power  may  be 
described  as  the  rudder  of  the  other  feelings, — and 
more,  it  not  only  guides  them  in  the  right  course, 
but,  often,  even  supplies  the  deficiencies  arising 
from  their  want  of  power.  The  sense  of  duty 
may  induce  to  the  care  of  offspring,  patient  in¬ 
dustry,  resistance  to  oppression,  when  the  primi¬ 
tive  feelings,  from  which  these  acts  spring,  are 
not  strong  enough  to  lead  to  these  results,  for 
their  own  gratification.  The  sense  of  duty,  like¬ 
wise,  serves  to  restrain  the  undue  gratification  of 
any  of  our  desires,  or  neglecting  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  what  to  us  may  be  irksome,  but  still 
is  required  to  be  done.  It  leads  to  punc¬ 
tuality  in  keeping  promises  and  appointments, 
but  restrains  the  tendency  to  make  them,  till  as¬ 
sured  of  the  probability  of  being  able  to  keep 
them.  When  deficient,  all  the  other  powers  will 
rule,  according  as  they  are  more  or  less  powerful, 
or  excited; — by  turns,  the  individuals  will  be 
kind  and  loving,  or  harsh  and  vindictive,  frugal 
and  penurious,  or  reckless  and  extravagant.  The 
important  functions  of  this  faculty  must  be  appa¬ 
rent  to  all, — and,  yet,  to  no  other  is  there  so  little 
excitement  offered,  in  the  present  system  of  train¬ 
ing  and  educating  children.  The  consequence 
is  that,  although  in  infants  the  organ  is  generally 
of  an  average  size,  in  adults,  it  is  a  rare  occur¬ 
rence  to  meet  with  a  large  development  of  con¬ 
scientiousness. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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Time — Duration — Succession — Change. 

( Continued  from  page  451.) 

24.  Succession,  however,  is  not  only  the  order 
of  our  thoughts,  but  also  the  necessary,  condition  of 
our  observation  of  motion  and  change,  into  which  it 
•enters  as  a  necessary  element.  “  The  horse  gallops.  ’ 
In  this  sentence,  we  express  that  which,  in  so  far  as 
it  is  visible  to  us,  is  the  same  animal,  first  seen  in 
one  position,  then  in  another,  and  in  various  directions 
relatively  to  ourselves.  But  this  is  not  all  that  the 
sentence  means,  it  includes  also  the  conception  of  the 
succession  of  these  various  positions,  existing  as  a 
series  of  steps  in  time.  Further,  that  we  may  appre¬ 
hend  at  all  the  same  animal  as  existing  in  various  po¬ 
sitions,  the  conception  of  succession  must  have  exist¬ 
ed  beforehand.  These  data  of  an  object — position, 
succession — are  clearly  all  that  experience  informs  us 
in  regard  to  action  or  motion,  and  hence  I  have  for 
some  time  inferred,  that  the  relation  of  succession 
was  the  sole  object  of  the  faculty  manifested  by  that 
portion  of  brain  now  termed  the  organ  of  eventuality. 
In  this  conviction  I  am  not  absolutely  fixed :  be¬ 
cause,  although  these  data  are  undoubtedly  all  that 
is  given  by  experience,  the  idea  of  c/ia?ige,  which, 
indeed,  eould  not  arise  without  experience,  yet  does 
not  seem  entirely  given  by  it.  This  idea  of  change 
is  not  much  brought  out  in  the  phrase  I  have  given ; 
but  in  this,  "  the  wax  melts,”  it  is.  We  cannot,  I 
think,  absolutely  resolve  this  phenomenon  into  the 
mere  data  of  experience  given  above.  It  seems, 
therefore,  not  improbable  to  me,  that  there  are  two 
organs  in  this  region,  of  which  the  external  is  that 
of  succession,  and  that  in  the  medium  line  manifests 
the  idea  of  change.  In  any  case  it  is  obvious,  that 
a  special  faculty  for  events,  must  be  a  special  faculty, 
or  faculties,  for  recognising  succession  and  change. 
The  onl}r  question  is,  is  this  faculty  single  or  two¬ 
fold  ?  for  it  is  perfectly  clear,  that  change  and  suc¬ 
cession  only  are  special  to  our  conception  of  an 
event,  and  that  the  external  aspects  which  indicate 
change,  are  recognised  by  the  same  perceptive, 
faculties  of  figure,  position,  extension,  etc.  which 
take  notice  of  objects  when  stationary.  What  is 
special,  belongs  clearly  to  the  element  of  time,  and 
the  domain  of  ideas, 

25.  This  analysis  would,  of  course,  not  be  inter¬ 
fered  with  by  facts,  in  support  of  the  organ  of 
eventuality  ;  because,  whether  we  speak  of  events 
generally,  or  only  of  what  is  special  to  an  event, 
those  facts  which  support  the  connection  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  portion  of  brain,  with  an  aptitude  for  observ¬ 
ing  and  remembering  events,  are  equally  to  the 
purpose.  But  the  distinction  in  question  is  of  much 
importance  in  organology  notwithstanding  :  it  leaves 
the  facts  already  received  precisely  as  they  were, 
but  it  further  points  out  many  new  consequences, 
and  much  enlarges  the  sphere  of  our  observation. 
For,  if  succession  be  manifested  by  this  portion  of 
brain,  then  not  only  should  there  be  an  aptitude 
for  knowledge  of  events,  but  also  for  continuity  of 
exposition,  and  for  the  reproduction  of  long  con¬ 
nected  chains  of  thought.  The  correctness  of  my 
analysis  of  action,  as  conceived  by  us,  is  not  depen¬ 
dent  on  a  question  of  organology  ;  but  the  connec¬ 
tion  of  change  and  succession  with  the  special  organ 
in  the  brain,  which  has  been  termed  that  of  eventu¬ 
ality,  is  supported  on  those  very  facts  which  have 
been,  or  might  be  adduced,  in  support  of  the  re- 
#eived  functions  of  this  organ. 


26.  It  had  not  been  my  intention  to  have  brou»h  t 
forward  any  facts  in  organology,  save  with  relation 
to  my  special  views  on  the  organ  of  contrast.  In 
proceeding  to  cite  examples  in  support  of  the  con¬ 
nection  of  the  ability  and  tendency  to  study  action, 
with  the  development  of  the  portion  of  brain  above 
the  organs  of  individuality  and  locality,  and  corres¬ 
ponding  to  the  centre  of  the  forehead,  it  is  not  the 
establishment  of  the  justness  of  my  own  views, 
with  regard  to  an  organ  of  succession  which  I  have 
in  contemplation.  This  would  require  a  class  of 
facts  in  some  measure  different,  and  a  full  develop¬ 
ment  of  them  ;  that  is,  a  specific  reference  to  the 
mental  manifestations  of  each  of  the  individuals 
cited.  I  am  doing  further  injustice  to  the  force  of 
the  cases,  even  with  reference  to  the  received  view, 
by  merely  enumerating  them.  Again,  the  examples 
I  cite,  have  some  of  them  been  previously  given  by 
other  authors,  and  I  have  not  made  any  effort  to 
accumulate  cases,  but  have  taken  such  as  readily  oc¬ 
curred  to  me,  or  as  I  had  immediately  at  hand. 
Neither  shall  I  cite  any  case  of  my  own  personal 
experience  of  individuals.  On  this  very  account 
then,  the  strength  of  these  instances  will  be  greater, 
because  they  are  casual,  and  brought  together  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  are  all  such  as  admit 
of  being  readily  tested  in  the  justness  of  their  appli  - 
cations,  the  instances  being  those  of  authors  and 
artists  whose  works  are  familiar  to  the  public. 
My  object  in  addressing  them  will  be,  to  show 
how  deeply  the  foundations  of  phrenology  are  laid 
in  fact,  and  to  secure  the  readers  of  this  journal  in 
their  general  adherence  to  its  truths.  Nothing  can 
be  more  absurd  than  the  constant  and  stale  repetition 
of  allusions  to  Galileo,  Harvey,  and  the  fate  of  all 
new  sciences,  in  relation  to  phrenology,  since  it  is 
now  no  new  science  in  reference  to  the  life  of  man, 
the  only  consideration  in  this  case,  and  since  almost 
every  other  has  been  revolutionized  since  its  appear¬ 
ance.  Zoology,  by  the  labours  of  Cuvier;  Chemistry, 
by  those  of  Davy  and  CErsted ;  Optics,  by  those  of 
Y oung  and  Fresnel.  It  is  not  its  novelty  which  is 
the  obstacle  to  phrenology,  and  allusions  of  the  kind 
I  have  now  mentioned  in  place,  when  Gall  and 
Spurzheim  published  their  ”  Anatomy  and  Physio¬ 
logy  of  the  Nervous  System,”  in  1815,  or  George 
Combe,  the  first  edition  of  his  system  in  1824,  are 
now  utterly  inappropriate.  By  their  use  the  names 
of  great  men  are  prostituted  for  the  purpose  of  vapid 
and  unmeaning  clap-trap.  But  I  am  equally  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  excessive  injustice  of  declaring  the 
slow  reception  of  phrenology  among  many  classes 
to  be  owing  to  the  inaccuracy  of  its  facts.  The  causes 
which  have  retarded  its  reception  are  very  numerous 
and  complex,  they  may  be  some  of  them  general,  but 
many  more  are  special  to  the  subject,  or  the  time 
and  manner  of  its  introduction,  and  many  again 
depend  on  the  actual  character  and  abilities  of  some 
of  its  advocates  on  those  purely  individual  agencies, 
which  in  all  historical  philosophy  it  is  as  unwise  to 
attempt  swallowing  up  in  general  causes,  as  it  is  in 
turn  absurd  to  deny  the  existence  of  these  latter. 
To  develope  these  causes  would  be  a  very  useful 
task,  and  it  is  one  to  which  I  have  turned  some 
attention,  and  even  for  this  reason  I  will  not  do  my¬ 
self  the  injustice  of  attempting  it  here.  I  will  but 
advert  to  three  of  these  causes,  barely  to  relieve  the 
reader  from  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  being  left  to 
interpret  generalities;  firstly,  the  systematic  not 
only  neglect,  but  contumely,  with  which  phreno¬ 
logists  generally  following  the  bad  example  of  Gall, 
have  treated  the  labours  of  previous  investigators 
1  into  the  mental  phenomena;  secondly,  the  excess 
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©f  mere  mechanical  and  outward  views  as  to  the 
operations  of  mind,  all  attention  to  its  actual  inward 
workings,  the  phenomena  of  consciousness,  being 
either  overlooked  or  denounced;  and,  thirdly,  the 
habitual  and  most  unphilosophical  practice  of  con¬ 
founding  faculty  and  organ,  mental  manifestation, 
and  cerebral  function.  In  the  few  contributions  to 
hrenological  science  which  I  have  attempted,  I 
ave  not  studied  to  dwell  upon  these  errors;  but 
I  have  done  somewhat  to  point  out  the  courses  both 
to  remedy  them,  and  also  to  consolidate  and  enlarge 
he  foundation  and  extend  the  applications  of  the 
science.* 

That  last-mentioned,  and  all  the  endless  confusion 
©f  which  it  is  productive,  has  been  most  completely 
exposed  in  an  article,  entitled,  “  Phrenological 
Ethics,”  which  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Review 
for  January  1842,  and  which  leaves  the  organology 
of  the  science  entirely  unassailed. 

27. — I  must  repeat,  however,  that  the  organology 
of  the  science  rests  on  the  surest  foundation,  is 
chargeable  with  fewer  defects  than  the  superstruc¬ 
ture  raised  on  it.  Errors  enough  indeed  we  have 
in  the  applications  of  organology  by  individuals,  but 
these  do  not  result  from  the  principles  of  the  science 
itself ;  and  I  speak  not  of  it  in  an  ideal  sense,  but 
as  it  actually  exists  in  the  works  of  its  chief  ex¬ 
ponents.  These  kind  of  errors  may  be  easily  illus¬ 
trated.  Phrenology  teaches  that  the  anterior  lobe 
is  the  seat  of  intellect — this  is  the  scientific  fact. 
Individual  examiners  snatch  at  the  partial  empirical 
indication  of  the  size  of  forehead,  and  then  although  it 
is  clear  that  this  is,  and  can  be,  no  indication  of  the 
depth  of  the  anterior  lobe,  and  further,  as  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  skulls  taken  in  vertical  section  will  teach,  a 
most  imperfect  sign  even  of  its  vertical  dimensions — 
phrenology  is  in  error  if  a  man  be  found  with  a  large 
forehead  and  no  uncommon  degree  of  sense.  Dr. 
Gall  discovered  an  organ  connected  with  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  destroy  life.  The  proofs  he  gave  were  in¬ 
stances  of  persons  who  committed  homicide  under 
strong  internal  impulses,  and  with  obvious  gratifi¬ 
cation  and  enjoyment,  without  generally  any  other 
motive.  Inquirers  into  phrenology  therefore  infer, 
that  all  persons  who  commit  murder,  no  matter 
from  what  obvious  motive,  must  have  a  decided 
bump  of  destructiveness,  and  if  not  then — phreno- 

*  In  No.  XIV.  of  "  The  Phrenological  Journal” 
for  April,  1841,  I  have  animadverted  on  the  neglect 
of  analysis,  have  dwelt  on  its  utility  and  have  given 
an  example  of  it  in  reference  to  the  phenomena  of 
imitation.  In  No.  XVI,  for  October  of  the  same 
year,  I  have  insisted  on  the  importance  of  the  study 
of  consciousness,  and  I  have  practically  exemplified 
by  my  use  of  the  writings  of  Adam  Smith,  Hazlitt, 
and  others,  my  contempt  of  the  opinion  that  no  man 
can  know  what  passes  in  his  own  breast,  save 
through  the  medium  of  organology.  In  No.  XXIII. 
of  the  same  periodical,  for  July  1843,  I  have  in  my 
critical  remarks  on  the  very  estimable  Dr.  Combe’s 
section  on  sympathy,  in  Geo.  Combe’s  System  of 
Phrenology,  supported  the  claim  of  a  siiperior  writer 
on  an  important  feature  in  the  mental  constitution  to 
the  respect  even  of  phrenologists.  In  my  lecture  to 
the  Phrenological  Society  in  April,  1843,  reported 
in  the  October  number  of  the  Zoist,  I  have  main¬ 
tained  the  importance  of  not  confounding  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  development  with  the  analysis  of  faculties, 
not  with  a  view  to  divorce  these  studies,  but  to 
•arry  each  branch  to  its  highest  degree  of  per¬ 
fection. 


logy  must  be  in  fault,  although  from  the  feet  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  being  always  ready 
in  every  country  to  take  arms  and  destroy  life  in  the 
execution  of  their  duty,  and  in  the  defence  of  the 
community  to  which  they  belong,  it  is  obvious,  that 
if  mere  physical  repugnance  to  shed  blood  were  the 
only  security  against  homicide,  we  should  never 
sleep  safely  in  our  beds.  Add  to  this  again,  the 
error  of  appreciation,  which,  while  as  respects  the 
anterior  lobe,  it  attends  only  to  superficial  dimen¬ 
sion  in  the  lateral  regions  overlooks  this  altogether, 
and  looks  merely  to  breadth  from  side  to  side,  and 
how  can  we  wonder  if  when  we  find  a  false  concep¬ 
tion  with  regard  to  a  faculty  coupled  with  in¬ 
adequate  and  mistaken  means  of  ascertaining  the 
dimensions  of  its  organ,  errors  of  all  kinds  should 
swarm  around  us,  all  of  which  are  of  course  libe¬ 
rally  laid  at  the  door  of  phrenology.  In  fact,  they 
are  utterly  at  variance  with  that  science,  and  would 
all  be  avoided  were  the  parties  willing  or  able 
to  make  themselves  masters  of  its  principles,  or  to 
acquire  the  means  of  applying  them  in  the  estimation 
of  development. 

(  To  be  continued.  ) 


ON  THE  FACULTY  AND  ORGAN 

OF  CONSCIENTIOUSNESS. 

The  manifestations  of  a  feeling  of  justice  and 
conscientiousness  are  eminently  deserving  of  at¬ 
tention  in  the  study  of  mankind.  Many  juris¬ 
consults,  and  other  persons  connected  with  the 
law,  think  that  positive  legislation  is  the  source 
of  justice,  whilst  the  sentiment  of  justice,  in 
reality,  precedes  legislation  and  is  its  cause. 
Those  are  also  wrong  who  maintain  that  re¬ 
vealed  religion  has  produced  the  feeling  of  jus¬ 
tice  or  righteousness.  But,  before  proceeding 
farther,  let  us  distinguish  two  significations  of 
the  word  justice.  It  means  the  innate  faculty 
which  views  all  actions  in  the  point  of  right  or 
wrong,  and  it  indicates  determinate  actions  as 
being  just  or  unjust.  Revealed  religion  and  ci¬ 
vil  legislation  determine  that  which  is  positively 
just  or  unjust ;  but  it  must  be  ascertained  whe¬ 
ther  there  is  a  fundamental  sentiment  which  dis¬ 
poses  mankind  to  look  and  to  wish  for  justice. 

In  speaking  of  benevolence,  I  have  shewn  that 
Dr.  Gall  confounds  this  primitive  sentiment  with 
that  of  justice.  We  however  differ  only  in  our 
explanations  of  the  phenomena  of  morality,  h« 
ascribing  them  all  to  a  single  faculty,  and  I  ad¬ 
mitting  two  different  sentiments,  one  of  bene¬ 
volence  and  another  of  conscientiousness.  In 
the  same  manner  he  considers  the  notions  of  man 
on  the  existence  of  God  and  of  religion  as  the 
result  of  one  faculty,  whilst  I  think  that  several 
feelings,  each  dependent  on  a  special  organ,  are 
concerned  in  producing  his  religious  ideas. 

It  is  certain  that  the  feeling  of  duty  or  con¬ 
scientiousness  is  not  equally  strong  in  all  men. 
Children,  before  they  have  received  any  educa¬ 
tion,  are  very  different  in  this  respect.  Some 
pay  no  attention  to  representations  on  the  point 
of  justice,  others  listen  to  them  with  pleasure. 
Among  adults  some  have  an  internal  monitor 
which  constantly  advises  them  of  their  duties, 
and  without  having  the  law  they  do  that  which 
the  law  prescribes.  Those,  However,  who  think 
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that  this  internal  monitor  or  primitive  feeling  is 
the  best  guide  of  innocence,  and  the  sure  pu¬ 
nisher  of  those  who  act  in  opposition  to  its  dic¬ 
tates,  are  greatly  mistaken ;  for  it  is  quite  ob¬ 
vious  that  the  natural  feeling  of  conscientious¬ 
ness  is  very  weak  in  many  individuals,  and  that 
the  law  or  the  regulations  of  a  w'atchful  police 
are  indispensably  necessary  to  keep  them  in  or¬ 
der.  It  is,  indeed,  generally  known  that  he  who 
is  dragged  into  criminal  acts  by  very  strong  in¬ 
ternal  propensities,  unbalanced  by  the  feeling  of 
justice,  rarely  feels  compunction  for  his  misdeeds, 
or  repents  sincerely.  1  he  brute  inclinations  con¬ 
stitute,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  his  principal 
character,  and  all  the  actions  which  result  from 
them  are  in  harmony  with  his  inclinations. 

This  fatal  truth,  though  it  may  displease  those 
who  dream  of  nothing  but  the  dignity  of  human 
nature,  is  nevertheless  proved  by  observation, 
and  is  conformable  to  Christianity.  “A  good 
tree,”  said  Jesus  Christ,*  “cannot  bring  forth 
evil  fruit,  neither  can  a  corrupt  tree  bring  forth 
good  fruit.” — “The  natural  man,”  says  the 
Apostle  Paul,j*  “  receives  not  the  things  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him, 
neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they  are  spi¬ 
ritually  discerned. — Cardinal  Polignac  speaksj 
of  men  who  are  born  wicked,  and  to  whom  crime 
is  delightful. — “  Why  should  a  criminal,”  he  asks, 
“  who  does  not  consider  himself  wicked,  repent  ?” 
Indeed,  the  greatest  criminals  do  not  commonly 
think  themselves  guilty,  and  therefore  cannot  re¬ 
pent.  Some  of  them  with  incredible  stubbornness 
deny  the  most  satisfactory  proofs  of  their  guilt, 
and  audaciously  insult  those  who  bear  witness 
against  them;  others,  with  impudent  sincerity, 
relate  a  series  of  horrible  trespasses,  and  find  a 
subject  of  merriment  in  such  crimes  as  make  hu¬ 
manity  shudder.  Mr.  Bruggmanns,  at  Leyden, 
showed  us  the  skull  of  a  robber  chief  who  had 
precipated  different  persons  into  the  canals,  only 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  struggling  in 
the  agonies  of  death.  On  his  trial  this  wretch 
said  : — “  What  will  you  do  with  me — am  I  not 
an  honest  man  ?  ” — W e  saw  a  girl  at  Munster 
who  had  assisted  her  mother  to  kill  her  father, 
and  who  did  not  manifest  the  slightest  repen¬ 
tance.  If  her  crime  was  spoken  of  she  only 
shrugged  her  shoulders.  In  short,  the  reports  of 
the  trials  of  almost  all  inveterate  criminals  jus¬ 
tify  the  observation  that  there  are  certain  guilty 
persons  wrho  are  never  guided  by  conscience,  and 
who  never  feel  either  remorse  or  repentance. 
Such  beings  are  even  proud  of  their  power  of  do¬ 
ing  evil,  and  relate  writh  pleasure  the  most  re¬ 
markable  stratagems  and  actions  of  their  crimi¬ 
nal  lives.  Hence,  as  it  is  certain  that  many 
criminals  are  not  prevented  from  doing  evil  by 
conscience,  and  are  rarely  visited  by  repentance, 
it  is  necessary  to  establish  some  positive  con¬ 
science,  and  to  regulate  actions  by  rewards  and 
punishments. 

My  only  intention  is  to  prove  that  there  is  a 
fundamental  power  w'hich  seeks  for  justice, 

*  Matt.  vii.  Id  f  1  Cor.  ii.  14.  J  Antilucrece, 
t.  i.  p.  164. 


which  is  more  or  less  active  in  different  indi¬ 
viduals,  being  so  weak  in  some  as  to  be  by  no 
means  sufficient  to  restrain  or  to  direct  the  in¬ 
ferior  propensities.  Weakness  of  the  feeling  of 
justice  is  a  lamentable  cause  of  disorder  in  the 
world,  and  is  the  true  source  of  almost  all  moral 
and  political  vices.  This  deficiency  makes  men 
break  engagements  of  all  kinds ;  it  makes  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  declare  royalty  inviolable,  and  to 
make  the  ministers  of  kings  answerable;  it  is 
this  deficiency  also  that  renders  positive  laws  in¬ 
dispensable  to  keep  the  individual  propensities  in 
order.  The  feeling  of  justice  is  the  attribute  of 
a  noble  mind,  and  is  an  essential  condition  of 
union  and  general  happiness. 

Dr.  Guillie,  of  Paris,  in  his  work  on  the  in¬ 
struction  of  the  blind,  maintains  that  these  un¬ 
fortunates  are  naturally  deprived  of  sensibility, 
shame,  and  conscience.  Mr.  John  Joach  Roques 
has  answered  and  refuted  this  extraordinary  ac¬ 
cusation  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Revue  Ency- 
clopedique.f  Conscience  is  certainly  indepen¬ 
dent  of  sight.  The  blind,  the  deaf,  and  the 
dumb,  follow  their  natural  inclinations  before 
they  have  received  a  moral  education.  The 
lower  feelings  are  predominant  in  the  greater 
number  of  them,  as  well  as  of  other  persons,  and 
their  actions,  therefore,  mostly  resemble  those 
of  animals.  Yet  the  want  of  sight  or  of  hearing 
does  not  exclude  either  justice  or  benevolence. 
These  faculties  exist,  and  may  act  independently 
of  each  other.  Convinced  then  that  there  is  in 
mankind  a  sentiment  which  seeks  for  justice,  and 
that  its  energy  is  very  different  in  different  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  even  in  nations,  I  shall  now  consider 
its  origin. 

I  have  already  explained  and  proved  that  the 
sentiment  of  benevolence  is  not  the  same  as  that 
of  conscientiousness.  Benevolence  may  be  even 
contrary  to  justice.  I  may  find  it  in  my  interest 
to  be  very  benevolent  to  certain  persons.  This 
behaviour,  however,  cannot  easily  be  called  just. 
Moreover  the  morality  of  our  actions  cannot  be 
founded  on  religious  faith  and  hope;  such  virtue 
would  depend  on  selfishness,  and  would  degrade 
those  who  practised  it. 

There  are  others  still  who  derive  conscien¬ 
tiousness  from  reason  ;  but  the  desire  to  be  just  in 
one’s  actions  is  no  science  to  be  taught,  and  the 
sentiment  of  justice  is  by  no  means  in  proportion 
to  the  intellectual  faculties.  Criminals,  too,  have 
suffered  the  most  severe  punishments  rather  than 
betray  their  accomplices;  yet  who  will  conclude 
that  such  men  acted  from  motives  of  justice  ? 

It  is  said  that  Socrates  invented  morality  at 
Athens ;  but  Aristides  w'as  just  before  Socrates 
lived,  and  Leonidas  had  died  for  his  country  be¬ 
fore  Socrates  taught  that  to  love  our  native  land 
was  a  duty.  I  therefore  admit  a  fundamental 
sentiment  of  justice,  which,  in  my  opinion,  also 
produces  repentance,  and  constitutes  the  essential 
part  of  moral  conscience.  This  feeling,  however, 
does  not  determine  what  is  just  or  unjust,  right 
or  wrong,  true  or  false.  These  particular  deter¬ 
minations  depend  on  the  other  faculties  with 

j  Page  610. 
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which  the  sentiment  is  combined  ;  thus  a  person 
endowed  with  conscientiousness,  and  some  of  the 
lower  propensities,  will  call  that  just  which  ano¬ 
ther  who  possesses  conscientiousness  combined 
with  benevolence  or  veneration  will  call  unjust.* 
A  criminal  in  stealing  from  the  rich  and  in  giv¬ 
ing  to  the  poor  may  sometimes  consider  his  ac¬ 
tions  as  just.  The  combination  of  conscientious¬ 
ness  with  other  faculties  also  explains  why  various 
legislators  have  taken  such  different  moral  prin¬ 
ciples  as  the  basis  of  their  regulations. 

These  latter  considerations  teach  us  that  we 
cannot  trust  to  the  natural  conscience  of  man  to 
perform  that  which  is  rightand  advantageous  for 
all ;  first,  because  few  examine  their  actions  ac¬ 
cording  to  justice ;  and,  secondly,  because  those 
who  do  so  are  easily  misled,  and,  influenced  by 
their  individual  faculties,  often  arrive  at  erro- 
neon  c  inclusions;  hence  follows  the  necessity  of 
establishing  a  determinate  justice,  or  the  lawr. 

Now  a  question  of  much  importance  arises :  Is 
the  law  or  positive  justice  arbitrary  ?  or  is  there 
a  natural  law  which  ought  to  be  universally  ac¬ 
knowledged  and  admitted  as  obligatory  in  all 
countries  ?  Hitherto  masters  have  commanded, 
and  the  law  has  made  sin;  but  is  there  then  no 
morality  that  is  universal  ?  Chemistry  never 
varies,  geometry  and  arithmetic  ever  remain  the 
same;  may  it  not  be  so  with  morality  likewise  ? 
These  considerations  are  philosophical  and  prac¬ 
tical ;  they,  therefore,  belong  to  the  philosophical 
part  of  phrenology,  where  they  are  examined  in 
detail.  Here  I  confine  my  enquiries  to  the  fun¬ 
damental  powers  of  the  mind  and  their  respective 
organs. 

Let  us  now  endeavour  to  find  the  situation  of 
the  organ  of  the  sentiment  in  question.  My  ob¬ 
servations  induce  me  to  admit  it  laterally  on 
either  side  of  that  of  firmness,  occupying  the 
space  between  this  and  the  organ  of  circumspec¬ 
tion.  The  cerebral  part  in  this  place  is  very  lit¬ 
tle  developed  in  all  the  criminals  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining.  Those  again  who 
have  the  greatest  confidence  in  the  internal  mo¬ 
nitor,  or  conscience,  and  who  examine  all  their 
actions  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  have  the  brain 
in  the  situation  indicated  very  large.— Spurzheim. 

(  To  be  Continued. ) 


ON  THE  MORAL  QUALITIES,  THE  APPE¬ 
TITIVE  FACULTY,  THE  APPETITES,  etc. 

Dr.  Gali,. 

The  appetitive  faculty,  and  its  subdivisions, 
have  been  considered  as  proper  faculties,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  intellectual  faculty  and  its 
subdivisions,  and  their  organs  have  also  been 
sought  for.  But,  as  they  have  never  succeeded 
in  finding  them,  they  have  concluded,  from  all 
these  fruitless  researches,  that  the  operations  of 
the  mind  are  much  too  secret,  for  it  to  be  pos- 

*  “All  the  ways  of  a  man  are  clean  in  his  own 
eyes,  but  the  Lord  weigheth  the  spirits.” — Prov. 
xvi.  2.  “  Every  way  of  a  man  is  right  in  his 

own  eyes,  but  the  Lord  pondereth  the  hearts.” — 
Prov.  xxi.  2. 


sible  to  follow  their  traces.  The  discovery  of 
these  organs  was  in  fact  impossible;  for  desires, 
propensities,  passions,  are,  in  fact,  only  different 
degrees  of  the  activity  of  some  fundamental 
power,  whether  intellectual  or  appetitive.  A 
desire,  propensity,  or  passion,  supposes,  therefore, 
a  fundamental  quality  or  faculty,  and  we  can 
have  no  desire,  propensity,  or  passion,  but 
in  regard  to  objects,  for  which  we  are  endowed 
with  a  primitive  or  fundamental  power.  Let 
me  explain.  When  a  person  is  endowed  with  a 
sense  of  poetry,  of  construction  of  locality,  in  a 
feeble  degree  only,  there  will  not  be  a  well- 
marked  fondness  for  these  objects.  When,  on 
the  contrary,  the  organs  of  these  fundamental 
powers  act  with  more  energy,  the  person  finds  a 
pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  the  functions  that 
relate  to  it;  he  has  a  propensity  for  these  ob¬ 
jects.  When  the  action  of  these  organs  is  still 
more  energetic,  the  person  feels  a  necessity  for 
occupying  his  mind  with  these  objects, — he  has 
a  desire  for  such  occupation.  Finally,  if  the 
action  of  these  organs  preponderates  over  the 
rest,  he  is  drawn  towards  these  objects ;  he  feels 
his  happiness  in  them ;  he  feels  opposed  and  un¬ 
happy,  when  he  cannot  follow  the  bent  of  Ids 
propensity;  he  has  a  passion  for  these  objects.. 
In  the  same  manner,  certain  persons  have  a  pas¬ 
sion  for  music,  poetry,  architecture,  travelling, 
etc. 

As  the  fundamental  powers  are  developed  in 
different  proportions  in  each  individual,  a  person 
may  have  a  violent  passion  for  certain  thing-, 
music,  for  instance,  and  be  very  indifferent  to 
others,  mathematics  for  example.  If  there  were 
an  organ  of  the  passions,  those  endowed  with  it, 
should  have  an  equal  passion  for  every  object. 
The  same  must  be  the  case  with  the  desires  and 
propensities,  if  they  are  proper  faculties  or  appe¬ 
tites,  and  also  with  the  most  exalted  intellectual 
faculties.  They,  whose  organ  of  comparative 
sagacity  is  very  active,  have  a  taste,  a  passion 
for  comparisons  and  apologues.  A  great  acti¬ 
vity  of  the  organ  of  metaphysics,  immerses  the 
thinker  in  the  world  of  ideas.  He  sees  no 
truth,  and  feels  no  pleasure,  but  in  things  that  do 
not  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  senses — 
in  speculation  and  abstraction.  By  the  force  of 
thought  alone,  ne  would  divine,  or  rather  con¬ 
struct  the  laws  of  the  universe.  Who,  too,  at 
some  time  or  other,  has  not  been  the  victim  of 
some  epigrammatic  friend  ?  Who  knows  how 
much  it  costs  a  Boileau,  or  a  Piron,  to  restrain 
the  expression  of  his  caustic  humour?  Prevent 
a  Bacon,  or  a  Leibnitz,  from  reflecting  on  the 
connexion  of  cause  and  effect,  of  drawing  con¬ 
clusions,  and  establishing  principles,  and  you  op¬ 
pose  their  inclination — you  do  violence  to  their 
passion. 

The  gradation  that  takes  place  in  the  intel¬ 
lectual  talents  and  faculties,  is  still  more  sensible 
in  reference  to  those  fundamental  powers,  that 
are  only  sentiments  and  appetites.  While  the 
cerebral  organ  of  love  remains  undeveloped,  there 
is  no  difference  between  the  sexes,  to  the  child. 
But,  according  as  this  organ  is  developed,  the 
boy  and  girl  begin  to  fix  their  attention  on  what* 
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ever  relates  to  the  sexual  functions,  whether  in 
themselves  or  others;  and,  in  the  same  propor¬ 
tion,  there  arises  a  sentiment,  a  propensity, 
which  at  last  is  raised  to  a  passion.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  love  of  offspring,  of  self-defence, 
of  the  carnivorous  instinct,  of  the  sentiment  of 
property,  of  pride,  vanity,  circumspection,  etc. 
There  are  women  passionately  fond  of  children  ; 
there  are  persons,  passionately  benevolent,  de¬ 
vout,  or  ambitious. 

Let  us  now  descend  to  beings,  that  want  one 
or  another  of  the  fundamental  powers,  and  we 
shall  see,  that  it  is  impossible  they  should  have  a 
desire,  a  propensity,  or  passion  for  things,  with 
the  fundamental  power  of  which,  they  are  not 
endowed.  But  give  to  brutes  the  fundamental 
powers,  and  you  have  the  dog  passionately  en¬ 
gaging  in  the  chase ;  the  weasel  strangling  the 
liens;  the  nightingale  singing  by  the  side  of  his 
female  with  such  warmth  of  passion,  as  some¬ 
times  to  sink  under  his  long  continued  efforts  ; 
and  the  monkey  affectionately  loving  his  female 
and  young  ;  but  in  none  of  these  creatures,  can 
you  give  rise  to  the  desire,  propensity,  or  passion 
for  devotion,  mathematics,  or  metaphysical  spe¬ 
culations.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  desires, 
propensities,  and  passions,  are  not  proper  funda¬ 
mental  powers,  but  the  result  of  the  different  de¬ 
grees  of  the  activity  of  the  organs,  or  primitive 
qualities  and  faculties. 

I  have  shewn  then,  even  in  respect  to  the  fun¬ 
damental  faculties,  such  as  the  sense  of  tones,  of 
numbers,  etc.,  which  belong  to  the  intellectual 
faculties,  there  is  a  desire,  propensity,  or  passion, 
according  to  the  degree  of  their  activity.  Not 
only  so,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  perception, 
memory,  imagination,  are  also  the  attributes  of 
the  fundamental  powers,  that  constitute  the  sen¬ 
timent.  The  instincts  of  propagation,  of  love 
of  offspring,  of  pride,  and  of  vanity,  possess  in¬ 
disputably  their  own  perception,  memory,  ima¬ 
gination,  and  judgment.  Iu  this  respect,  the 
sensations  and  sentiments  are  affected,  like  the 
thoughts  produced  by  the  intellectual  faculties. 
The  history  of  insanity  and  idiotism  proves  to 
us,  that  when  one  of  the  fundamental  qualities 
has  been  lost  or  enfeebled,  its  perception,  me¬ 
mory,  judgment,  imagination,  attention,  all  its 
attributes  in  short,  are  equally  lost  or  enfeebled. 

I  have  mentioned  cases,  where,  in  consequence 
of  some  accidental  lesion  of  the  cerebellum,  the 
sexual  parts  were  completely  atrophied,  and  the 
generative  faculty  entirely  lost.  Now,  in  these 
cases,  the  memory  of  past  enjoyment  is  as  feeble 
as  the  desire.  These  individuals  talk  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  with  indifference,  and  it  is  more  from  what 
they  have  said,  than  from  any  impressions  they 
retain,  that  they  know  they  were  once  like  other 
men,  and,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  if  the  cere¬ 
bellum  had  entirely  lost  his  action,  the  memory 
of  the  sensations  formerly  experienced,  would  be 
completely  gone.  I  have  also  related  cases,  where 
total  loss  of  an  external  sense,  and  of  its  internal 
nervous  apparatus,  has  not  only  prevented  new 
impressions  from  taking  place,  but  has  effaced 
the  old  ones  relative  to  this  sense;  and  why 
should  not  the  same  thing  happen,  where  there  is 


a  total  loss  of  the  activity  of  an  organ  of  a 
moral  quality,  or  intellectual  faculty  ?  However 
this  may  be,  it  remains  certain,  that  desire,  pro¬ 
pensity,  and  passion  are  only  degrees  of  the 
action  of  fundamental  powers,  and  that  it  is 
wrong  to  consider  these  degrees,  as  so  many  real 
powers.  Consequently,  I  have  substantiated  my 
charge  against  the  philosophy  of  my  predeces¬ 
sors.  May  the  refutation  of  these  errors,  conse¬ 
crated  by  time,  show  how  useless  is  all  reasoning, 
unsupported  by  fa  cts. 

( To  be  continued) 


THE  COMBINATIONS  REQUISITE  FOR 
PARTICULAR  OCCUPATIONS. 

( From  the  American  Phrenological  Journal ,  Vol. 

V.  No.  5.) 

The  prospectus  of  this  work  promised  a  chap¬ 
ter  oil  the  developments  requisite  for  particular 
occupations  and  professions.  Space  is  left  to 
give  a  few  only,  as  samples  of  others. 

A  Teacher,  requires  an  active  temperament, 
to  impart  life,  vivacity,  and  quickness  of  mind, 
so  that  he  can  excite  and  draw  out  the  minds  of 
his  pupils ;  large  perceptive  organs,  especially  the 
middle,  or  literary  range,  p.  66,  to  give  abun¬ 
dance  of  facts,  to  enable  him  to  pour  a  conti¬ 
nual  stream  of  information  into  the  minds  of 
children  ;  large  language  to  enable  him  to  speak 
freely  and  well ;  large  philoprogenitiveness,  to 
make  him  fond  of  children,  and  enable  him  to 
ingratiate  himself  into  their  affections ;  large  be- 
bevolence,  to  impart  real  goodness,  to  make  him 
seek  their  happiness ;  large  firmness  and  full,  but 
not  large  self-esteem,  to  enable  him  to  act  a  dig¬ 
nified  part,  and  prevent  his  being  a  boy  among 
boys;  only  average  or  full  combativeness,  lest 
he  try  to  flog  .learning  or  goodness  into  them  : 
large  conscientiousness  to  enable  him  to  deal 
justly  himself,  and  cultivate  the  sentiment  of  rigid 
and  truth  in  them ;  smaller  concentrativeness,  so 
that  he  can  go  from  one  scholar  and  thing  to  an¬ 
other  in  quick  succession;  large  friendship,  to 
enable  him  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  pa¬ 
rents  ;  good  lungs,  and  a  well-proportioned  head  ; 
and  especially,  large  comparison  and  human  na¬ 
ture,  the  first  to  enable  him  to  explain  and  ex¬ 
pound  every  thing,  and  set  it  clearly  before  them, 
by  copiously  illustrating  every  thing,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  to  enable  him  to  adapt  himself  to  the  ever- 
varying  characters  and  peculiarities  of  his  pu¬ 
pils,  &c. 

A  Lawyer,  requires  the  nervous  or  nervous 
vital  temperament  to  give  him  intensity  of  feel¬ 
ing  and  clearness  of  intellect;  large  eventuality 
to  enable  him  to  recal  law  cases  and  decisions, 
and  to  recollect  all  the  particulars  and  items  of 
the  case  ;  large  comparison  to  enable  him  to  put 
together  different  parts  of  the  law  and  evidence,  to 
criticise,  cross-question,  illustrate,  and  adduce  si¬ 
milar  decisions  and  cases ;  large  mirthfulness,  to 
enable  him  to  ridicule  aud  employ  the  reductio 
ad  absurdum  in  argument;  very  large  combative¬ 
ness,  to  make  him  love  litigation  and  foment  strife, 
instead  of  reconciling  the  parties ;  large  hope,  to 
make  him  expect  success  and  promise  it  as  cer- 
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lain  to  liis  client;  small  veneration  and  Marvel¬ 
lousness,  and  large  self-esteem  to  make  him  well- 
nigh  impudent,  and  enable  him  to  brow-beat  and 
deny  :  large  combativeness,  destructiveness,  and 
mirthfulness  to  make  him  sarcastic,  cutting,  and 
biting  in  his  repartees  ;  large  acquisitiveness  and 
self-esteem ,  to  make  him  think  his  services  are 
very  valuable,  and  demand  large  fees ;  large  se¬ 
cretiveness  and  small  conscientiousness  to  enable 
him  to  take  up  on  the  wrong  side  without  scru¬ 
ple,  and  wrong  his  opponent  out  of  his  just  dues 
by  some  quirk  of  the  law,  if  he  possibly  can,  and 
to  gloss  over  a  bad  case,  tell  a  smooth  white  or 
black  lie  with  a  face  unchanged;  large  lan¬ 
guage,  to  give  him  a  limber  tongue ;  large  ideal¬ 
ity,  to  enable  him  to  supply  the  place  of  facts  by 
ingenious  suppositions  and  a  decidedly  bad,  selfish 
head,  adapted  to  his  calling. 

A  Clergyman,  (as  he  should  be,  not  as  most 
clergymen  usually  are,)  should  have  a  mental,  or 
motive  mental  temperament  to  give  him  a  decided 
predominance  of  mind  over  his  physical  tenden¬ 
cies,  and  impart  the  thorough  and  substantial  to  all 
he  says  and  does  ;  a  large  frontal  and  coronal  re¬ 
gion,  the  former  to  give  him  intellectual  capacity, 
and  the  latter,  to  impart  moral  worth,  high  mo¬ 
ral  aims  and  feelings  ;  elevation  of  character  and 
blamelessness  of  conduct;  very  large  beneve- 
lence  and  conscientiousness  to  render  him  truly 
philanthropic  and  disinterested ;  and  willing  to 
sacrifice  personal  interests  upon  the  altar  of  hu¬ 
man  happiness,  and  to  excite  a  strong  desire  to 
make  men  happier  by  making  them  better  ;  large 
veneration,  to  make  him  truly  godly  and  prayer¬ 
ful,  so  that  he  may  excite  these  feelings  in  those 
around  him ;  small  secretiveness,  so  that  he  may 
declare  the  whole  council  of  God,  without  daubing 
with  untempered  morter,  or  hide  the  truth  in 
round-about  expressions ;  small  acquisitiveness, 
so  that  he  may  care  little  for  money,  and  be  un¬ 
able  to  drive  a  close  bargain,  (yet  he  should  have 
a  frugal  wife  and  a  generous  people,  so  that  he 
may  not  be  embarrassed  by  pecuniary  affairs  ;) 
large  adhesiveness,  so  that  he  may  make  all  who 
know  him  love  him,  and  win  them  over  to  the 
paths  of  truth  and  righteousness  ;  average  com¬ 
bativeness,  so  that  he  may  be  mild,  yet  not  tame 
nor  severe,  yet  not  a  coward  morally  ;  large  phi¬ 
loprogenitiveness  to  render  him  interested  in  the 
moral  improvement  of  children  ;  full  or  large 
ideality,  so  that  he  may  not  offend  by  his  coarse¬ 
ness,  but  please  with  his  elegance  of  style,  and 
grace  and  ease  of  manners  and  delivery;  large 
comparison,  to  render  him  clear  and  pointed  and 
to  enable  him  to  expound  and  explain,  illustrate 
and  clear  up  notty  points;  make  himself  fully 
understood  and  carry  conviction  to  the  under¬ 
standings  of  all ;  full  hope  to  render  him  cheer¬ 
ful  ;  large  language,  to  enable  him  to  speak  with 
ease  and  perspicuity ;  full  concentiativeness,  so 
that  he  may  impart  oneness  to  his  discourses, 
yet,  not  too  large,  lest  he  become  prosy  and  pro¬ 
lix  ;  and  a  uniform,  well-balanced  head  to  render 
him  consistent  in  conduct,  and  correct  in  judg¬ 
ment,  and  excite  the  better  feelings  in  those  that 
come  within  the  sphere  of  his  influence. 

A  Medical  Man  requires  a  strong,  robust 


-  temperament,  so  that  he  can  endure  hardship, 
fatigue,  and  want  of  sleep  and  food,  and  stand 
all  weathers  and  immense  labor ;  large  perceptive 
organs,  so  that  he  may  study  and  apply  anatomy, 
physiology,  chemistry,  and  botany  wfith  skill  and 
success;  large  benevolence,  so  that  he  may  really 
desire  to  alleviate  suffering ;  full  or  large  destruc¬ 
tiveness,  lest  he  shrink  from  inflicting  the 
pain  requisite  to  cure,  amputate,  or  cut  into  the 
live  flesh ;  large  constructiveness,  to  give  him 
skill  in  the  surgical  part  of  his  business;  large 
amativeness  to  render  him  a  favorite  among  the 
women,  (and  physicians  are  generally  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  this  commodity ;)  large  philoproge¬ 
nitiveness,  so  that  he  may  humor  children ;  large 
combativeness,  to  render  him  resolute  and  prompt; 
large  cautiousness  to  render  him  judicious  and 
safe;  and  a  large  head  to  give  him  power  of 
mind. 

A  Merchant,  requires  a  light,  sprightly, 
active  body,  so  that  he  may  move  easily  and 
rapidly,  and  be  anything  but  indolent ;  large 
acquisitiveness,  to  render  him  fond  of  making 
money,  bargaining, buying,  selling,  and  handling 
money ;  large  hope,  to  make  him  sanguine  of 
success  and  dispose  him  to  speculate,  and  buy 
largely,  but  not  too  large  hope,  lest  he  buy  more 
than  he  can  pay  for,  and  so  break ;  large  cau¬ 
tiousness,  to  render  him  careful  and  provident ; 
large  or  very  large  perceptive  organs,  to 
enable  him  to  judge  correctly  of  the  qualities 
of  goods,  and  large  ideality  added,  to  enable 
him  to  judge  correctly  in  matters  of  taste', 
large  approbativeness  and  less  self-esteem,  to 
render  him  polite,  affable,  courteous,  and  fa¬ 
miliar’;  small  concentrativeness,  to  enable  him 
to  attend  correctly  to  a  great  multiplicity  of 
business  in  a  short  time,  without  being  confused  ; 
large  adhesiveness,  so  that  he  may  make  friends 
of  his  customers,  and  thus  keep  them ;  full  con- 
i  structiveness  so  that  he  can  use  his  hands  tole¬ 
rably  well  in  packing,  unpacking,  wrapping  up, 
|  fixing  up  things  about  the  store,  &c. ;  full  or 
large  secretiveness  so  that  he  may  throw  out 
|  some  false  colors,  put  the  best  side  of  his  goods 
out,  and  keep  many  things  in  his  business  to  him-> 
self;  conscientiousness  variable;  large  in  some 
merchants,  so  that  they  may  deal  fairly,  charge 
only  moderate  profits,  and  have  but  one  price ; 
and  small  in  others,  so  that  they  may  set  high 
prices,  and  fall,  describe  poor  articles  as  good, 
and  fair  as  superfine,  and  make  money  fast  for  a 
little  while,  only  to  drive  away  all  custom  and 
break. 

Mechanics,  require  large  constructiveness 
and  imitation,  to  enable  them  to  use  their  hands 
and  tools  with  dexterity,  and  take  pattern,  or 
make  like  something  else;  and  other  organs 
varying,  according  to  the  kind  of  mechanical 
business  in  which  they  engage.  Thus:  a  builder, 
whether  of  ships,  boats,  houses,  waggons,  sleighs, 
&c.,  &c.,  requires  the  motive  vital  temperament, 
which  gives  both  strength  and  endurance,  and  a 
love  of  physical  labor,  to  enable  him  to  impart 
strength  to  his  works ;  large  perceptive  organs 
to  enable  him  to  judge  accurately  of  the  form, 
size,  proportion,  perpendicularity,  position,  &c., 
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©f  parts;  large  order  to  arrange  everything  pro¬ 
perly,  and  keep  tools  and  everything  in  place; 
large  calculation,  to  help  him  compute  figures 
with  ease  and  correctness;  large  causality,  to 
enable  him  to  plan,  adapt  means  to  ends,  create 
resources,  contrive,  make  his  head  save  his  heels, 
invent,  enable  him  to  take  advantage  of  his  work, 
and  begin  at  the  right  end,  and  show  him  how 
to  do  things, and  what  will  do  what,  with  a  good 
share  of  firmness  to  impart  perseverence,  and 
full  combativeness  and  destructiveness  to  impart 
the  requisite  force  and  energy  of  character. 

A  Farmer,  requires  the  motive,  or  the  mo¬ 
tive-vital,  or  vital-motive  temperament,  to  make 
him  fond  of  work,  and  enable  him  to  endure  it; 
large  constructiveness,  to  enable  him  to  use  his 
farming  utensils ;  large  inhabitiveness,  to  make 
him  love  his  farm,  and  be  contented  at  home, 
with  some  approbativeness  to  make  him  take 
some  pride  in  improving  and  adorning  it;  large 
philoprogenitiveness,  to  make  him  fond  of  chil¬ 
dren  and  of  feeding  and  rearing  animals,*  and 
improving  their  breed ;  large  adhesiveness  and 
friendship  to  render  him  neighbourly  and  obliging ; 
a  good  intellect  to  give  him  the  mind  requisite 
to  manage  and  arrange  matters,  and  dispose  him 
to  improve  rainy  days  and  odd  spells  in  study ; 
large  acquisitiveness  to  make  him  frugal,  indus¬ 
trious,  and  thrifty;  large  order  to  keep  all  his 
things  in  their  places  ;f  and,  a  good  development 
of  the  perceptive  faculties,  so  that  he  can  judge 
accurately  of  land,  crops,  and  the  value  and 
uses  of  things.  The  developments  requisite  for 
a  good  farmer,  do  not  differ  essentially  from 
those  requisite  for  the  mechanic  of  the  heavier 
kinds  of  business. 

The  lighter  kinds  of  mechanical  business,  such 
as  a  goldsmith,  tailor,  engraver,  artist,  See.,  re¬ 
quire  the  nervous  temperament,  to  give  lightness 
and  ease  of  action,  and  much  the  same  develop¬ 
ments  as  the  mechanic  and  farmer  require,  ex¬ 
cepting  that  ideality  should  be  large  to  give 
taste,  and  impart  a  polish  to  his  productions. 
The  vital-motive  temperament  renders  persons 
averse  to  confinement,  and  gives  great  action, 
but  the  nervous  indures  it  better. 

Painters  require  large  color  to  enable  them  to 
judge  of,  mix,  and  apply  colors,  with  more  or  less 
ideality  in  their  application.  House  painters, 
should  have  much  of  the  motive,  or  vital  tempe¬ 
raments  and  large  weight,  to  enable  them  to 
keep  the  centre  of  gravity.  Portrait  painters 
require  the  nervous,  or  nervous-motive  tempe¬ 
rament,  to  impart  delicacy  and  refinement  of 
feeling,  (I  find  few  artists  without  a  highly 
wrought  temperament)  large  form,  size,  imitation 
and  constructiveness,  to  enable  them  to  copy 
draw,  and  pattern,  and  to  transfer  the  likeness 

*  The  lower  portion  of  philoprogenitiveness  gives 
fondness  for  'pet  animals,  the  upper,  for  one’s  own 
children. 

•f  Mark  it  when  and  where  you  will,  the  farmer 
who  has  no  place  for  things,  and  nothing  in  its  place, 
so  that  he  can  never  find  them,  will  soon  fail,  be¬ 
cause  he  will  loose  so  much  time  in  finding  things, 
that  he  will  fall  behind  hand  in  his  work,  and  go  to 
ruin. 


to  canvass ;  large  color  and  ideality,  to  give 
finish,  taste,  and  exquisiteness  to  the  coloring ; 
large  language,  mirthfulness,  and  eventuality,  to 
amuse  their  customers,  and  give  them  a  pleasant 
countenance  for  them  to  imitate  ;  large  cautious¬ 
ness,  so  that  they  may  make  no  false  touches; 
large  approbativeness  to  give  him  ambition,  &c. 

An  Engineer  requires  organs  similar  to  a 
builder,  with  decidedly  large  form,  size,  and  cal¬ 
culation,  with  the  motive-mental  temperament. 

An  Editor  requires  a  very  active,  excitable 
temperament,  so  that  he  can  excite  and  interest 
his  readers,  and  color  well;  large  individuality 
and  eventuality,  to  enable  him  to  collect  and 
whole-sale  facts,  news,  incidents,  phenomena, 
& c.,  See. ;  large  form  to  enable  him  to  spell  cor¬ 
rectly,  and  detect  errors  in  the  proof-sheets; 
very  large  comparison,  to  enable  him  to  illus¬ 
trate  and  explain  everything  ;  to  criticise,  pick 
flaws,  show  up  opponents ;  large  mirthfulness, 
to  enable  him  to  malie  fun  for  his  readers,  ridicule 
what  the  people  dislike,  Sec. ;  large  ideality,  to 
impart  good  taste  ;  large  language,  to  make  him 
fluent,  and  less  causality,  so  that  he  will  have 
more  words  and  facts  than  ideas ;  (for  the  mass 
do  not  love  to  read  ideas  ;)  large  combativeness, 
to  render  him  spirited  and  fond  of  conflict,  and 
to  impart  force  and  energy  to  what  he  says,  See. 

A  Statesman,  should  have  the  motive-mental 
temperament,  to  give  mind  as  such;  a  strong 
intellect,  to  enable  him  to  see  through,  great 
public  measures,  and  choose  the  best  course ;  a 
high,  narrow  head,  so  as  to  be  disinterested  and 
seek  the  peoples  good,  not  his  own,  &c. 


ON  THE  LAWS  OF  THE  VEGETATIVE 
FUNCTIONS. 

( Continued  from  page  453.) 

Temperature. 

It  is  known  that,  without  a  sufficient  degree  of 
caloric,  no  act  of  vegetation  or  animalization  can 
take  place;  and  that  before  birth,  the  child  is 
constantly  exposed  to  the  temperature  of  a  luke¬ 
warm  bath;  was  it  then  reasonable  to  think, that 
immediately  after  birth,  alow  temperature  should 
be  most  suited  to  its  health?  In  new-born  chil¬ 
dren,  it  frequently  happens  that  circulation  in 
the  external  vessels  of  the  skin,  is  impeded  by  the 
influence  of  cold  air,  and  that  from  this  circum¬ 
stance  a  kind  of  jaundice  arises.  In  more  ad¬ 
vanced  years,  great  changes  of  temperature  are 
hurtful  to  health.  In  hot  climates,  tetanus  is 
often  the  result  of  sudden  refrigeration.  We 
also  see  the  natural  instinct  of  birds  leads  them 
to  cover  their  young  with  their  wings.  How, 
then,  was  it  possible  to  fancy  with  J.  J.  Rous¬ 
seau,  that  new-born  babes  may  receive  benefit 
when  exposed  to  cold,  or  when  bathed  in  ice- 
cold  water,  or  in  snow  ?  Such  a  treatment,  it 
is  true,  has  been  defended  by  an  appeal  to  the 
example  of  northern  nations.  But  it  has  been 
overlooked,  that  in  those  cold  countries,  the 
whole  animal  economy  of  the  parents  is  different, 
and  that  the  children  participate  in  their  bodily 
constitutions.  The  mothers  in  northern  regions, 
digest  things  which  the  delicate  women  of  the 
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iouth  could  not  take  without  injury.  It  would, 
however,  be  a3  reasonable  to  feed  a  southern 
mother  on  fish  oil,  as  to  bathe  her  tender  off¬ 
spring  in  ice-cold  water.  The  bad  effect  of 
cold-bathing  upon  new-born  children,  is  now 
ascertained,  and  this  nonsense  has  been  given 
up.  It  is  not,  however,  my  opinion,  that  young 
children  ought  to  be  brought  up  as  in  a  hot¬ 
house.  I  grant  that  they  are  often  kept  too 
■warm,  and  too  much  wrapped  up.  Man  being 
obliged  to  bear  various  temperatures,  children 
should  be  accustomed  to  them  by  degrees.  But 
t  he  weaker  and  the  more  delicate  children  are, 
the  more  care  is  requisite. 

Food. 

It  is  scarcely  imaginable  how  the  simple  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  nature  should  be  neglected,  and  fan¬ 
tastical  dreams  substituted  in  their  place.  How 
any  one,  for  instance,  could  doubt,  whether, 
during  the  first  clays,  the  milk  of  the  mother 
were  wholesome  to  the  suckling,  whilst  calves, 
puppies,  and  the  young  of  all  quadrupeds,  suck 
immediately  after  birth.  Why  will  man  alone 
disdain  the  laws  of  nature,  who  takes  so  much 
care  for  the  preservation  of  the  species?  How 
was  it  possible  to  think,  that  honey,  syrup  of 
rhubarb,  or  even  wine,  was  more  wholesome  to 
young  babes  than  their  mother’s  milk,  which  at 
the  beginning  is  thin,  watery,  and  fit  to  evacuate 
the  meconium  collected  in  the  child’s  intestines, 
and  which,  after  a  few  days,  becomes  thicker 
and  more  nutritious?  Nothing  but  ignorance 
would  endeavour  to  govern  nature.  Thus,  the 
mother,  after  having  taken  rest  from  her  labours, 
and  some  restoring  nourishment,  should,  as  soon 
as  she  has  got  milk,  give  suck  to  her  child.  In 
cases  only  where  she  has  got  no  milk,  light  arti¬ 
ficial  nourishment  ought  to  be  given,  till  nature 
supplies  a  better  food. 

Much  has  been  said  upon  the  question,  wdiether 
the  child  is  better  nourished  by  its  mother’s 
milk,  or  by  that  of  another  nurse,  or  by  hetero¬ 
geneous  substances.  I  think  nature  must  de¬ 
cide.  Experience  shows,  that,  cceteris  paribus , 
a  plant  succeeds  better  if  it  be  not  transplanted 
from  one  spot  to  another;  and  that  young  trees 
transplanted  from  a  fertile  soil  into  a  barren 
one,  languish  or  perish ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  left  as  they  were,  they  grow  luxuriantly. 
Young  birds  may  be  nourished  with  eggs;  viz., 
with  substances  on  which  they  lived  in  the 
embryo  state.  Young  mamalia,  also,  may  be 
well  fed  upon  milk  and  eggs  ;  and  wrhy  should  it 
liot  be  the  same  with  young  children? 

If  the  mother  be  healthy,  and  her  milk  nou¬ 
rishing,.  it  will  agree  the  best  wdth  the  digestive 
powers  of  tl.  e  child;  and  by  giving  suck,  the 
mother  will  be  free  from  various  complaints, 
noticed  by  r  .any  medical  writers  as  the  result  of 
neglecting  1  he  first  duty  of  a  mother.  In  many 
cases,  however,  it  will  be  hetter  for  the  mother, 
for  the  child,  or  for  both,  to  feed  the  child  on 
the  milk  of  a  nurse;  or,  if  this  be  impossi¬ 
ble,  by  other  alimentary  substances.  Many 
mothers  of  a  delicate  constitution,  are  weakened, 
and  fall  into  consumption,  in  consequence  of 
giving  suck.  Many  children  also  perish  in  such 


cases,  from  want  of  sufficient  nourishment.  A. 
mother  is  certainly  blameable  if,  from  aloveof  dis¬ 
sipation  and  perpetual  amusement,  she  persuades 
herself  that  she  is  sent  into  the  world  merely  to 
pass  through  it  in  the  most  easy  manner.  But 
in  the  above-mentioned  examples,  it  is  most 
advisable  to  have  recourse  to  the  milk  of  a 
healthy  nurse,  who,  as  far  as  possible,  should 
resemble  the  mother  in  age,  temperament,  and 
in  the  period  of  her  delivery.  If  new-born 
children  are  given  to  nurses  who  have  been 
delivered  some  time  before,  artificial  means,  such 
as  syrup  of  rhubarb,  or  cliiccory,  generally 
become  necessary,  to  evacuate  the  meconium ; 
or  we  may  act  on  the  babe  by  the  medium  of 
the  nurse,  in  giving  her  alimentary  substances 
that  make  her  milk  thin  and  clear,  or  even  that 
are  slightly  purgative. 

The  milk  of  a  wet-nurse  varies  according  to 
her  age,  her  bodily  constitution,  to  the  food  she 
takes,  and  according  to  her  manner  of  living  in 
general.  She  must  avoid  every  thing  which 
disturbs  digestion,  particularly  strong  spices, 
spirituous  liquors,  and  disagreeable  affections  of 
the  mind.  The  suckling  participates  in  her 
bodily  disorders.  It  is  liable  through  her  to 
vomiting,  to  hiccough,  to  pain  of  the  belly, 
diarrhoea,  uneasiness,  to  convulsive  motions,  and 
various  other  complaints. 

Bad  digestion,  and  all  symptoms  which  result 
from  it,  are  frequently  cai  s  d  by  feeding  the 
infant  immediately  after  birth  with  artificial 
aliments,  such  as  panada,  pap,  &c.  It  will  be 
found,  that  new-born  children  succeed  best,  if 
they  live  for  the  first  three  months  only  on  the 
milk  of  the  mother,  or  of  a  sound  nurse.  By 
degrees  they  may  be  accustomed  to  some  other 
food,  according  to  their  temperament  and  diges¬ 
tive  powers,  beginning  wdth  liquids,  such  as 
milk  and  sugar,  broth,  boiled  biscuit,  rice-cream, 
&c.,  and  so  go  on  to  solids.  The  younger  the 
child  is,  the  less  nourishment  should  be  given  at 
once,  and  the  oftener  repeated ;  older  children 
may  take  more  food,  and  at  greater  intervals. 

The  nurse’s  milk  certainly  has  great  influence 
on  the  development  of  the  suckling.  Those, 
however,  who  think  that  it  imbibes  the  moral 
character  of  its  nurse  with  her  milk,  are  mis¬ 
taken.  If  it  were  true,  that  a  child  brought  up 
upon  goat's  milk  was  fond  of  jumping,  that  an¬ 
other  fed  wdth  swine’s  milk  W'as  dirty,  it  would 
follow,  that  adult  people  ought  also  to  adopt  the 
character  of  the  animals  on  whose  flesh  they 
live.  Men  and  women  who  live  in  the  same 
manner,  w'ould  be  endowed  w  ith  the  same  affec¬ 
tive  and  intellectual  ;  faculties.  Nor  could  it 
happen,  that  different  children,  nourished  by  the 
same  mother,  should  show  quite  different  charac¬ 
ters,  even  before  they  had  taken  any  heteroge¬ 
neous  food.  Thus,  the  nurse’s  milk  wdll  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  nourishment  and  development  of 
the  instruments  of  the  mind,  but  it  will  not  give 
rise  to  determinate  qualities.  Her  moral  charac¬ 
ter  may  change  her  milk  with  respect  to  its 
healthy  condition,  but  it  cannot  produce  talents 
or  feelings.  Finally,  the  mental  powers  of  chil¬ 
dren,  are  more  or  less  exercised  and  directed  by 
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the  nurse's  temper  and  mental  capacity;  but 
they  are  innate. 

Air. 

Atmospheric  air  is  another  indispensable  con¬ 
dition  of  human  life;  and  its  physical  properties 
and  constituent  parts,  have  an  influence  on  all 
the  vital  functions.  Its  transparency  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  vision,  or  to  the  passage  of  light :  its 
fluidity  permits  the  free  motion  of  the  body  in  it. 
— Spurxheim.  To  be  Continued. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

Inches. 

From  ear  to  ear,  over  the  crown, 

—  —  to  Individuality 

—  —  to  Comparison 

—  —  to  Benevolence 

—  —  to  Veneration  . 

—  —  to  Firmness 

—  —  to  Self-esteem  . 

—  —  to  Philoprogenitiveness  . 

—  Combativeness  to  Combativeness 

—  Destructiveness  to  Destructiveness  6  6-8ths 

—  Secretiveness  to  Secretiveness  6  5-8ths 

—  Acquisitiveness  to  Acquisitiveness6  l-4th 

—  Cautiousness  to  Cautiousness  6 

—  Ideality  to  Ideality  ,  .  .  .  "  4  5-8ths 

The  relative  sizes  of  the  organs  may  be  stated 
as  follows : — 

Predominant.  Amativeness,  Combativeness, 
Destructiveness,  Acquisitiveness,  Secretiveness, 
Self-Esteem,  Firmness,  Individuality,  Locality. 

Above  medium.  Philoprogenitiveness,  Con¬ 
structiveness,  Veneration,  Cautiousness,  Size, 
Order. 

Medium. — Concentrativeness  and  Inhabitive- 
ness.  Adhesiveness.  Form,  Weight,  Colouring, 
Number. 

Below  medium.  Benevolence,  Comparison. 

Small.  Love  of  Approbation,  Conscientious¬ 
ness,  Hope,  Wonder,  Ideality,  Imitation,  Even¬ 
tuality,  Time,  Tune,  Causality. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  People's  Phrenological 
Journal. 


which  it  will  undoubtedly  lead,  as  I  will  show. 
The  other  measurement  which  is  liable  to  the  same 
error,  is  that  from  meatus  to  meatus,  over  the  vertex. 
These  three  measurements  are  generally  considered 
to  give  a  close  approximation  to  the  entire  volume 
of  brain,  which,  on  examination,  will  be  found  to 
be  very  incorrect :  for  it  is  a  fact,  that  two  heads 
may  agree  in  these  measurements,  especially  in  the 
two  last ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  contain  very  differ¬ 
ent  quantities  in  the  volume  of  brain.  This  will  he 
seen,  by  taking  the  dimensions  of  two  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  these  measurements.  Where  cautiousness 
is  large,  it  will  measure  just  the  same,  whatever 
size  secretiveness  and  destructiveness  may  be.  And 
if  this  be  proved  to  be  the  case,  it  is  obvious  to  what 
erroneous  conclusions  we  may  come  to  respecting 
two  very  differently  constituted  heads,  whose  mea¬ 
surement  may  agree.  So,  also,  in  the  other  mea¬ 
surement  ;  from  individuality,  along  the  mesial 
line,  to  the  occipital  spine,  the  error  of  which  may 
be  considered  of  still  greater  consequence  to  the 
science.  This  will  also  be  best  proved  by  experi¬ 
ments.  In  placing  one  end  of  a  tape  on  the  occipi¬ 
tal  spine,  and  passing  it  over  the  top  of  the  head  to 
individuality,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  distance 
indicated  is  the  same,  whether  the  perceptive  facul¬ 
ties  are  large  or  small.  Let  a  case  be  tried,  where 
the  perceptive  faculties  are  small,  and  the  tape  be 
taken  half- an- inch  or  more  away  from  the  organs, 
without  varying  the  distance;  thus  allowing  for 
an  increase  in  the  perceptive  faculties  of  half-an- 
ineh  projection,  without  any  variation  in  the 
measurement. 

I  would  remark  in  conclusion,  that  the  only 
method  of  obviating  most  of  the  difficulties  con¬ 
nected  with  these  measurements,  will  be  always  to 
give  the  length  of  the  two  lines  running  along  the 
base  of  the  brain  from  individuality  to  the  occiput 
in  one  case,  and  from  destructiveness  to  destructive¬ 
ness  in  the  other  ;  and  even  then,  without  a  diagrant 
placed  before  the  eye,  the  mind  can  form  but  a  very 
imperfect  notion  of  the  relative  dimensions  of  diffe¬ 
rent  heads. 

If  you  think  the  above  remarks  worthy  of  a  place 
in  your,  or,  may  I  not  appropriately  say,  the 
“  People’s  Journal,”  you  will  oblige, 

Y our’s  very  respectfully, 
Liverpool ,  Sept.,  27,  1843.  R.  I. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  People's  Phrenological 
Journal. 


Mr.  Editor,  Sir, — I  think  it  will  be  generally 
acknowledged,  that  the  methods  in  present  use  of 
taking  measurements  phrenologically,  are  very  de¬ 
fective  ;  and  that,  therefore,  some  more  correct  and 
definite  system  of  measurement,  would  be  a  great 
desideratum  in  thisin valuable  science.  With  these 
remarks,  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed,  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  your  widely  circulated  journal,  to  point 
out  some  very  glaring  defects,  in  a  method  which 
is  frequently  used  to  ascertain  the  size  of  the  head, 
and  which  is  also  recommended  in  “  Combe’s  System 
Phrenology.”  That  the  errors  contingent  on  this 
method  1  ave  escaped  general  detection,  I  am  fully 
convinced.  The  first  measurement  generally  taken, 
is  the  circumference  of  the  head  by  the  tape.  To 
which,  no  particular  objection  can  be  taken,  as  far  as 
it  goes.  But  to  the  next  measurement,  the  one 
from  individuality,  along  the  mesial  line,  to  the  oc¬ 
cipital  spine,  the  strongest  objections  are  to  be  made, 
«n  account  0f  the  very  erroneous  conclusions  to 


Sir,  Liverpool.  Oct.  9,  184S. 

1  have  ventured  to  address  you,  in  hopes  that  you 
will  render  your  aid  in  removing  every  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  the  spread  of  so  valuable  an  agent  as 
mesmerism.  The  particular  obstacle  of  which  I  com¬ 
plain,  is  one  I  have  frequently  met  with,  and  one 
which  is  unfortunately  thrown  in  its  way  by  (no 
doubt)  the  sincere  but  mistaken  advocates  of  the 
science.  I  mean  the  altogether  unnecessary  precau¬ 
tion  so  earnestly  given  to  the  public,  that  it  is  highly 
important  in  mesmeric  treatment,  for  therapeutical 
purposes,  that  they  should  invariably  secure  the 
services  of  a  sound  and  healthy  operator,  lest,  as  they 
observe,  the  disease  affecting  the  operator,  should  be 
transferred  or  communicated  to  the  patient;  and, 
this  view,  inconsistent  as  I  conceive  it  to  be,  with 
regard  to  both  the  science  and  its  professors,  is  advo¬ 
cated  by  no  less  an  authority  than  that  of  Mr.  Spen¬ 
cer  T.  Hall.  The  inconsistency  I  persuade  myself 
will  be  made  apparent,  when  it  is  only  recollected 
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that  these  same  parties  recommend  mesmerism  as  a 
therapeutical  agent,  and  at  one  and  the  same  time 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  diseases  being  transmitted 
from  one  to  the  other  during  the  mesmeric  treatment. 
To  establish  my  charge  of  inconsistency,  I  need  only 
remind  my  readers  of  the  well-known  fact,  that  the 
operator  is  liable  to  be  operated  on,  and  instead  of 
being  the  operator,  may  very  possibly  become  the 
patient.  This  will  not  be  denied  by  any  who  are 
fairly  entitled  to  pass  judgment  on  the  matter.  Now, 
if  this  be  a  fact,  is  it  not  as  requisite  to  warn  mes- 
merisers  from  operating  on  diseased  or  unhealthy 
patients,  seeing  that  they  are  constantly  liable  to 
become  the  patient  instead  of  operator ;  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  of  contracting  the  disease  of  him,  whom  he 
intended  should  become  his  patient.  And,  if  all  this 
be  possible  or  probable,  it  is  but  just  to  both  parties 
that  each  should  be  equally  cautioned  against  the 
danger  to  which  they  expose  themselves.  And  then 
what  becomes  of  mesmerism  as  a  therapeutical  agent  ? 
My  readers  must  see  by  this,  how  very  inconsistent 
are  the  advocates  of  these  views  with  themselves. 
And,  you  cannot  but  be  rendering  incalculable  ser¬ 
vice  to  science,  and  to  the  public  generally,  by  af¬ 
fording  your  help  in  removing  every  let  or  barrier,  to 
the  wide  spread  of  a  great  and  useful  truth ;  and  in 
deprecating  such  an  opinion  until  its  advocates  can 
furnish  the  world  with  a  sufficient  number  of  facts 
in  support  of  such  views.  And,  if  they  should 
ultimately  succeed,  their  troubles  will  only  thicken 
upon  them,  as  the  science  of  mesmerism  will  then 
be  beset  with  increased  and  increasing  difficulties, 
from  the  fact  of  its  being  so  dangerous  a  process  to 
operate  on  any  one  afflicted  with  a  malady.  In 
fact,  there  would  be  then  somewhat  of  an  air  of 
martyrdom  in  the  bare  attempt.  Now,  my  own  opi¬ 
nion  is,  that  diseases  are  not  communicable  from  one 
to  the  other — I  speak  mesmerically .  That  the  mes  • 
meric  agent  is  a  pure  elementary  principle,  free  from 
all  heterogenous  substances,  and  consequently,  can¬ 
not  be  the  vehicle  of  transferring  diseases ;  that  it 
(like  all  other  elementary  principles)  acts  according 
to  its  own  definite  and  district  properties.  And  that 
if  diseases  be  communicated  by  contact,  or  during 
mesmeric  treatment,  it  must  be  by  the  operator  in¬ 
haling,  or  in  some  other  way  imbibing,  (not  the 
pure  magnetic  fluid)  but  some  gas  or  fluid  strongly 
impregnated  with  the  disease  under  which  the  patient 
may  be  labouring  at  the  time.  Whether  I  am  quite 
correct  in  this  opinion  or  not,  I  could,  nevertheless, 
adduce  many  facts  in  support  of  my  views.  And, 
the  least  that  is  due  from  the  advocates  of  the  oppo¬ 
site  opinion  to  the  public,  is,  that  they  should  show 
their  authority  in  the  number  of  their  facts,  before, 
they  so  hastily  injure  what  probably  they  wish  or 
intend  to  benefit.  I  would,  in  conclusion,  remark 
that  while  I  am  a  sincere  advocate  for  every  necessary 
and  requisite  precaution  to  inexperienced  experi¬ 
mentalists,  both  with  regard  to  themselves,  and  to 
those  on  whom  they  operate,  it  is  a  paramount  duty 
incumbent  on  every  one  to  do  all  in  their  power  to¬ 
wards  removing  every  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  a 
great  and  invaluable  truth.  Hoping  these  remarks 
may  meet  with  your  approval,  and  have  a  place  al¬ 
lotted  to  them  in  your  excellent  Journal,  and  that 
they  may  lead  to  a  more  minute  and  careful  exam¬ 
ination  of  this  important  and  philosophical  subject, 
generally,  but  especially  with  reference  to  its  cura¬ 
tive  application  in  particular, 

I  remain.  Sir, 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

Robert  Jones, 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

C.  TV.  T.  will  see  that  we  had  not  forgotten  our 
promise.  No.  41  of  the  Journal  will  be  enlarged, 
without  increase  of  price, — which  will  admit  of  more 
prompt  attention  to  many  matters  of  interest. 

F.  K.,  Exeter. — Will  our  correspondent  favor  us 
with  his  name,  and  that  of  his  subjects.  J.,  H.,  Q„ 
and  tV.,  with  initials  signed,  looks  much  like  a 
joke  ;  at  any  rate,  we  presume  that  any  interested  in 
the  subject  will  not  decline  favoring  us  with  names, 
if  they  may  not  wish  them  published. 

Scrutator  is  a  wag, — but  he  ought  to  know  that, 
even,  to  ridicule  a  subject,  he  should  know  some¬ 
thing  about  it.  He  means  to  be  funny,  but  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  his  letter  would  make  him  ridiculous. 
We  return  it  as  requested,  and  advise  him  to  reflect 
upon  its  contents,  and  keep  it  by  him,  as  to  restrain 
all  further  like  ebxillitions  of  ignorance. 

TV.  S. — Unless  at  some  of  the  medical  libraries, 
we  do  not  know  where  the  plates  of  Vimont's  works 
can  be  seen. 

Clara. — Variety  is  necessary,  but  we  cannot  con-* 
ceive  that  opposites  are  necessary  to  constitute 
happiness. 

H.  Wilson  must  not  rely  solely  upon  a  favourable 
organization ; — with  far  above  average  talent,  a  man 
may  starve,  if  he  have  no  interest.  In  all  the  arts 
and  sciences  talent  is  plentiful,  as  genius  is  rare.  A 
good  mechanic  is  better  off  than  a  middling  artist. 

TV.  James. — The  existence  of  a  large  organ  doe* 
not  necessarily  lead  to  the  specific  act.  Perhaps  it  is 
not  saying  too  much,  in  offering  an  opinion,  that  no 
action  results  from  the  activity  of  a  single  organ,  un¬ 
less  positive  disease  exists. 

B.  A.  certainly  may  derive  advantages  from  the 
study.  We  shall  not  be  at  all  surprised  to  hear  of 
teachers  advertising  to  instruct  their  pupils  upon 
phrenological  principles.  The  first  that  does,  will  do 
much  to  elevate  the  profession  of  teacher, — it  will 
shew  they  know  how  to  do  what  they  undertake. 


PHRENOLOGICAL  LIBRARY. 

Commencing  with  Gall’s  Works  on  Cerebra 
Physiology ;  or,  the  Functions  of  the  Brain  Pub¬ 
lished  in  Weekly  Numbers,  Price  3d.,  and  Monthly 
Parts,  Is.  8vo. 

Just  Published,  the  "Illustrated  Phrenological 
Chart,”  with  Forty  Woodcuts,  by  first-rate  artists, 
shewing  the  different  Groups  of  Organs,  large  and 
small;  Sections  of  the  Brain,  with  the  convolu¬ 
tions  marked ;  and  Portraits  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim. 
Price  3d.;  and  on  Superfine  Royal  Drawing 
Paper,  Is. 

In  the  Press,  Demy  8vo.,  Price  One  Shilling, 
"  Matrimony,”  or,  the  principles  of  Phrenology  and 
Physiology,  applied  to  the  selection  of  suitable  com¬ 
panions  for  life;  including  Directions  to  the  Married, 
by  O.  S.  Fowler,  Editor  of  the  American  Phreno¬ 
logical  Journal. 
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A  COMPLETE  SYSTEM  OF  PHRENOLOGY. 


( Continued .) 

The  acquisitiveness,  love  of  approbation,  self¬ 
esteem,  fear,  wonder,  alimentivenesss,  &.C., 
of  children,  are  appealed  to,  and  made  motives 
to  induce  them  to  do  certain  things, — but 
who  ever  thought  of  making  them  do  any¬ 
thing  because  it  was  right ,  without  promising 
them  some  finery,  or  a  cake,  to  do  it. — Thus 
making  the  highest,  the  most  godlike  attribute 
of  man’s  nature,  succombto  the  lowest  appetites, 
and,  afterwards,  wondering  that  expediency 
should  be  the  rule  of  their  conduct  through  life. 
Who  would  think  of  bringing  into  activity  the 
musical  powers  of  a  child  by  merely  reading  to 
it  daily  lessons  upon  harmony.  In  this  case 
they  are  made  to  practice,  and  have  the  best 
examples  set  before  them :  how  then  can  it  be 
expected  they  should  become  highly  moral  by 
merely  writing  or  reading  lessons?  To  love 
justice,  and  to  do  good  to  others,  when  the  feel¬ 
ing  is  so  rarely  exercised,  and  the  examples  most 
frequently  shewn  them  is,  that  moral  character 
is  of  no  value  unless  supported  by  a  due  amount 
of  wealth  or  rank,  and  if  the  latter  are  but  in 
sufficient  abundance.  The  moral  may,  in  most 
eases,  be  dispensed  with,  and  vice,  through  the 
veil  of  rank  and  fashion,  is  regarded  as  spirit  or 
eccentricity.  By  analysing  this  faculty,  we  may 
refute  the  notion,  that  however  just  may  be  the 
actions  of  a  man,  he  is  still  merely  an  egotist  seek¬ 
ing  his  own  gratification  whether  it  be  derived 
from  good  or  evil.  This  faculty  desires  to  act 
justly,  primitively,  and  independent  of  any  good 
that  may  result.  That  the  activity  of  the  high¬ 
est  portions  of  our  nature  conduces  to  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  the  individual  himself,  is  a  proof  of  the 
admirable  tendency  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
shows  the  reciprocity  of  feeling  and  results 
which  exist  throughout  the  whole  family  of 
man,  when  nature  is  not  perverted  by  ill  arranged 
social  institutions.  The  deficiency  of  this  organ 
leads  to  acting  in  conformity  with  the  old  pro¬ 
verb,  “that  we  measure  other  people’s  corn  by 
our  own  bushel.”  Some  philosophers  have  said, 
there  are  only  two  sorts  of  people  in  the  world — 
those  men  of  spirit  who  enrich  themselves,  and 
the  fools,  who  are  ruined,  or  never  grow  rich. 
This  doctrine  is  based  upon  an  imperfect  obedience 
to  the  feeling  of  justice,  and  is  only  attributing 


to  others  the  motives  which  would  actuate  its  pro¬ 
pounders.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  well- 
known  apothegm,  “  that  every  man  has  his 
price.”  This  is  only  applicable  to  those  who  act 
from  interested  motives.  There  are  men  in 
whom  the  feeling  of  conscientiousness  reigns  so 
paramount,  that  they  are  above  all  price,  and 
would  rather  suffer  death  than  sacrifice  a 
principle. 

At  the  present  day,  the  question  of  capital 
punishments  occupies  much  attention.  We  find 
this  feeling  and  that  of  benevolence  opposing 
each  other,  because  individuals  are  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  enlightened  to  understand  that,  that  specif  s 
of  punishment  which  tends  to  reform  the  of¬ 
fender,  is  at  the  same  time  the  only  one  that  can 
really  gratify  a  strict  feeling  of  justice.  To  de¬ 
stroy  or  inflict  torture  or  punishment,  is  the 
result  of  destructiveness,  called  up  by  an  out¬ 
raged  sense  of  conscientiousness.  In  all  reli¬ 
gions,  we  find  much  that  may  be  referred  to 
positive  existence  in  the  material  world.  The 
ideas  of  hell  and  purgatory  have  no  doubt  sprung 
from  the  same  sources  as  capital  punishments 
and  torture,  and  with  the  amelioration  of  the 
criminal  codes  of  all  countries,  we  may  anti¬ 
cipate  that  the  increased  intelligence  from  which 
it  will  result,  will  lead  to  more  enlightened  views 
of  the  threatened  punishments  and  torture  in 
a  life  to  come. 

Examples. — Dr.  Broussais,  in  quoting  ex¬ 
amples,  shewing  a  fine  development  of  this 
organ,  refers  to  the  casts  of  many  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  characters  of  the  day  in  politics,  lite¬ 
rature,  and  science,  amongst  which  are  those  of 
Cliarpentier, Marmel,  Foy,  and  Cassimer  Ferier. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  we  cannot,  in  England, 
draw  illustrations  from  similar  sources :  doubt¬ 
less,  the  organs  of  conscientiousness  would  be 
found  fully  developed  in  many  of  the  ministers 
of  state  in  this  country,  but  they  are  by  no 
means  willing  to  submit  their  heads  publicly  to 
the  test  of  phrenological  observation:  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  facts  therefore  collected  in  connection 
with  this  organ  have  been  of  a  negative  cha¬ 
racter,  shewing  its  lamentable  deficiency  in  the 
heads  of  criminals — Bellingham,  Haggart,  Gor¬ 
don,  Courvoisier,  and  hundreds  of  others  could 
be  cited.  In  those  cases,  in  which  it  has  been 
even  of  an  average  size,  great  contrition  has 
been  expressed  for  the  crimes  committed.  Little 
or  no  remorse,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  shewn 
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by  those  in  whom  it  was  very  deficient ;  many 
have  died  glorying  in  their  crimes,  and  even 
ascended  the  scaffold  uttering  falsehoods.  The 
organ  is  enormously  large  in  the  cast  of  the 
head  of  Mrs.  H.,  and  disease  was  the  result  of 
its  extreme  activity;  it  is  also  large  in  the  head 
of  Dr.  Hette,  Rev.  Mr.  M.,  very  deficient  in 
those  of  King  Robert  Bruce,  Gibson,  and 
Mary  Street,  a  girl  remarkable  for  lying  and 
deceit.  In  the  head  of  Dr.  Dodd,  who  was  exe¬ 
cuted  for  forgery,  there  is  an  almost  utter  wrant 
of  this  organ,  and  his  conduct  shewed  how  little 
he  was  influenced  by  feelings  of  justice — he  was 
led  by  his  blind  benevolence,  and  want  of  caution 
and  conscientiousness,  to  the  crime  for  which  he 
suffered. 

Animals. — The  question  as  to  the  existence 
of  this  faculty  in  animals,  has  not  been  much  dis¬ 
cussed.  Few  phrenologists  allow  them  this  organ ; 
but  more  accurate  observers  have  believed  they 
had  discovered  in  many  of  the  acts  of  animals  a 
sketch  of  this  faculty,  especially  in  the  elephant, 
dog,  and  horse.  When  these  animals  are  punished 
improperly,  they  comprehend  the  injustice,  and 
will  resist  or  murmur,  when  they  quietly  submit 
to  merited  chastisement.  It  is  the  same  with 
children ;  however  young,  they  distinguish  whe¬ 
ther  they  deserve  punishment  or  not,  which  is 
perhaps  an  advance  upon  the  perception  or  sense 
of  right  in  animals,  and  which  serves  as  a  step 
in  the  ladder  from  automatic  to  the  highest 

Natural  Language. — The  organ  of  con¬ 
scientiousness  does  not  give  any  particularly 
marked  expression  to  the  features.  It  gives  an  up¬ 
right  gait  with  much  directness  and  determination, 
but  combined  with  an  easy  frankness  of  manner. 
The  look  is  pleasing,  but  somewhat  grave,  and 
the  whole  demeanour  and  manner  of  speech,  is 
even  measured  and  harmonious. 


VENERATION. 

Dr.  Gall,  in  his  works,  states,  that  he  was 
first  led  to  notice  the  existence  of  ffiis  organ 
by  the  peculiar  inclination  of  one  of  his  bro¬ 
thers,  who  was  educated  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  family,  which  consisted  of  ten 
children.  He  never  played  with  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  but  amused  himself,  making  of  wood 
and  paper,  various  ecclesiastical  ornaments, 
which  wrere  his  constant  playthings.  He  wras 
often  engaged  in  prayer,  and  when  he  could  not 
go  to  church,  w  ould  pass  his  time  in  ornamenting 
and  gilding  a  crucifix  of  wood.  His  father 
wished  him  to  be  a  merchant,  but  he  disliked  it, 
as  he  said  the  occupation  exposed  him  to  the 
necessity  of  lying.  When  he  was  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  he  abandoned  his  mercantile  pur¬ 
suits,  and  despairing  of  being  able  to  gratify 
his  wishes  to  enter  the  church,  he  abandoned  his 
paternal  roof,  and  became  a  hermit.  His  father 
afterwards  consented  to  his  pursuing  his  study; 
in  five  years  he  took  orders,  and  passed  his  life 
in  exercises  of  devotion  and  penance. 

Dr.  Gall  remarked  the  diversity  which  existed 
among  the  children  belonging  to  several  schools 


which  he  visited  with  respect  to  their  religious 
feelings.  Some  took  no  interest  in  religious  in¬ 
struction,  while  others  received  it  with  much 
quickness.  He  also  noticed  that  the  individuals 
who  voluntarily  devoted  themselves  to  the 
church,  were  either  naturally  a  very  studious, 
pious,  and  virtuous  young  men.  or  of  the  very 
worst  characters — indolent,  vicious,  and  destitute 
of  talent,  having  no  other  object  but  to  live  at 
the  expense  of  their  fellowT-citizens,  while  the 
other  class  felt  a  lively  interest  in  the  vocation 
to  which  theyr  aspired — a  feeling  which  had 
arisen  no  one  could  tell  how,  and  certainly  could 
not  be  attributed  to  education  or  example,  for 
many  had  taken  the  course  in  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  their  parents.  These  and  similar  facts 
convinced  him  the  religious  feeling  was  innate. 
At  an  after  period  of  his  life,  he  visited  churches 
of  various  sects,  and  noticed  particularly  the 
heads  of  those  individuals  w;ho  prayed  with  the 
greatest  fervour,  and  who  appeared  completely 
absorbed  in  their  religious  contemplations.  The 
result  of  these  observations  was  the  conviction, 
that  theie  existed  a  connection  between  the  in¬ 
nate  feeling  observed  and  the  portion  of  the 
brain,  since  proved  by  an  accumulation  of  facts, 
to  be  the  seat  of  the  organ  of  veneration. 

Catholic  countries  afford  favourable  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  strength  of  this  feeling  and  corre¬ 
sponding  activity  of  the  organ.  Dr.  Bright,  in 
his  travels,  says,  “  That  the  churches  are  almost 
constantly  open,  and  enter  them  when  you  will, 
servants,  who  have  been  sent  on  errands,  are  seen 
kneeling  before  the  altars  or  images,  with  their 
parcels  or  baskets  by  their  sides.  Thus  prayer, 
by  its  frequency,  becomes  a  habit  and  recreation, 
rather  than  the  performance  of  a  duty.” 

Situation. — This  organ  is  situated  at  the 
summit  of  the  head,  wdiere  the  frontal  bone  unites 
with  the  angles  of  the  parietal  bones.  The 
fontanel  of  anatomists.  When  large,  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  head  is  considerably  elevated,  it 
appears  to  be  ascending  from  the  front.  When 
very  small,  a  depression  may  be  felt  in  this 
region  of  the  head,  or  a  flatness  is  perceived  on 
the  top  of  the  head. 

Primitive  Function. — A  tendency  to  act 
with  deference,  submission  or  respect  to  our 
equals,  persons  in  authority,  or  what  seems  to  the 
other  faculties  to  merit  it.  When  highly  ex¬ 
cited,  it  becomes  worship.  The  emotion  accom¬ 
panying  the  organ  highly  excited,  is  adoration. 

Auxiliaries. — The  principal  auxiliary,  is 
marvellousness,  which  produces  the  love  of  the 
great,  the  grand,  and  supernatural,  where  objects 
enough  may  be  imagined  to  excite  this  feeling. 

Ideality  aids  this  feeling  by  colouring  men 
and  things  with  an  imaginary  beauty  and  excel¬ 
lence.  Benevolence,  and  all  the  gentle  feelings, 
with  conscientiousness,  mingles  with  veneration, 
and  constitutes  the  moral  motives  to  action. 
Self  esteem  and  destructiveness,  although  appa¬ 
rently  opposed  to  this  sentiment,  coalese  with  it, 
and  produces  most  marked  characteristics. 

(To  be  Continued .) 
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To  Our  Readers, 

After  the  present  Number,  this  Journal  will  be 
enlarged  to  sixteen  pages,  royal  8vo,  without  any 
addition  to  the  price.  That  this  arrangement 
will  be  duly  appreciated,  we  cannot  doubt ;  and, 
that  the  objects  contemplated  by  the  publication 
of  this  work,  will  be  more  efficiently  secured,  is 
certain.  The  increase  of  space  will  allow  of  a 
more  continuous  production  ofimportant  articles ; 
the  communications  of  correspondents  will  be 
more  promptly  attended  to;  and,  in  addition  to 
the  continuation  of  the  system,  by  the  present 
editor,  there  will  be  a  regular  series  of  articles 
tending  to  correct  present  errors  in  the  science, 
and  explaining  principles,  upon  which  Phrenology 
may  be  based  with  equal  claim  to  being  an  exact 
science,  as  any  other  subject,  which  equally  ad¬ 
mits  of  demonstration.  Upon  this  certainty 
alone,  must  rest  the  practical  applications  of 
Phrenology  to  the  useful  purposes  of  life.  A 
variety  of  occupations  have  prevented  the  present 
editor  supplying  adequately  this  portion  of  the 
matter.  Reviews  of  works,  too,  have  been  ne¬ 
glected  ;  and  occasional  typical  inaccuracies  have 
appeared,  betokening  a  want  of  care.  In  spite  of 
these  drawbacks,  the  Journal  may  now  be  said  to 
have  justified  the  attempt  made  by  its  publication ; 
and,  Phrenology  now,  in  addition  to  quarterly 
publications,  support  a  weekly  periodical,  solely 
devoted  to  it/and  matters  in  immediate  connexion 

'A 

with  mental  science.  Of  what  other  science  can 
the  like  be  said  ?  Is  not  this  abundant  proof  of 
the  increasing  interest  taken  in  the  subject? 
After  having  so  long,  and  to  this  point  of  suc¬ 
cess,  reared,  however  imperfectly,  our  work,  it  is 
not  with  feelings  of  a  somewhat  excited  “  love 
of  pets,” — for  to  us  this  Journal  has,  is,  and  will 
he  a  “  Pet.” — That  we  announce  the  transference 
of  the  editorial  duties  to  another — the  conviction 
that  they  will  be  better  and  more  carefully  per¬ 
formed — is  the  only  motive  which  could  induce 
us  so  to  act.  The  gentlemen  who  has  under¬ 
taken  the  task,  will  devote  his  whole  energies  to 
perfecting  the  work.  We  need  not  say  a  word 
in  commendation,  when  we  mention  Mr.  L. 
Burke,  as  the  future  Editor  of  the  Journal ; 
his  name  will  be  a  guarantee  for  the  interesting 
subjects,  which  will  form  the  matter  of  the  leading 
articles;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  pages  of 
this  Journal,  will  be  as  heretofore,  open  equally 


to  the  promulgation  of  opposite  opinions,  as  to 
the  views  of  the  Editor  himself. 

‘  The  People's  Phrenological  Journal'  will  main¬ 
tain  its  neutral  independent  position,  never  de¬ 
scending  to  become  the  organs  of — must  we  say 
it? — sectarian  views  of  phrenology?  We  shall 
leave  to  others  the  task  of  maintaining  individual, 
and  party  views  ;  our  study  will  be  to  give  a  fair 
hearing  to  all  views,  and  to  endeavour  to  extract 
from  all,  whatever  truth  they  may  contain. 

The  advantages  rssulting  from  a  weekly  pub¬ 
lication  of  opinions,  experiments,  and  phreno¬ 
logical  intelligence  generally,  are  so  obvious  that 
we  need  hardly  allude  to  the  subject.  We  shall 
merely  observe,  that  we  shall  fully  avail  ourselves 
of  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  Journal,  to 
render  it  in  these  respects  as  interesting  and 
useful  as  possible.  And,  we  shall  be  glad  if  such 
of  our  correspondents  as  may  be  engaged  in  de¬ 
livering  lectures,  will  furnish  us  with  accounts 
of  their  proceedings.  A  portion  of  the  time 
which  has  hitherto  been  devoted  to  editorial 
duties,  will  still  be  given  to  the  preparation  of 
original  articles,  as  well  as  to  the  continuance  of 
our  “  System  of  Phrenology,”  so  that  the  change 
in  the  Journal  will  be  altogether  an  accession  of 
strength.  And,  now  we  must  bid  farewell  to  our 
friends  and  readers,  in  our  editorial  capacity. 
We  do  so  with  feelings  of  great  pleasure  at  the 
contemplation  of  past  favours  and  success,  and 
with  the  liveliest  anticipations  of  the  increased 
usefulness  of  the  Journal:  but,  at  the  same  time, 
we  do  so  with  the  regret  which  is  inseparable 
from  the  parting  with  so  many  agreeable  as¬ 
sociations. 


CASES  AND  FACTS. 

Case  of  John  Williams ,  executed  at  Shrewsbury, 
on  Saturday,  April  2,  1842,  for  the  wilful  mur¬ 
der  of  Emma  Evans,  at  Chirk,  near  Oswestry, 
Salop.  By  Mr.  W.  R.  Lowe,  of  Wolverhampton. 

On  a  recent  occasion,  when  at  Ironbridge,  Shrop¬ 
shire,  a  modeller  from  the  Coalport  China  Works  in 
that  neighbourhood,  informed  me  that  he  had  attended 
the  execution  of  the  above  named  culprit,  and,  hr 
permission  of  the  sheriff’,  had  taken  a  cast  of  the 
head  after  death,  for  the  perfect  accuracy  of  which, 
he  could  confidentially  vouch.  I  obtained  the  cast, 
and  perhaps  the  following  observations  respecting 
it,  may  not  be  deemed  unsuitable  to  the  pages  of  the 
"  Phrenological  Journal for,  although  a  sufficient 
number  of  murderers’  developments  has  been  al¬ 
ready  published,  to  convince  every  one  not  wil¬ 
fully  blind,  that  their  heads  differ  materially  in 
shape  from  those  of  virtuous  and  superior  persons,— 
yet  the  phrenologist  cannot  be  provided  with  too 
ample  an  array  of  well  authenticated  facts,  nor  can 
he  bestow  too  much  attention  on  all  strongly  marked 
cases,  where  there  is  an  opportunity  of  comparing 
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the  indications  of  cerebral  organization  with  actual 
manifestations. 

In  taking  a  first  glance  at  the  cast  of  Williams, 
the  phrenologist  cannot  fail  to  observe,  that  it  is  one 
oi  that  shape  so  common  among  atrocious  criminals, 
as  to  have  received  the  appellation  of  “  the  criminal 
type  of  head.”  The  head  was  in  itself  very  large, 
(the  circumference  of  the  cast  over  individuality, 
acquisitiveness,  and  philoprogenitiveness,  being 
24  ]- 8th  inches,)  consequently,  great  power  must 
have  been  associated  with  it :  but,  of  course,  the 
nature  of  this  power, — whether  it  related  to  the 
animal,  moral,  or  intellectual  features  of  the  charac¬ 
ter, — would  depend  upon  the  relative  development 
of  the  three  regions  of  the  brain  in  which  these  or¬ 
gans  are  situated.  A  nd,  in  noticing  these  regions 
of  the  head,  the  phrenologist  finds,  that  that  occupied 
by  the  intellectual,  particularly  the  reflective  or¬ 
gans,  is  very  feebly  developed,  and  the  coronal,  or 
moral  region,  miserably  raised,  while  that  of  the 
animal  propensities  is  absolutely  enormous.  In  the 
writer’s  private  collection  of  casts,  there  are  about  a 
dozen  of  murderers,  but  none  of  them  shew  so 
excessive  an  animal  development  as  that  of  Williams. 
The  cast  of  Hare  very  closely  resembles  it,  not  only 
in  general  configuration,  but  in  the  calliper  mea¬ 
surements  of  many  of  the  organs  ;  that  of  Williams 
is,  however  the  wyorse  of  the  two,  the  animal  region 
being  in  greater  preponderance  than  even  in  the  cast 
of  Hare.  Prom  this  general  outline,  the  phrenolo¬ 
gist  would  at  once  infer,  that,  the  tastes  and  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  individual  were  of  the  lowest  and  most 
depraved  description,— that  he  was  the  slave  of  his 
animal  passions,  and  alike  insensible  to  the  pleasures 
of  intelligence  and  morality.  The  largest  organs 
exhibited  by  the  cast,  are  combativeness,  destructive¬ 
ness,  secretiyeness,  and  acquisitiveness,  (the  last 
three  of  which  are  absolutely  enormous,)  with  self¬ 
esteem  and  firmness  also  large  ;  it  would  follow 
then,  from  this  development,  coupled  with  a  deficient 
moral  region,  that  his  natural  disposition  would  be 
quarrelsome,  cruel,  cunning,  and  prone  to  theft. 
Conscientiousness  being  small,  there  would  not  be 
that  nice  sense  of  right  and  wrong  which  would  be 
requisite  to  keep  his  immense  acquisitiveness  within 
proper  limits  ;  benevolence  being  poorly  developed, 
there  would  not  be  that  repugnance  to  an  act  of  vio¬ 
lence  which  alone  could  controul  so  enormous  a 
destructiveness ;  and  firmness  and  seeretiveness 
being  also  large,  with  cautiousness  by  no  means 
wanting,  there  would  be  cautious  cunning  enough  to 
plot  a  scheme  which  would  pander  to  the  cravings  of 
acquisitiveness,  with  firmness  enough  to  carrv  it 
out,  and  too  little  benevolence  to  cause  the  heart  to 
fail,  though  bloodshed  might  be  required. 

Ihere  is  no  deficiency  of  veneration,  but  hope  is 
small,  and  (as  in  most  depraved  criminals)  ideality 
and  wonder  are  both  wanting  ;  a  large  development 
of  these  organs  giving  a  refinement  and  polish  to 
the  character,  such  as  is  inconsistent  with  systematic 
familarity  with  infamy  and  vice.  Among  "the  intel¬ 
lectual  organs,  none  can  be  called  large,  except  indi¬ 
viduality  and  locality  ( and  perhaps  order)  ;  the  rest 
are  all  moderate  or  small,  and  the  reflective  organs 
exceedingly  deficient;  from  this,  therefore,  the 
phrenologist  would  say,  that  the  head  was  that  of  a 
weak,  or  uncultivated  man.  Let  us  now  apply  these 
inferences  to  his  real  character,  as  unfolded  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  crime  for  which  his  life  was 
forfeited,  and  by  the  confession  of  the  wretched 
criminal  himself. 

It  appears,  that  Williams  was  a  very  ignorant 


man,  following  the  business  of  a  horse-breaker,  and 
that  his  companions  were  uniformly  of  the  lowest 
and  most  depraved  character;  that  he  was  habitually 
drunken,  and  habitually  violent,  especially  when 
under  the  influence  of  drink ;  that  the  crime  for 
which  he  suffered  death,  was  the  last  of  a  series  of 
offences ;  and  that,  though  only  twenty- two  years 
old,  he  had  been  at  least  twice  previously  in  gaol ; 
thus  shewing,  that  the  phrenological  indications  re¬ 
specting  his  excessive  animal  endowment,  and  the 
deficiency  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  regions,  are 
perfectly  correct. 

The  murder  for  which  he  suffered,  was  cold¬ 
blooded,  unprovoked,  and  premeditated ;  a  desire 
(incited,  in  the  first  instance,  by  a  companion  as  bad, 
or  worse  than  himself,  but  too  readily  acquiesced  in 
by  Williams,)  to  possess  the  purse  of  a  poor  old 
woman  keeping  a  village  shop,  being  the  only 
motive  ;  they  at  the  same  time  having  fully  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  stop  short  of  murder,  should  that  be 
deemed  requisite  for  the  accomplishment  of  their 
plan.  On  this  subject,  however,  let  the  culprit  speak 
for  himself.  In  the  confession  made  on  the  day 
prior  to  his  execution,  he  says,  • — -  “  Slawson,  (his 
companion)  had  been  at  Brony garth  one  day,  after 
he  heard  this  old  woman  lived  by  herself,  on  pur¬ 
pose  to  see  what  he  could  spy.  He  said, — ‘  I  saw 
the  old  woman’s  purse.’  I  made  the  agreement  with 
him  to  go  there.  Slawson  said, — ‘  I  thought  to 
have  taken  another  lad  with  me  if  I  had  not  seen 
you.’  I  wras  asking  him  whether  he  thought  one 
could  get  into  the  house,  because  Slawson  said  the 
other  lad  had  some  false  keys.  We  had  agreed  to 
take  away  her  life,  while  we  were  together  in  the 
stable  hay-loft  at  the  Lodge.  I  had,  before  this 
agreement  was  made,  expressed  a  hope,  that  after 
waiting  so  long,  we  should  not  be  deceived,  and  en¬ 
quired  whether  he  (Slawson)  was  sure  the  old  woman 
had  no  one  in  the  house  with  her.  Slawson  in 
reply  observed,  that  she  was  quite  alone,  and  that  if 
I  would  be  of  tho  same  mind  with  him,  we  should 
be  certain  of  it  (meaning  her  money).  I  did  not 
wish  to  go  towards  the  house  until  about  the  middle 
of  the  night,  but  Slawson  said  ,we  had  better  go  about 
dusk ;  as  the  place  was  not  much  frequented,  the 
door  would  then  be  open  or  unlocked,  and  we  should 
be  sure  of  getting  into  the  house.  I  was  to  lay  hold 
of  her  while  he  (Slawson)  was  to  go  to  the  counter 
where  he  had  seen  her  purse,  and  if  he  could  not  find 
it,  he  was  to  come  and  search  her  pockets  while  I 
held  her;  and  if  not  found  there,  we  were  to  settle 
(that  is,  murder)  the  old  bitch,  as  he  expressed  it. 
The  door  was  shut,  but  not  bolted.  I  knocked  at 
the  door,  and  she  came  and  opened  it.  I  said, 
‘Have  you  got  tobacco  T  She  said,  ‘  Yes.’  I  said, 
‘  Please  to  give  me  an  ounce,  or  half-an-ounce,’  I 
forget  which.  She  then  turned  towards  the  kitchen. 
I  went  in  after  her;  Slawson  was  close  at  my  back. 
I  put  my  hands  upon  her  mouth  ;  she  began  to 
shout  as  well  as  she  could.  Slawson  began  to 
rummage  for  her  pocket.  He  could  not  find  it. 
We  threw  her  down  between  us.  Slawson  gave  her 
the  first  kick  on  the  head.  I  knocked  her  once  or 
twice  on  the  head  afterwards,  and  cut  her  throat  as 
she  lay  on  her  side,  with  her  face  from  me.  Slaw¬ 
son  did  not  see  me  cut  her  throat.  He,  at  the  time 
I  did  this,  went  towards  the  door,  thinking  he  heaid 
some  one  coming.  We  both  made  the  bargain  to 
murder  her ,  if  we  could  not  rob  her  without.  Slaw¬ 
son,  though  he  may  not  have  seen  me  using  the 
knife,  knew  very  well  what  I  was  doing,  as  he 
was  not  three  yards  from  me  at  the  time.  After 
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this  I  said,  '  Come  here,  for  I  have  settled  (that 
is  murdered)  her.’  ‘  Then,’  said  he,  ‘  we  will 
have  a  fair  rummage.’  ” 

This  statement  of  the  coolly-made  arrangements, 
and  brutal  execution  of  their  plan,  is  horrible  in¬ 
deed  ;  but  it  agrees  perfectly  with  Williams’  im¬ 
mense  development  of  destructiveness,  secretive¬ 
ness,  acquisitiveness,  and  firmness.  Another  inci¬ 
dent,  taken  also  from  his  own  confession,  will  shew 
still  further  to  what  an  extent  of  crime  he  was  im¬ 
pelled  by  the  cravings  of  his  acquisitiveness,  which 
his  small  development  of  conscientiousness,  coupled 
with  the  want  of  a  religious  education,  was  totally 
unable  to  control.  “  The  Saturday  after  the  honey- 
fair  at  Wrexham.”  (he  goes  on  to  say,)  “two  or 
three  years  ago,  I  and  two  or  three  companions  were 
out  together,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  night  we 
found  Thomas  Jones,  an  old  man,  lying  on  the  steps 
of  Iiighgate  public-house,  fast  asleep ;  I  went  up 
to  him,  and  picked  his  pocket  of  a  purse  containing 
thirty- six  sovereigns  and  a- half,  and  made  oft’  as 
fast  as  we  could.  I  did  not  take  either  his  hat,  or 
the  silver  he  lost.  We  divided  the  money  among  us 
in  equal  shares.  As  to  the  case  I  was  in  Ruthin 
gaol  for,  as  to  robbing  Henry  Jones,  I  have  no  recol¬ 
lection  about  the  particulars,  I  was  so  drunk.  I 
remember  having  a  row  with  some  one.” 

According  to  phrenology,  amativeness  is  also  very 
large ;  and  to  the  abuse  of  this  propensity  he  attri¬ 
butes,  in  a  great  measure,  the  end  to  which  he  came. 
He  says, — “  I  attribute  my  sad  end  to  beginning 
with  sabbath-breaking,  and  playing  at  pitch-and-toss 
on  Sundays,  and  frequenting  public-houses,  which 
caused  me  to  lose  ray  work ;  and  then  I  got  bad 
companions,  particularly  bad  women,  and  did  any¬ 
thing  I  could  to  get  money  to  go  to  the  public- 
house.” 

Among  the  moral  organs  it  has  been  seen,  that 
hope,  wonder,  and  ideality,  are,  besides  conscien¬ 
tiousness,  all  small :  respecting  the  last  mentioned 
organ,  nothing  more  need  be  said  to  shew  the  accord¬ 
ance  between  the  development  and  the  real  charac¬ 
ter  ;  and  the  truth  of  the  phrenological  indications 
relative  to  ideality  and  wonder,  will  be  equally 
apparent  from  the  general  tenor  of  his  life  and  pur¬ 
suits.  We  know  nothing  respecting  his  hope  until 
after  his  trial  and  sentence,  then,  however,  unlike 
M’lnnes  and  some  other  criminals,  who  have  almost 
to  the  last  moment  indulged  in  expectations  of  a 
reprieve,  Williams  (notwithstanding  the  fact,  that 
his  companion  in  crime,  and  the  original  instigator 
to  the  deed,  had  met  with  a  more  lenient  sentence, 
in  consequence  of  the  anomalies  of  our  criminal 
law)  appears  immediately  to  have  prepared  himself 
for  the  worst,  and  become  resigned  to  his  fate,  never 
expressing  even  a  hope  that  he  might  escape  that 
penalty  which  the  law  has  attached  to  his  offence. 
Veneration,  however,  is  decidedly  full;  being  better 
developed  than  any  other  organ  in  the  moral  region, 
except  firmness,  which  has  been  already  noticed. 
But  though  veneration  is  by  no  means  deficient,  yet, 
from  the  want  of  a  religious  education,  and  the 
immense  preponderance  of  the  animal  region,  it  could 
not  be  expected  to  produce  a  great  effect  upon  the 
character,  particularly  when  under  the  influence  of 
such  unfavourable  circumstances  as  those  with 
which  Williams  was  surrounded,  from  the  very 
nature  of  his  occupation,  and  the  depraved  compan¬ 
ions  with  whom  he  generally  associated.  His 
veneration  was,  however,  shewn  by  the  strict  ob¬ 
servance  of  his  religious  duties,  as  well  as  his 
general  demeanour  since  his  trial  and  sentence,  and 
is  strikingly  apparent  in  the  last  words  which  the 


wretched  culprit  uttered.  They  were  as  follows  :  — 
“When  I  was  brought  into  this  gaol,  I  knew  not 
how  to  pray,  nor  did  I  understand  anything  about 
a  Saviour ;  neither  had  I  been  in  an)'  place  of  wor 
ship  for  years  before,  except  in  the  chapel  at  Ruthin 
gaol,  where  I  also  read  the  bible  ;  but  while  I  was 
in  the  chapel,  and  reading  the  bible,  my  thoughts 
were  occupied  about  some  roguishness  or  wicked¬ 
ness,  so  that  I  derived  no  benefit  from  either.  But 
soon  after  I  was  brought  here,  I  heard  a  sermon 
about  the  prodigal  son  :  and  what  was  then  said, 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  my  mind,  so  that  my 
heart  melted  within  me,  and  I  burst  into  tears.  I 
thought  the  observations  then  made  were  so  appli¬ 
cable  to  myself,  that  I  trusted  the  door  of  mercy 
was  opened,  and  that  I  might  obtain  an  entrance 
thereto,  through  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ.  As 
soon  as  the  service  was  over,  I  knelt  down  to  pray 
and  felt  myself  much  relieved  in  my  mind  after¬ 
wards.  From  that  time,  I  gave  up  my  thoughts 
to  reading  my  bible  with  care  and  attention,  con¬ 
stantly  meditating  upon  some  part  or  other  of  it,  as 
I  was  directed  by  the  chaplain.” 


INSTINCT  AND  UNDERSTANDING. 

Have  they  particular  Organs  ? 

Dr.  Gall. 

The  brute  acts  from  instinct,  man  from  un¬ 
derstanding, — such  is  the  language  of  philoso¬ 
phers.  In  the  former,  say  they,  instinct  supplies 
the  place  of  intelligence,  which  is  peculiar  to 
man.  But  do  they  act  solely  from  instinct? 
are  they  destitute  of  intelligence  ?  Is  man  ex¬ 
empt  from  all  instinctive  impulses,  and  beyond 
the  influence  of  instinct  ? 

We  have  only  to  obtain  a  precise  idea  of  in¬ 
stinct,  and  of  understanding  or  intellect,  and  the 
truth  will  spontaneously  present  itself  to  our 
minds.  Instinct  is  a  sentiment,  an  inward 
movement,  independent  of  reflection  and  volition, 
an  impulse  that  impels  a  living  being  to  certain 
actions,  without  its  having  a  distinct  idea  of  the 
means  or  end.  I  now  ask,  if  instinct  is  a  uni¬ 
versal  power,  that  explains  all  the  actions  of 
brutes,  or  whether  it  varies  as  much  as  the  fun¬ 
damental  qualities  and  faculties,  and  produces 
only  the  manifestation  of  these  qualities  and  fa¬ 
culties?  If  instinct  be  a  universal  power  that 
explains  all  the  actions  of  brutes,  how  is  it  con¬ 
nected  with  organization  ?  Has  it  a  proper 
organ?  If  instinct  were  a  universal  power, 
every  animal  would  do  precisely  like  the  rest, 
and  no  one  W’ould  be  unprovided  with  it;  the 
species  that  makes  a  web,  or  constructs  hex¬ 
agonal  cells  for  the  reception  of  its  honey,  would 
also  sing,  or  manifest  attachment  to  its  master. 
The  spider  by  means  of  its  web,  preys  upon  flies  ; 
the  working-bee  constructs  cells,  but  kills  no  flies 
for  food ;  it  tends  the  young,  but  has  no  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  males.  Many  male  animals 
perform  their  sexual  duties,  but  take  no  care  of 
the  offspring.  The  male  and  female  cuckoo, 
both,  abandon  the  care  of  rearing  their  young  to 
other  birds,  though  impelled  to  intercourse  by  a 
very  ardent  instinct.  The  beaver  constructs  its 
cabin,  but  neither  sings  nor  hunts;  the  dog 
hunts,  but  does  not  build ;  the  speckled  magpie 
sings,  builds,  and  hunts;  the  quail  prefers  concu- 
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binage  to  marriage,  but  tends  its  young,  and 
migrates;  the  partridge  marries,  and  takes  care 
of  its  young,  but  does  not  migrate;  the  wolf, 
fox,  roe-buck,  and  rabbit,  live  in  the  marriage 
state,  and  both  male  and  female  concur  in  tend¬ 
ing  the  young ;  the  dog,  stag,  and  hare,  use  the 
first  female  that  comes  along,  and  know  nothing 
of  their  young.  The  ferocious  wolf,  and  the 
cunning,  timid  hare,  make  no  burrows,  like  the 
courageous  rabbit  and  crafty  fox.  The  rabbits 
live  in  a  kind  of  republic,  and  place  sentinels, 
but  not  so  do  the  fox  and  hare.  How  can  these 
instincts  exist  in  one  species  of  animals,  and  not 
in  another?  How  can  they  be  so  differently 
combined  ? 

If  instinct  were  a  single,  general  power,  not 
only  ought  the  instincts  to  be  manifested  all  at 
once,  but  also  in  the  same  degree.  The  truth 
is,  however,  that  while  certain  instincts  act  with 
great  force  in  the  young  animal,  they  are  com¬ 
pletely  inactive  in  others;  certain  instincts  act 
at  one  season,  others,  at  another  season.  There 
is  one  season  for  propagation,  and  another,  for 
emigration ;  one,  for  living  alone,  and  another, 
for  assembling  in  flocks,  or  collecting  provisions. 
And  how  are  we,  on  the  supposition  of  a  general 
instinct,  to  explain  why  the  different  instincts, 
not  only  exist  separately,  in  different  species,  but 
are,  many  of  them,  even  contradictory  ?  It  is 
wrong  to  consider  instinct  a  general  power,  and 
explain  by  it,  all  the  actions  of  animals,  how¬ 
ever  opposite  they  may  be  ;  and  consequently,  it 
is  absolutely  impossible  to  find  a  single,  general 
organ  of  instinct,  and  accordingly  the  efforts 
made  to  find  it,  have  been  fruitless.  Such  ex¬ 
pressions  serve  only  to  convey  the  appearance  of 
knowledge,  to  get  rid  of  all  difficulties  by  means 
of  an  occult  faculty ,  and  to  dispense  with  all 
laborious  research. 

Are  there  as  many  instincts  as  there  are  fun¬ 
damental  powers,  and  does  the  term  instinct 
merely  designate  the  activity  of  these  same  fun- 
damendal  powers?  Propagation,  love  of  off¬ 
spring,  friendship,  and  attachment,  marriage  or 
celibacy,  the  social  or  solitary  state,  self-defence 
or  love  of  fighting,  preference  of  animal  or  vege¬ 
table  food,  providence  for  the  future,  circum¬ 
spection  and  the  precaution  of  placing  sentinels, 
the  choice  of  a  fixed  place  of  abode,  emigration, 
singing,  construction,  &c.,  are  derived  from  as 
many  fundamental  qualities,  or  primitive  dispo¬ 
sitions,  and  all  become  instincts  from  the  mo¬ 
ment,  when,  in  consequence  of  their  activity, 
they  produce  in  the  animal  a  desire,  a  want,  an 
internal  impulse,  under  the  influence  of  which, 
it  is  impelled  to  act.  The  term  instinct ,  there¬ 
fore,  applies  to  all  the  fundamental  powers,  and 
the  instinct  must  have  as  many  organs  as  there 
are  fundamental  powers.  This  explains  very 
naturally,  how  an  animal  may  be  endowed  with 
one  instinct,  and  be  destitute  of  another.  In 
this  sense,  it  may  be  said,  tl  at  all  animals  act 
from  instinct; though  their  acts  are  very  different, 
and  even  opposite. 

Let  us  now  examine  whether,  in  the  manifes¬ 
tation  of  their  fundamental  powers,  animals 
always  obey  a  blind  impulse?  whether  they  act 


,  exclusively  from  impulse,  or,  are  conscious  of 
their  propensities  and  faculties?  whether  they 
modify  their  instinct  by  a  clear  idea  of  the  means 
or  end  to  be  used  ?  in  other  words,  must  they  be 
considered  to  possess  intelligence ,  understanding  ? 
If  animals  acted  only  from  a  blind  instinct,  their 
manner  of  acting  would  be  always  uniform. 
Experience  and  external  influences  would  never 
be  able  to  make  them  deviate,  one  hair's  breadth, 
from  their  ordinary  routine;  their  actions  and 
the  order  of  their  occurrence,  might  be  submit¬ 
ted  to  calculation,  like  the  course  of  a  machine, 
(which,  in  fact,  is  the  common  doctrine;)  but 
experience  teaches  a  very  different  lesson.  At 
the  very  moment  the  wTolf  scents  the  flock  en¬ 
closed  in  the  fold,  the  thought  of  the  shepherd 
and  the  dog  comes  to  his  recollection,  and  coun¬ 
terbalances  the  present  impression  which  he  re¬ 
ceives  from  the  sheep.  He  measures  the  height 
of  the  fold,  compares  it  with  his  strength,  judges 
of  the  difficulty  of  leaping  over  it  with  his  prey, 
and  concludes  the  attempt  would  be  useless,  or 
dangerous. 

Yet,  from  the  midst  of  the  flock,  when  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  field,  he  will  seize  a  sheep,  before 
the  eyes  of  the  shepherd,  particularly  if  the  near¬ 
ness  of  the  woods  affords  a  chance  of  conceal¬ 
ment.  He  undermines  the  park  or  sheep-fold, 
when  he  can  find  no  other  means  of  penetrating  it. 
He  needs  but  little  experience  to  learn  that  man 
is  his  enemy,  and  that  he  must  fear  his  snares. 
Thus,  he  is  always  on  his  guard.  The  older  he 
is,  and  the  more  dangers  he  has  encountered,  the 
more  distrustful  he  becomes.  Wolves  wrill  hunt 
in  packs,  and  the  mutual  aid  they  afford,  renders 
the  chase  easier  and  surer.  If  a  flock  is  to  be 
attacked,  a  female  goes  and  show's  herself  to  the 
dog,  which  she  leads  away  in  pursuit  of  her, 
wdiile  the  male  leaps  over  the  fold  and  carries  off 
a  sheep  which  the  dog  is  unable  to  protect.  In 
pursuing  a  deer,  the  duty  is  divided  according  to 
the  strength.  The  male  watches  and  attacks 
the  animal,  chases  and  puts  it  out  of  breath, 
when  the  female,  wdiich  is  placed  somewrhere 
ahead,  renews  the  chase  with  fresh  strength,  and 
in  a  little  time  renders  the  contest  very  unequal. 
It  is  easy  to  entrap  a  young  inexperienced  fox, 
but  if  he  has  learned  the  ways  of  man,  the  same 
means  will  be  useless.  No  bait  can  then  induce 
reynard  to  brave  the  danger,  which  he  discovers 
or  suspects.  He  scents  the  iron  in  the  trap,  and 
and  this  sensation,  already  terrible  to  him,  pre¬ 
dominates  over  every  other  impression.  If  he 
perceives  that  snares  are  multiplying  around 
him,  he  quits  the  country  for  a  safer  one.  Some¬ 
times  even,  emboldened  by  gradual  and  repeated 
approaches,  and  guided  by  his  smell,  he  will  find 
means,  safely  to  himself,  of  stealing  the  bait 
from  the  trap.  Man,  with  all  his  intelligence, 
needs  a  great  deal  of  experience,  not  to  be  baffled 
by  the  prudence  and  cunning  of  the  fox. 

When  the  stag  has  been  often  disturbed  in  his 
retreat  he  conceals  himself  by  an  artifice,  wrhich 
can  only  be  the  fruit  of  nice  view  and  deep  re¬ 
flection.  He  frequently  will  change  his  thicket 
so  as  to  accommodate  his  location  to  the  wind, 
in  order  that  he  may  be  aware  of  whatever  may 
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menace  him  from  without.  Frequently,  instead 
of  confidently  returning  and  going  straight  to 
his  lair,  he  will  do  so  only  in  appearance ;  and 
enters  the  wood,  comes  out,  goes  away,  and  re¬ 
turns  upon  his  track,  repeatedly.  Without  any 
cause  of  present  disturbance,  he  uses  'the  same 
artifices,  that  he  would  use  to  escape  from  the 
pursuit  of  d)gs,  if  he  perceived  himself  chased. 
I  have  elsewhere  mentioned  the  means,  made  use 
of  by  stags  and  hares,  to  elude  the  pursuit  of 
the  hunters  and  dogs.  Every  hunter  also  knows 
how  easy  it  is  to  surprise  these  creatures  in  coun¬ 
tries  where  they  are  not  ordinarily  disturbed; 
but  the  moment  they  have  learned  from  expe¬ 
rience,  the  dangers  that  threaten  them,  the 
hunter  finds  it  necessary  to  multiply  and  vary 
his  means. 

We  have  daily  opportunities  of  seeing  the 
difference  between  a  trained  and  an  untrained 
horse,  and  the  changes  which  education  effects 
in  the  manners  of  dogs.  Whoever  has,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  observed  animals,  must  concede 
to  them  a  certain  degree  of  perfectibility,  of 
which  I  have  mentioned  a  great  number  of  ex¬ 
amples  in  this  work.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that 
they  remember  past  facts,  and  that  their  conduct 
is  regulated  in  reference  to  them;  that  they 
compare,  reflect,  and  judge;  and  that  in  emer¬ 
gencies  they  take  measures  well  adapted  to  the 
circumstances.  All  this  cannot  be  the  impulse 
of  a  blind  instinct, — it  must  be  admitted,  that, 
to  a  certain  extent,  they  are  endowed  with  un¬ 
derstanding.  But  as  this  understanding  is  only 
the  faculty  of  modifying  the  manifestation  of 
their  natural  instincts,  according  to  accidental 
circumstances,  it  follows,  that  there  is  a  portion 
of  understanding  peculiar  to  each  species,  and 
in  virtue  of  this  law,  each  species  remains  con¬ 
fined  to  the  circle  in  which  nature  originally 
enclosed  it.  Still,  it  is  established  that  animasl 
exercise  their  faculties  with  more  or  less  intelli¬ 
gence,  or  understanding.  Now  let  us  inquire 
whether  man  also,  acts  from  instinctive  impulses, 
or  exclusively  obeys  the  dictates  of  reason?  Is 
he  the  author  of  his  propensities,  or  are  they  as 
involuntary  in  him,  as  in  the  brute? 

I  do  not  speak  of  those  automatic  movements 
that  some  authors  confound  with  instinct,  and 
which  both  man- and  brute  do  unconsciously,  and 
without  any  possible  premeditation.  For  in¬ 
stance,  we  recoil  suddenly  from  the  sight  of  a 
danger,  and  in  falling,  we  stretch  out  our  arms, 
either  to  come  on  our  hands,  or  to  preserve  our 
equilibrium.  I  here  speak  of  instinctive  pro¬ 
pensities, — true  instincts. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  People's  Phrenological 
Journal. 

Sir, — Repeatedly  has  this  process  been  used  by 
ante- phrenologists,  as  an  unsurmountable  obsta¬ 
cle  to  a  noble  and  truth-founded  philosophy. 
It  is  evidently  one  of  the  few  difficulties  of  the 
science,  and,  therefore,  every  fact  ought  to  be 
carefully  investigated  and  noted ;  so  that,  when 
a  number  sufficiently  large  to  deserve  attention 
have  been  collected,  we  might  attempt  to  gene¬ 


ralize,  and  draw  inferences  from  them,  which 
would  greatly  tend  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
subject. 

The  skull  consists  of  two  plates  of  bone,  sepa¬ 
rated  by  the  cancelli,  or  hard  sponge  like  forma¬ 
tion  found  in  the  middle  of  all  bones  ;  thus 
forming  an  external  and  internal  surface — as  the 
brain  moulds  the  internal  surface,  the  external 
plate  is  moulded  accordingly.  But  the  frontal 
sinus  seems  a  conception,  some  being  thinner, 
and  others  thicker;  thus  establishing  a  varia¬ 
tion  which  we  cannot,  by  looking  at  the  exter¬ 
nal  appearance  of  the  head,  decide  upon.  I 
have  paid  some  attention  to  this  subject  of  late, 
and  the  following  are  the  conclusions  drawn 
from  the  facts  1  have  observed. 

That  in  some  adult  skulls,  the  frontal  sinus 
is  not  closed :  this  I  have  remarked  to  be  the 
case  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  cranium  of 
females  than  in  males.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
discover,  in  those  cases  I  have  observed,  that  it 
in  the  least  degree  affects  the  full  manifestations 
of  the  intellectual  faculties.  This  want  of  union 
is  by  no  means  a  rare  circumstance,  and  seem  to 
bear  a  proportion  of  one  to  thirty.  Dr.  Leach, 
who  examined  the  immense  assemblage  of  cra- 
niums  in  the  catacombs  of  Paris,  calculated, 
that  the  proportion  in  that  collection  was  as  one 
to  eleven:  whether  this  want  of  union  affects 
the  functions  of  the  cerebrum,  is  a  subject 
worthy  of  careful  consideration.  In  those  eases 
where  the  sinus  is  not  obliterated,  I  have  ob¬ 
served  the  internal  process  to  be  smaller ;  the 
length,  also,  of  th q  frontal  sinus,  varies  in  dif¬ 
ferent  skulls.  In  some,  it  only  extends  to  indi¬ 
viduality  and  eventuality ;  while,  in  others,  it 
extends  to  comparison  and  benevolence.  This, 
then,  is  the  great  anti- phrenological  argument. — 
which,  in  fact,  is  no  argument  at  all!  for  no 
part  or  organ  of  the  cerebrum  resides  under  this 
process.  The  frontal  sinus  forms  a  boney  pro¬ 
jection  for  the  attachment  of  the  falx  cerebri, 
which  divides  the  cerebrum  into  two  hemis¬ 
pheres  ;  so  that,  properly  speaking,  no  organ 
can  be  covered  by  this  sinus.  One  fact  which 
tends  to  substantiate  this  opinion  Is,  that  the 
organs  of  individuality,  eventuality,  comparison, 
benevolence,  and  all  those  in  a  line  with  this 
process  of  the  dura  mater,  are  excited  to  a  greater 
extent  by  the  aid  of  mesmerism,  when  the  ope¬ 
rator  points  or  places  his  fingers  on  the  sides, 
and  not  in  the  middle  of  the  falx  cerebri.  The 
brain  can  be  excited  to  a  certain  degree,  by 
placing  the  finger  in  the  centre  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  skull,  marked  as  the  localities  of 
individuality,  eventuality,  &c.  ;  because  those 
particular  faculties  are  nearest  to  the  mesmeric 
influence.  But  I  have  invariably  remarked  a 
finer  manifestation,  when  the  fingers  have  been 
placed  on  the  sides. 

By  inserting  these  few  remarks  in  your  valu¬ 
able  journal,  you  would  oblige,  F.  Sumner. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  People's  Phrenological 
Journal. 

Birmingham,  October  24,  1843L 

Sir, — I  perceive  by  your  remarks  on  my  let- 
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ter  dated  October  5,  that  you  have  misconstrued 
my  meaning  concerning  Mr.  Atkinson’s  disco¬ 
veries.  I  am  made  to  say,  that  I  have  tried  the 
effect  of  exciting  the  parts  indicated  by  Mr. 
Atkinson  as  the  seat  of  these  organs,  that  is 
muscular  action ,  sense,  power ,  &c.,  on  my  own 
patients,  and  the  very  sensitive  ones  of  Mr. 
Spencer  Hall,  and  nothing  confirmative  of  Mr. 
Atkinson's  views  has  resulted.  Now  I  have 
never  made  any  such  assertion.  I  merely  re¬ 
marked,  that  I  had  witnessed  all  Mr.  Hall’s 
beautifnl  experiments  in  private,  but  that  I  had 
seen  nothing  at  all  confirming  the  views  of  Mr. 
Atkinson.  Mr.  Atkinson  believes,  that  many 
of  the  effects  brought  out  by  Mr.  Hall  in  locality, 
and  about  the  eyebrow,  are  merely  muscular 
notions,  and  not  manifestations  of  distinct  or¬ 
gans,  such  as  aerostation,  riding ,  climbing,  velo- 
c  ty,  &c. ;  and  that  others  are  produced  by  com¬ 
bining  several  together.  This  I  take  to  be  Mr. 
Atkinson’s  view  of  the  matter.  Now,  as  Mr. 
Atkinson  has  never  seen  any  of  Mr.  Hall’s  ex¬ 
periments,  correct  ideas  of  them  must  be  very 
limited.  I  have  produced  some  of  them  myself 
with  the  finger  only ;  and  when  I  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  trying  Mr.  Hall's  method,  that  is, 
with  the  finger-nail,  or  the  point  of  a  pencil- 
case,  I  am  in  hopes  of  making  further  progress. 

I  believe  Mr.  Hall  has  not  exaggerated  anything. 
In  fact ,  he  produces  more  than  he  has  published  ; 
and  that  he  will  ultimately  prove  the  truth  of 
what  he  started  with,  “  That  there  is  not  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  thought,  feeling,  or  action,  which  is  not 
the  manifestation  of  a  distinct  organ.”  I  have 
seen  him  vary  shapes  in  the  organ  of  form, 
colours  with  the  organ  of  colour,  and  tones  with 
the  organ  of  tune ;  and  these  effects  were  pro¬ 
duced  by  minute  division.  That  Mr.  Atkinson 
has  discovered  new  functions  in  the  lesser  brain, 
through  an  extraordinary  lucid  somnambulist,  it 
would  be  folly  to  deny,  and  I  hope  every  friend 
to  the  science  will  assist  him  in  proving  so  im¬ 
portant  a  discovery.  As  the  question  has  been 
frequently  asked,  “  can  a  single  instance  be 
pointed  out,  of  a  scientific  or  physiological  fact 
having  been  made  known  to  the  world,  through 
the  revelations  of  a  somnambulist  ?”  I  cannot 
help  feeling  a  little  surprise  at  Mr.  Atkinson’s 
deficiency  in  the  knowledge  of  the  situation  of 
many  new  organs  so  well  known  to  other  mag¬ 
net!  sers,  when,  according  to  his  paper,  he  has 
had  such  an  opportunity  as  no  other  person  ever 
had  of  investigating  it.  This  patient  excited 
the  organs  by  touching  himself,  and  Mr.  Atkin¬ 
son  leading  the  thoughts  “  from  love  to  hate, 
good  to  evil,  joy  to  sorrow — from  excited 
passion  to  quiet  thoughts,  &c. surely  the 
chance  was  not  lost  of  leading,  the  thoughts,  so 
as  to  have  satisfied  him  that  such  organs  do  exist. 
I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Atkinson  could  satisfactorily 
explain  these  matters ;  and  I  hope,  at  some  con¬ 
venient  opportunity,  he  will  favour  you  with  a 
line  on  the  subject. 

There  is  another  point,  Mr.  Editor,  I  would 
call  your  attention  to.  You  say  I  wras  prepared 
for  the  manifestations  of  inhabitiveness,  from 
touching  a  particular  part,  and  the  effect  follows. 
Now  I  was  prepared  for  nothing  of  the  kind.  I 


am  quite  positive  that  I  have  never  produced  a 
manifestation,  nor  have  I  seen  one  produced  by 
any  other  person,  through  the  mind  of  the  ope¬ 
rator  whilst  exciting  the  brain.  I  am  aware 
that  there  are  well  authenticated  cases  of  persons 
having  been  able  to  tell  the  thoughts  of  others, 
but  I  have  never  seen  or  read  of  a  case  where  the 
manifestations  have  come  out  exactly  according 
with  the  thoughts  of  the  operator.  The  effects 
have  taken  place  by  touching  and  pointing,  and 
all  the  new  organs  I  am  acquainted  with,  with 
one  exception,  have  been  brought  out  by  acci¬ 
dent.  For  example, — despair  on  the  outside  of 
hope,  suspicion  near  benevolence ,  grief  above  in¬ 
dividuality,  fear  at  the  back  of  caution,  pity  be¬ 
low  benevolence,  equi-distant  from  firmness  and 
pity,  adoration  near  humility,  locomotion  in  lo¬ 
cality,  love  of  pets  under  philoprogenitiveness, 
&c.  And  as  Dr.  Elliotson  states  in  the  last  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Zoist,  that  he  has  never  been  able, 
to  excite  the  brain  by  pointing  with  any  thing 
else  but  living  flesh,  I  wrould  state,  that  I  have 
produced  the  effect  by  pointing  with  a  glass  tube, 
six  inches  long,  and  half-an-inch  diameter,  at  a 
greater  distance  than  with  the  finger.  I  thought 
this  might  be  the  effect  of  temperature,  but  as 
Dr.  Elliotson  has  made  experiments  proving  the 
contrary,  we  must  wait  patiently  for  a  correct 
explanation.  I  hope  Mr.  Jones,  and  others  that 
are  taking  great  interest  in  these  matters,  will 
favour  you  with  an  account  of  their  experiments, 
tending  to  shew  the  proper  situations  of  the 
organs  of  inhabitiveness  and  concentrativeness,  as 
you  seem  to  doubt  what  I  have  stated  to  be  cor¬ 
rect.  I  have  given  it  you  as  I  have  observed  it 
myself,  and  I  think  that  before  long  you  will  be 
convinced,  that  the  spot  on  your  new  chart 
marked  X,  is  the  true  situation  of  inhabitiveness , 
and  the  one  above  concentrativeness. 

I  perceive  there  is  a  mistake  in  the  word 
mending  clothes  in  a  former  letter  of  mine ;  it 
should  have  been  printed,  maiding  clothes.  I 
meant,  the  female  was  in  the  act  of  beating 
clothes  with  the  wooden  instrument  called  a 
maid  in  the  eountry. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your’s  respectfully, 

Charles  Pembrook. 

[Although  we  were  wrong  in  supposing  Mr. 
Pembrook  had  tried  the  experiments  on  his  own 
patients,  the  facts  remain  the  same.  Mr.  Hall, 
it  appears  certain,  has  been  unable  to  produce 
what  we  may  call  Mr.  Atkinson’s  manifestations ; 
to  what  must  be  attributed,  that  certain  portions 
of  the  brain,  being  mesmerically  excited  in  dif¬ 
ferent  patients,  different  results  follow.  The 
feelings  mentioned  of  humility, piety,  &c., above, 
we  have  seen  called  into  action,  by  exciting 
quite  different  parts  of  the  head  to  those  stated 
by  Mr.  Pembrook  as  being  the  seat  of  the  or¬ 
gans.  We  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  decide  upon 
the  seat  of  the  organ  of  inhabitiveness.  Has 
Mr.  Pembrook  made  any  observation  upon  the 
region  of  the  brain  marked  by  the  Americans  as 
the  organs  of  suavity  and  human  nature,  be¬ 
tween  comparison  and  benevolence.  ?] — Ed, 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  People's  Phrenological 

Journal. 

Liverpool^  July  12th,  1843. 

Mr.  Editor,  Sir, — I  have  been  induced  to  trouble 
you  ■with  the  following  communication  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Prideux.  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  last  number  of  the  “Zoist,"’  on  the 
subject  of  taking  developments  correctly, — a  thing 
most  desirable  in  itself,  and  much  needed  in  phreno¬ 
logical  science.  Having  strong  doubts  in  my  own 
mind  as  to  the  correctness  of  that  method  of  taking 
developments,  I  have  hitherto  refrained  from  sub¬ 
mitting  to  public  notice  the  following  invention, 
which  is  now  of  some  three  years’  standing.  But 
seeing  that  so  talented  a  phrenologist,  as  Mr.  Pri¬ 
deux,  should  approve  of  this  particular  method,  and, 
as  I  cannot  but  flatter  myself  that  that  gentlemen, 
on  mature  consideration,  will  prefer  the  use  of  this 
instrument  to  either  callipers,  or  any  craniometer, 
hitherto  offered  to  the  public,  for  precision  and  des¬ 
patch,  I  deem  it  quite  unnecessary  that  I  should 
dilate,  to  any  extent,  on  its  superior  claims  to  public 
attention,  believing,  as  I  do,  that  after  due  attention, 
its  advantages,  over  all  other  instruments,  will  be 
readily  seen  and  appreciated  by  all  who  have  de¬ 
voted  some  attention  to  the  subject.  I  shall,  there^ 


fore,  directly  proceed  to  a  description  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  itself,  which  will  be  further  explained  by  the 
drawing.  The  instrument  will  chiefly  consist  of  a 
semicircular  piece  of  brass,  of  about  sixteen  inches  in 
diameter.  At  the  two  ends  of  the  semicircle,  or  in  a 
line  with  the  radii,  will  be  two  pivots,  with  enlarged 
rounded  ends,  to  enter  the  meatus,  or  opening  of  the 
ear,  which  will,  also,  be  graduated  for  the  proper  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  instrument  over  the  centre  of  the 
head.  On  the  circular  portion  of  the  instrument, 
(which  will  be  about  two  inches  broad,)  there  will 
be  a  flat  slide,  capable  of  a  two -fold  motion;  one  to 
correspond  with  the  circular  part  of  the  instrument, 
the  other,  to  and  from  the  centre ;  so  that  by  this 
two-fold  motion,  when  the  instrument  is  properly 
adjusted  on  the  head,  (which  is  done  by  inserting 
the  two  pivots  at  the  radii,  into  the  opening  of  the 
ears, — seeing,  at  the  same  time,  that  each  of  the  pi¬ 
vots  indicate  the  same  number  of  degrees  on  each 
side,)  the  flat  side  can  thus  be  brought  over  every 
spot  on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  or  rather  cranium, 
and  the  degrees  marked  on  the  slide  will  show  the 
distance  from  the  centre,  in  inches  and  parts  of  an  inch. 
To  convey  a  more  correct  idea  of  the  instrument  it¬ 
self,  accompanying  this  I  have  sent  you  a  drawing, 
with  explanations,  which  will  convey  more  informa- 
-tion  than  the  best  typographical  description  could 
possibly  do. 
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EXPLANATIONS. 


ABC  D, — The  semicircular  portion  of  the 
instrument. 

E  E, — The  flat  slide,  with  a  two-fold  motion,  viz. 
to  and  from  the  centre,  and  along  the  grove,  abed. 

F  F, — The  two  spindles,  or  pivots,  to  be  fixed  in 
the  opening  of  the  ear,  with  degrees  for  proper 
adjustment. 

G, — A  nut  in  the  centre  of  the  flat  slide,  by  means 
of  which  the  slide  is  attached  to  the  semicircle. 

a  b  c  d, — A  groove,  or  curved  slit,  along  which 
the  flat  slide  moves,  so  as  to  come  over  any  part 
of  the  head. 

N.B — The  degrees,  or  lines,  drawn  towards  the 
centre,  on  the  semicircle,  are  merely  guides  to  hold 
the  slide  directed  towards  the  centre  point. 

A  little  reflection  on  the  construction  and  capa¬ 
bilities  of  this  instrument  will,  I  humbly  con¬ 
ceive,  convince  any  one  of  its  superior  merits 
for  taking  sections  of  the  head,  in  any  direction, 
whether  horizontal,  vertical,  or  longitudinal. 


N.B. — This  instrument  will  require  the  addition 
of  a  graduated  scale,  and  pair  of  compasses.  The 
manner  of  using  it  will  be  first  to  adjust  it  properlv 
on  the  head,  with  the  two  pivots  F  F ;  then  bring 
the  flat  slide  to  touch  the  head,  and  that  will  give 
you  the  height  of  that  part  from  the  centre,  in  inches 
and  parts  of  an  inch;  then  move  the  semicircle 
backwards,  or  forwards,  half  an  inch,  or  an  inch,  and, 
as  before,  bring  the  slide  down,  and  observe  the  de¬ 
gree  on  the  lower  or  inner  edge  of  the  instrument, 
and  you  have  the  height  as  before.  This  you  re¬ 
peat,  until  you  have  gone  the  whole  length  of  the 
intended  line.  As  these  measurements  are  being 
made,  you  mark  them  on  paper,  according  to  a  gra¬ 
duated  scale,  which  may  be  made  so  many  to  the 
inch.  Should  you  favor  me  by  inserting  this  in 
your  useful  Journal,  and  further  information  be  re¬ 
quired,  it  will  afiord  me  the  greatest  pleasure  in  fur¬ 
nishing  the  solicited  information. 

Your’s,  very  respectfully,  R.  J, 
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ON  THE  LAWS  OF  THE  VEGETATIVE 
FUNCTIONS. 

(  Continued  from  'page  465.) 

In  virtue  of  this  quality,  it  admits  also  of 
being  changed  or  renewed.  Its  elasticity  in 
propogating  its  vibrations,  assists  the  sense  of 
hearing.  Its  weight  compresses  the  fluid  and 
solid  parts  of  our  organization.  Moreover,  as 
tlie  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  is  commonly 
below  that  of  our  body,  the  air  receives  the 
superfluity  of  caloric.  Generally,  however,  we 
are  obliged  to  guard  against  the  disagreeable 
sensations  of  cold,  caused  by  the  too  great  priva¬ 
tion  of  caloric. 

The  constituent  parts  of  the  atmosphere,  are 
extremely  important  to  the  body.  Its  oxygen 
and  caloric  are  essential  to  the  sustenance  of 
life.  Its  azote,  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid  gas, 
water,  electric  fluid,  and  the  various  exhalations 
of  plants  and  animals,  have  a  great  influence  on 
the  functions  of  organized  bodies.  Certain  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  atmosphere,  cause  plants  of  diffe¬ 
rent  kinds  to  perish.  Some  winds  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  weather,  produce  epidemic  diseases 
among  animals  and  mankind.  In  some  persons, 
the  digestive  powers  are  disturbed  at  the  approach 
of  a  storm.  Persons  whose  limbs  have  been 
injured  by  wounds,  can  foretell  the  changes  of 
the  weather  by  the  pains  they  feel.  Nervous 
and  delicate  constitutions  perceive  the  slightest 
difference  in  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  Many 
of  them  know  by  their  bodily  sensations,  whether 
the  wind  blows  from  the  north,  east,  or  west. 

New-born  children,  according  to  their  innate 
temperaments,  are  more  or  less  benefited  or 
disturbed  by  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere. 
Some  constitutions  require  a  dry,  and  others  a 
moist  air.  It  is,  however,  a  general  rule,  that 
it  should  be  pure,  and  not  impregnated  with 
noxious  exhalations. 

Light. 

The  influence  of  light  is  also  necessary  to  the 
development  and  health  of  organized  bodies  in 
general.  It  changes  the  colour  of  plants  and 
animals,  and  the  complexion  of  man.  Plants 
kept  in  darkness,  grow  pale  and  yellow.  Worms 
and  insects  confined  to  dark  places,  remain  white. 
Those  who  spend  their  lives  in  their  closets,  have 
a  pale  and  yellowish  complexion.  The  whole 
organization,  being  deprived  of  light,  grows 
weak  and  fat.  It  is  affected  with  scurvy,  or 
putrid  complaints,  and  the  liver  enlarges.  Hence 
dark  habitations,  narrow  streets,  high  houses, 
little  windows,  and  whatever  shuts  out  light 
from  dwelling-places,  is  unwholesome. 

Light  awakes  us  from  sleep ;  it  excites  all 
functions  of  the  body,  particularly  those  of  the 
skin.  Its  sudden  impression  excites  sternutation. 
Too  much  light  produces  head-ache,  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  eyes,  of  the  skin,  of  the  throat,  and 
of  the  brain;  hence,  its  regulation  is  of  great 
importance. 

The  eyes  of  new-born  children  should  not  be 
exposed  to  a  strong  light  at  once;  and  when 
they  begin  to  see,  they  ought  to  be  placed  so 
that  the  light  is  before  them,  since  they  always 


direct  their  eyes  towards  it,  and  may  acquire  an 
irregular  look,  the  eyeballs  being  turned  too  much 
upwards  or  sidewards. 

Cleanliness. 

The  skin  having  a  great  influence  on  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  health  by  its  absorption  and  excre¬ 
tion,  its  pores  must  be  kept  open  by  washing  the 
body,  and  by  changing  the  swaddling-clothes 
and  linen  whenever  they  are  unclean.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  condition  of  the  skin,  it  may  be 
washed  with  lukewarm  water  only  ;  or  with  watar 
and  wine  to  strengthen  it ;  or  rubbed  over  with 
some  oily  substance  if  it  be  dry  and  rough. 

Some  parts,  such  as  the  folds  of  the  neck,  be¬ 
hind  the  ears,  the  interior  of  the  legs,  &c.,  which 
are  liable  to  be  inflamed,  deserve  particular  atten¬ 
tion.  They  may  be  washed  with  a  solution  of 
alum,  or  powdered  with  pulvis  lycopodii,  or  be¬ 
smeared  with  cacao-butter,  oil,  or  any  other  pure 
greasy  substance.  I  have  already  mentioned, 
that  children  should  be  accustomed  by  degrees  to 
a  lower  temperature :  hence,  the  water  or  the 
bath  employed  as  the  means  of  cleanliness,  must 
gradually  be  used  colder  and  colder.  The  body 
like  the  face,  might  be  exposed  by  degrees  to  the 
atmosphere. 

Sleep,  Watching,  Rest,  and  Bodily  Exercise. 

Before  birth,  children  seem  to  sleep  almost 
continually.  After  birth,  the  younger  the 
infant,  the  more  sleep  it  requires.  Children  then 
should  never  be  awakened,  and  be  allowed  to 
sleep  as  long  as  they  please.  It  is,  however, 
wrong  to  employ  soporiferous  means  to  produce 
sleep.  On  the  other  hand,  they  may  be  soon 
accustomed  to  awake  and  to  fall  asleep  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  hour,  and  this  habit  is  useful  in  various 
respects. 

The  free  exercise  of  their  limbs  is  very  advan¬ 
tageous  to  them.  No  part  of  the  body  ought  to 
be  pressed.  It  was  an  absurd  custom  to  tie 
the  tender  creatures,  and  to  impede  all  their 
motions.  It  is  particularly  necessary  to  attend 
to  the  head,  and  let  it  not  fall  backward,  since 
the  nerves  of  the  spinal  cord  may  suffer  from 
pressure,  on  account  of  the  cartilaginous  state  of 
the  vertebral  processes. 

W e  ought  not  to  be  uneasy  when  children  cry 
a  little.  By  crying,  the  lungs  are  distended  and 
strengthened,  the  eyes  and  nostrils  are  cleaned, 
and  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  promoted,  It 
is  imprudent  to  lift  up  children  by  one  part  only, 
such  as  by  one  hand  or  by  one  arm,  luxations 
being  easily  the  result  of  this  practice.  It  is  also 
wrong  to  place  delicate  and  fat  children  too  early 
on  their  legs,  since  curvations  of  the  spine  and 
hip  bones  may  be  thereby  produced.  Moreover, 
the  thorax  and  shoulders  are  often  injured  by 
leading-strings,  which,  in  consequence,  ought  to 
be  abolished.  It  is  true,  that  many  children  are 
strong  enough  to  resist,  but  delicate  ones  must 
frequently  suffer  by  them.  Too  violent  shaking 
may  injure  the  stomach  and  brain,  and  produce 
vomiting,  principally  at  the  moment  when  the 
stomach  is  full.  Bodily  exercise  is  of  great  in¬ 
fluence,  but  it  is  to  be  directed  with  caution. 
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PERIOD  11. 

From  the  age  of  two  years  to  that  of  seven,  or  child¬ 
hood. 

Before  I  consider  the  particularities  of  this 
period,  it  will  be  interesting  to  advert  to  a  few 
circumstances  with  respect  to  dentition.  At  first, 
the  natural  food  of  children  is  liquid ;  but  about 
the  seventh  month,  instruments  which  are  fit  to 
assist  the  digestion  of  solid  aliments,  viz.  the 
teeth,  appear.  The  development  of  these  organs 
is  often  the  cause  of  various  complaints.  The 
saliva  is  generally  secreted  copiously,  frequent 
sneezing  occurs,  the  gums  grow  red  and  hot, 
sometimes  they  are  swollen,  one  or  both  cheeks 
are  red ;  the  child  carries  his  hands,  and  every 
thing  he  holds,  into  his  mouth,  and  presses  the 
gums  against  it.  At  the  end,  w’hite  spots  are 
seen  where  the  teeth  appear.  Commonly  the  two 
middle  incisors  of  the  lower  jaw  first  cut  through 
the  substance  of  the  gums.  A  little  while  after, 
the  corresponding  incisory  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw 
show  themselves,  then  the  lateral  incisors,  the 
eye-teeth,  and  the  lateral  grinders.  When  the 
small  molar  teeth  have  come  through  at  the  age 
of  about  two  years,  the  first  dentition  is  complete, 
and  the  life  of  the  child,  which  before  was  preca¬ 
rious,  is  then  more  secure;  for  it  is  ascertained 
that  a  third  part  of  children  dies  before  the  age 
of  twenty-four  months 

The  growth  of  teeth,  though  a  natural  opera¬ 
tion,  causes  various  disorders  in  the  vital  functions 
of  children.  Diarrhoeas  and  convulsions  are  the 
most  fatal  accidents  attending  difficult  dentition. 
The  state  of  the  jaws  alone,  or,  by  sympathy  of 
several  other  parts,  sometimes  of  the  whole  body, 
is  inflammatory.  Hence  the  treatment  of  such 
children  must  be  conformable.  As  their  con¬ 
stitutions,  however,  are  extremely  modified,  a 
physician  ought  to  be  intrusted  with  the  parti¬ 
cular  care  of  them.  The  general  rule  is,  that 
every  kind  of  stimulus  ought  to  be  avoided. 
Tepid  bathing  is  an  excellent  antiphlogistic. 

It  may  be  observed  in  general,  that  in  infancy 
the  vital  motions  tend  particularly  toward  the 
head,  and  that,  therefore,  this  part  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  .seat  of  the  afflictions  peculiar  to  this  age. 

In  order  to  favour  the  cutting  through  of  the 
teeth,  the  gums  may  be  rubbed  with  sugar  or 
bits  of  althea-root,  moistened  with  honey  or  syrup 
and  kept  between  the  jaws.  The  nurse  may 
also  introduce  her  little  finger,  moistened  with 
honey,  between  the  gums  of  the  child,  to  soften 
them,  and  to  relieve  the  pains  of  the  young  crea¬ 
ture.  Sometimes  little  incisions  are  made  into 
the  gums  with  evident  advantage.  The  excretions 
of  the  skin  and  bowels  must  be  kept  free. 

To  the  twenty  teeth  of  the  first  dentition  two 
new  grinders  in  each  jawT  are  added  at  about  the 
end  of  the  fourth  year.  They  differ  from  those 
that  preceeded  them  in  this,  that  they  are  destined 
to  remain  throughout  life,  whilst  the  primitive  or 
milk-teeth  are  lost  at  seven  years  of  age,  in  the 
same  order  in  which  they  appeared,  and  are  re¬ 
placed  by  new  teeth,  better  formed,  and  provided 
with  longer  and  more  perfect  roots.  Towards 
the  ninth  year  two  new  large  grinderscome  fo$th 
beyond  the  others.  There  are  then  twenty-eight 


teeth.  Between  eighteen  and  thirty,  or  some¬ 
times  still  later,  the  dentes  sapiential,  two  in  each 
jaw,  complete  the  second  dentition. 

Dentition,  like  all  other  acts  of  the  living  eco¬ 
nomy,  is  subject  to  endless  variations.  There  are 
instances  of  children  that  have  come  into  the 
world  with  one  or  two  incisors,  and  there  are 
often  supernumerary  teeth.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
why  the  primitive  teeth  are  detached  and  replaced 
by  others,  which  have  remained  so  long  buried 
within  the  alveolar  processes.  Teeth  of  a  third 
set  have  been  known  to  be  cut  in  very  old 
people. 

Generally  speaking,  teeth  are  not  taken  all  the 
care  of  which  their  importance  demands.  They 
ought  at  least  to  be  kept  clean.  Those  who  ne¬ 
glect  this  duty,  offend  against  the  first  requisition 
of  nature;  and  if  they  are  punished  by  tooth-ache, 
they  receive  only  their  desert.  The  condition 
of  the  teeth  certainly  depends  on  the  whole  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  body ;  and  in  many  cases,  the 
advice  of  a  good  dentist,  who  understands  not 
only  the  operative  part  of  his  art,  but  also  the 
animal  economy,  is  to  be  recommended. 

The  teeth  are  in  close  relation  with  nourish¬ 
ment,  and  this  deserves  particular  attention. 
The  necessity  of  taking  nutritive  substances  is 
generally  known  and  indicated  by  hunger  and 
thirst.  f 

Nature,  which  has  assigned  to  different  animals 
their  different  aliments,  has,  in  this  respect,  al 
lowed  to  man  the  greatest  variety.  He  is  almost 
omnivorous,  and  he  alone  understands  the  art  of 
cookery,  by  which  he  facilitates  digestion.  Yet 
nourishment  must  be  modified  in  quantity  and 
quality  according  to  age,  to  the  bodily  constitu¬ 
tion,  to  climate,  to  season,  and  to  the  manner  of 
living. 

The  influence  of  different  kinds  of  food  on  the 
wdiole  constitution  is  evident,  from  the  modified 
flesh  of  animals  of  the  same  species,  fed  on  va¬ 
rious  aliments. 

In  children,  the  functions  of  nutrition  are 
quicker ;  they  die  sooner  of  inanition  than  adult 
persons ;  they  require  more  frequent  feeding,  and 
a  larger  quantity  of  food,  as  they  not  only  change 
the  matter  of  their  body,  but  increase  also. 

As  children  grow  stronger,  they  will  digest 
substances  of  a  heterogenous  and  more  solid 
nature.  In  general,  the  more  simple  and  plain, 
the  better  the  aliments ;  and  every  food  which 
digests  is  wholesome.  It  is,  however,  known, 
that  lymphatic  constitutions  require  nutritive  and 
stimulating  substances;  that  nervous  tempera¬ 
ments  suffer  from  stimuli,  and  stand  in  need  of 
light  and  simple  aliments ;  and  that  weak  bowels 
do  not  bear  vegetables,  fruit,  and  paste,  these 
aliments  giving  rise  to  worms  and  scrofulous  dis¬ 
eases,  Such  bowels  then  must  be  strengthened 
by  animal  food,  steel- water,  some  wine  and 
bitters. 

•■=  In  cold  climates  animal  food  is  necessary  to 
man ;  he  grows  pale  and  languishing  on  vege¬ 
tables.  In  hot  countries,  on  the  contrary,  fruit 
and  vegetables  nourish  sufficiently,  their  nature 
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being  quite  different  from  that  of  plants  in  north¬ 
ern  regions.  This  is  evident,  since  the  spices 
we  take  to  assist  digestion,  belong  to  the  vege¬ 
tables  which  grow  in  southern  climates.  A  cold 
dry  air  excites  the  appetite,  while  a  hot  and  moist 
atmosphere  weakens  the  digestive  organs. 

The  alvine  and  cutaneous  excretions  are  in 
intimate  connection  with  nutrition.  Noxous  par¬ 
ticles,  when  they  remain  in  the  intestines,  are 
absorbed  and  brought  into  the  circulation.  The 
bowels  being  constipated,  the  blood  vessels  are 
compressed,  the  circulation  is  impeded,  and  piles 
are  produced.  The  blood  is  carried  to  the  brain, 
and  causes  head-ache.  Thus,  the  excretions  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  and  regulated.  They 
vary  in  quantity  and  quality  according  to  age 
temperament,  nutrition,  weather  and  season, 
Perspiration  is  more  considerable  in  youth  than 
in  old  age,  more  in  hot  than  in  cold  weather, 
more  in  irritable  than  in  inert  temperaments. 
Children  suffer  from  being  kept  too  warm.  Yet 
too  sudden  and  too  great  changes  of  temperature 
produce  in  them,  as  well  as  in  adult  persons, 
catarrhal  affections,  coughing,  inflamation, 
diarrhoeas,  See. 

The  skin  ought  to  be  kept  clean,  exposed  to 
the  air,  and  thus  rendered  less  sensible  to  external 
impressions.  With  respect  to  clothing,  the  gene¬ 
ral  rule  is,  that  no  part  of  the  body  ought  to  be 
pressed.  Weak  organs  may  be  supported,  and 
the  whole  body  defended  against  cold,  but  all  the 
movements  of  the  body  ought  to  be  free  and  easy. 
It  is  a  false  taste  to  hurt  the  health  with  a  view 
to  increase  beauty. 

A  sedentary  life  is  adverse  to  health  in  gene^ 
ral,  particularly  to  that  of  children.  They  re¬ 
quire  more  bodily  exercise,  and  more  sleep  than 
adults. 

During  childhood,  as  well  as  in  infancy,  the 
regulation  of  the  vegetative  functions  is  the  most 
important  point  of  education.  A  good  and 
healthy  organization,  is  the  basis  of  all  employ¬ 
ment,  and  of  all  enjoyment.  Many  parents, 
however,  aro  anxious  to  cultivate  the  mind  at 
the  expense  of  the  body. — Spnrzheim. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Robert  Jones’  account  of  experiments,  in  his  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  12th  inst.,  are  most  interesting, — but 
they  vary  so  little,  except  in  the  words  used  by  the 
patient,  from  so  many  that  have  already  been  pub¬ 
lished,  that  our  space  will  not  permit  the  inserting 
of  details.  The  various  manifestations  of  the  organ  of 
size  and  colour  are  particularly  worthy  of  notice  ; — 
the  precision  required  in  exciting  mesmerically  the 
upper  or  the  under  part  of  the  organ  of  size,  for  in¬ 
stance,  must  be  very  great;  and,  if  the  varying  from 
large  to  small,  be  produced  in  different  patients,  by 
the  excitement  of  any  other  than  exactly  the  same 
spot,  the  proof  of  the  locality  of  such  portion  of  an 
organ  is  rendered  very  imperfect,  as  mentioned  with 
regard  to  several  other  organs  in  our  note  to  Mr. 
Pembroke’s  letter,  in  the  present  number  of  the 
Journal.  Will  Mr.  R.  Jones  make  some  particular 
experiments  upon  the  organ  of  concentrativeness  and 
inhabitiveuess,  and  that  portion  of  the  brain  between 


benevolence  and  imitation,  and  comparison  and 
causality. 

A  Subscriber  may  get  the  address  of  Dr.  Engle- 
due,  at  Ballieres’,  Regent  Street,  or  Watson’s,  Paul’s 
Alley.  One  edition  is  published  at  Is ;  the  other  at  4d 

fY .  S.  must  not  be  surprised  if  he  does  not  succeed 
the  first,  or  the  tenth  time, — the  subject  may  not  be 
susceptible  to  his  influence. 

F' d' — Certainly  not; — a  medical  man  is  no  better 
qualified  to  judge  of  mesmeric  phenomena,  than  any 
other  man  with  as  much  general  sense.  The  peculiar 
education  of  the  one  may  appear  advantageous,  but 
it  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  prejudices,  he 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  free  from. 

A.  Frederics. — A  good  phrenologist,  other  things 
being  equal,  would  be  the  better  actor.  If  generally 
studied,  it  would  give  a  higher  character  to  theatrical 
pieces, — but  we  doubt  if  anything  can  make  high- 
price  theatres  popular  again— they  have  lost  their 
charm,  which  much  depended  on  the  ignorance  of 
the  people.  It  is  the  same  with  the  pulpit, — the 
printing  press  has  ruined  both. 

Clara  must  he  content;  if  she  has  but  little  talent, 
for  music,  she  may  be  able  to  excel  in  something 
else.  That  she  has  a  deficient  organization  in  this 
particular,  proves  that  it  was  not  intended  that  she 
should  be  great  in  that  science. 

Willis. — The  best  course  to  pursue  will  be,  by 
diet  and  exercise,  to  reduce  the  animal  energy, — at 
the  same  time  directing  the  studies,  so  as  to  interest 
as  well  as  excite  the  sentiments. 

A  Teacher. — Children  under  ten  years  should  not 
study  more  than  four  hours  a  day, — and  that  at  four 
different  periods  of  the  day. 

Fanny. — Certainly,  the  sooner  children  are  taught 
the  connection  between  their  desires  and  talents,  and 
their  organization,  the  better  for  them. 
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